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capital  ship  did  not  distinguish  itself  during  the  war. 
Indeed  there  were  naval  experts  who  said  it  was  more 
trouble  than  it  was  worth.  The  submarine  and  the 
aeroplane  took  all  the  honors  of  the  day,  and  it  is  at 
least  significant  that  Great  Britain  is  hesitating  before 
adopting  a  new  programme  of  capital  ships  and  has 
referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  imperial  council. 
Submarines  and  smaller  surface  craft  can  be  built 
rapidly,  in  large  numbers,  and  at  relatively  small  ex- 
pense. A  considerable  sum  might  be  spent  profitably 
in  this  way  and  also  in  the  training  of  crews  under 
conditions  of  pay  and  otherwise  that  would  insure  their 
continuance  in  the  service.  Certainly  there  should  be 
no  concentration  upon  capital  ships  until  expert  opinion 
is  definitely  satisfied  of  their  value. 


FORTY- FOURTH  YEAR. 


ALFRED  HOLMAN  -------  Editor 
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Naval  Expansion. 

The  country  at  large  is  probably  quite  of  opinion 
that  the  American  navy  should  be  invincibly  strong, 
although  it  may  not  be  equally  sure  that  the  amazing 
programme  of  Secretary  Daniels  is  quite  the  right  way 
to  make  it  so.  We  have  now  no  illusions  as  to  the 
distrusts  and  suspicions  engendered  by  the  war.  The 
world  at  large,  so  far  from  being  more  pacific,  is 
definitely  more  belligerent  than  it  was  five  years  ago. 
New  and  hostile  forces  have  made  their  appearance. 
The  future  contains  mysterious  and  portentous  possi- 
bilities, and  no  sacrifice  can  be  too  great  for  a  pro- 
tective insurance  that  may  be  no  mere  figure  of  speech. 

The  expansion  of  the  navy  is  in  no  way  to  be  con- 
sidered as  militarism  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word 
is  ordinarily  used.  Warships  without  the  support  of 
corresponding  armies  can  not  be  used  for  purposes  of 
large-scale  aggression.  They  are  essentially  defensive, 
like  fortifications.  It  was  Germany's  army  that  made 
her  formidable,  not  her  navy.  Without  her  army  she 
could  have  done  nothing.  The  nation  that  puts  all  its 
money  into  its  navy  and  its  fortifications  may  usually 
be  regarded  as  a  safe  neighbor.  It  may  be  timid,  but 
it  is  not  aggressive  nor  provocative.  But  where  army 
and  navy  expansion  go  hand  in  hand,  there  we  may 
look  for  trouble.     That  is  the  true  militarism. 

But  we  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  allowing  naval 
expansion  to  take  the  form  of  capital  ships,  at  any  rate 

the  extent  contemplated  by  Secretary  Daniels.     The 


Advice  from  the  Women's  Clubs. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  recommendations 
submitted  to  the  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  by 
its  president,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hamilton.  These  recom- 
mendations point  in  the  main  to  a  centralization  of  au- 
thority. The  person  thus  empowered  may  not  amount 
to  much.  Probably  he  will  not  amount  to  much  if  we 
may  judge  from  past  experience".  Probably  he  will  be 
of  the  "Jimmie"  order  of  mind  and  morals,  but  at  least 
we  shall  know  who  he  is.  And  that  will  be  some- 
thing. 

The  tjoard  of  police  commissioners  ought  to  go.  It 
does  nothing  that  can  not  be  done  equally  well,  or 
equally  badly,  by  the  mayor.  Nothing,  in  fact,  that  the 
mayor  does  not  dictate  or  at  least  "O.  K." 

Special  praise  may  be  given  to  the  recommendation 
that  the  executive  shall  file  with  the  board  of  super- 
visors before  making  any  appointment  a  certificate 
stating  the  ascertained  fitness  or  technical  experience 
of  the  person  to  be  appointed,  with  an  outline  of  his 
record,  training,  and  affiliations.  The  obvious  good 
sense  of  such  a  plan  should  guarantee  its  quick  adop- 
tion. The  city  should  take  at  least  the  same  precautions 
as  the  individual  citizen  in  search  of  a  Chinese  cook. 
Even  Mayor  Rolph  would  hardly  have  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  recommend  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Lawler 
to  a  position  in  connection  with  the  children  of  the 
city  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  promoter  of  prize- 
fights, an  associate  of  thugs,  and  a  corner  saloon  poli 
tician.  Certainly  he  had  no  other  qualifications.  Pub- 
licity is  what  we  need"  in  all  these  matters.  It  would 
have  the  same  effect  as  sunlight  upon  microbes. 

The  recommendations,  as  has  been  said,  are  ad- 
mirable so  far  as  they  go,  but  unless  there  is  a  change 
in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter  they  will  not  go  very  far. 
It  may  be  a  good  thing  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
executive  and  to  create  a  single  responsibility  instead 
of  a  dozen,  but  it  is  evident  that  we  must  be  all  the 
more  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  executive.  To  enlarge 
the  powers  of  the  mayor  and  then  to  elect  a  mayor  like 
Mr.  Rolph  would  be  to  jump  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire.  No  improved  mechanism,  no  tinkering 
with  the  political  machine,  could  do  much  more  than 
dilute  the  mischievous  folly  that  has  degraded  the  city 
during  the  last  few  years.  And  Mr.  Rolph  is  only  one 
of  a  series  in  which  wickedness  and  silliness  have  alter- 
nated. So  far  as  municipal  government  is  concerned 
we  have  shown  ourselves  about  on  a  level  with  Mexico 
since  Diaz. 

The  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  if  it  be  so 
minded  can  do  something  much  more  valuable  than 
make  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the 
municipal  machinery,  valuable  as  those  recommenda- 
tions may  be.  It  can  see  to  it  that  we  are  not  confined 
to  a  choice  between  rival  incapacities,  between  different 
kinds  of  "Jimmies."  It  can  get  into  touch  with  other 
organizations  of  a  like  nature  and  go  in  search  of  men 
who  will  never  go  in  search  of  anything  for  them- 
selves. It  can  take  the  power  of  electoral  selection 
and  promotion  from  the  dirty  hands  that  now  hold  it. 


It  can  find  candidates  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  city  and  who  do  not 
demand  that  the  city  sacrifice  its  good  name  for  their 
sake.  We  have  never  known  a  leadership  of  this  kind, 
and  there  may  be  those  to  doubt  its  efficacy.  The  Argo- 
naut has  no  doubts.  An  endorsement — better  still  nomi- 
nation— by  the  high-class  organizations  of  the  city 
would  carry  enormous  weight.  It  would  be  received 
respectfully  by  voters  of  good  will  everywhere,  and  they 
are  greatly  in  the  majority,  appearances  notwithstand- 
ing. A  change  of  mechanism,  by  itself,  will  do  little 
or  nothing.  There  is  now  an  opportunity  for  radical 
action,  and  unless  some  radical  action  be*  taken  we  must 
go  back  again  into  the  bog. 

But  it  must  be  done  quickly.  It  is  by  no  means  too 
early  to  take  the  preliminary  steps.  We  may  be  sure 
that  they  are  already  being  taken  by  the  forces  of  mis- 
government.  No  formal  organization  is  needed.  In- 
deed there  is  distrust  of  formal  political  organizations. 
All  that  is  needed  is  an  exchange  of  views,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  endorsement  and  a  recommendation  of 
suitable  candidates. 


Exit  the  Russian  Embassy. 

The  Washington  authorities  have  ordered  the  de- 
portation of  Ludwig  C.  A.  K.  Martens,  Russian  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  and  the  Russian  Soviet 
government  has  instructed  its  emissary  to  submit  and 
to  leave  this  country  with  the  whole  of  his  staff.  In- 
asmuch as  Mr.  Martens  has  been  fomenting  dissensions 
in  America  and  spreading  the  doctrines  of  revolution 
among  the  American  people  it  is  obviously  right  that 
he  be  asked  to  withdraw.  But  why  is  Mr.  Martens 
treated  with  such  severity  and  Mr.  de  Valera  with 
such  leniency?  Mr.  de  Valera  is  somewhat  the  worse 
of  the  two.  He  is  not  even  an  Irishman  and  so  can 
not  plead  patriotism,  as  can  Mr.  Martens.  And  his 
influence  in  promoting  discord  is  much  more  extensive. 

The  deportation  of  Mr.  Martens  is  amply  justified, 
but  there  is  no  justification  for  the  vacillations  which 
have  marked  the  whole  course  of  our  Russian  policies. 
When  the  President  went  to  Europe  it  became  quickly 
apparent  that  he  had  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for 
Soviet  institutions.  He  coquetted  with  the  Bolshevists 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  sent  emissaries  to  Russia 
with  the  white  flag,  and  Bolshevism  was  allowed  to 
saturate. the  ranks  of  American  officialism.  But  then 
came  a  change.  The  President  suddenly  took  up  an 
attitude  of  unbending  hostility  toward  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment. Just  as  the  great  European  powers  began  to 
weary  of  the  struggle  against  Russia  and  to  talk  of 
recognition,  the  President  adopted  the  irreconcilable 
attitude  that  he  has  maintained  ever  since  and  that 
has  now  culminated  in  the  deportation  of  Mr.  Martens. 
No  one  knows  what  happened  to  produce  this  ex- 
traordinary change  since  the  day  when  Steffens  and 
Bullitt  were  sent  to  Russia  with  the  olive  branch  in  one 
hand  and  the  white  flag  in  the  other. 

Russia,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  the  President's  "ideals."  By  some  inconceivable 
mental  process  he  regards  an  ideal  as  an  accomplished 
fact,  as  the  end  of  the  road,  rather  than  as  something 
that  must  be  tested  and  justified  by  application.  Hence 
the  welter  of  inconsistencies  and  anarchies  in  which 
Europe,  and  particularly  eastern  Europe,  finds  herself 
plunged.  The  President  talks  of  the  self-determination 
of  peoples  and  so  throws  the  torch  into  India  and 
Egypt.  Then  he  assures  Russia,  through  Mr.  Colby, 
that  he  intends  to  preserve  "Russian  integrity,"  and 
almost  with  the  same  breath  we  are  told  that  Poland 
is  to  be  maintained  by  "the  employment  of  all  avail- 
able means."  But  Poland  was  a  part  of  I  ^o 
was  Finland,  and  we  have  recognized 
was  Armenia,  and  we  have  recognized  h 
be  said  that  these  countries  were  original!"  •: 
can  not  be  considered  in  the  "integrity                 ia"  it 
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may  be  answered  that  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe  have 
been  stolen  at  one  time  or  another.  Of  what  value  is 
it  to  assure  Russia  that  we  will  protect  her  integrity 
while  giving  all  the  aid  we  can  to  Poland,  Finland,  and 
Armenia?  Here  we  have  two  light  and  airy  ideals, 
both  of  them  impossible  to  execute,  both  of  them  in- 
cendiary in  their  effects  and  mutually  destructive.  No 
wonder  the  Soviet  government  should  ask  to  be  spared 
Mr.  Wilson's  sentiments.  It  much  prefers  the  frank 
and  utilitarian  materialism  of  Europe. 

In  point  of  fact  the  President  became  afraid  of  his 
own  ideals.  They  suddenly  became  Frankenstein  mon- 
sters. He  had  never  regarded  them  as  pertaining  to 
actual  national  facts.  He  allowed  the  idea  of  self- 
determination  to  have  sway  in  the  cases  of  Poland  and 
Finland,  but  when  he  was  met  with  similar  demands 
from  Lithuania,  Georgia,  and  other  similar  nationalities, 
then  at  once  the  principle  of  self-determination  is 
allowed  to  go  by  the  board  and  another  principle  takes 
its  place — the  "integrity  of  Russia."  But  Russia  has 
no  integrity.  It  was  destroyed  by  self-determination. 
The  ideals,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  swallow  one  another. 
If  Russian  integrity  is  to  be  preserved  it  can  be  done 
only  by  returning  to  Russian  rule  a  number  of  cap- 
tured nationalities.  If  self-determinaticn  is  to  be  en- 
forced, then  Russia  ceases  to  exist,  seeing  that  Russia 
is  composed  of  captured  nationalities.  In  the  mean- 
time we  remain  in  a  state  of  war  with  Russia  because 
Russia  is  Soviet,  although  we  recognize  Armenia, 
w-hich  also  is  Soviet.  But  suppose  Russia  remains 
Soviet  permanently?  Do  we  remain  permanently  in  a 
state  of  war  with  her  ?  These  are  some  of  the  problems 
that  await  the  new  Secretary  of  State.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  will  solve  them  without  the  enunciation  of  any 
more  ideals.    Anvthing  but  that. 


The  Special  Tariff  Act. 
There  seems  to  be  no  justification  for  the  emergency 
tariff  bill  now  before  Congress  and  intended  for  the 
relief  of  agricultural  interests  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  Both  Senators  Smoot  and  Lodge  were  strongly 
opposed  to  this  surrender  to  the  demands  of  the 
farmers,  whose  need  of  help  is  certainly  no  greater 
than  that  of  the  industrial  and  manufacturing  interests, 
but  Senator  Smoot,  under  pressure  from  his  agri- 
cultural constituents,  has  abandoned  Lodge  and  is 
bowing  to  the  demands  of  the  farmer  vote.  The  curi- 
ous spectacle  is  presented  of  a  combination  between 
the  traditional  free  traders  of  the  South  and  the  pro- 
tectionists of  the  North  and  West  in  a  form  of  special 
tariff  legislation  that  is  vicious  from  both  the  political 
and  economic  standpoints  and  class  legislation  of  the 
worst  sort.  In  the  guise  of  helping  the  farmer  it  pro- 
poses to  deny  to  the  urban  consumer  the  benefits  in 
lower  food  prices  that  are  the  result  of  the  economic 
readjustment  now  in  process,  although  the  urban 
dweller  is  being  hit  just  as  hard  as  the  agriculturist. 
Although  Democratic  aid  was  a  large  factor  in  initiating 
and  passing  this  bill  through  the  House,  Democratic 
leaders  in  the  Senate,  quick  to  grasp  the  politics  of 
the  situation,  and  realizing  also  the  howl  that  will  go 
up  from  the  majority  population  of  the  country  when 
the  full  effects  of  the  bill  are  realized,  are  already  aban- 
doning the  Republicans  and  are  preparing  to  make 
political  capital  for  the  Democratic  party  out  of  their 
opposition.  There  ought  to  be  no  emergency  tariff 
legislation,  now  or  at  any  other  time.  There  should 
be  no  tariff  legislation  except  by  deliberate  and  scien- 
tific processes.  Certainly  there  should  be  no  tariff 
legislation  in  favor  of  a  special  class  and  at  the  cost  of 
all  other  classes,  who  will  certainly  resent  their  artificial 
exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  the  lower  prices  that  are 
now  obviously  on  the  way. 


nose.     Unfortunately   he    can    not   evade    inheritances 
altogether.     Being  born  is  a  sort  of  inheritance. 

But  in  one  point  the  trustees  are  obviously  wrong. 
They  believe  that  Garland  has  been  associating  with 
Bolshevists  in  New  York,  and  that  his  antipathy  to  in- 
heritances comes  from  them.  No  Bolshevist  was  ever 
known  to  refuse  an  inheritance,  nor  indeed  anything 
else  of  any  value.  Their  long  suit  is  acquisition,  not 
renunciation.  Garland  may  have  been  associating  w7ith 
strange  people,  but  they  certainly  were  not  Bolshevists. 


The  Strange  Case  of  Garland. 
It  is  certainly  a  strange  case,  that  of  Charles  Gar- 
land of  Massachusetts,  who  refuses  to  accept  a  legacy 
of  over  a  million  dollars  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
father.  The  situation,  says  one  of  the  trustees,  is  un- 
precedented. The  money  can  not  go  back  to  the  court, 
nor  to  charity,  nor  to  any  other  relative.  The  trustees 
can  do  no  more  than  hold  it  in  the  hope  that  one  of 
Garlr  nd's  children,  when  he  shall  come  of  age,  will 
have  better  sense. 

G  irland,  it  seems,  has  a  strong  objection,  to  inherit- 
s.    He  believes  that  they  "stain  the  soul,"  but  with 
he  <-xception  of  this  single  aberration  he  is  quite  nor- 
:al  and  intelligent.     One  wonders  if  he  has  equal  ob- 
jection to  inherit  black  hair,  for  example,  or  a  Roman 


How  About  the  Labor  Leaders  ? 

The  Argonaut  is  not  disposed  to  join  in  the  demand 
for  indiscriminate  closing  of  dance  halls.  It  is  not  yet 
illegal  to  dance.  It  is  not  even  inexpedient.  If  crimes 
are  initiated  or  committed  in  dance  halls,  the  criminals 
should  be  punished.  If  licenses  are  secured  or  con- 
tinued by  corrupt  practices,  the  guilty  one  should  be 
sternly  brought  to  book.  If  dance  halls  are  disorderly, 
they  should  be  compelled  into  decency.  But  the  dance 
hall  is  not  in  itself  nor  necessarily  an  evil.  It  is  as 
natural  to  dance  as  it  is  to  sing  or  to  eat.  We  do  not 
prohibit  singing  or  eating  because  there  are  vulgar 
songs  and  gluttony.  Neither  should  we  prohibit  dancing 
because  of  its  concomitant  but  easily  avoidable  evils. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  even  for  the  contention  that 
we  do  not  dance  enough. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  said  for  the  dance  hall  that 
we  can  only  deplore  the  fact  that  labor-union  leaders 
should  say  the  wrong  thing  and  so  create  a  needless 
prejudice  against  themselves  and  their  cause.  The  oc- 
casion will  readily  be  remembered.  Certain  labor-union 
leaders  protested  against  the  closing  of  a  dance  hall 
that  was  said  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  neighborhood. 
They  might  have  maintained,  and  apparently  with  truth, 
that  it  was  not  actually  obnoxious,  that  it  could  be  so 
regulated  as  to  be  beneficial  and  of  public  service. 
There  were  a  dozen  legitimate  pleas  that  might  have 
been  advanced  and  that  would  at  least  have  aroused 
a  certain  sympathetic  interest.  But  not  one  of  these 
was  even  hinted  at.  The  labor-union  spokesmen  de- 
manded in  somewhat  aggressive  terms  that  this  par- 
ticular dance  hall  be  allowed  to  function  because  a 
certain  number  of  union  musicians  were  employed 
therein  and  a  closing  order  would  mean  their  dismissal. 
A  more  stupid  contention  can  hardly  be  imagined,  and 
perhaps  the  word  stupid  is  the  most  charitable  that 
could  be  employed. 

For  the  inference  is  obvious.  The  interests  of  a  few 
musicians  were  to  outweigh  all  other  considerations. 
No  matter  though  a  dance  hall  were  a  nuisance  and  a 
pest,  a  centre  of  disorder  and  a  breeder  of  crime,  a 
place  of  assignation  for  gangsters  and  their  victims. 
No  matter  how  unbearable  or  how  shameful  the  evil. 
it  must  be  allowed  to  continue,  it  must  be  fostered  and 
protected,  because  it  gave  employment  to  a  few  union 
men.  There  is  no  need  to  comment  upon  such  a  plea. 
It  was  either  stupid  or  it  was  malignly  disgraceful. 

Unfortunately  the  incident  does  not  stand  alone.  At 
the  present  moment  two  police  judges  are  under  ar- 
raignment largely  as  a  result  of  certain  unmentionable 
crimes.  These  judges  are  accused  of  judicial  infamies. 
The  mayor  himself  is  accused  of  responsibility  for  a 
system  that  defends  crime  and  profits  by  it.  Once  more 
we  find  the  leaders  of  labor  unionism  engaged  in  the 
hot  defense,  not  of  decency,  but  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  violating  decency,  with  making  of  the 
judicial  bench  a  stench  and  an  abomination.  Any  ar- 
raignment of  these  judges  or  of  the  mayor  is,  it  seems, 
an  attack  upon  labor  unionism.  There  is  no  contention 
that  these  men  are  innocent.  Apparently  it  does  not 
matter  whether  they  are  innocent  or  not.  It  does  not 
matter  if  they  have  connived  at  crime  or  held  a  shield 
between  the  criminal  and  the  law.  It  does  not  matter 
if  they  are  responsible,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  an 
immunity  for  criminals  that  led  inevitably  to  the  hell 
upon  Howard  Street  or  to  the  murders  and  lynching? 
at  Santa  Rosa.  Nothing  matters  but  the  one  fact  that 
the  judges  and  the  mayor  are  union  sympathizers. 
Misconduct,  corruption,  crime  are  immaterial  and  irrele- 
vant. The  leaders  of  labor  unionism  are  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  to  every  iniquity,  no  matter  how  unspeakable, 
so  long  as  the  status  of  some  "friend  of  labor"  is  in 
any  way  whatsoever  concerned  or  involved. 

The  Argonaut  makes  hereby  no  reflection  upon  labor 
unionists  in  general,  except  in  so  far  as  they  show  this 
strange  toleration  for  the  leadership  of  base,  mean,  and 
stupid  men.  But  why  do  labor  unionists  allow  this  role 
to  be  forced  upon  them?     Why  do  they  allow  them- 


selves to  be  represented  to  the  public  as  the  perpetual 
defenders  of  vilenesses,  the  friends  and  champions  of 
the  unjust  judge,  of  the  gangster,  of  the  thug.  They 
know  well  that  our  police  bench  is  a  disgrace  to  the  city. 
Why  do  they  help  to  perpetuate  that  disgrace,  and  why 
do  they  court  such  evil  associations?  They  know  well 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  against  the  accused  judge-. 
They  know  well  that  it  might  easily  be  ten  times  more 
voluminous,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  reputable  citi- 
zens who  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  abomina- 
tions committed  in  the  name  of  the  law.  They  know 
well  that  those  who  say  that  these  proceedings  are  an 
attack  upon  organized  labor  are  impudent  liars.  Why 
do  they  allow  these  lies  to  be  uttered  in  their  name? 
Why  do  they  stand  by,  silent  and  consenting?  Do  they 
think  it  is  to  their  advantage  that  every  attempt  to 
establish  decency  in  the  city  must  always  count  upon 
the  rancorous  opposition  of  labor-union  leaders,  that 
there  should  be  no  crimes  too  dark  for  these  leaders 
indirectly  to  defend? 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly.  Labor  unionists  in  general 
are  just  like  the  rest  of  us  and  with  all  the  kindly  decent 
impulses  of  average  human  nature.  Do  they  appreciate 
the  fact  that  they  are  habitually  marshaled  by  their 
leaders  upon  the  side  of  evil?  Do  they  realize  that  if, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  their  leaders,  the  present  at- 
tempt to  cleanse  the  bench  should  fail,  then  Howard 
Street  must  become  a  normal  institution  and  the  gang- 
sters our  normal  rulers?  Do  they  know  that  their 
leaders  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  secure  the 
vindication  of  a  system  that  undeniably  and  confessedly 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  gangsters?  Do  they  realize  that 
their  leaders  are  putting  them  in  the  position  of  con- 
federates of  the  gangsters? 

Of  course  they  do  not  realize  these  things,  but  it  is 
time  they  did.  They  can  not  afford  to  be  identified 
with  organized  corruption  and  crime,  nor  do  they  de- 
serve it  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us  except  for  the 
apathy  with  which  they  allow  a  few  villainous  leaders 
to  guide  them  into  paths  from  which  it  may  be  hard 
to  escape.  , 

Letters  to  the  Editor. 

The  Argonaut  has  received  a  considerable  number  of 
letters  with  regard  to  its  comments  on  the  Irish  situa- 
tion in  America.  Some  of  these  letters  will  be  found 
on  another  page.  Some  have  been  excluded  either  be- 
cause they  are  irrelevant,  because  they  are  abusive,  or 
because  they  are  anonymous.  Correspondents  should  be 
aware  that  communications  unaccompanied  by  the 
names  of  the  writers — not  necessarily  to  be  published — 
are  not  printed  by  any  newspaper. 

Letters  containing  a  defense  of  the  Catholic  faith 
are  irrelevant.  The  Catholic  faith  was  not  attacked, 
and  will  not  be  attacked  at  any  time.  On  the  contrary 
it  was  defended  against  those  few  who  would  associate 
it  with  a  foreign  political  movement  and  who  are  its 
worst  enemies. 

Letters  attacking  the  Union  Club  for  displaying  the 
British  flag  are  irrelevant.  The  mob  itself  was  dis- 
playing the  Irish  flag,  but  one  may  infer  that  this  was 
quite  proper.  It  is  not  illegal  to  display  foreign  flags. 
The  flags  of  some  twenty  Allied  nations  have  been  con- 
stantly displayed  all  over  the  country.  But  even  if  it 
were  illegal  it  would  be  hardly  less  shocking  that  the 
law  should  be  enforced  by  a  riotous  mob,  itself  the  acme 
of  illegality. 

Letters  attacking  the  government  of  Ireland  are  ir- 
relevant. Nothing  was  said  in  defense  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland. 

Letters  defending  the  Catholic  Church  from  a  sup- 
posed charge  of  identification  with  the  Sinn  Fein  and 
citing  the  many  honorable  examples  of  hierarchical 
protest  against  Sinn  Fein  activities  are  irrelevant.  No 
such  charge  was  made.  On  the-contrary  the  Argonaut 
gave  peculiar  prominence  to  Catholic  protests  as  evi- 
dencing the  laudable  attitude  of  representative  Catho- 
lics and  of  the  great  mass  of  Catholic  opinion. 

The  Argonaut  advanced  two  definite  contentions,  and 
only  two.  The  first  was  to  the  effect  that  this  country 
shall  not  be  governed  by  a  mob  of  any  sort,  and  least 
of  all  by  a  mob  intent  upon  a  foreign  and  anti- American 
cause.  The  second  was  to  the  effect  that  any  persons, 
priests  or  laymen,  seeking  to  prostitute  a  great  religious 
organization  to  foreign  political  aims  were  traitors  to 
that  organization  as  well  as  to  America.  These  con- 
tentions appear  to  be  self-evident  to  all  whose  intelli- 
gence is  above  the  level  of  the  Sinn  Fein  mob — th. '  .' - 
to  say,  to  nearly  every  one. 


January  1,  1921. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


With  Thanks. 
Los  Angeles,  December  18,  1920. 
To  the  Editor— Sir:     Please  send  the  Argonaut  for  ensuing 
year.     I  wish  I  was  able  to  put  your  paper  in  every  home  in 
this  state,  for  without  doubt  to  my  mind  it  is  the  ablest  edited 
publication  on  the  Coast.     I  inclose  my  check  for  $5. 

Yours  very  truly,  Henry  J.  Stevens. 


The  Irish  Offensive. 

La  Jolla,  Cal.,  December  IS,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  can  not  too  heartily  commend  your 
stand  on  the  outrageous  Irish  offensive  now  being  waged  in 
our  country.  Are  we  weak  and  foolish  enough  to  be  dragged 
into  these  outside  troubles.  Let  us  remember  that  a  strong 
friendship  among  English-speaking  people  is  the  hope  of  our 
civilization.  Let  him  be  anathema  who  tries  to  disturb  it.  I 
therefore  renew  my  subscription.  John  R.  Case. 


Americanism  and  Immigration. 

San  Francisco,  December  23,   1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  am  glad  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  course  of  the  Argonaut  in  several  recent  matters,  in- 
cluding the  "Quack  Quartet"  at  the  November  election  and  the 
matter  of  the  Union  Club  riot  in  New  York.  Pray  keep  on 
preaching  that  America  is  for  Americans,  and  that  those  who 
do  not  desire  to  become  Americans  should  stay  away. 

Then  do  something  more.  Watch  the  effect  of  the  year's 
suspension  of  immigration;  it  may  be  appreciable,  and  it  may 
be  wise  to  call  for  other  years  of  suspension  to  permit  us  to 
people  the  country  ourselves  from  those  already  here.  To 
assimilate  them  all  will  be  a  tremendous,  but  perhaps  not  an 
impossible  task ;  to  assimilate  the  constant  stream  of  low- 
grade  south  and  east  of  Europe  narrow-heads  will  be  impos- 
sible. Very  truly  yours,  Harry  M.   Sherman. 


waging,  but  eventually  it  will  go  the  way  its  companion,  state 
religion,   has   already  gone   in   this   country. 

Peter  V.  Ross, 
Christian  Science  Committee  on   Publication. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  WELLS. 


Odorous  Comparisons. 

San  Francisco,   December  22,   1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Some  of  your  recent  utterances  have 
been  so  peculiarly  offensive  to  this  particular  old-time  reader 
that  1  venture  to  send  you  the  enclosed  clipping  comprisin; 
two  letters  published  in  the  Brooklyn  Tablet,  which  you  might 
not    otherwise    see. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  willing  to  take  the  chance  of 
their  proving  a  breath  of  ozone  to  the  present  murky  and 
hectic  state   of  the  editorial   disposition. 

It  is  a  habit  of  long  standing  for  me  to  carry  the  Argonaut 
around  with  me  for  the  last  couple  of  days  in  the  week,  but 
symptoms  of  a  return  to  the  squalid  editorial  levels  of  the 
'nineties  can  help  in  the  breaking  off.  Personally  I  believe 
that  you  are  mistaken  in  assuming  that  your  present  clien- 
tele favor  or  will  abide  with  such  a  catabasis. 

It  is  difficult  to  maintain  even  a  passive  enthusiasm  for  the 
paper  when  it  must  be  done  on  a  level  with  the  qualified 
appreciation  of  the  curate  for  the  egg. 

There  is  evidence  at  times  that  what  ails  the  Argonaut  is 
what  ailed  the  egg.  Yours  truly,  John  D.  Clancy. 


Religion  and  Politics. 

San  Francisco,  December  28,  1920. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Your  discerning  editorial,  "Churches 
and  Laws,"  very  properly  stamps  with  disapproval  the  partici- 
pation by  religious  organizations  in  politics.  If,  for  instance, 
the  Christian  Science  Church,  which  you  take  as  one  of  your 
examples,  had  at  the  November  election  either  opposed  or 
supported  the  San  Francisco  charter  amendment  changing  the 
method  of  selecting  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  it  would 
at  once  have  been  open  to  merited  censure,  for  a  church  and 
its  members,  as  such,  have  no  right  to  exert  their  influence 
in  matters  concerning  the  public  schools.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  other  proposed  laws  (the  vaccination  measure  excepted) 
on  the  ballot  and  of  the  vast  majority  of  laws  generally,  since 
they  affect  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the  community 
rather  than  as  a  member  of  his  church. 

But  occasionally  laws  are  proposed  which  encroach  upon 
the  inalienable  rights  of  a  church  and  its  members.  Such, 
for  example,  in  relation  to  the  Christian  Science  organization, 
was  the  plan  two  years  ago  to  establish  compulsory  health 
insurance  in  such  a  form  in  California  as  to  amount  to 
state  medicine  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  Christian 
Scientists  to  pay  for  insurance  and  at  the  same  time  deny 
them  its  alleged  benefits.  Few  people,  if  any,  on  that  oc- 
casion saw  any  impropriety  in  the  Christian  Science  oppo- 
sition to  the  scheme. 

So  at  the  last  election  Christian  Scientists  could  hardly 
help  supporting  the  constitutional  amendment  taking  compul- 
sion out  of  vaccination.  Compulsory  vaccination,  without  any 
valid  excuse,  seriously  abridges  the  rights  of  Christian  Scien- 
tists to  practice  their  religion.  I  say  without  valid  excuse, 
for  if  a  man  desires  the  reputed  benefits  of  vaccination,  ob- 
viously he  should  have  himself  rather  than  his  neighbor 
vaccinated.  Medication  certainly  possesses  no  vicarious  vir- 
tues, whatever  etee  may  be  claimed  for  it.  A  man  must  take 
quinine  if  he  desires  to  feel  the  effects  of  quinine.  When  he 
forces  it  down  the  throats  of  other  people  he  does  so  for 
some  other  reason  than  regard  for  his  own  health  or  solicitude 
for  their  welfare.  If  drug  factories  and  serum  plants  must 
pay  dividends  it  should  be  by  some  more  innocuous  process 
than  experimentation  forced  on  human  beings. 

Christian  Scientists  are  not  trying  to  abolish  vaccination 
nor  abrogate  sanitation  laws,  as  your  excellent  editorial  seems 
to  suppose.  They  would  not  deprive  any  one  who  desires  it 
of  vaccination  or  any  form  of  medication.  Neither  do  they 
oppose  wholesome  sanitation.  They  are  quite  in  accord  with 
the  idea  of  making  food,  water,  air,  premises,  etc.,  as  clean 
as  human  ingenuity  can  make  them.  They  would  not  permit 
unclean  or  diseased  children  to  attend  school.  They  believe 
in  the  reasonable  isolation  of  persons  afflicted  with  contagion, 
though  in  the  matter  of  "germ  carriers"  they  would  suggest 
that  since  non-carriers  constitute  only  a  small  minority  of 
the  population  it  would  occasion  less  inconvenience  to  quaran- 
tine them  and  allow  carriers  their  freedom. 

But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  expect  Christian  Scientists 
to  abandon  their  religion,  after  having  demonstrated  its 
superiority  as  a  health  system,  and  complacently  submit  to 
medical  experimentation.  They  are  entirely  willing  that  their 
own  system  shall  be  tested  by  its  merits.  They  think  that 
advocates  of  serums  and  vaccines  should  manifest  a  similar 
willingness  instead  of  appealing  for  state  aid  in  the  form  of 
restrictive   and  compulsory  laws. 

Since  laws  of  that  sort  strike  at  their  religion,  a  religion 
which  enjoys  constitutional  guarantees.  Christian  Scientists 
oppose  such  laws  and  insist  upon  the  observance  of  those 
guarantees,  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  entering  politics. 
And  if  they  do  not  underestimate  the  magnitude  of  the  task, 
neither  are  they  apprehensive  as  to  ultimate  victory'-  State 
medicine    may    gain    temporary    successes    in    the    war    it    is 


(.From  the  Xew  York  Times.) 
Dmitry  Merezhkowsky,  the  famous  Russian  writer,  well 
known  to  American  readers  as  the  author  of  "The  Death  of 
the  Gods,"  "The  Forerunner,"  "Anti-Christ,"  and  other  his- 
torical novels,  escaped  from  Bolshevik  Russia  after  great 
sufferings.  He  is  now  in  Paris,  and  on  November  10th  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  H.  G.  Wells  in  answer  to  the  latter's 
articles  on  the  Soviet  regime  printed  in  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Wells  :  An  admirer  of  yours  these  many  years, 
accustomed  to  seeing  in  you  the  rarest  combination  of 
mathematical  accuracy  of  mind  and  imaginative  genius, 
I  joyously  awaited  what  you  would  have  to  say  of  my 
unhappy  native  land,  but  what  you  did  say  has  filled  me 
with  astonishment  and  grief. 

"Father  Abraham !  Have  mercy  on  me  and  send  Laz- 
arus that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  and 
cool  my  tongue,  for  I  am  tormented  in  this  frame." 
You  did  not  refuse  me  this  mercy,  like  Abraham,  but  to 
cool  my  tongue  you  have  upon  it  poured  molten  lead. 
At  this  moment,  not  we  Russians  alone,  but  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  are  divided  into  two  camps — for 
the  Bolsheviki  and  against  them.  You  have  joined  the 
former.  And,  however  much  you  may  assert  that  you 
are  not  a  communist  or  a  Marxist  or  a  Bolshevik,  you 
are  not  to  be  believed,  for  between  the  two  camps  there 
is  no  middle  ground — he  who  is  not  against  the  Bol- 
sheviki  is   for  them. 

What  you  saw  in  that  land,  which  we  Russians  no 
longer  call  Russia,  is  interesting  to  us  to  learn,  but 
what  is  still  more  interesting  is  what  you  wish  for 
her.  Your  observations  may  be  open  to  question,  but 
as  to  your  wish  there  can  be  no  doubt.  For  Russia  you 
wish  Bolshevism. 

You  maintain  that  "there  can  be  no  other  govern- 
ment in  Russia  except  the  Soviet  government."  What 
does  this  mean?  Is  it  that  every  people  gets  the  gov- 
ernment that  belongs  to  it,  just  as  every  child  has  its 
own  mother?  You  have  seen  a  child  in  the  arms  of  a 
gorilla  and  have  decided  that  this  is  its  mother;  but 
beware,  Mr.  Wells,  it  may  be  that  the  gorilla  has  stolen 
the  human  child.  You  looked  upon  the  face  of  Russia 
for  sixteen  days,  but  I — for  fifty  years.  Russia  to  you 
is  a  stranger;  to  me  she  is  a  mother.  And  believe  me 
I  can  distinguish  the  face  of  my  mother  from  the  face 
of  the  gorilla. 

If  it  were  always  the  case  that  every  people  had  the 
government  that  really  belonged  to  it,  then  would  not  a 
single  revolution  take  place.  But  as  to  the  deserts  of 
peoples  the  standard  is  not  constant;  today  they  are 
worthy,  tomorrow  not.  And  if  a  government  is  bad, 
then  one  must  wish  that  the  morrow  come  as  quickly  as 
possible.  You  account  Communism  folly.  Why,  then, 
are  you  unwilling  that  the  Communist  government  in 
Russia  be  overthrown? 

A  certain  man  fell  among  thieves,  which  stripped  him 
of  his  raiment,  and  wounded  him  and  departed,  leaving 
him  half  dead.  A  priest  and  a  Levite  passed  by;  both 
decided  that  this  man  was  deserving  of  his  fate.  Is  it 
not  thus  that  you  decided,  that  the  Russian  people  de- 
served their  government? 

Not  long  since  I  received  a  letter  from  Russia,  from 
a  woman  near  to  me,  a  teacher  in  a  Soviet  school. 
Here  are  some  lines  from  it : 

"This  happened  in  Moscow,  and  it  is  an  actual  fact. 
Some  children,  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  cut  the 
throat  of  a  schoolmate,  hid  the  body,  and  ate  of  the 
flesh.  In  court  the  ten-year-old  ringleader  showed  no 
remorse,  but  said  'the  meat  tasted  all  right,  but  after- 
ward it  smelt.'  This  was  related  in  the  Commissariat  of 
Public  Education." 

Russia  at  the  present  moment  can  not  help  having 
the  Soviet  government  any  more  than  the  starving 
child  could  help  eating  the  flesh  of  his  schoolmate.  Do 
you  not  find,  Mr.  Wells,  that  these  two  facts  are  equally 
indisputable  and  equally  deplorable? 

In  any  case,  I  venture  to  assert — and  this,  by  the 
way,  you  may  be  able  some  time  to  learn  by  personal 
experience — that  the  making  of  peace  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki, to  which  you  counsel  us,  "tastes  all  right  at 
first,  but  afterward  it  smells." 

You  assume  that  if  there  be  one  righteous  man  it  is 
enough  to  redeem  a  million  sinners,  and  3*ou  see  such 
a  righteous  man  in  the  person  of  Maxim  Gorky.  Gorky, 
as  it  were,  is  saving  Russian  culture  from  Bolshevist 
barbarism. 

I  myself  once  thought  the  same.  I  myself  was  de- 
ceived, like  you.  But  when  I  experienced  in  my  own 
person  what  the  "saving"  by  Gorky  signified  I  fled  from 
Russia.  Rather  than  be  saved  thus.  I  preferred  to  take 
the  chance  of  being  captured  and  shot. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Wells,  the  price  of  being  "saved" 
by  Gorky?  The  price  is  infamy — utter  degradation — 
oh,  not  the  coarse  and  outward,  but  the  inner,  subtle, 
almost  untraceable  degradation.  He,  perhaps,  does  not 
realize  himself  how  he  degrades  men.  He  does  it  per- 
haps "innocently." 

I  could  tell  you  many  tales  of  those  "saved"  by  Gorky, 
but  I  fear  to  endanger  those  who  still  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  "savior." 

I  will  speak  only  of  myself.  It  seems  that  he  had 
not  forgotten  my  book,  "The  Forerunner."  When  I  had 
the  weakness  or  the  stupidity  to  write  to  him  that  I  was 


dying  of  hunger,  he  did  not  answer  me,  he  only  di- 
rected one  of  his  underlings  to  say  that  he  would  throw 
to  me,  as  a  sop  to  a  dog,  a  Red  army  ration.  In  order 
to  remain  alive  I  had  to  accept  such  sop  from  other 
Bolsheviki,  but  I  had  no  mind  to  take  them  from  Gorky. 
He  surrounded  himself  with  a  retinue  of  sycophants 
and  parasites  and  all  the  rest  he  did  not  even  trouble  to 
shove  aside;  he  simply  let  them  fall,  and  the  people  fell 
into  the  black  pit  of  hunger  and  cold.  He  knows  that 
with  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  bundle  of  wood  he  can  do 
what  he  pleases  with  the  starving  and  freezing — and  he 
does  it. 

"Universal  Literature,"  "Magnificent  Edition," 
"Founded  by  Gorky,"  this  enraptured  you  as  the  torch 
of  an  enlightenment  such  as  has  never  been  known  be- 
fore. I  myself  worked  on  this  edition,  and  I  know 
what  it  is — a  wholesale  swindling  of  the  authors  and 
a  shameless  speculation.  Gorky's  chief  agent,  Grzhebin, 
was  buying  for  a  song  the  rights  for  all  Russian  litera- 
ture, in  an  underhanded  manner,  as  a  crook ;  one  writer 
even  he  paid,  not  in  money,  but  with  a  frozen  potato. 
The  "Home  of  Science"  and  the  "Home  of  Art"  which 
Gorky  founded  arouse  your  admiration,  but  me  they 
move  to  horror — these  two  tombs  in  which  the  great 
Russian  scholars  and  writers  are  thrown  in  a  heap,  like 
the  bodies  of  the  hapless  bourgeoisie,  and  left  to  die  in 
slow  agony.  Better  far  had  they  killed  them  at  once, 
had  they  stood  them  up  against  the  wall  and  shot  them. 

Gorky — our  "benefactor" !  Not  I  alone,  but  all  the 
Russian  writers,  artists,  scholars,  who.  when  they 
free  their  necks  from  the  rope,  will  cry  with  me :  "Ac- 
cursed, thrice  accursed,  the  'benefactions'  of  Gorky!" 

No.  Mr.  Wells,  pardon  me,  but  your  friend  Gorky 
is  not  better,  but  worse  than  the  Bolsheviki — worse  than 
Lenin,  worse  than  Trotzky.  They  kill  men's  bodies, 
but  he  destroys  men's  souls. 

In  Moscow  they  have  invented  a  new  form  of  capital 
punishment ;  they  place  a  man  in  a  sack  filled  with  lice. 
Into  such  a  sack  does  Gorky  force  the  soul  of  Russia. 

In  all  that  you  say  of  the  Bolsheviki  I  recognize 
Gorky.  I  hear  his  voice  through  yours  when  you  assert 
that  the  Bolsheviki  are  not  more  guilty  of  what  has 
happened  and  is  now  taking  place  in  Russia  "than  is  the 
Australian  government."  Indeed !  Not  the  Bolshe- 
viki, but  the  Australian  government  forced  Russia  into 
the  impudent  peace,  broke  the  fifteen-million  military 
front,  and  buried  us  beneath  the  ruins.  Not  the  Bol- 
sheviki, but  the  Australian  government  cried  through- 
out Russia  and  is  now  continuing  to  cry  throughout 
the  world,  "Rob  the  robbers !"  Not  the  Bolsheviki,  but 
the  Australian  commonwealth,  submerged  Russia  in  the 
blood  and  mire  of  the  Chrezvychalkas.  Not  the  Bol- 
sheviki, but  the  Australian  government  is  driving  upon 
Europe  the  Red  horde  with  hunger  and  machine-gun 
fire  at  their  backs.  But  of  all  this  I  would  rather  talk 
with  Mr.  Wells  than  with  Gorky. 

I  agree  with  you  that  to  smother  a  w-hole  people  with 
the  death-noose  of  blockade,  to  surround  the  plague- 
stricken  house  with  guards  and  wait  till  all  within  have 
died,  this  is  godless  and  horrible.  It  was  necessary  to 
slay  the  Red  Devil  straight  off.  And  now  it  is  not  too 
late  ?  But  now  you  do  not  need  to  whitewash  him ;  you 
do  not  need  to  say  that  if  all  within  the  plague-stricken 
house  die  that  the  guards  surrounding  the  house  are  to 
blame,  and  not  the  plague  itself. 

In  one  thing  you  are  right,  and  to  you  the  honor  and 
the  glory  of  having  said  it  first.  The  tower  of  Siloam 
in  Russia  has  fallen,  not  because  she  is  more  guilty  than 
all  other  peoples.  If  ye  repent  not,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remind  you  of  your  own 
self.  Do  you  know  what  the  Bosheviki  are?  They 
are  not  men,  nor  animals,  nor  even  devils,  but  your  own 
"Martians" !  At  this  moment  there  is  taking  place,  not 
only  in  Russia,  but  throughout  the  whole  world,  that 
which  you,  as  one  inspired,  foretold  in  "The  War  of 
the  Worlds."  The  Martians  have  descended  on  Russia 
openly,  but  elsewhere  they  are  everywhere  swarming 
secretly  and  below  the  surface. 

The  most  terrible  thing  about  the  Bolsheviki  is  not 
that  they  exceed  all  limits  of  human  wickedness,  but 
in  this,  that  they  are  beings  of  an  alien  world;  their 
bodies  are  not  our  bodies,  their  souls  are  not  our  souls. 
They  are  strange  to  us,  dwellers  of  earth,  with  an  un- 
earthly transcendental  strangeness. 

You,  Mr.  Wells,  know  them  better  than  any  one  else. 
You  know  that  the  triumph  of  the  Martians  is  the  de- 
struction, not  only  of  me  and  my  fatherland,  but  also 
of  the  whole  world  and  its  civilization. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  you  are  for  them  and  against 
us? 


Important  archaeological  finds  have  been  made  in  Ore- 
gon recently.  A  prehistoric  cemetery  containing  stone 
utensils  and  copper  ornaments  was  unearthed  at  one 
point  on  the  Columbia  River  and  at  another  locality 
were  found  picture  writings  chiseled  on  the  cliffs. 


A  congress  to  be  organized  at  San  Sebastian  will  con- 
sider the  furthering  of  ideal  business  relations  of  Spain 
and  France.  The  subjects  considered  will  be  commerce 
and  industry,  art,  literature,  and  science,  and  interna- 
tional touring  arrangements. 


There  were  fewer  tourists  in  Cuba  last  v.' 
during  any  period  in  the  recent  history  of  t!:. 
according  to  the  Cuban  commissioner  of  im" 
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IN  BEHALF  OF  FOOLS. 


(Gilbert  Thomas  in  the  Venturer.) 

Fools,  it  is  commonly  said,  are  of  two  sorts:  those 
who  are  fools  and  know  it,  and  those  who  are  fools  and 
do  not  know  it.  That  there  are  plenty  of  fools  of  the 
latter  kind  will  be  disputed  by  none,  though  few  of  us, 
perhaps,  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  we  ourselves  may 
belong  to  that  category.  But  that  there  are  fools  who 
know  that  they  are  fools  is  a  statement  which  I  chal- 
lenge. For  if  a  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool,  by 
that  very  token,  paradoxically,  he  is  not  one ;  for  he  has 
that  self-knowledge  which  is  no  small  part  of  wisdom. 
That  there  are,  broadly  speaking,  two  classes  of  fools 
I  agree ;  but  I  would  define  them  as  those  who  are  fools 
and  do  not  mind  being  treated  as  such  (by  which  of 
course  I  do  not  mean  subjected  to  ridicule  or  contempt, 
but  to  tactful  instruction  and  guidance),  and  those  who 
are  fools,  but  expect  to  be  regarded  as  fully  responsible 
beings. 

Of  these  two  classes,  the  latter  is  the  more  unpleasant 
to  encounter.  But  not  all  fools  belonging  even  to  this 
class  are  equally  irritating.  This  class  may,  indeed,  be 
divided  into  two  sub-classes.  There  are,  to  begin  with, 
those  fools  who  lack  all  sense  and  will  make  no  effort 
to  gain  any,  but  who,  though  they  annoy  us  by  claiming 
the  rights,  while  attempting  to  perform  none  of  the 
duties,  of  normal  beings,  do  not  at  any  rate  enrage  us 
by  pretending  to  be  abnormally  wise.  Such  fools  arouse 
in  us  the  same  mild  vexation  of  temper  as  swell-headed 
children  who  are  not  content  to  remain  children,  but 
demand  all  the  respect  and  privileges  accorded  to  ma- 
turity. But  there  is  a  worse  type  of  fool  than  this — 
the  pedagogue  who,  in  his  own  estimation,  is  infallible. 
This  fool,  who  may  actually  knoiv  much,  but  who  under- 
stands nothing;  whose  weight  of  acquired  learning  has 
crushed  whatever  sympathy,  intuition,  and  native  wis- 
dom he  may  ever  have  had :  this  fool,  who  thinks  that 
his  master)'  over  dead  languages  or  mathematics  or 
theology  gives  him  the  power  and  the  right  to  pass 
final  judgment  on  all  the  subtle  and  delicate  problems 
of  human  life,  is  of  all  fools  the  biggest,  and  of  all  fools 
the  most  difficult  to  suffer  gladly. 

We  come  now  to  the  first  of  our  main  classes  of  fools 
— the  simpler  fool,  who  does  not  resent  instruction, 
even  though  he  may  prove  incapable  of  following  it. 
About  this  kind  of  fool  there  is  often  something,  if  not 
exactly  attractive,  at  least  quite  appealing.  He  re- 
sembles in  some  degree  the  child  who  is  unconsciously 
satisfied  to  remain  a  child;  for,  if  he  have  not  the 
charm  of  a  real  child,  he  has  frequently  something  of 
its  innocence  and  careless  contentment.  He  is,  as  a 
rule,  of  an  amiable,  even,  and  willing  disposition.  And 
well,  indeed,  he  may  be.  For  his  very  nature  makes  for 
him  a  haven  in  which  he  dwells  cozily  sheltered  from 
most  of  the  storm  of  conflicting  passions  that  beat  upon 
the  hearts  of  ordinary  men.  He  is  not  tortured  with 
unattainable  ideals  or  personal  ambitions ;  and  conse- 
quently he  knows  little  of  despair  and  disillusionment. 
The  tragedies  of  the  world  lie  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion, and  for  his  own  sorrows  he  has  a  short  memory. 
He  lives,  indeed,  in  a  fool's  paradise :  and  he  sheds 
something  of  that  paradise  around  him. 

His  serenity  of  temper,  I  grant  you,  is  not  a  lofty 
serenity,  or  one  that,  in  our  nobler  moments,  we  would 
envy.  But  in  this  world  of  turmoil  even  a  poor  serenity 
is  sometimes  welcome ;  and  though  this  fool  is  con- 
stantly giving  a  temporary  jar  to  one's  nerves  by  reason 
of  his  inefficiency,  yet  his  unfailing  good  temper  and 
willingness  often  prove,  in  the  main,  very  soothing. 
For,  just  as  one  comes  near  to  losing  patience  with 
him,  he  moves  one  irresistibly  to  humor,  with  which  is 
mingled  pity.  But  in  our  humor  there  is  no  scorn,  and 
in  our  pity  there  is  none  of  that  anger  which  the  learned 
or  pretentious  fool  provokes  in  us.  In  a  word,  we  feel 
tenderly  towards  him.  And  perhaps  it  is,  more  than  al' 
else,  because  of  this  fact  that  we  have  for  the  simple. 
unassuming  fool  a  certain  abiding  affection.  For  we 
can  hardly  help  liking  those  who  awaken  in  us  emotions 
of  tenderness. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  men  in  whom  tenderness 
burns  but  dimly,  and  this  brings  me  to  my  final  point. 
which  is  this :  that  the  simpler  kind  of  fool  is  a  counter 
on  which  the  coin  of  other  men's  characters  may  surely 
be  tested.  If  a  man  is  ready  to  take  mean  advantage 
of  the  good  nature  of  a  willing  fool,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  rottenness  at  the  core  of  his  heart.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  treats  the  fool  with  as  much  considera- 
tion as  he  would  extend  to  persons  who  are  more  able  to 
defend  themselves,  then  he  is  an  honorable  man  and  to 
be  trusted. 

<i>  

Among  the  equipment  received  by  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment of  the  army  during  the  past  fiscal  year  to  be 
retained  as  part  of  the  establishment  were  118,000  ma- 
chine guns,  1500  37-millimeter  guns,  11,000  guns  and 
howitzers  of  various  calibres.  58,000  automatic  rifles 
and  more  than  1.000,000  rifles. 

Tj  stimulate  building  in  New  Jersey  it  has  been 
de-reed  that  dwelling  houses  erected  between  now  and 
•  '  ober  1,  1922,  will  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  the 
v  .t  five  years. 

^1W       

le  urban  population  of  the  United  States  is  about 
1.000  more  than  the  rural,  while  in  1910  the  rural 
was  about  7,000,000  more  than  the  urban. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Alfred  Alexander  Taylor,  whose  election  as  governor 
of  Tennessee  in  November  broke  the  solid  South,  has 
had  gubernatorial  aspirations  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas  has  been  elected  President  of  Cuba 
to  succeed  General  Menocal.  General  Jose  Miguel 
Gomez  disputes  the  election  count  and  the  United 
States  may  send  a  commission  to  settle  the  controversy. 

Dr.  Julien  Bourguet,  noted  French  surgeon,  has  ar- 
rived in  the  United  Staes.  He  is  said  to  have  come  at 
the  summons  of  several  wealthy  Americans  who  want 
their  noses  rebuilt.  Dr.  Bourguet,  who  served  in  the 
French  army,  astounded  the  medical  profession  with  his 
operations  in  restoring  shattered  faces  of  soldiers. 

Swimming  records  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  were 
broken  recently  by  Mrs.  R.  Fogelmari  of  Balboa,  who 
swam  continuously  for  eight  hours  and  five  minutes. 
The  remarkable  part  of  Mrs.  Fogelman's  performance 
is  the  fact  that  she  has  been  a  swimmer  only  four 
months.  During  the  swim  she  enjoyed  an  occasional 
cup  of  broth. 

Dowager  Queen  Olga  was  proclaimed  regent  of 
Greece  at  the  Takoi  Palace  in  the  presence  of  the  new 
ministry  headed  by  Premier  Rhallis  recently.  In  a 
message  to  the  Hellenic  people  she  said  that  she  had 
accepted  the  responsibility  "on  account  of  the  absence 
of  my  well-beloved  son,  Constantine."  She  asked  the 
populace  to  do  nothing  that  would  compromise  national 
peace  and  prosperity. 

Although  Mrs.  Thomas  W'hiffen  was  born  in  Eng- 
land she  considers  herself  an  American  actress,  for  of 
tlie  fifty-five  years  that  she  has  been  on  the  stage  fifty- 
two  of  them  have  been  in  this  country.  She  came  l" 
this  country  with  her  husband  originally  as  a  member 
of  the  Galton  Opera  Company,  and  her  first  appearance 
here  was  at  Wood's  Museum  and  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  (later  Daly's  Theatre),  in  August,  1868,  in  an 
operetta  by  Offenbach. 

Mr.  John  G.  Neihart  is  placed  in  a  distinctly  embar- 
rassing position  by  the  statement  of  Edgar  Lee  Mas- 
ters relative  to  the  prize  awards  recently  made  by  the 
Poetry  Society  of  America.  Mr.  Masters  states  that  he 
has  been  informed  on  unimpeachable  authority,  which 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  divulge,  that  two  members  of  the 
committee  were  instructed  beforehand  not  to  vote  for 
his  volume,  "Starved  Rock."  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
the  book  was  not  published  in  1919.  Such  grounds  are 
utterly  false,  and  therefore  vitiate  the  whole  award 
which  divided  the  honor  between  the  late  Gladys  Crom 
well  and  Mr.  Neihardt,  and  gave  the  entire  $500  to  the 
latter. 

Miss  Dorothy  Kellogg  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  has 
won  the  Sarah  Streeter  cup  at  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
given  in  1914  by  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1911  to  be 
awarded  each  year  to  the  senior  found  to  be  in  the 
best  physical  condition  at  the  time  of  her  final  physical 
examination.  The  purpose  of  the  award  is  to  stimulate 
interest  in  gymnastic  work  and  athletics.  Miss  Kellogg 
is  an  all-around  athlete.  She  is  college  song  leader  and 
is  senior  house  chairman  of  one  of  the  largest  off- 
campus  residence  halls.  Her  academic  interests  are 
centered  in  economics  and  biology  and  last  summer 
she  worked  in  a  textile  factory  in  Buffalo  to  get  the 
practical  point  of  view  necessary  for  her  economic 
studies. 

Miss  Yurovsky,  daughter  of  Yankel  Yurovsky,  the 
man  who  murdered  the  ex-Czar  and  his  family,  is  the 
belle  of  Ekaterinburg  and  is  engaged  to  marry  (if  not 
already  wedded  to)  Sosnovsky,  the  chief  figure  of  the 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies  of  Ekaterinburg, 
all  of  whom  signed  the  death  warrant  executed  by 
Yurovsky.  Yurovsky  and  his  family  live  in  one  of  the 
best  houses  in  Ekaterinburg,  only  a  short  distance  from 
and  within  view  of  the  house  where  the  imperial  family 
was  done  to  death.  Although  provided  with  a  life  post 
under  the  government  and  furnished  with  ample  food 
and  other  creature  comforts,  the  slayer  of  the  Czar  is 
a  wreck  of  a  man  and  is  dying  fast  from  heart  disease, 
Captain  McCullagh  says. 

For  half  a  century  Frederic  Villiers,  soldier  of  for- 
tune, artist,  and  writer,  has  tramped  the  five  continents 
and  sailed  the  seven  seas  gathering  news  and  sending 
it  in  picture  or  word  form  to  one  great  journal  or  an- 
other. In  the  course  of  a  lifetime  packed  as  full  of 
pulse-stirring  adventure  as  an  egg  is  with  meat,  the 
author  has  seen  more  history  in  the  making  than  most 
men  have  found  time  to  read.  He  has  ranged  from 
battlefront  to  coronation  ceremony,  from  royal  wedding 
to  shipwreck  and  from  shipwreck  to  naval  engagement. 
Like  the  man  in  one  of  Robert  W.  Service's  ballads,  he 
has  "seen  it  all  from  the  slum  to  the  heart  of  the  wild." 
And  now  he  is  telling  in  word  pictures  of  the  sights  that 
can  not  be  described  with  brush  or  drawing  pencil. 
Romance,  history,  and  high  adventure  stream  from  his 
pen  in  a  living  flood  of  "close-ups"  that  have  their 
source  in  the  inexhaustible  treasure  house  of  his 
memories. 

Porter  Emerson  Browne  was  born  in  1879  at  Beverly, 
Massachusetts,  with  a  father  who  alternated  between 
business  and  writing  plays.  Mr.  Browne  went  into 
newspaper  work  almost  as  soon  as  he  finished  school. 
He   served   as  a   reporter   on  the   Brooklyn   Standard- 


Union  and  the  Boston  Globe.  Then  he  went  West  and 
after  short  sessions  on  a  mine  and  a  ranch  worked  on 
the  Denver  Republican.  Returning  to  Boston,  he 
shipped  on  an  antiquated  ferry,  which  set  forth  on  a 
voyage  to  Florida  with  a  drunken  crew.  It  never  got 
further  than  Virginia.  Young  Browne  rambled  about 
there,  came  up  to  work  on  the  Dramatic  Mirror  for  six 
months,  spent  the  winter  on  a  rice  plantation  in  South 
Carolina  writing  unsuccessfully,  went  to  Europe  with  a 
wealthy  friend,  and  then  spent  another  winter  on  the 
same  rice  plantation,  but  this  time  with  better  results. 
He  sold  his  first  short  story,  "The  Conversion  of  Blake," 
to  Collier's  Weekly,  then  under  the  editorship  of 
Charles  Belmont  Davis. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Albert  Graeme. 
It  was  an  English  lady  bright, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
And  she  would  marry   a   Scottish   knight, 

For  Love  will  still  be  lord  of  all. 

Blithely  they  saw  the  rising  sun, 

When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall ; 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done. 
Though  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine, 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall ; 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine, 
For  ire  that  Love  was  lord  of  all. 

For  she  had  lands  both  meadow  and  lea, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall ; 

And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all! 

That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

When  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she  fell, 
For  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all ! 

He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heart. 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall : 

So  perish  all  would  true  love  part, 
That  Love  may  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

And  then  he  took  the  cross  divine, 

(Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

And  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine, 
So  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove, 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

Pray  for  their  souls  who  died  for  love, 
For  Love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

— Walter  Scott. 


The  Terrace  at  Berne. 

Ten  years ! — and  to  my  waking  eye 
Once  more  the  roofs  of  Berne  appear ; 

The  rocky  banks,  the  terrace  high, 
The  stream, — and  do  I  linger  here  ? 

The  clouds  are  on  the  Oberland, 

The  Jungfrau  snows  look  faint  and  far  ; 

But  bright  are  those  green   fields  at  hand, 

And  through  those  fields  comes  down  the  Aar, 

And  from  the  blue  twin  lakes  it  comes. 
Flows  by  the  town,  the  churchyard  fair, 

And   'neath  the  garden-walk  it  hums, 

The  house, — and  is  my  Marguerite  there  ? 

Ah,  shall  I  see  thee,  while  a  flush 
Of  startled  pleasure  floods  thy  brow. 

Quick  through  the  oleanders  brush. 
And  clap  thy  hands,  and  cry,  'Tis  thou? 

Or  hast  thou  long  since  wandered  back, 
Daughter  of  France!  to  France,  thy  home; 

And  flitted  down  the  flowery  track 

Where  feet  like  thine  do  iightly  come  ? 

Doth  riotous  laughter  now  replace 
Thy  smile,  and  rouge,  with  stony  glare, 

Thy  cheek's  soft  hue,   and   fluttering  lace 
The  kerchief  that  enwound  thy  hair? 

Or  is  it  over  ? — art  thou   dead  ? — 

Dead  ? — and  no  warning  shiver  ran 
Across  my  heart,   to  say  thy  thread 

Of  life  was  cut,   and  closed  thy  span  ! 

Could  from  earth's  ways  that  figure  slight 

Be  lost,  and  I  not  feel  'twas  so? 
Of  that  fresh  voice  the  gay  delight 

Fail  from   earth's  air,  and  I   not  know  ? 

Or  shall  I  find  thee  still,  but  changed, 
But  not  the  Marguerite  of  thy  prime? 

With  all  thy  being  rearranged, 

Passed  through  the  crucible  of  time ; 

With   spirit  vanished,   beauty  waned, 

And  hardly  yet  a  glance,   a  tone, 
A  gesture, — anything, — retained 

Of  all  that  was  my  Marguerite's  own? 

Like  driftwood  spars  which  meet  and  pass 

Upon  the  boundless  ocean-plain. 
So  on  the  sea  of  life,  alas ! 

Man  ncars  man,  meets,  and  leaves  again. 

I  knew  it  when  my  life  was  young, 

I   feel  it  still,  now  youth  is  o'er ! 
The   mists  are   on  the  mountain   hung. 

And  Marguerite  I  shall  see  no  more. 

— Matthew  Arnold. 


Italy  proposes  to  collect  all  the  bodies  of  Italian 
soldiers  who  died  fighting  on  the  mountain  front  and 
give  them  fitting  sepulchre  on  one  of  the  highest  peaks, 
probably  San  Michele.  It  is  proposed  that  a  simple, 
noble  monument  be  erected  under  which  will  rest  to- 
gether officers  and  soldiers,  rich  and  poor. 


Oil  derived  from  the  liver  of  sharks  caught  off  the 
coast  of  California  is  used  as  a  leather  preservative. 


January  1,  1921. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PEOPLE  OF  DESTINY. 


Mr.  Philip  Gibbs  Writes  of  Americans  as   He  Saw  Them  at 
Home  and  Abroad. 


Mr.  Philip  Gibbs,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  war 
correspondents,  tells  us  that  he  visited  New  York  for 
the  first  time  after  the  armistice  and  while  the  enthusi- 
asms of  war  were  still  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  adventure  of  life  in  the  city  was  all  the  greater. 
Visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country  had  come  to 
meet  the  returning  soldiers  and  the  floating  population 
flowed  into  all  the  hotels  and  restaurants.  Mr.  Gibbs — 
although  he  does  not  say  so — was  a  good  deal  of  a 
celebrity.  The  hospitality  of  the  city  was  his  and  he 
could  use  his  eyes  and  ears  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage. He  is  far  too  experienced  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  life  in  America.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  con- 
tent to  be  the  good  reporter,  to  tell  us  what  he  saw  and 
heard,  and  to  carry  speculation  no  farther  than  the  facts 
may  justify.  The  main  object  of  his  visit  was  to  give 
war  lectures,  and  he  seems  to  have  found  this  a  de- 
cidedly formidable  task: 

Part  of  the  adventure  of  life  in  New  York  is  the  acquisition 
of  unexpected  knowledge  by  means  of  lectures;  and  Carnegie 
Hall  is  the  Mecca  of  lecturers.  Having  been  one  of  the  lec- 
turers, I  can  speak  from  personal  experience  when  I  say  that 
a  man  who  stands  for  the  first  time  on  the  naked  desert  of 
that  platform,  looking  toward  rows  of  white  faces  and  white 
shirt-fronts  to  the  farthest  limit  of  the  topmost  galleries,  feels 
humility  creep  into  his  soul  until  he  shrinks  to  the  size  of 
Hop-o'-My-Thumb  and  is  the  smallest,  loneliest  thing  in  the 
whole  wide  world.  A  microbe  is  a  monster  to  him,  and 
he  quakes  with  terror  when  he  hears  the  first  squeak  of  his 
tiny  voice  in  the  vast  spaciousness  under  that  high,  vaulted 
roof.  On  that  first  night  of  mine  I  would  have  sold  myself, 
with  white  shirt,  cuff-links,  and  quaking  body,  for  a  two-cent 
piece,  if  any  one  had  been  fool  enough  to  buy  me  and  lee 
me  off  that  awful  ordeal.  And  yet,  looking  back  on  it  now. 
I  know  that  it  was  the  finest  hour  of  my  life,  and  a  wonder- 
ful reward  for  small  service,  when  all  those  people  rose  to 
greet  me,  and  there  came  up  to  me  out  of  that  audience  a 
spiritual  friendship  so  warm  and  generous  that  I  felt  it  like 
the  touch  of  kindly  hands  about  me,  and  recovered  from  my 
fright.  Afterwards,  as  always  happens  in  America,  there  was 
a  procession  of  people  who  came  onto  the  platform  to  shake 
hands  and  say  words  of  thanks,  so  that  one  gets  into  aqtual 
touch  with  all  kinds  of  people  and  their  friendship  becomes 
personal.  In  that  way  I  made  thousands  of  friends  in 
America  and  feel  toward  them  all  a  lasting  gratitude  because 
of  the  generous,  warm-hearted,  splendid  things  they  said  as 
they  passed  with  a  quick  hand-clasp. 

The  first  people  Mr.  Gibbs  met  were  young  news- 
paper men  who  searched  the  ship  like  a  sieve  for  people 
who  had  anything  to  tell.  He  was  rather  afraid  of  them 
at  first,  but  he  found  them  to  be  human  and  friendly 
fellows  who  pumped  him  dry  and  then  gave  him 
cigarettes  as  a  sign  of  comradeship : 

They  know  their  job,  those  American  reporters,  and  I  was 
impressed  especially  by  the  young  women.  There  was  one 
girl  who  sat  squarely  in  front  of  me,  fixed  me  with  candid 
gray  eyes,  and  for  an  hour  put  me  through  an  examination 
about  my  sad  past  until  I  had  revealed  everything.  There  is 
nothing  that  girl  doesn't  know  about  me,  and  I  should  blush 
to  meet  her  again.  She  did  not  take  a  single  note — by  that  I 
knew  her  as  a  good  journalist — and  wrote  two  columns  of 
revelation  with  most  deadly  accuracy  and  a  beautiful  style. 
Another  girl  followed  me  round  a  picture-gallery  listening  to 
casual  remarks  among  a  group  of  friends,  and  wrote  an  article 
on  art-criticism  which  left  me  breathless  with  admiration  at 
her  wit  and  knowledge,  of  which  I  took  the  credit.  One 
young  man,  once  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford,  boarded  the 
train  at  New  York,  bought  me  a  drawing-room  for  private 
conversation,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  Philadelphia  made  it 
entirely  futile  for  me  to  give  a  lecture,  because  he  had  it  all 
in  his  memory,  and  wrote  the  entire  history  of  everything  I 
had  seen  and  thought  through  years  of  war,  in  next  day's 
paper. 

Mr.  Gibbs  tells  us  how  the  American  woman  of 
leisure  spends  her  morning,  and  particularly  the  early 
hours  before  rising.  We  do  not  know  where  he  gets  his 
information,  but  doubtless  it  is  authentic.  First  he  tells 
us  of  her  breakfast  and  of  how  she  reads  the  morning 
newspapers  and  interviews  the  cook: 

For  some  little  time  after  that  the  telephone  is  kept  busy 
at  both  ends,  and,  with  a  cigarette  threatening  to  burn  a 
Buhl  cabinet,  the  lady  of  leisure  talks  to  several  friends  in 
New  York,  answers  a  call  from  the  Western  Union,  and  re- 
ceives a  night-letter  sent  over  the  wire.  "No,  I  am  absolutely 
engaged  on  Monday,  dear.  Tuesday?  So  sorry  I  am  fixed 
up  that  day,  too.  Yes,  and  Thursday  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  Friday?  Oh,  hell,  make  it  Monday,  then!"  That 
is  a  well-worn  New  York  joke,  and  I  found  it  funny  and  tru;: 
to  life,  because  it  is  as  difficult  to  avoid  invitations  in  New 
York  as  collisions  in  Fifth  Avenue.  There  is  a  little  red  book 
on  the  Buhl  cabinet  in  which  the  American  lady  puts  down 
her  engagements  and  the  excuses  she  gave  for  breaking  others 
(it  is  useful  to  remember  those),  and  she  calculates  that  as  far 
as  the  present  day's  work  is  planned  she  will  have  time  to 
finish  the  new  novel  by  John  Galsworthy,  to  get  through  a 
pamphlet  on  bolshevism  which  was  mentioned  at  dinner  by 
an  extremely  interesting  young  man  just  back  from  Russia,  to 
buy  a  set  of  summer  furs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Forty- 
Second  Street  (Herbert,  poor  dear!  says  they  are  utterly  un- 
necessary), to  lunch  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  with  a  party  of 
friends,  including  the  man  who  made  such  a  sensation  with 
his  lecture  on  France  at  the  Carnegie  Hall  (she  will  get  a  lot 
of  first-hand  knowledge  about  the  French  situation),  and  to 
look  in  at  the  bavardage  with  dear  Beatrice  de  H.,  where 
some  of  the  company  of  the  French  theatre  will  meet  French- 
speaking  Americans  and  pretend  to  understand  them.  Then 
there  is  a  nice  free  evening,  for  once  (oh,  that  little  white 
He  in  the  red  book !),  when  she  will  wallow  in  the  latest 
masterpiece  of  H.  G.  Wells  and  learn  all  about  God  and  hu- 
manity as  revealed  by  that  extraordinary  genius  with  a  sense 
of  humor. 

Mr.  Gibbs  found  a  difference  between  the  women  of 
Boston  and  those  of  New  York.  Their  speech  was  a 
little  more  precise  with   a  careful  avoidance  of  slang 


phrases.  He  thinks  the  Puritan  spirit  still  lingers  some- 
what among  the  best  Boston  families: 

I  was  convinced  by  this  one  trivial  incident  I  observed  in  a 
hotel  at  Boston.  A  lady,  obviously  in  transit  from  New  York, 
by  the  public  way  in  which  she  used  her  powder-puff,  and  by 
a  certain  cosmopolitan  easiness  of  manner,  produced  a  gold 
cigarette-case  from  her  muff,  and  began  to  smoke  without 
thinking  twice  about  it.  She  had  taken  just  three  whiffs  when 
a  colored  waiter  approached  in  the  most  deferential  manner 
and  begged  her  to  put  out  her  cigarette,  because  smoking  was 
not  allowed  in  the  public  rooms.  The  lady  from  New  York 
looked  amazed  for  a  moment.     Then  she  laughed,  dropped  her 

cigarette  into  her  coffee-cup,  and  said:     "Oh,  yes I  guess 

I  forgot  I  was  in  Boston !"  In  that  word  Boston  she  ex- 
pressed a  world  of  propriety,  conventional  morality,  and  social 
austerity,  a  long,  long  way  from  the  liberty  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gibbs  confesses  to  some  doubt  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  universal  "movie"  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
He  is  disposed  to  think  that  it  must  be  injurious,  this 
perpetual  spectacle  of  the  ghastly  grimaces  of  "close  up" 
heroines  in  contortions  of  amorous  despair,  and  the 
heaving  breasts,  the  rolling  eyes,  and  the  sickly  smiles  of 
padded  heroes: 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  effect  all  this  has  upon  the 
mentality  of  America.  The  utter  falsity  of  it  all,  the  treacly 
sentiment  of  the  "love"  episodes,  and  the  flaming  vice  of  the 
vicious,  would  have  a  perverting  influence  on  public  imagina- 
tion if  it  were  taken  seriously.  But  I  suppose  that  the  com- 
mon sense  of  American  people  reacts  against  the  absurdity 
of  these  melodramas  after  yielding  to  the  sensation  of  them. 
Yet  I  met  one  lady  who  told  me  she  goes  every  free  afternoon 
to  one  of  these  entertainments,  with  a  deliberate  choice  of 
film-plays  depicting  passion  and  caveman  stuff  "in  order  to 
get  a  thrill  before  dinner  to  relieve  the  boredom  of  do- 
mesticity." That  seems  to  me  as  bad  as  the  drug  habit  and 
must  in  the  long  run  sap  the  moral  and  spiritual  foundation; 
of  a  woman's  soul. 

The  author  has  a  warm  admiration  for  the  crusading 
spirit  displayed  by  America  in  the  war.  He  says  the 
materialism  of  which  America  had  been  accused,  not 
unjustly,  was  broken  through  by  a  spiritual  idealism 
which  touched  every  class: 

All  this  I  heard  when  I  went  to  America  in  the  spring, 
between  armistice  and  peace,  and  with  my  own  eyes  and  ears 
I  saw  and  heard  the  proof  of  it.  Down  Fifth  Avenue  I  saw 
the  march  past  of  troops  whom  I  had  seen  before  marching 
along  the  roads  of  war  to  Ypres  and  Amiens,  when  the  British 
army  was  hard  pressed  and  glad  to  see  these  newcomers.  In 
New  York  clubs  I  met  young  American  officers  who  had  been 
training  with  British  staffs  and  battalions  before  they  fought 
alongside  British  troops.  And  in  American  homes  I  met 
women  who  were  still  waiting  for  their  men  whom  they  had 
sent  away  with  braves  faces,  hiding  the  fear  in  their  hearts, 
and  now  knew,  with  thankfulness,  that  they  were  safe.  Vic- 
tory had  come  quickly  after  the  entry  of  the  American  troops, 
but  it  was  only  the  low  braggart  who  said,  "We  won  the  war — 
and  taught  the  English  how  to  fight."  The  main  body  of  edu- 
cated people  whom  I  met  in  many  American  cities  said. 
rather:  "We  were  the  last  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back. 
We  were  glad  to  share  the  victory,  but  we  did  not  suffer 
enough.  We  came  in  too  late  to  take  our  full  share  of  sac- 
rifice." 

Mr.  Gibbs  believes  that  America's  destiny  will  be 
glorious  for  mankind  if  only  because  America  is  free 
from  the  worship  of  old  and  bad  ideas  and  of  the 
fetiches  that  still  hold  their  sway  in  Europe.  None  the 
less  America  has  great  dangers  in  her  path,  and  only 
the  future  can  disclose  the  extent  of  her  power  to  sur- 
mount them: 

In  that  great  federation  of  United  States  I  saw,  even  in  a 
brief  visit,  possible  dangers  that  may  spoil  America's  chance. 
I  saw  a  luxury  of  wealth  in  New  York  and  other  cities  which 
may  be  a  vicious  canker  in  the  soul  of  the  people.  I  saw  a 
sullen  discontent  among  wage-workers  and  home-coming  sol- 
diers because  too  many  people  had  an  unfair  share  of  wealth. 
I  met  American  Junkers'  who  would  use  the  military  possi- 
bilities of  the  greatest  army  in  the  world  for  imperialistic 
adventures  and  world  dominance.  I  heard  of  anarchy  being 
whispered  among  foreign-born  masses  in  American  cities  and 
passed  over  to  other  laborers  not  of  foreign  origin.  In  the 
censorship  of  the  news  I  saw  the  first  and  most  ominous  sign 
of  government  autocracy  desiring  to  work  its  will  upon  the 
people  by  keeping  them  in  ignorance  and  warping  their 
opinions;  and  now  and  then  I  was  conscious  of  an  intoler- 
ance of  free  thought  which  happened  to  conflict  with  popular 
sentiment,  as  ruthless  as  in  Russia  during  Czardom.  I  saw 
hatred  based  on  ignorance  and  the  brute  spirit  of  men  inflamed 
by  war.  But  these  were  only  accidental  things,  to  be  found 
wherever  humanity  is  crowded,  and  after  my  visit  to  America 
I  came  away  with  memories,  which  are  still  strong  in  my 
heart,  of  a  people  filled  with  vital  energy,  kind  in  heart,  sin- 
cere and  simple  in  their  ways  of  thought  and  speech,  idealistic 
in  emotion,  practical  in  conduct,  and  democratic  by  faith  and 
upbringing.  The  soil  of  America  is  clean  and  strong  and 
free;  and  the  power  that  comes  out  of  it  will,  I  think  and 
hope  and  pray,  be  used  to  gain  the  liberties  of  other  nations, 
and  to  help  forward  the  welfare  of  the  human  family. 

The  author  tells  us  something  of  the  bitterness 
aroused  in  Europe  by  the  claim  that  America  won  the 
war  and  by  the  disposition  to  forget  the  long  years 
when  France  and  England  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
struggle  when  Germany  was  at  her  strongest : 

A  friend  of  mine — an  English  officer — was  in  a  New  York 
hotel  on  Armistice  Night,  when  emotion  and  patriotic  enthusi- 
asm were  high — and  hot.  A  young  American  mounted  a  chair, 
waving  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  He  used  the  good  old  phrase  : 
"Well,  boys,  we  won  the  war!  The  enemy  fell  to  pieces  as 
soon  as  the  doughboys  came  along.  England  and  France  could 
not  do  the  trick  without  us.  We  taught  'em  how  to  fight  and 
how  to  win  !" 

My  friend  smiled,  sat  tight,  and  said  nothing.  He  remem- 
bered a  million  dead  in  British  ranks,  untold  and  Unrecorded 
heroisms,  the  first  French  victory  of  the  Marne,  the  years  of 
epic  fighting  when  French  and  British  troops  had  hurled  them- 
selves against  the  German  lines  and  strained  his  war  ma- 
chine. But  it  was  Armistice  Night,  and  in  New  York,  and 
the  "Yanks"  had  done  jolly  well,  and  they  had  a  right  to 
jubilation  for  their  share  in  victory.  Let  the  boy  shout,  and 
go^d  luck  to  him.  But  an  American  rose  from  his  chair  and 
pushed   his  way  toward  my   friend. 

"I'm  ashamed  to  hear  such  rant  before  British  and  French 
officers,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand.  "We  know  that  our 
share  is  not  as  great  as  yours,   within   a  thousand   miles." 

Those  were  chivalrous  words.  They  represented  the  con- 
viction, I  am  sure,  of  millions  of  Americans  of  the  more 
thoughtful  type,  who  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  swept 


away  beyond  the  just   merits  of  their  national   achievements, 
even  by  the  fervor  of  the  moment. 

The  author  tells  us,  too,  that  there  has  been  some 
European  criticism  of  American  psychology  and  polit- 
ical evolution.  Men  like  George  Bernard  Shaw,  J.  A. 
Hobson,  and  H.  W.  Massingham  do  not  find  in  their 
study  of  the  American  temperament  or  in  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government  the  sense  of  liberty  with  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  credit  themselves: 

They  seem  inclined  to  believe,  indeed,  that  America  has  less 
liberty  in  the  way  of  free  opinion  and  free  speech  than  the 
English  under  their  hereditary  monarchy,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  the  people  is  harshly  intolerant  of  minorities  and  non- 
conforming individuals,  or  of  any  idea  contrary  to  the  general 
popular  opinion  of  the  times.  Some  of  these  critics  see  in  the 
"Statue  of  Liberty"  in  New  York  Harbor  a  figure  of  mockery 
behind  which  is  individualism  enchained  by  an  autocratic 
oligarchy  and  trampled  underfoot  by  the  intolerance  of  the 
masses.  They  produce  in  proof  of  this  not  only  the  position 
of  an  American  President,  with  greater  power  over  the  legis- 
lature than  any  constitutional  king,  but  the  mass  violence  of 
the  majority  in  its  refusal  to  admit  any  difference  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  war  aims  during  the  time  of  war  fever,  and 
the  tyrannical  action  of  the  Executive  in  its  handling  of  labor 
disputes  and  industrial   leaders,   during  and   after  the  war. 

It  is,  I  think,  true  that  as  soon  as  America  entered  the  war 
there  was  no  liberty  of  opinion  allowed  in  the  United  States. 
There  was  no  tolerance  of  "conscientious  objectors"  nor 
mercy  toward  people  who  from  religious  motives,  or  intel- 
lectual crankiness,  were  antagonistic  to  the  use  of  armed 
might. 

There  are  students  of  life  in  the  United  States,  says- 
Mr.  Gibbs,  who  forecast  two  possible  ways  of  develop- 
ment in  the  future  history  of  the  American  people. 
Neither  of  them  is  pleasant  to  contemplate,  but  he 
thinks  there  is  a  shade  of  truth  in  them  and  that  they 
must  be  considered  seriously  as  dangers: 

The  first  vision  of  these  minor  prophets  (and  gloomy  souls) 
is  a  social  revolution  in  the  United  States  on  Bolshevik  lines, 
leading  through  civil  strife  betw'een  the  forces  of  the  wage- 
earning  classes  and  the  profit-holding  classes  to  anarchy  as 
fierce,  as  wild,  and  as  bloody  as  that  in  Russia  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

They  see  Fifth  Avenue  swept  by  machine-gun  fire,  and  its 
rich  shops  sacked,  and  some  of  its  skyscrapers  rising  in  mon- 
strous bonfires  to  lick  the  sky  with  flames. 

They  see  cities  like  Pittsburgh.  Detroit,  and  Cleveland  in 
hands  of  revolutionary  committees  of  workmen  after  wild 
scenes  of  pillage  and  mob  passion. 

They  see  the  rich  daughters  of  millionaires  stripped  of  their 
furs  and  their  pearls  and  roughly  handled  by  hordes  of  angry 
men,  hungry  after  long  strikes  and  lockouts,  desperate  because 
of  a  long  and  undecided  warfare  with  the  strong  and  organized 
powers   of   law   and   of   capital. 

Their  vision  is  rather  hazy  about  the  income  of  this  im- 
aginary civil  war,  but  of  its  immense,  far-reaching  anarchy 
they  have  no  doubt,  with  the  certainty  that  prophets  have 
until  the  progress  of  history  proves  them  to  be  false. 

The  second  way  is  militarism.  Democracy,  it  has 
been  said,  is  no  enemy  of  war,  and  the  democracy  of 
America,  emotional  and  passionate,  may  easily  invoke 
another  conflict. 

Mr.  Gibbs  makes  a  final  plea  for  the  unity  of  the 
English-speaking  world: 

I  have  not  encountered  a  single  American  in  Europe  who 
has  not  expressed,  with  what  I  believe  is  absolute  sincerity, 
a  friendly  and  affectionate  regard  for  England,  whose  people 
and  whose  ways  of  life  they  like,  and  whose  language,  litera- 
ture, and  ideals  belong  to  our  united  civilization.  They  have 
not  found  in  England  any  of  that  hostility  which  they  were 
told  to  expect,  apart  from  a  few  blackguardly  articles  in  low- 
class  journals.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  found  a  friendly 
folk,  grateful  for  their  help  in  the  war,  full  of  admiration 
for  American  methods,  and  welcoming  them  to  our  little  old 
island. 

They  have  gone  back  to  the  United  States  with  the  con- 
viction, which  I  share,  with  all  my  soul,  that  commercial 
rivalry,  political  differences,  and  minor  irritations,  inevitable 
between  two  progressive  peoples  of  strong  character,  must 
never  be  allowed  to  divide  our  two  nations,  who  funda- 
mentally belong  to  the  same  type  of  civilization  and  to  the 
same  code  of  principles.  Most  of  the  so-called  hostility  be- 
tween is  the  mere  froth  of  foul-mouthed  men  on  both  sides, 
and  the  rest  of  it  is  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  masses. 

Mr.  Gibbs  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  book  that  is 
alike  friendly  and  frank  and  that  never  trespasses  be- 
yond the  domain  of  his  own  observations. 

People  of  Destiny.  By  Philip  Gibbs.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers ;  $2. 


In  attempting  to  communicate  with  Mars  there  are 
several  factors  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Henry  Meier  of  Centre  College  summed  these  up  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Academy  of  Science. 
He  said  that  in  the  first  place  the  probably  low  tem- 
perature, rarefied  atmosphere  and  absence  of  water  on 
Mars  are  against  the  existence  there  of  beings  similar 
to  ourselves.  In  the  next  place,  signaling  by  light  must 
be  given  up,  for  the  reason  that  the  earth's  atmosphere 
would  absorb  40  per  cent,  of  the  light  sent  out,  and 
the  distance  is  so  great  that  an  area  of  light  ten  miles 
square  on  the  earth  would,  if  seen  from  Mars  through 
a  telescope  magnifying  500  times,  appear  like  an  area 
one  inch  square  viewed  at  a  distance  of  500  feet.  In 
considering  signals  by  radio  it  has  been  computed  that 
it  would  require  a  current  of  a  million  amperes  at  the 
sending  station  to  obtain  one  ampere  at  a  receiving  sta- 
tion on  Mars.  And  Mr.  Meier  remarked  that  the  pow- 
erful electric  current  sent  out  by  the  sun  would  prob- 
ably overwhelm  the  weak  waves  sent  from  the  earth. 
^»m  

Forty-six  states  of  the  Union,  reports  the  Bureau  of 
Public"  Roads,   expended   $400,000,000   on    rural    roads 
and   bridges   during   1919.     This   expendit 
third  greater  than  that  of  1918. 

^>^    

Investigators  state  that  this  year's  Cuba;.       i       :rop 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  island. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  December  23,  1920,  were  $152,500,000, 
an  increase  of  $17,100,000  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year. 


Gold  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
San  Francisco  was  less  by  $26,974,000  on  De- 
cember 23d  than  on  December  17th,  according 
to  the  weekly  statement  issued  Friday  cover- 
ing the  five  business  days  of  last  week.  Total 
gold  reserves  were  lower  by  $21,075,000  and 
total  reserves  by  $20,878,000.  The  three  de- 
creases were  due  to  a  falling  off  of  more  than 
$9,000,000  in  gold  and  gold  certificates,  of 
nearly  $11,000,000  in  the  gold  settlement  fund 
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of  the   Federal  Reserve  Board  and  of  nearly 
$3,000,000  in  gold  with  foreign  agencies. 

Total  bills  on  hand  were  $653,000  higher, 
total  earning  assets  rose  $1,138,000,  and  total 
resources  fell  $26,309,000. 


Better  money  conditions  in  1921  should  re- 
sult from  the  progressive  improvement  now 
operative  in  certain  adverse  factors  of  the 
country's  bank  credit  situation,  according  to  a 
statement  made  recently  by  James  S.  Alexan- 
der, president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce in  New  York.  He  expresses  the  opinion 
that  banking  may  expect  to  serve  the  needs  of 
legitimate  business  with  a  lesser  degree  of 
credit  strain  than  during  the  past  jear.  The 
chief  cause  of  betterment,  he  says,  was  a  re- 
duction in  the  volume  of  war  paper  and  frozen 
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and  speculative  commercial  credits  in  bank 
resources   impairing  their   liquidity-. 

"Business  men  are  justified  in  feeling  con- 
fident that  the  money  situation  in  the  United 
States  in  1921  will  be  a  very  different  matter 
from  what  it  has  been  during  1 920,"  Mr. 
Alexander's  statement  says.  "Certain  specific 
factors  are  clearly  recognizable  as  the  chief 
adverse  forces  affecting  bank  credit  during 
the  past  year,  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  they  will  not  be  so  powerfully  ope- 
rative in  the  year  to  come.'* 

To  illustrate  the  improvement  of  unfavor- 
able factors  in  the  situation  Mr.  Alexander 
cites  figures  of  800  banking  institutions,  re- 
porting weekly  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
with  resources  estimated  at  about  40  per  cent, 
of  the  resources  of  all  banks.  From  January 
to  mid-October,  he  points  out,  these  banks 
showed    a    decrease    of    $500,000,000    in    the 
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amount  of  United  States  securities  owned  by 
them  and  of  $380,000,000  in  loans  secured  by 
government  securities,  which  for  all  banks 
would  indicate  a  reduction  in  war  paper  hold- 
ings of  about  two  billion  dollars.  There  also 
was  a  drop  of  $200,000,000  in  loans  secured 
by  stocks  and  bonds,  this  item  representing 
in  considerable  part  speculative  operations. 
At  the  same  time  loans  chiefly  for  manufac- 
turing, commercial,  and  agricultural  purposes 
showed  an  increase  of  $1,510,000,000. 

"These  figures  indicate  that  while  there  has 
been  marked  contraction  in  the  non-liquid 
and  speculative  elements  of  bank  credits, 
there  has  been  a  continued  expansion  in  the 
accommodation  extended  to  meet  business 
needs,"  the  statement  says.  "This  explains 
why,  although  to  mid-October  contraction 
was  not  operative  in  the  total  volume  of 
credit,  better  conditions  were  in  sight  in  the 
banking  situation.  It  was  because  there  had 
been  this  marked  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  credit. 

"A  contraction  in  commercial  credits  set 
in  during  October.  In  this  month  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  non-liquid  elements  also  main- 
tained a  rapid  pace.  Thus  two  elements  of 
betterment  were  operative,  improved  liquidity 
and   contraction   of   the  total. 

"If  the  foregoing  facts  and  deductions  are 
of  value,  it  is  not  because  of  the  light  they 
throw  on  past  events,  but  because  of  the 
promise  they  hold  for  the  future.  They  carry 
the  conviction  that  credit  conditions  should 
be  more  satisfactory  during  1921  than  they 
have  been  during  1920.  These  figures  justify 
business  men  in  expecting  our  credit  re- 
sources to  function  more  efficiently  in  the 
future  than  they  have  in  the  immediate  past 
to  facilitate  their  business  operations,  because 
the  four  great  causes  of  impaired  credit  in 
1920  should  not  exert  the  same  influence  in 
the  year  that  lies  ahead. 

"We  may  assume  that  war  paper,  in  passing 
from  the  hands  of  the  banks,  will  rest  perma- 
nently in  the  hands  of  the  ultimate  investor, 
where  it  belongs,  and  that  it  will  not  again 
seriously  impair  the  liquidity  of  commercial 
bank  resources.  We  may  also  hope  that  we 
shall  not  in  1921  see  a  national  transporta- 
tion breakdown,  which  added  a  large  portion 
to  the  impairment  of  credit.  Again  we  may 
expect  that  there  will  not  be  the  same  violent 
price  changes  and  that,  therefore,  commercial 
credit  will  not  be  employed  for  purposes  of 
commodity  speculation  to  the  same  extent. 
Finally,  we  may  expect  that  prices  and  the 
production  of  goods  will  be  cooidinated  more 
closely  to  normal  public  demands  and  the 
emergency  should  not  arise  to  carry  such 
large  unliquidated  stocks  over  a  period  of 
stagnation. 

"With  these  factors  absent  or  reduced  in 
degree  it  should  be  possible  for  business  men 
to  find  ample  means  for  financing  their  opera- 
tions and  to  make  their  calculations  with  the 
definite  assurance  that  the  cost  of  credit  will 
not  be  prohibitive,  while  the  supply  may  be 
relied   upon    to    meet   all   legitimate   demands. 

"The  situation  is  yet  far  from  normal.  The 
.continued  lack  of  public  buying  has  made  it 
impossible  for  many  commodities  and  for 
many  lines  of  merchandise  to  become  reason- 
ably liquidated,  and  the  process  can  not  be 
completed  until  buying  once  more  becomes 
active  and  production  is  again  demanded.  But 
the  banks  have  stood  by  business,  and  busi- 
ness may  feel  confident  that  it  is  within  the 
power  and  the  inclination  of  the  banks  to 
continue  to   cooperate. 

"There  has  been  a  tendency  in  some  quar- 
ters to  lay  the  blame  for  business  conditions 
in  1920  upon  credit  inflation.  The  funda- 
mental fault  was  not  in  the  mere  extent  to 
which  credit  was  expanded.  There  was  no 
credit  inflation  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
lavishly  increased  without  regard  to  actual 
demands.  It  is  undeniable  that  our  credit 
expansion  during  the  year  was  unprecedented- 
It  is  true  also  that  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  expand  credit  to  the  extent  that 
it  was  expanded  had  it  not  been  for  the  im- 
pairment of  its  efficiency  as  a  result  of  the 
various  elements  pointed  out  in  the  fore- 
going; a  smaller  volume  of  credit  would  un- 
doubtedly have  sufficed  to  accomplish  the 
work  that  was  actually  accomplished  during 
the  year  if  credit  had  functioned  with  its 
maximum  efficiency  of  complete  liquidity. 
However,  conditions  and  needs  considered, 
credit  was  not  over-expanded. 

"But  by  saying  that  credit  in  1920  was  not 
over-expanded  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that 
the  rime  is  not  at  hand  for  contraction.  With 
our  credit  regaining  its  full  efficiency,  with 
prices  going  down,  with  liquidation  in  process, 
and  with  the  volume  of  business  running  on 
lower  levels,  there  is  not  the  economic  de- 
mand for  the  present  volume  of  credit,  and 
therefore  its  contraction  to  a  true  parity-  with 
current  conditions  is  to  be  -desired." 


The  president  of  a  country  bank  writes: 
"Last  week  a  farmer  came  to  me  desiring  to 
invest  $2000.  A  neighbor  had  been  talking  to 
him  about  a  certain  oil  stock  that  had  been 
painted  in  glowing  colors.  When  he  went  out 
of  the  office.  I  had  persuaded  him  to  buy  the 
following:  $500  Third  Liberty  Loan  Bonds: 
$500  Dominion  of  Canada  Bonds;  five  shares 


Standard  oil  of  New  Jersey  7  per  cent,  pre- 
ferred stock ;  five  shares  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  stock." 

Here  was  a  country  banker  performing  a 
great  sen-ice  for  a  customer.  (For  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  oil  stocks  that  are 
painted  in  glowing  colors  don't  come  true.) 
Here  was  a  country  banker  rendering  a  valu- 
able sen-ice  to  his  community-  by  conserving 
the  saving  of  one  of  its  members.  Here  also 
was  a  country"  banker  building  the  foundation 
for  the  future  success  of  his  own  business  on 
the  solid  rock  of  sen-ice  to  his  fellow-man 
(says  John  K.  Barnes  in  the  Century  Maga- 
zine). 

This  latter  point  is  worthy  of  more  em- 
phasis. Many  country  bankers  can  not  see 
how  it  helps  their  business  to  have  their 
clients  draw  down  their  deposits  to  buy  se- 
curities. It  looks  to  them  like  cutting  down 
their  own  profits  to  encourage  it.  But  the 
progressive  banker,  like  this  bank  president, 
is  broad  enough  "to  realize  that  the  proper 
investment  of  his  customer's  funds  in  staple 
investments  is  far  more  valuable  to  his  in- 
stitution than  the  mere  dormant  deposits 
owned  by  his  customers."  That  is  quoted 
from  this  same  country  bank  president's  let- 
ter ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say :  "If  the  country 
banker  is  fair  with  his  customer,  he  should 
advise  him  to  keep  a  portion  of  his  funds  on 
deposit,  a  portion  of  his  money  in  liquid  se- 
curities, and  a  portion  in  securities  of  a  fixed 
character." 

An  important  lesson  can  be  drawn  from 
this  banker's  experience  with  the  farmer. 
This  banker  adopted  the  best  method  of 
fighting  the  get-rich -quick  promotion  evil. 
For  a  banker  might  warn  his  customer 
against  one  promotion  stock  only  to  have  him 
fall  victim  to  the  next  one  that  is  presented 
to  him  in  a  more  appealing  manner.  Or  a 
banker  himself  might  not  be  sufficiently  in- 
formed, to  make  his  warning  convincing 
enough  to  overcome  the  glowing  promises  of 
the  promoter.  That  is  one  of  the  great  dif- 
ficulties in  all  defensive  fighting  against  the 
stock  promotion  evil ;  we  all  know  much 
more  about  the  value  of  a  promotion  proposi- 
tion after  it  has  failed  than  we  do  before. 
But  if  we  fight  it  offensively,  by  getting  the 
man  who  is  tempted  to  buy  promotion  stocks 
to  put  his  savings  into  securities  that  we  do 
know  about,  then  the  battle  is  won.  It  is 
not  won  until  the  money  is  safely  invested. 
That  is  what  this  country  banker  is  doing  in 
the  regular  course  of  business  in  his  little 
community.  Probably  many  other  bankei=. 
are  rendering  the  same  sen-ice  to  their  cus- 
tomers. If  they  are,  their  communities  are 
benefiting  because  of  it,  and  they  themselves 
will  reap  the  benefits  that  will  flow  therefrom. 
This  may  give  the  answer  to  the  question  : 
"Are  we  going  to  abandon  our  Liberty-  Bond 
buyers?"  It  may  show  how  we  can  keep  as 
investors  many  of  those  who  bought  their 
first  securities  during  the  war  for  patriotic 
reasous  and  because  they  were  personally- 
solicited  to  buy  them.  The  investment  bank- 
ing houses  can  not  reach  these  people  by  per-  | 
sonal  solicitation  because  the  commissions  that 
they  get  will  not  cover  the  expense  of  sending 
salesmen  to  see  these  small  investors.  But 
can  not  the  local  banker  come  in  here  as  the 
link  between  the  reliable  investment  house,  ; 
which  is  creating  sound  investment  securities, 
and  the  small  investor  who  should  be  buying  i 
them?  And  should  not  the  country  banker  be  ! 
doing  more  to  conserve  the  savings  of  his  ■ 
community  than  simply  advising  with  those  j 
customers  who  come  into  the  bank  seeking  j 
advice?  Should  he  not  actually  become  the  | 
advance  agent  of  the  new  day  in  the  invest-  j 
ment  market? 

This  is  a  matter  worthy  of  the  country 
banker's  attention  and  that  of  our  leading 
investment  bankers.  The  latter  would  like 
to  distribute  securities  more  widely  than  they 
now  do ;  they  rejoice  over  each  new  investor 
who  is  added  to  their  lists,  no  matter  how 
small  he  or  she  may  be.  And  the  country 
banker  is  beginning  to  realize  that  he  has  a 
selfish  as  well  as  a  broader  interest  in  the 
safe  investment  of  the  savings  of  his  com- 
munity. The  flotation  of  the  Liberty  Bond 
issues,  as  this  bank  president  affirms,  has 
educated  the  public  to  buy  bonds.  "Of  that," 
he  says,  "there  is  no  question" ;  but  he  also 
says,  "Some  new  method  of  distribution  must 
take  place  and  investment  houses  are  fol- 
lowing the  lines  followed  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  or  thirty-  years,  and  as  a  consequence  are 
not  getting  as  wide  a  distribution  of  securities 
as   they  should." 

This  is  criticism  that  the  investment 
banker  might  well  heed.  For  if  some  new 
method  of  distribution  of  sound  securities  to 
the  small  investor  is  not  found,  a  good  part 
of  the  savings  of  those  people  may  soon  be 
lost,  not  only  to  themselves  and  their  com- 
munities, but  to  the  legitimate  business  of 
the  country  as  well.  Their  education  as  in- 
vestors may  end  in  disaster,  just  as  the  edu- 
cation of  some  has  already  ended  in  disgust 
due  to  the  declines  in  the  Liberty  Loan  Bonds. 
One  of  the  things  going  on,  for  instance,  al- 
though not  of  as  patently  bad  a  character 
as  the  selling  of  fake  promotino  stocks,  but 
which,  however,  may  have  a  more  far-reach- 
ing effect,  is  this  country-wide  sale  of  specu- 
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lative  securities  that  is  now  being  carried  on 
by  houses  operating  on  what  is  known  as  the 
"one-call  system."  Several  of  these  houses 
have  sprung  up  in  the  past  few  years  and  have 
had  an  enormous  growth.  One,  for  example, 
has  offices  in  about  seventy-five  cities,  has 
more  than  eighty  thousand  customers  on  its 
books,  and  employs  a  thousand  salesmen.  It 
plays  on  the  small  investor's  feelings  by  tell- 
ing him  it  is  the  first  house  to  ever  offer  him 
a  chance  to  participate  in  the  full  earning 
power  of  businesses,  and  it  represents,  or 
rather  misrepresents,  its  stock  offerings  as 
being  better  than  bonds  or  mortgages.  It  is 
able  to  send  its  salesmen  to  call  on  the  small 
investor  because  of  the  large  commission  it 
gets  on  its  securities.  This  is  one  of  the  new 
developments  that  the  investment  banker 
should  be  fighting  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try. If,  through  the  country  banker,  he  can 
carry  the  campaign  into  the  enemy's  territory 
— among  the  small  investors — his  chances  of 
success  will  be  much  improved. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  present  business 
situation  to  be  alarmed  at  or  which  should 
surprise  any  thinking  person.  Every  great 
war  has  been  followed  by  inflation,  high 
prices,  increased  pay  to  wage-earners,  great 
extravagance  in  expenditures,  and  then  re- 
cession  to   pre-war   levels    (says   the   Farmers 
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and  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles 
in  its  December  monthly  financial  letter). 

We  have  had*  all  the  inflation  evils  in  a 
most  extravagant  form.  Now  the  morning 
after  is  here.  The  business  world  has  a  bad 
taste  in  its  mouth.  The  wage-earners,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  in  nearly  all  of  the  United 
States  except  Los  Angeles,  from  being 
profiteers,  who  took  all  the  traffic  would  bear, 
are  now  appearing,  cap  in  hand,  as  supplicants 
for  a  job.  Instead  of  three  joh^  chasing  one 
man,  three  men  are,  in  many  instances, 
chasing  one  job.  These  things  have  hap- 
pened intermittently  since  the  world  began. 
The   leveling  process   is   working. 

The    fall    in    prices    of    farm    products    has 


to  bolster  up  those  in  impaired  condition, 
can  not  expect  to  have  plain  sailing. 

Business  is  still  reported  to  be  slow  and 
dull.  The  wholesalers  are  not  cutting  prices 
sufficiently  to  meet  buyers'  demands.  The  re- 
tailers yet  hesitate  to  take  the  plunge  that 
means  severe  losses  to  them.  The  prospects 
are  that  the  longer  either  class,  wholesaler 
or  retailer,  hesitates,  the  greater  the  losses 
will  be.  Local  merchants  are  not  complain- 
ing. All  of  them  claim  to  be  doing  well. 
Some  say  their  sales  are  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore. Theirs  is,  however,  an  exception  to  the 
rule  throughout  the  nation  at  large. 

The  tremendous  oil  development  in  this  lo- 
cality, the  expansion  of  the  moving-picture 
business,  our  increasing  foreign  commerce, 
the  influx  of  thousands  of  people  a  day,  who 
are  coming  here  to  live,  are  all  business- 
sustaining  influences.  And  yet,  in  the  long 
run,  we  can  not  hope  to  escape  the  depression 
which  the  Eastern  States  are  now  undergoing. 

The  usual  Christmas  trade,  if  it  develops, 
ought  to  pretty  well  clean  up  present  stocks 
of  retail  merchants.  If  it  does,  these  mer- 
chants will  be  in  the  market  for  replenish- 
ments. Merchants  can  not  refrain  from  buy- 
ing for  any  long  extended  period.  If  they 
remain  in  business  they  must  have  new  stocks 
of  goods  to  supply  their  trade.  A  cut  in  re- 
tail prices  of  essential  commodities,  to  equal 
the  recession  of  the  same  goods  at  wholesale, 
would  stimulate  Christmas  buying. 
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cost  the  American  farmers  billions  of  dol- 
lars. The  fall  in  the  price  of  such  staples  as 
sugar,  coffee,  wool,  cotton,  hides,  and  leather 
has  cost  dealers  in  these  commodities  as  much 
as  the  farmers  have  lost  in  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  farm  products.  The  holders  of  in- 
dustrial stocks  and  bonds  have  suffered  in 
proportion,  from  the  depreciation  caused  by 
forced  liquidation  on  a  large  scale.  The  day 
of  reckoning  for  late  purchaser  of  preferred 
stocks  and  bonds,  bearing  high  rates  of  in- 
terest, will  come  in  the  future.  If  the  best- 
season  securities  in  America  have  receded 
in  price,  this  new  crop  of  securities,  many  of 
which  are  on  business  experiments,   or  issued 


Whiie  certain  European  nations  have  been 
readjusting  boundary  lines  and  teritorial  con- 
trol in  Africa,  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  have  been  successfully  invading  the 
markets  of  that  continent.  Our  exports  to 
Africa  (says  a  statement  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York)  in  the  year  which  ends 
with  this  month  will  aggregate  six  times  as 
much  as  in  1914,  and  our  imports  from  that 
continent  seven  times  as  much  as  in  1914. 
Our  total  trade  with  Africa  in  the  calendar 
year  1920  will  aggregate  $325,000,000  against 
$47,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1914,  all  of 
which  preceded  the  war. 

Africa  is,  continues  the  bank's  statement, 
the  latest  of  the  grand  divisions  to  recognize 
the  quality  and  attractiveness  of  United 
States  merchandise,  and  especially  United 
States  manufactures.  For  a  long  period  prior 
to  the  war  the  exports  to  that  continent  were 
practically  at  a  standstill,  and  never  reached 
as  much  as  $30,000,000  per  annum.  With  the 
opening  of  the  war  German  trade  with  that 
continent  was,  of  course,  absolutely  cut  off, 
and  the  British  and  French  manufacturers 
and  exporters  were  too  busily  occupied  with 
other  matters  to  give  close  attention  to  the 
African  markets.  As  a  consequence  the 
people  of  that  continent  turned  to  the  United 
States  to  supply  the  manufactures  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  draw  from  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Belgium.  Italy,  and 
Portugal,  as  all  of  those  European  countries 
had  large  areas  in  Africa,  and  therefore  sup- 


plied  the   bulk   of   the   merchandise    entering 
those  markets. 

With  this  change  in  South  Africa's  buying 
opportunities — the  necessity  of  looking  to  the 
United  States  instead  of  relying  upon  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  controlling  the  respective 
areas — our  exports  to  that  continent  began  to 
climb;  they  were  in  the  calendar  year  1914, 
$25,000,000;  1915,  $37,000,000;  1916,  $54,000,- 
000;  1918,  $59,000,000;  1919,  $98,000,000,  and 
in  1920  will  show  a  total  of  $165,000,000,  or 
practically  double  that  of  the  immediately 
preceding  year,  and  six  times  as  much  as  in 
the  year  preceding  the  war. 

Cotton  is,  of  course,  our  largest  import 
from  Africa,  amounting  in  the  fiscal  year  1920 
to  $103,000,000,  coming  direct  from  Egypt,  as 
against  $23,000,000  in  1919  and  $21,000,000 
in  1918.  Wool  probably  ranks  next  to  cot- 
ton, amounting  in  the  fiscal  year  1920  to  ap- 
proximately $25,000,000,  while  cacao,  chiefly 
from  British  West  Africa,  was  $22,750,000 
against  $11,500,000  in  1919  and  $10,000,000  in 
1918. 

Manufactures  of  all  sorts,  but  especially  au- 
tomobiles, mining  machinery,  cotton  goods, 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  electrical  ma- 
chinery, boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  and  house- 
hold requirements  of  all  sorts,  are  the  prin- 
cipal articles  exported  to  Africa,  automobiles 
alone  amounting  to  $7,000,000  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1919  against  $2,500,000  in  the  pre 
ceding  year.  

Mr.  A.  J.  J.  Lundburg,  publisher  of  Lund- 
burg's  Liberty  Loan  Interest  Calendar,  will 
inaugurate  a  new  service  beginning  January 
1st  in  connection  with  stocks  and  bonds 
traded  in  on  San  Francisco  exchange,  both 
listed  and  unlisted.  The  service  will  cover 
accrued  interest,  sales,  and  quotations,  with 
dates  in  the  case  of  inactive  securities ;  also 
the  yield  and  dividends,  when  ex-dividend 
and  so  forth.  It  will  include  a  news  service 
on  such  securities,  as,  for  instance,  when 
bonds  are  called  for  redemption,  conversion 
privileges,  and  the  like,  and  is  expected  to 
prove  very  useful  to  banks,  brokerage  houses, 
and  other  institutions  interested  in  securities. 
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The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Equitable 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  have  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  payable 
December  31st  to  stockholders  of  record  De- 
cember 21st.  In  addition  the  trustees  also 
declared  an  extra  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  pay- 
able January  10th  to  stockholders  of  record 
December  21st.  

The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company,  in- 
vestment brokers,  of  San  Francisco  and  Port- 
land, distributed  to  all  employees  in  both 
offices  last  week  15  per  cent,  of  the  salary 
received  during  the  year.  Since  its  organiza- 
tion the  company  has  had  in  effect  a  profit- 
sharing  plan.  The  company  reports  a  very 
successful    year. 

The  Portland  office  has  already  moved  into 
much  larger  and  better  quarters  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  San  Francisco  office  is 
also  contemplating  a  move  into  larger  quar- 
ters. Both  offices  have  taken  on  several  new 
salesmen  recently  in  accordance  with  their 
plan  of  enlarging  and  extending  their  busi- 
ness.   

The  attention  of  the  investing  public  is  fur- 
ther called  to  the  financial  plan  of  the  Six- 
Minute  Ferry  Company  in  that  all  stock 
issued  is  "common  stock"  and  every  share- 
holder therefore  knows  that  his  stock  stands 
on  an  equality  with  all  stock  of  the  company. 
The  stock  of  the  company  will  not  be  listed 
on  any  exchange,  no  fluctuation,  but  will  be 
held  at  par  ($50  per  share)  and  saleable  at 
this  the  purchasing  price.  It  is  the  desire 
and  aim  of  the  directors  that  a  large  number 
of  small  stockholders  rather  than  a  few  large 
ones,  that  the  stock  be  widely  distributed.  A 
community  proposition,  so  called,  in  which  a 
real  service  to  the  public  is  offered  as  well 
as  a  safe  investment.  We  are  just  informed 
that  the  Berkeley  Chamber. of  Commerce  has 
indorsed  the  proposition  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Farlees  H.   Brown,   president  of  the  company. 


An  arrangement  has  been  completed  where- 
by Britain  will  repay  its  debt  of  $150,000,000 
to  the  Candian  banks  in  monthly  installments 
ending  April,  1922  (says  the  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  its  December  monthly  letter). 

During  November  the  Wheat  Board  made 
a  final  distribution  of  18  cents  per  bushel  to 
wheat-growers.  The  original  advance  was 
$2.15  per  bushel,  and  the  last  payment  brings 
the  price  paid  for  the  1919  wheat  crop  to 
$2.63  per  bushel  on  the  basis  of  No.  1  North- 
ern  at  the   head   of  the   lakes. 

The  October  bank  statement  showed  a  de- 
crease of  $29,000,000  in  loans  and  one  of 
$3,800,000  in  deposits.  Current  loans  in 
Canada  amounted  to  $1,405,000,000,  or  $300,- 
500,000  more  than  in  October  a  year  ago. 
Deposits  in  Canada  increased  by  $11,500,000 
to  $1,958,000,000.  but  those  abroad  fell  off  by 
$15,280,000  to  $339,955,000.  A  decline  ot 
current  loans  in  Canada  in  October  is  un- 
usual, and  is  due  to  adjustment  of  credits  to 
sharply  declining  commodity  prices. 
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The   general  market  has  undergone   severe 


declines  during  the  last  two  months,  indica- 
tions being  that  the  readjustment  toward  nor- 
mal peace-time  conditions  is  nearing  comple- 
tion, where  those  securities  are  concerned 
which  are  selling  too  high.  When  this  down- 
ward readjustment  is  completed  the  securities 
which  have  been  selling  too  low  should  under- 
go their  upward  price  readjustment.  In  this 
latter  class  may  be  embraced  high-class  bonds, 
railway  and  public  utility  issues,  and  probably 
the  better  oil   securities. 

Industrials  were  selling  entirely  too  high, 
but  now  it  is  apparently  time  thoughtfully  to 
consider  them  and  make  preparations  to  ac- 
cumulate desirable  industrials  for  investment 
holding  on  the  long  pull  basis. — A.  IV.  Coote. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Moon  Calf. 

"Moon  Calf,"  by  Floyd  Dell,  is  a  novel  .of 
abnormal  adolescence — an  addition,  in  fact, 
to  the  sempiternal  psychological  novel  that 
reaches  us  from  all  sides,  but  only  on  one 
subject — the  artistic  temperament.  It  would 
seem  that  the  novelists,  having  decided  a  priori 
— or  possibly  from  experience — that  nothing 
but  a  "psychological  novel-'  will  sell,  have  all 
set  about  to  write  these  introspective  studies. 
It  is  not  at  all  requisite  of  a  psychological 
novel  that  it  be  morbid  or  introspective.  But 
perhaps  the  public  has  expressed  its  wish,  in 
that  wonderful  secret  way  it  has  with  pub- 
lishers, that  it  is  athirst  for  morbidity.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  post-bellum  reaction.  But  we  have 
a  suspicion  that  the  average  novelist — lacking 
the  objectivity  of  Henry  lames — has  no  alter- 
native but  to  be  introspective  when  he  sets 
out  to  write  a  psychological  novel.  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  thing  is  immediately  apparent. 
The  object  of  art  is  not  to  portray  art — how- 
ever artistically  it  can  be  done — nor  even  to 
describe  the  processes,  noble  or  ignoble,  of 
the  production  of  the  artist — but  rather  to 
suggest  synthetic  life,  whether  realistically  or 
symbolically.  And  this  remark  is  particularly 
true  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  ren- 
dition is  not  artistic. 

"Moon  Calf"  treats  with  the  most  appalling 
solemnity  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  hero's 
life — that  era  of  roseate  funniness,  no  matter 
what  the  actual  conditions.  It  is  not  a  com- 
parison to  say  that  Booth  Tarkington  would 
have  given  us  a  Middle  Western  youth  of 
equal  nonentity  with  color  and  laughter. 

True,  Floyd  Dell  is  not  a  humorous  writer. 
But  let  him  select  what  Arnold  Bennett  calls 
a  first-class  theme,  if  he  must  be  serious. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  first  twenty  j'ears 
of  a  life  can  not  supply  material  for  a  serious 
novel,  but  certainly  the  monotonous  chronicle 
of  twenty-  years  of  ordinary  egotism  is  not 
worthy  of  a  serious  study.  It  is  only  tolerable 
treated  in  the  manner  that  any  person  with  a 
sense  of  humor  would  treat  it. 

A  word  of  defense  should  be  added  in 
justice  to  the  Middle  West.  Some  time  ago 
an  editor  from  one  of  the  Middle  States  re- 
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gretted  that  writers  invariably  choose  either 
of  the  coasts  for  an  American  scene,  ignoring 
the  immense  possibilities  of  the  central  part 
of  rhe  country-  That  the  Middle  West  has  an 
atmosphere  of  its  own  is  indisputable,  but  it 
is  not  the  atmosphere  of  "Moon  Calf,"  sug- 
gestive of  the  crude  newness  generally  asso- 
ciated with  Chicago  applied  to  a  one-horse 
town.  The  small  towns  of  the  Middle  West 
are  historic  and  dignified.  Life  in  them  is 
quiet,  compared  with  life  in  San  Francisco  or 
New  York,  but  it  is  not  garish  as  in  "Moon 
Calf."  The  most  conventional  society-  in 
America  is  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the 
country — an  impression  the  reader  does  not 
gather  from  the  peculiar  brand  of  socialism 
worn  by  all  the  characters  in  the  book.  In 
fact  if  tne  locality  of  "Moon  Calf"  were  not 
identified  one  would  naturally  assume  it  must 
be  some  part  of  the  country  he  had  never 
visited — nor  would  any  section  be  particularly 
anxious  to  recognize  the  reflection  of  its  popu- 
lation in  these  animalistic,  uninteresting 
people. 

A  minor  error  of  "Moon  Calf"  viewed  fifty 
years  hence  is  the  1920  diction  and  slang  ap- 
pearing in  this  chronicle  that  closes  some  five 
vears  after  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis. — 
R.  G. 

Moon-  Calf.  By  Floyd  Dell.  New  York:  Al- 
fred A-  Knopf. 

Night  and  Day. 
This  substantial  volume  of  over  500  pages 
is  a  group  of  character  studies  rather  than  a 
novel,  and  the  characters  are  typically  English. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Woolf  is  more  successful  with 
her  women  than  with  her  men.  Her  heroes, 
and  there  are  two,  seem  to  lack  somewhat  in 
virility,  while  Ralph  Denham,  whom  we  may 
suspect  of  being  her  favorite,  is  a  rather  dis- 
agreable  person.  Ralph  is  not  sure  that  he 
wants  to  marry  Katharine  Hilbery,  not  sure  if. 
or  when,  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  his 
arguments  pro  and  con  sometimes  verge  on 
the  tedious.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
Ralph  ought  to  marry  Mary  Datchet,  the 
suffrage  worker,  whose  strong  common  sense 
sometimes  rebels  against  the  absurdities  of  agi- 
tation, organization,  and  propaganda.  When 
Ralph  finally  makes  up  his  mind  that  he 
wants  to  marry  Katharine  he  is  nearly  too 
late,  for  Katharine  has  engaged  herself  to  Wil- 
liam Rodney  a  litterateur  and  a  poet  with  a 
tendency  to  temper  and  tears.  Katharine  is 
not  sure  that  she  loves  Rodney,  and  Rodney  :s 
not  sure  that  he  loves  Katharine.  All  these 
people  pass  through  incredible  searchings  of 
heart  before  they  can  decide  whom  they  love. 
It  may  be  that  women  do  this  sort  of  thing. 
but  men  do  not.  Men  can  usually  diagnose 
their  malady  at  a  first  glance,  and  so  we  have 
no  patience  with  either  Ralph  or  William. 
They  talk  about  themselves  too  much. 

But  Mrs.  Woolf 's  women  are  delicious. 
There  is  Mrs.  Hilbery.  who  is  writing  the  life 
of  her  father,  the  great  poet  A  Hardy  ce,  and 
who  is  rapidly  burying  herself  under  accumu- 
lating manuscripts.  Mary  Datchet  is  a  fine 
bit  of  characterization  and  the  same  mav  be 
said  of  the  other  members  of  her  suffrage 
organization,  taking  themselves  with  such 
deadly  earnestness  and.  so  extraordinarily 
busy  about  nothing.  Mrs.  Woolf  has  peopled 
her  stage  most  liberally.  All  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  and  women  move  about  it,  and 
they  move  with  an  individuality  and  a  spon- 
taneity that  show  craftsmanship  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind.  Those  who  like  a  leisurely  novel, 
with  wit  instead  of  fun,  the  rapier  edge 
rather  than  the  bludgeon,  will  find  it  here. 

Night  and  Day.  By  Virginia  Woolf.  New 
York:    George   H.    Doran    Company. 


rather  disreputable  litle  girl,  but  she  can  sing 
divinely,  and  so  Thurley  sings  her  way  all 
through  the  story- 
It  takes  Thurley  a  long  time  to  discuvei 
that  her  voice  is  her  fortune,  and  perhaps 
she  would  never  have  discovered  it  but  for 
old  Miss  Abigail  Clergy,  who  had  an  unfortu- 
nate love  affair  in  her  youth  and  has  lived 
ever  since  in  her  fine  house  as  an  eccentric 
recluse.  But  now  all  Miss  Clergy's  money  is 
at  her  service  and  Thurley  must  go  to  New 
York  to  be  trained,  and  this  means  breaking 
her  engagement  with  her  village  lover,  Daniel, 
who  has  village  ideas  about  women  who  sing 
and  who  would  certainly  never  made  a  good 
husband  for  a  prima  donna. 

So  Thurley  goes  to  New  York  and  we 
watch  her  training  and  her  inclusion  in  the 
great  world  of  the  stage.  Being  a  great 
singer,  she  becomes  rich.  As  a  beauty  she  is 
courted  by  all  and  sundry,  including  the  vil- 
lage lover  whom  she  has  dismissed  and  who 
has  married  another  girl.  Thurley  is  much 
confused  in  her  love  affairs,  not  being  sure 
whom  she  wants  to  marry  or  whether  she 
wants  to  marry  at  all.  She  oscillates,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  village  of  her  childhood 
and  the  great  city  of  her  success.  Then 
comes  the  war,  and  patriotism  helps  somehow 
toward  a  settlement.  The  author  is  finely  suc- 
cessful in  sketching  the  contrast  between  town 
and  country,  both  admirably  and  impartially 
drawn. 

The  Gray  Angels.  By  Nalbro  Bartley.  New 
York:    Small,    Maynard   &    Co. 


Eli  of  the  Downs. 

Some  of  the  most  inconspicuous  lives  have 
a  grandeur  only  to  be  perceived  by  those  who 
meet  them  at  close  quarters.  The  author 
seems  to  have  had  some  such  idea  when  he 
set  forth  to  tell  the  story  of  Efi. 

Eli  is  an  illegitimate  child  brought  up  by 
his  grandparents  in  an  English  country  dis- 
trict. He  becomes  a  skilled  sheepherder, 
marries  somewhat  above  him,  and  loses  his 
wife  in  childbirth  while  he  is  compulsorily 
absent  in  attendance  upon  the  sheep.  His  be- 
reavement, which  causes  him  to  lose  faith  in 
the  orthodox  God,  and  his  accidental  intro- 
duction to  the  writings  of  Confucius,  which 
give  him  philosophy  instead  of  theology,  be 
come  the  dominating  factors  in  his  life  and 
weld  his  untrained  mind  into  something  that 
is  fine  and  beautiful.  Eli  goes  to  sea  upon 
the  death  of  his  wife  and  meets  all  sorts  of 
vicissitudes.  He  finds  his  way  into  unex- 
plored parts  of  Canada  and  becomes  a  ranch- 
man, finally  returnig  to  England  and  ending 
his  life  amid  the  same  scenes  that  saw  its 
beginning.  It  is  an  admirable  narrative,  a 
skilful  delineation  of  a  manful  and  pathetic 
figure. 

Eli  of  the  Downs.  By  C  M.  A.  Peake.  New 
York:  George  H.   Doran   Company. 


The  Gray  Angels. 
Thurley  Precore  arrives  at  Birge's  Corners 
in  an  old  caravan  and  in  the  company  of  her 
father  and  mother,  who  are  about  to  die  and 
thus  to  render  to  humanity  the  only  service 
of    which    they    are    capable.      Thurley    is    a 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Charles  Scribner's   Sons  have  published  "A 
Kiss   for   Cinderella,"   by  J.   M.    Barrie.     This 
attractive  little  volume  appears  in  the  uniform 
edition  of  Barrie's  works. 

"The  Story  of  Our  Country,"  by  E.  Boyd 
Smith  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  a  sum- 
marized history  of  America  intended  for  the 
young  and  with  many  full-page  illustrations 
in  color.     It  is  a  very  attractive  book. 

"The  Seven  Parsons  and  the  Small  Iguano- 
don,"  by  Gerald  H.  Thayer  fG.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons),  is  described  as  "an  inverted  legend." 
whatever  that  may  be.  It  is  cleverly  told  in 
verse  with  line  illustrations  by  Norman 
Jacobsen. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has  pub- 
lished "The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  as  told  by  C.  S. 
Evans,  and  with  numerous  surprising  illustra- 
tions by  Arthur  Rackham.  Both  Mr.  Evans 
and  Mr.  Rackham  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
excellent  work. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  a  new 
edition  of  "An  Adventure  with  a  Genius," 
being  recollections  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  by  Al- 
leyne  Ireland.  This  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  character  sketches  that  have 
ever   been   published. 

"Making  Good,"  by  Captain  G.  B.  McKean 
i  Macmillan  Company),  is  the  story  of  a  boy 
who  makes  a  voyage  to  Canada  as  cabin  boy 
and  then  goes  on  to  the  West,  where  be 
"makes  good/'  It  is  a  good  story,  well  told 
and  vivid  with  accurate  color.  The  price 
is  $2. 
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Autograph  Hunting. 
Autograph  hunting  sometimes  proves  a  most 
profitable  pursuit.  Ludovic  Picard,  a  French 
Bohemian  of  the  '50s,  made  a  steady  income 
out  of  it  for  several  years.  One  of  the  most 
successful  coups  was  accomplished  with  a  let- 
ter in  which  he  posed  as  "a  member  of  the  un- 
happy race  of  the  unappreciated  who  is  medi- 
tating suicide  and  seeks  for  counsel  and  aid 
in  the  hour  of  sore  distress."  This  drew  a 
number  of  celebrities,  including  Beranger  and 
Heine.  Lacordaire  sent  him  ten  closely  writ- 
ten pages,  which  were  promptly  converted  into 
cash.  Dickens  also  fell  a  victim  to  his  wiles 
and  took  the  troubl*e  to  answer  him  in  French. 
Eventually  Picard  was  shown  up  in  the  press 
by  Jules  Sandeau  and  had  to  seek  another 
occupation. 


One-third  of  the  population  of  Germany 
will  emigrate  to  North  America  and  South 
America  within  the  next  few  years,  according 
to  a  German  authority.  The  reason  given  for 
the  emigration  is  that  Germany  is  no  longer 
large  enough  to  provide  a  living  for  her  in- 
creasing  population. 
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The  winning  of  the  West  was  one  of  the  epics  of 
American  history.  The  development  of  banking  in 
this  section  of  the  country  has  been  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  factors  in  making  the  West 
what  it  is  in  the  commercial  lite  of  the  nation. 

The  Bank  of  California  with  its  branches  in  Port- 
land, Seattle,  and  Tacoma,  has  contributed  its  full 
share  to  this  development  and  it  stands  ready  today 
to  co-operate  with  the  business  men  and  houses  of 
the  Great  West. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Strenuous  Novel. 

Ida  A.  R.  Wyllie  has  her  following,  and 
during  the  year  her  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  Germany  attracted  much  attention  to  her 
war  novel,  "Towards  Morning."  Yet  as  a 
novelist  this  writer  is  almost  devoid  of  real 
charm. 

"Children  of  Storm,"  her  latest,  exemplifies 
this  quality,  or  lack  of  quality.  She  is  not  a 
stylist,  and  her  characters  do  not  attract. 
There  is,  however,  a  quality  of  strenuousness 
in  her  novels  which  satisfies  those  who  take 
their  novel-reading  sadly. 

The  theme  of  "Children  of  Storm"  is  that 
3f  marrying  out  of  one's  social  class.  Mrs. 
Wylie  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  what 
begins  disastrously  can  work  out  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  provided  that  the  lower- 
class  mate — who  in  "Children  of  Storm"  is 
the  son  of  a  grocer  and  drops  his  h's — will 
raise  himself  to  a  higher  level  by  study  and 
self -improvement.  England,  however,  is  still 
a  country  where  caste  lines  are  sharply  drawn 
in  spite  of  the  war  for  democracy.  The 
estrangement,  therefore,  between  the  married 
pair  seems  credible,  and  the  subsequent  brave 
it  tempt — after  repeated  frustrations — to  live 
lappily  together  not  really  hopeful. 

Nor  does  the  author  succeed  in  accounting 
For  Ursula's  love  for  Adam.  He  always  seems 
:o  be  too  humble,  too  self-distrustful,  too 
ieprecatory;  in  fact,  a  little  tiresome. 

There  is  no  sunshine  in  the  book,  for  the 
luthor  has  no  sense  of  humor.  There  is  also 
i  lack  of  a  sense  of  beauty  in  depicting  people, 
notives,  places.  In  fact,  to  repeat,  the  lover 
:»f  strenuous  fiction  will  have  his  reward,  but 
lot  the  seeker  after  what  is  sunny,  graceful, 
sr  choice. 

Children  of  Storm.  -By  Ida  A.  R.  Wylie.  New 
i'ork:  John  Lane  Company;   $2. 


The  Dangerous  Inheritance. 

"The  Dangerous  Inheritance"  is  a  novel 
having  all  the  glamour  of  a  royal  background, 
ost  crown  jewels,  and  great  beauty  in  the 
>erson  of  the  thrice-gifted  heroine.  There  is 
1  danger  in  bidding  for  interest  with  back- 
ground royalty  and  historic  jewels — the  dan- 
ger of  being  melodramatic.     But  whether  the 
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author  adroitly  steered  clear  of  the  siren 
coasts  of  melodrama  by  choosing  a  hero  from 
Colorado,  or  whether  by  that  very  act  she 
landed  her  bark  on  its  vivid  shore,  is  really 
not  material.  One  is  apt  to  find  melodrama 
rather  an  interesting  region  after  traversing 
weary  plains  of  realism,  "stranger  than 
fiction,"  no  doubt. 

The  story  of  "The  Dangerous  Inheritance" 
is  the  supposed  history  consequent  on  the  gift, 
two  generations  ago,  of  certain  crown  jewels 
to  a  world-famous  singer.  The  story  is 
cleverly  placed  in  the  immediate  past  in  New 
York,  when  and  where  Czechs,  and  Poles,  and 
Greeks,  and  other  war-stricken  refugees  could 
be  easily  gathered  for  melodramatic  purposes. 
A  word  is  due  the  character  drawing  and  de- 
lineation of  national  types.  Miss  Forrester 
knew  her  material  well  and  portrayed  it 
artistically.  She  knew,  too,  how  to  extract  the 
inherent  dramatic  quality  from  the  contrast 
of  mysterious  Balkans  and  voluble  Southerners 
— pilgrims  from  small  mediaeval  kingdoms, 
meeting  in  the  democracy  of  New  York  City. 

In  its  plots,  treacherous  or  justified,  in  its 
murders  and  suicides,  and  in  its  inevitable 
ending  of  all's  well,  the  book  is  melodrama. 
But  good  melodrama,  we  repeat,  is  refresh- 
ing. It  is  surely  preferable  to  bad  realism. — 
R.   G. 

The  Dangerous  Inheritance.  By  Izola  For- 
rester.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $2. 


Gossip  of  Boots  and  AuthorB. 
Poems  about  Roosevelt  as  well  as  other 
poems  relating  to  American  history  form 
chapter  headings  of  "Jungle  Roads  and  Other 
Trails  of  Roosevelt,"  by  Daniel  Henderson, 
published  a  few  weeks  ago  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.  Perhaps  the  most  noted  of  the  Roose- 
velt poems  is  one  by  Robert  Bridges,  editor 
of  Scribner's  Magazine,  entitled  "Roosevelt  in 
Wyoming."  There  are  other  quotations  from 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  Clinton  Scollard, 
and  Guy  Wet  more  Carry  1. 

Barrie's  play,  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella," 
which  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  just  pub- 
lished, will  compete  with  the  best  of  them  as 
a  holiday  gift  book.  Record  time  has  been 
made  on  the  publication  of  the  play,  the  manu 
script  having  arrived  from  England  only  a 
few  weeks  ago.  The  book  will  be  uniform 
with  the  other  attractive  volumes  in  the  series 
issued  by   the   same  house. 

It  is  an  open  secret  now  that  "Alpha  of  the 
Plough,"  who  wrote  the  charming  "Pebbles 
on  the  Shore"  and  "Leaves  in  the  Wind,"  is 
none  other  than  A.  G.  Gardiner,  the  famous 
English  editor.  Until  he  severed  his  news- 
paper connection  the  author  maintained  his 
anonymity.  With  the  publication  of  his  latest 
book,  "Windfalls,"  which  is  just  being  brought 
out  in  this  country  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  the 
secret  has  become  known,  though  this  little 
volume  is  signed  with  the  pseudonym  to  which 
the  earlier  books  of  essays  have  so  greatly  en- 
deared their  readers. 


The  former  German  emperor's  annual  tax 
assessment  will  enrich  the  village  of  Doom 
$13,265. 


Where  else  can  the  feeling  of  security  and  permanence  be  found  that  exists  in  the  modern 
granite  Memorial-Columbarium  with  its  individual  receptacles  and  provisions  for  perma- 
nently marking  the  last  resting  place  of  "only  the   ashes." 

The  "Sigmund  Greenebaum"  Memorial  shown  above  embodies  many  desirable  features  and 
is  cut  completely   from   Original    Raymond   Granite,   a   California   product. 

Mr.    Morris   Bruce,    architect 
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New  Books  Received. 

The  Story  of  Our  Country.  Pictures  and  text 
by  E.  Boyd  Smith.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

For    children. 

Irish   Fairy   Tales.      By  James  Stephens.      New 
York :    The    Macmillan    Company ;    $5. 
Illustrated  by  Arthur   Rackham. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Japan. 
By    Katsuro    Hara.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's 

Sons;    $2.50. 

A   synopsis   and   a    general   sketch. 

Southwest    Sketches.      By  J.    A.    Munk.      New 
York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $3.50. 
With    133   illustrations. 

History  of  a  Literary  Radical  and  Other 
Essays.  By  Randolph  Bourne.  Edited  bv  Van 
Wyck  Brooks.     New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch;  $2. 

A  collection  of  essays. 

Dead  Man's  Plack  and  An  Old  Thorn.  By  W. 
H.  Hudson.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$2.50. 

A  vision  of  a  thousand  years  ago. 

A  Religion  for  the  New  Day.     By  Charles  F. 
Dole.     New  York:   B.  W.  Huebsch;  $2. 
A    religious    suggestion. 


Gorky.       New 


Reminiscences    of    Tolstoy 
York;  B.  W.  Huebsch;  $1.50. 
A  picture  of  Tolstoy. 

The  Lynching  Bee  and  Other  Poems.  By 
William  Ellery  Leonard.  New  York :  B.  \V. 
Huebsch;    $1.50. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Sun-Up.  By  Lola  Ridge.  New  York:  B.  W. 
Huebsch;  $1.50. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

An  American's  London.  By  Louise  Closser 
Hale.      New  York:   Harper  &   Brothers;    $2. 

London  in   transition. 

Pearls    and    Pomegranates.      By    Dorian    Hope. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

People    of    Destiny.      By    Philip    Gibbs.      New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $2. 
Opinions  about  America. 

The    Peddler.      By    Henry    C.    Rowland.      New 
York:   Harper  &    Brothers;    $1.75. 
.A  novel. 

The     Vanity    Girl.      By     Compton     Mackenzie. 
New  York:  Harper  &   Brothers;  $2. 
A  novel. 

Under    the    Rose.      By    Arthur   Johnson.      New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.75. 
A    novel. 

Ulysses   S.    Grant.     By  Hamlin   Garland.      New 
York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $4. 
His  life  and  character. 

Early    Tudor   Poetry,    1485-1547.      By  John    M. 
Bcrdan.     New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company. 
A   critical    account. 

A    Kiss    for    Cinderella.       By    J.    M.     Barrie. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50. 
A  play. 

Sir     Archibald     Murray's     Despatches.      New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
With  case  of  maps. 

Creative     Revolution.       By     Eden    and     Cedar 
Paul.     New  York:  Thomas  Seltzer. 
A  study  in   Communist  Ergatocracy. 

Labor's  Crisis.     By  Sigmund  Mendelsohn.     New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 
An    employer's    view    of    labor    problems. 

The  Human  Motor.  By  Jules  Amar,  D.  Sc. 
New  York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;    $10. 

The  scientific  foundations  of  labor  and  industry. 

The  Sons  o'  Cormac     By  Aldis  Dunbar.     New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
Stories  of  the  ancient  Irish  heroes. 

Personal  Aspects  of  Jane  Austen.  By  Mary 
A.  Austen-Leigh.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $4. 

Illustrated. 

Old  at  Forty  and  Young  at  Sixty.  Bv  Robert 
S.  Carroll,  M.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $2.25. 

The  science  of  growing  old. 

Fir   Trees   and   Fireflies.      By    Carolyn    Crosby 
Wilson.     New  York:  G.  P.    Putnam's  Sons. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Gathering  of  the  Forces.  By  Walt  Whit- 
man. Edited  by  Cleveland  Rodgers  and  John 
Black.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons;    $15. 

Editorials,  essays,   literary,  and  dramatic  reviews 


and    other   material    written    by    Walt   Whitman    as 

editor    of   the    Brooklyn   Daily   Eagle   in    1846    and 
1847. 

The  Morals  of  Economic  Internationalism. 
By  J.  A.  Hobson.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Issued    in  the   Barbara  Weinstock  Lectures. 

The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Inventors.  By  Fran- 
cis Rolt-Wheeler.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Sbepard 
Company;    $1.75. 

For  boys. 

Remnants.  Bv  Desmond  MacCarthy.  New 
York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 

A  volume  of  essays. 

The    Marriage    Feast.      By    Marie    Tudor    Gar- 
land.     New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Men  and  Steel.     By  Mary  Heaton  Vorse.     New 
York:   Boni  &  Liveright. 
Steel  and  its  workers. 

From  a  Flat  House-Top.     By  Charlotte  Hardin. 
Boston:  The  Four  Seas  Company. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Orchestra  and  How  to  Listen  to  It.  By 
M.  Montagu-Nathan.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $2. 

With    musical    illustrations. 

The    Soul  of  John   Brown.      By    Stephen    Gra- 
ham.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $3. 
A  study  of  the   negro  problem. 

Tales    of    a    Vanishing     River.      By    Earl    H. 
Reed.      New  York:   John   Lane   Company. 
The   story   of  the  Kankakee. 

Take  It   from    Dad.      By  George   G.    Livermore. 
New    York:    The    Macmillan   Company;    $2. 
Letters    from   a    father   to    his    son. 

The    Jungle.      By    Upton    Sinclair.      Pasadena: 
Upton   Sinclair. 
A  new  edition. 

Mehitable.     By  Katharine  Adams.     New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company ;    $2.50. 
A    story    for    girls. 


BOOKS  and  ART 

PAVL  ELDER'S 


THE  PRINT  ROOMS 

540  Sutter  Street 

Offers  January  Third  to  Fifteeenth 

In  the  Large  Gallery — An  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  old 
ENGLISH  SPORTING 
PRIXTS  by  Henry  G.  Aiken 
and  other  famous  mezzo- 
tinters  and  lithographers  of 
the  last  century. 

In  the  Front  Gallery — A  su- 
perb collection  of  the  etch- 
ings of  FRANK  W.  BEN- 
SON, including  many  new 
plates  shown  for  the  first 
time  in  San  Francisco. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


January  1,  1921. 


"THREE  "WISE  FOOLS." 

Cheerily  O,  my  fellow-sufferers !  No  bed- 
room farce  at  the  Columbia  this  week,  thanks 
to  Providence,  but  a  really  darling  play.  And, 
furthermore,  a  really  darling  company.  The 
play  is  a  peach :  plenty  of  fun,  plenty  of 
pathos,  plenty  of  human  nature,  and  plenty 
of  sentiment ;  but  not  too  much.  And  so  well 
written,  with  such  wit  and  humor  in  the  dia- 
logue. One  feels  humbly  grateful  to  a  play- 
wright who  can  handle  sentiment  with  such 
grace  and  charm ;  in  a  word,  with  such  good 
taste  and  discretion.  One's  judgment  ap- 
proves, while  the  laughter  bubbles  and  the 
heart  is  gentlj;,  tenderly  mellowed  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  three  dear  old  batches  having 
their  hearts  gently,  tenderly  mellowed  by  the 
presence  of  sweet,  modest  girlhood  in  their 
strictly    masculine   habitation. 

The  play  is  not  a  slice  of  life ;  does  not 
pretend  to  be.  It  is  comedy,  romance,  melo- 
drama. But  it  has,  nevertheless,  an  atmos- 
phere of  delightful  realism.  For  the  routine 
of  the  old  batches,  their  various  character- 
istics, the  genially  snappish  intercourse  be- 
tween Teddie  and  Dick,  the  slight!}'  orotund 
goodness  and  kindness  of  Jim,  the  white- 
haired  judge,  the  literalness  of  one  of  the  de- 
voted retainers,  the  still  delight  in  the  calm 
routine  of  the  household  in  the  other,  the 
warm-hearted  impetuosity  of  young  Gordon, 
and  the  timid,  modest,  deprecatory  air  with 
which  the  young  girl  puts  forth  her  swaying 
tendrils  in  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  love  and 
devotion,  how  charming  it  all  is! 

We  sat  with  tender  smiles  on  our  faces, 
looking  on  indulgently  at  the  "three  wise 
fools"  giving  themselves  over  to  the  delight 
of  protective  devotion  to  tender,  lovely  girl- 
hood. And  we  women  never  for  a  moment 
held  it  against  them  that  they  were  bachelors. 
for  we  know  that  the  unlucky  men  who  are 
constant  to  a  lost  love  are  rare,  and,  on  the 
whole,  unlucky.  It  is  not  in  the  least  prob- 
able that  all  three  of  the  trio  of  romanticists, 
with  their  Athos-Porthos-Aramis  devotion  to 
each  other,  would  have  remained  unmated 
until  the  snows  of  winter  powdered  their 
heads.  Two,  at  least,  would  have  wedded,  and 
probably  reared  a  flourishing  family,  for  the 
trio  were  all  domestic  by  inclination.  But 
conforming  too  closely  to  probabilities  would 
have  done  away  with  a  delightful  play.  For 
lucky  is  that  writer  who  can  combine  an  at- 
mosphere of  mellow,  genial  realism  with  com- 
edy and  romance. 
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The  author,  who  is  Austin  Strong  and  a 
step-grandson  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  has 
a  number  of  successful  dramatic  works  to  his 
credit,  but  I  don't  remember  having  seen  any 
here  except  "The  Drums  of  Oude."  It  takes 
a  long  time  for  good  things  to  come  our  way, 
and  Eastern  managers  are  not  any  too  gen- 
erous with  the  material  they  send  out  to  us. 
Therefore  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves that  "Three  Wise  Fools"  is  played  by 
a  first-class  company. 

Claude  Gillingwater's  towering  proportion* 
match  his  ability.  He  played  the  testy  old 
money  king  to  whom  contact  with  a  predatory 
world  had  given  a  terrifying  exterior  while 
within  his  heart  was  as  soft  as  melted  butter. 
A  delightful  portraiture  was  that  of  Dr.  Dick, 
with  its  quiet,  genial  humor  so  lovabhr  indi- 
cated by  Harry  Davenport,  and  an  extremely 
enjo3"able  element  in  the  pleasure  of  the  play 
is  the  success  with  which  these  two  experts 
held  us  hanging  delightedly  upon  their  every 
look  and  syllable  and  gesture  during  the 
sparrings  and  rallyings  and  affectionate  vi- 
tuperation that  made  up  the  daily  intercourse 
of  old  Teddie  and  Dr.  Dick. 

Howard  Gould's  Judge  is  a  horse  of  an- 
other color.  The  author  has  constructed  in 
the  Judge  a  character  of  greater  romance,  of 
some  stateliness  and  sternness.  He  is  the 
Aramis  of  the  trio,  and  the  part  requires  an 
actor  of  a  more  old  school  style  and  less 
realistic  type.  Howard  Gould  was  an  excel- 
lent selection  for  the  part,  and  when  the  three 
I  would  renew  their  oath  of  fealty  his  pres-  \ 
ence  supplied  the  element  of  romantically 
comrade-like  devotion. 

Helen    Menken,    the   young    actress    who    is 
one   of  the   later  disciples   to   join   the   ranks  \ 
of   New   York's   leading   ladies,    lends   herself  [ 
with  intelligent  sympathy  to   the  depiction  of  i 
Sydney's   gentle,   girlish    sweetness    and   cling-  ' 
ing  yet  deprecating  affectionateness.     She  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  nature  that  has  retained  its 
trustfulness    and    its    timid    sunshine    of    the 
heart    even   while    walking   over    the    shadow- 
haunted   pathways   of   life,    and   her   depiction 
of  Sidney's  burst  of  desperate  grief  when  she 
is  thrust  out  of  her  safe  refuge  in  the  hearts 
and  home   of  the  sad  old  men  wTho  had   so 
tenderly  cherished  her  was  so  feelingly  done 
as  to   start   a   sympathetic   moisture   in   many 
eyes. 

Donald  Foster  gave  a  most  agreeable  and 
likable  impersonation  of  old  Teddie's  warm- 
hearted nephew.  The  actor  put  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  genuineness,  and  painted  to  a-  charm 
the  headlong  impetuosity  of  youth. 

One  can  not  pass  by  without  mention  the 
clever  work  done  by  the  remaining  members  of 
the  company,  for  Messrs.  Forsman  and  Garry 
— I  hope  these  programme  identities  are  cor- 
rect—expressed in  every"  look  and  movement 
the  conscientious  devotion  of  trained  and 
trusted  servitors,  w-h:le  Messrs.  Vincent  and 
Saunders,  during  the  moments  when  suspicion 
first  darkened  over  Sidney's  young  head, 
showed  the  vigilant  observation  of  the  trained 
sleuth  who  suspects  the  whole  world.  In  fact 
there  isn't  a  bare  spot  in  the  acting  of  the 
company  in  general,  everything  being  care- 
fully and  expertly  contributory  to  the  general 
effect. 

There  is  but  one  set  in  the  play,  but  it  is 
carefully  designed  to  express  the  time-stained 
and  somewhat  severe  and  graceless  but  old- 
shoe  comfort  that  prevails  in  the  home  of  the 
"three  wise  fools"  :  the  fools  who,  as  it  turned 
out,  were  so  much  wiser  to  trust  with  folly 
than  later  to  distrust  with  the  bitter  sophisti- 
cation that  life  teaches  us. 
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flavor.  It  is  more  particularly  for  the  young, 
and  for  the  young  in  heart,  and  one  notes  the 
ready,  happy  laughter  of  young  girls  all  over 
the  house  when  Sir  Peter  God  blesses  his 
soul,  and  Mr.  Brooke-Ho skins  swaggers,  and 
the  young  lovers  play  hide  and  seek  with  the 
moonlight. 

It  was  rather  a  tight  fit  to  squeeze  in  the 
five  doorways  of  Pomander  Walk  on  the  small 
stage  of  the  Maitland  Theatre,  but  the  deed 
was  successfully  accomplished,  and  all  of  the 
cast  of  sixteen,  the  ladies  in  full,  swaying 
crinolines,  appear  in  the  narrow  precincts  of 
Pomander  Walk. 

The  company  has  been  augmented  in  order 
to  present  the  complete  cast,  and  while  the 
work  of  some  of  the  minor  players  is  char- 
acterized by  the  gaucherie  of  inexperience,  it 
is,  generally  speaking,  not  a  difficult  task  to 
represent  these  types  evolved  in  the  conven- 
tional brain  of  Gilbert  Parker. 

However,  Mr.  Maitland's,  Mr.  Smythe's. 
Miss  Morris-,  Miss  Howard's,  and  Mr.  Miller's 
work  stand  out  considerably  in  advance  of 
that  of  the  others,  Mr.  Maitland  giving  a  mel- 
low presentation  of  that  bluff  old  sea-dog,  Sir 
Peter,  Mr.  Smythe — albeit  this  actor  is  culti- 
vating the  mannerism  of  making  his  diction 
too  measured  and  meticulous — making  a  fine 
appearance  in  the  satin  small-clothes  of  the 
elegant  Lord  Otford,  and  the  two  ladies  lend- 
ing a  Jane  Austen  flavor  to  the  pair  of 
widows,  the  one  with  old-fashioned  pride  and 
reserve,  the  other  a  designing  minx.  I  think 
we  took  it  rather  hard  that  the  minx  finally 
clipped  tae  spread  of  Sir  Peter's  wings,  but 
the  author  adhered  to  the  tradition  appro- 
priate to  the  play  of  pairing  off  as  many  of 
the  characters  as  was  expedient. 

A  capacity-  house  attested  to  the  popularity 
of  this  revival  at  its  first  public  presentation, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  play  will  draw  well 
all  week. 

Those  who  enjoy  a  different  and  more 
stimulating  line  of  comedy  are  looking  for- 
ward to  next  week's  revival  of  Shaw's  "You 
Never  Can  Tell,"  a  play  which  fizzes  like- 
champagne,  and  in  which  the  witty  author  ex- 
presses more  of  the  high  spirits  of  youth,  and 
less  of  the  sardonic  wisdom  of  maturity,  than 
is  his  custom. 


"POMANDER  WALK." 


I  shouldn't  wonder  if  this  entire  play  owed 
its  being  to  its  title.  Pomander  Walk  doesn't 
sound  made  up,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
Louis  Parker,  with  his  facile,  superficial  the- 
atrical instinct,  stumbled  across  the  name 
somewhere  and  said  to  himself,  "Pomander 
Walk !  I've  a  good  mind  to  make  a  play  out 
of  that,  with  crinolined  ladies  and  satin- 
coated  men  of  the  Georgian  epoch  for  the 
characters." 

With  its  fragile,  sentimental  prettiness  and 
graceful  unreality  the  play  made  a  hit,  and 
Mr.  Maitland,  fortunately  for  himself,  recog- 
nized its  possibilities  as  a  good  drawing  card 
during  the  happy  holiday  season. 

The  play  is  fabricated  of  the  slightest  of 
threads,    but    audiences    enjoy    its    Cranford 
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PAJAMAED  FARCE. 

They  claim  that  "Nightie  Night"  is  not  bed- 
room farce,  but  all  the  same  it  belongs  to  that 
family.  It  is  constructed  with  the  same  ob- 
viousness of  incident,  the  same  palpable  in- 
genuity in  making  the  wheels  of  action  rapidly 
revolve.  There  are  the  same  people  in  it: 
moneyed  newly-weds,  their  entire  beings  ab- 
sorbed in  a  jealous  sense  of  proprietorship  of 
the  maritally  possessed  and  a  deep,  abiding 
distrust  of  all  suitably  qualified  persons  who 
might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  designs 
on  the  affections  of  said  possessed.  There  is 
always  some  one  in  the  wrong  room  or  the 
wrong  house ;  in  this  case  the  wrong  house 
and  a  series  of  wrong  rooms.  There  is  an  in- 
criminating trifle — in  this  case  broken  brace- 
let— to  start  the  ball  a-rolling;  something  dire- 
fully  suggestive  of  impropriety  in  the  wrong- 
house  person  to  start  the  suspicions  of  the 
marital  possessor ;  in  this  case  a  young  bride- 
vine,  clinging  around  a  plump  and  protecting 
oak.  The  impropriety'  is  brought  about  by 
the  wrong-house  lady — believing  that  she  is 
the  legitimate  tenant  of  the  house — sending 
off  her  only  outer  garment — as  she  has  just 
taken  possession  accompanied  only  by  a  wrist- 
bag — to  be  pressed.  Surprised  in  her  pajamas 
while  temporarily  a  step  outside  her  room 
door,  the  fair  suspect  takes  refuge  in  various 
places.  No  bedroom  being  entered,  we  are 
temporarily  spared  the  soiled-clothes  basket  or 
the  bathroom  steam,  the  laundry  tubs  being 
substituted.  Goodness,  but  one  knows  it  all 
like  a  lesson.  I  could  almost — but  not  quite 
— write  one- 
There  are  other  complications,  but  the 
naivete  with  which  an  almost  hopeless  im- 
broglio ends  is  suggestive  of  the  final  untying 
of  the  knot  in  musical  -comedy  plots.  It  is  as 
easy  as  rolling  off  a  log.  For  when  the  careful 
author  of  "Nightie  Night"  knows  that  it  is 
time  to  wind  things  up  and  restore  to  the 
arms  of  the  suspicious  partners  the  rehabili- 
tated ones,  he  merely  brings  upon  the  scene 
the  family  doctor  of  the  pajamaed  fugitive, 
who  bjT  this  time  has  half  slipped  into  her  re- 
covered dress.  Nobody  is  ill,  but  the  doctor 
comes  anyway.  The  kitchen  is  not  usualh 
chosen  as  a  reception  room,  but  that  is  where 
the  doctor  pays  his  call.  In  two  shakes  he 
has  rapidly  mentioned  the  pajamaed — she  still 
has  them  on — fugitive's  name,  her  honorable 
title  of  matronhood,  and  blandly  contributed 
the  further  inforamtion  that  he  had  presided 
at  the  birth  of  her  child,  who  has  been  the 
stormwind  centre  of  wifely  jealousy. 


SECRET  ARY-STEXOGRAPIIER  desires 
position  in  San  Francisco.  Highest  local 
references.  Quick,  intelligent  worker;  can 
handle  correspondence  without  dictation 
if  preferred.  Experienced  in  literary  and 
legal   lines.      Address  Box  S,  Argonaut. 


In  a  minute  all  tangles  are  cleared,  the 
severed  couples  melt  into  the  respectively  le- 
gitimate arms,  and  the  exhilarated  audience 
stream  home  perfectly  satisfied,  for  they  have 
had  a  good  laugh ;  and  that  seems  to  be  the 
great   desideratum   nowadays. 

Nowadays  ?  Nay.  always.  But  one  could 
wish  that  farce-writers  would  not  stick  so 
firmly  to  ruts.  The  public  laughed  riotously 
over  the  first  Americanized  French  farce 
a-many  years  ago,  and  French  farce  it  was, 
with  sickening,  middle-aged  Lotharios  and  cor- 
rupt young  sirens  all  tangled  up  ad  nauseam. 
Then,  tired  of  making  these  farces  over  for 
the  American  taste,  somebody  hit  on  the  bril- 
liant idea   of  writing   original   American — or 


Quality 
Serrice 


Telephones: 

Dou8Ui2ltl 

DousUi2162 


Solarf  b  drill 

A  Restaurant  for  D  be  rim  in  a  ting  People 

354  Geary  Street,  adjoining  St.  Francis  Hotel 


Clarendon  Heights 
Tank 


Twin  Peaks  had  a  poetical 
name  in  the  old  Spanish  days 
of  Yerba  Buena — "Los  Pechos 
de  la  Chola,"  meaning  the 
breasts  of  the  peasant  girl. 

When  San  Franciscans  began  in 
great  numbers  to  build  their  homes 
on  the  high  hills  that  form  a  cres- 
cent above  the  head  of  Market 
Street,  special  provision  was  made 
to  supply  them  with  water. 

To  solve  the  difficult  service  and 
pressure  problems  involved,  Claren- 
don Heights  Tank  and  pumping  sta- 
tion were  added  to  the  distributing 
system  in   1S95. 

Clarendon  Heights  Tank  stands 
at  Burnett  and  Clarendon  Avenues 
on  the  easterly  slope  of  the  Twin 
Peaks  ridge.  It  is  600  feet  above 
sea  leveL 

Through  Clarendon  pumping  sta- 
tion at  17th  and  Pond  Streets,  it  re- 
ceives daily  nearly  1J^  million  gal- 
lons from  University  Mound  Reser- 
voir, the  water  being  lifted  500 
feet. 

Clarendon  Heights  Tank  supplies 
the  very'  high  district  that  extends 
from  the  easterly  slope  of  Twin 
Peaks  to  Glen  Park,  and  sections 
to  the  north  and-west  of  the  Peaks, 
including  Parnassus  and  Ashbury 
Heights  and  Buena  Vista  Park. 

Clarendon  Heights  water  also 
fills  the  Twin  Peaks  Reservoir  of 
our  high-pressure  fire  system. 

"The  Twin  Peaks  that 
glow  in  sunrise  light,  and 
whose  tops  are  lost  in  the 
sunset  fog." — Alexander  lie- 
A  die. 

SPMM3  VALLEY 

HATER    COMPANY 
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British — farce.  It  worked,  and  for  a  time  we 
had  bright,  clean,  original,  and  immensely 
amusing  farces.  Now  the  farce-writers  are 
in  the  bedroom  rut,  and  it  seems  to  take  in- 
ordinately long  for  the  vogue  to  wear  itself 
out. 

However,  there  is  one  thing,  and  only  one 
that  we  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  entitled  to  in 
these  farces,  beside  a  fairly  good  comedian,  to 
recompense  us  for  the  invariable  substitution 
of  second  or  third  bests  for  first  bests,  and 
that  is  a  few  girls  in  the  cast  who  are  approxi- 
mately pretty  and  smart.  The  girls  they  sent 
out  for  "Nightie  Night"  are  the  dependable 
kind,  but  they  have  poor  voices,  pitched  on  the 
shrieky,  non-carrying  key,  no  particular  per- 
sonality or  skill,  and  they  are  devoid  of  beauty 
and  style.  There  are  plenty  of  pretty  girls  in 
the  world,  even  if  they  are  not  the  alluring 
and  modish  charmers  that  New  York  jealously 
reserves  for  its  own  consumption.  It  all  shows 
that  we  ought,  after  our  energies  involved  in 
encouraging  the  installation  of  picture-play 
studios  are  duly  expended,  to  induce  the  the- 
atre men  to  start  a  producing  centre  in  San 
Francisco.  There  is  plenty  of  beauty,  plenty 
of  talent  on  the  Coast,  and  our  citizens  are 
determined  theatre  patrons.  So  why  not? 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


To  eliminate  gambling  and  opium  smoking 
among  Chinese  in  this  country,  the  Chinese 
National  Welfare  Society  in  America  is  es- 
tablishing industrial  schools  and  persuading 
the  Chinese  to  attend  American  schools  where 
they  may  occupy  their  time  and  their  thought 
with  trades  and  industries. 


The  color  of  birds  may  be  changed  to  white 
by  keeping  them  in  a  white  room,  surrounded 
by  white  objects  and  attended  by  persons 
dressed  in  white,  says  a  naturalist.  However, 
the  third  or  fourth  generation  is  necessary 
before  the  bird's  feathers  are  all  white. 


The  Dutch  government  will  offer  a  large 
money  prize  to  the  first  Dutch  aviator  to  fly 
from  Holland  to  Java.  Three  entries  have 
been  made  to  date. 


fURRAN 

V^Elli»  «=d  Market. 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

Last  Week — Matinee  Saturday 

Adolph    Klauber    Presents    His    Smart    Comedy 

Success 

"Nightie  Night" 

Direct  from  a  Season's  Run  in  New  York 
Prices — Nights,   50c  to   $2;  mats.,  50c  to  $1.50 


THE    THEATRE    UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 


Stockton,  Above  Post 


Tel.  Kearny  2520 


Last    time    Sat.    night    with    New    Year's    mat. 
"POMANDER  WALK" 

"YOU 
NEVER 
CAN 
TELL" 

DOX'T   MISS   THIS   ONE 

All   Seats  $1.25,  inc.   war  tax.      Every  eve.  ex- 
cept   Sun.    and    Mon.    at    8:30 
Mats.  Tues.  and  Sat.  at  2:30 


Shaw's 

Greatest 

Comedy 


NEXT— ■■ROSEMARY,"    by    Parker. 


ALCAZAR 

This    Week— New    Year    Novelty 

Blackface  Comedy— "COME  SEVEN" 

WEEK    COM.    NEXT    SUN.    MAT.,   JAN.   2 

The     Hindu     Mystery     Melodrama,     Recent     7 

Months'    Sensation    at    The    Playhouse,    N.    Y. 

"FOR  THE  DEFENSE" 

By   Elmer  L.    Rice,    author  of  "On  Trial" 

NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

DUDLEY  AYRES— ELWYN  HARVEY 

SUN.  MAT.,  JAN.  9 — Special  Alcazar  Release 

The    enormously    popular    after-the-war    comedy 

"CIVILIAN    CLOTHES" 

This  is  the   Famous   Spoken  Piay 

Every   Eve. — Mats.    Sun.,   Thurs.,   Sat. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE, 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

A  particularly  attractive  offering  now  holds 
forth  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  John 
Golden's  production  of  "Three  Wise  Fools." 
John  Golden,  producer  of  "Turn  to  the 
Right,"  "LightninV  "The  First  Year,"  and 
other  sucesses,  has  sent  to  the  Columbia  the 
complete  New  York  cast  and  production  for 
the  Austin  Strong  play.  "Three  Wise  Fools" 
is  a  cleverly  conceived  comedy  and  cleverly 
acted  by  Claude  Gillingwater,  Harry  Daven- 
port, Howard  Gould,  Helen  Menken,  Donald 
Foster,  Harry  Forsman,  Wallace  Fortune, 
Millard  Vincent,  Harry  Leighton,  Joseph 
Garry,  Herbert  Saunders,  and  Minnie  Rema- 
ley.  The  second  week  of  the  engagement 
opens  Sunday  night,  December  2d.  Matinees 
are  announced  for  Wednesday  and   Saturday." 

The  next  Columbia  Theatre  attraction  will 
be  Robert  B.  Mantell  in  a  fine  repertory  to 
include  "Richelieu,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  "As  You 
Like  It,"  "King  Lear,"  "Macbeth,"  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  "Hamlet,"  and  "Richard 
III."  

The  Curran  Theatre. 
Adolph  Klauber's  comedy,  "Nightie  Night," 
is  drawing  capacity  audiences  at  the  Curran 
Theatre.  This  play  is  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Adelia  Mathews  and  Miss  Florence  Stanley, 
and  they  have  proven  by  their  work  that  a 
comedy  can  be  funny  and  yet  be  clean  and 
free    from    suggestive    situations. 

Mr.  Klauber  has  sent  a  unique  cast  and 
has  mounted  the  play  with  a  production  in 
keeping  with  the  excellence  of  the  play,  and 
the  San  Francisco  critics  took  time  and  space 
to  give  special  mention  of  the  scenery,  which 
shows  the  reviewers  are  always  ready  to  give 
credit  where  it  is  due. 

The  cast  includes  Harry  Stubbs,  Max  Waiz- 
man,  Fred  Beane,  Kirnan  King,  Thelma 
White,  Helen  Namur,  Allie  Lowe,  Perry 
Kelly,  Harold  Hutchison,  and  others. 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

Concert    Sunday 

CURRAN  THEATRE,  2:45  p.  m. 

PROGRAMME 
Symphony  No.    6,    "Pathetique".  .Tschaikowsky 

Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 

Debussy 

"Les  Preludes"    Liszt 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  9,  "POP"  CONCERT 


cessful  after-the-war  comedy,  has  been  se- 
cured from  Oliver  Morosco  for  the  week  com- 
mencing January  9th.  The  romance  of  valor- 
ous Captain  Sam  McGinnis,  the  son  of  .1 
shoemaker,  and  a  proud  Louisville  belle,  whom 
he  adores,  but  who  finds  him  less  romantic  in 
citizens'  attire  than  in  uniform,  has  universal 
popular  appeal  in  spoken  drama. 


The  Maltland  Playhouse. 

Theatre-goers  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
Bay  region  will  be  interested  in  the  announce- 
ment of  a  revival  of  George  Bernard  Shaw's 
comedy,  "You  Never  Can  Tell,"  to  be  given 
this  coming  week  at  the  Maitland  Playhouse 
on  Stockton  Street. 

It  was  one  of  the  big  successes  of  last  sea- 
son, and  Director  Arthur  Maitland  is  planning 
to  reproduce  the  performance  at  the  request  of 
many  of  his  patrons.  "You  Never  Can  Tell" 
is  full  of  those  lines  of  clever  satire  that  in- 
terest and  delight.  Because  of  the  demand 
for  tickets  patrons  of  the  house  are  urged  to 
make  their  reservations  well  in   advance. 

"Pomander  Walk"  is  achieving  a  remark- 
able success  this  week  at  the  Stockton  Street 
house  and  has  been  playing  to  large  audiences. 
The  Parker  comedy  closes  with  New  Year's 
Day  matinee  and  the  Saturday  night  show. 


TheOrpheum. 
The  world's  most  famous  boulevards  do  not 
boast  of  a  shop  to  compare  with  that  which 
will  be  presided  over  by  Jeanette  Hackett  and 
Harry  Delmart  at  the  Orpheum  next  week. 
Theirs  is  a  dance  shop  and  its  location  is  to  be 
the  stage  of  the  Orpheum  Theatre.  The  pro- 
prietors, Hackett  and  Delmar,  display  their 
wares  with  the  assistance  of  a  group  of  beau- 
tiful sales  girls,  Marie  Cavanaugh,  Edith  May 
Capes,  Helen  Warren,  Estelle  Hadden,  and 
the  team  Weeks  and  Walker. 

Fred  Fenton  and  Sammy  Fields  also  will 
occupy  an  important  place  on  the  bill.  They 
will  offer  a  bit  of  surprise  which  they  call 
"Appearing  in  Person,"  and  to  reserve  this 
surprise  for  their  auditors,  nothing  is  said  in 
advance  of  what  they  do.  This  new  offering 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  daintier  bit  of 
femininity  than  Stella  Tracey  or  a  more  de- 
lightfully satisfying  comedian  than  Carl  Mc- 
Bride,  two  artists  who  joined  hands  in  "Bits 
of  Exclusiveness,"  which  they  will  offer  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  numbers  of  the  com- 
ing show.  Their  is  a  singing  act  that  is  dis- 
tinct, different,  and  thoroughly  entertaining. 
Joe  Towle,  who  states  that  his  mission  in 
life  is  to  make  folks  laugh,  will  make  good 
his  statement  with  a  monologue  in  which  the 
"nut"  variety  of  humor  will  play  an  important 
part. 

Lucy  Gillett,  "the  Lady  from  Delft,"  will 
offer  an  exhibition  of  dexterity  said  to  be  un- 
rivaled. Although  only  in  her  twentieth 
year,  Miss  Gillett  occupies  a  niche  of  her  own 
among  the  world's  high-class  manipulators  oi 
inanimate   objects. 

Ralph  Dunbar's  Old-Time  Darkies  comprise 
a  colored  quartet  which  will  attempt  to  depict 
the  negro  as  he  was  in  ante-bellum  days. 

The  Three  Original  Regals,  known  as  the 
"Village  Blacksmiths,"  will  present  a  remark- 
able act  showing  to  what  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection muscular  development  can  be  carried. 
Emily  Ann  Wellman,  with  her  large  and 
capable  company,  will  Tepeat  her  success, 
"The  Actor's  Wife,"   for  another  seven   days. 


Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  enter  upon  the  second  half  of  its  season 
with  a  pair  of  symphony  concerts  in  the  Cur- 
ran Theatre  Friday  and  Sunday  afternoons, 
December  31st  and  January  2d.  The  principal 
item  will  be  the  "Pathetique"  symphony  of 
Tschaikowsky,  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  popular  of  all  symphonic 
works.  The  second  half  of  the  programme  is 
made  up  of  the  Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon 
of  a  Faun"  of  Debussy  and  Liszt's  "Les  Pre- 
ludes." 

On  the  following  Sunday  afternoon  the 
next  popular  concert  will  be  given,  the  pro- 
gramme for  which  is  made  up  of  well-estab- 
lished favorites.  The  principal  number  will 
be  the  "Unfinished"  symphony  in  B  minor  of 
Schubert.  Schubert  wilt  also  be  represented 
by  the  well-known  "Military  March."  Other 
numbers  programmed  are  the  "Oberon"  over- 
ture of  Weber,  Wagner's  overture  to  "The 
Mastersingers,"  Liadow's  "Enchanted  Lake" 
and  "Kikimora,"  the  "Fra  Diavolo"  overture 
of  Auber,  and  the  Bach-Gounod  "Ave  Maria," 
the  violin  obligato  in  the  latter  number  being 
played  by  Louis  Persinger. 


Louis  Graveure. 

There  is  no  more  satisfactory  concert  bari- 
tone now  appearing  before  the  public  than 
Louis  Graveure,  whom  Frank  W.  Healy  will 
present  in  song  recital  Tuesday  night,  January 
18th,    at  the   Scottish   Rite  Auditorium. 

Edouard  Gendron  will  play  accompaniments 
and  a  group  of  solos  at  Mr.  Graveure's  recital. 

San  Francisco,  it  has  been  said,  was  one  of 
the  first  cities  to  acclaim  the  greatness  of 
Graveure,  who  has  established  here  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  following. 


Music  lovers  of  San  Francisco  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  Ralph  Dunbar,  whose 
recent  production  of  "Robin  Hood"  made  so 
big  a  hit  at  the  Clumbia  Theatre,  is  making 
arrangements  to  send  his  elaborate  produc- 
tion of  "The  Mikado"  to  this  city. 


"Rosemary,"  written  by  Louis  Napoleon 
Parker,  author  of  "Pomander  Walk,"  which  is 
being  given  this  week  at  the  Maitland,  is 
scheduled  for  presentation  at  the  Stockton 
Street  theatre  following  the  Shaw  comedy, 
"You  Never  Can  Tell." 


COMMON  SUPERSTITIONS. 


3ty?  (Solton  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street  ]  S^S 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

will  serve  a 

NEW  YEAR'S   DAY  DINNER 

Jan.  1st,  1921.  from  5  p.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 
at  a  set  price  of  S2.50  per  cover 

Early  reservations  are  advised 
A  LA  CARTE  SERVICE  ALL  DAY 


Special  Club  Menus  for  Holiday  Breakfasts 
Open  holidays.     Closed  Sundays  only. 


in  our  boys  marching  homeward  from  the 
world  war  as  they  did  in  so  many  of  our  cities 
through  an  especially  erected  Triumphal  arch. 

A  certain  picturesque  and  even  romantic 
interest  attaches  to  ancient  armor.  It  takes 
us  back  to  the  days  when  knighthood  was  in 
flower  and  when  distressed  damsels,  residing 
in  castles  devoid  of  modern  plumbing,  were 
continually  waiting  to  be  rescued. 

This  armor  cost  money.  A  complete  iron 
suit  of  exclusive  design  might  "stick"  the 
purchaser  for  as  much  as  $1000,  which  was 
a  great  sum  in  those  days.  Baronial  gents, 
however,  had  their  own  professional  armorers 
to  turn  out  such  metal  garments ;  and,  of 
course,  the  common  soldiers  went  into  battle 
with  nothing  better  to  protect  them  than  the 
leather  jerkins  and  steel  caps. 

One  of  the  greatest  collections  of  ancient 
armor  in  the  world  is  housed  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  Re- 
cently samples  were  taken  from  a  dozen  of  the 
pieces  and  put  through  a  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical examination  by  experts  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  in  order  to  find 
out  something  about  how  the  stuff  was  made. 

It  was  found  that  all  the  pieces  thus  tested 
were  made  from  very  pure  wrought  iron,  con- 
verted into  steel  by  the  old  "cementation" 
process.  The  original  iron  was  produced 
much  like  our  modern  wrought  iron.  It  was 
carbonized,  hammered  into  sheets,  and  the 
sheets  welded  together.  The  whole  was  then 
hammered  into  shape  and  quenched,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  final  hardening.  Such  was  the 
metallurgical  art  of  the  ancient  armorer. 


In    China  20,000,000   persons   are  being 
on  a  famine  ration  by  relief  societies. 


fed 


•OLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^S" 


Phone  Franklin  150 


Second  Week  Begins  Sunday,  January  2 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 
BEST  ACTED   PLAY   IN  YEARS 

"3  WISE  FOOLS" 

A  Comedy  of  Mirth,  Master  Minds  and  Mystery 
Original  New  York  Company 


The  Alcazar  Theatre. 
"For  the  Defense"  will  be  presented  at  the 
Alcazar  for  the  first  time  on  this  Coast  at  the 
matinee  Sunday,  January  2d.  San  Francisco 
playgoers  are  indebted  to  Alcazar  alertness 
and  enterprise  for  the  first  local  staging  of 
many  Eastern  novelties  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  seen  here.  "For  the  Defense"  is  by 
Elmer  L.  Rice,  author  of  'On  Trial."  The 
core  of  the  mystery  is  the  murder  of  a  Hindu 
"fakir"  who  treats  his  patients,  mostly  young, 
pretty,  or  wealthy  women,  by  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion. The  hero  is  the  district  attorney, 
personated  by  Dudley  Ayres ;  the  heroine, 
enacted  by  Elwyn  Harvey,  is  his  fiancee,  one 
of  the  many  upon  whom  suspicion  has  fallen. 
Rafael  Brunetto  personates  the  Hindu  healer, 
and  the  distinctive  cast  also  involves  Ben  Er- 
way,  Emily  Pinter,  Edna  Peckham,  Gladys 
Emmons,  Anna  MacNaughton,  May  Nannery, 
Anne  Lockhart,  Charles  Yule,  Al  Cunning- 
ham, Frederick  Green,  and  Walter  Emerson. 
"Civilian    Clothes,"    the    phenomenally    suc- 


We  do  not  commonly  think  of  the  arch,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  architectural  achieve- 
ments, as  being  associated  in  any  way  with 
common  superstitions.  And  yet,  in  India,  in 
China,  in  New  Zealand,  to  crawl  under  a  brier 
grown  down  in  the  shape  of  an  arch  is  con- 
sidered a  sure  cure  for  rheumatism,  boils, 
whooping  cough,  or  whatever  ails  you.  A  sick 
child  is  passed  under  such  an  arch  in  Borneo, 
and  in  New  Guinea  passing  under  an  arch  is 
an  initiation  process  observed  with  much  cere- 
mony. 

The  arch  is  the  original  sign  for  breaking 
a  spell,  or  the  charm  of  a  witch  or  evil  spirit. 
In  the  old  custom  of  transferring  any  sort  of 
plague  to  a  scapegoat  and  carrying  it  out  of 
the  city,  an  arch  was  set  up  at  the  city's  en- 
trance to  forbid  its  coming  back.  Ancient 
Italians  caused  their  enemy  to  pass  under  the 
yoke  before  being  released.  This  ceremony 
was  one  of  purification,  supposedly,  and  re- 
leased them  from  the  anger  of  their  slain 
enemies'  ghosts.  The  Romans'  triumphal  arch 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  erected  for 
the  victors  to  pass  beneath  in  the  same  puri- 
fication process  as  the  defeated  underwent. 
The  special  gate  to  Rome,  the  Port  Tri- 
umphalis,  was  used  for  no  other  purpose  than 
for  the  entrance  of  victorious  warriors  march- 
ing homeward. 

Therefore   there   is   still   a  deep  significance 


^"(&^Wx^g*A0aJX^,  ' 


Next  Week— Starting  Sunday 


Hackett  &  Delmar 

With  a  Bevy  of  Beautiful  Sales  Girls 

Joe  Towle 

Fenton  &  Fields  Tracey  &  McBride 

Lucy    Gillett  Dunbar's    Darkies 

Original    Regal?  Topics  of  Day 

International    News  Orchestra 

Emily  Ann  Wellman  &  Co. 
SPECULATORS'  TICKETS  NOT  HONORED 


PARIS-LOUVRE  CAFE 

COR.  ELLIS  AND  POWELL  STS. 

DELICIOUS    FC 
AINTILY  SER 

DANCING  EVERY  . 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  necessities  of  the  world  are  giving  to 
the  pawnshop  a  respectability  that  it  lacks  in 
more  normal  times.  When  emperors,  kings, 
and  princes  may  be  seen,  so  to  speak,  hurry- 
ing to  "mine  uncle"  there  is  no  reason  why 
any  of  us  should  object  to  follow  the  cult  of 
the  three  brass  balls- 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Austria. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Hapsburgs  culti- 
vated a  flair  for  tapestries.  Nothing  in  that 
line  was  too  expensive  for  addition  to  the 
most  wonderful  collection  in  the  world.  But 
the  Hapsburgs,  true  to  the  selfish  traditions 
of  the  most  selfish  royal  family  that  the  world 
has  known,  kept  these  art  treasures  to  them- 
selves. They  were  never  displayed  to  the 
public  view,  and  rarely  displayed  at  all.  They 
were  brought  out  on  great  court  occasions 
and  used  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  palaces, 
but  they  were  quickly  hustled  away  again. 
Only  the  high  royalties  could  see  them  at 
will,  and  the  high  royalties  were  not  noted 
for  their  love  of  beauty  unless  it  found  ex- 
pression in  the  human  form. 

The  Hapsburgs  have  left  Austria,  but  they 
did  not  take  their  tapestries  with  them.  They 
left  in  something  of  a  hurry  and  no  one  seems 
to  know  quite  where  they  are  now.  Xow 
Austria  does  not  need  tapestries,  but  she  does 
need  bread.  She  needs  50,000  tons  of  flour 
and  she  has  no  money  to  pay  for  it.  Natu- 
rally enough,  she  looks  around  for  something 
to  pawn  like  the  rest  of  us  when  we  hear  the 
uneasy  whining  and  scratching  of  the  wolf  at 
the  door.  First  of  all  the  government  pro- 
posed to  sell  the  tapestries,  but  that  plan  has 
been  changed.  It  has  been  decided  to  pawn 
them,  although  that  unpleasant  word  is  not 
used.  It  sounds  so  much  better  to  say  that 
the  tapestries  will  be  used  as  security  for  a 
loan  of  $4,000,000,  which  will  be  enough  to 
buy  flour  for  two  months.  For  some  months 
these  tapestries  have  been  displayed  in  the 
Belvedere  Palace  in  Vienna,  where  a  small 
admission   fee  has   been   charged. 

The  pawnshops  have  been  doing  a  roaring 
business  all  over  Europe,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  way  of  furs.  A  fine  set  of  furs, 
ordinarily  worth  about  SI  000.  may  now  be 
picked  up  in  Vienna  for  $30  or  $40.  In  many 
cases  the  aristocrats  are  as  poor  as  any  one 
else  and  they  willingly  part  with  their  furs 
when  the  pinch  comes. 

A  similar  story  comes  from  London.  The 
pawnshops  are  so  overstocked  with  furs  that 
they  refuse  to  take  any  more.  During  the  era 
of  high  prices  every  one  bought  furs.  The 
crowd  of  women  workers  assembling  at  the 
munition  factories  might  easily  have  been  mis- 
taken for  a  matinee  crowd,  so  impressive  was 
the  display  of  furs.  Then  came  harder  times, 
and  as  nothing  had  been  saved  from  the  high 
wages  the  furs  went  straight  to  the  pawnshop. 
The  pawnbrokers  say  now  that  they  are  so 
overstock  with  furs  that  they  will  take  no 
more.  They  do  not  know  how  they  will  get 
rid  of  those  that  they  have. 

The  pawnshop  does  not  play  quite  so  large 
a  part  in  America  life,  because  there  are  fewer 
people  who  live  close  to  the  border  line  of 
want.  But  if  the  wage-earning  woman  is  not 
yet  pawning  her  furs  and  jewelry,  at  least  she 
is   no   longer  buying  them.     A  year   ago   the 


Xew  York  fur  and  jewelry  stores  were 
crowded  with  unfamiliar  customers  with  hard 
and  horny  hands  and  bulging  pocketbooks. 
Nothing  was  too  expensive  for  them  and 
nothing  too  useless.  Push  carts  in  the  Bowery 
were  stacked  high  with  silk  shirts  at  $5  each, 
and  they  went  like  hot  cakes.  But  the  orgy 
of  extravagance  seems  to  be  over.  The  pres- 
ent atmosphere  is  like  that  of  the  cold  gray 
dawn.  Wages  have  fallen  and  unemployment 
has  increased.  The  pressure  is  not  reflected 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  pawnshops.  Furs, 
jewelry,  and  silk  shirts  may  still  be  seen  in 
abundance,  and  worn  by  people  who  never 
wore  them  before,  but  there  is  not  much 
buying  going  on   and  probably   a   good   many 

i  of  the  valuables  are  changing  hands. 

Another  sign  of  the  change   of  times  is  to 

1  be    found    in    the    domestic    servant    market. 

:  Wages  have  not  fallen  to  any  marked  extent, 
but  there  are  now  more  applicants  than  there 

;  are  places  for  them  to  fill.  Helen  Bullitt 
Lowry,  writing  in  the  New  York  Times,  says: 
"A  Year  ago  I  made  the  round  of  the  agencies. 

!  Delia  and  Agnes  took  my  telephone  number, 
told  me  they'd  consider  me  and  let  me  know. 
Now    it's    I    that    am    considering    Kate    and 

,  Jenny   and  Lily   and   Clara.     I've  taken   their 

I  nearest  neighbor's  telephone  number  and  am 
going  to  let  them  know.  True,  neither  Kate 
nor  Jenny  nor  Lily  nor  Clara  may  be  one 
whit  more  competent  than  Delia  and  Agnes. 
They  aren't  offering  to  work  for  less  than 
the  $65  or  $75  a  month  wage  that  was  es- 
tablished last  year.  But  at  least  they  want  the 
job." 

It  seems  that  colored  servants  are  not 
nearly  so  popular  as  they  were.  The  negro 
women  have  been  the  first  to  lose  their  higii- 
priced  places.  "The  restaurants  and  the  ele- 
vators and  the  laundries  can  get  white  girls 
now.  According  to  the  agents  -and  according 
to   individual  employers  picked  at  random   to 

;  consult,    the   negro   women    didn't   make   good 

1  when  they  had  their  chance  at  the  white  girls' 

!  jobs.  And  employers,  who  have  known  the 
negro  servants  for  the  first  time  at  their  very 
worst  period,  in  the  first  flush  of  high  wages, 
seem  only  too  glad  to  go  back  to  the  whites.'" 
A  glance  at  the  advertising  columns  show 
that  there  are  now  more  Situations  Wanted 
than  Help  Wanted,  at  least  so  far  as  cooks  are 
concerned.  They  still  want  $75  a  month,  but 
they  no  longer  stipulate  that  they  shall  have 

1  the  use  of  the  piano.  They  still  wear  fur 
coats,  but  the  main  point  is  that  they  want  the 

■  jobs.     Even  down  on  Ellis  Island  it  is  by  no 

'  means  easy  to  find  a  cook  among  the  immi- 
grants.     "They   all    come    thinking   they'll    be 

j  stenographers  and  factory  workers  at  $35  a 
week.      They   are    all    going   straight    to    their 

!  friends  who  have  written  them  of  these  high 

j  wages  they  are  going  to  get,"  so  explains  one 
social  worker.  "Some  of  them  even  say 
they'll  be  models.  But  remember  that  they 
are  girls  with  only  home  training — girls 
equipped  for  nothing  but  domestic  service. 
And  what  will  they  logically  do  when  the;, 
find  that  the  factories  are  closed  ?  The  very 
friends  and  relatives  to  whom  they  go  may 
then  be  out  of  work." 


Demure    young    misses    and    matronly,    but 

none   the   less  very  young  women   whose   so- 

[  phistication  was  made  evident  by  all  the  wiles 


of  dress  and  the  arts  of  cosmetics,  confronted 
Magistrate  Brough  recently  in  the  municipal 
term  of  the  magistrates'  court  of  New  York 
when  he  mounted  the  bench  to  hear  the 
weekly  round  of  cases  of  minors  charged  with 
violating  the  law  which  requires'  minors  who 
have  not  graduated  from  high  school  to  attend 
continuation  schools  at  least  four  hours  a 
week  (says  the  New  York  Times). 

High-heeled  shoes,  open-work  hosiery,  ab- 
breviated skirts,  jewels  that  scintillated  decep- 
tively, all  served  to  testify  that,  like  most  of 
the  delinquents  arraigned  each  week,  these 
young  women  were  self-supporting  and  con- 
temptuous of  the  efforts  of  the  state  to  en- 
force them  to  snatch  four  hours  from  "life" 
and  devote  it  each  week  to  education.  In 
some  instances  the  girls — and  most  of  the  de- 
linquents are  girls — had  gone  to  such  lengths 
to  improve  upon  their  natural  pulchritude  that 
the  magistrate  was  moved  to  chide  them 
sternly  or  even  to  demand  that  they  expunge 
some  of  the  facial  decorations  and  "quit 
coming  here  looking  like  a  chorus  girl." 

There  were  seventy-five  cases  in  all,  there 
were  forty-eight  triumphant  attendance  officers 
who  had  rounded  them  up,  and  there  were  in- 
inumerable  (and  indignant)  parents.  The 
magistrate  struggled  bravely  with  them,  ad- 
mitting his  own  reluctance  to  commit  any  of 
the  offenders  to  prison  and  the  proven  in- 
efficacy  of  small  fines,  but  when  he  learned 
j  that  one  young  woman,  veiled,  furred,  and 
fashionably  gowned,  had  left  the  courtroom 
with  the  defiant  announcement  to  whom  ii 
might  concern  that  the  old  judge  could  send 
her  to  school  but  he  couldn't  make  her  learn, 
he  looked  a  bit  weary  and  hopeless. 

Discussing  the  growing  problem  at  the  end 
of  a  long,  hard  day.  Magistrate  Brough  said 
it  was  useless  to  turn  over  the  cases  to  proba- 
tion cfficers  because  they  already  were 
swamped  with  work.  His  opinion  was  that  3 
campaign  of  education  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion so  that  parents  and  children  would 
awaken  to  the  need  of  further  schooling  was 
the   only   hopeful   remedy. 

«•»■ 

Radium  Bought  by  States  aod  the  Supply. 

By  legislative  appropriation  of  $225,000 
New  York  State  recently  bought  two  and  one- 
fourth  grams  of  radium  and  has  established 
a  free  treatment  for  cancer  by  radium  in  this 
country.  A  second  purchase  of  one-fourth 
gram  followed.  The  example  of  New  York 
has  been  emulated  by  Wisconsin,  which  will 
be  the  first  of  the  Western  or  Middle  States 
to  afford  free  radium  treatment. 

The  radium  purchased  by  these  states  is  an 
American  product,  mined  in  Colorado.  It  was 
contained  in  125  tons  of  carnotite  ore,  which 
is  being  reduced  by  fractional  crystallization 
at  the  extraction  plant  situated  at  Orange. 
New  Jersey.  For  the  cancer  treatment  the 
emanation  of  radium  is  used  instead  of  radium 
itself,  following  the  methods  of  Professor 
Duane  of  Harvard  University.  This  method 
is  only  practicable  when  the  amount  of  radium 
available  is  at  least  one  gram. 

The  greatest  supply  of  the  world's  radium 
since  1914  has  been  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  first  produced  here  the  year 
before  that.  Its  production  in  five  years 
varied  from  1.7  grams  to  13.6  grams  a  year, 
the  latter  being  the  production  of  the  year 
1918.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  radium 
production  in  the  United  States  to  1919  ap- 
proximates 55  grams  of  radium  element,  which 
represents  probably  more  than  half  of  all  the 
radium  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Moore  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  made  a 
study  of  the  carnotite  region  in  1913  and  esti- 
mated roughly  the  amount  of  radium  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  ore  in  sight  as  about  100 
grams.  This  was  before  the  fields  had  been 
developed  other  than  lightly.  These  figures,  it 
is  said,  should  be  multiplied  by  five,  now  that 
many  claims  have  been  studied  and  sys- 
tematically drilled. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  mesothorium,  a 
by-product  from  monazite,  should  replace  ra- 
dium in  the  luminous  material  which  is  being 
used  on  airplanes,  ship  instrument  dials. 
1  watches,  clocks,  and  other  indicating  devices. 
for  it  is  said  that  owing  to  these  uses  due  to 
the  rapid  production  of  the  precious  substance 
in  1918  and  1919  the  supply  in  this  country 
i  will  be  soon  exhausted  or  considerably  cut 
down. 


Every  day  in  New  York  City  4,500,000  local 
telephone    calls    are    made,    in    addition    to    a 
large  number  of  incoming  and  outgoing  long- 
distance calls.     The  bulk  of  the  calls  is  in  the 
borough   of   Manhattan.      How   to   handle   the 
increasing  number  of  calls  has  become  a  great 
;  problem.      Another   great   problem   is   how   to 
i  handle    the    increasing   traffic    on    the    streets. 
.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  past  year 
i  517  persons  have  been  killed  by   automobiles 
,  on  the  streets.     Those  killed  include  262  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  thirteen. 
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Ex-Doughboy  fas  beggar  departs) — Why 
didn't  you  give  him  something?  Ex-Dough- 
boy's Father — I  know  him.  While  you  were 
getting  thirty  dollars  a  month  in  France  he 
was  getting  thirty  dollars  a  day  in  a  munition 
factory. — American  L,egion. 


COOK'S  TOURS 


The  Far  East 

Antipodes 

South  America 

Southern  Europe 

Algeria,  Tunisia 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

53  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

"~  STEAMSHIP  CD. 


Under  American  Flag 
Passengers  and  Freight 
TRANS-PACIFIC    SERVICE 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,   Yokohama, 
Kobe,    Shanghai,    Manila    and    Hogkong 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  to  Manila,  Saigon,  Singa- 
pore,   Colombo    and    Calcutta 
PANAMA  SERVICE 
San     Francisco     and     Los     Angeles     to 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 
SHANGHAI-HONGKONG-CALCUTTA  SERVICE 
(.Freight   Only) 
SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 
(Freight   Only.)    via    Panama   Canal 
ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE  (Frajfci  OW7) 
San     Francisco,     Honolulu,     Yokohama, 
Kobe,       Tientsin,       Shanghai,       Manila, 
Saigon,    Singapore,    Calcutta,    Colombo, 
Bombay,  Alexandria,  Bizeita,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Cristobal, 
Los  Angeles  and    San   Francisco. 
For  information   apply   to 
General    Offices,    508    California    St. 
Phone    Sutter   3S00     San    Francisco 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &Co. 

Sah  Franciico  and  Loi  Akgrxu, 

Portland.    Seattle,   Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marix e  and  Fire  Insurahcx 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  Eurofeah  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 
To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


Norwegian-American  Line 

Direct  Passenger  Service  Between 
NEW  YORK  and  NORWAY 

Connections  for  Sweden  Denmark  and 

Other  European  Countries 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

General  Passenger  Agents 

200  CUui  Spreckle*  Building.  Third  and  Market 

San  Francisco 


Special   Reduced   Railroad   Fares 

For  Christmas  and   New  Year   Holidays 

Between    all   points    reached    by 

San  Francisco -Sacramento   Railroad  Co. 

Sacramento    Northern    Railroad 

Pierce-Arrow   Auto   Stage  Line 

Gridley  Auto   Bus  Co. 

SALE  DATES  Dec  23,  24,  25  and  31st,  1920, 

and  Jan.    1,    1921. 
RETURN    LIMIT   January    3,    1921. 


San  Francisco  Depot 
Key  Route  Ferry 


Oakland  Depot 
40th  &  Shafter  Ave. 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established   1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Inscxance  Brokers 
454    California    Street,    San    Francisco 


Phones 
Kearny    10/0-1071 


Cable  Address 
"DEWGRIP" 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEON'S*  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room   Supplies 
Trasses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 
441  Sntter  St. — Entire  Building.    Telephone 
San  Francisco,   Gal.  Douglas  4017 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  village  boys  were  playing  ball  in  the 
street  after  supper.  They  paused  a  moment 
to  let  a  man  pass  with  a  pail  of  milk.  "Game 
called  on  account  of  rain,"  shouted  the  local 
wit. 


They  were  examining  a  new  attendant  at 
the  Emergency  Hospital  when  the  question 
was,  "What  would  you  do  with  a  man  in  a 
state  of  collapse."  "Give  him  some  brandy." 
"But  suppose  you  had  no  brandy  to  give 
him?"     "I'd  promise  him  some." 


A  business  man  advertised  for  an  office  boy. 
The  next  morning  there  were  some  fifty  boys 
in  line.  He  was  about  to  begin  examining 
the  applicants  when  his  stenographer  handed 
him  a  card  on  which  was  scribbled  :  "Don't 
do  anything  until  you  see  me.  I'm  the  last 
kid  in  line,  but  I'm  telling  you  I'm  there  with 
the   goods." 


Dickson  had  been  absent  from  his  "office" 
for  several  days,  and  on  his  return  a  friend 
insisted  on  knowing  where  he  had  been.  "Out 
to  see  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  a  still,"  con- 
fessed Dickson.  "And  did  you  sample  his 
stuff?"  the  friend  demanded.  "I  guess  I  must 
have,"  he  sighed;  "there  are  still  two  days  I 
can't  account  for." 


said  she  would  give  him  five  minutes  to  com- 
plete the  verse.  Tommy  stood  deep  in  thought, 
and  when  the  five  minutes  were  up  he  had 
written  as  follows:  "Here  I  stand  before  Miss 
Plodgett ;  she's  going  to  strike,  I'm  going  to 
dodge  it." 

Disraeli  used  to  say  that  although  he  was 
always  forgetting  faces  and  never  remembered 
their  names,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  being 
pleasant  to  his  followers  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  "When  I  meet  somebody  in  the 
lobby  whom  I  don't  know  from  Adam  and  I 
see  that  he  expects  me  to  know  who  he  is, 
I  take  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  look  straight 
into  his  eyes,  and  say,  'And  how  is  the  old 
complaint?'     I  have   never  known  it  to   fail." 


An  early  morning  customer  in  an  optician's 
shop  was  a  young  woman  with  a  determined 
air.  She  addressed  the  first  salesman  she  saw. 
"I  want  to  look  at  a  pair  of  eyeglasses  of 
extra  magnifying  power."  "Yes,  madam,"  re- 
plied the  salesman;  "something  very  strong?" 
"Yes,  sir.  While  in  the  country  I  made  ^ 
very  painful  blunder  which  I  never  want  to 
repeat."  "Indeed !  Mistook  a  stranger  for 
an  acquaintance?"  "No,  not  exactly  that;  I 
mistook  a  bumble  bee  for  a  blackberry." 


A  colored  man  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
wrote  this  letter  to  a  colored  man  in  Macon, 
Georgia:  "Dear  Sam — Is  you  dead  or  is  you 
alive?  If  you  is  alive,  send  me  that  ten  dol- 
lars you  owes  me. — George."  A  week  later 
George  received  this  reply:  "Dear  George — 
I  is  dead,  and  that  ten  dollars  was  used  to 
help  buy  my  coffin. — Sam." 


A  teacher  named  Miss  Plodgett  gave  her 
class  a  verse  to  write,  and,  passing  Tommy, 
saw  on  his  slate  the  following :  "A  little 
mouse  ran  up  the  stairs  to  hear  Miss  Plodgett 
say  her  prayers."  She  called  him  out  to  the 
front   of   the   class,    and,    with   cane   in    hand, 
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Gooseberry  tart  and  currant  pudding  reposed 
in  all  their  luscious  temptingness  on  the  table 
in  front  of  him.  Willie  liked  both.  He  was 
torn  with  conflicting  emotions.  "Which  will 
you  have,  Willie?"  asked  his  mother.  "Goose- 
berry tart,"  gasped  Willie,  after  a  long  and 
painful  struggle.  "Tart  what?"  asked  Willie's 
parent,  wishing  him  to  add  "please."  Willie 
didn't  understand.  "Tart  what  ?"  she  repeated 
sharply.  Then  Willie  had  an  idea  which 
seemed  to  solve  his  difficulties  and  make  the 
world  bright  once  more.  "Tart  first,"  he  an- 
swered happily. 


Johnny  paid  his  first  visit  to  a  farm  the 
other  day.  All  his  life  he  had  lived  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  city,  and  when  he  suddenly 
came  in  sight  of  a  haystack  he  stopped  and 
gazed  earnestly  at  what  appeared  to  him  as 
a  new  brand  of  architecture.  "Say,  Mr. 
Smith,"  he  remarked  to  the  farmer,  pointing 
to  the  haystack,  "why  don't  they  have  doors 
and  windows  in  it?"  "Doors  and  windows?" 
smiled  the  farmer.  "That  aint  a  house, 
Johnny;  that's  hay."  "Don't  try  to  josh  me, 
Mr.  Smith,"  was  the  scornful  rejoinder. 
"Don't  you  suppose  I  know  that  hay  don't 
grow  in  humps  like  that." 


' 


A  celebrated  revivalist  came  to  address  his 
flock,  and  before  he  began  to  speak  the  pastor 
said:  "Brother  Jones,  before  you  begins  this 
discourse,  there  are  some  powerful  bad  ne- 
groes in  this  here  congregation,  and  I  want 
to  pray  for  you,"  which  he  did  in  this  fash- 
ion :  "O  Lord,  give  Brother  Jones  the  eye  of 
the  eagle,  that  he  may  see  sin  from  afar. 
Glue    his    ear    to    the    gospel    telephone,    and 
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connect  him  with  the  central  skies.  Illumi- 
nate his  brow  with  a  brightness  that  will 
make  the  fires  of  hell  look  like  a  tallow 
candle.  Nail  his  hands  to  the  gospel  plow, 
and  bow  his  head  in  some  lonesome  valley 
where  prayer  is  much  wanted  to  be  said, 
and  annoint  him  all  over  with  the  kerosene 
oil  of  Thy  salvation  and  set  him  afire." 


A  pretty  little  young  lady  of  seven  had 
memorized  several  of  the  stories  in  her  fairy 
book,  and  was  fond  of  pretending  to  read 
them.  One  night  she  was  seated  upon  the  lap 
of  a  visitor,  affecting  to  read  one  of  her 
favorite  tales  about  some  wooden  dolls.  She 
was  proceeding  with  great  enthusiasm  for 
several  moments,  when  the  guest  interrupted 
her  by  saying:  "But,  my  dear  child,  I  don't 
see  anything  about  dolls  on  that  page."  "I 
know  it,"  said  the  small  one  promptly  and 
sheepishly.  "I  was  reading  on  the  wrong 
page."  Then  turning  over  several  pages,  she 
concluded:     "It's  over  here." 


"The  Russian  Reds,"  remarked  Senator 
Borah,  "are  quite  hopeless,  because  in  spite 
of  their  zeal,  they  do  not  profit  from  experi- 
ence or  apply  what  they  learn.  In  that  respect 
they  remind  me  of  Tommy.  'Tommy,'  said  the 
teacher,  'I  have  told  you  time  and  time  again 
that  you  must  not  say  "I  have  went."  Now 
you  will  have  to  stay  after  school  and  write 
the  sentence  correctly  one  hundred  times.' 
Accordingly,  after  school,  the  lad  started  in  to 
write  sentences.  When  he  had  finished  it  was 
quite  dark,  so  he  left  his  work  on  the  desk 
accompanied  by  a  little  note  which  read:  'I 
have  wrote  I  have  gone  a  hundred  times,  and 
now  I  have  went.'  " 


He  was  the  meekest  of  the  meek.  He  was 
so  very  small  and  so  very  mild.  "You'll  find 
me  quite  easy  to  please,"  he  said  to  a  land- 
lady at  the  Bottlepop  Arms,  where  he  had 
applied  for  a  room.  "Ah,  that's  what  they  all 
say !"  replied  the  landlady.  "Feller  comes 
here  lars'  week.  I  aint  pertickler,  sez  'e.  No, 
'e  wasn't !  Pertickler  didn't  express  it !  First, 
'e  objected  to  sleepin*  in  a  room  with  four 
others.  Then  when  I  giv  'im  a  bed  to  'isself 
'e  said  it  wasn't  long  enough.  Then  'e  com- 
plained of  the  towel — the  same  towel  all  the 
other  visitors  had  used  without  a  murmur. 
Well,  now,  are  you  goin'  to  be  as  pertickler 
as  all  that  ?"  "Perhaps,  after  all,"  murmured 
the  meek  applicant,  "I'd  better  not  risk  it." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Flapper. 
Her  tiny  ears   are  covered 

With  her  hair  of  golden  brown, 
Her   swan-like    neck    is    open 

To  the  gaze  of  half  the  town; 
Her    ankles,    trim    and    graceful, 

That  delight  the  roving  eye, 
With   a    filmy   gauze   are  covered 

That   intrigues    the    passer-by. 

A   thing   of   youth    and    beauty, 

As  she  gayly  trips  along, 
With  her  laugh  and  with  her  giggle 

And   her   little  snatch  of  song; 
Her  head,  both  light  and  empty, 

She  holds  high  as  any  queen, 
The   "flapper"  of  the  moment 

Thus  upon  the  street  is  seen. 

What  dwells  within  the  compass 

Of  that  decorated  head? 
What  thoughts  and  what  ambitions 

And  what  dreams  within  are  bred? 
Is   she  a  painted   puppet. 

But  for  laughter  and  for  scorn, 
A   little   social   butterfly 

That  but   for  play  was  born? 

Will   she,    sedate  and   serious, 

As  years  speed  on  apace, 
Grow  more  mature  in  wisdom, 

And   more  matronly   in    grace? 
Shall  youthful  effervescence 

Disappear,  a  lightsome  gleam. 
And  the  "flapper"  be  a  woman. 

Yes,  the  woman  of  our  dream? 

— Alec    Walker   in    Life. 


That  Radiator. 
(1916-1920.) 
In    days   of    peace    and   plenty 
(Four  subtract  from   Nineteen   Twenty). 
When  lumps  of  coal  were  everywhere  about. 
Then  our  radiator's   racket, 
And  its  steaming  and  its  screaming. 

Seemed  sufficient,  quite,  to  crack  it, 
And   its  pipes  with   heat  were  teeming; 
Then  its  sissing, 
And  its  whissing, 
Made  a  most  infernal   hissing, 
Till    we   yelled    in    desperation 
Yelled  about  the  conversation 
"Cut   it    out!" 

Now  in  days  of  fuel  shortage. 
Not  to  mention  price  distortage. 

When  coal  is  rightly  reckoned  as  a  treat. 
If  the  radiator  sizzles 
E'er  so  gentle,  accidental. 

Then  we  listen   lest  it  fizzles, 
For  its  ways  or  temperamental, 
If   its   purring, 
And    its   whirring, 

Seem   to    prove   there's   something   stirring. 
Then  we  shout  in  jubilation. 
Shout,  despite  refrigeration, 

"Here's   the   heat!"  — Xcw   York   Herald. 
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will  fortify  you  against  the  dis- 
comforts of  winter.  Don't  fail  to 
get  yours  now,  that  you  may  enjoy 
its  warmth  and  cheer  all  through 
the  cold  of  winter. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Miss  Elizabeth  Watt  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  dance  given  last  Wednesday  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  O.  G.  Miller.  Preceding  the  affair  the  debu- 
tante was  complimented  at  a  dinner  by  Miss  Claire 
Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Knight  chaperoning 
the  group.  Among  those  at  the  dinner  and  dance 
were  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee. 
Miss  Janice  Ewer,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss 
Katherine  Eentley,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams, 
Miss  Barbara  Sesnon,  Miss  Katherine  Sesnon,  Miss 
Geraldine  King,  Miss  Geraldine  Grace,  Miss  Bar- 
bara Kimble,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Magee,  Miss  Frances  Lent,  Mr.  Clark  Crocker, 
Mr.  Coy  Filmer,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  Preston 
Bailliach,  Mr.  Kenneth  Walsh,  Mr.  John  Knox, 
Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena,  Mr.  William  Hendrickson, 
Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  Mr.  Jack 
Boyden,  Mr.  Donald  Walsh,  Mr.  Gordon  John- 
son, Mr.  Kenneth  High,  and  Mr.  James  Pullian. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre  entertained  at  din- 
ner Christmas  night,  their  guests  having  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre 
Pinckard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Pinckard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Girvin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alvah  Kaime,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss 
Ynez  Macondray,  Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Mrs.  Atherton 
Macondray,  Mrs.  Macondray  Moore,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Eyre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  entertained  at  din- 
ner   Saturday   at   the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  were  dinner 
hosts  Friday  evening,  complimenting  Senator 
Phelan.. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  James  Doyle  entertained 
at  a  reception  last  Tuesday  for  Commander  and 
Mrs.  William  Glassford  and  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
Richard    Derby. 

Miss  Margaret  Buckbee  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner-dance  given  Thursday  evening  at  the 
St.  Francis  by  Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hecht  gave  a  dinner  Christmas 
evening  at  the  Fairmont,  her  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Rothschild,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Gerstle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle,  Miss  Miriam 
Gerstle,  and  Miss  Louise   Gerstle. 

Mrs.  Ream  Black  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
in  Berkeley,  her  guests  including  Miss  Katherine 
Bentley,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Magee,  Miss  Katherine  Sesnon,  Miss  Barbara  Ses- 
non,   and    Miss    Geraldine   Grace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond  were  dinner  hosts 
last  Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Boardman,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Chipman, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  McBryde. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown  entertained  at 
luncheon  Christmas  Day,  their  guests  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Pike,  Major  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Norris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Preston,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Roth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daul- 
ton  Mann,  Mrs.  Edgar  Preston,  Mrs.  Mabel  ClufF 
Miles,  Dr.  Tracy  Russell,  Mr.  Vail  Bakewell,  and 
Dr.  Guthrie. 

Miss  Mary  Eyre  gave  a  tea  during  the  past 
week  for  Mrs.    George    Pinckard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  dinner 
Christmas   evening   in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  gave  a  din- 
ner Saturday,  their  guests  having  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Bosqui,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan 
m  Cline,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  MacGavin,  Miss  Marion  Baker,  Mr.  Wake- 
field  Baker,   and  Mr.  Philip  Baker. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull  gave  a  tea  last  Monday  for 
Mrs.  Crowell.  Others  at  the  affair  were  Mrs. 
Charles  Farquharson,  Mrs.  Edward  Robinson, 
Mrs.  Edward  Bullard,  Mrs.  Noble  Hamilton,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Sharp,  Mrs.  Frederick  Kellam,  Mrs.  An- 
drew Carrigan,  Mrs.  Samuel  Woods,  and  Miss 
Katherine    Robinson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering  were  dinner  hosts 
Saturday  evening. 

Mrs.  Henry  Whitney  of  Boston  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  Thursday  by  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Lucas  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 
Those  asked  to  meet  the  visitor  included  Mrs. 
Louis  Monteagle,  Mrs.  Francis  Duvenec,  Mrs. 
Harry  Sherman,  Mrs.  Norman  Livermore,  Miss 
Edith   Livermore,    and  Miss  Alice   Griffith. 

A  progressive  dinner  was  given  last  Thursday 
evening  preceding  the  dance  given  by  Miss  Jacque- 
line Keesling.  In  the  dinner  group  were  Miss 
Keesling,  Miss  Dorcas  Jackson,  Miss  Marie  Welch, 
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Miss  Dorothy  Clarke,  Miss  Eleanor  Welty,  Miss 
Katherine  Chace,  Mr.  Marshall  Hale,  Mr.  John 
Davis,  Jr.,  Mr.  Willard  Drown,  Jr.,  Mr.  Arthur 
Bragg,  Mr.  Henry  McCormick,  and  Mr.  Ernest 
McCormick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  dinner 
last    Wednesday    evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Bowles  gave  a  dinner 
Christmas  evening.  Among  those  at  the  affair 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bowles,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Swift  Train,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Nickel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mc- 
Near, Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Suzanne  de 
l'Enclos,  Mrs.  Philip  Bowles,  Jr.,  Mr.  Cyril  Mc 
Near,  Mr.  Barroll  McNear,  Mr.  Frederick  McNear, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Bowles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hammond  entertained  al 
dinner  Christmas  Day  at  their  home  on  Broad- 
way. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hopkins  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Charles  Norris  gave  a  breakfast 
recently  at  the  Fairmont.  Among  their  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Thompson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Marks  of  New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Thompson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Thomas. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  Bliss,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Maroney. 

Mrs.  George  Wingfield  gave  a  children's  party 
Thursday  at  the  Fairmont  for  Miss  Jean  Wing- 
field  and  Master  George  Wingfield,  Jr.  Among 
the  children  present  were  Miss  Alice  Eastland, 
Miss  Celia  Bishop,  Miss  Gloria  Van  Bergen,  Miss 
Patricia  Tobin,  Miss  Yvonne  Thieriot,  Miss  Caro- 
line Hill,  Miss  Katherine  Crary,  Miss  Eleanor 
Christenson,  Miss  Jane  Carrigan,  Miss  Nancy 
Tobin,  Master  Fentriss  Kuhn,  Master  Jack  Kubn. 
Master  Charles  Thieriot,  Master  Alfred  Meyer- 
stein,  Master  Louis  Meyerstein,  Master  Paul  Crary, 
Master  Richard  Eastland,  Master  Thomas  East- 
land, Jr.,  Master  Nicol  Smith,  and  Master  Edward 
Van    Bergen. 

Mrs.  Joseph  King  was  a  dinner  hostess  Christ- 
mas night,  having  among  her  guests  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Orville  Pratt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hewitt  Davenport,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hough,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Erie  Brownell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Tay- 
lor, and  Mrs.  George  Cadwalader. 

Miss  Cecile  Brooke  gave  a  dinner  Monday  even- 
ing at  the  St.  Francis  for  her  brother,  Mr.  John 
Brooke. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  entertained  informally 
last  week  at  her  home  on  Green  Street  for  General 
Robert  Nivelle  and  Colonel  Paul  Azan  of  the 
French    Military    Mission. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lyle  of  New  York- 
are  being  congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a 
son. 


New  Lecture  Series. 

Paul  Elder  announces  that  he  will  resume 
the  series  of  Saturday  afternoon  lectures  by 
prominent  speakers  on  January  8th  at  2 :30 
o'clock.  There  is  no  admission  charge  and 
the  interested  public  is  invited.  Following 
is  the  lecture  calendar  for  January: 

January  8th — Professor  A.  L.  Kroeber  of 
the  University  of  California;  subject,  "Psy- 
choanalysis." 

January  15th — Gobind  Behari  Lai,  M.  A.; 
subj  ect,    "High-Brows    on    America." 

January  22d — Professor  E.  O.  James  of 
Mills  College;  subject,  "What  Is  the  Use  of 
Poetry  ?" 

January  29th — Professor  W.  H.  Carruth  of 
Stanford  University;  subject,  reading  from 
his  forthcoming  volume,  "The  Modern  Prob- 
lem and  Other  Poems." 


Most  everything  and  everybody  finds  a  de- 
fender in  time.  Now,  for  instance,  here  is 
the  motor-car.  After  being  vilified  for  two 
decades  as  a  menace  to  life  and  a  dangerously 
immoral  factor  in  society,  it  has  found  a  vali- 
ant defender  who  declares  it  to  be  the  greatest 
moral  influence  in  America  next  to  the  church. 
This  unexpected  line  of  defense  is  undertaken 
by  E.  C.  Stokes,  a  banker  and  an  ex-governor 
of  New  Jersey.  His  reason  for  declaring  the 
motor-car  to  be  a  great  moral  force,  apart 
from  its  industrial  importance,  which  no  one 
wants  to  deny,  is  that  it  unites  the  interests 
of  a  family.  Where  formerly  the  father  would 
have  one  sort  of  recreation,  the  mother  an- 
other, and  the  children  yet  others,  with  a 
motor-car  they  all  take  their  pleasure  to- 
gether ;  and  the  shady,  flower-bedecked  road- 
sides are  crowded  with  charming  family  picnic 
parties.  Mr.  Stokes  says  if  every  family  in 
the  land  possessed  a  motor-car  family  ties 
would  be  closer  and  many  of  the  problems  of 
social  unrest  would  be  happily  solved. 


To  demonstrate  a  means  of  ending  an  epi- 
demic of  pay-roll  robberies  and  to  prove  that 
modern  business  may  be  conducted  efficiently 
without  the  use  of  small  change,  a  Rochester 
company  is  going  to  conduct  its  affairs  en- 
tirely without  the  use  of  money,  using  checks, 
trade  acceptances,  and  travel  checks  to  make 
payments  of  everv  kind,  including  the  pay- 
roll. 


One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Lake  Superior  is 
that  the  bodies  of  persons  drowned  in  its 
waters  rarely  are  recovered.  After  a  week's 
search  no  trace  was  found  of  the  bodies  of 
twenty-nine  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  steamer 
Superior  City. 


Experiments  made  by  a  London  scientist 
prove  that  bats  are  directed  in  their  flight  by 
a  special  sense  of  hearing  and  by  sound  waves. 


Neighbors. 
As  often  as  we  thought  of  her. 

We  thought  of  a  gray  life 
That  made  a  quaint  economist 

Of  a  wolf-haunted  wife; 
We  made  the  best  of  all  she  bore 

That  was  not  ours  to  bear, 
And  honored  her  for  wearing  things 

That  were  not  things  to  wear. 

There  was  a  distance  in  her  look 

That  made  us  look  again, 
And  if  she  smiled,  we  might  believe 

That  we  had  looked  in  vain. 
Rarely  she  came  inside  our  doors, 

And  had  not  long  to  stay; 
And  when  she  left,  it  seemed  somehow 

That  she  was  far  away. 

At  last,  when  we  had  all  forgot 

That  all  is  here  to  change, 
A  shadow  on  the  commonplace 

Was  for  a  moment  strange. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  for  surprise 

Nor  much  that  need  be  told; 
Love,  with  his  gift  of  pain,  had  given 
More  than  one  heart  could  hold. 
—From  "The  Three  Taverns,"  by  Edgar  Arlington 
Robinson.      Published   by   the  Macmillan   Com- 
pany. 

The  Crucible. 
Test  the  man  if  his  heart  be 

In  accord  with  the  ultimate  plan, 
That  he  be  not,  to  his  marring, 

Always  and   utterly  man. 
That   he  bring  out  of   the  tumult 

Fitter  and   undefiled, 
To    woman    the    heart    of    a    woman, 

To    children    the    heart    of   a   child. 

Hard  ye  may  be  in  melee 

Red    to  your  battle  hilts, 
Blow    give    for    blow   in   the  battle, 

Cunningly    ride    in    the   tilts. 
But,    when    the   striving  is   ended — 

Tenderly,   unbeguiled, 
Turn  to  a  woman  a  woman's 

Heart — and  a  child's  to  a  child. 

Good  when  the  bugles  are  blowing. 

It  is  to  be  iron  and  fire. 
Good  to  be  oak  in  the  foray. 

Ice  to  a  guilty  desire, 
But  when  the  tumult  is  over, 

Though    the  world   marvel    the   while. 
Give  to  a  woman  a  woman's 

Heart,  and  a  child's  to  a  child. 

— O.  Hem 


ry. 


The  Lost  Key. 
When  all  the  ragged-robin  ways  of  youth  were  ours 

to  roam, 
We  lost   the  key   to    elfin-land   among   the   hills   of 

home. 
We  could  not  break  the   wizard-locks  that   gripped 

the  gate  we  knew, 
The  delicate  green    and    golden   gate  of  gossamers 

and  dew. 

We  hunted  for  the  glimmering  key,  we  thought  we 

saw  it  gleam, 
A    green     and     crimson     dragon-fly,     by     many     a 

chuckling   stream. 
Till  now,  O  far  and  far  away,  to  one  that  listens 

long, 
The    laughter    of    our    summer    day    has    deepened 

into   song; 

O  you  may  search  among  the  firs,  and  I  will  search 

the   fern; 
And  if  we  find  our  talisman,   there'll  be  no  more 

to  learn; 
For   you   will    call    aloud    to  me,    or   I   will    call    to 

you; 
And    the    elfin    gate    will    open    on    our    world    of 

dawn  and  dew. 

It's  likelier  to  be  at  our  feet  than  hiding  very 
far. 

It's  brighter  than  a  flower,  I  think,  but  darker 
than  a  star 

So  down  the  narrow  glen  we'll  plunge,  in  bracken 
to  our  knees, 

And  hunt  for  it  as  divers  hunt  for  pearls  in  In- 
dian seas; 

Then  through  the  May  we'll  rise  again  like  swim- 
mers  through   the    foam 

And  I  will  search  the  golden  gorse,  among  the 
woods  of  home; 

And  you  shall  wade  the  crimson  sea  of  clover 
through  and  through 

Until  we  find  the  key  again  to  all  the  dreams  we 
knew. 

But,  if  we  can  not  find  it  there,  above  the  woods 

we'll   climb; 
And  you  may  search  the  yellow  broom,  and  I  will 

search  the  thyme; 
And  we  will  ride  the  racing  clouds,  and  whistle  to 

the   lark; 
And   when   the   sky   forgets  the    sun,    we   shall   not 

fear  the   dark; 

For  in  your  steadfast  eyes  I'll  look,  and  you  will 

look  in  mine; 
And  there,  together,  we  shall  see  the  bidden  glory 

shine; 
Then  all  your  soul  will  call  to  me  and  mine  will 

call   to  you; 
And    the   gates    of  death    will   open    on    our    world 

of  dawn  and  dew. 

— Alfred  Noyes  in  McClurc's  Magasine. 

<!>■ 

Fairy  Drama. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Girls'  Club  gave 
at  its  club  house,  362  Capp  Street,  a  couple  of 
plays  adapted  to  child  consumption,  the  one 
a  dramatization  of  the  old,  well-known  fairy 
tale  "Rump  el  stilt  skin,"  the  other  the  piece 
"Six  That  Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil,"  which 
is  the  work  of  Stewart  Walker  of  the  Port- 
manteau Theatre,  New  York,  and  which  has 
been  approved  on  Broadway. 

These  plays  have  been  coached  by  compe- 


tent volunteers,  and  a  merely  nominal  sum 
was  charged  for  admission.  It  is  a  real  op- 
portunity for  the  movie-fed  children  who  nor- 
mally love  fairy  plays  as  much  as  their  elders 
enjoy  the  adult  drama,  and  it  is  a  fortunate 
thing  for  the  youngsters  whose  normal  tastes 
are  so  neglected  that  the  club  is  contem- 
plating further  activities   of  the  kind. 
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A  wonderfully  effective 
combination 


Management  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF     COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  ■  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 

Manager 
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San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
-looking  the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court, 
SU  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.      Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


Theo  Nett 

THE  ORIGINAL 

SPARKLING  GRAPE  JUICE 

THE  GREAT  DINNFR  AND 
BANQUET  BEVERAGE 


All  the  Fizz 

and   Sparkle 

of  the 

FINEST 

Champagne 


A  flavor  too 
delightful 

to  describe. 

Aristocratic 
and  Dignified 

4* 


SERVED  LIKE IS  LIKE 

CHAMPAGNE 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move 
ments  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard  have  gone  to  Los 
Angeles  to  spend  the  late  holiday  season  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin,  Jr.  They  will  visit  at 
Del  Monte  before  returning  to    San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Fox  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco   from   Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime  have  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara  for  a  sojourn  with  Miss  Laura  Kaime. 
They  will  return  to  town  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Miss  Minnie  Houghton  and  Miss  Lily  O'Connor 
will  return  next  week  from  Bakersfield,  where 
they  have  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mc- 
Kittrick. 

Mrs.  Ludwig  Schwabacher  has  returned  from  a 
trip  to  New   York. 

-Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehrman  returned  Monday 
from   Portland. 

Mr.  Gordon  Tevis  will  leave  the  first  of  the 
week  for  Santa  Barbara,  after  spending  the  holi- 
days in  town  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tevis. 

Mr.  Felton  Elkins  has  returned  to  Monterey  for 
the  rest  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  arrived  last  week 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill  will  take  possession 
next  week  of  their  new  home  on  Broadway  and 
Webster. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  Taylor  has  gone  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Corrigan.  Mrs. 
Taylor  and  Mrs.  Corrigan  will  go  abroad  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr.  Richard  de  Latour  has  arrived  in  France, 
where  he  will   study   for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Spicker  returned  last 
week   from  a  brief  sojourn  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Coleman  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara are  passing  the  holidays  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

'     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gallagher  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco  from  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pool  arrived  last  week 
from  Virginia  and  have  reopened  their  country 
residence  in  Menlo   Park  for  the  year. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  and  Mrs.  Harry  MacFar- 
lane  have  postponed  their  trip  from  Honolulu  for 
another   month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Hammond  will  leave  with- 
in a  few  days  for  the  north,  after  a  brief  visit 
in  town  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hammond. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Dwight  Norton  arrived  last  week 
from  Santa  Barbara  to  spend  the  holidays  with 
Mr.    and  Mrs.    Emerson    Butter  worth    in   Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooke  Sawyer,  whose  marriage 
took  place  in  Redlands  last  week,  are  in  San 
Francisco  on  their  wedding  trip.  They  are  staying 
at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.   Eleanor  Martin   has  returned  from  a  visit 

in  Burlingame  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.    Walter  Martin 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Mark    Gerstle    have    returned    tc 

San    Francisco    from    a    visit    in    Boston    and    New 

York. 

Sir  Lewis  Bayly  of  the  British  navy  has  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  returned  last 
Thursday   from   New   York.      They  were   accompa- 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK,  316  Montgomery 
Street. — For  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 
1920,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  savings  de- 
posits, payable  on  and  after  January  3,  1921. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  'the  principal  from 
January  1,  1921.  Deposits  made  on  or  before 
January  10,  1921,  will  earn  interest  from  Jan- 
uary   1,    1921. 

EDWARD    D.    OAKLEY,    Secretary. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1920,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  an- 
num on  all  savings  deposits,  payable  on  and 
after  January  3,  1921.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest 
as  the  principal  from  January  1,  1921.  Deposits 
made  on  or  before  January  10,  1921,  will  earn 
interest   from  January    1,    1921. 

H.   C.  KLEVESAHL,    Cashier. 

BANK  OF  ITALY,  southeast  corner  Montgomery 
and  Clay  Streets;  Market  Street  Branch,  junc- 
tion Market,  Turk,  and  Mason  Streets. — For  the 
half-year  ending  December  31,  1920,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  payable 
on  and  after  January  3,  1921.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  the  principal  from  January  1,  1921. 
Deposits  made  on  or  before  January  10,  1921, 
will  earn  interest  from  January  1,    1921. 

A.  P.  GIANNINI,  President. 


nied  on    the  trip   by    Miss  Alice   Moffitt  and    Miss 
Eleanor    Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Ridgely  of  Baltimore  are 
staying  at  the  St.  Francis.  They  will  go  to  Pebble 
Beach  next  week  to  visit  Mr,  and  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Vincent. 

Mrs.  Henry  Scott  and  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn 
returned  last  week  from  New  York.  Mrs.  Scott's 
two  granddaughters,  the  Misses  Eleanor  and  Mary 
Martin,  accompanied  her  on  the  trip. 

Lieutenant  John  McDonald,  U.  S.  A.,  has  left 
for  his  station  in  San  Diego.  He  spent  the  holi- 
days at  Alcatraz  with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  McDonald. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  for  the  winter. 

Registered  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  recently 
were  Brigadier-General  R.  M.  Blatchford,  U.  S. 
A.;  Mr.  W.  C.  Speck,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Sir  Karl 
and  Lady  Knudsen  London ;  Mr.  Zenj  iro  Tani- 
kawa,  Darien,  Manchuria;  Mr.  John  E.  Ryan, 
Seattle;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Look,  Detroit;  Mr.  A.  J. 
Bulte,  Kansas  City;  Mr.  L.  L.  Whitman,  Tacoma; 
Dr.  F,  J.  de  Barra,  Reno;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Gaward,  London,  England;  Miss  Virginia  Rea, 
New  York;  Judge  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Goddard,  Reno. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  Hotel  Oakland 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Taylor,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Ward,  Seward,  Alaska. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  include  Mr. 
Charles  Dameyer,  Seattle ;  Mr.  William  A.  Camp- 
bell, Weed;  Mr.  Leon  Liebes,  New  York;  Mr.  J. 
P.  Fuller,  U.  S.  N.;  Mr.  Eugene  Willard,  Mr.  S. 
Swartz,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  A.  L.  Goldberg,  Seattle; 
Mr.  W.  Alexander,  Mr.  A.  Emory  Wishorn, 
Fresno;  Mr.  James  B.  Strong,  Hillsboro,  New 
York;    Dr.   and   Mrs.    Cox,    Sacramento. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Whitcomb  are  Mr. 
H.  E.  Hollenbeck,  Honolulu;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Whitman,  Sacramento;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M. 
Mason  and  family,  Inverness;  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Raf- 
ferty,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hanson,  Seattle;  Mr.  D.  H. 
Bradley,  Jr.,  Prescott,  Arizona;  Mr.  J.  Beaufort 
Hunt,  Porterville;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hersh- 
berger,  Stockton;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Stole,  Dixon; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Allsgood,  Tacoma;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Bacon,  Stockton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Fields  and  daughter,  Los  Gatos;  Dr.  A.  Lovas, 
Visalia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Mayer,  Sacramento; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Hogue,  Eugene,  Oregon; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  F.  Baker,  Santa  Rosa;  Mr.  H. 
S.  Dawson,  Sacramento;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  C. 
Thomas  and  son,   San  Jose. 

-«•»» 

ORIGIN  OF  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 


Old  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem have  a  common  feature  in  that  they  all 
are  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
more  or  less  symmetrical  rotating  nebula  in 
a  gaseous  or  half-gaseous  state,  notes  Pro- 
fessor Harold  Jeffreys,  a  careful  student  of 
the  early  history  of  the  sun.  By  some  process, 
the  details  of  which  vary  in  different  theories, 
this  mass  is  supposed  to  have  condensed 
locally  to  form  the  sun  and  planets.  A  recent 
study  by  the  eminent  astrophysicist,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Jeans,  has  indicated  a  way  of  examining 
whether  such  condensation  is  possible.  The 
factors  of  cosmic  evolution  involved  are  tech- 
nical and  abstruse,  but  summing  them  up, 
Professor  Jeffreys  thinks  it  necessary  to  aban- 
don completely  those  hypotheses  which  require 
the  solar  system  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
gradual  condensation  of  a  nebula.  We  are  led 
next  to  inquire  whether  planets  could  come 
into  being  by  a  more  rapid  or  catastrophic 
process: 

"Projection  from  the  sun  is  not  a  possible 
origin,  for  a  body  started  in  this  way  must 
necessarily  strike  the  sun  again  on  its  return 
and  be  reabsorbed ;  further,  there  is  no  reason 
why  all  should  revolve  in  the  same  direction. 
The  tidal  theory  appears  to  give  a  better  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  the  system.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  a  star  much  more  massive 
than  the  sun  approached  it  very  closely,  and 
raised  on  opposite  side  of  it  two  projections, 
just  as  the  moon  raises  tides  in  the  earth,  but 
the  scale  of  the  disturbance  was  in  this  case 
so  enormous  that  the  sun's  gravitation  was 
unable  to  prevent  a  rupture  from  occurring. 
Thus  either  one  or  two  streams  of  matter  were 
shot  out  in  a  time  comparable  with  a  few 
months  or  years.  Being  longitudinally  un- 
stable, they  broke  up  into  a  series  of  detached 
masses,  perhaps  before  the  parts  projected 
later  had  actually  separated  from  the  sun. 
That  such  a  rupture  could  occur  has  been 
proved  by  Jeans.  The  attraction  of  the  dis- 
turbing body  produced  the  direct  revolution 
(in  the  same  sense  as  the  motion  of  the  star 
relative  to  the  sun)  ;  some  of  the  revolving 
matter  returned  into  the  sun  and  gave  it  a 
direct  rotation.  The  angular  momentum  thus 
acquired  was,  of  course,  derived  from  the 
transverse  motion  of  the  disturbing  body  rela- 
tive to  the  sun. 

"The  size  of  the  deformed  body  has  little 
influence  on  its  chance  of  being  broken  up. 
Thus  the  detached  masses  might  well  have 
produced  systems  of  satellites  and  developed 
direct  rotations  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
though  complete  uniformity  could  scarcely  be 
expected  on  account  of  the  number  of  compli- 
cating factors.  The  fission  would  cease  when 
the  star  had  receded  a  sufficient  distance; 
thus  the  outer  nuclei,  being  the  first  ejected, 
would  produce  most  satellites.  All  the  bodies, 
having  recently  formed  part  of  the  sun,  would 
naturally  be  very  hot. 

"The  system,  after  the  passage  of  the  star, 
would  therefore  include  a  central  sun  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  heated  planets,  mov- 
ing in  direct  orbits,  and  attended  by  satel- 
lites ;  the  most  remote  planets  would  have 
most  satellites.'    The  rotation  of  the  sun  would 


be  direct;  the  rotation  of  each  planet  would 
be  in  the  same  sense  as  the  revolution  of  most 
of  its  satellites,  and  in  most  cases  this  also 
would  be  direct,  though  a  few  exceptions 
might  well  occur,  especially  in  the  outermost 
subsystems.  In  every  point  this  agrees  with 
the  existing  solar  system.  The  heated  in- 
terior of  the  earth,  the  building  of  mountains 
by  compression,  and  the  present  heated  state 
of  the  great  planets  are  readily  accounted 
for." 


THE  ELEPHANT  SEAL. 

During  the  winter  of  1911  the  United  States 
government  sent  out  an  expedition  to  make 
deep-sea  investigations.  When  the  expedition 
reached  Guadeloupe  Island,  on  the  coast  of 
Lower  California,  the  man  in  charge  decided 
to  go  ashore,  and  to  his  delight  they  found  on 
a  strip  of  sandy  beach  not  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  long,  and  flanked  by  high,  im- 
passable cliffs,  a  herd  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred northern  elephant  seals  sunning  them- 
selves. As  the  naturalists  had  believed  that 
the  northern  elephant  seals  had  become  ex- 
tinct, the  discovery  of  such  a  large  herd  was 
of  great  importance.  There  is  deep  water  all 
about  the  island,  and  the  ship  was  anchored 
as  near  the  shore  as  possible,  so  that  the  men 
could  study  the  animals  freely.  Six  small 
seals,  about  a  year  old,  were  captured  alive 
and  taken  on  board  the  ship.  These  were  for 
study  and  exhibition  purposes.  The  expe- 
dition spent  two  or  three  days  in  studying  and 
photographing  the  animals  in  their  native 
haunts. 

The  elephant  seal  is  so  called  because  of  its 
great  size,  and  because  of  its  nose,  which  is 
very  long — sometimes  eighteen  inches  from  its 
tip  to  the  eye — and  shaped  like  an  elephant's 
trunk. 

The  animals  average  about  fifteen  feet  long, 
and  ten  or  eleven  feet  in  girth.  Some  of  the 
males  are  longer  than  that,  one  animal  being 
recorded  as  actually  measuring  twenty-two 
feet.  The  newly-born  seals,  or  pups,  are  about 
four  feet  long,  and  generaly  very  fat.  These 
are  black  in  color,  while  the  adult  seals  are 
a   yellowish   brown.      The   skin   is  very   thick. 

Unless  they  were  actually  teased,  the  seals 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  men,  some  of 
them  did  not  even  raise  their  heads.  If  they 
were  driven  to  move  they  would  settle  down 
again,  first  covering  their  backs  with  sand, 
which  they  threw  up  with  their  front  flappers. 
When  those  that  went  into  the  ocean  re- 
turned, they  got  out  of  the  water  very  slowly, 
spreading  the  flappers  to  get  the  benefit  of 
each  wave.  When  they  are  out  of  the  water 
they  crawl  slowly,  though  they  are  able  to 
crawl  great  distances.  When  crawling,  they 
resemble  huge  inchworms,  for  they  arch  the 
body,  drawing  the  hind  quarters  forward,  and 
shifting  the  fore  quarters  with  the  front  flap- 
pers braced  outward. 

These  seals  fight  frequently.  They  crawl 
slowly  within  striking  distance,  and  then, 
rising  on  their  front  flappers,  draw  back  their 
big  noses,  open  their  mouths  very  wide,  and 
strike  at  one  another  with  their  large  teeth. 
Although  they  wound  each  other  on  the  neck, 
they  do  not  do  any  great  harm,  for  the  skin 
is  very  thick.  The  fighting  is  not  of  a  des- 
perate nature,  and  does  not  last  long. 

Although  much  has  been  discovered  about 
these  rare  animals,  the  scientists  have  never 
been  able  to  find  exactly  what  they  eat.  The 
captured  elephant  seals  refused  to  eat  for 
more  than  two  weeks,  but  after  they  reached 
the  aquarium  in  New  York,  they  lived  on 
fresh  fish  cut  into  moderate-sized  pieces.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  elephant  seals  live  on 
live  squid  and  sardines. 

The  northern   elephant   seal   has   existed   as 
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"Clarke  makes  the  same 
New  Year's  resolution  every 
year." 

"How's  that?" 

"Just  this:  I  resolve  to  keep 
myself  in  perfect  condition 
to  overcome  every  obstacle 
that  may  come  in  my  path." 

"I hat's  the  thing!" 

"Yes,  plenty  of  sleep  and  ex- 
ercise, good  meals,  too.  Why, 
man,  I  lunch  at  Hotel  Whit- 
comb every  day  of  the  year 
because  I  realize  how  much  a 
good  lunch  means  to  my  busi- 
ness success." 


Business  Lunch 

promptly  setved, 

75c  and  $1.00 


HotelMifaub 
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a  race  under  very  hard  conditions.  Previous 
to  1865  the  animal  was  killed  in  very  great 
numbers  for  its  oil. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  government  ex- 
pedition has  been  able  to  find  out,  this  animal 
is  found  only  on  Gaudeloupe  Island.  It  is 
slowly  increasing  in  numbers,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  not  be  molested  by  hunters. 

The  island  is  not  inhabited,  and  the  Mexi- 
can government,  which  owns  the  island,  has 
not  as  yet  interested  itself  in  the  protection 
of  these  animals.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment, however,  is  working  to  see  that  some 
steps  are  taken  toward  saving  the  redis- 
covered northern  seal. 


A  new  poison  gas  for  war  purposes  in  units 
small  enough  to  be  carried  by  every  soldier  is  * 
new  device  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 
The  new  gas  is  so  deadly  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  masks  to  make 
them  effective. 


Pipe  smoking  seems  to  be  on  the  increase 
among  London  women,  and  fashionable  cigar 
stores  display  dainty  small  briars,  some  set 
with  precious  stones.  It  is  said  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  these. 


People  "on  horse,  foot,  and  in  carriages" 
will  soon  insist  on  private  rights-of-way  for 
autos,  with  no  grade  crossings. 


Red  Crown  gasoline 
has  a  continuous  chain 
of  boding  points.  It  is 
an  alL-refinery  gasoline. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Howard — I  was  once  in  love  with  a  girl  who 
had  a  million  golden  dollars.  Jay — I  suppose 
her  bright  pile  haunts  you  still. — Toledo  Blade. 

Irate  Customer — See  here,  waiter,  I  found  a 
button  in  the  salad.  Waiter — Well,  sir,  that's 
part  of  the  dressing. — Carnegie  Tech.  Puppet. 

Clown — What  became  of  the  ventriloquist 
you  used  to  have?  Circus  Manager — Oh,  he 
found  he  could  make  more  money  selling  par- 
rots.— Yale  Record. 

Chicago  Judge — So  you  murdered  your 
whole  family,  eh?  Thirty  days.  Prisoner — 
Don't  be  so  hard  on  me,  your  honor.  It  was 
just  a  small  family. — WaskzriUe    Tennesseean. 

Sentimental  Smith — OH  friends  are  the  best 
friends,  are  they  not  ?  Harriet  Hardfax — 
They  are  not.  They  have  an  unerring  memory 
for  your  age  and  your  family  secrets,  and 
they  tell  'em. — Detroit  News. 

"Marian,  dear,  what  makes  you  so  saucy 
today?"  asked  the  child's  mother.  "I  don't 
know,  mamma,"  replied  Little  Marian,  "unless 
it's  that  big  dose  of  saucyparilla  you  gave  me 
this  morning." — Toledo  Blade. 

"I'd  like  to  see  my  wife  go  to  the  polls  to 
vote."  "Are  you  so  much  opposed  to  suf- 
frage?" "It  isn't  that,  but  I'd  like  to  enjoy 
hearing  her  called  down  good  and  hard  for  not 
knowing  how  to  fold  her  ballot." — -Baltimore 
American. 

"That   sailor   over   there    somehow    reminds 
J  me    of    an    old    hen    hovering    a    bunch    of 
j  chickens."     "I  suppose  you  naturally  mean  the 
one  brooding   over  there  by  the   companion- 
way."     "Oh,  no ;  I  mean  the  one  sitting  on 
the  hatch." — Judge. 

Patsy — Mom,  won't  yer  gimme  candy  now  ? 
1  Mrs.  Casey — Didn't  Oi  tell  ye  Oi  wouldn't 
I  give  ye    anny   at   all   if  ye   didn't   kape    still  ? 

i  Patsy — Yes'm,  but Mrs,  Casey — WelL  the 

longer  ye  kape  still  the  sooner  ye'll  get  it. — 
!  Michigan  Gargoyle. 

"You're  married,  aint  you?"  "Yes."  "Well, 
what's  your  next  move  when  the  wife  says 
I  she  has  nothing  more  to  say  ?"  "I  place  my- 
j  self  in  a  comfortable  position  in  the  easiest 
I  chair  in  the  house  and  prepare  to  spend  an 
j  hour  listening  to  her  say  it." — Lift*. 

Appleby — What     was     the     trouble     at     the 

]  meeting    of    the    Landlords'    Association    last 

night :      I    heard    a    frightful    racket    when    I 

went    by    and    loud    cries    of    "Judas !"    and 

"Benedict   Arnold!"    Mapling — Panderson  was 


v$rotefct 
^butself! 


START  THE  NEW  YEAR  RIGHT 

And  there  will  be  no  vain  regrets 
over  "what  might  have  been." 
For  your  own  protection  start  it 
by  securing  a  safe  deposit  box  at 
the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults. 
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theft.     $4  a  year  and  up. 
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beiny  expelled.  He  had  been  found  guilty  of 
making  a  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion in  his  rents. — Life. 

"Do  you  think  the  judge  will  be  hard  on 
me?"  asked  an  offender  who  was  waiting  for 
that  tardy  official  to  return  to  his  bench.  "I 
don't  know,"  said  the  court  clerk.  "He  told 
me  he  was  going  to  have  some  roast  pork  for 
lunch,  and  roast  pork  always  disagrees  with 
him." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"Did  you  ever  have  the  telephone  bell  ring 
when  you  were  in  the  bathtub  and  there  was 
nobody  else  home?"  "Oh,  yes,"  replied  the 
family  man.  "What  did  you  do  ?"  "Well,  I 
play  a  little  golf  and  I  have  also  addressed  a 


few    remarks    to    a    punctured    tire,    so    draw 
your  own  conclusions." — Houston  Post. 

Big  Man  in  Audience  (turning  round j — 
Can't  you  see  anything?  Little  Man  (pa- 
thetically)— Can't  see  a  streak  of  the  stage. 
Big  Man  (sarcastically) — Why,  then,  I'll  tell 
you  what  to  do.  You  keep  your  eye  on  me 
and  laugh   when  I  do. — Pearson's   Weekly. 

"This  thrift  expert  gives  some  good  ad- 
vice." "How's  that  ?"  "He  says  every  time 
we  earn  a  dollar  we  should  save  half  of  it." 
"L'mph !  What  are  you  going  to  do  if  you've 
already  spent  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  by  the 
time  you've  earned  one  dollar?" — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and 
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The  Indeterminate  Sentence. 

The  system  of  indeterminate  sentences  was  estab- 
lished during  one  of  those  waves  of  mushy  senti- 
mentality to  which  we  seem  peculiarly  liable.  It  was 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  criminal  is  usually  a  mis- 
understood and  mistreated  person  who  may  be  indefi- 
nitely redeemed  by  loving  kindness  and  whose  worst 
defect  may  be  no  more  than  a  brain  lesion.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  great  gospel  of  human  irresponsibility 
preached  by  fanatical  eugenists  and  hereditists  and 
eagerly  adopted  by  those  overstocked  with  emotions  and 
understocked  with  sense.  If  we  had  worshiped  justice 
a  little  more  and  sentiment  a  little  less,  if  we  had  culti- 
vated more  sympathy  for  the  victim  and  less  for  the 
criminal,  it  would  have  been  better  for  us. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  meant  the  taking  of  the 
power  of  punishment  from  the  hands  of  the  trained 
judge  and  giving  it  into  the  hands  of  the  untrained 
layman.  The  judge,  with  all  the  facts  freshly  before 
him  and  with  experience  at  command,  decides  that  a 
certain  punishment  is  fitting  to  a  certain  crime  and 
awards  it.  The  new  system  overrides  his  judgment 
and  gives  to  certain  unqualified  persons  the  right  to 
determine,  years  hence,  that  the  criminal  has  undergone 
a  change  of  heart  and  that  the  causes  that  made  him. 
a  criminal  are  no  longer  operative.  We  say  that  such 
persons  are  unqualified  to  certify  to  a  change  of  heart 
because  all  persons  are  unqualified  to  do  that.  Only 
God  can  do  it.     No  man  can  foresee  what  a  liberated 


criminal  will  do,  nor  even  what  he  is  likely  to  do. 
Prison  behavior  is  no  indication  whatsoever.  Some  of 
the  gangsters  now  under  sentence  have  been  in  prison 
before,  and  were  presumably  liberated  under  a  convic- 
tion that  they  had  been  redeemed.  We  see  now  pre- 
cisely what  such  opinions  are  worth.  We  may  also 
remember  that  all  persons  put  into  active  execution  the 
powers  with  which  they  are  endowed.  If  there  are 
persons  with  the  powerfto  liberate  criminals,  then 
criminals  will  be  liberated,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly. 
Authorities  are  never  allowed  to  remain  dormant,  or 
only  by  those  quite  exceptional  people  whom  we  never 
elect  nor  appoint  to  anything. 

Without  question  there  ought  to  be  some  inducement 
to  good  behavior  in  prison.  That  is  a  matter  of  obvious 
common  sense.  A  prisoner  ought  to  know  that  he  may 
somewhat  shorten  his  sentence  by  right  conduct.  But 
that  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reward  for  good  deeds  and  It 
can  be  properly  and  systematically  measured.  It  is  a 
quite  different  thing  from  the  preposterous  assumption 
that  the  criminal  has  undergone  a  change  of  heart 
about  which  no  one  can  know  anything.  In  exceptional 
cases  there  is  always  an  appeal  to  the  governor,  and 
this  is  a  quite  sufficient  concession  to  the  demands  of 
mercy.  The  indeterminate  sentence  ought  now  to  be 
relegated  to  the  already  long  list  of  our  legislative 
failures. 

Girls  of  the  Dance  Halls. 

It  seems  time  to  establish  the  principle  that  employ- 
ment in  any  particular  capacity  is  not  a  vested  right 
and  that  it  can  not  become  one.  Employment  depends 
upon  the  market,  upon  the  law,  and  upon  a  dozen  other 
contingencies,  and  its  vicissitudes  must  be  faced  as 
may  best  be. 

During  the  last  few  days  we  have  witnessed  two 
clamorous  demands  that  public  interest  and  public  law 
be  made  subservient  to  this  fictitious  right.  The  pro- 
posal to  close  a  certain  notorious  dance  hall  was  met 
by  an  instant  protest  from  certain  representatives  of 
labor  unionism.  Their  plea  of  immunity  for  the  dance 
hall  in  question  was  the  simple  one  that  the  employ- 
ment of  a  number  of  union  musicians  must  not  be 
endangered.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  public  in- 
terest, not  a  word  about  the  wishes  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. We  were  invited,  indeed  ordered,  to  assent  to 
the  proposition  that  there  must  be  no  change  anywhere, 
no  reform  anywhere,  if  such  change  or  reform  should 
adversely  affect  the  interest  of  a  few  labor  unionists. 
Any  institution  could  receive  the  gift  of  immortality 
and  immutability  by  the  simple  expedient  of  employing 
a  few  members  of  a  union,  whose  jobs  thereby  become 
sacrosanct  and  immune  from  all  the  normal  processes 
of  change  or  improvement. 

And  now  comes  the  even  more  vociferous  clamor  of 
a  number  of  girls  employed  as  "instructors"  by  this 
same  dance  hall  and  some  others  of  a  like  kind.  Day 
by  day  we  read  of  their  raids  upon  public  offices,  their 
noisy  pleas  on  behalf  of  families  and  dependents  and 
even  the  display  of  babies  supposed  to  be  threatened 
with  imminent  starvation.  They  assure  us  of  their 
impeccable  virtue  and  of  the  value  of  the  service  that 
they  render  to  the  community.  That  the  closing  of 
the  dance  halls  means  the  unemployment  of  these  girls 
is  supposed  to  be  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
the  restrictive  measures  that  have  been  adopted. 

It  is  no  argument  at  all.  The  city  has  no  responsi- 
bility whatsoever  toward  these  young  women,  although 
there  will  be,  and  is,  every  disposition  to  help  them. 
The  Argonaut  believes,  and  it  has  said  so,  that  the 
closing  of  dance  halls  may  easily  go  too  far  and  that 
no  real  reform  can  be  effected  by  spasmodic  Puritan- 
isms. None  the  less  the  people  have  the  right  and  the 
power  to  determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  public 
nuisance.  Not  everi  a  garage  can  be  opened  or  main- 
tained against  the  wish  of  its  neighbors.     Certainly  a 


dance  hall  has  no  such  right.  And  if  it  be  decided  that 
a  garage  or  a  dance  hall,  or  any  other  institution,  ought 
to  be  closed,  those  who  become  thereby  unemployed 
have  no  claim  upon  the  public  any  more  than  if  they 
were  to  become  unemployed  from  any  other  cause. 
They  may  be  proper  objects  of  sympathy  and  help,  but 
the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands.  And  their  remedy  is 
to  find  other  work,  and  not  to  besiege  our  public  offices 
or  to  pose  as  the  victims  of  a  cruel  injustice.  They 
have  no  vested  rights  to  their  employment. 

We  are  willing  enough  to  believe  that  these  girls  are 
virtuous.  But  unfortunately  their  virtue  is  irrelevant 
to  this  particular  issue.  The  servants  of  a  corporation 
that  is  taxed  out  of  existence  or  into  poverty  do  not 
ask  us  to  admire  their  virtue  and  maintain  them  in  their 
places.  Tens  of  thousands  of  persons  we*e  thrown  out 
of  work  by  prohibition.  Most  of  them  were  virtuous, 
and  we  may  suppose  that  many  of  them  had  babies. 
But  they  did  not  parade  their  virtues  or  their  babies. 
They  found  other  work,  and  these  virtuous  girls  must 
do  the  same. 

And  here  it  may  be  said  that  the  majority  of  people, 
in  the  innocence  of  their  hearts,  did  not  know  that 
girls  were  employed  as  instructors  in  these  dance  halls, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  so  employed  will  harden 
their  hearts  against  the  dance  halls.  It  may  be  that 
such  employment  is  compatible  with  virtue.  Evidently 
it  is.  But  at  least  it  does  not  conduce  to  virtue  that 
girls  should  thus  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  all  and 
sundry,  even  under  such  dubious  supervision  as  may 
have  been  exercised.  Girls  were  not  allowed  to  serve 
in  saloons.  Why  should  they  be  allowed  to  serve  in 
dance  halls?  So  far  from  being  moved  to  continue 
such  a  system  we  are  much  more  strongly  moved  to  end 
it.  A  hall  in  which  people  assemble  to  dance  is  one 
thing,  but  a  hall  that  provides  girls  as  instructors  is 
quite  another. 

These  girls  say  that  they  have  been  earning  from 
$20  to  $50  a  week.  But  there  are  thousands  of  girls 
in  commonplace,  useful,  and  reputable  employments 
who  do  not  earn  half  as  much  as  this,  who  do  not  tell 
us  about  their  virtue  nor  demand  that  their  occupation 
be  considered  as  a  vested  right.  They  meet  the  chang- 
ing fortunes  of  war  with  courage  and  our  advice  to  the 
dancing  hall  girls  is  that  they  do  the  same. 


The  Law's  Delays. 

The  governor's  message  to  the  legislature,  which 
comes  to  hand  just  as  the  Argonaut  goes  to  press,  has 
none  of  those  sensational  features  which  would  be  much 
out  of  place  at  a  time  when  sobriety  of  thought  and 
action  are  so  peculiarly  desirable.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  legislature  itself  will  be  guided  by  the 
tone  of  moderation  and  restraint  that  has  been  so  well 
set  by  Governor  Stephens. 

While  due  consideration  of  the  message  and  of  pend- 
ing legislation  must  necessarily  be  postponed,  there  are 
certain  recommendations  that  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  contentious  and  that  will  certainly  be  sustained 
unanimously  by  the  best  elements  of  our  population. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  recommendation  of  "such 
a  revision  of  our  penal  statutes  as  will  insure  to  the 
people  of  this  state  a  speedy  and  effectual  mode  of 
dealing  with  crimes  and  criminals  and  of  protecting  the 
law-abiding  from  their  depredations  and  assaults." 

There   is   nothing   that   stands   in    the   way   of   this 
"speedy  and  effectual  mode"  except  a  lack  of  will  on 
the  part  of  judges  and  others  to  adopt  it.    The  law  as 
it  now  stands  can  be  just  as  speedy  and  just  as  effectual 
as  the  authorities  choose  to  make  it.     They  are  in  no 
sense  the  unwilling  victims  of  a  system  which  compels 
delays.    Some  of  the  gangsters,  for  example 
moment  undergoing  sentences  imposed  upor 
crimes  committed  only  a  month  ago.     Ho 
the  criminal  law  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  it  :. 
no  elements  to  which  these  men  were  able  ;. ice     -:ullv 
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to  appeal  for  delay.  Given  the  requisite  public  opinion 
such  as  existed  in  these  cases,  and  no  courts  in  the 
world  could  have  shown  a  greater  expedition.  Why 
do  we  not  find  a  similar  rapidity  of  procedure  in  all 
criminal  cases  where  the  facts  can  be  clearly  estab- 
lished? The  explanation  is  a  quite  simple  one.  The 
courts  are  not  forced  into  delays.  They  permit  them. 
The  law  is  not  necessarily  on  the  side  of  the  criminal. 
It  has  been  placed  there.  But  for  public  opinion  we 
know  exactly  what  would  have  happened  to  the 
gangsters.  They  would  be  at  liberty  at  this  moment. 
It  is  doubtful  if  they  would  even  have  been  brought  to 
trial  at  all. 

A  case  in  point  is  supplied  by  the  same  newspaper 
that  contains  a  report  of  the  governor's  message.  There 
we  find  a  sixteen-line  paragraph  recording  some  vague 
legal  process  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Alice  Woodcock,  con- 
victed of  perjury  in  connection  with  the  murder  of 
Edward  C.  Kelly  on  September  18,  1919.  Reasonably 
assuming  that  the  circumstances  of  this  murder  have 
been  forgotten,  the  report  reminds  us  that  Mrs.  Wood- 
cock received  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  one  to  four- 
teen years  in  San  Quentin,  and  that  Woodcock  was 
acquitted  of  murder,  but  was  indicted  for  perjury  and 
is  now  a  fugitive.  Here  we  have  a  delay  of  nearly  six- 
teen months  while  a  peculiarly  vicious  criminal  is  at  j 
liberty  and  likely  to  remain  so.  and  a  still  more  vicious 
criminal.  Woodcock  himself,  is  not  even  under  arrest. 
The  main  difference  between  the  Woodcock  case  and 
the  cases  of  the  gangsters  is  that  public  opinion  was 
aroused  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other. 

The  exact  way  in  which  the  governor's  recommenda- 
tion can  be  carried  into  effect  must  be  left  for  the  de- 
cision of  lawyers.  But  in  the  meantime  it  seems  clear 
enough  to  the  lay  mind  that  the  law  can  move  just  as 
quickly  as  its  administrators  desire  it  to  move. 


Our  Naval  Programme. 

Mr.  Daniels  has  now  made  somewhat  more  clear  to 
us  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  armaments  and  disarma- 
ments. His  ideas  are  not  of  great  value,  seeing  that  he 
is  about  to  relinquish  the  power  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  but  at  least  he  furnishes  us  with  some  of  the 
naval  facts  that  the  new  administration  must  face. 

The  present  naval  estimates  do  not  imply  the  building 
of  any  new  ships  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
cruisers  and  gunboats.  With  these  exceptions  the  esti- 
mates relate  only  to  the  programme  already  authorized 
and  which  comprises  seven  battleships  and  five  battle- 
cruisers.  Most  of  these  are  actually  under  construc- 
tion. All  the  contracts  have  been  let  and  the  steel  is 
being  made.  It  is  to  finish  these  ships  that  the  money 
has  been  asked  for,  and  not  to  build  new  ones.  When 
the  present  programme  is  completed  the  American  navy 
will  be  stronger  than  the  present  British  navy. 

But  there  is  another  programme  which  has  not  been 
authorized  and  no  money  has  been  asked  for  it.  It  is 
the  programme  of  the  General  Naval  Board,  which 
provides  for  eighty-eight  new  vessels,  including  three 
super-dreadnoughts  and  a  battle-cruiser  of  the  largest 
size.  Mr.  Daniels  does  not  say  whether  he  favors  this 
programme,  nor  indeed  does  it  matter  much  whether  he 
does  or  not.  But  he  delicately  suggests  that  if  America 
had  entered  the  league  of  nations  it  would  be  quite  un- 
necessary even  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Daniels  usefully  draws  our  attention  to  a  clause 
in  the  Naval  Act  of  1916,  a  clause  that  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  and  that  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  adjust  and  settle  its  international  disputes  through  media- 
tion or  arbitration  to  the  end  that  war  may  be  honorably 
avoided.  It  looks  with  apprehension  and  disfavor  upon  a 
general  increase  of  armament  throughout  the  world,  but  it 
realizes  that  no  single  nation  can  disarm,  and  that  without  a 
common  agreement  upon  the  subject  every  considerable  power 
must  maintain  a  relative  standing  in  military  strength. 

In  view  of  the  premises,  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  invite  at  appropriate  time,  not  later  than  the 
close  of  the  war  in  Europe,  all  the  great  governments  of  the 
world  to  send  representatives  to  a  conference  which  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  formulating  a  plan  for  a  court  of 
arbitration  or  other  tribunal,  to  which  disputed  questions 
between  nations  shall  be  referred  for  adjudication  and  peace- 
ful settlement  and  to  consider  the  question  of  disarmament 
and  sub-nit  their  recommendation  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments ,or  approval.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
nine  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  in  his  judg- 
-'.  lall  be  qualified  for  the  mission  by  eminence  in  law- 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace,  to  be  representatives 
-  'Jnited  States  in  such  a  conference. 

there  can  be  no  conceivable  reason  why  such  a 
nee   should  not  be  called.     The  President  was 


not  only  "authorized,"  but  "requested,"  by  Congress  to  ! 
do  so  and  to  appoint  "nine  citizens"  to  that  end.  If  he 
had  confined  himself  to  so  reasonable  a  project  instead 
of  launching  an  impossible  league  of  nations  we  may 
believe  that  the  world  would  have  been  spared  much 
misery,  past  and  yet  to  come.    But  it  is  not  too  late. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  believe  that  a  naval  pro- 
gramme, unaccompanied  by  corresponding  army  in- 
creases, is  ever  an  aggressive  step.  Navies  are  pri- 
marily for  defense  and  armies  for  attack.  None  the 
less  it  would  be  an  immeasurable  gain  to  the  world,  if 
only  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  if  there  should 
be  a  definite  ending  to  the  insane  competition  in"  arma- 
ments that  now  keeps  war  perpetually  in  front  of  the 
human  mind.  There  could  be  no  more  dreadful  pros- 
pect than  a  continuation  of  competition  in  shipbuilding, 
and  it  may  even  be  said  that  there  could  be  no  more 
disgraceful  one. 

Russian  Trade. 

A  good  many  people  are  wondering  why  the  State 
Department  should  place  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
trade  with  Russia.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  State  De- 
partment does  not  do  this.  All  it  does  is  to  warn  mer- 
chants that  they  will  trade  with  Russia  at  their  own 
risk.  The  State  Department  is  not  able  to  help  them, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  will  not  hinder  them. 

There  are  a  good  many  misconceptions  on  this  matter 
of  Russian  trade.  Those  who  represent  Russia  as  hold- 
ing large  stores  of  surplus  commodities  that  she  is 
anxious  to  export  are  either  unaware  of  the  facts  or 
they  are  trying  dishonestly  to  create  a  sentiment  in 
favor  of  Bolshevist  recognition.  Russia  has  nothing  to 
export.  Since  the  revolution  she  has  manufactured 
practically  nothing,  not  even  for  her  own  needs,  nor 
has  she  developed  her  natural  resources.  It  is  evident 
that  a  people  in  such  dire  straits  as  the  Russians  can 
have  little  or  nothing  to  sell. 

But  Russia  wants  to  buy.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  And  it  is  likely  enough  that  she  can  pay 
for  what  she  buys.  That  is  just  where  the  difficulty 
comes  in.  She  can  pay  with  the  jewelry  and  valuables 
that  she  took  from  the  royal  family  and  from  the  aristo- 
crats whom  she  has  murdered  or  driven  into  exile.  But 
suppose  there  should  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
return  of  the  old  regime.  Suppose  there  should  be  any. 
sort  of  a  decent  government  in  Russia  that  should 
nullify  the  predatory  acts  of  the  Reds.  What  would  be 
the  position  of  American  merchants  who  had  been  paid 
with  stolen  goods?  The  purchaser  of  a  stolen  watch 
must  return  it  without  compensation,  and  precisely  the 
same  rule  would  apply  here.  Russia  stole  a  lot  of  gold 
from  Roumania  and  she  will  certainly  have  to  return 
it  at  some  time.  And  here,  too,  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  recognition.  Since  recognition  would 
carry  with  it  some  measure  of  American  acquiescence 
in  the  acts  of  the  Russian  government,  it  would  be 
recognition,  not  only  of  that  government,  but  to  some 
extent  of  the  things  that  it  had  done  as  a  government. 
When  the  State  Department  warns  merchants  that  the}' 
will  trade  with  Russia  at  their  own  risks  it  means  that 
they  must  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  paid  with  stolen 
goods  that  may  have  to  be  restored. 

Of  course  there  are  other  difficulties.  There  are  no 
American  consular  agents  in  Russia  and  therefore  no 
authority  to  which  appeal  can  be  made  for  the  redress 
of  wrongs.  We  know  well  enough  that  the  Bolshevists 
are  neither  truthful  nor  honest.  The  foreign  trader  is 
their  natural  prey,  and  in  this  case  he  must  protect  him- 
self because  his  government  can  not  protect  him.  Russia 
has  not  only  repudiated  her  treaties.  She  has  repudiated 
also  tlie  individual  business  debts  to  foreigners  con- 
tracted before  the  war,  and  she  may  just  as  readily 
repudiate  any  new  debts  that  she  incurs  now.  Never 
was  there  better  cause  to  remember  the  old  adage  that 
"he  who  sups  with  the  devil  needs  a  long  spoon."  Such 
relatively  minor  difficulties  as  the  absence  of  communi- 
cations— postal  and  otherwise — with  Russia  hardly  need 
indication. 

D'Annunzio  in  Flight. 
D'Annunzio,  taking  unto  himself  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  so  to  speak,  mounts  his  aeroplane  and  flies 
away  from  beleaguered  Fiume.  It  must  add  to  the 
poignant  grief  of  the  militant  poet  that  no  one  has  yet 
inquired  where  he  went.  His  ascent,  like  that  of  other 
rockets,  was  duly  bulletined  to  a  somewhat  bored  hu- 
manity, but  his  descent — still  following  the  analogy 
of  the  rocket — has  been  unwept,  unhonored,  and  un- 
sung.    We  fear  the  worst  for  poor  little  Switzerland. 


Odenigo,  who  is  D'Annunzio's  representative  in 
Rome,  strikes  the  correct  Latin  attitude  as  he  watches 
the  flight  of  his  great  chief  toward  his  companion  stars. 
"All  is  lost,"  says  Odenigo,  "even  honor."  Plaintively 
he  tells  us  that  "Captain  D'Annunzio  with  4500  men 
can  not  resist  an  attack  by  20,000."  Certainly  the  odds 
are  heavy,  but  the  great  ones  of  antiquity  in  whose 
deeds  D'Annunzio  is  so  well  versed  would  have  told 
him  that  it  is  just  here  that  honor  is  to  be  found.  Was 
it  not  brave  Horatio  in  Rome  itself  who  asked  that 
memorable  question,  "For  how  cap  man  die  better  than 
facing  fearful  odds?"  And  Horatio  faced  far  greater 
odds  than  D'Annunzio. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  D'Annunzio  is  not  of  the  stuff 
of  which  heroes  are  made.  Facing  fearful  odds  is  not 
his  metier.  He  is  in  the  dramatic  business,  and  now  he 
has  the  wherewithal  for  a  pen  that  may  prove  mightier 
than  the  sword,  at  least  than  the  D'Annunzio  sword. 
Let  him  write  a  tragedy  of  Fiume,  and  as  a  brief  pro- 
logue we  would  suggest,  "Oh.  that  I  had  the  wings  of 
a  bird !"  The  curtain  might  fall  on  a  vision  of  the 
two  armies,  the  4500  and  the  20,000,  momentarily  united 
in  contemplation  of  D'Annunzio  in  full  flight  toward 
the  blue  empyrean. 


Chicago  and  Her  Criminals. 

Chicago  is  losing  its  reputation.  Two  months  ago  it 
was  supposed  to  be  about  the  most  lawless  city  in 
America,  a  veritable  happy  hunting  ground  for  the 
criminal.  For  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  at 
least  one  pay-roll  robbery  every  week,  and  upon  one 
occasion  there  were  seven.  The  murderer  was  about 
as  safe  in  Chicago  as  anywhere  on  earth.  It  was  a  city 
where  freedom — for  the  thug — had  reached  its  highest 
development. 

But  those  days  have  passed.  There  has  not  been  an 
unsolved  murder  in  Chicago  for  a  month  nor  a  pay- 
roll robbery  for  six  weeks.  It  is  not  only  extraordi- 
narily difficult  to  commit  a  crime  in  Chicago,  but  de- 
tection is  fairly  sure  after  a  crime  has  been  committed. 
Criminals  are  said  to  be  leaving  Chicago  for  other 
cities  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  not  so  hard  for 
them. 

The  change  is  due  to  Police  Chief  FitzMorris.  who 
has  now  been  in  office  for  about  two  months.  From 
our  own  peculiar  point  of  view  as  established  at  the 
City  Hall  it  may  be  said  that  Chief  FitzMorris  takes 
a  narrow  view  of  his  duties  and  opportunities.  He  says 
he  will  have  no  politics  in  the  department  and  that 
"a  policeman  that  is  a  creature  of  political  preference 
is  far  more  dangerous  to  a  city  than  a  nest  of  bandits." 
This  speaks  well,  not  only  for  the  chief  himself,  but 
for  the  mayor  and  government  of  Chicago  that  sustain 
him.  Here  we  have  a  mayor  and  a  government  that 
regard  the  police  force  as  a  political  pawn. 

Chief  FitzMorris  makes  war  upon  the  criminal  with 
every  weapon  at  his  command,  and  apparently  he  does 
not  have  to  consult  the  City  Hall  for  its  daily  definition 
of  criminality.  Every  policeman  is  card  indexed  and 
his  daily  performances  are  recorded.  If  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted on  his  beat  the  chief  wants  to  know  why  it  was 
not  prevented  and  why  no  arrest  has  been  made.  Police 
automobiles  scour  the  city  in  every  direction  and  report 
to  headquarters  every  thirty  minutes.  Hold-up  men  are 
shot  at  sight,  the  casualty  list  from  this  cause  amount- 
ing to  an  average  of  two  a  week. 

Evidently  there  is  no  such  thing  as  waves  of  crime 
that  can  not  be  controlled.  All  waves  of  crime  can  be 
controlled  if  there  is  a  police  force  resolved  to  control 
them.  But  this  is  just  what  a  police  force  can  not  do 
if  it  must  always  discriminate  between  the  criminals 
who  are  protected  and  those  who  are  not  protected. 


Let  Us  Forget  Armenia. 

The  delimitation  of  the  frontier  of  Armenia  which 
President  Wilson  has  been  so  good  as  to  undertake 
seems  to  add  the  last  possible  text  to  the  gospel  of 
futility.  One  might  as  well  apportion  the  mountains  of 
the  moon.  The  frontiers  of  Armenia  have  already 
been  delimited  by  the  Turks  on  the  one  hand  and  by 
the  Russians  on  the  other,  and  there  is  no  power  on 
earth  that  can  intervene  except  at  the  cost  of  a  great 
war.  And  now  comes  Armenia  itself  with  an  official 
proclamation  annulling  all  foreign  loans  and  "especially 
the  American  loan." 

This  ought  to  end  the  sentimental  agitation  on  be- 
half of  the  Armenians.  It  is  hard  to  say  why  it  should 
ever  have  arisen  unless  it  is  due  to  the  agitation  of  a 
few  missionaries  who  have  their  own  reasons  for  con- 
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ferring  on  the  Armenians  a  sort  of  canonization  tc 
which  they  -  are  hardly  entitled.  There  was  no  such 
sympathy  for  the  Serbians  and  Bulgarians,  who  suf- 
fered much  more  from  the  Turks  than  the  Armenians 
have  ever  suffered.  But  now  that  Armenia  has  be- 
come frankly  and  insultingly  Bolshevist  there  seems  no 
reason  why  we  should  sob  over  her  any  more.  And  it 
seems  a  little  humiliating  to  announce  solemnly  a 
frontier  to  which  no  one  will  pay  the  slightest  attention. 


Suffer  the  Little  Children. 

If  Rear-Admiral  Newton  A.  McCully,  formerly 
American  High  Commissioner  at  Sebastopol,  wishes  to 
adopt  seven  Russian  children  there  seems  no  good 
reason  why  the  immigration  authorities  should  forbid 
him  to  do  so.  Admiral  McCully  is  well  able  to  main- 
tain and  educate  them  and  is  ready  to  give  bond  to 
any  reasonable  extent  against  their  becoming  a  public 
charge.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  these  children 
should  be  sent  to  Ellis  Island  or  why  there  should  be  an 
order  to  deport  them.  There  may  be  some  reason  that 
does  not  appear  in  the  report,  but  on  the  face  of  that 
report  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  arbitrary  cruelty. 

These  exclusions  of  children  seeking  sanctuary  in 
America  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  Suppose  they 
do  become  a  public  charge;  what  of  it?  Are  we  so 
poverty-stricken  that  Ave  can  not  accept  such  a  charge  ? 
Is  there  any  other  country  in  civilization  that  would 
refuse  to  receive  and  care  for  a  refugee  child?  Is 
there  any  other  country  that  does  not  actually  invite 
them  and  even  go  in  search  of  them? 

Italy  is  reported  as  having  invited  and  received  some 
40,000  Austrian  children — her  traditional  enemies,  and 
Italy  is  desperately  poor.  Switzerland  threw  open  her 
doors  with  a  gesture  of  invitation  to  every  needy  child 
from  the  war  areas  that  could  reach  her  frontier. 
Train  loads  of  Austrian  children  were  brought  to  Eng- 
land and  willingly  received  into  the  homes  of  the  people. 
There  is  hardly  a  country  in  Europe  where  generous 
hospitalities  of  this  sort  have  not  been  shown.  There 
is  not  a  country  in  Europe  that  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  exclude  a  child,  that  would  even  impose  a  formality 
upon  a  child.  That  these  few  Russian  children  amply 
provided  for  by  a  responsible  man,  an  American  ad- 
miral, should  be  refused  admission  seems  to  be  a  denial 
of  the  humanitarianism  of  which  we  have  talked  so 
freely. 

We  must,  of  course,  have  immigration  rules,  and  in 
this  respect  we  are  different  from  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, where  immigration  is  not  a  problem.  But  it  is  a 
poor  rule  to  which  there  are  no  exceptions.  There 
should  be  an  exception  here.  We  ought  not  to  incur 
the  stain  of  sending  necessitous  children  away  from 
our  shores.  That  they  may  become  public  charges,  even 
if  it  were  true,  is  no  excuse. 


COUNTER-REVOLUTION  IN  GERMANY. 


It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  among  those  in  a 
position  to  speak  authoritatively  that  associated  with 
the  various  occupations  in  life  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
type  of  face  which  more  or  less  betrays  the  calling  of 
its  owner.  Medical  men,  especially  in  hospital  practice, 
find  acquaintance  with  these  types  valuable.  They  may 
not  be  able,  with  the  shrewdness  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
or  of  other  acute  persons,  to  read  a  mans'  past,  present, 
and  future  by  a  glance  at  him  in  the  street,  but  they 
are  able  to  gauge  with  considerable  accuracy  how  far 
the  history  of  the  case,  as  given  by  the  patient,  is  a 
truthful  one,  and  how  far  it  fits  with  his  probable  occu- 
pation in  life.  Calling  must  certainly  have  some  in- 
fluence over  the  physiognomy  of  the  cabman,  the  butler, 
or  the  groom ;  each  frequently  possesses  a  type  of  face 
which  wears  so  characteristic  an  expression  as  to  make 
it  not  difficult  to  identify  the  vocation  accompanying  it. 
We  speak  also  of  the  legal  face,  the  musical  face,  the 
dramatic  face,  and  the  military  face.  This  is  merely  a 
broad  classification,  and  the  best  authorities  disbelieve 
in  the  claims  of  the  keen  observer  that  he  can  dif- 
ferentiate to  a  finer  degree. 

Five  hundred  million  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money,  and 
yet  that  is  the  estimate  of  what  the  American  people 
this  year  are  spending  for  furs.  The  trade  expectation 
is  that  this  winter  will  prove  a  record-breaker.  Im- 
ports for  1920  bid  fair  to  be  fully  six  times  larger  than 
during  the  average  year  preceding  the  war  as  far  back 
as  1900.  When  the  imports  are  analyzed  in  detail  an 
astonishing  number  of  hare  and  rabbits  skins  appear, 
although  fairness  to  the  trade  demands  the  statement 
that  much  of  this  fur  is  used  in  making  felt  for  hats. 
Last  year  the  United  States  imported  144,255,000  fur 
skins  and  114,819,000  of  them  were  worn  originally  by 
the  humble  hare  or  modest  rabbit.  If  the  estimate  be 
correct  that  250,000,000  animals' are  now  slain  every 
year  for  the  sake  of  their  furs,  nature  will  need  to  be 
wonderfully  productive  if  extermination  is  to  be  averted. 


When  Dr.  Richard  Grelling  wrote  "J'accuse"  during 
the  course  of  the  war  it  was  evident  that  his  anonymity 
concealed  the  identity  of  a  writer  profoundly  versed  in 
German  politics  and  in  the  coulisses  of  the  mechanism 
that  was  about  to  be  set  in  motion.  Into  the  nature  of 
Dr.  Grelling's  disclosures  there  is  no  need  now  to  enter. 
They  will  be  clearly  remembered,  and,  moreover,  they 
have  been  largely  confirmed  by  subsequent  events.  Dr. 
Grelling  wrote  from  the  security  of  Switzerland,  and 
presumably  he  is  still  in  that  country.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve that  Germany  has  nothing  more  onerous  before 
her  than  the  task  of  reconstruction,  nor  that  her  new 
democracy  is  one  of  conviction  and  of  permanence. 
The  traditions  of  centuries  do  not  die  so  easily,  nor 
can  we  expect  that  settled  habits  of  mind  can  be 
changed  over  night.  Germany,  says  Dr.  Grelling,  is 
still  royalist.  At  least  all  that  part  of  her  that  counts 
for  anything  is  royalist.  She  still  thinks  along  royalist 
lines.  Her  republic,  her  democracy,  is  no  more  than 
a  breathing  spell.  The  flames  of  the  volcano  may  break 
forth  at  any  moment,  but  they  will  be  the  flames  of  a 
counter-revolution,  and  not  of  a  foreign  war. 

Dr.  Grelling  sets  forth  his  views  in  the  pages  of  the 
January  issue  of  the  Yale  Review,  and  they  are  not 
comforting  views  for  those  who  like  to  believe  that  the 
world  is  now  lifting  itself  from  the  shadows  of  the  last 
five  years.  Bolshevism,  says  Dr.  Grelling,  is  not  nearly 
so  great  a  danger  to  Germany  as  the  fear  of  Bol- 
shevism. So  long  as  the  German  people  believe  that 
the  Red  fires  may  jump  across  the  Russian  frontier, 
so  long  will  it  be  easy  to  build  up  and  to  maintain  an 
army  of  mercenaries  on  the  pretext  that  "we  must  pro- 
tect state  and  society  against  terror  and  overthrow." 
But  the  real  object  of  that  army  will  be  to  bring  back 
the  emperor.  The  Allies,  thinking  only  of  German  ag- 
gression, have  insisted  that  she  shall  have  an  army  of 
only  100,000  men,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  her 
army,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  is  very  much 
larger  than  that.  Now  such  an  army  would  be  useless 
for  a  foreign  war.  French  soldiers  admit  that  Ger- 
many can  wage  no  foreign  war  on  a  large  scale  for  at 
least  fifty  years.  But  such  an  army  would  be  ample 
for  purposes  of  revolution,  and  particularly  in  a  nation 
where  every  man  is  already  a  soldier  and  a  tried  and 
tested  veteran. 

The  German  army  of  100,000  men  is  certainly  sur- 
prisingly officered.  It  has  54  generals,  795  staff  of- 
ficers, 205  lieutenant-colonels,  and  1058  captains.  Every 
ninety  soldiers  have  a  captain  and  two  lieutenants,  and 
there  is  a  non-commissioned  officer  for  every  five  men 

Picture  to  yourself  this  force  obedient  to  its  monarchist 
leader,  a  general  who  desires,  and  can  desire,  nothing  more 
ardently  than  the  earliest  possible  return  of  the  beloved  Hohen 
zollerns,  under  whose  rule  Germany  prospered  brilliantly  and 
whose  defeat  resulted  from  that  "dagger  thrust  in  the  back,  " 
the  German  revolution.  General  von  Seeckt  differs  but  little 
from  Noske  in  his  military  policy.  Noske  was  an  opportunist, 
the  guiltless,  guilty  victim  of  the  ensnaring  camarilla  of 
officers,  who  systematically  led  him  to  believe  in  the  fidelity 
of  the  army  to  the  republic,  but  who  on  the  night  of  March 
12,  1920,  when  this  fidelity  was  to  be  tested,  basely  left  him 
in  the  lurch.  Seeckt,  on  the  other  hand,  whom  the  blind  poli- 
ticians in  Berlin  have  stationed  at  the  most  crucial  and  im- 
portant post  in  the  republic,  is  clear-sighted  and  knows  what 
he  wants.  Every  one  of  his  acts  of  commission  and  omission 
shows  to  any  observer  of  experience  what  the  republic  has 
to  expect  from  this  general  if  a  stop  is  not  at  once  put  to  his 
activity. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Sedan  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  by  Von  Seeckt  urging  the  people  to 
"observe  the  day  with  the  proud  knowledge  that  we 
are  worthy  of  our  fathers,  in  quiet  hope  for  Germany's 
future,  and  with  high  resolve  to  keep  alive  in  the 
Reichswehr  and  among  the  people  the  spirit  which 
after  the  victory  of  Sedan  led  us  over  hundreds  of 
battlefields  in  the  west  and  in  the  east": 

In  the  camp  at  Munster,  where  several  divisions  of  the 
Reichswehr  were  stationed,  the  anniversary  of  Sedan  was 
celebrated  by  the  unveiling  of  a  bust  of  William.  This  stood 
upon  a  high  pedestal  with  the  old  war  flag  of  imperial  Ger- 
many at  its  foot.  The  commander  of  a  division  made  an 
ultra-patriotic  speech,  after  which  telegrams  of  homage  were 
sent  to  William,  Hindenburg,  and  Ludendorff,  and,  above  all, 
to  Captain  Ehrhardt,  who,  as  commander  of  the  division  that 
carried  out  the  counter-revolution  of  last  March,  had  been 
formally  summoned  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  high  treason 
and  mutiny,  but  had  never  been  placed  under  arrest  and  will 
go  scot  free,  like  all  the  opponents  of  the  republic  who  wear 
uniforms. 

Of  such  monarchist  demonstrations  I  could  cite  hundreds 
of  examples.  On  the  27th  of  August  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Tannenberg,  an  exchange  of  telegrams  took  place 
between  Williams  and  the  "National  Alliance  of  German 
Officers."  William  replied  as  follows  to  his  faithful  officers : 
"I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  National  Alliance  of  German 
Officers  for  remembrance  of  the  27th  of  August.  Would  that 
another  Tannenberg  might  be  granted  to  the  Fatherland ! — 
William  I.  R."  William  still  signs  himself  "Imperator  Rex." 
Evidently  while  felling  trees  at  Amerongen  he  has  not  yet 
given  up  hope  of  some  time  laying  his  axe  to  the  republic. 
And  behold  the  officers  of  the  republic,  with  the  benevolent 
toleration  of  the  minister  of  defense,  pledging  to  the  destroyer 
of  Germany  their  loyalty  and  their  assistance  for  new  deeds  of 
blood ! 

The  new  militarism,  says  Dr.  Grelling,  is  under  the 
control  of  a  Bavarian  named  Escherich.  German  news- 
papers are  now  full  of  reference  to  "Orgesch,"  which 
is  an  abbreviation  for  "Organization  Escherich" : 

The  Orgesch  has,  in  fact,  no  other  purpose  than  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  counter-revolution  down  to  the  smallest  detail. 
The  affray  of  March,  1920,  failed  because  it  was  insufficiently 
prepared  for  and  was  staged  before  its  time.     The  next  at- 


tempt will  be  better  planned,  better  carried  out.  With  the 
benevolent  inactivity  of  Seeckt's  Reichswehr  it  will  attain  the 
desired  result.  But  for  success  it  is,  above  all,  requisite  that 
the  supporters  of  the  Orgesch  remain  in  possession  of  their 
arms — which  have  been  stored  in  hundreds  of  hiding  places  in 
the  country  districts — while  the  groups  of  the  people  who 
might  make  a  stand  against  military  reaction  have  their 
weapons  taken  away. 

The  process  of  arming  the  right  people  and  disarm- 
ing the  wrong  ones  is  already  under  way.  A  former 
Prussian  Landrat  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  the  settlement  at  Spa  under  v/hich  only  the  Reichs- 
wehr, the  police,  and  other  officials  in  uniform  were 
permitted  to  carry  arms,  the  remainder  of  the  popula- 
tion being  required  to  give  up  their  weapons.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  only  the  laboring  classes  will  be  dis- 
armed, while  the  counter-revolutionary  organizations 
will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  weapons. 
A  recent  minister  of  justice  of  Bavaria  asked  indig- 
nantly, "Who  will  dare  to  deprive  the  loyal  elements 
of  their  arms?  He  who  would  make  the  German  people 
defenseless  on  account  of  Spa  would  bring  on  himself 
everlasting  disgrace": 

This  bold  pronouncement  shows — as  do  many  other  signs — 
that  the  counter-revolution  has  advanced  further  in  Bavaria 
than  in  any  other  section  of  Germany.  In  the  spring  of  1919 
Bavaria,  inflamed  by  the  murder  of  Eisner,  was  the  leader  in 
the  movement  toward  Bolshevism.  Her  almost  childish  imi- 
tation of  the  Russian  experiment,  due  to  the  psychological 
reaction  of  the  moment,  collapsed  within  a  few  weeks  because 
the  times  were  politically  unripe  for  it,  and  it  ended  in  a 
bloody  White  Terror. 

_  At  present  Bavaria  is  leading  the  way  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion toward  counter-revolution.  In  spite  of  all  the  denials  of 
the  Bavarian  government,  which  consists  exclusively  of  the 
civilian  and  conservative  elements,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt, 
reasoning  from  many  facts  which  have  come  to  light,  that 
the  next  to  the  largest  state  in  the  German  federation  is 
nearer  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  than  any  other 
part  of  Germany.  The  scion  of  the  old  royal  house  of  Wittels- 
bach  is  regarded  in  his  hereditary  lands  as  a  sacrifice  to  Wil- 
liam's desire  for  war  rather  than  as  his  guilty  colleague  and 
accomplice.  The  deep-rooted  aversion  to  Prussianism,  which 
persists  in  the  soul  of  the  Bavarian  in  spite  of  the  splendid 
development  of  the  new  German  Empire  since  1870,  broke  out 
again  during  the  war,  and  the  feeling  has  increased  since  Ger- 
many's shipwreck.  The  greater  the  guilt  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns,  the  less  that  of  the  Wittelsbachs — such  is  the  trend  of 
popular  thought  which  is  now  preparing  the  ground  in  Ba- 
varia for  the  activities  of  the  monarchists.  It  is  not  by  acci- 
dent that  the  idea  and  the  origin  of  the  Orgesch  are  both 
Bavarian. 

There  is  a  true  Republic  movement  in  Germany,  but 
its  adherents  are  exposed  to  perpetual  insults  from  the 
royalist  officers.  This  "Republican  Fuehrerbund"  sent 
out  early  last  August  a  cry  of  warning  to  the  world 
which  was  an  illuminating  comment  on  German  con- 
ditions: 

In  the  course  of  this  appeal  the  republic  was  designated  as 
the  stage  setting  for  the  monarchy  which  is  again  gathering 
itself  together.  It  demands  for  the  rescue  of  Germany  the 
dissolution  of  all  counter-revolutionary  military  organizations 
and  the  placing  of  the  armed  forces  without  exception  under 
the  civil  power.  These  are  justifiable  and.  indeed,  funda- 
mental demands.  But  they  must,  unfortunately,  remain  noth- 
ing more  than  devout  wishes  so  long  as  a  government  led  by 
Fehrenbach  and  Gessler  holds  in  its  hands  the  fate  of  the 
German  people  and  a  Seeckt  is  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

Dr.  Grelling  does  not  believe  that  the  German  people 
will  awake  until  it  is  too  late.  There  will  be  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  from  the  new  militarism,  and  then  will 
come  the  downfall  of  all  that  has  been  won  by  the 
revolution : 

Then  will  follow  a  titanic  combat  between  the  military 
caste  and  the  proletariat,  wherein  the  great  mass  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  again  as  in  1918,  will  take  no  active  part.  Un- 
happy Germany  will  be  devoured  by  an  internecine  war  such 
as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen.  Then  will  come  the  political 
and  economic  disaster,  already  showing  its  grinning  death's 
head,  which  will  carry  down  with  it  all  that  is  still  standing. 

It  is  a  mournful  forecast,  but  unfortunately  it  seems 
to  be  sustained  by  many  and  many  a  news  bulletin  ema- 
nating from  Germany.  It  must  be  confessed  also  that 
it  is  sustained  by  the  inherent  probabilities. 

Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  January  5,  1921. 


To  gain  some  idea  of  the  splendor  of  some  of  the 
world's  moth  and  butterflies  one  should  glance  over 
nearly  complete  collections  of  them  from  the  tropics 
as  they  occur  in  South  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
great  eastern  and  western  archipelago,  with  certain 
parts  of  Australia.  Such  collections  are  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States  National  Museum  in  the  reserve 
and  duplicate  series.  There  is  a  superb  species  that 
comes  from  Africa,  wherein  the  "tails"  to  the  hinder 
pair  of  wings  are  over  eight  inches  in  length.  Then  we 
have  the  gorgeous  Atlas  moth  of  the  East  Indies  that 
measures  a  foot  across  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  upper 
wings. 


In  Japan  hundreds  of  natives  throw  themselves  from 
the  rocks  to  the  cataract  of  Kezon,  in  Mikko,  to  die 
amid  the  beautiful  rural  scenery.  Others  jump  from 
the  edge  of  the  crater  of  the  Asam  Volcano.  A  society 
has  been  formed  to  convince  the  aspirants  of  self- 
destruction  of  the  foolishness  of  their  intentions. 


A  church  was  built  at  Santa  Rosa.  California,  and 
every  part  of  it,  except  the  flooring,  came  from  one  tree, 
a  giant  redwood  which  yielded  78,000  feet  of  '"iber 
and  many  shingles. 

■  »■      

Sawdust,  treated  with  certain  acids,  has  I 
to  be  a  good  feed  for  cattle  when  judiciousi 
with  other  fodder. 
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THE  R.  I.  C.  OF  YESTERDAY. 


(K.  R.  Brady  in  the  Manchester  Guardian.) 

When  my  grandfather  was  very  old  and  could  not  see 
he  used  to  sit  in  a  chair  by  the  fire  and  my  grandmother 
read  to  him.     Sometimes  she  would  stop  and  say,  "I 


when  the  assizes  were  on — when  they  drove  about  a  lot 
on  jaunting  cars — or  when  the  militia  was  up.  The 
militia  took  a  lot  of  looking  after.  The  contrast  be- 
tween these  two  arms  was  remarkable.  The  constabu- 
lary were  neatly  dressed  in  black,  with  black  belts  and 
shining  ammunition  pouches,  a  little  round  hat  placed 


can't  see  to  go  on,  dear;  they  are  sitting  on  the  window-    meticulously  at  the  right  angle— in  the  words  of  the 

drill  instructor,  an  inch  from  the  eye  and  an  inch 
from  the  ear" — exposing  two  curls,  to  which  great  care 
was   given.     The   chin-straD   fell   above   the   chin   and 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


sill  again."  My  grandfather  would  reply,  "We  shall 
really  have  to  speak  to  the  sergeant  about  it ;  rather 
awkward,  though,  if,  as  you  say,  the  sergeant  sits  there 
himself."  My  grandfather's  house  was  next  the  bar- 
racks (which  was  just  such  another  house  only  it  had 
no  curtains),  and  on  fine  evenings,  when  the  constabu- 
lary had  time  to  spare,  they  used  to  thrash  out  the 
affairs  of  the  county  round  their  doorway,  some  sitting 
on  the  doorstep  or  leaning  against  the  wall,  others 
dangling  their  long  legs  from  my  grandfather's  win- 
dowsill.  The  propriety  of  asking  them  not  to  do  this 
was  approached  from  every  angle.  Eventually  it  was 
decided  to  do  nothing  so  devastatingly  direct,  but  to 
have  a  little  railing  built  on  to  the  sill  instead.  This 
was  done,  and  the  constabulary  all  watched  it  being 
done.  It  was  said  by  my  grandmother — without  a  great 
deal  of  conviction — to  be  a  great  improvement.  They 
didn't  take  up  nearly  so  much  light  leaning  against  the 
little  rail,  and  the  old  danger  of  their  coming  through 
the  pane  when  they  laughed  had  gone. 

As  I  often  stayed  in  this  house  next  door  to  the 
barracks  when  I  was  a  youngster,  it  will  be  understood 
that  I  came  into  close  touch  with  the  "Royal  Irish." 
From  mv  bedroom  window  in  the  morning  I  could  see 
them  drilling  in  the  barrack  yard,  which  cut  into  the 
kitchen  garden  at  a  curious  angle.  They  did  musketrv 
drill  with  carbines  and  with  lots  of  "Ready,  present, 
fire";  and  they  leveled  their  sights  on  little  bull's-eyes 
painted  black  on  the  whitewashed  wall.  If  I  was  up 
and  about  in  time  I  used  to  stroll  round  their  yard, 
exchanging  winks  with  those  whose  friendliness  was 
least  subject  to  discipline.  They  put  me  through  the 
drill  sometimes,  too,  and  in  the  barrack-room  explained 
the  ins  and  outs  of  their  firearms. 

I  remember  being  congratulated  when,  standing  on 
my  toes,  lower  .lip  well  between  my  teeth,  and  my  eyes 
shut  with  the  strain  of  it,  I  "clicked"  a  revolver  for 
the  first  time.  Later,  when  I  possessed  a  firearm  of  mv 
own,  an  old  pinfire  revolver — and,  it  must  be  admitted, 
no  license — I  felt  they  always  had  an  eye  on  mv  bulkv 
pocket  and  I  realized  that  police  stood  for  something 
more  than  mere  good-fellowship.  Later  still,  when  I 
had  traded  something  or  other  for  a  gun,  I  anticipated 
the  Boy  Scout  exercises  in  craft  by  trying  to  pass  the 
barracks — looking  the  picture  of  innocence — with  the 
several  parts  of  that  gun  concealed  about  my  person 
That  it  didn't  come  off  gave  me  a  momentary  spasm  of 
terror:  that  it  didn't  matter  that  it  didn't  come  off  en- 
deared the  R.  I.  C.  to  me  for  life. 

"That  'ud  be  some  sort  of  a  cannon  you  have  on  you 
this  morning,  mebbe?" 

I  expect  he  thought  he  had  killed  me  with  fright,  for 
he  added,  kindly :  "Go  on  with  you,  it's  tired  of  herrin' 
we  are;  if  you  hit  anything  you'll  remember  the  polis." 
Indeed,  they  might  well  be  tired  of  herrings.  I  be- 
lieve they  had  them  for  dinner  five  days  a  week.  Fried 
herrings  and  boiled  potatoes — we  always  knew  when  it 
was  getting  near  dinner-time.  The  sergeant's  wife, 
who  lived  in  the  top  story,  usually  did  the  cooking,  but 
a  constable  washed  the  potatoes  for  her.  We  could  see 
him  from  the  coach-house  window,  in  his  gray  shirt 
sleeves,  sitting  straddle-legs  on  the  end  of  a  stool.  He 
had  the  pail  at  his  feet,  a  brush  in  one  hand  and  a 
potato  in  the  other,  and  was  probably  whistling,  "The 
wind  that  shakes  the  barley.". 

There  were  inspections  from  time  to  time.  My  recol- 
lections of  the  preparations  are  a  jumble  of  breathings 
on  belts,  counting  rounds  of  ammunition  into  pouches, 
and  scrubbing,  all  carried  on  in  a  strong  odor  of  black- 
ing, brass  paste,  and  wet  floors.  Amid  the  bustle  the 
sergeant's  wife  could  be  heard  every  now  and  again 
calling  up  to  the  "childer" — advice,  chiefly,  as  to  what 
might  happen  if  they  dared  to  show  their  noses.  When 
the  inspector's  trap  wheeled  round  the  corner,  the 
constable  at  the  door — ostensibly  waiting  to  hold  the 
horse — would  pass  the  word,  "Here's  the  inspector, 
boys;  it's  the  chestnut  he's  drivin'  the  day."  The  men 
would  file  out  to  the  yard  and  fall  in;  the  sergeant 
would  go  to  receive  his  superior.  Often  the  inspector 
dined  with  us,  and  one  had  to  be  careful  what  one  said 
about  one's  friends  next  door. 

Except  for  the  harp  and  the  crown  emblem  over  the 
door,  and  the  bay  window  (the  only  one  in  the  village) 
the  barracks  was  just  an  ordinary  house.     The  little 
differences  were  internal.     The  floors  were  uncovered 
and  scrubbed  white;  the  furniture  consisted  of  trestle 
tables  and  forms.     Arms  hung  in  racks  on  the  blue- 
washed  wall.    Upstairs  were  little  truckle  beds  with  a 
helmet  over   each.     Down  below  were  the  cells,  just 
two  little  alcoves  off  the  cellar,  with  wooden  doors,  a 
peep-hole  in  each.  As  a  rule  they  stood  open  and  empty. 
Sometimes  they   had  a   tenant   for  the  night,   usually 
lockei'  up  out  of  kindness,  "just  to  save  him  from  his 
frien's."     The  prisoner  has  been  known  to  bang  the 
.os»  wooden  door  all  night.    The  men  used  to  say  that 
t  quite  a  calming  effect  on  him  to  be  told  that  he 
'eping  my  grandfather  awake  by  this  amusement; 
this  might  have  been  one  of  the  happy  inspirations 
hristmas  time. 
In   those   days   the   constabulary   seemed   busy   only 


under  an  ample  moustache.  The  militia,  in  red  and 
black,  beggared  description.  But  they  were  not  with- 
out pride.  I've  seen  two  privates  exchanging  tunics  on 
the  roadway  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  better  fit. 

When  there  were  no  militiamen  and  no  assizes  my 
especial  friend  took  life  easy  and  enlivened  the  days  as 
best  he  could.  One  might  come  across  him  at  the  back 
of  any  barn  with  a  whin  stick  in  his  hand,  taking  part 
in  a  rat  hunt,  or  red  in  the  face,  speeding  over  the 
stubble,  well  on  the  heels  of  the  hunt,  with  his  little  pill- 
box hat  tucked  under  his  arm.  Any  day  you  might 
look  over  the  bridge  and  see  him  casting  a  line  in  the 
broken  water  below  you.  An  event  in  his  life  was  to 
change  stations.  This  momentous  undertaking  was  sim- 
plicity itself.  He  packed  his  little  tin  trunk  with  the 
battered  lid,  and  with  his  great  coat  rolled  into  a 
sausage  and  hung  round  him  he  waited  at  the  bridge 
for  the  mail  car,  to  disappear  across  the  county. 

I  can't  recall  now  how  many  men  there  were  at  the 
barracks.  A  little  squad  used  to  march  off  to  mass  early 
on  Sunday  mornings ;  one  or  two  went  on  duty ;  and 
there  were  two  or  three  left  to  sit  a  few  pews  behind  us 
near  the  recumbent  knight  with  the  pointed  toes.  They 
were  good  fellows,  the  best  of  friends  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  villagers.  I  never  heard  the  "hard 
word"  drop  from  any  of  them.  There  was  a  tragedy 
hanging  over  them  all  the  same — a  little  bull's-eye  on  a 
whitewashed  wall. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


.Georgette  Le  Blanc,  former  wife  of  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck, is  in  the  United  States. 

Beginning  to  play  chess  when  she  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Stevenson  now  holds  the  proud  posi- 
tion of  woman  chess  champion  of  Great  Britain. 

The  treasured  jewels  of  the  ex-Empress  Zita  are  said 
to  have  been  sold  by  her  to  aid  in  supporting  herself 
and  her  husband,  the  ex-Emperor  Charles,  in  their  exile 
at  Prangines,  near  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

His  majesty  Pu-yi  of  Hsuan-tung.  the  last  "son  of 
heaven,"  came  to  the  throne  of  China  in  1908,  when 
he  was  two  years  of  age.  The  only  European  who 
ever  saw  him  is  his  tutor,  Mr.  R.  F.  Johnson. 

St.  Louis  has  a  fifteen-year-old  girl  rabbi,  Leona 
Hurwitz  by  name,  who  has  delivered  several  sermons  in 
Temple  Israel  of  that  city.  Miss  Hurwitz  is  said  to 
be  the  only  girl  or  woman  in  America  who  has  ever 
acted  in  a  rabbinical  capacity. 

Newell  W.  Banks  thinks  nothing  of  playing  a  few 
dozen  simultaneous  games  of  checkers,  for  he  is  cham- 
pion of  the  United  States.  In  Chicago  recently  he  es- 
tablished a  record  when  he  won  eighty-six  and  tied 
fourteen  out  of  100  simultaneous  games. 

Arnold  Bennett  is  fifty-three  years  old.  He  seems  to 
occupy  a  very  kindly  place  in  the  hearts  of  several 
of  the  younger  English  novelists.  And  this  is  doubt- 
less as  it  should  be,  for  Mr.  Bennett  has  perhaps  done 
more  to  encourage  young  talent  among  the  writers  of 
novels  than  any  other  man  in  England. 

It  took  a  youngster  of  twenty-eight  to  put  over  an 
invention  that  will  revolutionize  the  entrance  and  de-. 
parture  of  vessels  from  harbors.  From  the  time  of 
Columbus  down  to  the  present  day  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive problems  of  transportation  has  been  the  delay 
occasioned  by  heavy  fogs  compelling  vessels  to  anchor 
outside  of  harbors  or  postpone  the  hour  of  sailing. 
Earl  C.  Hanson  of  Los  Angeles  has  outdone  all  the 
grizzled  electrical  inventors  of  the  world  by  evolving 
a  simple  and  ridiculously  inexpensive  arrangement 
whereby  vessels  can  be  piloted  in  or  out  of  tortuous 
harbors.  Young  Hanson's  invention  is  so  exceedingly 
simple  that  many  electrical  inventors  are  now  kicking 
themselves  for  having  overlooked  the  solution. 

In  Miss  Margaret  Anglin's  colorful  career  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  House  of  Parliament  in 
Ottawa,  wdiere  she  was  born.  Her  father  was  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  it  was  customary  for  the  Speaker 
to  live  in  the  Parliament  Building.  Coming  from  such 
a  distinguished  family,  a  social  debut  rather  than  a 
stage  career  had  been  planned  by  the  Anglin  family 
for  their  blossoming  daughter.  When  she  showed 
marked  ability  in  reciting  "pieces"  in  the  Convent  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  in  Montreal,  where  she  went  to 
school,  her  father  instructed  the  nuns  not  to  allow  his 
child  to  be  given  further  opportunities  for  dramatic 
expression.  But  since  "genius  will  out."  despite  all 
efforts  to  suppress  it,  little  Margaret,  twelve  years  old. 
unexpectedly  arose  without  invitation  at  the  gradua- 
tion exercises,  which  her  parents  were  attending,  and 
delivered  a  scene  from  Shakespeare,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Sisters  and  every  one  present,  with  such 
childish  eloquence  and  grace  that  her  father  was  per^ 
suaded  to  recognize  his  daughter's  histrionic  talent. 


Barney  McGee. 
Barney  McGee,  there's  no  end  of  good  luck  in  you, 
Will-o'-the-wisp,  with  a  flicker  of  Puck  in  you, 
Wild  as  a  bull-pup,  and  all  of  his  pluck  in  you — 
Let  a  man  tread  on  your  coat  and  he'll  see  I 
Eyes  like  the  lakes  of  Killarney  for  clarity, 
Nose   that   turns   up   without   any   vulgarity. 
Smile  like  a  cherub,  and  hair  that  is  carroty — 
Whoop,  you're  a  rarity,   Barney   McGee ! 
Mellow  as  Tarragon, 
Prouder  than  Aragon — 
Hardly  a  paragon. 
You  will  agree — 
Here's  all  that's  fine  to  you  1 
Books  and  old  wine  to  you  1 
Girls  be  divine  to  you, 
Barney  McGee ! 

Lucky  the  day  when  I  met  you  unwittingly, 

Dining  where  vagabonds  came  and  went  flittingly. 

Here's  some  Barbera  to  drink  it  befittingly, 

That   day  at   Silvio's,    Barney   McGee ! 

Many's  the   time   we  have   quaffed   our   Chianti   there, 

Listened  to  Silvio  quoting  us  Dante  there — 

Once  more  to  drink  Nebiolo  spumante  there, 

How  we'd  pitch  Pommery  into  the  sea  1 

There  where  the  gang  of  us 

Met  ere  Rome  rang  of  us. 

They  had  the  hang  of  us 

To  a  degree. 

How  they  would  trust  to.  you ! 

That  was  but  just  to  you. 

Here's  o'er  their  dust  to  you, 

Barney  McGee ! 

Barney   McGee,   when  you're  sober  you   scintillate, 

But  when  you're  in  drink  you're  the  pride  of  the  intellect ; 

Divil  a  one  of  us  ever  came  in  till  late, 

Once  at  the  bar  where  you  happened  to  be — 

Every  eye  there  like  a  spoke  in  you  centering, 

You  with  your  eloquence,  blarney,  and  bantering — 

All  Vagabondia  shouts  at  your  entering, 

King  of  the  Tenderloin,  Barney  McGee ! 

There's  no  satiety 

In  your  society 

With  the  variety 

Of  your  esprit. 

Here's  a  long  purse  to  you. 

And  a  great  thirst  to  you  ! 

Fate  be  no  worse  to  you, 

Barney  McGee  1 

Och,  and  the  girls  whose  poor  hearts  you  deracinate, 

Whirl  and  bewilder  and  flutter  and  fascinate! 

Faith,  it's  so  killing  you  are,  you  assassinate — 

Murder's  the  word  for  you,  Barney  McGee ! 

Bold    when    they're    sunny,    and    smooth    when    they're 

showery — ■ 
Oh,  but  the  style  of  you,  fluent  and  flowery  ! 
Chesterfield's  way,  with  a  touch  of  the  Bowery ! 
How  would  they  silence  you,  Barney  machree? 
Naught  can  your  gab  allay. 
Learned  as  Rabelais 
(You  in  his  abbey  lay 
Once  on  the  spree). 
Here's   to    the   smile    of  you, 
(Oh,  but  the  guile  of  you!) 
And  a  long  while  of  you, 
Barney  McGee ! 

Facile  with  phrases  of  length  and  Latinitv, 

Like  honorificabilitudinity. 

Where  is  the  maid  could  resist  your  vicinity, 

Wiled  by  the  impudent  grace  of  your  plea  ? 

Then  your  vivacity  and  pertinacity 

Carry  the  day  with  the  devil's  audacity  ; 

No  mere  veracity  robs  your  sagacity 

Of  perspicacity,  Barney  McGee. 

When  all  is  new  to  them. 

What  will  you  do  to  them? 

Will  you  be  true  to  them? 

Who  shall  decree  ? 

Here's  a  fair  strife  to  you ! 

Health  and  long  life  to  you! 

And  a  great  wife  to  you,  Barney  McGee! 

Barney  McGee.  you're  the  pick  of  gentility ; 
Nothing  can  phase  you,  you've  such  a  facility; 
Nobody  ever  yet  found  your  utility — 
There  is  the  charm  of  you,  Barney  McGee ; 
Under  conditions  that  others   would   stammer   in, 
Still  unperturbed  as  a  cat  or  a  Cameron, 
Polished  as  somebody  in  the  Decameron. 
Putting  the  glamour  on  Prince  or  Pawnee. 
In  your  meanderin', 
Love  and  philanderin', 
Calm  as  a  mandarin 
Sipping  his  tea  ! 
Under  the  art  of  you, 
Parcel  and  part  of  you, 
Here's  to  the  heart  of  you, 
Barney  McGee! 

You  who  were  ever  alert  to  befriend  a  man. 

You  who  were  ever  the  first  to  defend  a  man. 

You  who  had  always  the  money  to  lend  a  man, 

Down  on  his  luck  and  hard-  up  for  a  V  ! 

Sure,   you'll  be  playing  a  harp  in  beatitude 

(And  a  quare  sight  you  will  be  in  that  attitude) — 

Some  day,  where  gratitude  seems  but  a  platitude. 

You'll  find  your  latitude.  Barney  McGee. 

That's  no  flim-flam  at  all, 

Frivol  or  sham  at  all, 

lust  the  plain — Damn  it  all, 

Have  one  with  me ! 

Here's  one  and  more  to  you ! 

Friends  by  the  score  to  you. 

True  to  the  core  to  you, 

Barney  McGee  !  —Richard  Hovey. 


It  was  in  Westminster  Abbey  that  William  Caxton 
set  up  the  first  printing  press  that  ever  was  in  England ; 
and  because  it  was  his  custom  to  discuss  all  matters 
connected  with  the  undertaking  at  a  meeting  in  the 
Abbey  chapel  with  the  father  superior  in  the  chair, 
any  organized  gathering  of  workers  in  a  printing  es- 
tablishment today  is  a  "chapel"  and  its  chosen  chair- 
man is  a  "father." 


Forty-six  per  cent,  of  all  wood  used  in  the  nation  is 
required  on  its  farms. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  A  JOURNALIST. 

♦        ■    — 

Sir  Henry    Lucy  Relates  Some  of   His    Experiences  in   the 
Newspaper  World. 


Sir  Henry  Lucy,  so  long  and  so  delightfully  asso- 
ciated with  Punch,  has  allowed  the  public  to  share  in 
his  memories  of  great  events  and  great  people.  He 
tells  us  modestly  that  the  habit,  dominant  through  many 
years,  of  daily  noting  interesting  events  coming  within 
personal  observation  has  yielded  a  collection  person- 
ally, politically,  and  historically  interesting,  and  then 
he  reminds  us  of  the  dictum  of  his  friend,  Sir  George 
Lewis,  that  "Journais  entered  day  by  day  have  this 
advantage  over  memoirs.  They  exhibit  faithfully  their 
impressions  of  the  moment,  and  are  written  with  knowl- 
edge of  ultimate  result."  Sir  Henry  Lucy's  diary  has 
certainly  all  these  merits  and  many  others.  It  reflects 
the  penetration,  the  humor,  and  the  kindliness  to  which 
the  pages  of  Punch  have  accustomed  us. 

The  diary  begins  on  November  13,  1885.  We  may 
suppose  that  it  is  by  no  means  complete,  since  a  few 
pages  bridges  a  period  of  ten  years  and  we  find  the 
author  relating  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Labouchere  at  a 
time  when  the  future  editor  of  Truth  was  officially  em- 
ployed at  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington: 

One  of  Labouchere's  best  stories  told  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons bearing  upon  his  diplomatic  career  is  staged  at  Wash- 
ington. Seated  one  day  in  the  office  of  his  chief,  a  Britisher 
bounced  in  and  insisted  upon  seeing  His  Excellency.  As  he 
could  not  be  got  out  of  the  outer  office,  he  was  handed  on  to 
Labouchere,  who  told  him  that  the  Minister  was  not  in.  The 
Briton  was  not  to  be  put  off  by  idle  subterfuge  of  that  kind. 

"Then  I  will  wait  till  he  comes  in,"  he  said. 

"Very  well,"  said  Labouchere,   "pray  take  a  chair." 

The  bland  attache,  his  invitation  accepted,  continued  the 
writing  interrupted  by  the  arrival.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the 
visitor,  still  fuming,  inquired  whether  the  Minister  was  ex- 
pected back.  "Oh,  certainly,"  said  Labouchere.  Another  hour 
passed,  the  morning  caller  evidently  growing  increasingly  im- 
patient. 

"Do  you  think  he  will  be  back  before  lunch  ?"  he  asked, 
looking  at  his  watch. 

"I  think  not,"  said  Labouchere  in  his  sweetest  manner. 
"The  fact  is,  he  sailed  for  Europe  on  Wednesday,  and  can 
scarcely  yet  have  sighted  Queenstown.  But  you  know  you 
said  you'd  wait  till  he  came  back,  so  I  asked  you  to  take  a 
chair." 

Labouchere,  an  experienced  story-teller,  did  not  spoil  his 
narrative  by  saying  what  response  the  visitor  made. 

Another  story  about  the  same  time  is  recorded  as 
having  been  told  by  A.  M.  Sullivan,  then  the  Home 
Rule  member  for  Leath: 

A.  M.  Sullivan,  the  eloquent  Member  for  Louth,  as  Glad- 
stone once  called  him,  used  to  tell  a  delightful  story  about 
that  rara  avis  in  Ireland,  during  the  'eighties  rarer  than 
snakes — a  loyalist  mayor.  Having  occasion  to  propose  the 
toast  of  Queen  Victoria  at  a  local  banquet,  he  said: 

"Gentlemen,  I  give  you  the  toast  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  She  is  populous  at  home;  she  is  populous  abroad; 
she  is  populous  with  the  rich,  she  is  populous  with  the  poor; 
and,  gentlemen,  what  is  a  truer  test  of  good  womanhood, 
she  is  populous  in  her  family." 

Another  story  from  this  side  of  the  Channel  shows  that 
the  Irish  mayor  has  not  the  monopoly  of  unconscious  humor. 
Early  in  his  elevated  career,  the  mayor  of  a  small  town  in 
Lincolnshire  was  called  up  to  preside  at  a  banquet.  The  list 
of  toasts  being  submitted  to  him,  he  was  advised  that  in  pro- 
posing the'  health  of  the  King  and  Queen,  it  .was  not  neces- 
sary or  desirable  that  he  should  expand  his  remarks.  Profiting 
by  this  advice,  when  the  time  came  he  said : 

"Gentlemen,  I  will  ask  you  to  join  me  in  drinking  a  toast 
to  the  King.  I  am  told,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me. 
that  the  less  said  on  the  subject  the  better." 

The   toast   duly  honored,   he   rose   again. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "the  King  being  drunk,  I 
give  you  the  Queen." 

The  author  saw  much  of  Li  Hung  Chang  and  was 
profoundly  impressed,  not  only  by  his  mental  capaci- 
ties, but  by  the  sangfroid  that  seemed  never  to  desert 
him.  At  a  formal  luncheon  party  the  Chinese  Viceroy 
ate  none  of  the  food  provided,  being  served  with  an 
interminable  number  of  dishes  prepared  by  his  own 
cooks : 

For  a  European  they  would,  perhaps,  not  have  been  appe- 
tizing. What  made  the  mouth  water  were  the  dainty  little 
China  basins  in  which  the  food  was  served.  When  the  Vice- 
roy had  made  final  choice  of  a  dish,  he  held  it  under  his  chin 
with  his  left  hand,  and  with  great  dexterity  pitchforked  the 
contents  into  his  mouth  with  the  chopsticks.  This  method  of 
feeding  himself  made  it  convenient  for  him  to  eye  with  curious 
intentness  a  plate  of  large  French  asparagus  just  served  to  his 
neighbor.  I  don't  know  whether  the  attraction  was  one  merely 
of  curiosity,  or  of  desire.  But  the  Viceroy,  placidly  feeding 
himself,  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  the  asparagus.  I  ex- 
pected every  moment  he  would,  in  accordance  with  invariable 
practice  when  any  one  was  presented  to  him,  ask  how  old  they 
were.  In  my  case  he  added  the  further  inquiry,  "How  much 
a  year  do  you  earn?" 

Lunch  was  served  at  the  unusual  hour  of  noon,  in  order  to 
meet  the  convenience  of  the  Viceroy,  departing  elsewhere  by 
a  special  train  timed  to  leave  at  ten  minutes  past  1.  When 
the  hour  struck,  and  the  guests  were  seated,  Li  Hung  Chang 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  After  anxious  search  he  was  dis- 
covered fast  asleep  in  one  of  the  retiring  rooms.  His  arrival 
at  the  table  thus  delayed,  subsequent  proceedings  were  some- 
what hurried.  Nothing  less  than  an  earthquake  could  hasten 
the  movements  of  this  interesting  old  gentleman.  Lo  Fing  Loh 
was  in  a  state  of  considerable  uneasiness  as  the  hour  arrived 
for  the  departure  of  the  train.  He  was  the  proud  possessor  of 
a  turnip-shaped  watch  of  an  area  somewhat  less  than  the 
Island  of  Korea.  It  was  to  be  got  out  of  his  pocket  only  b> 
a  process  of  hauling  and  tugging  that  would  have  sufficed  to 
tow  a  barge.  Li,  quietly  continuing  to  stoke  himself  with  the 
assistance  of  the  chopsticks,  turned  his  oval  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  struggling  interpreter,  who  finally  succeeded  in 
hauling  out  the  watch.  His  serenity  was  not  disturbed  in  the 
slightest  degree.  He  meant  to  finish  his  meal,  whether  the 
line  were  blocked  for  his  special  train  or  whether  it  were  not. 
His  health  being  proposed,  he  rose  and  genially  drank  it  with 
the  rest  of  us.  He  stood  up  when  the  Queen's  health  was 
proposed,  but  declined  to  fall  in  with  the  example  set  by  the 
host   and  others   of  standing  whilst   the  band   played   the   Na- 


tional Anthem.  To  do  him  justice,  he  followed  exactly  the 
same  course  when  the  health  of  his  imperial  master  was  pro- 
posed. 

The  figure  of  Mr.  Gladstone  appears  frequently  in 
these  lively  pages.  On  one  occasion,  says  the  author, 
the  subject  of  the  old  London  omnibuses  was  under  dis- 
cussion and  Gladstone  recalled  one  such  vehicle  in 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  journeying  from  Charing 
Cross  to  Hyde  Park  corner.  "Whether  you  went  part 
of  the  way  or  all  the  way,"  he  remarked  in  that  deep 
voice  that  marked  profound  emotion,  "the  fare  was  six- 
pence," thus  showing  a  touch  of  ineradicable  na- 
tionality: 

On  one  occasion,  in  the  far-off  time  of  his  youth,  Gladstone 
was  perched  on  the  box  seat  of  a  coach  behind  an  old  driver 
of  bibulous  appearance,  with  whom,  to  beguile  the  time,  he 
began  a  conversation.  The  fare  was  young  enough  to  be 
proud  of  a  fine  repeater  carried  in  his  fob.  By  way  of  in- 
teresting the  driver,  he  showed  it  him,  explaining  its  com- 
plicated mechanism.  The  driver  took  a  more  or  less  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  works.  After  a  period  of  profound  reflec- 
tion he  said: 

"What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  do  you  wind  that  watch 
when  you're  drunk  ?" 

Writing  under  date  of  May,  1898,  the  author  records 
the  withdrawal  of  John  Hay  from  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  London  and  marvels  at  the  apparently  illimit- 
able collection  of  delightful  personages  sent  by  America 
to  represent  her  in  London : 

Colonel  John  Hay  has  just  had  time  to  make  himself  at 
home  in  London  when  comes  the  American  President  with  the, 
for  us,  abhorred  summons  of  withdrawal  to  nominally  a 
higher,  actually  a  less  well-paid,  post.  It  is  noteworthy,  when 
we  come  to  recall  recent  appointments,  that  the  United 
States  should  have  such  an  apparently  illimitable  and  only 
slightly  varied  collection  of  delightful  personages  to  send  to 
represent  her  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  We  all  remember 
Lowell,  whom  it  seemed  impossible  to  replace.  Yet  after  him 
came  Mr.  Phelps,  a  man  of  quite  distinct  character  and  asso- 
ciations, not  one  whit  less  successful  in  the  personal  aspects 
of  his  mission.  Perhaps  it  may  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  succeeded,  did  not  do  anything  to  add  to  his  father's 
renown  as  a  companion  and  conversationalist.  Mr.  Bayard 
was  attractive  in  many  ways,   including  his  personal  looks. 

Handicapped  by  deafness,  he  sometimes  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing the  infirmity  off  only  too  well.  There  is  a  story  told, 
probably  invented,  about  him  at  a  country  house  which  is  at 
least  characteristic  of  his  manner.  At  the  dinner-table  some 
one  told  a  tale  that  vastly  amused  the  company,  to  all  appear- 
ances none  more  than  the  American  minister,  whose  hand- 
some  face  beamed  with   laughter. 

"Capital!"  he  said;  "that  reminds  me  of  a  story,  perhaps 
not  so  good,  certainly" — this  with  a  gracious  bend  of  his  head 
to  the  raconteur — "not  so  well  told,  but  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to   repeat   it." 

Forthwith  he  started,  and  to  the  consternation  of  the  com- 
pany he  began  to  recite  the  very  story  they  had  just  ap- 
plauded. Seated  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  he  had  not 
caught  the  drift  of  the  first  man's  narrative.  Happily  it  was 
a  polite,  well-bred  audience,  and  it  was  not  till  His  Excellency 
had  finished  that  the  laughter  that  choked  them  was  allowed 
to  burst  forth.  Bayard  probably  thought  he  had  never  before 
told  that  particular  story  to  so  appreciative  an   audience. 

In  October,  1899,  the  author  records  an  incident  of 
much  historical  interest.  The  burial  vaults  below  St. 
George's  Chapel  were  being  overhauled  and  rearranged 
and  we  are  told  of  the  coffins  that  come  to  light  and 
were  examined.  Two  years  before  Waterloo  the 
Duchess  of  Brunswick  was  here  buried,  and  in  course 
of  preparation  for  the  interment  the  workmen  came 
upon  a  nameless  coffin,  which,  on  being  opened,  was 
found  to  contain  the  body  of  Charles  I : 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  On  removing  the  pall 
there  was  revealed  a  plain  leaden  coffin  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "King  Charles,  1648."  An  opening  being  cut  in  the 
upper  lid,  there  was  found  a  wooden  coffin  much  decayed, 
with  the  body  carefully  wrapped  in  a  serecloth.  This  un- 
rolled, there  leaped  forth  from  the  dead  centuries  the  face 
of  King  Charles,  in  a  marvelous  state  of  preservation.  The 
oval  shape  of  the  face  was  plainly  discernible.  The  hair  on 
the  head  was  still  thick,  save  on  the  back  near  the  neck, 
where  it  had  been  cut  short  as  part  of  the  business  of  the 
executioner.  The  loosened  head  was  lifted  up  and  shown  to 
the  assembled  company,  which  included  that  estimable  gentle- 
man, the  Prince  Regent.  Identity  being  established,  the  head 
was  replaced,  the  coffin  soldered  down,   and  the  vault  closed. 

So  it  remained  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  when  there 
befell  the  curious  proceedings  alluded  to.  One  day  in  the 
winter  of  1888  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the 
Dean  of  Windsor  and  two  members  of  his  suite,  privately 
visted  the  vault.  The  coffin  of  Charles  I  was  reopened,  some- 
thing was  placed  inside,  the  coffin  resoldered,  and  the  much- 
disturbed'  King  left  in  his  solitude.  What  happened  was  that 
"certain  relics"  of  the  hapless  King,  removed  from  the  coffin 
during  the  investigation  presided  over  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
having  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were 
reverentially   replaced. 

The  explanation  of  the  mystery  is  not  less  curious  than  the 
story  itself.  When  the  coffin  was  opened  in  1813  the  head, 
being  lifted  out,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  there  parted  from  it 
a  portion  of  the  vertebra.  It  was  picked  up  by  Sir  Henry  Hal- 
ford,  a  great  physician  of  the  day,  who  begged  the  Prince 
Regent  to  allow  him  to  keep  it.  Anybody  else's  vertebra  was 
of  small  account  to  that  prince  of  sons  and  best  of  husbands. 
Permission  lightly  given,  the  physician  added  the  treasure  to 
his  collection,  and  it  remained  in  the  family  till  about  a 
dozen  years  ago,  when  the  grandson  of  Sir  Henry  presented 
it  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  Royal  Highness,  with  natural 
delicacy  of  feeling,  felt  that  its  proper  place  was  in  the  coffin 
of  his  far-off  kinsman,   and  thither  it  was  returned. 

The  review  by  the  Queen  of  the  troops  sailing  for 
South  Africa  reminds  the  author  of  another  scene, 
forty-five  years  earlier,  when  the  Queen  reviewed  the 
troops  going  to  the  Crimea  and  again  when  they  re- 
turned : 

The  late  Lord  Malmesbury  used  to  tell  another  story  which 
in  its  day  passed  for  gospel  truth.  When  relics  of  the  troops 
came  back  from  the  Crimea  they  were  reviewed  by  the  Queen, 
and  some  of  the  veterans  decorated.  After  the  ceremony 
Mrs.  Norton,  meeting  Lord  Panmure,  the  war  minister  of  the 
day,  asked  :     "Was  the  Queen  touched  ?" 

"Bless  my  soul,  no !"  said  Lord  Panmure.  shocked  at  the 
mere  suggestion  of  such  indiscretion.  "She  had  a  brass  railing 
before  her  arid  no  one  could  touch  her." 

"I  mean,  was  she  moved  ?"  said  Mrs.  Norton. 


"Moved  !"  cried  Lord  Panmure,  staring  in  growing  bewilder- 
ment.    "She  had  no  occasion  to  move." 
Here  Mrs.  Norton  dropped  the  subject. 

In  June,  1902,  the  author  met  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and 
he  asks  whether  actors  and  actresses  actually  feel  the 
emotions  they  simulate  and  he  quotes  Ellen  Terry  in 
the  affirmative: 

Met  Sarah  Bernhardt  at  an  At  Home  given  by  Mrs. 
Labouchere  in  the  corner  house  of  the  Old  Palace  Yard. 
"Labby"  left  the  House  of  Commons  early  to  assist  his  wife 
in  doing  the  honors  of  the  place,  and  was  in  much  request  by 
the  crowd  of  fair  women,  finely  dressed,  who  filled  the  room. 
As  for  Sarah,  she  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  "in  her  wildflower 
mood,"  as  some  one  said.  No  one,  to  look  at  her  as  she  stood 
laughing  and  chatting  with  all  comers,  would  imagine  she  was 
a  grandmother !  She  has  altered  considerably  since  first 
coming  to  London,  having  quite  grown  out  of  that  extreme 
slightness  of  form  at  one  time  the  source  of  perpetual  jesting 
among  ribald  French  newspapers.  I  remember  when  years  ago 
I  dwelt  in  the  Quartier  Latin  reading  in  the  Figaro  a  grave 
description  of  Sarah's  controversy  with  her  medical  attendant. 
He  had  prescribed  a  pill.  She  preferred  a  powder,  explaining 
that  if  she  took  a  pill  its  rotundity  would,  temporarily  at  least, 
spoil  her  figure. 

One  wonders  as  to  the  identity  of  the  "vivacious 
member  of  London  society"  who  played  the  trick  re- 
corded by  Sir  Henry  Lucy  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
Could  it  be  the  lady  whose  memoirs  have  just  excited 
such  world-wide  interest? 

People  are  chuckling  over  a  story,  which,  I  believe,  is  true, 
about  a  vivacious  member  of  London  society.  At  a  dinner 
party,  at  which  were  gathered  many  notable  people,  she  found 
herself  seated  immediately  opposite  a  gentleman  whose  almost 
pompous  seriousness  of  manner  and  conversation  contrasted 
with  the  general  gayety  of  the  company.  He  at  once  fasci- 
nated and  irritated  her.  After  the  dinner  had  proceded  to- 
wards its  later  course,  the  company  was  startled  by  the  lady 
exclaiming  in   angry  voice  : 

"Mr.  ,  take  your  feet  off  my  lap  !" 

The  other  guests,  attracted  by  her  cry,  were  horrified  to 
find  the  tips  of  a  pair  of  pumps  showing  above  the  table  im- 
mediately over  the  lady's  knees,  upon  which,  apparently,  the 
heels  rested,  the  patent  leather  fronts  gleaming  on  the  table- 
cloth. The  glimpse  was  only  momentary,  as  almost  at  the 
sound  of  the  remonstrant  voice  the  pumps  disappeared. 

A  look  of  bewilderment  mounted  the  countenance  of  the 
serious  man,  who  faltered  denial.  A  burst  of  merry  laughter 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  sprightly  dame  had  been  up  to  one 
of  her  not  unfamiliar  tricks.  She  had  borrowed  from  the 
gentleman  who  took  her  down  to  dinner  a  pair  of  pumps. 
Holding  these  deftly  by  the  heels,  her  hands  concealed  beneath 
the  cloth,  she  produced  the  exact  appearance  of  feet  resting 
upon  her  lap.  Her  vis  a  vis,  preserving  his  characteristic  to 
the  last,  was  the  only  person  of  the  company  who  did  not  see 
the  joke. 

Incidentally  we  have  a  story  of  Bishop  Potter  of 
New  York,  whose  interest  in  the  cause  of  liquor  trade 
reform  has  now  been  almost  forgotten  in  the  light  of 
more  strenuous  days: 

Bishop  Potter,  who  has  created  some  sensation  by,  in  modi- 
fied measure,  "consecrating"  one  of  the  new  beer  saloons 
opened  in  New  York,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
States.  All  kinds  of  stories  are  told  about  him,  mostly  poking 
fun.  When  in  Boston  last  winter  I  heard  one  that  may  be 
new  on  this  side.  The  Bishop  is  accustomed  to  go  about 
preaching  in  out-of-the-way  places.  Halting  one  Sunday  even- 
ing at  a  small  town  in  the  Adirondacks,  he  held  forth  with 
his    accustomed    energy   and   good   humor. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  a  tall,  gaunt  backwoodsman 
came  up,  with  outstretched  hand  and  eager  smile.  He  had,  it 
seemed,  ridden  ten  miles  over  the  hills  to  be  present  at  the 
service.  Twice  before  he  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity,  and 
had  brought  away  new  knowledge. 

"As  usual,"  he  said,  "I  lamed  somethin'  tonight." 

"And  what  was  that?"  asked  the  pleased  Bishop,  warmly 
shaking   the   horny   hand. 

"Why,  Bishop,"  said  the  backwoodsman,  "I  found  out  for  the 
fust  time  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  wuzn't  twins." 

Sir  Henry  Lucy  has  something  to  say  about  Burnand, 
who  succeeded  Tom  Taylor  as  editor  of  Punch.  Bur- 
nand gave  the  most  anxious  care  to  his  editorial  duties, 
although  never  to  the  extent  of  submerging  his  natural 
humor: 

Burnand's  humor  was  as  spontaneous  as  it  was  inex- 
haustible. I  remember  one  night  talking  with  him  amid  the 
crush  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  a  Birthday  night.  A  be- 
starred  and  be-ribboned  guest  came  up  and  warmly  greeted 
him.  With  a  puzzled  look  he  did  not  reciprocate  the  recog- 
nition. 

"Ah,"  said  the  stranger,  "I  see  you  don't  know  me  from 
Adam." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  replied  Frank,  "I  didn't  know  Adam." 

One  time  he  appeared  before  the  income  tax  commissioners 
to  protest  against  what  he  resented  as  a  too  liberal  estimate 
of  his  income.  In  reply  to  searching  inquiries  he  was  a  little 
hazy   about  particulars. 

"Surely,"  said  the  presiding  commissioner,  born  and  bred 
a  man  of  business,  "you  must  keep  books." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Burnand.  "I  don't  keep  books.  I  write 
'em." 

Burnand  retired  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  it  was 
then  found  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  that  he  was 
pitifully  lacking  in  the  goods  of  this  world.  He  had 
written  over  120  plays  and  some  of  them  were  profit- 
able, but  he  had  spent  as  lavishly  as  he  had  earned, 
and  so  found  himself  in  difficulties  in  his  old  age : 

In  1904  he  had  an  illness  of  somewhat  alarming  character. 
The  editor  of  a  London  morning  paper,  with  the  ghastly  but 
necessary  prevision  in  such  cases,  asked  me  to  write  a  column 
In  memoriam.  When  Burnand  was  quite  better  I  told  him  of 
this. 

"A  column  !"  he  cried,  with  twinkling  eyes.  "I  never  thought 
I  should  get  so  much.  Why,  that's  what  they  gave  to  Nelson 
in  Trafalgar  Square  and  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  top  of  the 
steps  overlooking  the  Horse  Guards." 

His  record  of  a  genial,  hard-working  life  which  added  much 
to  the  gayety  of  nations  is  loftier  than  the  average  column. 

The  author's  diary  ends  October  31,  191". 
have   been   interesting   had   he   continued    it 
period  of  the  war.     Perhaps  we  may  antic' 
ther  publication  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Diary  of  a  Journalist.     By  Sir  He 
New  York:  E,  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  $6. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  December  31,  1920,  were  $123,300,000; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
$153,600,000;  a  decrease  of  $20,300,000. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  in  1920  ag- 
gregated $8,122,064,917,  a  new  high  record 
and  an  increase  over  1919  of  $835,725,680,  ac- 
cording to  announcement  made  December  3ist 
by  F.  H.  Colburn,  manager  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Clearing  House.  Clearings  for  1919  and 
1918  were  $7,286,339,237  and  $5,629,321,142 
respectively. 

Clearings  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
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year  showed  increases  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  months  last  year.  Beginning 
with  October,  the  showing  was  less  favorable. 
Clearings  for  the  month  of  December  were 
$644,100,000,  against  $773,871,398  for  Decem- 
ber,   1919.  

The  year  1921,  it  is  predicted,  will  eclipse 
all  previous  years  in  the  history  of  California 
oil  developments.  Although  the  past  year  has 
witnessed  a  most  intensive  campaign  in  new 
work,  the  lack  of  casing  and  supplies,  and  :n 
many  instances  a  shortage  of  competent  work- 
men, have  hindered  the  efforts  of  a  number 
of  companies.  There  are  today  scores  of 
wells,  started  with  the  best  of  intentions,  that 
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are  to  be  delayed  in  completion.  Under  dif- 
ferent conditions  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
end  of  the  year  would  have  shown  a  more 
equitable  division  between  production  and 
consumption. 

There  is  no  discount  on  the  work  outlined 
by  the  large  companies  like  the  Standard  and 
Union,  whose  efforts  during  the  past  year 
have  in  no  wise  been  lessened,  but  which,  in 
fact,  have  exceeded  any  previous  year,  the 
amount  of  their  daily  output  having  in  each 
instance  been  largely  in  excess  of  any  pre- 
vious year,  the  Standard  having  gained  the 
enormous  production  of  over  100,000  barrels 
of  oil  daily. 

While  the  Associated  Oil  Company  and  its 
subidiary  companies,  which  are  all  allied  with 
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the  great  Southern  Pacific  interests,  have  not 
been  lacking  in  extending  the  scope  of  their 
possibilities  in  the  acquiring  of  new  territory, 
and  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  an  extensive 
drilling  campaign,  the  recent  formation  of  an 
entirely  new  organization  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  forerunner  of  much  greater  ef- 
fort. What  their  development  campaign  will 
be  has  not  been  outlined.  No  official  an- 
nouncement has  been  made,  but  from  reliable 
sources  it  is  said  that  every  available  acre 
controlled  by  the  Southern  Pacific  will  be 
prospected  where  there  is  the  remotest  possi- 
bility of  finding  oil ;  that  all  proven  areas  will 
be  put  under  the  most  intensive  development, 
while  additional  lands,  already  proven,  will  be 
acquired  wherever  possible,  and  these  will  be 
worked   to   their  greatest   capacity. 

The  renewed  effort  in  securing  petroleum  is 
recognized  as  a  result  of  conditions  confront- 
ing the  railroads.  The  fact  that  long-time 
contracts  must  be  made  in  order  to  supply  lo- 
comotives was  the  primary  cause  of  the  segre- 
gation of  the  oil  interests  and  the  formation 
of  a  new  company,  whicn  would  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  railroad  as  a  producer  of  oil. 
For  the  Southern  Pacific  to  divest  itself  en- 
tirely of  its  oil  lands  without  protecting  its 
fuel  supply,  it  is  argued,  would  not  be  good 
business  policy.  The  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany uses  about  1,500,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  a 
month.  The  production  from  its  oil  lands  at 
the  present  time  amounts  to  about  950,000 
barrels  a  month,  hence  it  is  evident  that  either 
the  company  must  get  the  difference  each 
month  from  its  former  holdings,  go  into  the 
open  market  and  buy  oil,  or  must  turn  to 
some  other  form  of  power.  The  Pacific  Oil 
Company  seems  to  be  a  leading  factor  in  | 
solving  the  problem,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a  most  intensive  drilling  cam- 
paign will  be  started  just  as  soon  as  the  new 
company  can  get  under  way. — The  Oil  and 
Gas  Journal,  Titlsa,  Oklahoma. 


The  output  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc  in  California  in  1920,  according  to  pre- 
liminary estimates  compiled  by  Charles  G. 
Yale  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Inferior,  was  as  follows:  Gold,  $13,933,600: 
silver,  1,538,660  fine  ounces;  copper,  12,934,- 
000  pounds;  lead,  5,071,600  pounds;  zinc. 
1,572,500  pounds.  Corresponding  figures  show- 
ing the  actual  production  for  the  year  1919 
were:  Gold,  $16,695,955;  silver,  1,107,189  fine 
ounces;  copper,  21,732,507  pounds:  lead. 
3,568,267  pounds;  zinc,  472,990  pounds.  The 
output  of  metals  in  1920,  as  compared  with 
that  in  1919,  therefore  shows  a  decrease  of 
$2,762,355  in  gold;  an  increase  of  431,471  fine 
ounces  in  silver ;  a  decrease  of  8,797,607 
pounds  in  copper ;  an  increase  of  1,503,333 
pounds  in  lead;  and  an  increase  of  1,099,029 
pounds  in  zinc. 

The  outstanding  and  unprecedented  feature 
of  metal  mining  in  California  in  1920  was  the 
closing  down  of  a  great  number  of  the  largest 
gold  and  copper  mines,  and  the  conditions 
generally  have  been  decidedly  adverse,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Mother  Lode  region,  where 
some  of  the  mines  that  were  once  among  the 
largest  in  the  state  have  stopped  work,  several 
of  them  permanently.  Both  the  Kennedy 
mine  and  the  Argonaut  mine,  at  Jackson, 
Amador  County,  were  closed,  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  trouble  with  fire  and  water.  Other 
lode  mines  that  stopped  work  were  the  Key- 
stone, Utica,  Gold  Cliff,  Eagle-Shawmut,  and 
Lightner.  The  smelters  of  the  Monmouth 
Copper,  Mountain  Copper,  and  Penn  Mining 
Company,  usually  among  the  largest  producers 
of  copper  in  the  state,  remained  shut  down 
during  1920,  and  the  Walker  Copper  Company 
closed  late  in  the  year.  The  Afterthought 
copper  mine,  in  Shasta  County,  was  active  for 
the  first  two  months,  when  both  mine  and 
plant  were  closed.  Another  feature  of  the 
year  was  the  restriction  of  the  supply  of  power 
by  hydro-electric  companies  in  the  fall,  which 
affected  the  deep  mines  of  all  classes  as  well 
as  the  dredging  companies.  For  lack  of  this 
usual  power  some  mines  had  to  close  alto- 
gether and  others  were  compelled  to  restrict 
operations.  When  the  first  fall  rains  com- 
menced, in  October,  the  supply  of  power  was 
at  once  restored.  The  hardships  suffered  by 
the  gold  miners  in  the  foothill  and  mountain 
counties  have  partly  depopulated  towns  and 
camps  and  even  counties.  Numerous  mines 
are  being  allowed  to  fill  with  water,  and  some 
reduction  plants  have  been  virtually  aban- 
doned.   

The  stock  market  has  continued  to  drift  to 
lower  levels  in  the  most  disappointing  man- 
ner and  despite  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
stocks  in  different  sections  of  the  market  are 
selling  at  prices  well  below  estimated  liqui- 
dating values. 

We  are  still  passing  through  a  credit  panic. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
loaned  by  our  financial  institutions  on  the 
basis  of  collateral  of  one  sort  or  another 
valued  at  war-time  prices.  In  order  to  liqui- 
date these  loans  the  collateral  must,  in  more 
than  niue  cases  out  of  ten,  be  liquidated,  and 
any  one  who  will  take  a  glance  at  the  bank 
statements  of  the  country  and  compare  them 
with    similar    statements    of    a    year    ago    will 


see  that  there  has  not  been  anything  like  the 
proportion  of  liquidated  loans  to  compare  with 
the  relative  decline  in  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties. As  a  matter  of  fact  commodities  fell  so 
rapidly  that  one  can  almost  imagine  the  ma- 
jority of  important  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing institutions  in  the  country  found 
themselves  seriously  pinched,  to  say  the  least. 
Concerns  that  have  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  scores  of  years  have  at  times  been 
hit  so  hard  that  only  prompt  assistance  of 
banking  institutions  saved  them  from  going 
under.  The  fact  that  this  assistance  has  been 
rendered  so  generously  and  in  so  many  in- 
stances is  by  no  means  a  bullish  argument 
on  the  stock  market,  for  it  merely  means  that 
the  banks  are  temporarily  bolstering  up  the 
situation  until  liquidation  can  be  accom- 
plished that  'will  let  themselves  out  whole. 

As  an  instance  in  reflection  of  this  situa- 
tion within  a  fortnight  a  lot  of  more  than 
one  thousand  tons  of  imported  sugar  was  sold 
at  a  price  representing  barely  one-fifth  of  the 
original  cost.  This  sale  was  for  a  bank  and, 
presumably,  the  proceeds  did  not  amount  to 
anything  like  the  loan   that  had  been   made. 

So  far  as  the  industrial  section  of  the  list 
is  concerned,  it  is  frequently  noted  that  the 
relative  strength  of  United  States  Steel  is  a 
big  bull  factor,  for,  of  course.  Steel  is  looked 
upon  as  leader  of  the  industrials.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  that  this  very  strength 
is  not  favorable,  for  the  reason  that  United 
States  Steel  is  likely  to  go  a  good  deal  lower 
and,  when  it  does,  there  will  naturally  be 
selling  of  the  industrials,  no  matter  what 
price   they   will   bring. 

There  are  a  great  many  good  stocks  in  the 
market  whose  dividend  means  a  return  of  12 
per  cent,  or  more  and,  as  there  is  no  reason- 
able prospect  of  any  increase  in  the  Steel 
dividend,  one  can  see  that  it  is  selling  very 
much  too  high  to  be  in  line  with  the  general 
market. 

Railroad  stocks  have  suffered  with  indus- 
trials, for  as  industries  have  been  hurt  traffic 
has  naturally  fallen  off,  and  besides  this  the 
failure  of  the  government  to  return  the  treas- 
ury funds  taken  when  government  control  wts 
assumed  has  resulted  in  a  good  deal  of  em- 
barrasment  at  times. 

There  is  one  bright  feature  of  the  present 
situation,  and  that  is  that  labor  is  much  more 
efficient  than  it  has  been.  Increasing  unem- 
ployment means  that  jobs  are  coveted  these 
days  more  than  for  years  past. 

The  public  utility  companies  have  very 
much  to  gain  from  this  general  situation, 
which  involves  lower  wages  and  lower  prices 
for  the  things  that  they  have  to  buy.  Where 
public  service  commissions  have  treated  them 
with  any  degree  of  fairness  in  permitting  ad- 
vanced rates  their  securities  arc  among  the 
first  to  be  favored  when  one  is  buying. — Th; 
Trader.  

The  controlling  and  outstanding  factor  to- 
day is  the  relatively  small  movement  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  goods  even  at  re- 
duced prices.  This  is  because  stocks  of  goods 
in  the  hands  of  retailers  are  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  somewhat  lessened  demand  of 
the  consuming  public.  Consumers  are  restrict- 
ing their  buying  in  part  because  of  some  cur- 
tailment of  their  purchasing  power,  but  even 
more  because  of  a  willingness  to  wait  until 
retail  prices  reflect  the  lower  levels  of  pri- 
mary prices  (says  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York  on  the  business  situation). 
Improvement  of  business  activity  awaits 
adjustment  of  retail  prices  to  a  level  satis- 
factory to  the  public.  It  is  clear  that  farmers, 
for  example,  who  constitute  the  largest  single 
class  of  consumers  and  who  have  already  ex- 
perienced a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  their  products,  will  not  renew  their 
buying  on  anything  other  than  a  hand-to- 
mouth  scale  until  the  price  of  what  they  buy 
bears  a  closer  relation  to  the  price  of  what 
they  have  to  sell.  This  necessary  readjust- 
ment of  prices  to  consumer  is  now  under  way 
and  will  be  expected  to  make  more  rapid 
progress  in  the  future.  Its  progress  will  be 
hastened  by  the  coming  into  the  market  of 
goods  which  are  already  being  produced  on 
lower  cost  levels  for  labor  and  material. 

The  fundamental  relationship  of  banking 
and  business  now  becomes  clearly  apparent. 
Both  are  concerned  in  the  present  situation  ; 
and  the  interests  of  both  demand  that  the  re- 
adjustment be  gone  through  with  in  orderly 
fashion,  so  that  business  activity  may  be  re- 
sumed on  a  sound  basis. 

Sentiment  respecting  forward  conditions, 
which  until  lately  had  been  almost  uniformly 
depressed,  is  now  noticeably  improving  in 
many  directions.  This  better  feeling  does  not 
go  to  the  point  of  optimism,  but  there  is  evi- 
dent a  degree  of  confidence  which  was  pre- 
viously lacking,  in  the  ability  of  commerce 
and  industry  to  meet  the  future  successfully 
and  to  conduct  business  with  a  reasonable 
profit. 

What  is  now  required  is  courage  and  re- 
spect for  fundamental  economic  principles. 
Artificial  palliatives  which  are  being  urged 
with  a  view  to  obviating  the  difficulties  of  the 
adjustment — particularly  proposals  involving 
further  inflation  and  cheapening  of  credit — 
must  be  avoided.     Such  measures,  if  adopted, 
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could  only  result  in  the  impairment  of  the 
strength  of  the  credit  structure  and  in  pro- 
longing and  increasing  the  difficulties  of  an 
adjustment  which  world-wide  conditions  have 
made  inevitable. 

The  peak  of  commercial  borrowing  may  be 
said  definitely  to  have  passed,  and  from  now 
on  there  should  be  a  gradual  and  moderate 
reduction  in  the  volume  of  bank  Joans.  The 
pressure  for  funds  is  already  less  general. 
The  relaxation  is,  however,  spotty  in  charac- 
ter, varying  with  the  kind  of  business,  and 
with  the  requirements  in  various  sections  of 
the  country. 

The  gradual  reduction  of  credit  require- 
ments justifies  an  expectation  of  moderate 
easing  of  rates.  Cross  currents  in  the  pres- 
ent complex  business  situation,  however,  make 
it  impossible  to  forecast  when  this  may  be 
realized. 

The  downward  price  movement,  in  progress 
in  the  case  of  a  few  commodities  a  year  ago, 
and  for  all  important  classes  of  raw  materials 
for  many  months  past,  continued  without  in- 
terruption during  the  month  from  November 
16th  to  December  15th.  Even  in  a  period  of 
generally  falling  prices  the  future  course  of 
the  price  of  each  commodity  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  that 
commodity.  At  present  every  commodity 
must  be  considered  also  in  relation  to  the 
present    world-wide    situation,    the    dominant 
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feature  of  which  is  lack  of  purchasing  power 
in  Europe. 

The  progress  of  the  downward  price  move- 
ment to  date  can  be  judged  by  comparison 
with  the  highest  price  reached  during  the 
period  of  abnormal  activity  following  the 
armistice.  Conditions  have  changed  so  greatly 
since  1914  that  a  uniform  return  to  the  pre- 
war price  level  does  not  seem  probable. 


The  outstanding  feature  of  business  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Aus- 
tralia, is  the  great  price  readjustment  which 
is  taking  place  (says  the  Park-Union  Foreign 
Banking  Corporation  in  its  December  busi- 
ness review).  For  the  American  exporter  the 
present  situation,  while  difficult  at  the  mo- 
ment, contains  many  cheerful  phases.  Noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  that  the  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  of  the  United  States 
could   not   go    on   doing   a    world  business   on 
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a  price  and  production  cost  level  out  of  tune 
with  the  raw  material  markets  of  South 
America  and  the  Far  East  and  with  the  Eu- 
ropean market  for  manufactured  goods. 

The  present  readjustment  in  the  United 
States  means  that  American  manufacturers 
will  be  able  to  greatly  reduce  production 
costs.  With  a  general  drop  in  the  cost  of 
foodstuffs  such  as  the  farmer  has  already 
experienced,  a  decline  in  the  cost  of  living 
will  come,  and  with  it  should  come  a  drop  in 
labor  costs,  thus  enabling  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  to  meet  competition  from 
abroad  on  a  fairer  and  more  equitable  basis. 
It  is  an  open  question  whether  many  com- 
modity prices  have  not  gone  too  far  in  their 
decline.  If  so,  the  resumption  of  production 
throughout  the  country  will  soon  show  it 
and  the  interaction  of  supply  and  demand 
will  again  produce  a  proper  balance. 

The   most   important   factor   in   the    difficul- 


LOOK!  LOOK! 

Oil  Has  Been  Discovered  in  Nevada 

The  first  well  in  the  Fallon  field  struck  oil  at 
1285  feet;  12  or  14  wells  now  drilling;  many 
more  preparing  to  drill. 


THE  CAPITOL  OIL  SYNDICATE 

(Incorporated) 
Capitalized    for    $150,000;    fully   paid    and    non- 
assessable; has  over  2000  acres  along  the  zone 
described    by    geologists    as    being    oil    bearing, 
160  acres  of  which  is  near  the  well  that  struck 
oil.       Its    officers    are    all    responsible    business 
men  of  Carson  City  and  Fallon. 
100,000  shares  of  its  Treasury  Stock  is  offered 
until  January  15th  at  10  cents  per  share.     Im- 
mediate application   will  be  necessary  to  secure 
stock  at  this  ground   floor  price. 
Address 

Capitol  Oil  Syndicate 

390  Mills  Building  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

(Cal.  Blue-Sky  Permit   10082) 


ties  that  importers  of  commodities  are  suf- 
fering from  and  in  turn  are  passing  along  to 
dealers,  converters  of  raw  material  (such  as 
tanners,  silk  mills,  etc.)  and  manufacturers, 
seems  to  be  occasioned  by  the  unwillingness 
of  the  retailers  to  look  things  squarely  in  the 
face  and  readjust  their  position.  They  have 
demanded  and  received  such  high  prices  from 
the  public  during  the  past  few  years  that  the 
public  has  at  last  literally  "struck"  and  re- 
fused to  buy  goods,  even  necessary  ones.  To- 
day the  retailer  is  still  asking  prices  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  original  cost  of  goods 
and  out  of  still  greater  proportion  to  the  re- 
placement cost.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
tailer would  readjust  his  prices  to  their  re- 
placement value  he  would  start  a  wave  of 
buying,  empty  his  already  depleted  shelves 
completely,  and  make  room  for  new  goods 
which,  in  turn,  would  move  more  rapidly  be- 
cause they  could  be  priced  so  reasonably  that 
the  public  would  eagerly  buy  things,  many 
of  which  they  have  had  difficulty  in  doing 
without  for  several  months.  Thus  trade 
would  be  quickened  and  hides,  silk,  leather, 
and  other  commodities  would  begin  to  move, 
not  only  relieving  the  dealers  who  are  being 
carried  by  their  banks,  but  making  an  outlet 
for  imports  now  in  warehouses  and  perhaps 
of  more  importance  for  new  imports.  These 
new  imports  would  relieve  conditions,  particu- 
larly in  South  America,  where,  owing  to  the 
cessation  of  exports  to  the  United  States  and 
an  impossible  exchange  situation  resulting 
therefrom,  merchants  are  unable  to  pay  for 
merchandise  that  has  been  sent  them  and  to 
order  new  goods  ;  here  we  have  probably  the 
true  cause  of  the  importer's  present  troubles 
and  the  reason  that  export  trade  to  South 
America  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  This 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  is  so  clear  that  on 
the  grounds  of  patriotism  alone  merchants 
should  be  expected  to  take  such  steps  ;  in  the 
absence  of  such  steps  the  buying  power  of  the 
public,  and  especially  that  part  which  in  any 
way  is  connected  with  our  great  import,  con- 
verting, and  manufacturing  industries,  is  go- 
ing to  become  less  and  less. 


Shippers  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  are 
being  urged  by  the  railroads  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  present  surplus  of  equipment  and, 
by  shipping  now,  secure  prompt  movement  and 
delivery  of  commodities. 

For  the  first  time  since  pre-war  days  the 
carriers  are  now  ahead  of  the  nation's  busi- 
ness, a  condition  which  is  attributed  to  three 
factors:  First,  strenuous  and  successful  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  carriers  to  rehabili- 
tate their  properties;  second,  the  usual  win- 
ter lull,  and  third,  the  present  changing  in- 
dustrial conditions.  Railroad  men  point  out 
that  the  present  large  surplus  of  freight 
equipment  will  not  be  available  in  the  spring, 
when  the  annual  crop  movement  develops,  and 
for  this  reason  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  anticipate  their  needs  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  "ship  now  and  avoid  the  rush." 

Figures  made  public  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  show  the  extent  of  the  general 
decline  in  railroad  traffic  and  revenue,  and  in- 
dicate the  necessity  for  the  curtailment  of  ex- 
penses being  made  by  many  lines.  Th^ 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  which  last  Au- 
gust loaded  84,777  cars,  or  an  average  of  over 
21,000  per  week,  is  now  loading  but  two- 
thirds  of  that  amount.  Traffic  for  November. 
1920,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  was  almost 
10,000  cars  less  than  in  the  same  month  of 
1919,  although  the  equipment  was  available  to 
handle  more  business  this  year  than  last. 

Discussing  the  situation,  Freight  Traffic 
Manager  G.  W.  Luce  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  said:  "As  one  result  of  the  deter- 
mined efforts  to  restore  the  service  formerly 
given,  which  have  been  made  by  the  carriers 
since  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private 
control,  we  have  a  temporary  surplus  of 
freight  cars.  By  utilizing  this  surplus  now 
car  conditions  will  be  greatly  relieved  during 
the  summer  months,  when  our  supply  is  taxed 
to  the  utmost.  Early  loading  can  not  do  other 
than  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  shipping 
public  in  the  future  months." 


The  Sunset  Route  via  New  Orleans  was  re- 
opened for  through  travel  January  1.  1921,  on 
the  basis  of  passenger  fares  applying  via  other 
routes  to  and  from  practically  the  territory 
served  at  equal  fares  by  the  Sunset  Route  for 
thirty-seven  years  prior  to  the  closing  of  the 
New  Orleans  gateway  in  October,  1919,  by 
order  of  the  then  Railroad  Administration. 

This  announcement  was  made  by  Charles 
S.  Fee,  passenger  traffic  manager,  Southern 
Pacific,  who  said :  "An  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  a  few  months  ago  to  prevent  the  re- 
establishment  of  these  equal  fares  over  the 
Sunset  Route  and  through  the  New  Orleans 
gateway,  but  the  new  Southern  Pacific  tariff 
filed  recently  received  the  approval  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  will  be- 
come effective  January  1st  next. 

"The  reopening  of  the  New  Orleans  gate- 
way and  the  restoration  of  the  pre-war  fare 
adjustments  via  the  gateway  means  the  return 
to  the  public  of  the  advantages  of  this  popu- 
lar route  which  was  so  well  patronized  prior 
to  Federal  control  and  further  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  to  compete 


for  traffic  via  New  Orleans  between  points  like 
Chicago,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  points 
beyond  and  all  points  in  California  at  fares 
equal  to  those  in  effect  via  any  other  line.*' 


The  Blankenhorn-Hunter-Dulin  Company 
are  distributing  a  128-page  booklet  containing 
a  resume  of  the  Federal  income  tax  laws. 
Among  the  subjects  covered  are  the  income 
and  excess  profits  tax,  tax  rates  and  ex- 
emption, determination  of  invested  capital  and 
net  income,  returns  and  payment  of  tax  and 
payment  at  source,  capital  stock  tax,  stamp 
taxes,  and  miscellaneous  war  taxes.  "Every 
Man's  Income  Tax"  is  the  title  of  a  smaller 
booklet  which  gives  instructions  for  correctly 
ascertainig  the  taxable  income  and  tax 
liability  of  an  individual  receiving  income 
from  salary,  fees,  rent,  dividends,  interest, 
gains  on  investment,  partnership  or  business 
profits.  This  booklet  also  explains  the  deter- 
mination of  net  income  from  many  sources, 
income  tax  of  husband  and  wife,  tax  rate  and 
exemptions,  and  all  other  subjects  of  interest 
to  taxpayers.  Copies  of  these  booklets  will 
be  given  to  any  one  calling  at  the  office  of 
the  firm  in  the  American  National  Bank 
Building.  

E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  have  the  following  to 
say  about   1921   and  the  bond  market: 

"With  the  advent  of  1921  we  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  friends  to  the  situation 
in  which  the  investment  market  finds  itself  to- 
day and  to  the  changes  which  it  seems  liable 
it  will  undergo  during  the  next  twelve  months. 
At  present  we  see  declining  prices  for  stocks, 
commodities,  and  real  estate,  while  from  all 
sides  come  stories  of  business  failures.  The 
superficial  observer  is  prone  to  take  a  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  future,  but  those  who  have 
faith  in  the  fundamental  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  and  who  have  made  a  study  of 
economic  history  realize  that  in  this  period  of 
deflation  we  are  only  passing  again  through 
the  same  cycle  of  changing  conditions  which 
always   follow  great  wars. 

"In  the  past,  declining  stock,  commodity, 
and  real  estate  prices  have  been  followed  by 
low  money  rates  and  increasing  bond  prices, 
and  it  seems  certain  that  the  present  economic 
conditions  are  indicative  of  a  rise  in  bond 
values.  The  trained  financial  observer  knows 
that  this  is   the  time  to  buy  bends. 

"We  do  not  want  our  clients  to  be  deceived 
by  superficial,  transitory  conditions.  In  view 
of  past  experience,  it  seems  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  make  all  contemplated  investments 
soon  enough  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
existing  situation.  Bond  prices  are  now 
higher  than  they  were  at  their  low  level  of  a 
few  months  ago  and  every  indication  seems 
to  point  to  an  early  further  rise." 


Considerable  interest  is  shown  in  the  Falh 
oil  fields,  in  Churchill  County,  Nevada.  There 
are  now  twelve  or  fourteen  wells  being  drilled 
by  various  companies,  and  thirty  or  forty 
other  companies  are  making  preparations  to 
commence  drilling  operations.  Numerous 
geologists  and  oil  experts  have  made  very 
favorable  reports  on  the  field,  and  the  Fallon 
Oil  and  Gas  Company  recently  struck  oil  in  a 
small  test  well,  bailing  out  over  200  gallons 
of  32  gravity  oil.  It  was  estimated  that  this 
well  would  pump  twenty-five  barrels  if  opened 
up.  It  now  stands  cemented  and  a  large  well 
is  now  nearing  these  sands,  being  drilled  by 
the  same  company.  Several  wells  are  now 
down  from  200  to  800  feet,  and  a  producing 
well  is  expected  very  shortly.  Drilling  opera- 
tions are  under  way  in  the  Illipah  Valley  and 
the  Fish  Lake  Valley,  and  good  showings  of 
oil  seepage  and  gas  have  been  encountered  in 
both  valleys.  Fish  Valley  reports  a  three- 
barrel  well. 

During  the  current  period  the  trend  of  cor 
porate  and  government  bond  prices  has  been 
downward  and  state  and  municipal  issues  have 
shared  this  tendency.  The  movement  reflects 
tight  money,  unsettled  conditions  of  business 
generally,  the  severe  liquidation  which  has 
occurred  in  the  stock  market,  and  in  a  meas- 
ure, selling  to  establish  losses  for  tax  pur- 
poses. 

With  the  gradual  improvement  of  money 
conditions,  a  better  feeling  may  be  looked 
for  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  However,  the 
tremendous  volume  of  capital  requirements 
yet  to  be  filled  will  maintain  long-time  in- 
terest rates  at  a  high  level  and  influence  as 
well  as  limit  a  general  advance  of  bond 
prices.  , 

Mr.  E.  V.  Carter,  manager  of  the  Los  An- 
geles office  of  Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  is  visit- 
ing San  Francisco  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
pany. 


Grave  Stones  as  Doorsteps. 
Boston  has  twenty  cemeteries,  all  but  three 
of  which  might  be  called  "old."  The  four 
oldest — King's  Chapel,  the  Granary,  Copp'r, 
Hill,  and  the  Common  burying  ground — are 
the  most  interestingly  populated.  Of  these 
four,  all  but  Copp's  Hill  are  in  the  very  centre 
of  Boston,  where  shoppers  and  office  workers 
throng  past  the  gates.  Even  for  a  stranger 
these  very  old  burying  grounds  do  not  inspire 
gloom    as    modern    cemeteries    do.      The    in- 


Bond  Department 

The  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

OFFERS 

A  selection  of  eight  corpora- 
tion bonds,  to  yield  from  7% 
to  8  %  on  the  investment. 

The  term  of  these  various 
issues  is  from  one  year  to  four- 
teen years,  thus  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  every  investor. 

Our  service  is  at  your  service. 

Detailed  information  on 
request 

For  Income  Tax  Exempt  Bonds, 
ask  for  Circular  T.  E. 


Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets 

Phone  Kearny  5600 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


habitants  have  been  dust  for  more  than  200 
years,  and  it  is  an  unusually  emotional  tem- 
perament that  can  be  moved  to  tears  over  the 
rows  of  gray  stones  all  cut  after  the  same 
pattern,  but  now  varied  by  the  different  ages 
of  dilapidation.  But  the  stones  do  not  al- 
ways stand  where  they  were  planted.  After 
the  oldest  burying  grounds  were  forsaken  for 
newer  ones  they  were  allowed  to  go  uncared 
for,  and  in  these  years  of  neglect  stones  were 
stolen,  moved  about,  broken,  and  lost.  In 
Copp's  Hill,  up  the  street  from  the  Old  North 
Church,  stones  were  filched  to  fill  in  holes  in 
chimneys  and  prop  up  doorsteps  around  the 
neighborhood. 


Stock  and  Bond  Certificates 
LITHOGRAPHED 


mm 


SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  200 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial      Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $15,000,000 

A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL  AND 
Personal  Checking 
Accounts  Solicited. 

Savings   Accounts    receive 

interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 

cent,  per  annum . 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

$3.00 

OFFICERS 
Leon  Bocqneraz,  President 
J. M.  Dupas,  Vice-President 

A.  Bousquet Secretary 

W.F.Duffy Cashier 

J.  T.  Irilarry  -Asst.  Cashier 

Chas.L.  Ebner,  Jr 

Asst.  Cashier 


The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  San  Francisco  Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Federal  Resent  System 
Member  of  the  Associated  Sarahs  Banks  of  Sao  Franrisea 

MISSION  BRANCH     ....     Misrion  asd  21*1  Streeti 

PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH    dement  asd  7th  Aft, 

HAIGBT  STREET  BRANCH     -     Hiight  and  BeJre«reStr**tj 

December  31st,  192C. 

Assets 

Deposits 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 0  I 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds. . .  )0.00 

Employees'    Pension   Fund 16.85 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


January  8,  1921. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  History  of  the  World. 

Mr.  Wells  began  by  being  a  fascinating  per- 
son. He  is  likely  to  end  by  being  a  tiresome 
one.  There  was  a  time  when  he  was  a  master 
of  romance.  Then  he  became  a  preacher.  He 
seems  now  to  be  a  sort  of  lay  Messiah,  veri- 
tably a  descensus  averni  almost  too  dreadful 
to  contemplate. 

We  may  suspect  that  Mr.  Wells  wrote  this 
history  of  the  world  for  the  sake  of  its  con- 
cluding section,  which  is  a  prediction  of  what 
the  world  will  one  day  be  when  it  is  entirely 
inhabited  by  people  like  Mr.  Wells  himself  and 
governed  by  Mr.  Wells'  conception  of  social- 
ism. Now  it  is  evident  that  a  history  of  the 
world  in  two  volumes  that  begins  at  the  be- 
ginning and  ends  at  the  peace  conference  can 
contain  nothing  in  the  way  of  information 
that  is  not  already  known  to  ail  intelligent 
people.  For  example,  every  American  school- 
boy know-s  far  more  of  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion than  Mr.  Wells  sets  forth  in  this  work, 
seeing  that  he  gives  to  it  only  four  pages.  We 
can  hardly  imagine  any  one  of  average  edu- 
cation referring  to  this  history  for  any  facts 
■whatsoever  unless  it  be  for  some  elusive  date 
or  something  of  that  nature.  Putnam's  "Tab- 
ular Views  of  Universal  History'."  ior  ex- 
ample, gives  us  more  historical  illumination 
by  its  tinted  diagrams  than  can  be  found  in 
these  two  volumes  and  in  a  much  more  im- 
pressive way. 

None  the  less  Mr.  Wells  will  certainly  com- 
mand a  large  audience,  not  because  he  is 
writing  about  the  human  race,  but  because 
he  is  writing  about  himself.  We  feel  how- 
much  better  it  would  all  have  been  done  if 
it  had  only  been  possible  to  put  Mr.  Wells 
permanently  and  from  the  beginning  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  human  race.  But  there  is 
not  so  much  Mr.  Wells  as  might  have  beeu 
expected  from  one  who  takes  his  Messiahship 
with  such  portentous  earnestness.  He  tells 
us  that  he  has  written  with  the  advice  and 
editorial   help    of   Mr.    Ernest   Barker,    Sir   H. 


A  SERIES  OF  HUMAN-INTEREST 
TALKS  ON  INSURANCE 


NORMAN    RUSHTON 
The  man  who  takes  care 


YOUR  SON 

Ten  years  from  now  your  fifteen-year-old 
son  will  be  in  business. 

He  will  run  into  the  same  times  of  stress 
that  befall  all  business  men. 

You  would  like  to  be  able  to  help  him  at 
such  times,  wouldn't  you  ? 

You  can. 

You  can  take  out  life  insurance  for  him 
now  and  pay  the  premiums  until  he  can 
handle  them  himself. 

Then,  when  he  enters  business  and  disas- 
ter confronts  him,  he  will  have  the  firm, 
steady  influence  of  this  insurance  behind 
him. 

He  can  get  them  because  of  his  strong  in- 
surance backing. 

Insurance  at  fifteen  is  inexpensive.  The 
rate  does  not  increase.  You  can  establish 
a  wonderful  "working  capital"  for  your 
son's  business  life  at  a  very  small  cost, 
if  you  do  it  now. 

It  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  learn 
just  how  valuable  a  safeguard  you  may 
establish  for  your  son  at  a  smaHexpendi- 
ture.  At  your  office  or  mine,  or  at  your 
home,  if  you  prefer.  A  phone  call  will  ar- 
range a  conference  to  suit  your  con- 
venience. 


71^ 


"©*  Man  Who 
Oakos  Ga>-.?~ 


207  CROCKER  BUILDING 

Representing 
:t  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
v.tual  benefit  society  paying  all  profits 
to  policy-holders 


H.  Johnston,  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester,  and  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  Murray.  And  Mr.  Wells  can 
never  be  anything  but  interesting.  Even  "Joan 
and  Peter"  was  interesting  in  a  sort  of  turgid 
and  boresome  way.  Decidedly  there  are 
leisurely  people  who  will  read  this  "plain  his- 
tory of  life  and  mankind." 

The  Outline  of  History.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
In  two  volumes.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company;  $10.50. 


Development. 

In  his  "Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets"  John 
Addington  Symonds  says.  "Of  all  the  poets  of 
the  world,  and  of  all  the  illustrious  artists  of 
all  literatures,  Sappho  is  the  one  whose  every 
word  has  a  peculiar  and  unmistakable  per- 
fume, a  seal  of  absolute  perfection  and  inimi- 
table grace."  This  criticism  of  Sappho  may 
not  seem  particularly  apropos  of  a  modern 
poet-novelist  with  leanings  toward  vers  litre. 
whose  work  is,  moreover,  introduced  by  Amy 
Lowell.  It  may  be  a  far  cry  from  Greek  an- 
tiquity to  modern  anarchistic  art,  but  the  old 
proverb  has  it  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  Can  it  be  that  our  poetic  radicals 
who  practice  the  art  of  Yerhaeren  and  Miss 
Lowell  are  but  harking  back  to  the  Greek  love 
of  beautiful,  image-giving  words  ?  Certainly 
Sappho's  line.  "Glittering-throned,  undying. 
Aphrodite,"  has  both  the  economy  and  hard 
brightness  of  sound,  beloved  of  the  free- 
vcrsist. 

It  is  at  least  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  out- 
standing impression  of  the  extraordinary 
spiritual  biography,  "Development,"  is  that 
every  word  has  a  peculiar  and  unmistakable 
perfume.  One  can  not  refrain  from  quoting 
the  sentence  noted  by  Miss  Lowell  in  her  in- 
troduction— "The  black  stems  of  scattered 
masts  were  lit  by  gold  buds."  In  an  age  when 
English  metaphor  seems  literally  to  have  gone 
mad,  it  is  pure  delight  to  find  the  unforced 
but  forceful  ^figures  that  occur  in  the  pages  of 
this  book,  signed  by  W.   Brythcr. 

But  the  odd  little  volume  is  not  to  be  read 
merely  for  style,  however  perfect.  When  liter- 
ary crimes  are  committed  daily  in  the  name 
of  the  "psychological"  novel,  "Development" 
is  executed  as  a  masterly  portrait  of  a  budding 
mind  and  soul.  "Utterly  careless  of  what  is 
misnamed  of  the  multitude  'success,'  she  was 
eager  for  expression,  to  frame  in  words  her 
belief  in  freedom,  her  own  need  of  truth. 
...  It  was  intolerable  to  write  of  any  mood 
she  had  not  experienced."  If  more  writers 
held  that  attitude  to  their  art  the  public 
would  be  deluged  with  less  bound  and  printed 
trash.  "Development"  proves  that  even  so 
hackneyed  a  theme  as  the  unfolding  of  the 
artist's  mind  can  be  rendered  afresh,  because 
it  is  not  treated  as  a  theme,  but  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  artist's  self-expression. — R.   G. 

Development.  By  \V.  Brytlier,  with  a  preface 
by  Amy  Lowell.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;  $2. 

Arthur  James  Balfour. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Raymond  should  have  given  to 
his  book  a  different  title.  This  is  not  a  "life" 
of  Mr.  Balfour.  It  is  not  a  biography.  It 
might  have  been  called  a  political  apprecia- 
tion, for  example,  in  order  to  indicate  its 
attention  to  one  aspect  only  of  a  character 
that  had  so  many  aspects.  Mr.  Raymond  tells 
us  practically  nothing  of  Mr.  Balfour's  cultural 
life,  of  his  incursions  into  philosophy,  of  his 
interest  in  psychic  research,  of  his  specula- 
tions on  religion.  The  sources  of  the  author's 
information  are  open  to  all  of  us  in  the  form 
of  parliamentary  records  and  political  biogra- 
phies. He  seems  to  have  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Balfour,  no  exclusive  ac- 
cess to  his  mind  or  opinions. 

None  the  less  Mr.  Raymond  is  a  brilliant 
writer,  but  brilliant  writers  do  not  make  the 
best  biographers.  Regarded  as  a  political 
sketch  by  one  whose  own  political  opinions 
are  never  hidden  it  is  all  that  could  be  wished 
for.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Mr. 
Balfour  is  a  far  larger  man  than  the  figure 
pictured  in  this  book. 

A  Life  of  Arthur  James  Ealfock.  Bv  E.  T. 
Raymond.      Boston:   Little,  Brown   S:   Co.;  "$3. 


What's  on  the  Worker's  Mind. 

"What's  on  the  Worker's  Mind"  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  experiment  performed  by  Whitin« 
Williams,  personnel  director  of  the  Hydraulic 
Pressed  Steel  Company  in  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Williams  wished  to  find  the  answer  to  the 
question  that  gives  his  book  its  title.  He 
wanted  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  tangled  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labor. 

Accordingly,  he  -went  to  work  as  an  un- 
skilled laborer,  taking  his  chances  with  other 
laborers  of  even  getting  a  job.  His  adven- 
ture began  January  30,  J919,  and  lasted  a 
little  more  than  seven  months.  During  that 
time  he  worked  with  steel-workers,  coal- 
miners,  iron-miners,  oil-refiners,  and  ship- 
builders. He  lived  the  life  -of  a  laborer  in 
every  respect,  mingling  with  them  in  his  spare 
time,  trying  to  get  their  viewpoint.  He  lived 
in  laborers'  boarding-houses,  writing  the  mem- 
oranda for  his  book  in  the  brief  leisure  on 
either  edge  of  the  twelve-hour  shifts  of  the 
steel-workers. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Williams"  experiment  is 
a  very  sound  diagnosis  of  the  labor  situation 


that  appeals  by  virtue  of  its  common  sense. 
In  the  second  part  of  his  book,  called  "Find- 
ings," he  not  only  draws  conclusions,  but 
offers  constructive  advice  to  management  and 
public.  Human  working  hours,  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  usefulness,  opportunity  for 
promotion,  greater  security  of  job,  and  more 
intelligent  knowledge  of  his  work — these  are 
the  factors  needed  by  the  average  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  laborer,  according  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, who  claims  that  these  things  are  more 
desired  by  the  average  wTorkingman  than  the 
company-manager's  chair  or  the  owner's 
coupons. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  do  no  better  than 
quote  the    following : 

"So  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  need  to 
try  a  new  system  of  society.  I  find  myself 
less  a  socialist  than  ever ;  the  whole  thing 
seems  too  vast  and  yet  too  delicate  to  put  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee.  What  we  need  to 
do — and  at  once — is  to  apply  more  insight  to 
the  working  of  the  system  already  in  exist- 
ence this  long  while." — R.   C. 


What's 
Williams. 
$2.50. 


DN    the   Worker's  Mind?      By   Whiting 
New    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons: 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"A  Spanish  Reader."  by  H.  C.  L.  Balshaw 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.65),  is  intended  for 
the    beginner.      It    seems    to    contain    all    the 
requisites  of  a  thoroughly  useful  book. 

"Silver  Shoal  Light,"  by  Edith  Ballinger 
Price  (Century  Company),  describes  how  a 
city  girl  had  to  spend  a  season  on  a  light- 
house and  so  acquired  a  needed  lesson  in 
democracy.  It  is  a  thoroughly  good  story  for 
girls. 

A  late  addition  to  the  Little  Schoolmates 
Series  is  "Archag,  the  Little  Armenian," 
translated  from  the  French  of  Charles  H. 
Schnapps  by  Margaret  P.  Waterman  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &.  Co. ;  $2).  It  is  much  to  be  doubted 
if  the  picture  conveyed  by  this  book  bears  the 
least  resemblance  to   the  original. 

"Trial  Marriage,"  a  satiric  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  Harriet  Holmes  Haslett,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Dramatists  Series  by 
Richard  G.  Badger  of  the  Gorham  Press 
(SI. 75).  The  plot  revolves  on  a  theory  of 
trial  marriage,  an  idea  taken  up  by  two  wives 
after  hearing  a  lecture  on  the  subject.  Com- 
plications and  misunderstandings  naturally 
ensue. 

Thornton  W.  Burgess,  already  known  as  the 
author  of  "The  Burgess  Bird  Book  for  Chil- 
dren." has  now  supplemented  his  earlier  work 
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hy  "The  Burgess  Animal  Book  for  Children."' 
It  is  written  in  the  same  vein,  a  story  book 
which  is  at  the  same  time  an  authoritative 
handbook  on  the  land  animals  of  America, 
so  describing  them  and  their  habits  that  they 
will   be   instantly   recognized  when   seen. 

«♦»-' 

A  form  of  pumice  stone  has  been  discovered 
in  Japan  which  can  be  used  in  concrete  for 
boat  building,  making  a  concrete  as  strong, 
but  60  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  ordinary 
kind. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS, 


International  Fiction. 

Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan,  the  California!! 
widow  of  the  formerly  well-known  Irish  tenor, 
who  has  been  so  long  and  successfully  trans- 
planted to  London  life,  has  written  her  first 
novel.  One  does  not  generally  expect  much 
from  first  novels,  but  "Mr.  Dimock"  bids  fair 
to  attain  success  with  that  line  of  readers  who 
are  sympathetic  with  Mrs.  O'Sullivan's  deep 
love  of  England.  For  the  author  presents 
both  the  English  peasant  and  the  English 
patrician  with  sympathy  and  insight.  She 
writes  like  a  woman  of  heart,  and  as  one  who 
loves  beauty.  The  lovely  English  Oxfordshire 
that  she  paints,  so  full  of  balmy  airs,  seems 
too  mild  and  mellow  to  fit  in  with  an  Ameri- 
can's conception  of  England's  rather  chill  cli- 
mate. But  she  makes  her  readers  enjoy  the 
country  atmosphere  surrounding  the  Pond 
House,  of  which  beautiful  Crystal  is  the  mis- 
tress. There  are  several  children  in  the  book 
who  permeate  the  story  humorously  and  agree- 
ably, although  here  the  writer  needs  to  exer- 
cise a  little  elimination.  There  are  roses, 
and  soft  cushions,  and  young  love,  and  witty 
discourse.  There  is  a  flavor  of  cosmopolitan- 
ism to  the  story,  which  is  plainly  the  work  of 
a  writer  accustomed  to  a  broad-minded  social 
life;  one  who  is  a  lover  of  many  nations  and 
many  types.  In  fact  there  is  distinctive  beauty 
and  charm  in  the  leisurely  unfolding  of  the 
.story  of  "Mr.  Dimock."  Horace  Dimock,  the 
externally  warm-hearted  genial  American  with 
the  cold  core  of  egotism  and  selfish  calcula- 
tion, is  a  genuine  character  creation.  So  is 
witty,  warm-hearted  Lady  Freke  and  the  two 
Serbians,  Daphne  and  Crystal  being  built  on 
simpler  lines.  But  they  fit  with  appropriate 
charm  and  loveliness  into  the  soothing  saunter 


of  the  story,  which  has  a  faintly  minor  strain 
due  to  the  great  war,  whose  harsh  echoes  re- 
sound even  in  this  pleasant  tale  of  gentle 
hearts,  of  witty  tongues,  and  high,  serene  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Dtmock.     By  Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan.     New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;   $2. 


ANCIENT  AND    MODERN   BOOKS 

The  Rare — The  Curious — The  Beautiful 
Early  Printed  Books — XV  and  XVI  Century 
First  Editions,  Curious  Old  Law  and  Medical 
Books,  Books  Illustrated  by  esteemed  Artists. 
Original  Editions  17th  and  18th  Century  Eng- 
lish Books.  Curious  and  out-of-the-way  Books, 
etc.,  etc. 

A  REALLY  INTERESTING  CATALOGUE 

MAILED  ON  REQUEST 

C.  HOWES,  Bookseller 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea,   England 
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The  Heart's  Domain. 

The  plea  of  "The  Heart's  Domain"  to  a 
suffering  world,  is  to  lay  aside  our  old  hates 
that  were  bred  in  defense  of  property  and  to 
find  a  new  wealth  in  things  not  material.  It 
is  a  plea  that  the  cynic  can  easily  laugh  aside 
— saying,  "As  a  man  has  been,  so  will  he  con- 
tinue," and  an  echo  o-f  the  laisser-faire  philos- 
ophy is  likely  to  be  heard  in  the  heart  of  even 
the   most   anxiously   optimistic   reader. 

Will  the  nations  who  fought  the  late  war 
be  converted  to  this  more  than  Christian  phi- 
losophy? It  is  not  likely,  but  it  would  be 
well  for  them  if  they  were.  Such  a  creed 
should  be  the  philosophy  of  every  civilized 
race,  as  indeed  it  is  of  some  Eastern  races. 
It  is  we  of  the  West  who  need  to  relearn  the 
significance  of  thought,  of  abstract  beauty,  and 
of  the  physical  loveliness  of  nature  that  has 
no  economic  value,  and  is  therefore  trivial  in 
our  eyes.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  our  race  that 
Christianity  in  its  2000  years  of  dominating 
the  so-called  civilized  world  has  not  taught 
the  philosophy  of  M.  Duhamel's  book,  instead 
of  waging  wars  of  conquest  in  the  name  of 
religion  and  civilization.  We  can  not  hope 
for  the  conversion  of  a  property-mad  world  to 
a  philosophy  of  sanity,  unfortunately.  If  such 
an  awakening  were  possible  for  the  people  oi 
Europe,  the  alarum  of  the  great  war  should 
have  brought  it  to  them.  As  an  object  lesson 
it  could  not  fail  to  bring  home  to  every  one 
its  moral :  This  is  what  our  materialistic 
civilization  has  brought  us.  M.  Duhamel  sug- 
gests that  we  try  another  kind  of  civilization 
— that  it  is  our  only  chance. 

"The  Heart's  Domain"  is  a  strong,  sane 
book,  embodying  the  wisdom  of  the  ages — 
knowledge  that,  as  a  people,  we  have  turned 
from,  preferring  the  false  logic  of  an  artificial 
civilization. 

The  Heart's  Domain-.  By  Georges  Duhamel. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.50. 
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Gossip  of  Boosk  and  Authors. 
W.  L.  George,  whose  novel  "Caliban" -is  one 
of  the  most  widely  discussed  of  the  recent 
books,  is  again  in  New  York,  having  just 
come  from  the  West.  Mr.  George  landed  in 
this  country  from  England  last  August,  since 
when  most  of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to 
a  lecture  tour  which  took  him  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  will  remain  in  New  York  until 
the  end  of  this  month,  when  he  expects  to 
return  to  London.  The  second  installment  of 
Mr.  George's  American  impressions  appears 
in  the  January  number  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
and  is  devoted  to  the  Middle  West,  where  the 
author  says  the  real  America  is  to  be  found. 

Hugh  Walpole  awards  the  laurel  -  for  the 
year  to  Henry  James'  Letters  (Scribners)  in 
an  article  in  Vanity  Fair.  He  writes:  "In 
considering  the  best  book  of  the  year  1920 
one     is     at     once     confronted    with    personal 
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prejudice,  because,  for  myself,  I  would  im- 
mediately award  the  prize  to  Percy  Lubbock's 
edition  of  Henry  James'  Letters.  For  any 
one  who  knew  Henry  James  with  any  sort  of 
intimacy  I  can  not  believe  that  any  other 
work  will  rival  this  one ;  and  even  when  one 
rules  out  the  personal  equation,  I  would  lay, 
I  think,  a  pretty  stiff  wager  that  fifty  years 
hence  men  who  care  for  literature  will  ac- 
claim Henry  James'  Letters  as  the  book  of 
1920." 

Elbert  H.  Gary,  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  was  so  much  im- 
pressed by  "What's  on  the  Worker's  Mind,'' 
Whiting  Williams'  account  of  his  experiences 
as  a  laborer  in  steel  mills,  coal  mines,  railroad 
yards,  etc.,  that  he  has  purchased  copies  to 
distribute  among  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
corporation.  The  book  is  published  by 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 

In  Everett  Dean  Martin's  "The  Behavior 
of  Crowds,"  just  published  by  the  Harpers, 
the  author,  who  is  a  director  of  the  Cooper 
Union  Forum  of  the  People's  Institute  of 
New  York,  expresses  his  opinions  in  no  un- 
certain terms.  With  reference  to  a  publica- 
tion setting  forth  the  activites  of  the  or- 
ganization whose  efforts  in  favor  of  restrictive 
Sunday  legislation  are  receiving  so  much  pub- 
licity, Mr.  Martin  says :  "That  the  demand 
:or  such  legislation  is  for  the  most  part  a  pure 
class-crowd  phenomenon,  designed  to  enhance 
the  self-feeling  and  economic  interests  of  the 
'reformers,'  by  keeping  the  poor  from  having 
a  good  time,  is,  I  think,  rather  obvious.  The 
reasoning  here  is  interesting,  as  the  real  mo- 
tive is  so  thinly  disguised  by  pietisttc  plati- 
tudes that  the  two  follow  each  other  in  alter- 
nate succession." 


Thomas    MaitJand    Marshall,    Ph.    D.      New    York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  history. 

She    Who    Was    Helexa    Cass.      By    Lawrence 
Rising.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
A  novel. 

The  Outline  of  History.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  In 
two  volumes.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $10.50. 

A  plain  history  of  life  and  mankind. 

Maddalena's    Day    and    Other    Sketches.      By 
Laura  Wolcott.     New  York:  Yale  University  Press. 
A  collection  of  essays. 

Athenian  Tragedy.   By  Thomas  Dwight  Goodell. 
New  York:  Yale  University  Press;  $5. 
A  study  in  popular  art. 

Among    Italia?,'    Peasants.       Bv    Tony     Cyriax. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $5. 
With  illustrations  by  the  author. 

Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 
Edited  by  Waldo  Selden  Pratt.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company;  $6. 

American  supplement. 

The  Song  Book  of  Quong  Lee  of  Limehouse. 
By  Thomas  Burke.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
A  volume  of  verse. 


The  production  and  sale  of  salt  in  Ecuador 
j  is  monopolized  by  the  government,  which  en- 
i  joys    a    good    profit    therefrom.      Salt   is   ob- 
tained  from   the   Salinas   in   the  provinces   of 
|  Guayas,    Manabi,    and    El    Toro.      The   works 
I  consist  of   blocks   of  land  whose   surface   has 
been  lowered  a  few  feet,  into  which  sea  water 
i  is   permitted   to    seep.      The   water   is   slowly 
evaporated   by  the   sun,    precipitating   crystals 
and  thus  forming  a  considerable  layer  of  salt, 
which   is   broken   into   pieces   for   distribution. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  average  quantity  of 
salt  consumed  by  each  individual  in  Ecuador 
is  thirteen  pounds  per  annum. 


New  Books  Received. 

Brown  Wolf  and  Other  Jack  London  Stories 
for  Boys.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.75. 

Issued  for  Boy  Scouts. 

Community  Organization.     By  Joseph  Kinmont 
Hart.     New  York:  The  Macmillan   Company. 
Issued  in  the  Social  Welfare  Library. 

William  Shirley,  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
1741-1756.  By  George  Arthur  Wood,  Ph.  D. 
Volume  I.      New  York:    Columbia  University. 

A  history.  Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Eco- 
nomics, and  Public  Law. 

Seen    on    the    Stage.       By    Clayton    Hamilton. 
New  York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
A  book  about  the  theatre. 

Red   Autumn.      By   Arthur    Crew    Inman.      New 
York:  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

A  Di.ary  of  a  Journalist.     Bv  Sir  Henry  Lucy. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $6. 
Autobiography. 

The  Privilege  of  Pain.  By  Mrs.  Leo  Everett. 
Boston:    Small,    Maynard   &:  Co. 

With  introduction  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Polish  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  from  A.  J. 
Glinski  by  Maude  Ashurst  Biggs.  New  York : 
John  Lane  Company. 

Illustrated  by  Cecile  Walton. 

Reynard  the  Fox.  By  John  Masefield.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

New  edition  with  colored  plates  and  illustrations. 

Trial    Marriage.      By    Harriet    Holmes    Haslett. 
Boston:    Richard  A.  Badger;   $1.75. 
A  play. 

The     Doings     of     Jane.      By     Sarah     Harbine 
Weaver.      Boston:    The    Stratford    Company. 
A  story. 

Sociology.       By    James     Quayle    Dealey.       New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $3. 
Its  development  and  application. 

Tossed    Coins.      By   Amory    Hare.      New    York: 
John  Lane  Company;  $1.50. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Strategy  on  the  Western  Front,  1914- 
1918.  By  H.  H.  Sargent.  Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &    Co. 

A  war  study.     With  maps. 

The  Origins  of  French  Romanticism.  By  M. 
B.  Finch  and  E.  Allison  Peers.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;  $6. 

A  st'idy  of  romanticism. 

The  Colonization  of  North  America,  1492- 
1783.      By   Herbert    Eugene    Bolton,    Ph.    D.,    and 
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A  SHAW  FARCE. 

Whether  he  writes  farce,  comedy,  or  serious 
drama,  there  is  always  something  mentally 
stimulating  in  Bernard  Shaw's  plays.  "You 
Never  Can  Tell,"  when  it  first  came  out,  was 
regarded  by  his  sterner  mentors — among 
whom  was  William  Archer  because  he  was 
one  of  his  sincerest  admirers — as  too  gayly 
irresponsible,  too  purely  farcical,  to  be  worthy 
the  talent  of  the  great  polemic.  Mr.  Archer, 
indeed,  exhorted  the  author  of  this  bubbling 
farce  to  "quit  his  foolishness."  Cyril  Maude, 
in  the  late  '90s,  had  the  play  under  rehearsal 
and  eventually  gave  it  up. 

It  took  some  years  for  the  play  to  come 
into  its  own ;  rather  puzzling  in  considering 
its  invariable  success  as  a  laugh-producer. 
But  nothing  that  Shaw  does  is  on  stereotyped 
lines,  and  the  taste  of  the  public  generally 
runs  in  grooves,  until  it  is  gently  but  firmly 
propelled  out  of  them.  Not  gently,  perhaps, 
but  firmly,  Shaw  has  done  the  propelling,  and 
now  people  allow  themselves  to  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  laughing  at  his  ever-amusing 
comedies  without  pausing  to  dig  out  their 
esoteric  meanings;  which  gradually  penetrate, 
nevertheless. 

And  yet  there  are  many  in  this  farce- 
comedy  of  innumerable  conflicts.  The  way 
to  play  it  is,  for  the  average  actor,  to  take  it 
from  its  more  obvious  appearance  of  being 
merely  farce,  effervescing  with  Shaw  in  his 
gayest  mood.  Valentine  is  one  of  the  protean 
shapes  that  Shaw  takes.  He  has  all  of  his 
lively,  brilliant  impertinence.  From  another 
side  he  is  a  being  of  calculation,  whose  emo- 
tions are  non-existent.  Valentine,  in  fact,  is 
purely    cerebral.       Gloria    represents    the    se- 
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verely  trained  New  Woman  who  was  promi- 
nent in  the  '90s;  now  we  have  almost  for- 
gotten there  is  such  a  thing.  Gloria  has  been 
trained  to  distrust  man  and  suppress  her  emo- 
tions ;  and  to  her  horror  she  finds  that  she 
is  a  volcanic  lake  of  them  and  that  Valentine's 
impertinent  torch  is  what  starts  the  fire  run- 
ning. In  fact,  the  conflict  between  Gloria 
and  Valentine  is  the  duel  of  sex. 

The  twins  show  the  result  on  eager,  ir- 
reverent youth  of  the  wrong  training.  They 
are  en f ants  terribles  even  when  most  en- 
gaging. Their  animal  spirits — which  are 
Shaw's — light  up  the  play.  And  if  their  fitful 
brilliance  were  not  there,  William's  lamp  of 
cheerful  philosophy  shines  with  a  steady  glow. 
William  is  a  great  creation.  In  this  gentle, 
genial  philosopher  Shaw  apparently  wished  to 
indicate  that  it  is  not  only  the  upper  classes 
that  monopolize  the  ability  to  take  a  broadly 
philosophical  view  of  life.  William  loves  life 
and  human  nature.  So  social  is  he  that  he  is 
an  indispensable  element  in  every  scene  in 
which  he  is  present.  But  he  never  forgets 
the  deference  due  from  the  servile  to  the  em- 
ploying class.  One  surmises  that  William 
doesn't  at  all  mind  this  deferential  homage; 
rather  enjoys  it,  in  fact,  because  he  is  a 
philosopher.  Also,  perhaps  it  is  allowable  to 
surmise  that  William  enjoys  his  occupation 
because  it  places  him  on  an  agreeable  footing 
with  the  upper  and  presumably  more  interest- 
ing classes.  In  any  event,  William  is  a 
darling,  and  we  cordially  subscribe  when  the 
irrepressible  Dorothy  says,  in  a  sudden  burst 
of  appreciation,  "Dear  William !" — to  which 
William  no  doubt  replies  deferentially,  "Yes, 
miss ;  thank  you,  miss." 

The  character  of  William  alone  is  enough 
to  give  the  farce  brilliance ;  and  when  you 
add  to  it  that  of  the  twins,  of  the  rebellious 
Gloria,  and  Valentine,  glib  conqueror  of 
women,  not  to  mention  the  rest  of  the  group, 
one  again  wonders  why  Cyril  Maude  gave  the 
piece  up.  Since  those  days  it  has  become 
popular,  has  its  periodic  revivals,  and  it  has 
been  described  by  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  who 
before  he  took  to  political  essays  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  discerning  of  the  East- 
ern critics  of  the  drama,  as  "The  best  farce 
that  has  been  upon  the  English-speaking  stage 
in  many  years." 

Mr.  Maitland  and  his  company  were  able 
to  give  a  sufficiently  animated  and  lively 
presentation  of  the  piece  to  make  the  au- 
dience enjoy  its  high  spirits  and  brilliant 
wit. 

Miss  Mary  Morris  is,  in  the  drama,  a  natu- 
ral insurgent,  and  was  well  placed  in  the  role 
of  Gloria,  Mr.  Maitland  was  appropriately, 
gayly  irrepressible  as  the  ever-unterrified  Val- 
entine, Mr.  Thomas  Miller  and  Miss  Caroline 
Howard,  both  dependable  and  careful  players, 
were  very  satisfactory  in  the  roles  of  Wil- 
liam and  the  serene  mother  of  the  twins,  Mr. 
Miller  giving  that  gentle  mellowness  to  Wil- 
liam's bits  of  social  philosophy  necessary  to 
win  the  liking  of  the  audience,  and  Mr.  J. 
Anthony  Smythe  assumed,  with  appropriately 
hectoring  airs,  the  role  of  the  truculent  ad- 
vocate, who  was  apparently  brought  upon  the 
scene  principally  to  make  one  more  figure  of 
fun. 

The  twins  were  played  by  Alice  Eastman 
and  Bert  Horton,  who  had  been  so  carefullv 
coached  that  the  numerous  irreverent  inter- 
ruptions of  the  twins  were  well  timed.  The 
two  others  members  of  the  cast,  Messrs.  Mur- 
phy and  Kline,  did  their  satisfactory  share 
in  winning  the  general  success  which  was 
made  evident  by  a  mutual  reflection  from 
both  audience  and  company  of  the  general 
mood  of  exhilaration  induced  by  this  lively, 
sparkling,  but  innately  cerebral  farce. 


A  MYSTERY  MELODRAMA. 


Elmer  Rice,  author  of  "Eor  the  Defense," 
which  is  on  this  week  at  the  Alcazar,  is  a 
very  ingenious  maker  of  mystery  plots.  It 
was  he  who,  in  "On  Trial,"  which  was  played 
some  years  ago  at  the  Columbia,  used  the  de- 
vice,   suggested    by    picture   plays,    of    moving 
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the  action  of  the  play  back  a  number  of  years 
preceding  the  events  in  the  first  act  in  order 
to  throw  light  on  the  mystery  which  had  been 
intriguing  the  spectator.  The  same  device  is 
used  also  in  "For  the  Defense,"  which  is  a 
play  of  strong  melodramatic  interest,  although 
the  emotional  tension  is  not  so  sympathetic- 
ally compelling  as  in  "On  Trial." 

Nevertheless  the  author  has  so  cleverlj 
manipulated  his  motives  and  scenes  that  when 
in  the  second  act  the  distraught  heroine  re- 
turns to  her  own  apartment  showing  everj 
sign  of  having  undergone  a  horrible  experi- 
ence dread  apprehension  is  induced  in  the 
breast  of  the  sympathetic  auditor  that  tht 
worst  has  happened  to  her  ;  and  the  fear  re- 
mains in  potent  force  up  to  the  last  scenes  of 
the  play. 

Mr.  Rice  likes  to  have  some  idea  under- 
lying the  dramatic  action  of  his  pieces  In  the 
case  of  "For  the  Defense"  he  shows  us  the 
luxurious  reception  room  of  the  handsome 
and  popular  Dr.  Kasimir,  a  turbaned  East 
Indiaman  who  accomplishes  cures  for  nervous 
patients  by  means  of  hypnotic  suggestion. 

This  polished  individual  was  a  scoundrel 
who  used  his  hypnotic  power  for  luring  to  his 
office  and  deflowering  innocent  girls  who  had 
trusted  him.  Also  he  was  a  blackmailer  of 
the  wiliest  and  most  self-protecting  kind. 

Evidently  the  author  would  like  Western 
womenkind  to  realize  that  they  had  better  be- 
ware of  the  possibly  sinister  motives  under- 
lying the  handsome  and  polished  exterior  of 
the  Hindu  occultist  who  attracts  by  his  mys- 
teriously exercised  power  those  incautious  and 
curious  ones  who  enjoy  a  departure  from  the 
beaten   track. 

The  fortuitous  removal  of  the  Hindu  from 
the  scene  of  his  nefarious  activities  by  mur- 
der precipitates  catastrophe,  for  there  have 
been  too  many  respectable  women  frequenting 
the  office  of  the  dead  fakir  not  to  involve  the 
searching  scrutiny  of  the  police.  And  here 
again  the  author  hammers  gently  on  an  idea 
that  he  wishes  to  give  a  good  airing;  and  that 
is  the  callous  determination  of  those  in  the 
detective  and  police  bureaus  to  stick  to  ? 
theory  of  guilt  without  sufficient  evidence. 
No  doubt  all  newspaper  men  have  remarked 
this,  and  if  they  stick  to  the  point  long  and 
persistently  enough  they  will  finally  educate 
the  careless,  casual  public  up  to  demanding 
better  and  more  scientific  service  from  out 
boards  of  paid  sleuths. 

"For  the  Defense,"  however,  holds  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  by  its  merits  as  a  good 
detective  mystery  story  with  strong  emotions] 
elements. 

The  Alcazar  company  had  congenial  work- 
in  acting  the  play,  and  made  a  very  credit- 
able appearance.  It  calls  for  a  cast  of  fifteen 
players,  and  the  dramatic  tension  of  the  scenes 
so  reacted  on  the  players  as  to  make  them 
do  their  best. 

Miss  Elwyn  Harvey,  in  the  scene  in  which 
the  girl  of  nineteen  returns  from  her  night 
visit  to  the  doctor's  reception  room,  was  ad- 
mirable in  her  depiction  of  the  girl's  anguish 
and  dread,  and  fitted  into  the  general  role 
sympathetically.  Mr.  Dudley  Ayres  gave  an 
agreeable  and  emotionally  forceful  picture  of 
the  District  Attorney  whose  official  duty  and 
private  sympathies  are  in  conflict,  and  Rafael 
Brunetto  handled  the  extremely  effective  role 
of  the  Hindu  fakir  in  a  manner  which  demon- 
strates growing  ease  and  ability  on  this  young 
actor's  part.  His  height,  fine  speaking  voice, 
good  looks,  and  brunette  coloring  all  assisted 
in  the  physical  representation  of  the  charac- 
ter and  lent  a  pictorial  aspect  to  the  occultist 
which  heightened  the  general  effect  of  the 
role. 

Emily  Pinter  and  Ben  Erway  held  the  sec- 
ondary interest  sympathetically,  and  Edna 
Peckham,  who  is  a  bright  young  actress,  gave 
a  rather  moving  depiction  of  a  poor  little 
tremulous  bird  trapped  by  the  master  schemer. 

Even  still  slighter  roles,  that  of  the  office 
nurse,  played  by  Bernadine  Holdridge — too 
much  name,  Bernardine — of  Mrs.  Reed,  the 
impatiently  truculent  patient,  played  by  Lillian 
Stewart,  and  of  the  diamond-cut-diamond 
blackmailer  Mme.  Petrard,  played  by  Anne 
Lockhart,  were  handled  effectively.  Mesdames 
Nannery  and  MacNaughton  were  satisfying 
in  the  roles  of  the  two  maids,  while  Messrs. 
Yule,  Cunningham,  and  Murphy  were  realistic 
in  small  parts. 

The  play  had  a  seven  months'  run  in  New 
York,  for  we  never  get  over  our  taste  for 
mystery  and  crime  melodramas.  They  divert 
us  from  the  more  graceful  and  sentimental 
play  interests  by  piquing  the  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic for  guessing  at  mysteries.  It  is  a  taste 
participated  in  by  men  of  fine  intellectual  at- 
tainments, so  we  need  not  blush  for  enjoying 
it.  And  good  melodrama  never  seems  to  lose 
its  hold  on  the  public  taste,  for,  after  all,  life 
is  really  melodrama  long  drawn  out. 


ELINOR  GLYN. 


The  University  Fine  Arts  Society  tries  to 
capture  as  many  rare  birds  as  possible  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  the  demands  of  its  member*. 
Therefore  when  Elinor  Glyn  was  passing 
through  the  city  it  captured  her  on  the  fly. 
and  last  Monday  she  read  from  her  "Lucian 
Dialogues  About  Love,"  besides  giving  an  ad- 


dress to  the  society  on  the  same  subject.  It 
Mrs.  Glyn's  novels  were  to  be  re-reard  just 
now,  we  would  probably  find  them  the  pink 
of  propriety.  The  lack  of  literary  reticence 
concerning  the  passion  of  love  has  grown 
apace  since  the  English  author  perpetrated 
"Three  Weeks."  The  Caroline  and  Elinor  of 
her  dialogues  failed  to  be  over-candid  in  their 
discussion  of  love,  and  Mrs.  Glyn  adminis- 
tered a  further  shock  to  those  who  hoped  for 
one  of  a  different  kind  by  declaring  herself 
to  be  an  old-fashioned  woman.  She  has  never 
smoked,  does  not  drink,  and  deprecates  the 
cultivation  of  these  two  popular  vices  by 
women. 

After    administering    this    sockdologer    the 
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Our  Distributing 
System 


"Anacrcon      and      Moore      have 

sung   of    wine, 
Simonides  and   Byron  chanted 

love; 
The  former  couple  Iield  the  cup 

divine, 
Venus,    to    bless    the    latter, 

smiled    above; 
I     scarcely     like    to    venture    to 

define 
The    themes    on    which     some 

other   poets  throve; 
But     neither     vestal     chant     nor 

vinous    sally 
Has  touched,    that    I    remember, 

on    Spring    Valley." 
— The  Argonaut,  April   I,    1877. 

To  solve  the  many  service  prob- 
lems presented  by  our  city  of  hills 
located  at  the  tip  of  a  peninsula  re- 
mote from  water  sources,  San  Fran- 
cisco draws  constantly  on  three 
main  distributing  reservoirs  and 
fourteen  auxiliary  reservoirs  and 
tanks. 

When  the  principal  distributing 
reservoirs^— Lagun  a  Honda,  Uni- 
versity Mound  and  College  Hill — 
were  constructed,  they  rendered 
ample  service  to  consumers  at  high 
and  low  levels. 

As  population  climbed  the  hills  of 
San  Francisco,  additional  reservoirs, 
tanks,  and  pumps  were  added  to  the 
distributing   system. 

The  highest  elevation  at  which 
water  service  was  given  used  to  be 
365  feet;  now  it  is  760  feet  above 
sea  level. 

No  other  city  in  the  United 
States  has  dwellings  at  such  a  wide 
range  of  elevations  as  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  problems  involved  in  dis- 
tributing water  in  sufficient  volume, 
at  good  pressure,  to  high  and  low 
levels,  have  been  solved  so  success- 
fully that  our  distributing  system  is 
the  admiration  of  engineers  every- 
where. 

"All  parts  of  San  Francisco 
not  exceeding  350  feet  above 
the  city  base  will  be  supplied 
'with  water  from  these  Spring 
Valley  Works  without  ma- 
chinery."— Henrv  G.  Langley, 
1861. 


SPMNG  VALLEY 

WATER     COMPANY 
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lady  followed  it  up  by  another,  for  she  openly 
if  .tactfully  deplored  the  tendency  of  lovely 
American,  girlhood  to  mar  its  beautiful  coun- 
tenance by  habitually  sticking  a  cigarette  in 
the  middle  of  it.  A  hush  of  dismay  settled  on 
the  gathering.  "Could  it  be?"  the  girls'  eyes 
tacitly  demanded  each  of  each.  "Are  we  not 
being  European  in  our  smoking  and  drink- 
ing?" 

The  once — and  perhaps  still — popular  au- 
thor did  not  express  herself  like  a  litterateur, 
her  address  being  of  the  most  colloquial  de- 
scription. Nor  was  her  reading  distinguished 
by  professional  finish.  But  she  has  presence 
and  social  attractiveness.  She  is  a  very  care- 
fully groomed  woman  who  yet  makes  no  pre- 
tense of  imitating  the  lost  youth  whose  de- 
parture she  tacitly  acknowledges  by  saying, 
"When  I  was  a  girl,"  for  she  dresses  in 
simple  black  and  carries  a  lorgnette. 

Her  discourse  was  informal  and  rather 
rambling,  but  its  main  tenor  was,  "Make  your- 
self agreeable  to  the  men  and  they'll  make 
themselves  agreeable  to  you."  Also  she  coun- 
sels women  to  have  an  object  in  life.  She 
might  have  added,  "And  don't  let  it  centre 
entirely  in  yourself." 

Some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, confusing  Elinor  Glyn  with  her  worldly 
coquettes,  had  a  vague  idea  they  would  see 
a  serpentine  siren  glittering  with  worldly  epi- 
grams. But  nary  an  epigram  was  there  to  be 
heard.  Nor  did  the  lady  impress  one  as  an 
epigrammer  by  instinct.  She  is,  quite  evi- 
dently, a  woman  who  loves  the  social  world, 
and  who  turns  her  observations  in  it  to  ac- 
count by  writing  unremarkable  but  readable 
novels  .which  hit  off  the  taste  of  those  who 
live  the  kind   of  life  pictured. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


Diamonds  were  imported  into  this  country 
recently  at  the  rate  of  $7,000,000  worth  a 
month. 


fURRAN 

Vrf'EUi.  mnd  Market. 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Matinee  Saturday   Only 
The   Funniest    Girl    in  the   World 

Florence    Moore 


"BREAKFAST  IN  BED" 

Prices — Nights,   50c  to  $2;   mats.,  50c  to  $1.50 


ALCAZAR 

This  Week — Baffling  Mystery   Play 

"FOR    THE    DEFENSE" 

WEEK    COM.    NEXT    SUN.    MAT.,   JAN.    9 

Oliver  Morocco's   Supreme    Success 
The    enormously    popular    after-the-war    comedy 

"CIVILIAN  CLOTHES" 

This  Is  the  Famous  Spoken  Drama 

NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

DUDLEY  AYRES— ELWYN  HARVEY 
SUN.  MAT.,  JAN.    16— Recent  New  York  Hit 

Lillian    Trimble    Bradley's    Ideal    Romance 

Blending    Laughter,     Pathos,     Dramatic     Thrill 

"THE    WONDERFUL    THING" 

As  Appealing  as  "Peg  o'  My  Heart" 

Every    Eve. — Mats.    Sun.,    Thurs.,    Sat. 


On  Its  Own 

Acme  isn't  substitut- 
ing for  anything — it 
stands  on  its  merits — 
one  of  the  best  barley- 
malt  beverages  ever 
brewed. 

Acme 

Beverage 

well-brewed  for  par- 
ticular people. 

Order  a  case  from 
your  dealer 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 
"Three  Wise  Fools"  will  remain  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  for  an  added  seven  days, 
all  of  next  week.  After  the  hit  scored  on 
the  opening  night  Manager  Gottlob  of  the 
Columbia  negotiated  with  Mr.  Golden  in  New 
York  to  secure  his  consent  to  hold  the  big 
attraction  over  for  a  third  week.  The  request 
was  granted  by  wire. 

Seats  for  the  third  and  last  week  of  "Three 
Wise  Fools"  will  go  on  sale  at  the  box-office 
Thursday  morning.  The  final  performance 
will  be  given  Sunday  night,  January  16th. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  mammoth 
spectacle  "Chu  Chin  Chow,"  "Three  Wise 
Fools"  has  proved  the  most  popular  box-office 
attraction  to  play  San  Francisco  this  season. 
Claude  Gillingwater,  Harry  Davenport,  How- 
ard Gould,  Helen  Menken,  Donald  Foster,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  big  cast  have  established 
themselves  as  prime  San  Francisco  favorites. 
Matinees  will  be  played  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays  during  the  remainder  of  the  en- 
gagement. A  special  performance  will  be 
given  next  Sunday  night.  The  engagement 
will  terminate  on  Sunday  night,  January 
■16th. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco  after  an  ab- 
sence of  two  years,  Robert  B.  Mantell  brings 
with  him  new  scenic  productions  of  four  of 
the  plays  in  his  extensive  repertory,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  complete  and  elaborate  settings 
for  his  other  dramas.  In  one  of  these  new 
productions,  "Richelieu,"  he  will  open  his  two 
weeks'  engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
Monday  night,  January  17th.  The  other  new 
settings  are  for  "As  You  Like  It,"  "Julius 
Caesar,"  and  "Louis  XI."  The  arrangement 
for  the  first  week,  following  "Richelieu,"  is 
"Hamlet,"  Tuesday  night ;  "As  You  Like 
It,"  Wednesday  afternoon ;  "Julius  Caesar," 
Wednesday  night ;  "Richard  III,"  Thursday 
night;  "Macbeth,"  Friday  night;  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
"Julius  Caesar,"  Saturday  night.  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Hamper  heads  the  tragedian's  big  sup- 
porting company. 


Vamp."  Their  piece  this  season  was  written 
and  composed  by  Newton  Alexander,  who 
plays  an  important  part  in  its  cast. 

Elsa  Ruegger,  a  San  Francisco  idol,  also 
will  be  welcomed.  Few  musicians  have 
reached  the  height  attained  by  Miss  Ruegger, 
who  generally  is  considered  without  parallel 
as  a  'cellist  and  who  is  included  in  the  very 
small  circle  of  eminent  musicians.  She  is  an 
internationally  famed  concert  player  artist 
and  her  artistic  career  has  been  a  succession 
of  triumphs. 

Howard  Langford  and  Ina  Fredrick  are 
bringing  a  new  skit  called  "Shopping."  The 
piece  is  based  on  the  whimsicalities  of  the 
shopping  craze. 

Eddie  Clayton  and  Frank  Lennie  will  offer 
their  type  of  nonsensical  patter  in  "The 
Chappie,  the  Chap,  and  the  Hat." 

William  Mandel  and  company  will  present 
"An  Unusual  Occurrence,"  which  lives  up  to 
its  name  in  that  its  principals  really  have 
evolved  something  new  in  athletics.  Their 
work  has  a  comedy  trend. 

Fred  Whitfield  and  Marie  Ireland  will  pre- 
sent their  new  rural  satire,  "Umphs-ville," 
which  is  a  sequel  to  their  former  success, 
"The  Belle  of  Bingville."  In  their  present 
skit  these  clever  farceurs  are  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  carry  on  the  same  characters, 
but  with  absolutely  new  material. 

"An  Artistic  Treat,"  with  Margaret  Stewart 
and  William  Downing,  is  a  high-class  posing 
act  which  duplicates  famous  art  from  the 
sculpture  of  Paris  and  America.  The  now 
famous  "Portals  of  the  Past"  figure  as  one 
of  the  poses. 

Jeanette  Hackett  and  Harry  Delmar,  with 
their  extensive  company  of  this  week,  will  re- 
peat their  dancing  success,  "The  Dance  Shop." 


TheCurran  Theatre. 

Drooping  spirits  will  be  lifted  tomorrow 
night  when  Florence  Moore  will  take  pos- 
session of  the  stage  at  the  Curran  Theatre. 
Miss  Moore  will  bring  her  familiar  brand  of 
humor  to  this  city  in  a  farce  called  "Break- 
fast in  Bed."  Miss  Moore  thrives  on  good 
humor  and  she  has  a  most  agreeable  faculty 
of  implanting  her  good  humor  upon  an  au- 
dience. The  man  has  yet  to  be  found  who  can 
face  Florence  Moore  without  laughing.  The 
popular  star  is  appearing  under  the  direction 
of  A.  H.  Woods. 

The  story  of  "Breakfast  in  Bed"  concerns 
the  scheme  of  two  young  men  and  a  young 
woman  to  fleece  a  godfather  out  of  a  fortune, 
the  girl  agreeing  to  pose  as  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  young  men,  although  she  is  engaged  to 
the  other.  . 

The  Alcazar  Theatre. 
The  mysteries  of  "For  the  Defense"  will  be 
followed  on  Sunday,  January  9th,  by  the  ro- 
manticisms of  the  after-the-war  comedy, 
"Civilian  Clothes,"  which  achieved  extraordi- 
nary success  for  its  producer,  Oliver  Morosco. 
This  original  spoken  play  by  Thompson 
Buchanan,  first  produced  at  the  Morosco  The- 
atre, Los  Angeles,  broke  all  records  for  nearly 
a  year.  Before  its  run  there  was  ended  it 
was  produced  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
other  large  cities  east  of  the  Rockies  and 
exerted  enormous  popular  appeal.  It  is  not 
a  war  play,  but  deals  with  the  period  when 
American  soldiers  were  returning  from  for- 
eign fields  to  readjust  themselves  to  civil  life. 
Captain  Sam  McGinnis,  the  sou  of  a  worthy 
shoemaker,  came  home  with  the  distinguished 
service  medal  for  valorous  achievement.  In 
civil  attire  he  was  a  less  romantic  figure  to 
the  proud  Louisville  belle,  the  girl  of  his 
heart,  who  had  never  before  seem  him  out  of 
the  uniform  that  he  wore  while  she  was 
nursing  his  comrades  in  France.  He  teaches 
her  a  great  lesson  by  assuming  the  picturesque 
garb  of  a  butler  in  her  father's  aristocratic 
household.  Dudley  Ayres  personates  the 
typical  American  soldier  and  Elwyn  Harvey 
the  capricious  Kentucky  belle,  with  distinctive 
roles  for  Ben  Erway,  Rafael  Brunetto,  Henry 
Shumer,  Al  Cunningham,  Frederick  Green, 
Walter  Emerson,  Emily  Pinter,  Emelie  Mel- 
ville, Edna  Peckham,  Anna  McNaughton,  and 
others. 

"The  Wonderful  Thing,"  to  follow  for  the 
first  time  on  this  Coast  Sunday,  January  16th, 
is  another  recent  New  York  success  at  The 
Playhouse  by  Lillian  Trimble  Bradley, 
founded  on  a  love  story  by  Forrest  Halsey, 
the  romance  of  Jacqueline,  a  little  convent- 
bred   French  girl  just  stumbling  into   English. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

"Rosemary,"  by  Louis  Napoleon  Parker, 
author  of  "Pomander  Walk"  and  "Disraeli," 
will  be  the  attraction  this  coming  week,  open- 
ing Monday  night,  at  the  Maitland  Playhouse 
on  Stockton  Street.  It  promises  to  be  one  of 
the   strong  attractions  for  the  season. 

Made  famous  by  Maude  Adams  and  John 
Drew,  it  is  like  the  fragrance  of  old  lavender 
with  the  charm  of  an  old-fashioned  garden. 
"That's  for  remembrance"  is  a  line  in  "Rose- 
mary" that  you  are  never  likely  to  forget. 
There  will  be  the  usual  matinees  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons. 

"You  Never  Can  Tell,"  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  is  proving  a  wonderful  success  this 
week  and  will  close  with  the  Saturday  mati- 
nee and  evening  performances. 


Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Curran  Theatre 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
offer  another  of  its  "Popular"  concerts,  the 
programme  for  which  is  made  up  mostly  of 
familiar  light  classics.  The  principal  num- 
bers wil  be  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  symphony 
in  B  minor  and  Wagner's  overture  to  "The 
Mastersingers."  Other  numbers  to  be  pre- 
sented are  the  overture  to  Weber's  "Oberon," 
Schubert's  "Military  March,"  Liadow's  "En- 
chanted Lake"  and  "Kikimora,"  the  Bach- 
Gounod  "Ave  Maria,"  and  the  "Fra  Diavolo" 
overture  of  Auber. 

At  the  next  pair  of  symphony  conce'rts,  to 
be  given  next  Fridaj'  and  Sunday  afternoons, 
San  Francisco  Symphony  patrons  will  be 
given  their-  first  hearing  of  a  Mayler  sym- 
phony, the  First  Symphony  in  D  major  being 
scheduled  for  performance  at  these  concerts. 
Mahler's  nine  symphonies  constitute  one  of 
the  greatest  contributions  to  modern  music. 
In  addition  to  the  symphony,  Bach's  beautiful 
"Double  Concerto"  for  two  violins  will  be 
offered,  with  Louis  Persinger  and  Artur 
Argiewicz  playing  the  solo  parts,  and  Gluck's 
overture  to  "Iphigenie  in  Aulis." 


32-36  Geary  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


the  light  of  this  actual  demonstration  it  is 
evident  that  the  effect  of  aerial  attacks  on 
battleships  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
With  such  protection  as  is  no  doubt  being 
designed  against  just  such  attacks  the  water 
craft  may  not  be  so  speedily  relegated  to  the 
scrap  heap  as  the  aerial  enthusiasts  have  im- 
agined. The  chief  value  of  air  fleets  in  naval 
warfare  would  seem  to  be  to  serve  as  "eyes 
for  the  fleet,"  just  as  in  land  operation  they 
have  been  most  useful  in  scouting. 

—  »■ 

"This  stuff  won't  kill  me,  I  hope?"  said  the 
timorous  customer.  "I  don't  think  so,"  re- 
plied the  blind  tiger  proprietor.  "But  what 
did  you  press  that  button  for?"  "Oh,  I  was 
just  calling  our  private  ambulance." — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


■OLUMBIA  THEATRE 


GEARY  at 
MASON 

^^  Phone  Franklin  ISO 

Third  and   Final  Week  Begins  Sunday,  Jan.   9 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 
The  Best  Acted  Comedy  in  Years 

"3  WISE  FOOLS" 

Original  New  York  Cast  and  Production 


Monday,  January   17— ROBERT  MANTELL 
in   Repertoire. 


The  Orpheum. 
The  Lightner  Sisters  and  Newton  Alexan- 
der, surrounded  by  a  large  supporting  com- 
pany, including  William  Taylor  and  the 
Dancing  McDonalds,  will  return  to  the  Or- 
pheum  next  week  with  their  new  offering,  a 
one-act   musical   comedy   entitled   "Little   Miss 


"Pomander  Walk,"  recently  given  at  the 
Maitland,  proved  a  record-breaker  for  the 
Stockton  Street  theatre  from  the  standpoint 
of  attendance.  The  New  Year's  Eve  gather- 
ing was  the  largest  by  far  for  any  single  per- 
formance, and  the  week's  total  attendance  ex- 
ceeded anything  since  Director  Arthur  Mait- 
land first  opened  the  theatre  almost  two  years 
ago. 

-»» 

Plane  vs.  Battleship. 

So  much  has  been  heard  of  what  a  bombing 
plane  might  do  to  a  battleship  it  is  interesting 
to  learn  just  what  resulted  when  the  experi- 
ment was  tried.  For  two  days  the  obsolete 
battleship  Indiana  was  bombed  by  a  squadron 
of  five  of  the  largest  navy  planes  without 
sending  her  to  the  bottom.  She  was  under 
wireless  control  (no  one,  of  course,  heing  on 
board),  moving  ten  miles  an  hour,  when  at- 
tacked by  the  aerial  fleet  in  battle  forma- 
tion. They  assailed  her  from  all  points  of 
the  compass.  Sometimes  the  bombs  hit  her 
sides  and  sometimes  they  fell  into  the  sea. 
Those  that  landed  on  her  decks  did  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  damage,  as  the  wreckage, 
twisted  steel,  and  fittings  showed,  but  they 
utterly  failed   to   send  her  to  the  bottom. 

Yet  it  is  described  as  about  as  severe  a 
bombardment  as  any  battleship  is  likely  to 
receive   from  the  air  in   actual   warfare.     In 
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Stockton,   Above  Post 


Tel.   Kearny  2520 


Last   time    Saturday    night   with    Saturday  mat. 
"YOU   NEVER  CAN  TELL,"  by  SHAW 

Week  Commencing  Tuesday  Mat.  and  Eve. 


"ROSEMARY" 

by 

Louis  N. 
Parker 

All  seats  $1.25,  including  war  tax. 
eve.  (except  Sun.  and  Mon.)  at  8:30. 
Tues.   and   Sat.   at  2:30. 


Comp  anion 

Play  to 

"  Pomander 

Walk" 


Every 
Mats. 


Next— "THE     PERPLEXED 
bv  Alfred   Sutro. 


Next  Week — Starting  Sunday 


Lightner  Sisters  Newton  Alexander 

William  Taylor — The  Dancing  MacDonalds 

and  10  Vamps 

Eddie — Clayton  &  Lennie — Frank 

Elsa  Ruegges  Langford1  &  Fredrick 

Wm.  Mandel  &  Co.  Whitfield  &  Ireland 

"Artistic    Treat"  Topics    of    Day 

International    News  Orchestra 

Hackett  &  Delmar 

With    a    Bevy    of    Beautiful    Sales    Girls 

SPECULATORS'  TICKETS  NOT  HONORED 


PARIS-LOUVRE  CAFE 

COR.  ELLIS  AND  POWELL  STS. 


D 


ELICIOUS   FOOD 
AINTILY  SERVED 


DANCING  EVERY 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


It  seems  only  yesterday  that  references  to 
trial  marriages  were  considered  somewhat  im- 
proper, while  it  was  almost  treasonable  to  sug- 
gest that  the  institution  had  actually  been  es- 
tablished among  us.  But  much  water  has 
passed  under  the  bridge  since  those  days.  We 
are  not  so  squeamish  as  we  were  by  a  long 
way.  For  here  is  the  divorce  proctor  for 
Seattle,  who  says  right  out  in  open  meeting 
that  "We  have  nothing  but  a  system  of  trial 
marriage  in  this  state.  Many  persons  marry 
five  or  six  times  and  some  others  ten  or 
twelve  times  before  they  settle  down  to  the 
humdrum  of  life." 

It  seems  that  Washington  has  been  quietly 
forging  ahead  in  the  divorce  business.  Hith- 
erto we  have  supposed  that  Reno  held  the 
balance  of  the  divorce  trade,  but  Washington 
has  simply  beaten  Reno  out  of  the  field.  It 
just  shows  what  our  progressive  Coast  states 
can  do  when  they  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
Reno  granted  991  divorces,  or  three  a  day, 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  last  year. 
But  Washington  granted  2430,  or  7.2  a  day, 
during  the  same  period.  Energy,  enterprise, 
and  ambition  have  crowned  the  northern  state 
with  a  deserved  preeminence. 

Washington  seems  to  have  courted  the  suc- 
cess that  has  come  to  her.  She  has  the  most 
attractive  divorce  laws  in  the  country.  All 
that  you  have  to  do  is  to  express  a  wish  to 
be  divorced  from  your  husband  or  your  wife, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  decree  is  made 
absolute  on  the  spot.  Almost  any  reason  will 
do  if  the  judge  has  a  fellow-feeling  for  you 
and  wants  to  help  and  not  hinder,  to  boost 
and  not  knock.  All  the  statutory  causes  for 
divorce  have  been  swept  away  in  Washington, 
where  they  have  what  they  call  a  blanket  pro- 
viso by  which  the  judge  may  accept  any  reason 
that  happens  to  look  good  to  him.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  a  residence  clause  in  the  Wash- 
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ington  law  by  which  an  applicant  must  live 
in  the  state  for  one  year  before  he  can  apply 
for  a  divorce,  but  the  law  can  easily  be  cir- 
cumvented by  becoming  the  nominal  tenant  of 
a  dwelling  and  then  going  wherever  you  wish 
until  the  year  has  expired.  Then,  too,  there 
is  a  law  that  forbids  divorced  persons  from 
remarrying  within  six  months,  but  that,  too, 
is  easily  circumvented  by  means  of  a  trip  to 
British    Columbia. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Reno 
trade  is  suffering  from  the  competition  of 
Seattle,  which  seems  to  have  created  her  own 
trade.     Thus  a  Reno  writer  says : 

"A  marked  increase  appears  in  the  number 
of  applications  for  divorce,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  county  clerk's  office,  where  all 
legal  actions  have  their  origin. 

"Up  to  date  this  year  1368  actions  of  all 
kinds  have  been  filed,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  them  suits  for  divorce.  Thus  in 
November  of  this  year  145  cases  were  filed, 
of  which  122  were  actions  for  divorce.  In 
December  of  last  year  122  cases  of  all  kinds 
were  filed,  and  out  of  them  ninety-nine  were 
for  divorce.  During  the  present  December, 
which  of  course  is  scarcely  more  than  half 
over,  fifty-one  divorce  suits  have  been  filed. 

"This,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  a  healthful 
growth.  The  divorce  industry  in  Nevada  is 
an  infant  one  comparatively,  having  its  in- 
cipiency  only  in  1906,  when  the  present  di- 
vorce law  was  passed.  Thereafter  it  took  the 
country  nearly  a  year  to  gain  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  advantages  of  the  state,  so  that  it 
is  fair  to  take  the  year  1907  for  purposes  of 
first  measurement.  There  were  212  cases  of 
all  descriptions  filed  in  Reno  that  year,  of 
which  187  were  actions  for  divorce.  In  1910, 
the  banner  year  of  early  conditions,  735  case?, 
were  filed. 

"The  original  divorce  law  required  that  an 
applicant  be  a  resident  of  Nevada  for  at  least 
six  months.  .  It  was  changed,  and  a  year  was 
made  requisite  in  1913.  That  year  business 
fell  away  rapidly  and  continued  bad  through 
1914  and  the  first  five  months  of  1915.  Then 
the  legislature  restored  the  six  months  pro- 
vision and  business  picked  up  smartly.  With- 
in the  last  seven  months  of  1915  there  were 
6j6  divorce  cases  filed,  and  since  then  there 
has  been  a  steady  growth,  and  the  peak  is 
considered  to  have  been  attained  about  now." 
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MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

December  30, 1920 

RESOURCES 

First  Mortgage  Loans  on  Real  Estate $40,555,851.91 

Other  Loans   and    Discounts 54J571  ^76^.30  $95,127,6! 

United  States  Bonds  and  Certificates  of  Indebtedness $16  29o  881  0C 

State,    County  and   Municipal   Eonds 11761983  7? 

Other   Bonds    ...      '.'.'.'.'."'.     8,'813;S82.'47 

Stock  in  i-ederal  Reserve  Bank 330  000  00 

TOTAL  U.  S.  AND  OTHER  SECURITIES ' ! ~    371994. 

Due   from  Federal   Reserve   Bank j  6,566,874.33         '       ' 

Cash  and  Due  from  Other  Banks 11  133  S?0  04 

TOTAL  CASH  AND  DUE  FROM  BANKS '' '  ■  '  '  17 

Banking  Premises,  Furniture,   Fixtures  and  Safe  Deposit  Vaults...    .    '. 5 

Other  Real  Estate  Owned ; 

Customers'  Liability  under  Letters  of  Credit"  and  Acceptances'. 

Interest  Earned   But  Not  Collected 

Employees'  Pension  Fund    (Carried  on  Book's'  at)  '.  '. '.  '. '. 

Other  Resources    


Total  Resources 


,640,694.37 
050,335.99 
300,853.71 
978,927.86 
846,154.56 
1.00 
320,654.19 


.$157,464,685.08 
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£g£M1» •■'■■■■'•'-""••••■•■"^"■•^"•"^■\$i;656^66$140-993'S4S-37 

tundivided'proms'::::::::::::::;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;^!'^ 

S?vwtLdsCUPnpIaL:.SU.RPI-US  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS .TTTTT^  12,913,240.24 

Discount   Collected   But  Not   Earned! !  '. '.'.'.  "  " 541,617.71 

Reserved  for  Taxes  and  Interest  Accrued ,^'S^ 

Letters  of  Credit    Acceptances  and  Time  Drafts . .    "." gls'of,  11 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  (U.  S.   Obligations) .......V." 1  75o'uO(l'cO 

T°tal   LiaMitieS    ilS^.SSSM 

abovfLtS0115'    eXPenSCS   and    in,ereSt  PayabIe   to    end   °f   Mf->'«r    have    been    deducted    in 

saidl  5.  tS^siLS^S?  %TSf&TZ&  ol^ank  M" 
aU^TMeT  mtnti°ned-  3nd  th2t  ™"  ->e-ntacontainedSheerein  f^S V ^ 

A.  P.  GIANNINI. 
W.  R.  WILLIAMS. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1920. 
THOMAS  S.  BURNES,  Notary  Public. 
•Authorized  capital   $10,000,000.00   will  be   fully  paid   up  July    1     1921 
1 A  special  dividend  of  $900,000.00  was  paid   Tulv    14     lV»    I,  ih.  lit  1  .     *   . 
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NUMBER  OF  DEPOSITORS,  221,788 
ings  Deposits  made  on  or  before  January  10,    1921,  will  earn  interest  from  January    1,    1921 


But   in   the    meantime    Seattle    goes    ahead 
triumphantly  and  leaves  Reno  in  the  rear. 


Mr.  William  Mather  Lewis,  Director  of 
Savings  of  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment, is  afraid  that  the  gambling  spirit, 
now  more  rife  than  ever,  will  interfere  with 
the  sale  of  securities.  He  tells  a  Herald  cor- 
respondent that  he  has  never  known  anything 
like  it.     Says  Mr.  Lewis : 

"I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the 
great  amount  of  gambling  talk  that  a  man 
runs  across  even  when  he  is  not  looking  for  it. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  been  pretty 
well  over  the  East  and  the  Middle  West.  I 
have  been  as  far  west  as  Kansas  City,  and  I 
spent  much  time  in  Chicago.  I  have  been  in 
all  sorts  of  towns,  in  connection,  of  course, 
with  the  savings  campaign  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

"On  every  hand  I  have  run  into  this  gam- 
bling talk.  It  is  general.  It  is  not  confined 
to  class.     Everybody  is  indulging  in  it. 

"In  one  town  where  there  is  a  winter  hotel 
I  got  to  talking  to  the  clerk,  and  he  pointed 
out  two  or  three  elderly  women  who,  he  ex- 
plained, made  it  a  practice  to  pass  the  winter 
months  at  the  hotel.  They  boasted  openly  that 
they  made  enough  money  at  bridge  to  pay  all 
of  their  expenses.  They  are  women  of  means 
naturally,  but  they  play  with  other  women  of 
means  who  lose  the  money.  If  any  one  ac- 
cused these  women  of  being  gamblers  they 
would  hold  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror. 

"Down  in  the  basement  of  the  hotel,  in  the 
barber  shop,  I  heard  nothing  but  racing  talk. 
The  barber  who  was  cutting  my  hair  was 
getting  some  dope  from  a  man  who  seemed 
to  have  'straight  dope'  from  the  track.  They 
were  getting  ready  to  make  a  bet  through  a 
bookmaker.  The  bootblack  shining  my  shoes 
chimed  in  with  the  talk.  He  seemed  to  know- 
as  much  about  racing  as  any  of  the  others. 

"This  did  not  happen  in  one  town  alone. 
It  happened  in  a  great  many  towns.  I  am 
convinced,  and  my  conviction  has  been  re- 
inforced by  the  opinion  of  other  men  who 
have  traveled  around  a  great  deal  more  than 
I,  that  this  gambling  mania  extends  the  en- 
tire length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

"I  happened  to  hear  of  a  conversation  the 
other  day  that  some  women  were  having. 
One  of  the  group  was  wearing  some  beauti- 
ful diamonds.  The  other  women  admirea 
them  and  asked  if  her  husband  had  given 
them  to  her. 

"  'No,'  she  replied,  'they  represent  earnings 
at  bridge.' 

"Now,  of  course,"  Mr.  Lewis  continued, 
"an  investment  in  diamonds  was  not  alto- 
gether a  bad  one.  The  point  is  that  not  all 
persons  who  win  at  gambling  spend  their 
money  so  judiciously.  There  is  no  denial  of 
the  fact  that  money  lost  in  gambling  is  not, 
in  its  broad  sense,  an  economic  loss.  The 
money  still  exists.  The  people  who  lose  have 
not  got  it,  of  course,  but  those  who  win  do 
not  have  it  long,  either.   .    .    . 

"The  idea  of  needing  money  to  give  a 
thrill  has  developed,  too,  among  the  women. 
While  not  every  game  of  bridge,  of  course, 
is  for  money  stakes,  yet  the  number  that 
are  for  money  is  astonishing.  Sometimes 
the  stakes  are  low,  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  a  point,  but  they  run  up  in  the 
total,  and  the  fact  remains  that  a  vast 
amount  of  money  changes  hands  in  this  way 
all  the  time. 

"The  playing  of  poker  apparently  is  on  the 
increase.  The  government  figures  show  that 
the  income  from  the  sales  of  playing  cards 
amounts  to  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year,  in- 
dicating that  not  less  than  40,000,000  decks  of 
playing  cards  are  sold.  The  use  to  which 
these  cards  are  put  of  course  is  not  revealed, 
nor  is  there  any  way  in  which  it  can  be 
learned.  Many  of  the  cards  are  used  for 
bridge;  many  for  poker. 

"There  is  a  story  in  the  newspapers  today 
of  a  man  who  lost  $65,000  in  a  poker  game. 
That,  of  course,  is  the  exception.  But  there 
is  no  question  that  many  poker  games  are 
in  operation  throughout  the  country  and  that 
vast  sums  are  won  and  lost  in  this  manner 
every  day.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  impossible  to  get 
any  definite  information  as  to  the  extent  of 
these  losses  and  winnings,  but  the  number  of 
games  is  shown  in  a  degree  by  the  number  of 
raids  that  are  being  made  by  the  police.  .  .  . 
"There  is,  too,  considerable  gambling  in 
golf.  Very  few  games  are  played  nowadays 
unless  there  is  a  bet  of  some  sort.  Those 
who  play  simply  must  have  the  thrill. 

"There  are  no  sex  lines  when  gambling  is 
considered.  Women  are  quite  as  much  given 
to  taking  chances  where  money  is  involved 
as  men,  although  the  aggregate  probably  is 
not  so  great.  The  form  of  the  gambling  also 
is  different,  the  women  confining  their  activi- 
ties to  bridge  and  the  races  and  the  men  to 
poker   and   races. 

"This  does  not  include  the  vast  amount  of 
stock  gambling  that  is  going  on,  which  in  it- 
self runs  into   many  millions  every  year. 

"The  most  wide-open  town  in  the  country 
for  gambling  is  Reno,  Nevada,  where  licenses 
are  issued  for  open  poker  and  other  games. 
On  certain  of  the  streets  in  Reno  there  are 
lines  of  gambling  houses,  and  all  a  person 
has    to    do    is    to    walk    in    from    the    street. 


Stud  poker  is  the  favorite  game  in  Reno,  al- 
though there  are  regulation  poker  games,  dice 
games,  gambling  machines,  and  the  like. 
Some  of  these  places  never  close,  their  pro- 
prietors boasting  that  there  are  no  keys.  In 
Reno  flourishes  the  last  semblance  of  the  old 
West,  unmolested,  but  fostered  by  the  profes- 
sional gambler,  who  is  passing  rapidly." 


By  carrying  a  step  further  the  process  of 
recovering  sulphite  spirit  from  the  waste  of 
wood  pulp  factories,  by  evaporation,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  a  new  and  valuable  fuel 
may  be  produced.  The  process  precipitates 
the  organic  contents  of  the  lye  in  the  form  of 
powdered  coal. 
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Under  American  Flag 
Passengers  and  Freight 
TRANS-PACIFIC    SERVICE 
San  Francisco  to   Honolulu,   Yokohama, 
Kobe,    Shanghai,    Manila    and    Hogkong 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  to  Manila,  Saigon,  Singa- 
pore,   Colombo    and    Calcutta 
PANAMA  SERVICE 
San     Francisco     and     Los     Angeles     to 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 
SHANGHAI-HONG  KONG-CALCUTTA  SERVICE 
(Freight  Only) 
SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 
(Freight  Only)    via  Panama   Canal 
ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE  (Fr.ril  Oily) 
San     Francisco,     Honolulu,     Yokohama, 
Kobe,       Tientsin,       Shanghai,       Manila, 
Saigon,    Singapore,     Calcutta,    Colombo, 
Bombay,  Alexandria,  Bizerta,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Cristobal, 
Los  Angeles  and    San    Francisco. 
For  information    apply   to 
General    Offices,    508   California   St. 
Phone    Sutter   3800     San    Francisco 
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Vancouver  and  Victoria. 
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HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 
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COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 
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Norwegian- American  Line 

Direct  Passenger  Service  Between 
NEW  YORK  and  NORWAY 

Connections  for  Sweden,  Denmark  and 

Other  European  Countries 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

General  Passenger  Agents 
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San  Francisco 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  FARES 

AT  ALL  TIMES 

30  Rides  at  the  cost  of  20 

FAMILY  COMMUTATION  BOOKS 
Good  for  six  months 

Ask  our  Agents  or  write 
L  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic  Mgr. 

San  Francisco  -  Sacramento  Railroad  Co. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and   Sick   Room   Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

441  Sutter  St. — Entire  Building.    Telephone 
San  Francisco,   Cal.         Douglas  4017 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  June  groom  had  returned  to  work. 
About  the  middle  of  the  second  week  the 
telephone  rang  as  usual,  and  the  stenographer 
said :  "Your  wife  wishes  to  talk  with  you, 
Mr.  Green."  "Tell  her  I'm  very  busy  now," 
he  replied,  "and  can  not  leave  to  come  to  the 
telephone,  but  be  sure  to  add  that  I  love  her 
just  as  much   as  ever." 


An  Irishman  recently  went  before  a  re- 
cruiting sergeant  who  tried  to  "kid"  him. 
"Have  you  read  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence?" the  sergeant  asked.  "I  hov  not," 
said  Pat.  "Have  you  read  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ?"  "I  hov  not,  sir." 
The  sergeant  looked  sternly  at  the  applicant, 
and  asked  :  "What  have  you  read  ?"  Patrick 
hesitated  but  the  fraction  of  a  second  before 
replying,  "I  hov  red  hairs  on  me  neck." 


Representative  Dawson,  the  anti-suffrage 
leader,  said  at  a  luncheon :  "Woman's  place 
is  the  home.  When  she  starts  out  to  imitate 
man  she  is  absurd.  Mabel  was  a  ne.w  woman. 
She  said  to  Myrtle  one  afternoon :  'We'll 
make  a  night  of  it.  Come  to  the  Ritz  with 
me   and   we'll   have   a   fellowship   dinner.1      'A 
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PACKING 
SHIPPING 

BEKINS 

Fire-proof  Storage 
Telephone  Market  15 

13th  and  Mission  Sts. 
San  Francisco 


fellowship  dinner?  What's  that?'  said  Myrtle. 
'Why,'  said  Mabel,  'you  pay  for  mine  and  I 
pay   for   yours.'  " 


The  man  in  the  rainbow  stockings  was 
trying  to  play  golf.  The  difficulty  was,  of 
course,  to  hit  the  ball.  It  was  so  much  easier 
to  hit  the  ground.  He  hit  that  every  time. 
The  turf  flew  in  all  directions.  Swish ! 
Swosh !  Plop !  More  excavations.  Some- 
thing was  wrong  somewhere.  It  couldn't  be 
his  stockings.  It  must  be  the  links.  He 
turned  helplessly  to  his  opponent.  "What  do 
you  think  of  these  links?"  he  exclaimed. 
"What  do  I  think  of  'em?"  gasped  his  op- 
ponent, wiping  a  bit  of  soil  from  his  lips. 
"Pouf.     Best  I  ever  tasted." 


Miss  Mollie  Carroll,  the  actress  who  flew 
over  the  British  Embassy  dropping  leaflets  of 
protest  about  Ireland,  said  at  a  Washington 
dinner  party  the  other  day:  "Poor  Ireland! 
I  know  an  Irish  boy  named  Mike  Shane  who 
immigrated  into  America  last  month.  When 
he  reached  here  the  immigration  officer 
started  to  question  him.  'Where  do  you  come 
from  ?'  he  says.  'I  come  from  Ballybunion,' 
says  Mike.  'Ballybunion,'  says  the  immigra- 
tion officer.  'And  what  state  is  Ballybunion 
in?'  'Faith,  sor,'  says  Mike,  'she's  in  a  hor- 
rible state.     That's  why  1  immigrated.'  " 


It  happened  on  one  occasion  that  the  late 
Richard  Mansfield,  completing  an  engagement 
in  Philadelphia,  started  for  New  York.  As 
usual  he  traveled  in  his  private  car,  and  on 
this  occasion  invited  several  friends  to  ac- 
company him.  The  coach  was  attached  to  a 
fast  train,  and  when  well  under  way  dinner 
was  served.  The  roadbed  proved  anything 
but  smooth.  Bumpty-bumpty-bump  the  train 
sped  on.  It  rounded  a  curve  as  the  waiter 
brought  the  soup,  with  the  result  that  he 
landed  in  a  corner  of  the  car  and  the  tureen 
found  a  resting  place  in  the  lap  of  the 
tragedian.  "Send  the  conductor  to  me  at 
once,"  he  commanded ;  and  those  with  him 
awaited  another  of  those  outbursts  of  temper 
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for  which  he  was  noted.  In  due  time  the 
conductor  arrived.  Mansfield  had  assumed  a 
fearful  calm — a  calm  which  appeared  to 
prophesy  a  coming  storm.  "You  are  the  con- 
ductor of — er — this  train?"  he  queried.  "Yes, 
Mr.  Mansfield."  "How  fast  are  we  going?" 
"About  sixty  miles,  Mr.  Mansfield."  "Too 
fast — too  fast  altogether,"  Mansfield  returned. 
"Can't  you — er — slow  down  a  trifle.  You  see, 
I  have  guests  dining  with  me,  and  I'm  fearful 
lest   they   contract   dyspepsia    eating   so    fast." 


Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  the  British  ambassa- 
dor, said  at  a  dinner:  "I  am  a  Canadian  and 
you  as  Americans  have  a  great  advantage  over 
the  English — the  advantage  of  accent.  Amer- 
icans and  Canadians  all  speak  alike,  but  in 
England  the  rich  have  one  accent  and  the 
poor  another.  Yes,  the  accent  of  the  English 
poor  is  as  shabby  and  ugly  as  their  homes  or 
their  clothes.  Once,  in  a  London  board  school, 
I  questioned  the  boys  a  bit.  I  took  up  the 
question  of  the  cow.  The  boys  in  their  dread- 
ful accent  told  me  that  the  cow's  hide  was 
used  for  boots  and  its  flesh  for  meat.  Then 
I  asked:  'And  what  do  we  use  the  horns 
for  ?'  'For  hornaments,  sir,'  said  a  boy 
promptly." 


A  moving-picture  actor  relates  an  amusing 
incident  that  happened  during  the  filming  of 
Rostand's  "Chanticleer."  This  was  done  out 
of  doors  and  one  day  while  the  actor  was 
taking  a  stroll  he  came  across  a  man  seated 
by  the  roadside  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands,  evidently  deeply  distressed  about  some- 
thing. Sympathetically  he  stopped  and  in- 
quired what  the  trouble  was.  "I'll  tell  you," 
said  the  man.  "I'm  one  of  the  patients  at  the 
sanatorium  for  bugs  over  yonder.  Yesterday 
the  doc  said  that  I  was  well  and  could  leave 
in  a  day  or  two,  but  what  do  you  suppose  I 
saw  this  morning?  Roosters  and  hens  six 
feet  high  and  talking  just  like  humans.  That 
settles  it!  If  I  get  away  from  this  hole  in 
ten  years  I  shall  be  lucky." 


He  was  sitting  on  the  curb,  looking  at  his 
car,  and  as  we  passed  by  he  greeted  us  so 
pleasantly  that  we  must  perforce  stop  and 
exchange  a  word  with  him,  though  he  was  a 
stranger.  "Car  trouble  ?"  we  asked,  idiotic- 
ally. "Lossa  trouble,"  he  acquiesced.  "Gotta 
forty-horse  power  car  there.  An1  thirty-nine 
o'  them  poor  hosses  is  dead.     Terrible  eek — 

eek — eek "     He  seemed  unable  to  get  any 

further,  and  he  hiccoughed.  "Terrible  eco- 
nomic loss?"  we  suggested.  "Nope.,  Terrible 
eek-wine  mortality !"  he  succeeded,  triumph- 
antly. "I  had  some  o'  this  here,  now,  good- 
natured  alcohol,"  he  went  on.  "An'  I'd  otta've 
give  some  of  it  to  the  engine.  But  I  drank 
it.  An'  now  I  only  got  one  hoss  left."  He 
seemed  about  to  weep,  so  we  left  him. 

•♦*■ 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Sterilized  Kisses. 
"Among   new    inventions    is   a   kissing   screen,    a 
small    contrivance    which    every    sanitary    lover    is 
expected  to  carry  in  his  pocket." 

There  is  great  danger  in  the  kiss; 

There  has  been  and  will  ever  be. 
The  game  with  any  pretty  miss 

That  has  no  danger's  not  for  me. 
From  kisses  I  have  caught  with  ease 
A  dozen  kinds  of  heart  disease. 

The   kiss  that  has  been   sterilized 
Is  rumless  punch,  a  sexless  dance 

A  saltless  egg,  a  game  devised 

With  room  for  neither  skill  nor  chance. 

What's  caught  from  kissing,  bachelor. 

Is  something  to  thank  Heaven   for. 

— Sydney   Bulletin. 


A  Peep  Into  the  Future. 
"An  acute  situation  has  developed  in  Edinburgh, 
following  the  decision  of  the  tramway  men  to  allow 
no  standing  on  the  tram  cars.  .  .  .  The  reason 
given  by  the  men  for  their  action  is  that  cars  are 
being  withdrawn  from  the  service  and  that  dis- 
missals are  taking  place." — A  News  Paragraph. 
The  trams,  you  see,  are  running — 

But  you  mustn't  take  a  ride; 
The  theatre  show  is  stunning — 

If  they'd  let  you  go  inside; 
The  florist  deals   in   roses 
As  his  only  floral  tribe; 
And  the  doctor  diagnoses, 

But  he  don't,  of  course,  prescribe. 

The   tea-man    sells   his   packet — 

And  you  wait  for  it  for  weeks; 
The  tailor  cuts  a  jacket, 

But  declines  to  touch  the  breeks; 
More  ingeniously  leaden 

Grows  the  pace  of  every  trade 
Till  we  reach   our  Armageddon 

And  the  ultimate  blockade: 

When  the  lock-outs  all  are  ended 

And  no  toiler  downs  his  tool, 
And  there  dawns  the  vision  splendid 

Of  a  world  that  works — to  rule; 
When  no  strike,  declared  or  lurking, 

Mars  the  set  and  perfect  plan 
Of  everybody   "working" 

In  the   nastiest  way  he  can. 

— Lucio  in  Manchester  Guardian. 


"That  fellow  charged  with  'mashing'  says 
it's  all  a  mistake."  "Why  ?"  "He's  near- 
sighted." "Did  you  see  the  young  women 
who  preferred  the  charge?"  "No."  "I  did. 
His    eyesight's   pretty   good." — Houston   Post. 


When  you  install  bathroom  fix- 
tures you  are  making  a  perma- 
nent investment.  You  should  be 
sure  that  it  will  be  a  permanently 
satisfactory  investment  by  install- 
ing Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures. 

The  simple  richness  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  designs  in- 
sures their  lasting  popularity. 

Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  spotlessly 
attractive. 

They  will  give  a  lifetime  of 
service.  Every  Pacific.  Plumbing 
Fixture  is  guaranteed  forever 
against  any  defects  in  workman- 
ship or  materials.  Although  Pa- 
cific Plumbing  Fixtures  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  quality, 
they  cost  no  more  than  other 
reputable  brands. 


PACIFIC] 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES ' 


FOR    SALE   BY    ALL    PLUMBERS 


Main  offices  arid  showroom  : 
67  New  Montgomery  St  .  San  Francisco 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Offices 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AMD 

PILING 


Redwood    Mills,    Humboldt    Bay,    Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmorc 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Franciico,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First   Street,    corner    Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  < 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-oi->:ov. 
during  the  vacation  season  pro 
request. 
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QJxUfo 


Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hary  Poett  gave  a  dance  last 
Wednesday  in  San  Mateo  for  Miss  Evelyn  Poett 
Among  their  guests  were  Mrs.  Andrew  YVelcfc, 
Mrs.  Butler  Breeden,  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mis? 
Helen  Hammersmith,  Miss  Florence  Loomis,  Miss 
Marjorie  Davis,  Miss  Martha  Sarall,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Houston,  Miss  Rebecca  Oser,  Miss  Edna 
Christenson,    Miss    Olivia   Howard,    Miss    Florence 


Theo  Nett 

THE  ORIGINAL 

SPARKLING  GRAPE  JUICE 

THE  GREAT  DINNFR  AND 
BANQUET  BEVERAGE 


All  the  Fizz 

and  Sparkle 

of  the 

FINEST 

Champagne 


A* 

A  flavor  too 
delightful 

to  describe. 

Aristocratic 
and  Dignified 

A* 


SERVED  LIKE IS  LIKE 

CHAMPAGNE 


Welch,  Miss  Eleanor  Martin,  Miss  Gertrude  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  Harwood  White,  Mr.  Calvin  Tilden,  Mr. 
Merrill  Morshead,  Mr.  Breck  McAllister,  Mr.  Tack 
Breeden,  Mr.  Jack  McKinley,  Mr.  Charles  Thorn- 
dyke,  Mr.  Gus  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  George  Newhail, 
Jr.,   and   Mr.   Paul   Bancroft. 

Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day, having  as  her  guests  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt, 
Mrs.  John  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs. 
George  Cameron,  Mrs.  Ethel  Hager,  Mrs.  Butler 
Breeden,  Mrs.  Norris  Davis,  Mrs.  William 
Gerstle,  Mrs.  MacDonald  Spencer,  Miss  Maude 
Fay,  and   Miss   Celia  O'Connor. 

Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Bayly  was  the  guest  of  honor 


\T  FRANCIX 

OOne  ol  the-tcrUi  eeat  hotels  \ 

Pacini      Union       Square  / 

SAN  FEAUC1SCO      CALIFORNIA 


WHERE  SERVICE  AND 
COMFORTS  ARK 
PLANNED  FOR  GUESTS 
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THE  BEST 
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at  a  reception  given  New  Year's  Day  at  Yerba 
Buena  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Henry  Price.  Among 
the  guests  were  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gove, 
Admiral  and  Mrs.  Albert  McCormick,  Commander 
and  Mrs.  Wallace  Berlholf,  Commander  and  Mrs. 
William  Glassford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Miller, 
Mrs.  Harry  George,  General  and  Mrs.  John  Mc- 
Donald, Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  K.  Smith,  Miss  Betty 
George,  Miss  Cora  McCormick,  Miss  Sue  Alston 
McDonald,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  and  Admiral  Hal- 
stead. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin  gave  a  dance  New 
Year's  Eve  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  M.  H.  de 
Young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  gave  a  dinner 
last  week  in  San  Mateo,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery,  Mrs.  Selby  Hayne. 
Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Mr.  Gordon  Armsby,  Mr. 
Harry  Hunt,  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby,  and  Mr.  Fel- 
ton  Elkins. 

Mr.  Harry  Hunt  gave  a  dance  last  Tuesday  at 
the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club,  entertaining  more  than 
a  hundred  guests.  Preceding  the  affair  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Judge  were  dinner  hosts,  their  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walker  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Elkins  de 
Guigne,  Mrs.  Fullam  Sands,  Mr.  George  Leib. 
and   Mr.    Russell  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Philip  Sheridan  of  Washington  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  last  Monday 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Lyman  at  the  Woman's  Athletic 
Club.  Others  at  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Edmunds 
Lyman,  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Mrs.  Philip  Sheri- 
dan, Jr.,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Miss  Mary  Sheri- 
dan, Miss  Louise  Sheridan,  and  Miss  Irene  Sheri- 
dan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  gave  a  dinner  last 
week  before  the  Hunt  dance,  their  guests  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
munds Lyman,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hussey. 

Miss  Isabelle  McCreery  gave  a  children's  party 
last  Wednesday  in  Budingame,  among  her  guests 
having  been  Miss  Alice  Eastland.  Miss  Patricia 
Tobin,  Miss  Nancy  Tobin,  Miss  Gloria  Wood,  Miss 
Mary  Hayne.  Miss  Gertrude  Howard.  Miss  Anne 
Howard,  Mr.  Lent  Hooker,  Mr.  Richard  Eastland, 
Mr.  Nicol  Smith,  Mr.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mr.  Christian 
de  Guigne,  Mr.  Walter  Newhail,  and  Mr.  John 
Drum,   Jr. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  and  Mrs.  Laurance 
Scott  gave  an  egg-nog  party  New  Year's  Day  at 
Burlingame. 

A  dinner  was  given  New  Year's  Eve  on  board 
the  U.  S.  S.  Denver  by  a  number  of  the  visiting 
navy  officers.  Commander  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ed- 
wards chaperoned  the  party,  whose  members  in- 
cluded Miss  Cora  McCormick,  Miss  Rose  Morello, 
Miss  Vere  de  Yere  Adams,  Miss  Dorothy  Conrad, 
Miss  Mary  Gorgas,  Lieutenant-Commander  Me- 
lendy.  Lieutenant  Rutherford  Browning,  Lieu- 
tenant C.  M.  Rice,  Ensign  Edward  McMenamy. 
Ensign  John  Murphy,  Ensign  Joseph  Lademan,  En- 
sign Joseph  Mullally,  and  Ensign   Morris  Clark. 

The  Misses  Mary  and  Agnes  Harrison  gave  a 
bridge-tea  Friday. 

Mr.  and  *Mrs.  Henry  Lund,  Jr.,  gave  a  dance 
Friday  evening  for  Miss  Marian  Lund.  Among  the 
guests  were  Miss  Mary  Welty,  Miss  Harriet 
Brownell.  Miss  Virginia  Brant,  Miss  Margot 
Sutro,  Miss  Dorothy  Stevenson,  Miss  Jane  Lang- 
don,  Miss  Evelyn  Tilden,  Miss  Camille  Dutard, 
Miss  Yvonne  Dutard,  Miss  Ramona  Musto,  Miss 
Sue  Thome,  Miss  Frances  Stent,  Miss  Mary 
Searles,  Mr.  Henry  Stevenson,  Mr.  Clark  Brant, 
Mr.  Oliver  Dibble.  Mr.  Van  Pelt  Harley,  Mr. 
Jack  Worden,  Mr.  Roland  Johnston,  Mr.  Val 
Scales.  Mr.  Frank  Lynch,  Mr.  Norman  Steven- 
son, Mr.  Jack  Sutro,  Mr.  Horace  Scales,  and  Mr. 
William    Pierce. 

-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  gave  an  egg-nog 
party  New  Year's  Day. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  William  Glassford  gave  a 
dinner  Saturday  at  the  Palace,  their  guests  in- 
cluding Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Bayly,  Miss  Violet 
Voysey,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Henry  Price,  Miss  Betty 
George,  and  Comamnder  Lee,  U.  S.  N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre  entertained  New 
Year's  Eve  at  an  egg-nog  party. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  reception  New 
Year's  Day.  Those  who  assisted  in  receiving  the 
guests  included  Mrs.  William  Younger,  Mrs. 
Frank  Helm,  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey.  Miss  Molly 
Merrick,  Miss  Maye  Colburn,  and  Miss  Pauline 
Howard. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  for  Miss  Frances 
Lent. 

The  Misses  Barbara  and  Katberlne  Sesnon  gave 
a  tea  last  Thursday  in  honor  of  Miss  Margaret 
Buckbee  and  Miss  Geraldine  Grace.  Receiving 
with  the  hostesses  were  Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss 
Annette  Rolph,  Miss  Katherine  Bentley,  Miss 
Helen  Brack,  and  Miss  Laura  Miller. 

Mrs.  Schultz  Hopkins  gave  a  children's  party 
last  Thursday  for  Master  Samuel  Hopkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Meyer  gave  a  party  at 
Yosemite  over  New  Year's.  In  the  group  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Shainwald,  Miss  Agnes 
Brandenstein,  Mr.  Joseph  Ehrman,  Mr.  Walter 
Heller,  Mr.  Robert  Steinberger,  and  Mr.  Gerstle 
Mack. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Williamson  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  in  Burlingame  for  Mrs.  Edward  Clark. 

The  Misses  Alice  and  Lucy  Hanchett  gave  a 
dinner-dance  last  Wednesday  at  the  St.  Francis. 
Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall 
Madison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hugh  Porter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Law, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  St. 
Goar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Brown,  Mrs.  Deming 
Wheeler,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Aileen 
Mcintosh.  Miss  Mary'  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Helen 
Pierce,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Doris  Schmie- 
den, Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Dorothy  Craw- 
ford, Miss  Josephine  Moore.  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar, 
Mr.  Vincent  Butler,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr. 
William  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Warren  Clark,  Mr. 
Cosmo  Morgan,  Mr.  Harry  Scblotzhauer,  Mr. 
Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  Harris  Carrigan.  Mr.  Charles 
St.  Goar,  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann.  Mr.  Clark 
Crocker,  Mr.  Gerald  Herrmann,  Mr.  Oliver  Ly- 
man, Mr.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena.  Mr. 
Lincoln  Wilson,  Mr.  Cyril  McNear,  Mr.  Richard 
McLaren,  Mr.  Dean  Dillmann,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy, 


Mr.  George  Montgomery,  and  Mr.  Emil  de  Sur- 
ville. 

Mrs.  William  Drum  gave  a  tea  Thursday,  com- 
plimenting Miss  Carmelita  Guerin  of  Chicago. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Club,  their  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs. 
Butler  Breeden,  Mrs.  William  Porter,  Miss  Helen 
Garritt,  General  George  Barnett,  U.  S.  A.,  Ad- 
miral Halstead,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  Russell  Wilson, 
Lieutenant    Murray,    and    Mr.    Douglas   Alexander. 


Psychoanalysis. 
Paul  Elder  announces  the  formation  of  a 
class  in  Psychoanalysis  comprising  six  lec- 
tures, with  discussion,  by  Professor  A.  L. 
Kroeber  of  the  University  of  California,  to 
be  £iven  on  Tuesday  afternoons  at  2 :30 
o'clock,  beginning  January*  11th,  in  the  Paul 
Elder  Gallery.  The  subject  of  the  first  lec- 
ture will  be  "The  Unconscious,"  a  study  of 
focus  and  fringe  of  awareness ;  memory 
lapses;  repression  and  its  causes;  complexes; 
conflicts  and  inhibitions.  The  subjects  of  suc- 
ceeding lectures  in  the  course  will  be 
"Dreams,"  "Regression  and  Introversion." 
"Psychosexuality,"  "The  Neurotic  Tempera- 
ment," "Character  Formation."  Professor 
Kroeber  is  head  of  the  department  of  anthro- 
pology in  the  University  of  California. 


Whitcomb  Bridge-Tea. 
Scarcely  have  the  last  echoes  of  its  Xew 
Year's  Eve  celebration  died  away  when  Hotel 
Whitcomb  comes  forth  with  the  announce- 
ment of  another  bridge-tea.  It  will  be  held 
in  the  picturesque  Sun  Lounge  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  January  11th,  from  2:30  to  4:30. 
As  court  of  final  resort  in  respect  to  rules 
and  as  instructor  to  beginners  an  expert 
player  will   act   as  hostess   for  the   afternoon. 

You  can  make  a  science  out  of  anything. 
You  may  remember  the  old  joke  about  the 
Irishman  who  said  that  Hogan  was  a  good 
shoveler,  but  he  wasn't  what  you'd  call  a 
fancy  shoveler.  A  big  plant  that  manufac- 
tures shovels  has  made  a  study  of  shoveology 
and  has  unearthed  some  interesting  facts.  For 
instance,  a  good  shoveler  should  not  pick  up 
a  heavier  load  than  twenty-one  pounds.  A 
good  shoveler  should  not  throw  further  than 
ten  feet  horizontally  or  eight  feet  vertically. 
Shovelers  should  have  two  ten-minutes  periods 
of  complete  relaxation  every  two  hours.  Shov- 
elers should  work  in  pairs,  not  alone.  Two 
men  together  will  shovel  twice  as  much  as 
two  alone.  Now,  spit  on  your  hands  and  go 
to  it! — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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A  wonderfully  effective 
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HALSEY  E.  MANWAR1NG 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 
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Statistics    show    that    1.096,436    deaths    oc-  I 
curred    in    the    United    States    during    1919.  i 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  12.9  per  1000  population. 
The  unusually  high  rate  for   1918  was  due  to 
the    influenza    epidemic.      This    rate    was     18 
per   1000. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tenais  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.      Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ytidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 
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A  Bank  For  The  Entire  State 

The  business  advice  and  banking  facilities  of  this 
institution  are  extended  to  the  enterprises  of  the 
state  wherever  they  may  be  located.  From  .the 
first  day  of  its  establishment  it  has  co-operated 
not  only  with  local  concerns,  but  with  merchants, 
manufacturers,  producers  and  shippers  throughout 
California. 

Today,  with  gready  amplified  facilities  and  a  fund 
of  valuable  experience  and  trade  and  credit  in- 
formation we  are  better  prepared  to  offer  our 
services  to  all  in  quest  of  a  responsible  banking 
connection.  ( 

MNK  OF  GALDFORNIA.NA 

A  NATIONAL    BANK 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNI/ 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High -Grade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  William  Babcock  has  arrived  in  New  York 
from  Paris,  where  she  has  been  visiting  for 
several  months. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Erskine-Bolst  will  arrive  next 
week  from  New  York.  Since  coming  to  the 
United  States  from  London  they  have  been  with 
Mr.  and    Mrs.   Stanhope  Nixon  in  New  York. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  will  return  next  week  from 
Honolulu,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Harold  Dillingham   for  several  months. 

Mr.  Joseph  Grant  has  gone  to  New  York  to 
await  there  the  arrival  from  abroad  of  Mrs. 
Grant    and    their    daughters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hudnut  have  taken  pos- 
session of  their  new  apartment  on  California 
Street  near  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Innes  Randolph  have  arrived  from 
the  Orient  and  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver,  Miss  Margaret  Madi- 
son, and  Miss  Margaret  Scheld  sailed  last 
Wednesday  for  Italy. 

Miss  Helen  Perkins  left  last  Saturday  for  the 
East   to   visit  Major  and    Mrs.    Shelby   Tuttle. 

Mr.  William  Timlow  arrived  several  days  ago 
from  New  York  to  join  Mrs.  Timlow  and  Miss 
Emily  Timlow  for  the  holiday  season. 

Mrs.  Clara  Huntington  Perkins  has  come  up 
from  Los  Altos  and  has  taken  an  apartment  on 
Broadway  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Dr.    and    Mrs.    Max    Rothschild   spent    the  week- 


ENGLISH  CASEMENTS;    WINDOWS 
_/orBANKS,OFFiCES,  Schools,  Hospitals,  rtr. 

CRITTALL 

Steel 
Casements 

for  substantial,  artistic 
buildings 
Coast  Representatives 

J.  E.  DWAN,  Los  Anreles 
WATERHOrSE-WILOOX  CO..  San  Francisco 
J.  McCEAKEN.  Portland.  Ore. 
F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO..  Tacoma.Wash. 
P.T.CROWE  &  CO..  Seattle.  Wash. 

Crittall  Casement  Window  Co. 

iainfadmers,  DETROIT      -      Manor  Works,  BRA1NTREE.  England 


WM.   HERBST    &   CO. 

(Latb  with  Shrevb  &  Company) 

CLOCKMAKERS 

CHIME,  ANTIQUE  AND  COMPLICATED  CLOCKS 
A  SPECIALTY 
We  call  and  delivei — SaD  Francisco,  Alameda  and  San 
Mateo  Counties. 

703  HEAD  BLDG. 

209  Post  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Sutter  3578 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK,  316  Montgomery 
Street. — For  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 
1920,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  savings  de- 
posits, payable  on  and  after  January  3,  1921. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
January  1,  1921.  Deposits  made  on  or  before 
January  10,  1921,  will  earn  interest  from  Jan- 
uary   1,    1921. 

EDWARD    D.    OAKLEY,    Secretary. 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth, — For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1920,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per'an- 
num  on  all  savings  deposits,  payafc?e  on  and 
after  January  3.  1921.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest 
as  the  principal  from  January  1,  1921.  Deposits 
made  on  or  before  January  10,  1921,  will  earn 
interest   from  January    1,    1921. 

H.  C.  KLEVESAHL,   Cashier. 

BANK  OF  ITALY,  southeast  corner  Montgomery 
and  Clay  Streets;  Market  Street  Branch,  junc- 
tion Market,  Turk,  and  Mason  Streets. — For  the 
half-year  ending  December  31,  1920,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  payable 
on  and  after  January  3,  1921.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  the  principal  from  January  1,  1921. 
Deposits  made  on  or  before  January  10,  1921, 
will  earn  interest  from  January  1,    1921. 

A.  P.  GIANNINI,  President. 


end    at   Pebble    Beach   with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    A.    H. 
Vincent. 

Miss  Evelyn  Poett  left  last  week  for  Boston  tc 
visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whitwell.  She  was 
accompanied  on  the  trip  by  Miss  Olivia  Howard, 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Edward  \V.  Howard. 

Mr.  Nion  Tucker  left  Monday  on  a  business 
trip  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Deming  Wheeler  and  the  Misses  Alice 
and  Lucy  Hanchett  left  Friday  for  a  week's  so- 
journ at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Clark,  Sr.,  of  New  York 
left  Tuesday  for  their  Eastern  home,  after  having 
passed  the  holidays  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Park  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  have  returned  to 
Piedmont  from  Montecito,  where  they  spent  the 
holidays  with    Mr.   and  Mrs.   Harlow   Frink. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime  have  returned  from 
visiting  Mr.  George  Kaime  and  Miss  Laura  Kaime 
in    Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery  have  taken 
the  house  of  Mr.  Raymond  Splivalo  in  San  Mateo 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Lester  Kilgarif  have  been 
spending  a  few  days  at  the  Fairmont  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   John  Kilgarif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Rawlings  will  arrive  th* 
first  of  the  week  from  Washington  to  visit  Mrs. 
Alexander  Warner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mel  have  arrived  from 
Honolulu  and  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Nachtrieb   in    Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering  are  visiting  Mrs. 
Charles  Hopkins  in   Montecito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson  will  leave  the 
20th  of  January  for  New  York  and  Boston  en 
route  to  Europe,  where  they  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  Allan  Chickering  is  in  Washington  for  a 
brief  sojourn. 

The  Misses  Mary  and  Eleanor  Martin  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Spreckels  left  Friday  for  New  York  to 
resume  their  studies. 

Mrs.  Wilson  Pritchett  will  come  to  California 
in  February  to  visit  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Cloman. 
Mrs.  Pritchett  has  resided  in  Philadelphia  since 
her    marriage    a    year    ago. 

Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Bayly  and  his  niece.  Miss 
Violet  Voysey,  are  the  house  guests  of  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Price  at  Yerba  Buena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Williar  have  returned 
from  a  visit  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Koshland  have  left  for 
New  York,  after  a  month's  sojourn  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens  and  Miss  Josephine 
Ross  have  returned  to  Santa  Barbara  from  Ox- 
nard,  where  they  have  been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Lloyd    Butler. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Black  have  returned  to 
town   from  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Beatrice  McBryde,  who  has  been  spending 
the  holidays  in  town  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  McBryde,  returned  Thursday  to 
Menlo    Park. 

The  Misses  Carolyn  and  Katherine  Shoemaker, 
who  spent  last  winter  here  with  Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Shoemaker,  have  arrived  from  Washington  and 
are   at    the    Fairmont. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ebright  are  traveling 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  They 
will  return  Monday  to   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rosseter  will  leave  soon  for 
a  visit  of  several  months  in  South  America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byington  Ford  are  passing  several 
days  in   Pasadena  with    Mr.    and   Mrs.   Boisot. 

Miss  Miriam  Ebright  has  resumed  her  studies 
in  Menlo  Park,  after  a  fortnight  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Piatt  Kent  returned  Monday  from  Bakersfield, 
where  they  have  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  Brunswig  and  Mrs.  Han- 
cock Banning  spent  the  week-end  in  Santa  Bar 
bara  with  Mr.   and   Mrs.    Irving  Wright. 

Mrs.  Wiliam  Porter  and  Miss  Maude  O'Connor 
will  leave  the  20th  of  January  for  abroad.  Ir: 
Paris  they  will  visit  the  latter's  sisters,  the 
Misses   Ella  and   Belle   O'Connor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Liiley  have  returned 
from  Del   Monte. 

Miss  Cecily  Casserly  has  returned  to  San  Mateo 
from  Washington,  where  she  has  been  spending 
the    winter  with    Mrs.    Casserly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  have  returned 
from   a  trip   to  New   York. 

Miss  Cornelia  Kempff  has  returned  to  Santa 
Barbara  from  a  brief  visit  in   San  Francisco. 

Ensign  Templeton  Crocker,  U.  S.  N.,  and  En- 
sign Richard  Schwerin,  U.  S.  N.,  sailed  Thursdav 
from  Sari"  Pedro  for  South  America,  to  be  gone 
three   months. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Van  Antwerp  are  occu- 
pying the  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  Clark  at  Pebble 
Beach.  Miss  Helen  Chesebrough  has  been  spend- 
ing several  days  with   them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bentley  will  return  the 
first  of  the  week  from  a  trip  to  Pasadena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Fuller  left  Wednesday 
for  Coronado  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hays  Smith  will  leave  soon  for 
Burlingame,  where  they  have  recently  purchased 
the  residence  of  Mr.   King  Macomber. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  have  returned 
to  town    from  Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Field  have  returned 
from  Los  Angeles,  where  they  spent  the  holidays 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  Brunswig. 

Mrs.  Mary  Garton  Foster  is  returning  to  San 
Francisco,  after  nine  years'  residence  in  Italy. 
Mrs.  Foster  sails  on  the  Olympic,  which  is  due  at 
New  York  December  22d. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  Oakland  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Harron,  New  York;  Mr. 
Ben  B.  Heywood,  Pasadena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Perry  have  returned  from 
Pasadena,  having  gone  south  for  the  New  Year. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  C.  Peterson  with  their 
son,  Mr.  C.  Balsar  Peterson,  have  come  to  the  city 
from  their  Belvedere  home  and  are  occupying 
apartments  at  the  Inverness,  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
for  the  winter  months.' 

Palace  arrivals  include  Mr.  Emile  Michot,  Paris, 
France;  Mr.  Benjamin  and  Mr.  J.  P.   Bryan,  New 


York;  Mr.  L.  N.  Stott,  Pasadena;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Davey,  Reno;  Mr.  L.  A.  Hauser,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  J.  L.  Burnside,  Seattle;  Mr.  A.  C. 
Dutton,  New  York;  Mr.  H.  E.  Woolner,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  Olaf  Caskin,  Seattle;  Mr.  Harry  W. 
Dunlap,  Pittsburg;  Dr.  Shephard  S.  Franz,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Mr.  John  C.  Lewis,  Mr.  P.  C.  Pat- 
terson, Portland;  Mr.  J.  C.  Menefee,  Tacoma;  Mr. 
F.  O.  Seymour,  Seattle;  Mr.  C.  W.  More,  Spo- 
kane;   Mr.  A.    B.   Cadmus,   Pasadena. 

Arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  include  Mr.  Edward 
P.  Allen,  New  York;  Mr.  Franklin  Wharton,  Pitts 
burg;  Mr.  Charles  D.  Virden,  Sacramento;  Mr.  W. 
H.  Davis,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  D.  H.  Moulton,  Sacra- 
mento; Mr.  H.  A.  Goddard,  Reno;  Major  George 
E.  Sykes  and  Captain  C.  F.  Brooks,  U.  S.  A.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Taylor,  Portland;  Admiral  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Strauss  and  daughter,  U.  S.  N.;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel E.  L.  Gilmer,  U.  S.  A.;  Mr.  George 
Judd,  Portland;  Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Crose, 
U.   S.  N.j  Mr.  M.  P.   Stein,  Stockton. 

Among  guests  who  registered  at  the  Whitcomb 
recently  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Griffin,  Merced; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Woodruff,  Stockton;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Joost,  Portland;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  Zorkman,  Fresno;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Whiting,  San  Jose;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Green, 
Sacramento;  Mr.  J.  C.  Shilder,  Live  Oak;  Mr.  J. 
E.  Drumraond,  Portland;  Mr.  H.  E.  Beal,  Brawley; 
Mr.  O.  R.  Howe,  Vancouver,  B.  C;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Ortega,  Guatemala;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Bell,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  A.  W.  Hanson,  Seattle; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Fullerton,  Portland;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Herman,  Stockton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan 
Porter,  San  Diego;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Williams, 
Edenvale;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Meyers,  Liver- 
more;  Mr.  T.  C.  Murry,  Cheyenne;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  W.  Voransin,  San  Diego;  Mr.  A.  J.  Woorham 
and   family,   Seattle. 


Monkeys  Pets  of  Royalty. 

King  Alexander  of  Greece's  fatal  illness, 
resulting  from  the  bite  of  a  pet  monkey, 
serves  to  recall  the  role  which  simians  have 
played  at  royal  and  imperial  courts,  where 
their  antics  have  often  served  to  dispel  the 
ennui  of  monarchs.  The  Hellenic  ruler  had 
many  precedents  in  his  partiality  for  these 
poor  relations  of  the  human  race. 

Holy  Writ  tells  that  King  Solomon  had 
many  such  pets,  which  formed  part  of  the 
cargoes  brought  to  him  every  three  years  by 
his  ships  of  Tarshish. 

Emperor  Charles  V,  who  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  virtually  master  of  continental 
Europe,  had  a  large  monkey  of  such  abnor- 
mal intelligence  that  it  could  give  the  mon- 
arch quite  a  good  game  of  chess.  On  one 
occasion  it  managed  to  checkmate  his  apos- 
tolic majesty,  whereupon  such  defeat  incensed 
him  so  that  he  promptly  and  soundly  boxed 
his  victor's  ears.  This  remarkable  yarn  goes 
on  to  state  that  the  next  time  a  game  took 
place  the  wise  quadruman  before  declaring 
"mate"  took  the  precaution  of  seizing  from 
a  nearby  sofa  a  large  cushion  with  which  to 
guard  its  ears. 

Frederick  the  Great  when  a  youth  was 
very  fond  of  monkeys  and  kept  quite  a  family 
of  them,  naming  them,  from  their  airs  and 
graces,  after  the  pompous  officials  of  his 
father's  court. 

When      Cardinal     Mazarin     was     lying     at 


Hotel  Whitcomb 

at  Civic  Center 


announces 
another 

Bridge  Tea 

Next  Tuesday 
afternoon  from 
2:30  to  4:30  in 
the  picturesque 
Sun  Lounge. 

You  are  cordially 
invited 


death's  door  from  a  quinsy  which  the  sur- 
geons of  the  day  were  unable  to  lance,  the 
leading  dignitaries  of  state  and  the  members 
of  his  household  came  to  take  their  last  fare- 
well. Greatly  impressed,  they  entered  the 
high-ceiled  bedchamber  with  sorrowful  mien, 
knelt  one  by  one  beside  his  couch  to  kiss  his 
glittering  ring  and  passed  out,  most  of  them 
with  hands  covering  their  eyes,  as  if  to  con- 
ceal their  tears.  Last  of  all  there  came  the 
cardinal's  pet  monkey,  a  large-sized  one  and 
very  human  looking,  who  had  been  watching 
the  scene  with  intense  interest  from  the 
threshold.  With  extraordinary  intelligence  he 
imitated  with  cruel  exactitude  the  actions  of 
those  who  had  preceded  him,  piously  and  rev- 
erently approaching  the  bedside  with  doleful 
countenance,  taking  a  most  effusive  leave  of 
his  master,  and  then,  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands,  rushing  from  the  room  as  though  un- 
able to  control  his  grief.  The  cardinal,  who 
never  lacked  humor,  in  spite  of  his  deathly 
weakness,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  and 
coughing,  which  broke  the  abscess  in  his 
throat  and  saved  his  life  at  the  last  moment. 


A  shark  in  Saigon  Harbor,  Indo-China,  fail- 
ing to  take  a  baited  hook,  was  fed  a  large 
piece  of  pork  containing  chlorinated  fresh 
lime.  The  action  of  the  water  on  the  lime 
caused  an  explosion  which  threw  pieces  of 
shark  meat  300  yards  away  in  the  mangrove 
thickets. 


LIMITED  AMOUNT  OF  STOCK 
IS  BEING  SOLD 

Par  Value  $50 


ALL  STOCK  IS  COMMON 


NO  BONDS 


NO  MORTGAGES 


All  necessary  machinery,  engines,  boilers,  etc.,  have  been  purchased  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  all-steel  AUTO  FERRIES — capacity,  80  machines  each.  To 
Operate  Between  Seventh  Street,  at  Oakland  Mole,  to  Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco, 

Zy2  Miles. 

PROPOSED  SCHEDULE: 

Week  Days— Every  Half  Hour. 

Sundays  and  Holidays — Every  Twenty  Minutes. 

THE  6-MINUTE  FERRY  is  now  successfully  operating  the  Steamer  San  Jose 
between  Crockett  and  Vallejo  and  the  Steamer  Vallejo  between  Vallejo  and  Mare 
Island  and   has   always  paid  its  stockholders   at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Monthly  installments  will  be  taken  to  suit  convenience  of  modest  investors.  Sub- 
scribe now  before  values  advance  when  limit  of  present  issue  is  reached. 

For  further  detailed  information,  address  or  call 

NEW  YORK  &  LONDON  SALES 
COMPANY 

8th  Floor,  948  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Phone  Kearny  5918 
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|  First  Mortgage  on 

I  California   Farms 

|  producing  an  ample  income  to  repay 

|  the  mortgage 

I  WILLIAM  R.  STAATS 

|  COMPANY 

|  477  California  Street 

|'  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  TELEPHONE    KBARNV301 
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KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 
EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"My  dear,  since  it's  impossible  to  dress 
my  dolls  decently,  I  never  take  them  out." — 
Paris  Le  Journal  Amusant. 

"Professor,  what  is  the  logical  way  of  reach- 
ing a  conclusion?"  "Take  a  train  of  thought, 
my  boy." — Carnegie  Tech.  Puppet. 

Cabby  (to  motor-car  driver  zvho  lias  bumped 
into  his  horse) — Ah,  yer  blanky  coward! 
Forty  against  one! — Sidney  Bulletin. 

Friend — How  long  did  they  regard  you  as 
a  hero  after  you  returned  home?  Returned 
Soldier— Until  I  tried  to  get  a  job.— American 
Legion. 

Mrs.  Benham — You  can't  get  Willie  to 
bathe  before  breakfast.  Benham — No;  he  says 
he  never  washes  his  face  on  an  empty  stomach. 
Kansas  City  Star. 

First  Young  Thing — Bob  kissed  me  last 
night.  Second  Young  Thing — And  you  let 
him  do  it?  First  Young  Thing — No;  that's 
why  he  did  it. — Life. 

"A  wife  and  _an  automobile  are  expensive 
luxuries."  "I  don't  agree  with  you.  With 
both  of  them  the  expense  is  in  the  acces- 
sories."— Washington  Post. 

"So  you  got  $200  out  of  the  railway  com- 
pany for  the  accident?"  "  'Twas  no  acci- 
dent. I  just  cracked  the  old  wife  on  the  heid 
wi*  me  stick  when  the  crash  came." — London 
Mail. 

Anti-Tobacco  Orator — You  go  into  a  shop 
and  buy  a  cigar,  and  in  its  wake  you  get  wine, 
whisky,  brandy.  Voice — Quick !  Where  do 
you  buy  your  cigars? — Christiania  Karika- 
turen. 

"Paw,  what  is  an  advertisement?"  "An 
advertisement  is  the  picture  of  a  pretty  girl 
eating,  wearing,  holding,  or  driving  something 
that  somebody  wants  to  sell." — Nashville  Ten- 
nesseean. 

"Father,  what  is  the  difference  between 
visit  and  visitation?"  "Well,  Sammy,  when 
we  go  to  grandma's  it's  a  visit,  but  wheu 
grandma  comes  to  see  us  it's  a  visitation." — 
Boston  Globe. 

Newcomer  (in  Greenwich  village) — Is  this 
place  in  Green-witch  Village  ?  The  Tea-Room 
Pirate — Yes,  but  we  call  it  Grenitch.  New- 
comer— Grenitch,  eh  ?  Well,  gimme  a  ham 
samitch. — Williams  Purple  Cow. 

"Johnny,"  said  his  mother,  "you  haven't 
washed  the  back  of  your  neck.    You  ought  to 
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be  ashamed  of  yourself."  "What  for?  I  can't 
see  it."  "But  other  people  can."  "They  can't 
unless  I  turn  my  back  on  'em.  And  you  al- 
ways told  me  it  was  impolite  to  do  that." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed," 
smilingly  said  the  pawnbroker  as  he  reached 
for  a  client's  timepiece.  "I'm  no  friend  of 
yours,  Scrooge,"  said  the  needy  one.  "Mebbe 
not,"  chuckled  the  other,  "but  the  fact  remains 
that  you're  putting  up  with  me." — Buffalo  Ex- 
press. 

"So  you  got  your  poem  printed?"  "Yes," 
replied  the  author.  "I  sent  the  first  stanza  to 
the  editor  of  the  Correspondence  Column  with 


the  inquiry,  'Can  any  one  give  me  the  rest 
of  this  poem?'  Then  I  sent  in  the  complete 
poem  over  another  name." — Christian  Regis- 
ter. 

"How  is  Dubwaite's  game  of  golf  these 
days  ?"  "He's  improving."  "Makes  a  bet- 
ter score?"  "No,  but  he  has  an  easier  flow 
of  language  when  he  loses  a  ball." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

"Did  the  laundryman  find  those  cuffs  he 
lost  last  week?"  "No,  John."  "The  shirts 
are  no  good  to  me  without  the  cuffs."  "Evi- 
dently he  figured  it  that  way,  too.  This  week 
he  lost  the  shirts." — Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 
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State  Taxation. 

The  proceedings  of  the  state  legislature  at  Sacra- 
mento make  mighty  interesting  reading  for  those 
whose  personal  budgets  do  not,  so  to  speak,  arrange 
themselves.  We  were  just  beginning  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  a  fall  in  prices  and  upon  the  possibilities 
of  retrenchment,  but  it  seems  that  what  we  save  in 
one  way  must  be  spent  in  another — in  new  taxes.  No 
matter  how  cleverly  those  taxes'  are  imposed,  whether 
upon  the  long-suffering  corporations,  upon  gasoline,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  they  will  fall  ultimately  upon  the 
average  consumer,  upon  the  man  who  is  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  unload  them  upon  others.  At  a  time  when 
taxation  is  already  so  close  to  the  limits  of  endurance, 
that  there  should  be  still  further  increases  is  a  matter 
for  consternation  with  most  of  us.  But  they  seem  to 
be   inevitable. 

Nor  should  we  overmuch  blame  the  legislature,  as  is 
our  wont.  We  must  blame  ourselves.  The  doubling 
of  the  state  expenses  is  due  directly  to  the  wave  of 
hysterical  "reform"  which  swept  the  state  some  few 
years  ago  and  that  was  so  adroitly  used  by  Governor 
Johnson  for  his  own  political  advantage  and  for  the 
creation  of  a  machine  worse  and  more  unscrupulous 
than  any  machine  that  preceded  it.  Governor  John- 
son's peculiar  method  was  the  appointment  of  com 
missions.  The  government  of  the  state  is  loaded  with 
them.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  useless  at  the  best  and 
pernicious  at  the  worst.  They  are  enormously  expen- 
sive, and  every  cent  of  their  cost  is  represented  in  the 
taxation   schedules.     Direct  legislation   adds   still   fur- 


ther to  the  extravagances.  The  voter  does  not  know 
and  he  has  no  means  of  knowing  the  cost  of  the  meas- 
ures for  which  he  votes.  The  newspapers  print  vague 
and  incomprehensible  statistics  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture, or  statistics  that  are  so  condensed  and  summarized 
as  to  be  nearly  useless.  Without  special  effort  no  one 
can  ascertain  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
expenditures  go  to  the  support  of  commissions  that 
answer  no  useful  purpose  whatsoever,  that  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  pensions  for  political  hacks.. 

And  so  the  bill  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayer  goes 
steadily  upward  and  it  must-  continue  to  go  steadily 
upward  until  the  arrival  of  some  strong  man  in  the 
governor's  chair  or  in  the  legislature  who  shall 
have  the  courage  to  sweep  away  the  whole  mass  of  ab- 
surdities. Perhaps  the  new  taxation  will  help  to  that 
end.  It  is  a  heavy  price,  but  perhaps  not  too  heavy 
for  the  lesson  that  the  get-rich-quick  philosophy  can 
not  be  applied  to  political  or  social  reform.  That  is 
just  the  philosophy  that  we  are  now  paying  for. 


The  Cabinet. 

The  country  is  in  no  way  impatient  to  learn  the 
composition  of  the  new  cabinet.  Indeed  it  augurs  favor- 
ably from  a  delay  that  indicates  an  anxious  resolve 
that  the  right  man  shall  in  all  instances  be  put  in  the 
right  place.  If  Mr.  Harding  were  searching  for  men 
whose  minds  would  run  concurrently  with  his  own — 
to  use  a  now  classic  formula — it  would  be  quite  easy 
to  find  them.  There  are  always  nonentities  and  syco- 
phants whose  minds  will  run  concurrently  with  any- 
thing, and  it  is  just  because  we  have  been  governed  by 
such  men  in  the  past  that  the  recent  electoral  revolt 
was  so  conclusive.  It  is  Mr.  Harding  himself  who  will 
be  brought  into  immediate  relations  with  his  cabinet 
officers.  They  can  greatly  lighten  his  labors  or  greatly 
increase  them,  and  this  for  reasons  not  wholly  de- 
pendent on  their  political  capacity.  That  the  process 
of  selection  should  be  so  deliberate  is  a  presage  of  thor- 
oughness and  permanence. 

There  is  plenty  of  material  so  far  as  capacity  is  con- 
cerned. While  the  war  has  not  resulted  anywhere  in 
the  production  of  commanding  genius  it  has  brought 
into  view  a  number  of  first-rate  men  whose  serviceable 
qualities  stand  us  in  far  better  stead  than  would  the 
pyrotechnics  of  Napoleons  and  Talleyrands.  Two  such 
men,  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Kahn,  are  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  California,  although  Mr.  Hoover's  abilities 
have  had  such  universal  application  as  to  remove  him 
from  the  ordinary  territorial  limitations.  To  say  that 
Mr.  Harding  is  fully  alive  to  Mr.  Hoover's  qualifica- 
tions is  unnecessary.  Of  course  he  is.  The  world  itself 
is  in  debt  to  Mr.  Hoover  and  would  rejoice  at  any  honor 
conferred  upon  him.  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  cabinet  would 
be  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  administration. 

Mr.  Kahn,  in  another  and  necessarily  a  more  re- 
stricted way,  has  given  equal  evidences  of  political 
value.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs he  showed  the  high  qualities  of  dependability  and 
an  unvarying  common  sense  that  never  lost  its  balance 
nor  allowed  itself  to  deviate  into  extravagances  or  ex- 
cesses. If  Mr.  Kahn  should  be  included  in  the  cabinet 
it  would  not  be  out  of  compliment  to  California — this  is 
no  time  for  compliments — but  because  his  capacities  are 
of  the  kind  that  ought  to  be  drafted. 

The  most  important  appointment  of  all  is,  of  course, 
that  of  Secretary  of  State.  However  much  we  may 
yearn  for  a  foreign  policy  of  exclusiveness,  we  may  as 
well  make  up  our  minds  that  it  is  not  to  be.  It  can 
never  be  unless  we  are  prepared  to  face  also  a  com- 
mercial exclusiveness  and  to  withdraw  from  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  We  may  cut  ourselves  loose  from  the 
Versailles  treaty  and  refuse  to  participate  in  European 
vendettas  and  bickerings,  but  when  the  first  American 
soldier  landed  in  France  we  put  our  hands  to  a  plow 
from  which  there  is  no  turning  back.    We  have  to  go 


on.  There  can  be  no  indifference  to  European  affairs. 
Even  if  we  could  turn  our  back  upon  Europe  there 
would  still  be  the  mighty  problems  of  Japan,  China, 
Eastern  Siberia — that  is  to  say  Russia — and  the  incal- 
culable interests  that  come  under  the  designation  of 
transpacific.  Russia  alone  presents  a  problem  of  stag- 
gering magnitude,  and  however  distasteful  it  may  be  to 
our  apathies  it  becomes  a  duty  to  say  frankly  that  the 
shadow  of  Russia  has  fallen  across  the  face  of  the 
world  and  we  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  it. 

To  say  that  "It  doesn't  make  any  difference  who  is 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,"  as  Senator  Penrose  re- 
marked recently  in  Washington,  seems  to  indicate  ec- 
centricity rather  than  sagacity.  It  matters  a  great  deal 
who  is  Secretary  of  State.  It  matters  all  the  way 
between  security  and  calamity.  Mr.  Harding  himself 
has  disclaimed  any  special  ability  in  dealing  with  for- 
eign affairs.  It  was  not  expected  of  him,  nor  perhaps 
is  it  even  desirable  at  a  time  when  specialists  in  the 
White  House  are  not  among  our  peculiar  needs.  But 
there  must  be  a  specialist  as  Secretary  of  State.  Here, 
at  least,  there  should  be  no  experiments  and  no  com- 
promises. The  wisest  man  in  the  nation,  indeed  in  the 
world,  might  well  be  awed  by  the  task  of  conducting 
our  foreign  relations. 

The  Argonaut  believes  that  there  is  one  man,  and 
only  one,  so  eminent  in  his  capacities  as  to  command 
the  support  of  all  the  political  intelligence  of  the  nation. 
That  man  is  Elihu  Root.  There  is  no  need  to  recite  his 
qualifications,  for  they  have  been  proved.  No  mis- 
step has  ever  been  registered  against  him.  He  knows 
how  to  be  dominant  in  his  own  sphere  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  the  proper  subordination  to  the  ideas  of 
the  President.  His  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  is  un- 
rivaled and  his  dexterity  in  their  management  has  never 
been  surpassed.  There  are  other  able  men  without 
question,  and  among  them  is  Mr.  Hughes,  whose  name 
has  often  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Secre- 
taryship of  State.  Now  the  Argonaut  yields  to  no  one" 
in  its  admiration  for  Mr.  Hughes,  but  it  questions  much 
if  his  great  abilities  might  not  be  more  usefully  em- 
ployed than  here.  Mr.  Hughes  is  not  known  as  a 
student  of  foreign  affairs,  nor  is  it  evident  that  the 
qualifications  of  a  great  lawyer  are  necessarily  those 
also  of  a  great  diplomat.  The  country  will  hopefullv 
accept  any  appointment  that  Mr.  Harding  may  make, 
but  it  may  be  said  also,  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than 
Mr.  Harding,  that  the  country  is  deeply  concerned  with 
the  state  and  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  and  that 
nothing  would  so  much  conduce  to  public  confidence  as 
the  realization  that  our  foreign  affairs  are  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Root. 

For  this  is  not  a  matter  of  trade  agreements  nor  of 
'the  ordinary  routine  of  the  peaceful  days  that  have 
past.  Unless  there  shall  be  some  definite  and  pacific 
action,  some  positive  and  progressive  action  toward 
an  international  understanding,  then  we  may  expect 
that  all  the  horrors  of  war  will  soon  be  upon  us  again, 
and  perhaps  even  in  an  aggravated  form.  The  portents 
are  unmistakable.  A  negative  policy  is  no  policy  at  all. 
We  escaped  from  the  super-government  of  the  league 
of  nations,  not  that  we  might  then  do  nothing  at  all,  but 
that  we  might  then  do  something  better.  Mr.  Root, 
unobtrusively  and  modestly,  has  been  at  work  along 
those  lines.  He  has  no  belief  that  we  can  reach  the 
top  of  the  ladder  by  a  single  jump.  That  eccentricity 
belongs  to  the  rule  from  which  we  have  escaped.  The 
ladder,  like  all  ladders,  must  be  mounted  step  by  step, 
and  among  the  first  steps  are  a  codification  of  interna- 
tional law  and  an  extension  of  the  arbitration  treaties 
now  in  force.  We  must  expel  from  our  min'l=  th  ;  idea 
that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  mark  time.  Th 
catastrophe.  The  work  of  world  pacificati 
antees  for  the  future,  must  be  undertaken 
resolution,  and  experience,  and  it  must  be  done 
No  capacity  is  too  great  for  that  task.    To  lay  its  bur- 
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den  upon  untried  shoulders,  to  fail  in  securing,  not 
some  of  the  necessary  qualifications,  but  all  of  them,  is 
to  invite  catastrophe  so  measureless  as  to  be  unim- 
aginable. , 


Disarmament. 
There  is  a  general  expectation  that  what  may'  be 
called  the  naval  disarmaments  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate  committee  will  be  reported  favorably  and  passed 
by  both  Houses.  This  resolution  requests  the  Presi- 
dent, "if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interests,  to 
advise  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan, 
respectively,  that  this  government  will  at  once  take  up 
directly  with  their  governments  and  without  waiting 
upon  the  action  of  any  other  nation,  the  question  of  dis- 
armament, with  a  view  of  quickly  coming  to  an  under- 
standing by  which  the  naval  building  programmes  of  each 
of  said  governments  should  be  reduced."  It  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  suggest  a  specific  rate  of  decrease,  but 
it  was  wisely  decided  to  frame  the  resolution  as  loosely 
as  possible  and  to  leave  the  rivet  work  to  the  negotiators. 
Now  the  Argonaut  is  heartily  in  favor  of  whatever 
may  tend  toward  the  peace  of  the  world,  nor  is  it  in  the 
least  disposed  to  advance  a  non  possumus  against  any 
proposal  that  looks  toward  that  end.  Putting  the  moral 
question  upon  one  side — although  it  should  come  first — 
it  is  impossible  to  consider  without  grave  concern  the 
spending  of  such  colossal  sums  of  money  at  a  time 
when  retrenchment  should  be  the  order  of  the  day 
throughout  the  world. 

But  neither  morality  nor  economy  should  blind  our 
eyes  to  facts.     The  proposal  to  limit  our  naval  arma- 
ment is  based  on  the  accepted  heresy  that  the  war  is  now 
over  and  that  the  only  task  is  one  of  reconstruction 
upon  better  and  more  stable  foundations.    Must  we,  we 
are  asked,  participate  in  the  wave  of  distrust  and  sus- 
picion that  we  by  our  example  might  quell  ?    Ought  we 
to  throw  our  gloves  into  the  list  against  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  ought  they  to  throw  their  gloves  into  the 
lists  against  us,  by  a  competition  in  naval  armaments 
that  must  necessarily  be  a  suggestion  of  the  cause  of  all 
armaments,   that   is   to    say   war?     What    conceivable 
cause  of  a  war  quarrel  can  there  be  with  either  Great 
Britain   or   Japan  ?     Why, .  then,   should  there   not  be 
some  sort  of  trianguiar  gesture  of  mutual   confidence 
that  should  convert  the  improbable  into  the  impossible? 
It  is  all  very  specious  and  even  laudable,  but  unfortu- 
nately there  are   facts  that  intervene,  not  necessarily 
with  a  veto,  but  at  least  with  a  suggestion  of  caution. 
The  war,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  is  by  no 
means  over.    Apart  from  the  numerous  actual  conflicts 
that  are  now  being  waged  and  the  other  conflicts  that 
are  nearly  certainly  imminent — Russia  against  Poland, 
for  example,  and  against  the  Balkan  States — there  is 
now  such   a  condition   of  volcanic   unrest   throughout 
Europe  as  to  preclude  any  intelligent  hope  of  practical 
reconstruction  in   the   immediate   future.     And   if   the 
clouds  overhanging  Europe  are  dark,  the  clouds  over- 
hanging Asia  are  darker  still.     Great  Britain — so  we 
are  told  almost  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press — is  about 
to  abandon  Persia.     Perhaps  she  ought  never  to  have 
been  there,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  bloody 
hoofs  of  the  Russian  Reds  will  instantly  occupy  every 
inch   of   soil   thus   vacated,   just   as   was   the   case   in 
Armenia.     A  Bolshevist  Asia  would  be  a  horror  that 
not  even  hell   itself  could  parallel,   and  to  shut  one's 
eyes  to  such  a  possibility  is  merely  to  proclaim  oneself 
an   ignoramus.     There   are   one  thousand   millions   of 
people  in  Asia.    They  are  like  the  sands  of  the  seashore 
in  multitude.    And  Asia  is  not  very  far  from  America. 
Japan  is   in   Asia   and — quite   legitimately — intends   to 
lead  Asia. 

These  facts,  European  and  Asiatic,  are  not  recited 
for  alarmist  purposes,  but  none  the  less  they  have  a 
vivid  bearing  on  disarmament.    They  point  to  the  fact 
that  neither  the  British  nor  the  Japanese  are  masters 
over  their  own   policies  in  the  face  of  a   world-wide 
situation  full   of  unimaginable  possibilities.     Xor,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  are  we.    Great  Brtain  and  Japan  can 
take  care  of  themselves  and  will  doubtless  do  so.  but 
can  we  afford  to  ignore  the  contingencies  that  may  at 
any  moment  emerge  from  the  great  political  fog  bank 
that  >s  the  only  thing  in  sight?      Can  we  afford  to  dis- 
arm  merely  on  the  conviction  that  there  can  be  no  casus 
?o  far  as  Great  Britain  and  Japan  are  concerned? 
■n  though  Great  Britain  and  Japan  should  both  con- 
to  disarm  it  is  still  open  to  question  if  we  could 
ird  to  do  so,  if  we  ought  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
power  to  make  peace  as  well  as  to  make  war.     Such 


questions  would  not  arise  in  normal  times.  But  these 
are  not  normal  times,  and  perhaps  the  most  fatal  of  all 
mistakes  is  to  suppose  that  we  are  even  moving  in  the 
direction  of  normality,  or  are  we  still  afflicted  with 
the  fairy-tale  conviction  that  wishes  come  true  ? 

There  is  another  point  that  should  not  be  quite  over- 
looked. What  guarantee  should  we  have  that  disarma- 
ment undertakings  would  be  honored?  Japan  could 
easily  keep  her  activities  an  impenetrable  secret  from 
the  world.  Secrecy  is  her  long  suit.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  throw  stones  nor  to  claim  a  monopoly  of  the 
virtues,  but  we  may  still  remember  that  Asiatic  ideals 
are  not  ours,  nor  is  the  Asiatic  code  ours.  Japan  at- 
tacked the  Russian  navy  and  then  declared  war,  an 
unusual  procedure,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

But  there  can  be  no  harm  in  discussing  the  matter, 
although  the  Argonaut  believes  that  neither  Great 
Britain  nor  Japan  will  consent  to  lessen  their  present 
prosoective  naval  strength,  and  this  not  because  they 
wish  to  compete  in  naval  strength  with  America,  but 
because  they  do  not  know,  any  more  than  we  know, 
what  tremendous  things  may  be  brought  to  birth  in  the 
near  future.  . 


attempts  that  are  being  made  by  interested  persons  to 
interpose  artificial  barriers  against  that  very  tendency. 


The  Immigration  Bill. 
Immigration  ought  to  be  restricted  for  a  year  or  for 
so  long  as  may  be  necessary  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
there  is  now  a  surplus  of  labor  in  the  country  or  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  unmanageable  flood  of  new  ar- 
rivals from  Europe.  But  assertions,  and  they  are  nu- 
merous enough,  are  not  proof.  Nor,  it  may  be  said, 
are  the  statistics  that  are  supplied  by  interested  persons. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  volume  of  unemploy- 
ment at  any  given  time  nor  would  it  be  conclusive  as  to 
immigration  if  it  could  be  determined.  There  might  be 
large  numbers  of  men  unemployed  in  the  great  cities 
and  belonging  mainly  to  the  industrial  classes,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  might  be  a  serious  shortage  of 
farm  hands.  Statistics  of  unemployment  are  therefore 
wholly  misleading  so  far  as  immigration  is  concerned 
unless  they  are  accompanied  with  other  statistics  show- 
ing the  labor  shortage.  To  prohibit  all  kinds  of  immi- 
gration because  of  unemployment  in  the  cities  might 
easily  be  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  the  farmer  and 
therefore  an  injury  to  the  whole  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Congress  is  besieged  with  pro- 
tests against  the  immigration  bill,  and  they  come,  not 
only  from  the  farming,  but  also  from  the  industrial 
interests.  The  cigar  makers,  for  example,  say  that  they 
can  not  get  enough  workers.  Representative  Hudspeth 
of  Texas  urges  the  admission  of  Mexicans,  who  are 
needed  in  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado,  by  the  cotton  and 
wool  men  of  Arizona,  and  by  the  farmers  and  live  stock 
producers  of  Texas.  The  Association  of  Dress  Manu- 
facturers in  New  York  say  that  if  immigration  is 
stopped  there  can  be  no  reduction  in  prices.  They  pay 
from  $25  to  S40  a  week  wages,  but  American-born 
girls  will  not  work  in  factories  because  they  think  it 
beneath  them.  They  would  rather  earn  from  $15  to 
$18  a  week  as  stenographers.  And  then  comes  the 
Greater  New  York  Taxpayers  Association  with  an  as- 
sertion that  the  lack  of  houses  is  due  largely  to  shortage 
of  labor.  Evidently  there  are  many  sides  to  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  to  be  settled  by  statistics  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Statistics  of  immigration  are  equally  fallacious  unless 
accompanied  by  statistics  of  emigration,  which  they 
rarely  are.  That  nearly  half  a  million  people  arrived 
during  the  five  months  ending  November  of  last  year 
seems  formidable  enough,  but  it  becomes  much  less  for 
midable  when  we  learn  that  181.000  persons  left  the 
country  during  the  same  period.  The  net  increase  dur- 
ing the  five  months  was  291,000,  by  no  means  a  serious 
total  when  we  remember  that  there  was  no  immigration 
at  all  during  the  four  years  of  the  war. 

The  statement  that  vast  floods  of  Europeans  are  pre- 
paring to  come  to  America  seems  to  have  no  founda- 
tion in  fact.  At  least  there  is  no  evidence  of  it.  The 
Italian  government  has  just  made  known  to  our  State 
Department  the  fact  that  it  has  entirely  prohibited  emi- 
gration from  Italy  pending  definite  information  as  to 
the  kind  of  workmen  that  we  need. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  case  it 
is  obvious  that  a  restricted  or  prohibited  immigration 
tends  to  perpetuate  high  prices  by  creating  a  monopoly 
of  labor.  We  are  just  beginning  to  congratulate  our- 
selves that  prices,  through  the  operation  of  economic 
law,  are  beginning  to  show  a  downward  tendency.  It 
may  therefore  be  well  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 


The  Crime  Wave. 
The  sociologist  intent  on  exploring  the  sources  of 
what  is  called  the  crime  wave  may  take  his  choice  from 
an  extensive  variety  of  theories.  The  experts  are  as 
numerous  as  blackberries,  although  not  nearly  so  alike. 
As  a  people  we  are  extraordinarily  attentive  to  the 
expert,  always  provided  he  has  some  .theory  so  novel 
that  no  one  ever  heard  of  it  before  nor  is  likely  to  hear 
of  it  again.  That  is  why  we  take  so  little  notice  di  the 
Chicago  chief  of  police  who  holds  the  antiquated  belief 
that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  crime  is  to  catch  the 
criminal,  and  that  the  best  way  to  catch  the  criminal  is 
the  honest  use  of  honest  policemen.  Now  if  the  Chi- 
cago chief  of  police  were  to  advance  the  theory  that 
all  criminals  have  brain  lesions  that  can  be  cut  off 
like  an  appendix,  or  that  all  criminals  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  grandmothers  with  warts  on  their  fore- 
heads who  married  Democrats,  his  opinion  would  be 
received  with  deep  interest  everywhere,  it  would  be 
advertised  to  the  whole  nation,  and  he  would  be  pro- 
claimed as  a  progressive  of  the  first  water.  That  the 
Chicago  chief  of  police  has  nearly  eradicated  crimes 
of  violence  in  his  own  city  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  relevant  to  the  discussion. 

But  traces  of  intelligence  may  sometimes  be  found 
even  in  the  expert.  When  William  J.  Burns,  for  ex- 
ample, tells  us  that  the  crime  wave  is  due  largely  to  the 
war  he  says  something  that  is  almost  an  axiom.  But 
he  adds  a  reflection  that  is  distinctly  interesting  and 
that  goes  some  way  to  explain,  not  only  crime,  but  radi- 
calism. Here,  he  says,  are  millions  of  soldiers  all  over 
the  world  who  for  years  have  been  veritably  taking  no 
thought  for  the  morrow  so  far  as  their  bodily  necessi- 
ties were  concerned.  Everything  that  they  needed,  and 
of  the  best,  from  a  shoe  lace  to  a  surgical  operation, 
was  furnished  on  demand.  All  responsibilities,  all  cares 
except  for  the  military  duties  of  the  moment,  were 
taken  from  them.  The  government,  for  them,  became 
an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  every  physical  requisite. 
All  these  men  are  now  returned  to  civil  life  and  to  the 
competitions  of  individual  effort,  to  its  chances  and  its 
hazards.  The  weaker  ones  among  them  are  apt  to  be- 
come criminals.  And  even  among  the  stronger  ones 
there  is  a  disposition  to  ask  why  the  various  govern- 
ments that  stood  in  loco  parentis  to  some  twenty-five 
millions  of  men  in  a  state  of  war  can  not  to  some  extent 
continue  those  same  functions  and  guarantees  in  a  state 
of  peace.     And  that,  of  course,  is  communism. 

Another  intelligent  suggestion  comes  from  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Glueck,  who  invites  us  to  regard  prohibition  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  violent  crimes.  There  are  always 
those  among  us,  says  Dr.  Glueck,  with  anti-social — that 
is  to  say  criminal — instincts.  These  instincts  were  once 
expressed  by  carousals  and  by  drunkenness  resulting 
in  the  minor  offenders  that  crowded  our  police  courts. 
But  this  safety  valve,  so  to  speak,  has  been  closed,  with 
the  result  that  minor  offenders  have  decreased  in  num- 
ber, but  with  a  more  than  compensatory  increase  of 
violent  criminals.  Radicalism  also  may  be  attributed 
to  the  same  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  war.  The  rich  man 
may  have  all  the  liquor  that  he  wants  from  his  private 
stores.  The  poor  man,  having  no  private  stores,  must 
go  without.  Radicalism  in  America  received  more  am- 
munition for  its  propaganda  from  this  one  factor  than 
from  all  others  put  together. 

But  war  and  prohibition  are  facts,  and  we  must  now 
deal  with  results  rather  than  causes  that  are  largely 
beyond  our  control.  And  there  is  only  one  way  in 
which  we  can  deal  with  these  particular  results,  and 
it  is  the  prosaic  way  of  catching  the  criminal.  Here  in 
San  Francisco  we  have  considered  the  catching  of  the 
criminal  as  a  matter  wholly  unimportant  in  comparison 
with  catching  the  votes. 


Editorial  Notes. 

A  correspondent  whose  interesting  letter  appears  in 
another  column  recommends  the  teaching  of  good 
dancing  in  our  schools  as  a  corrective  to  the  jazz  abomi- 
nations that  now  afflict  us.  With  all  due  respect  to  our 
correspondent,  we  hope  sincerely  that  his  counsel  will 
not  prevail.  Our  children  are  already  taught  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  the  wrong  subjects  and  too  little  of  the 
right  ones.  When  we  find  that  the  schools  are  actually 
producing  children  who  can  read  acceptably,  spell  cor- 
rectly, and  do  simple  arithmetic  it  may  then  be  time  to 
add  the  graces  to  the  essentials.    But  so  long  as  parents 
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allow  their  children  to  be  debauched  by  jazz  music  and 
jazz  dancing,  so  long  it  will  be  useless  for  the  schools 
to  attempt  the  antidote  to  the  poison. 


Attention  was  drawn  last  week  to  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Alice  Woodcock,  participant  in  a  peculiarly  ugly  form 
of  murder  and  convicted  and  sentenced  sixteen  months 
ago  on  a  lesser  charge  of  perjury,  was  still  at  liberty 
while  various  legal  officials  were  nodding  and  dreaming 
over  her  case.  It  now  seems  that  Mrs.  Woodcock  is 
not.  only  at  liberty,  but  has  been  engaged  as  a  school- 
teacher. We  wonder  who  appointed  her  to  that  position 
and  under  what  theory  as  to  the  moral  influences  that 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  children.  The  belief 
that  the  young  idea  should  be  taught  how  to  shoot  may 

easily  be  carried  too  far. 

■■■   

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  SNOB-DOCTOR. 


The  Battle  of  Jutland. 

Berkeley,  January  10,  1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  One  might  be  amusingly  sarcastic 
over  the  apparent  disappointment  of  German  naval  strategists 
that  Britain  didn't  wipe  out  their  fleet  at  Jutland.  But  there 
is  a  most  serious  side  to  the  efforts  being  made  to  prove  that 
the  one  big  naval  battle  of  the  war  was  a  German  victory. 
It  shows  the  German  mind  still  functioning  in  the  old  way, 
only  perhaps  worse.  For  now  we  have  minds,  and  Americans 
are  asked  to  follow  them,  arguing  that  a  fleet,  which  after  a 
battle  never  appeared  again  except  to  surrender,  won  the 
battle.  It  is  German  logic  again — for  Germany  first,  no  matter 
how.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  France  is  right — that  Germany 
was  not  whipped  enough.  It  means  that  in  Germany  text- 
books are  being  produced  by  which  the  rising  generation  is 
taught  of  this  battle  as  a  glorious  German  triumph ;  doubtless 
such  histories  also  are  appearing  which  show  (anything  is  pos- 
sible to  a  German  mind  fox  the  fiber  alles  idea)  the  matchless 
glory  won  by  Germany  at  the  Marne.  There  is  far  more 
reason  to  call  the  Marne  a  German  victory.  For  was  she  not 
able,  after  it,  to  win  her  greatest  army  victories,  whereas  after 
Jutland  her  fleet  never  acted  again?  The  painful  failure  of 
General  Joffre  to  wipe  out  the  German  armies  at  the  first 
battle  of  the  Marne  should  be  (and  probably  is  being)  written 
up  as  a  German  victory.  And,  we  may  conclude,  the  agree- 
ment to  an  armistice  on  terms  liberal  to  Germany  bears  in 
the  German  mind  no  other  meaning  than  that  the  Allies 
(America  included,  and  perhaps  America  specially,  for  she  led 
in  proposing  the  armistice)  just  managed  to  save  themselves 
from  the  frightful  military  defeat  Germans  were  on  the  point 
of  giving  them.  Citizen. 

■ 

Our  Dancing. 

San  Francisco,  January  9,  1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  dance-hall  problem  today  is  but 
the  natural  development  of  an  unchecked  evil  which  has  had 
little  or  no  opposition  through  educational  enlightenment. 
There  has  been  insufficient  established  influences  for  good  to 
successfully  combat  this  pernicious  pressure  on  the  minds  of 
our  youth. 

People  will  dance.  They  have  danced  through  all  the  cen- 
turies. And  always  their  dancing  has  reflected  the  spirit  and 
degree  of  average  intelligence  attained  at  that  period.  Now 
when  jazz — this  "shimmy  shaking"  art  of  physical  contact — 
is  continually  held  up  to  the  vision  and  labeled  dancing,  with 
public  approval  implying  that  it  is  the  acme  of  accomplish- 
ment, it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  maturing  mind  thus 
nourished  on  ugliness  to  be  capable  of  appreciating  even  in 
a  small  degree  the  true  beauty  and  value  of  this  fine  art. 

Art  is  aesthetics,  the  science  of  the  beautiful ;  to  it  belong 
cultivation  and  refinement,  and  the  dance  as  a  branch  of  the 
tree  is  the  great  teacher  of  rhythm,  deportment,  physical 
bearing,  and  in  ballroom  form  is  the  foundation  of  a  correct 
social  intercourse. 

We  have  great  universites,  colleges,  and  many  splendid  fa 
cilities  of  education,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
private  institutions,  no  instruction  in  correct  dancing  is 
given  and  no  acknowledgment  of  its  merit  is  ever  made.  In 
this  city  there  are  several  so-called  colleges  or  academies  of 
social  dancing,  but  they  are  merely  dance  halls  with  easier 
sounded  names,  evasions  of  truth  and  light.  There  is  not  one 
floor  in  the  entire  city  given  over  entirely  to  good  dancing, 
and  if  at  some  small  gathering  excellent  music  were  furnished 
it  is  improbable  that  sufficient  couples  with  ability  to  interpret 
it  could  be  found  to  more  than  sprinkle  the  floor.  In  these 
respects  San  Francisco  is  behind  its  fellow  cities,  and  here,  as 
I  have  endeavored  to  point  out,  are  the  underlying  reasons 
for  the  extremely  bad   state  of  the  present  conditions. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  great  need  for  improvement,  the 
atmosphere  has  become  so  permeated  by  this  insipidity  that  it 
takes  courage  and  the  crusader  spirit  for  an  orchestral  leader 
to  venture  on  a  programme  which  includes  an  occasional 
classic  number.  And  to  cite  another  example,  a  recent  magazine 
writer  in  an  interview  with  Pavlowa,  the  great  Russian  danseuse, 
was  so  lacking  in  discernment  as  to  ask  that  famous  artist  if 
she  approved  this  modern  contortional  cohesion,  jazz  dancing. 
Her  reply  sums  it  all  up:  "It  is  for  me  too  familiar."  And 
she  may  have  added,  too  vulgar.  What  kind  of  an  education 
had  a  man  received  who  would  ask  an  avowed  lover  of  beauty 
if  she  also  loved  ugliness  ?  The  same  kind  that  the  majority 
of  us  are  now  receiving. 

In  that  fine  example  of  architecture,  the  large  American 
hotel,  only  jazz  music  is  furnished.  Is  this  incongruity,  this 
poor  taste,  the  fault  of  the  manager  or  patron  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly depraved  to  associate  with  strangers  on  the  intimate 
manner  of  the  dance  hall  as  one  writer  suggests,  but  the 
dancing  itself  is   the   form   of  the   dissipation. 

The  cause  must  be  eliminated,  and  this  will  automatically 
remove  the  effects.  There  is  one  remedy.  We  must  add  cor- 
rect dancing  to  our  educational  system,  revise  and  improve  our 
social  organization  through  clubs,  community  centres,  etc. 
Then  after  removing  the  now  apparent  evils,  we  can  safely 
trust  enlightenment  to  accomplish  the  remainder.  Are  we  to 
expect  a  future  steeped  in  vulgarity  or  shall  we  have  refine- 
ment and  artistic  appreciation?  G.  L.  McF. 


A  sixty-year  lease  of  a  tract  of  400,000  square  miles 
in  Northeastern  Siberia  has  been  acquired  by  an  or- 
ganization of  Western  American  financiers  who  have 
exclusive  rights  to  develop  coal,  oil,  and  fisheries. 

m%w      

The  blossom  of  the  wattle,  a  tree  of  the  gum  family, 
has  assumed  a  distinct  national  significance  and  has 
been  recognized  as  Australia's  floral  emblem. 


(Mr.  Desmond  MacCarthy  has  long  been  known  as  a  bril- 
liant and  original  essayist,  equally  competent  to  scourge  the 
foibles  as  to  praise  the  virtues  of  the  day.  Most  of  his 
writings  have  appeared  in  newspaper  form,  but  some  of  the 
best  of  them  have  now  been  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
as  a  volume  under  the  title  of  "Remnants."  A  single  example 
from  a  delightful  collection  should  serve  to  extend  a  general 
interest   in   Mr.    MacCarthy's  writings.) 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  also  received  a  copy  of 
the  prospectus  which  I  found  enclosed  in  a  large  en- 
velope of  superfine  quality  on  my  breakfast-table  the 
other  morning.  The  drift  of  it  was  unusual.  In  this 
document  Mr.  Ponde,  M.  A.,  of  Harley  Street,  an- 
nounced that  his  consulting  hours  were  10  to  1  and 
3  to  5,  and  that  between  those  hours  he  was  at  the 
service  of  any  one  who  wished  to  consult  him  about 
any  uneasiness  they  might  have  felt  with  regard  to  their 
social  position.  "It  is  not  uncommon,"  the  prospectus 
ran,  "for  those  whose  accomplishments,  education,  in- 
comes, and  good  sense  might  be  expected  to  render  them 
immune  from  such  uneasiness  to  suffer  intermittently. 
or  even  chronically,  from  distressing  doubts  as  to  their 
own  claims  to  gentility,  especially  in  the  company  of 
those  who  set  store  by  such  distinctions.  Their  trouble 
has  been,  in  most  cases,  much  aggravated  by  reserve, 
such  matters  being  regarded  as  too  delicate  and  in- 
vidious to  be  touched  upon  in  conversation.  For  al- 
though the  claims  of  the  absent  to  be  lady  or  gentleman, 
as  the  case  may  be,  are  often  brightly  discussed  among 
their  friends,  the  person  concerned  derives  little  benefit: 
from  these  discussions;  on  his  or  her  appearance  the 
conversation  is  too  often  turned  into  other  channels. 
On  the  other  hand,  free  communication  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  about  his  own  sufferings  and  symptoms — 
the  open-mind  cure — wide  experience  has  convinced 
Mr.  Ponde  is  the  first  step  towards  healthy  recovery. 
He  therefore  holds  himself  prepared  to  examine  into 
and  advise  all  upon  such  cases  between  the  hours  men- 
tioned above.  The  strictest  confidence  is,  of  course, 
guaranteed." 

Enclosed  were  a  number  of  testimonials  announcing 
complete  recovery  from  fear  of  flunkeys,  unintentional 
condescension,  unwilling  humility,  chronic  oblivion  of 
unsuccessful  relations  and  cases  of  the  most  virulent 
compound  snobbishness.  One  well-known  novelist 
wrrites :  "Since  undergoing  three  weeks'  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Ponde,  dining  out  in  fashionable 
houses  has  been  an  unmixed  pleasure  to  me.  ...  T  no 
longer  experience  a  painful  acuity  of  delight  on  such 
occasions,  nor  on  returning  home  to  my  wife  and  flat 
do  I  suffer  from  any  wistful  sense  of  depression.  .  .  . 
The  scenes  of  social  life  in  my  books  have  gained,  too. 
in  verisimilitude.  Such  phrases  as  'undefinable  charm, ' 
'easy  breadth  of  manner,'  'gracious  frankness'  no  longer 
come  with  undue  frequency  from  my  pen;  nor  have  I 
lately  let  slip  such  sentences  as,  'Certainly,'  he  replied, 
'wiping  the  duchess'  cream  from  his  moustache.'  " 

A  business  man  of  great  resources  and  wide  influence 
also  writes ;  "Thanks  to  Mr.  Ponde,  I  am  a  richer  man 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  been.  I  have  not  only 
refused  a  peerage,  but  I  am  much  harder  to  get  round. 
It  is  almost  impossible  now  to  persuade  me  to  employ 
idle  young  men  of  good  connections  to  the  detriment  of 
my  own  business.  The  bracing  effort  of  the  Ponde 
treatment  upon  my  own  deportment  may  be  illustrated 
by  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  my  youngest 
daughter  to  her  brother  at  Oxford.  'Papa,'  she  writes, 
'is  changed.  He  no  longer  fusses  about  like  a  little  dog 
that  has  been  scratched  behind  the  ears  when  Lady  X 
drives  over  here  in  the  afternoon.' " 

Although  Mr.  Ponde's  fee  was  high,  two  guineas  for 
a  first  consultation,  my  curiosity  was  so  strong  that  I 
felt  that  I  must  visit  this  interesting  specialist.  I  flat- 
tered myself  that  I  stood  in  no  need  of  his  professional 
advice ;  but  half  an  hour  later,  on  ringing  his  bell  in 
Harley  Street,  I  confess  I  felt  the  qualms  of  a  patient. 
As  the  man-servant  opened  the  door  my  nervousness 
was  increased  by  having  to  step  aside  for  an  elegant 
lady  hurrying  out  in  a  state  of  unmistakable  agitation. 
She  was  adjusting  her  veil,  on  the  meshes  of  which  a 
tear  trembled,  and  I  noticed  in  the  palm  of  her  little 
gloved  hand,  squeezed  into  a  tight  ball,  a  tiny,  damp, 
cobwebby  handkerchief.  I  began  to  conceive  a  dis- 
tinctly alarming  side  of  Mr.  Ponde. 

In  the  waiting-room,  decorated  with  the  usual  mas- 
sive bronze  ornaments  and  large,  inexpensive  oil  paint- 
ings, sat  two  other  patients,  one  of  whom  lowered  his 
paper  for  a  moment  to  throw  a  penetrating  glance  at  me 
as  I  entered.  After  a  few  minutes,  this  one — an  elderly, 
grizzled  man,  with  pince-nez  and  perfectly  dressed — 
was  silently  summoned  from  the  door.  He  got  up  with 
prompt  determination,  crossed  the  room  with  a  quick 
military  step,  and  left  me  alone  with  a  pair  of  legs  and 
the  broad  sheet  of  the  opened  Times  facing  me  in  the 
chair  opposite.  The  boots  conveyed  nothing:  the 
trousers  were  black.  Could  he  be  a  clergyman?  I  gave 
a  barking  cough,  but  the  large,  clean  hands  only  shifted 
their  grasp  upon  the  crackling  paper,  and  raised  it  a 
little  higher,  displaying  a  well-filled  waistcoat  and  a 
watch-chain.  However,  I  thought,  he  must  reveal  him- 
self presently,  and  I  relapsed  into  wondering  vaguely 
what  could  be  the  matter  with  him.  At  last  the  front 
door  shut  again  and  the  man-servant  apneared;  but  to 
my  great  disappointment  my  companion  did  not  move. 
"I  have  a  definite  appointment  at  a  definite  hour,"  said 
a  sonorous  voice  behind  the  paper.  "I  prefer  to  wait." 
The  consulting  room  was  large  with  dark  corners 


Mr.  Ponde,  a  pale,  beardless  man  of  forty,  was  standing 
before  the  fire  with  his  coat-tails  up.  Without  shaking 
hands,  but  with  a  reassuring,  almost  humorous  smile, 
he  motioned  me  to  a  great  chair,  on  which  the  full 
light  from  the  long  garden  window  fell,  while  he  sat 
down  himself  at  a  large  writing-table.  Taking  from  a 
drawer  a  heavy  indexed  volume,  he  asked  me  my  name 
and  address,  the  amount  of  my  income,  my  father's  pro- 
fession, my  own,  if  I  was  married,  who  my  grandfather 
was,  my  maternal  grandfather,  whether  I  was  richer  or 
poorer  than  my  parents ;  and  while  I  was  answering 
these  questions  he  looked  at  me  narrowly  yet  not  un- 
pleasantly. I  was  just  explaining  that  my  wife's  father 
imported  bananas  when  he  said  quickly:  "You  should 
be  more  careful  about  your  clothes ;  but  I  will  give  you 
a  few  practical  hints  presently."  And  after  having 
jotted  down  my  replies  in  the  ledger,  he  got  up  and 
stood  again  before  the  fire,  this  time  warming  his  hands 
and  with  his  back  to  me.  "Well,"  he  said  heartily,  "I 
have  seen  very  little  of  you,  but  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing  positively:  you  need  not  change  ycur  address. 
You  can  stand  Pimlico.  Now  tell  me  your  symptoms." 
Oddly  enough,  I  was  not  prepared  for  this.  Quite  a 
long  pause  followed. 

"I  know,"  he  began  in  a  steady,  kind  voice,  "these 
things  are  difficult  to  tell,  but  you  must  treat  me  with 
the  same  confidence  as  you  would  your  medical  man  or 
I  can  do  nothing  for  you." 

As  I  could  not  collect  my  wits  and  remained  silent, 
he  went  on :  "However  strange  and  delicately  hu- 
miliating your  own  case  may  seem  to  you,  let  me  assure 
you  it  is  not  an  exceptional  one.  My  experience  enables 
me  to  tell  you  confidently  that  others  whom  you  would 
not  suspect  have  felt  the  same.  Come,  I  will  ask  you 
some  questions.  Do  you,  for  instance,  feel  more  embar- 
rassed— excited,  shall  we  say — when  actually  in  the 
company  of  your  social  superiors  or  afterwards  on  the 
way  home?  An  important  temperamental  difference 
is  involved,  and  I  must  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  cate- 
gory to  which  you  belong,  if  I  am  to  diagnose  your  case 
and  prescribe  for  you." 

At  this  point  I  could  not  help  telling  him  that  it  was 
no  uneasiness  whether  I  was,  or  was  not,  a  gentleman 
that  had  brought  me  to  him,  but  merely  curiosity  to  hear 
what  he  would  say.  He  smiled.  "Do  you  know  30  per 
cent,  of  my  patients  tell  me  that?"  This,  I  confess, 
staggered  me,  and  a  dreadful  misgiving  crept  into  my 
mind.  "Could  I  all  the  time  have  felt  unconsciously 
that  .  .  .  ?"  But  his  skepticism  nettled  me,  and  I  told 
him  rather  tartly  than  a  man  of  my  descent,  with  a 
pedigree  going  back  to  a  Giant  Mog  who  lived  202  A. 
D.,  could  not  possibly  doubt  his  gentility  or  suspect  him- 
self of  being  a  snob. 

"There  you  make  a  great  mistake,"  he  said  quickly. 
"Some  of  the  most  difficult  cases  of  diffident  snobbish- 
ness that  come  under  my  notice  are  precisely  those  in 
which  a  lively  sense  of  lineage  is  combined  either  with 
poverty  or  with  a  position  to  which  no  dignity  is  at- 
tached. Oh,  when  alone,  such  people  think  themselves 
equals  of  anybody  and  do  not  worry  their  heads  about 
such  matters,  but  in  the  company  of  important  per- 
sonages they  are  apt  to  be  as  uneasy  about  themselves 
as  the  most  conventional  parvenu,  and,  on  the  opposite 
sort  of  occasion,  to  be  as  insufferably  condescending. 
My  usual  method  of  treating  such  patients  is  to  make 
them  fetch  their  pedigree  and  to  point  out  that  as  a 
matter  of  creeping  fact  they  are  as  much  descended 
from  women  as  from  men.  In  forty-nine  cases  out  of 
fifty  pride  of  birth  collapses  under  this  test.  I  have  had 
hundreds  of  letters  from  patients,  thanking  me  in  glow- 
ing terms  for  having  removed  secretly  nourished  pre- 
tensions which  prevented  them  from  behaving  to  every- 
body in  a  natural  straightforward  sort  of  way.  But,  of 
course,  when  the  descent  is  uimpeachable  on  both  sides, 
the  case  requires  more  delicate  handling.  The  most 
difficult  case  of  diffident  snobbishness  I  think  I  ever 
treated  was  that  of  a  great-nephew  of  a  duke  who  hap- 
pened also  to  be  a  dentist:  he  died.  Indeed,  the  poor 
relations  of  great  houses  are,  alas,  almost  incurable. 
And  when  they  have  intermanied,  I  usually  say  quite 
frankly,  'Dear  madam  or  sir,  as  the  case  may  be,  you 
are  wasting  your  money,  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.' 
You  know  these  people,  how  rude  and  disagreable  they 
often  are  to  the  people  they  meet  staying  at  the  great 
house  on  their  annual  visit  there,  and  how  they  work 
the  head  of  the  family  for  all  he  is  worth  the  rest  of 
the  year,  till  his  name  becomes  a  perfect  bugbear  to 
their  neighbors  at  home. 

"Your  case,  however,  is  happily  different,  but  your 
mention  just  now  of  Mog  (do  not  wince  at  my  flip- 
pancy)   suggests   that   you    might   find   it   salutary   to 
follow  up  some  of  the  female  branches  of  your  pedi- 
gree.    Anyhow  try  it.  try  it  by  all  means.     But  look 
here,  I  must  give  you  a  warning.    It  is,  indeed,  part  of 
the  prescription.    Don't  in  consequence  of  your  investi- 
gations, pull  yourself  together  like  a  man  who  looks 
facts  in  the  face  and  proclaim  yourself  heartily  'middle- 
class.'     If  you  catch  yourself  doing  that,  believe  me, 
you  are  not  cured.    Plus  ca  change,  plus  c'esl  la  mcme 
chose.    And  a  word  of  counsel  with  regard  to  criticizing 
other  people.     Don't  think  that  snobbishness  in  all  its 
forms   is    a   disease    peculiar   to   any   one   class:         i; 
sporadic.     Let  me  disabuse  you  of  the  dang 
that  it  is  a  middle-class  ailment.    Only  the 
man  of  the  people,  as  the  phrase  goes,  a  la 
mark  you,  came  to  me  literally  pale  with  dist:  _ 
experienced  a  peculiar  and  delicious  glow  whi 
with  a  marchioness.    He  concluded  he  was  tainted  with 
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snobbishness,  s  thing  he  abhorred  and  despised ;  and 
having  marked  it  down  in  himself  he  now  saw  it  stick- 
ing out  not  only  of  determined  Radicals,  but  even  out 
of  some  of  his  colleagues.  He  has  put  himself  entirely 
in  my  hands,  and  at  the  present  stage  of  his  ailment 
the  principal  mischief  against  which  I  am  contending 
is  the  subtlety  and  persistence  of  his  penetration.  He 
goes  about  snuffing  for  the  tainted  breeze,  damning  and 
swearing  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  whiffing  it  every- 
where. When  he  comes  here,  I  say  to  him,  'Old  chap' 
(he  likes  being  called  old  chap),  'old  chap,  you  have 
missed  your  vocation,  you're  another  Thackeray.'  I 
am  trying,  you  see,  a  little  chaff  treatment. 

"Again,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  one  of  the 
saddest  cases  of  snobbishness  taking  the  form  of  chronic 
condescension,  is  a  young  countess,  a  sweet,  charming 
creature  with  a  heart  of  gold.  She  comes  to  me  week 
after  week,  always  with  the  same  lamentable  story : 
'Oh,  Mr.  Ponde,  it's  too  dreadful.  I  can't  help  feeling, 
whenever  I  do  anything  kind,  even  when  it's  a  little  or- 
dinary thing,  that  it  is  quite  specially  kind  as  coming 
from  me.  It's  too,  too  awful.  I  can't  even  hand  a  cup 
of  tea  to  an  author  or  an  artist  whom  I  admire  intensely 
without  feeling  somehow  that  he  ought  to  respond  as 
though  it  were  a  great  favor.  Dear,  dear  Mr.  Ponde, 
tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do.'  Well,  I  always  try  to 
spare  my  patients  all  the  pain  I  can,  but  this  morning, 
in  her  case,  I  was  driven  to  touch  a  nerve.  I  simply 
told  her,  'My  dear  lady,  they  all  notice  it  and  grin  about 
it  behind  your  back.'  It  quite  broke  her  down,  but  I 
think  it  may  do  her  good." 

Mr.  Ponde  paused,  and  smiled  at  me :  "I  have  talked 
to  you  about  my  other  patients,  but  that  is  part  of  my 
method.  In  one  sense  you  are  an  unsatisfactory  patient. 
I  mean,"  he  added  kindly,  seeing,  no  doubt,  a  look  of 
consternation  on  my  face,  "from  my  point  of  view.  For 
I  am  conscientiously  compelled  to  prescribe  for  you 
that  for  the  present  you  do  not  visit  me  again.  On 
these  topics  you  must  give  your  mind  a  good  rest.  You 
have  told  me  you  are  a  journalist,  and  it  will  do  you  no 
harm,  nor  me  either,  to  give  a  certain  publicity  to  our 
interview,  but  after  that  let  the  subject  drop."  We 
parted,  and  I  never  found  it  so  little  embarrassing  to 
give  a  professional  man  his  fee.  On  leaving  the  house, 
owing  no  doubt  to  some  miscalculation  on  his  part,  I 
found  myself  confronted  with  the  person  who  had  sat 
behind  the  Times  in  the  waiting-room.  I  recognized 
his  smooth,  dramatic  face  in  a  moment,  having  myself 
heard  him  lash  the  sins  of  society  from  the  pulpit.  I 
sat  under  him  last  Sunday;  the  congregation  was  thin- 
ner. His  denunciations  lacked  something  of  their  old 
romantic  gusto.  "The  Ponde  treatment  is  working,"  I 
thought;  "I  really  believe  he  is  better,  but  it  will  lose 
him  his  congregation." 


VOLTE-FACE:  A  STORY. 


(W.  M.  Lodge   in  the  Athcneum.) 

Early  one  morning  a  telegram  came  for  Margaret 
Jefferson.  She  looked  up  at  her  brother,  entering  for 
breakfast,  and  said: 

"Pater  is  dying.    I'm  going  up  by  the  11." 

Leonard's  expression  of  a  cheeky  cock-sparrow  set 
grimly. 

"At  those  people's?" 

"Yes.     I  think  you  might  come." 

He  debated  inwardly  the  worth  of  stirring  the  inex- 
plicable antagonism  between  himself  and  the  dying  man, 
and  weighed  the  value  of  his  appearance  on  the  scene. 
He  said:     "I  can't  stay." 

Margaret  dressed  carefully,  and  tried  the  effect  of 
one  or  two  veils.  She  always  wore  a  veil,  and  her 
green  eyes  gleamed  oddly  through  the  meshes,  and  con- 
nected themselves  with  her  jade  earrings.  She  enabled 
women  to  say  incredibly  disagreeable  things  by  an 
achievement  of  distinction  as  she  moved,  tall  and  rather 
slowly,  and  even  more  as  she  stood  perfectly  still,  but 
her  clothes  were  never  remarkable. 

As  she  dressed,  old  feelings  of  love,  of  admiration,  of 
understanding  of  her  father,  mixed  themselves  with 
thoughts  that  tried  to  focus  this  climax  accurately.  No 
doubt  of  being  in  it  occurred  to  her.  She  was  going 
more  than  ever  before  into  the  unknown.  She  was 
plunging  into  those  depths  that  for  years  had  closed 
over  her  father,  who  had  occasionally,  and  solely  it 
seemed  on  her  account,  come  to  the  surface  in  a  private 
capacity.  In  a  public  one  he  had  usually  been  attain- 
able in  chambers.  She  recalled  stressful  times  when 
she  had  stood  up  to  him,  mostly  for  Leonard.  As  for 
her  mother,  remote,  with  a  young  sister,  nothing  could 
come  of  the  tale  of  doleful  tidings  but  upbraidings  of 
the  past  and  blind  fury.  Unthinkable  that  she — Mar- 
garet— should  go  to  the  woman's  house. 

That  was  where  she  was  going,  undoubtedly.  The 
woman  had  been  her  own  nurse,  the  nurse  of  a  nursery- 
ful,  and  her  father  had  borne  her  off  and  made  her  the 
mother  of  a  brood  of  her  own,  five  or  six,  and  one  a 
son. 

N<  w  he  was  dying.    He  had  sent  for  her.    Margaret 

glov  cd  with  soft  sympathy  and  rose  to  nobility  of  senti- 

as  Leonard  scratched  out  his  pipe  with  a  knife 

talked  in  a  bad  temper  about  "No  d d  humbug' 

he  railway  carriage. 
S  periority  is  sustaining.    A  legal  status  is  unassail- 
Her  state  of  mind  was  akin  to  that  of  the  Angli- 

m  who  "would  pity  and  pardon  Dissenters,  but  could 
n  t  love  them." 


The  woman  who  had  been  their  nurse  met  them, 
numbly  unconscious;  present  anxiety  eclipsed  the  past 
for  her.  She  had  always  clung  and  obeyed.  John 
James  was  no  longer  a  support,  but  he  could  still  give 
orders.  One  of  them  had  been  the  summons  to  Margaret. 
She  saw  no  use  in  sending  for  another  woman ;  there 
were  six  in  the  house  already,  and  all  she  wanted  was 
John  James;  but  she  had  done  his  bidding.  And  John 
James  lay  upstairs  dying. 

The  fulfillment  of  his  simple  intention  to  get  what  he 
desired  in  life  had  resulted  in  complications  that  he. 
mistily  happy,  was  leaving  to  unravel  themselves  behind 
him.  The  room  was  shadowed,  and  in  and  out  came 
girls,  graceful  and  sunny-haired,  bringing  things  to  his 
bedside,  or  grouped  by  a  table  working  and  talking  in 
low  voices.  What  a  good-looking  lot  they  were,  all  of 
them !  All  his  and  that  woman's  with  the  anxious  face, 
who,  thank  goodness,  always  did  what  she  was  told. 
She  couldn't  have  wanted  Margaret,  but  he  had  said 
she  was  to  come,  and  now  she  was  watching  below  to 
open  the  door  to  her.  He  had  always  loved  children, 
liked  them  about  him,  been  proud  of  them.     Not  that 

young   cub   Leonard,   with   his   d d   cocksure   face. 

His  son,  the  very  core  of  his  heart — Jim — stood  by  the 
window,  tall,  slender,  as  sensitive  as  a  racehorse;  he 
could  feel  his  eyes,  they  never  left  his  own  face.  Mar- 
garet and  he  would  be  a  pair,  looks  and  brains,  breeding 
in  every  line  of  them.  He  had  wanted  to  see  them  to- 
gether. His.  Something  to  be  proud  of  to  leave  such 
stock  behind  you.  Men  built  bridges  and  things,  and 
pored  over  insects  and — John  James  sniffily  reviewed 
the  great  works  of  the  earth  and  dozed. 

He  was  roused  by  a  voice  he  hated  saying,  "Well. 
Pater?"  in  a  tone  of  encouraging  moral  superiority  to 
all  around  it.  At  the  same  moment  he  saw  Mar- 
garet, erect,  distinguished,  her  green  eyes  gleaming 
down. 

From  that  moment  Leonard  became  non-existent  as 
far  as  his  enfeebled  father  could  make  him  so.  He 
clasped  Margaret's  hand.  She  was  unaffected  con- 
scious of  being — after  a  slow,  comprehensive  gaze  at 
every  figure  as  she  entered — the  best-looking  and  best- 
dressed  woman  in  the  house.  She  felt  unfeignedly 
sorry  for  all  these — these  illegal — girls,  and  really 
heart-wrung  for  her  father,  who  had  wanted  to  see  her 
so  much  that  he  had  waived  distinctions  and  subjected 
her  to  this  ordeal. 

"Pater,  dear,"  she  said  in  her  drawly,  rather  deep 
voice,  "is  there  anything  you'd  like?" 

The  eyes  that  had  never  left  John  James'  face 
burned  a  scorching  fire  of  questions :  for  one  instant 
they  rested  on  the  futile,  faded  mother  shrunk  away 
to  a  further  corner,  and  flashed  round  the  sisters,  risen, 
amazed,  shocked  into  recognition  of  a  flighty  past  of 
their  father's  besmirching  their  even  tenor  of  respect 
ability.  There  was  no  mistaken  this  written  on  their 
mild,  meek  faces. 

The  women  wdio  said  things  about  Margaret  would 
have  triumphed  at  this  instant  divination  of  incarnate 
sin  by  incarnate  innocence.  John  James'  little  eyes 
twinkled  into  life:  he  saw  Leonard's  nose  in  the  air. 
Margaret's  beautiful  resignation ;  he  read  the  huddled 
faces  of  his  illegal  daughters  plainly.  Suspicion, 
anguish,  disappointment,  fought  down  the  soul's  adora- 
tion in  the  son's  face  he  loved  best  in  the  world.  All 
those  bodies  had  been  his,  but  their  souls  were  their 
own.  However  you  looked  at  it,  he  had  somehow 
wronged  Jim  most.  He  beckoned  him  with  the  hand 
Margaret  did  not  hold.  He  lay  between  them,  linking 
them,  brother  and  sister. 

That  was  his  last  effort.  A  little  sigh,  and  he  gave 
it  all  up. 

Jim  led  his  mother  into  another  room  and  shut  the 
door. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "who  are  these  people?" 
There  can  be  irony  in  echoes. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Grass  can  not  be  cured  in  the  Philippines,  because  of 
the  great  humidity.  As  a  consequence  it  is  cut  fresh 
every  day  and  brought  into  the  towTis  and  cities  for 
sale  at  a  stipulated  price  per  carga,  two  bundles  weigh- 
ing about  125  pounds.  It  is  cut  with  a  small  home- 
made knife,  and  washed  in  running  water  before  being 
placed  in  the  bundle.  American  horses  can  not  live  on 
it,  but  native  horses  eat  it  and  grow  fat.  Guinea  grass 
and  Bermuda  are  the  commonest  kinds  of  grasses 
grown  for  horse  roughage  in  the  Islands.  For  Ameri- 
can horses  and  mules  hay  is  imported  into  Manila 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  brings  $75  a  ton. 
Oats  sell  for  about  the  same  price.  On  account  of  ex- 
cessive rains  oats  can  not  be  grown  in  the  Islands ;  rust 
affects  it.  Corn  grows  well;  Filipino  farmers  can  har- 
vest three  crops  a  year  from  a  single  piece  of  ground. 
To  keep  it,  it  is  necessary  to  leave  it  in  the  husk,  other- 
wise weevils  destroy  it.  It  is  tied  in  bundles  and  hung 
on  bamboo  poles  and  husked  and  shelled  as  needed. 
Corn  mills  are  now  being  established  in  the  Visayan 
Islands,  where  the  natives  prefer  cornmeal  to  rice  as 
a  staple  food. 


The  French  district  of  the  Landes  is  a  country  of 
black  forests  and  far-spreading  deserts  of  white  sand 
and  swamps.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  shepherds,  find  it  necessary  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  country  to  walk  on  stilts  while  tending  their 
flocks. 


Gardet,  noted  sculptor  of  France,  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  striking  sculpture  which  portrays  Jesus  as  a 
child,  asleep  in  his  mother's  arms.  It  is  called  "The 
Sleep  of  the  Infant  Jesus." 

Fraulein  Anna  Boschek,  member  of  the  Austrian 
National  Assembly,  is  the  author  of  a  bill,  which  was 
passed  almost  unanimously,  regulating  the  hours  and 
conditions  of  labor  for  many  classes  of  women  workers. 

Edouard  Belin,  French  inventor  of  telephotography, 
has  come  to  this  country  to  demonstrate  to  the  Ameri- 
can government  the  value  of  his  invention.  He  pro- 
poses to  show,  he  says,  that  clear  photographs  can  be 
transmitted  by  telephone  by  his  methods  several  hun- 
dred miles. 

Roy  Chapman  Andrews,  explorer,  will  head  an  ex- 
pedition into  Asia  in  search  of  the  "missing  link," 
starting  about  February  1st.  The  expedition  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  American- 
Asiatic  Association,  and  Asia  Magazine,  though  pri- 
vate subscriptions  provide  the   funds. 

Though  only  three  years  old,  John  W.  Carter  traveled 
alone  on  an  ocean  liner  from  Liverpool  to  Philadelphia. 
The  marvel  of  the  trip  to  others  was  the  fact  that  the 
lad  never  became  seasick.  The  boy  was  sent  to  his 
father,  Professor  John  S.  Carter,  Old  Forge,  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  his  mother  was  taken  ill  in  England.  - 

John  C.  Johansen,  the  marine  artist,  was  born  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  on  November  25,  1876.  He 
studied  in  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  and  in  Julian's 
Academy,  Paris.  His  work  has  received  recognition  by 
many  awards.  It  is  represented  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, Santiago,  Chile;  Art  Institute,  Chicago;  several 
schools  and  clubs  in  Indiana,  and  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Syracuse. 

The  announcement  of  the  Honorable  Mrs.  John  Rus- 
sell, wife  of  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Ampthill,  that  she 
had  opened  a  dressmaking  salon  at  1  Curson  Street, 
London,  has  startled  London.  Mrs.  Russell  is  a  member 
of  one  of  the  most  exclusive  families  of  England.  She 
plans  to  do  the  entire  designing  herself.  She  is  rated  as 
one  of  the  beauties  of  the  English  capital  as  well  as  a 
prominent  social  leader. 

American  women — at  least  a  considerable  number  of 
them — continue  to  bear  a  part  of  France's  load  which 
their  sons,  brothers,  and  husbands  were  forced  to  aban- 
don when  the  armistice  was  signed.  One  of  the  leaders 
of  the  group  is  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  vice-president  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Devastated  France.  She  has  just  re- 
turned from  France. 

Herbert  Hoover,  the  former  food  controller,  is  a 
man  in  early  middle  life  whose  face  is  still  curiously 
boyish.  He  is  evidently  one  of  those  men  whose  coun- 
tenances retain  an  almost  juvenile  appearance,  even 
when  crowned  by  the  white  hair  of  age.  His  hair  is 
only  slightly  gray  and  his  figure  is  sturdy,  although 
not  as  robust  as  his  pictures  would  lead  one  to  believe. 
He  is  the  very  type  of  a  successful  American,  without 
ostentation  of  dress  or  manner,  holding  himself  gravely 
and  with  much  dignity. 

Rodney  C.  Adams,  aged  eighty-nine  years,  is  the  last 
person  alive  who  saw  the  first  gold  mined  in  California. 
He  was  born  in  Madison  County,  Illinois,  in  1831,  and 
when  a  child  emigrated  to  western  Missouri  with  his 
parents.  In  1847  he  went  with  his  parents  in  the  Mor- 
mon ox  train  to  what  is  now  Salt  Lake  City.  On  the 
route  across  the  plains  his  parents  dissented  from  the 
Mormons  in  their  polygamy  doctrines.  At  the  first 
chance  young  Adams  and  his  parents  pushed  on  across 
the  Sierras.  Now  Rodney  Adams,  an  aged  man  living 
with  his  granddaughter  in  Riverside  County,  is  the  last 
alive,  as  far  as  Californians  can  find  out,  who  was  close 
to  James  Marshall  when  the  first  golden  nuggets  were 
found.  He  is  writing  his  recollections  of  California 
before  the  miners  came,  and  a  publisher  is  awaiting 
copy  as  it  is  slowly  ground  out.  His  recollections  have 
been  invaluable  for  Pacific  Coast  historians. 

When  the  press  flashed  over  the  wire  the  news  that 
Miss  Mabel  Thorp  Boardman,  national  secretary  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  had  been  appointed  commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia — a  position  ranking  in  im- 
portance with  the  mayor  of  a  large  city  or  the  governor 
of  a  state — it  caused  a  national  as  well  as  international 
thrill.  Miss  Boardman  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Cleveland,  her  former  home,  "finished"  in  New  York, 
and  "polished"  in  Europe.  She  made  a  special  study  of 
the  languages  and  speaks  French  and  German — the 
latter  particularly  well,  due  to  the  fact  that  she  stayed 
in  the  home  of  a  German  family  in  Switzerland  while 
studying  the  language  so  as  to  get  first-hand  conversa- 
tional knowledge.  This  was  very  helpful  to  her  in  later 
years,  when  her  uncle,  William  Walter  Phelps,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Berlin  and  she  visited  the  legation. 
Both  in  connection  with  and  independent  of  her  Red 
Cross  work,  Miss  Boardman  has  traveled  extensively. 
She  has  been  into  every  corner  of  Europe,  to  China, 
the  Philippines,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  Unprecedented 
honors  have  been  shown  her,  not  only  by  this  govern- 
ment and  its  institutions,  but  b)'  the  rules  of  other  na- 
tions. Yale  University  conferred  on  her  the  degree  of 
A.  M. — the  second  woman  in  history  to  be  so  honored. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  JOURNALIST. 

■» 

Mr.  Arthur  Warren  Tells  of  the  Men  and  Women  Whom  He 
Met  in  London. 


Books  of  journalistic  reminiscences  are  usually  in- 
teresting. The  journalist  is  not  only  in  the  way  of 
meeting  important  people,  but  he  knows  how  to  turn  his 
experiences  to  the  best  account  by  that  dexterous 
process  of  winnowing  that  lies  at  the  base  of  his  craft. 
No  journalist  can  acquire  the  art  of  the  interviewer 
until  he  has  first  learned  the  preliminary  art  of  self- 
suppression,  of  making  himself  at  home  in  the  back- 
ground rather  than  in  the  footlights.  It  is  a  difficult 
lesson  to  learn,  but  it  is  indispensable. 

Mr.  Arthur  Warren  has  been  interviewing  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  he  does  it  extraordinarily  well.  It 
must  be  a  quite  painless  operation  for  the  victim.  Mr. 
Warren  tells  us  that  he  went  to  London  in  1878  when 
he  was  eighteen  and  presently  we  find  him  fully 
launched  in  his  journalistic  career  and  beginning  to 
acquire  the  experiences  that  now  find  their  record  in 
the  present  volume. 

Mr.  Warren  tells  us  of  a  visit  that  he  paid  to  Patti 
at  Craig-y-Nos.  During  the  course  of  conversation  he 
asked  her  what  had  been  the  proudest  experience  of 
her  career: 

"For  a  great  and  unexpected  honor  most  gracefully  ten- 
dered," said  she,  "I  have  known  nothing  that  has  touched  me 
more  deeply  than  a  compliment  paid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(afterwards  King  Edward  VII)  and  a  distinguished  company 
at  a  dinner  given  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Princess  May 
(the  present  king  and  queen),  a  little  while  before  their 
wedding.  The  dinner  was  given  by  Mr.  Albert  Rothschild, 
one  of  my  oldest  and  best  friends.  There  were  many  royal- 
ties present  and  more  dukes  and  duchesses  than  I  can  easily 
remember.  During  the  ceremonies  the  Prince  of  Wales  arose, 
and  to  my  astonishment,  proposed  the  health  of  his  'old  and 
valued  friend,  Madame  Patti.'  He  made  such  a  pretty  speech, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  said  that  he  had  first  seen  and  heard 
me  in  Philadelphia  in  1860,  when  I  sang  in  'Martha,'  and 
that  since  then  his  own  attendance  at  what  he  was  good 
enough  to  call  my  'victories  in  the  realm  of  song'  had  been 
among  his  pleasantest  recollections.  He  recalled  the  fact 
that  on  one  of  the  occasions,  when  the  princess  and  himself 
had  invited  me  to  Marlborough  House,  his  wife  had  held  up 
little  Prince  George,  in  whose  honor  we  were  this  night  as- 
sembled, and  bade  him  kiss  me,  so  that  in  after  life  he  might 
say  that  he  had  'kissed  the  famous  Madame  Patti.'  And  then, 
do  you  know,  the  whole  company  of  royalty,  nobility,  and 
men  of  genius  rose  and  cheered  me  and  drank  my  health. 
Don't  you  think  that  any  little  woman  would  be  proud,  and 
ought  to  be  proud,   of  a  spontaneous  tribute  like  that  ?" 

Life  at  Craig-y-Nos  was  by  no  means  conventional 
even  from  the  musical  point  of  view.  Patti  could  par- 
ticipate with  gusto  in  the  street  songs  of  the  day,  and  no 
one  was  more  disposed  than  she  to  a  musical-  frolic. 
The  ladies,  says  Mr.  Warren,  did  not  withdraw  after 
dinner.  Some  one  proposed  Patti's  health  and  every 
one  stood  and  sang  "For  She's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow" : 

That  put  the  ball  of  merriment  in  motion  again.  One  of 
the  young  ladies,  a  goddaughter  of  the  hostess,  caroled  a 
stanza  from  a  popular  ditty.  At  first  I  thought  it  audacious 
that  any  one  should  sing  in  the  presence  of  La  Diva.  It 
seemed  sacrilege.  But  in  another  instant  we  were  all  at  it,  piping 
the  chorus,  and  Patti  leading  off.  The  fun  of  the  thing  was 
infectious.  The  song  finished,  we  ventured  another,  and  Patti 
joined  us  in  the  refrains  of  a  medley  of  mania,  "Daisy  Bell, 
or  a  Bicycle  Built  for  Two,"  and  winding  up  with  Chevalier's 
"Old  Kent  Road"  and  the  "Coster's  Serenade,"  Coborn's 
"Man  That  Broke  the  Bank  at  Monte  Carlo,"  and  somebody 
else's   "Daddy  Wouldn't   Buy   Me   a   Bow-Wow." 

Patti  turned  with  an  arch  look.  "You  will  think  our  be- 
havior abominable." 

"No,  I  don't.  I  think  it  jolly.  Besides,  it's  not  everybody 
who  has  heard  you  sing  comic  songs." 

Her  answer  was  a  peal  of  laughter,  and  then  "she  sat  there, 
singing  very  softly  a  stanza  of  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home," 
and  as  we  finished  the  chorus  she  lifted  a  clear,  sweet  note, 
which  thrilled  us  through  and  through  and  stirred  us  to  ex- 
cited   applause. 

"What  have  I  done?"  Patti  put  the  question  with  a  puzzled 
air. 

The  reply  came  from  the  adjoining  library:  "High  E." 
One  of  our  number  had  run  to  the  piano. 

The  author  gives  us  an  interesting  chapter  on  Lord 
Kelvin.  He  entered  the  university  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  and  at  twenty-two  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
natural  philosophy : 

When  he  was  eighty-three  he  outlined,  as,  probably,  he 
had  often  outlined  before,  the  plan  of  a  boy's  education.  "By 
the  age  of  twelve,"  said  he,  "a  boy  should  have  learned  to 
write  his  own  language  with  accuracy  and  some  elegance ; 
he  should  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French,  should  be  able 
to  translate  Latin  and  easy  Greek  authors,  and  should  have 
"  some  acquaintance  with  German.  Having  learned  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  a  boy  should  study  Logic.  I  never  found  that 
the  small  amount  of  Greek  I  learned  was  a  hindrance  to  my 
acquiring  some  knowledge  of  Natural  Philosophy."  Some 
knowledge  of  it !  There,  indeed,  was  modesty.  For  who  had 
more  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  or  so  much,  as  Lord 
Kelvin  ? 

An  educational   programme   such   as  this  would  not 

find  favor  at  the  present  day,  although  it  may  be  that 

.  the  best  among  us  would  give  it  their  applause.     The 

.  author  tells  us  that  he  heard  Kelvin  lecture  in  London 

•  on  "The  Homogeneous  Division  of  Space" : 

The  genial  old  gentleman  on  the  platform  would  rest  his 
.weight  upon  his  hands  on  the  table,  or  the  lecture-desk,  and 
lean  forward  towards  his  audience,  and  tell  some  puzzling 
facts  about  nature's  puzzles,  pouring  streams  of  numbers  and 
their  multiplications  and  divisions  into  their  ears  while  they 
floundered  in  the  mathematical  deluge.  He  would  see  that  he 
had  them  puzzled,  that  his  mind  was  working  too  fast  for 
them  ;  he  must  have  surmised  it  from  the  expressions  on  their 
faces,  for  while  he  announced  theories,  discoveries,  and  drew 
conclusions,  they,  with  all  their  knowledge  and  experience, 
would  look  as  blank  or  bewildered  as  schoolboys,  and  he  would 
step  back  from  the  table  and,  with  a  winning  smile,  remark. 
"It's  this  way,"  or  "After  all,   it's  simpler  than  it  seems,"  r  r 


"I  think  it  would  be  demonstrated  so,"  and  turning  swiftly 
on  one  heel  would  face  the  blackboard  and  draw  upon  it  in 
strokes  that  were  like  flashes,  a  diagram  which  made  it  all  so 
clear  that  his  hearers  chuckled,  or  laughed  outright ;  then 
swiftly  he  would  turn  again  and  face  them  with  the  winning 
smile  which  seemed  to  mean,  "See  how  simple  it  is  !"  Then 
they  would  applaud  him,  which  is  very  difficult  for  the  Royal 
Society,  to   do. 

From  Kelvin  we  pass  to  Tennyson.  Mr.  Warren 
lived  for  a  time  at  Freshwater  and  within  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  poet's  home.  He  tells  us  of  Mrs.  Cameron, 
who  photographed  all  the  celebrities  who  came  to  visit 
the  chief  celebrity  of  them  all : 

Mrs.  Cameron  lived  at  Dimbola,  which  is  at  the  southeast- 
ern corner  of  the  Farringford  estate.  "She  were  a  concen- 
tric lady  who  wore  velvet  gowns  a-trailin'  in  the  dusty  roads," 
as  one  old-timer  described  her  to  me.  Her  photography  was 
not  professional,  but  amateur,  and  her  skill  in  it  was  quite 
remarkable.  So  was  her  persistence.  She  would  not  permit 
a  possible  "subject"  to  escape  without  "taking"  him  or  her. 
She  was  quite  intimate  with  the  Tennysons,  and  always  called 
the  poet  by  his  Christian  name.  One  day,  while  there  was 
a  smallpox  scare  about,  she  rushed  to  Farringford,  with  a 
stranger  in  tow,  and  finding  Tennyson  within,  she  opened  the 
door  of  the  room  where  he  was  sitting,  and  bidding  the 
stranger  follow,  cried,  "Alfred,  I've  brought  a  doctor  to 
vaccinate  you.     You  must  be  vaccinated!" 

Tennyson,  horrified,  fled  to  an  adjoining  room  and  bolted 
the    door   after   him. 

"Alfred,  Alfred,"  Mrs.  Cameron  called,  "I've  brought  * 
doctor.      You   must  be   vaccinated ;    you  really  must !" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"Oh,  Alfred,  you're   a  coward  !      Come  and  be  vaccinated  !" 

She  won. 

Tennyson  was  not  always  gracious  to  visitors,  al- 
though he  had  the  curious  vanity  that  likes  to  be  recog- 
nized by  all  and  sundry: 

Tennyson  was  not  seen  much  in  the  village,  but  he  often 
walked  to  the  bay.  Here  is  my  first  glimpse  of  hira:  a  tall 
man  looking  like  a  cloaked  brigand;  his  head  was  swallowed 
by  a  great  hat,  soft  and  black,  and  he  was  pointing  with  a 
stick. 

"Making  yourself  at  home  here,  aren't  you?"  he  was  un- 
derstood to  say  in  something  between  a  rumble  and  growl. 

An  artist  friend  of  mine  was  seated  on  a  sketching  stool 
at  the  iron  gate,  making  a  study  of  the  "bit  of  Italy."  Be- 
fore the  stool  was  an  easel,  a  palette,  and  a  box  of  water 
colors.  Tennyson,  who  was  near-sighted,  saw  at  first  only 
the  seated  figure  on  the  camp  stool,  leaning  back  against  the 
open  gate  and  gazing  at  the  unique  view. 

"Very   much    at  home,"   continued   the  poet. 

The  right-of-way  was  for  walking  only,  not  for  sitting  in 
chairs  and  encumbering  the  earth  with  easels  and  general  im- 
pedimenta of  the  fine  arts.  My  friend,  who  was  a  stranger  in 
the  land,  had  probably  not  thought  of  this,  and,  having  a 
sudden  consciousness  of  intrusion,  whispered  to  me,  around 
the  hedge : 

"Tennyson!     O  Lord!" 

The  great  man  drew  nearer,  and  then,  taking  in  the  situa- 
tion,   said : 

"Ah,  painting!      Brothers  in  art.      Good-morning!" 

Mr.  Warren's  admiration  for  Gladstone  was — let  us 
say — tempered.  He  thinks  he  was  vindictive  and  he 
can  not  quite  account  for  the  veritable  fury  of  en- 
thusiasm that  the  venerable  statesman  seemed  able  to 
command : 

A  few  minutes  later  the  chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  speak.  The  G.  O.  M.  rose  to  another  outburst  of 
welcome,  and,  upon  obtaining  silence,  said :  "Mr.  Chairman, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen."  And  then  the  storm  of  cheering 
broke  anew.  It  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  gaining 
constantly  in  force  and  volume.  It  was  taken  up  in  the 
crowded  streets.  It  was  a  tempest  sound,  within,  without. 
The  five  words  had  started  an  avalanche!  When  had  those 
five  words,  or  any  five,  unloosed  such  clamor?  The  voice  that 
uttered  them  had  boomed  through  the  great  hall  like  the  dis- 
charges of  big  guns.  The  deep,  strong  tones,  the  alertness  of 
motion,  the  flash  of  the  eagle  eyes,  said  to  the  assemblage 
more  than  the  words.  Eighty  years?  Yes,  but  eighty  years 
young,  with  health,  vigor,  fighting  power  undiminished.  The 
audience  could  not  restrain  its  joy.  Roar  upon  roar  sue 
ceeded,  wave  upon  wave  of  emotion  rolled  over  the  crowd 
it  was  a  demonstration  of  thanksgiving,  of  congratulation,  of 
delight.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  its  equal  in  all  the 
pageants,  conventions,  progresses,  demonstrations  of  popular 
enthusiasm  that  I  have  witnessed  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Above  them  all  this  stands  alone,  unique  in  fervor  and  sig- 
nificance. 

Mr.  Warren  relates  with  some  excusable  pride  how 
Whistler  volunteered  to  give  him  some  hints  on  the 
decoration  of  his  rooms,  explaining  to  him  that  beauty 
did  not  necesarily  involve  expense : 

And  he  went  all  around  the  flat,  pointing  here  and  there 
with  his  bamboo  wand,  and  saying,  "Such-and-such  a  color 
here,  and  such  a  line  here.  My  dear  boy,  this  is  the  whole 
secret — tone  and  line.  The  good  color — the  right  one — and 
the  good  line — the  right  one — cost  no  more  than  the  wrong. 
People  overlook  these  things;  they  forget  them,  they  ignore 
them  altogether,  and  then  have  the  misfortune  to  live.  They 
don't  go  mad,  because  they're  British.  And  you'll  not,  be- 
cause you'll  have  the  right  color  and  the  right  line.  Come. 
Let's  walk.     I'm  free  for  the  evening.     We'll  dine  at  the  club." 

That  was  Whistler,  Whistler  the  neighbor,  the  phase  of 
him  that  I  knew  quite  as  well  as  any  other  phase.  Later  on, 
when  I  "did  up"  my  flat,  I  remembered  the  details  of  his  sug 
gestions,  and  carried  them  out.  The  result  was  that  I  had 
one  of  the  most  delightful   flats   in   London. 

Sir  Ffenry  Irving's  suppers  at  the  Lyceum  were 
events  in  which  the  whole  world  may  be  said  to  have 
participated.  Such  feasts  were  always  memorable  ones, 
both  as  to  company  and  to  dishes,  to  coffee  and  cigars 
and  wines.  And  this  gives  Mr.  Warren  an  opportunity 
to  deliver  his  soul  on  the  subject  of  prohibition  : 

In  those  days  teetotalism  did  not  stalk  over  the  world,  and 
arrogantly  claim  all  the  virtues,  and  cry  tyrannically,  "You 
shay  not  touch  wine !  There  are  weak  souls  who  can  not 
drink  without  drunkenness.  To  protect  them  we  shall  de 
prive  you  !"  A  lot  of  kindly  feeling  has  vanished  with  th 
rise  of  Bolshevism,  Syndicalism,  and  Teetotalism.  Are  we 
coming  to  a  time  when  Shaving  will  be  forbidden  because 
razors  are  dangerous?  If  there  are  people  who  drink  to 
excess,  are  there  none  who  eat  excessively?  Are  dyspepsia 
and  indigestion  to  reduce  the  world  to  a  common  level  of 
sallowness  and  pain,  to  the  pangs  and  palenesses  that  prevail 
in  teetotal  regions?  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  Henry 
Irving?     Nothing,    of   course,    seeing   that   he   died    in    1905. 


But  were  he  living  and  in  his  prime,  I  can  fancy  him  saying 
as  many  another  man  is  saying:  "No  more  America  for  me. 
They  won't  let  me  have  a  pint  of  wine  with  my  dinner.  I 
believe   in    freedom." 

Mr.  Warren  was  brought  into  contact  with  Parnell, 
and  he  gives  us  a  rather  curious  picture  of  that  astute 
and  secretive  statesman.  He  tells  us  that  we  know 
very  little  of  the  Irish  movement  and  that  this  igno- 
rance is  peculiarly  noticeable  among  the  Irish-Ameri- 
cans: 

I  have  often  observed,  with  forty  years  of  opportunity  for 
doing  so,  that  few  persons  know  so  little  of  conditions  in  Ire- 
land, of  Irish  conditions  in  Parliament,  of  the  "Irish  move- 
ment," whatever  that  may  be  at  any  given  time,  as  the 
Americans,  and  particularly  the  Irish  in  America.  I  have 
had  my  share  of  rebuke  for  mentioning  this.  An  illustration 
will  serve. 

During  the  summer  of  1890  I  had  a  few  weeks  in  the 
United  States.  One  evening  in  Boston  I  happened  to  meet, 
as  I  was  passing  his  office,  a  man  whom  I  knew  well,  Jeffrey 
Roche,  editor  of  the  Pilot,  an  Irish  paper  and  the  principal 
organ  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  New  England.  Roche  had 
been  the  assistant,  and  later  became  the  successor,  to  the 
late  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  and  like  him  was  a  delightful  and 
lovable  fellow  and  the  writer  of  charming  verse.  He  hated 
England,  of  course,  and  as  I  did  not,  we  had  many  tilts,  in 
print  and  out  of  it,   but  we  were  always  good   friends. 

"Hullo,  Jeffrey,"  I  said. 

"Hullo,    my  enemy,"   said  he,   laughing  as   we  shook   hands. 

"Why  'enemy'?"  I  asked.  "Has  poor  old  Ireland  another 
grievance  ?" 

"You  wronged  Parnell!" 

"Sit  down  and  tell  me  about  it,"  said  I. 

And  we  went  to  dine  at  the  nearest  restaurant,  where  the 
dear  fellow  explained  that  an  article  of  mine,  sent  from  Lon- 
don and  published  in  the  Boston  Herald  during  the  previous 
February,  had  "scandalized  all  Irishmen"  and  "imperiled  the 
chances  of  Home  Rule." 

"Dear,  dear,"  said  I,  "that's  a  lot  for  one  man  to  do  !  How 
did  it   happen  ?" 

"Your  article  said  that  an  action  for  divorce  had  been 
entered  by  a  Captain  O'Shea,  who  named  Parnell  as  co- 
respondent." 

"Well,  what  of  it  ?     Everybody  knows  it." 

"I  don't  know  it.  We  don't  know  it  here.  Nobody  knows 
it." 

"And  you're  an  editor,  Jeffrey  !  Is  that  the  way  you  keep 
the  run  of  the  news?" 

"Such  a  case  has  never  been  tried." 

"It  has  not  yet  been  tried,  you  mean.  Of  course  not;  it 
has  to  take  its  turn.     It  will  come  on  in  the  autumn." 

"Who  is  O'Shea?" 

I  stared  at  Roche  in  amazement.     And  then  I  laughed. 

"Jeffrey,"  said   I,  "you  do  it  very  well." 

"Do  what?     No,"  said  he,  "it  isn't  acting.     Who  is  he?" 

I  told  him,  and  added  that  the  question  had  been  put  dif- 
ferently by  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament  a  long  time  ago. 
They  asked  at  one  time — "Why  is  he?"  After  a  while  they 
asked  nothing. 

"And  your  article  said  that  the  Irish  party  would  turn 
against  Parnell  if  the  case  were  tried,  and  that  the  English 
Liberals  would  throw  him  over,  and  the  Home  Rule  cause 
would  go  to  pieces." 

"Pardon  me,  Jeffrey,  my  article  said  that  those  would 
be  some  of  the  results  if  O'Shea  won  his  case,  not  if  the  case 
were    tried." 

"Gladstone   wouldn't   turn   against   Parnell !" 

"Jeffrey,  if  that's  all  you  know  about  the  Irish  question, 
take  my  advice  and  return  to  Ireland  by  the  next  ship  and 
study  it  on  the  spot.  Then  go  to  Westminster  and  study  it 
there.  Learn  what  the  Unionists  think,  what  Liberals  think, 
and  what  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  has 
to  think,  and " 

"It's  another  Piggott  trick!  Parnell's  defense  will  show  it 
all  up." 

"Suppose  he  shouldn't  defend  himself?" 

The  Irish  in  America,  says  the  author,  learn  little  of 
the  real  inwardness  of  the  situation  from  Irish  parlia- 
mentarians who  come  for  their  money.  Like  other  au- 
diences they  remain  in  front  to  watch,  to  listen,  to 
applaud,  or  to  hiss: 

The  conditions  in  Ireland,  and  concerning  Ireland,  are  not 
new  to  me.  I  have  known  them  pretty  well  for  forty  years. 
If  I  were  an  Irishman  I  would  think,  no  doubt,  on  most  points 
political  with  other  fellow-countrymen  of  my  party.  But  what 
party  would  that  be?  I  might  answer,  if  you  could  tell  me 
where  I  would  have  been  born  and  of  what  religious  faith. 
My  sympathy  with  Ireland  is  deep;  it  would  be  so,  if  only 
for  the  matchless,  the  invincible  stupidity  with  which  she 
has  been  and  is  still  governed.  But  her  "injustices"  and 
"woes"  have  long  since  been  wiped  out.  That  is  the  one  thing 
they  do  not  know  in  America.  But  it  is  unecessary  to  go 
beyond  certain  National  speeches  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  learn  as  much.  John  Redmond  said  a  good  deal 
on  that  point.  But  now  there  are  no  Nationalist  speeches, 
no  Nationalist  members  to  speak  of.  The  Nationalist  party 
is  dead.  The  Irish  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  empty, 
voluntarily  empty.  Had  Ireland  done  her  share  in  the  war, 
she  would  have  had  Home  Rule  before  the  armistice.  But 
she  would  not  do  her  share,  and  she  does  not  appear  to  desire 
Home  Rule,  and  Great  Britain  did  not  try  to  force  her.  In 
America  the  meaning  of  this  is  not  quite  understood.  While 
Great  Britain  was  sending  millions  of  men  to  the  front,  while 
her  manhood  was  everywhere  conscripted,  while  her  fathers 
and  sons  were  fighting  the  malignant  German,  while  she  was 
depriving  herself  of  money,  food,  clothing,  economizing  in 
the  very  necessaries  of  life,  not  merely  in  order  to  provide 
for  her  armies,  but  to  aid  her  allies,  Ireland  did  nothing. 
Ireland's  food  was  not  rationed  ;  she  had  plenty  and  to  spare  ; 
plenty  to  eat,  plenty  to  drink,  plenty  to  wear;  petrol  and 
motor-cars  were  not  forbidden  her,  they  were  forbidden  to 
Britain;  the  luxuries  which  Britain  denied  herself  were  abun- 
dant in  Ireland  ;  she  was,  in  fact,  the  most  favored  country 
in  Europe.  She  was  never  so  prosperous  as  throughout  the 
war. 

But  not  a  hand  would  she  lift  to  defend  her  soil  against 
the  Germans.  Thousands  of  Irishmen  were  at  the  front : 
they  fought  splendidly,  but  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  Ireland  that  they  fought.  It  was  because  they  willed 
it  themselves.  Ireland  was  exempted  from  conscription.  Enp. 
lishmen  and  Scotsmen,  Welshmen  and  Cornishmen,  all  the 
men  and  all  the  women  from  Land's  End  to  John  O'Groat's 
have  long  memories  for  things  like  that.  And  so  have  many 
Americans. 

There  is  not  a  dull  line  in  Mr.  Warren's  h> 
an  unwelcome   face  in  the  picture  gallery  th; 
furnished  for  us. 

London  Days.     Bv  Arthur  Warren.    Boston  :  :^ 
Brown  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  January  S,  1921,  were  $175,900,000; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  }Tear,  $168,- 
000,000;  an  increase  of  $7,000,000. 


All  of  the  principal  totals  in  the  report  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
showed  gains  over  the  week  before  at  the  close 
of  business  January  7th.  Total  gold  held  by 
the  bank  was  over  $5,000,000  larger,  a  jump  of 
more  than  $16,000,000  in  the  Gold  Settlement 
Fund  overbalancing  a  drop  of  over  $10,000,000 
in  gold  and  gold  certificates.  Total  gold  re- 
serves increased  by  $2,259,000;  total  reserve 
by  $2,371,000;  total  bills  on  hand  by  $703,000; 
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total  earning  assets  by  $1,380,000;   and   total 
resources  by  $8,658,000. 


Independent  steel  interests  have  cut  prices 
of  steel  rails  to  the  Steel  Corporation's  level 
and  two  of  our  largest  railroad  systems  are 
accordingly  placing  orders  for  rather  hand- 
some tonnages.  Whether  this  will  break  the 
deadlock  in  the  steel  trade  or  not  is  a  ques- 
tion. Until  the  railroads  generally  secure 
from  the  government  moneys  that  were  ap- 
propriated when  the  government  took  over 
control  and  are  in  other  ways  assisted  in  their 
financing  necessities  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
look  for  any  large  buying  on  their  part. 
Meantime  in  the  steel  trade  independents  find 
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it  difficult  to  secure  orders  even  after  having 
cut  to  the  Steel  Corporation's  schedule,  and 
there  has  been  a  further  closing  down  of  the 
mills.  There  is  a  definite  effort  making  to 
reduce  wages  in  the  trade,  although  the  cor- 
poration itself  insists  that  it  has  nothing  of 
this  sort  in  mind. 

Coincident  with  this  there  has  developed  a 
new  alignment  of  labor  interests  in  the  trade 
and  another  struggle  to  unionize  the  larger 
corporations  may  be  expected.  There  is  no 
reason  that  any  such  effort  will  be  successful 
in  tying  up  the  industry  even  as  long  as  was 
the  case  last  year,  as  labor  seems  at  last  to 
have  recognized  that  it  must  do  it  share  in  the 
process  of  deflation  if  this  country  is  to  main- 
tain its  standing  in  the  business  of  the  world. 
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Generally  speaking,  these  developments  en- 
courage the  continuance  of  the  mere  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  in  the  trade  that  has  been  the 
policy  for  some  months  past. 

Copper  metal,  after  having  enjoyed  a  little 
revovery,  is  back  close  to  the  low  point  of 
the  movement  and  little  real  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  matter  of  working  off  the  large 
surplus  left  by  the  war.  Of  course,  if  busi- 
ness were  brisk  in  the  manufacturing  trades, 
it  would  not  take  long  to  absorb  this  surplus, 
but  as  things  are  going  now  it  may  take 
some  months,  and  meantime  copper  and  other 
metal  prices  will  be  depressed. 

The  essays  of  the  farmers  in  the  Northwest 
in  the  political  field  seems  to  have  come  a 
cropper  in  Xorth  Dakota,  where  banks  have 
been  failing  right  and  left  which  were  sup- 
posed to  form  a  bulwark  between  the  farming 
interests  and  the  "robbers"  and  "extortioners" 
of  the  grain  exchanges  and  larger  financial 
centres  of  the  country.  These  developments 
would  seem  a  real  blessing  in  disguise  if  they 
open  the  eyes  of  the  agricultural  community 
to  due  appreciation  that  great  economic  laws 
can  not  be  legislated  away  for  long.  Indeed, 
already  there  seems  a  greater  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer  to  liquidate  some  of  his 
surplus  commodities  and  to  an  extent  relieve 
banks  of  the  tremendous  loads  that  they  have 
been   carrying. 

While  this  goes  on  we  may  look  for  lower 
prices  for  grains,  and  especially  for  wheat, 
which  has  been  rather  liberally  imported  from 
Canada  of  late,  due  to  tariff  talk.  Farmers 
are  feeding  a  good  deal  more  corn  now  that 
pork  prices  show  a  tendency  to  stiffen,  and 
this  leads  to  the  hope  that  they  will  find  the 
process  of  deflation  a  little  less  difficult  than 
they  feared. 

Cotton  prices  have  recently  made  new  low 
records,  but  there  are  two  sides  to  this  ques- 
tion at  present,  and  it  would  take  very  little 
in  the  way  of  stimulating  foreign  trade  news 
to  bring  about  a  decided  rise. 


Seldom  does  one  get  any  satisfaction  from 
the  failure  of  a  corporation,  but  the  invest- 
ment editor  had  a  certain  feeling  of  "I  told 
you  so"  when  the  East  Coast  Fisheries  Com- 
pany recently  went  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver, for  thereby  was  another  of  his  rules 
for  judging  promotion  propositions  shown  to 
be  sound. 

It  was  back  in  1917,  when  the  East  Coast 
Fisheries  Company  was  organized  and  I.  M. 
Taylor  &  Co.  began  promoting  the  sale  of 
its  stock,  that  a  salesman  came  to  see  the 
investment  editor  to  try  to  sell  him  some  of 
the  stock.  Among  the  literature  which  he 
had,  to  impress  prospective  purchasers,  was  a 
copy  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  World 
containing  a  highly  favorable  write-up  of  the 
company.  This  went  so  far  as  to  tell  how 
the  new  concern  was  going  to  extract  the  ulti- 
mate profit  from  the  fish  that  it  caught  by 
making  valuable  leather  out  of  their  skins. 
The  magazine,  the  salesman  said,  was  a  well- 
known  Wall  Street  publication. 

The  investment  editor  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
and  the  Financial  World,  but  he  had  never 
heard  of  this  hybrid  publication  which  the 
salesman  carried.  A  little  inquiry  after  the 
salesman  left  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
Commercial   and   Financial   World  was   not   a 


regular  publication,  but  an  occasional  one,  the 
occasions  generally,  if  not  always,  correspond- 
ing with  the  publisher's  ability  to  find  promo- 
tion propositions  that  wished  to  secure  favor- 
able write-ups  and  were  willing  to  pay  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies.  On  its  front  page 
it  carried  reprints  of  the  advertisements  of 
leading  banking  houses,  giving  it  an  appear- 
ance similar  to  that  of  the  front  page  of  the 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  a  repu- 
table   publication. 

Not  long  after  this  the  investment  editor 
began  receiving  inquiries  from  World's  Work 
readers  regarding  the  East  Coast  Fisheries 
stock  (some  of  them,  as  is  often  the  case,  from 
people  who  had  already  bought  it).  In  answer 
to  these,  among  other  things,  he  said  that  the 
methods  by  which  the  sale  of  the  company's 
stock  had  been  promoted  were  not  such  as  to 
create    confidence    in    the    proposition    in    the 

I  minds   of   those   who   were   used    to   analyzing 

!  new  promotions.  This  resulted,  in  the  fall  01 
1918,   in   a   letter   from    I.   M.    Taylor  &   Co. 

|  in  which  they  said,  "When  there  is  such  a 
wide  departure  between  the  statements  ema- 
nating from  your  department  from  those  fur- 

!  nished  by  the  financial  departments  of  other 
reputable  newspapers  and  publications,  banks, 

i  etc,  it  would  seem  that  this  wide  divergence 
of  opinion  might  be  due  to  a  lack  of  knowl- 

i  edge   of  just   what   the    East    Coast    Fisheries 

L  Company  is,  who  the  men  are  that  are  behind 

1  it,  its  affiliations,  personnel,  etc" 

In  reply  to  this  the  investment  editor  asked 

I  for  financial  statements  of  the  company  and 
for  any  other  information  that  might  be  avail- 
able in  regard  to  it,  and  said:  "If  this  in- 
formation shows  that  the  statements  we  have 
made  in  regard  to  the  company  are  incorrect, 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  rectify  them."  Pre- 
vious to  that  the  only  figures  he  had  been  able 
to  secure  were  "estimated  earnings"  in  the 
stock-offering  circulars,  accompanied  by  the  in- 
formation in  a  letter  that,  "as  the  company  is 
still  in  its  construction  period,  a  financial 
statement  has  not  as  yet  been  sent  out."  He 
received  no  reply  at  all  to  this  further  request 
for  information. 

.-Ml  this  time  7  per  cent,  dividends  were  be- 
ing paid  on  the  East  Coast  Fisheries  pre- 
ferred stock.  I.  M.  Taylor  &  Co.  prospered  ; 
the  growth  of  its  bank  balance  undoubtedly 
improved  its  standing  in  some  quarters.  In 
1919  it  applied  through  an  advertising  agency 
for  permission  to  advertise  in  the  World's 
Work.  At  that  time  a  balance  sheet  of  the 
East  Coast  Fisheries  Company  dated  Decem- 
ber 31,  1918,  was  produced,  which  showed 
$5,000,000  for  "property  and  property  rights" 
in  addition  to  $661,000  for  ships  and  equip- 
ment. This  looked  like  a  high  valuation  to 
be  placed  upon  the  company's  right  to  fish 
upon  the  high  seas,  and  in  referring  to  it  in  an 
answer  to  further  inquiries,  the  investment 
editor  said  it  was  "undoubtedly  pure  water" — 
no  pun  being  intended. 

Nevertheless  I.  M.  Taylor  &  Co.  continued 
to  grow  (without  the  aid  of  an  advertisement 
in  the  World's  Work)  and  early  in  1920  it 
was  occupying  large  offices  near  the  head  of 
Wall  Street,  and  had  offices  in  seven  other 
cities.  In  addition  to  the  East  Coast  Fish- 
eries Company,  with  a  capitalization  of  $10,- 
000,000,  it  was  then  promoting  the  East  Coast 
Fisheries  Products  Company,  an  affiliated  con- 
cern   with     a     capitalization     of    $50,000,000. 


Number  One. 


The  Benefits  of  Sound  Investing 

A  flour  manufacturer  could  increase  his  output  of  flour  one- 
half  if  he  had  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  larger  plant  facilities. 
To  do  so  out  of  surplus  funds  might  require  ten  years. 

In  order  to  save  this  time,  he  borrows  money  and  mortgages 
property  as  security  for  his  creditors.  This  mortgage  is  put  out 
in  the  form  of  bonds  through  a  strong  investment  house. 

The  investors  who  buy  his  bonds,  which  are  really  small 
units  of  a  large  mortgage,  perform  a  three-fold  service:  (1)  to 
themselves  by  obtaining  a  definite  rental  for  this  money; 
(2)  to  the  flour  manufacturer  by  enabling  him  to  increase  his 
business:  (3)  to  the  public  by  using  accumulated  wealth  to 
produce  more  flour,  create  more  work  for  more  men,  and  make 
an  essential  food  commodity  more  abundant. 

Likewise,  our  business  of  distributing  sound  investment  se- 
curities serves:  (1)  investors;  (2)  borrowing  corporations: 
and  (3)  advancement  of  human  progress.  Write  for  Investment 
Opportunities  of  Today,  an  interesting  description  of  current 
investment  securities. 
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Again  it  objected  to  the  way  the  investment 
editor  was  answering  inquiries  regarding  these 
stocks,  and  in  March,  1920,  the  manager 
wrote:  "If  you  had  investigated  through  the 
proper  sources,  as  a  man  in  your  capacity 
should  have  done,  through  [and  here  followed 
the  names  of  four  leading  New  York  banks 
and  trust  companies]  you  would  have  found 
that  your  letter  was  not  such  as  would  give  a 
truthful  impression  of  actual  present  con- 
ditions. .  .  .  We  invite  every  investigation 
and  we  insist  that  the  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  should  be  stated  about  our  securi- 
ties." 

The  investment  editor's  reply  to  that  was  a 
further  request  for  information  regarding  the 
company's  earnings  and  assets,  and  in  that 
letter  he  said:  "My  opinion  in  regard  to  this 
proposition  and  the  house  offering  it  has  been 
influenced  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  a  sales- 
man claiming  to  be  from  I.  M.  Taylor  &  Co. 
tried  to  sell  me  stock  in  the  East  Coast  Fish- 
eries Company  at  one  time  by  showing  me  a 
very   favorable  write-up  of  the  company  pub- 
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lished  in  the  Commercial  and  Financial  World. 
He  said  this  was  a  highly  reputable  and  widely 
known  Wall  Street  publication."  No  reply 
was  received  from  I.  M.  Taylor  &  Co.  to  that 
letter. 

Xow  the  East  Coast  Fisheries  Company  and 
its  companion  concern  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver ;  one  who  has  had  no  part 
in  the  stock-selling  operations  has  been  called 
in  to  save  what  he  can  for  the  stockholders. 
The  weight  that  the  investment  editor  placed 
on  this  one  thing  in  the  promotion  methods 
seems  to  have  been  justified.  Why  ?  Because 
it  indicated  character,  and  character,  if  it  can 
be  determined,  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
things  to  look  for  in  a  promotion  proposition. 
Ability  without  character  may  produce  a 
George  Graham  Rice  or  a  Ponzi  promotion ; 
ability  with  character  gives  a  Morgan  or  a 
Jacob  Schiff  promotion.  Oftentimes  it  is  hard 
to  tell  just  what  it  is  about  a  promotion 
proposition  that  gives  the  impression  that  its 
character  is  not  what  it  should  be,  or  what  it 
is  about  the  methods  of  a  banking  or  brokerage 
house,    or  the  securities  it  offers,  that  makes 
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it  unacceptable  as  an  advertiser  in  the  World's 
Work,  but  usually  the  passage  of  a  few  years 
shows  that  the  feeling  of  suspicion  or  uncer- 
tainty was  justified.  In  the  East  Coast  Fish- 
eries case  the  reason  for  suspicion  came  to 
light  early,  was  plainer  than  usual,  and  within 
about  three  years  it  has  been  justified. 

For  the  investor  who  does  not  have  the  ex- 
perience in  studying  promotion  propositions 
that  the  investment  editor  has,  it  is,  of  course, 
more  difficult  to  determine  the  character  of  a 
new  proposition.  It  is  a  good  rule  for  him  to 
follow,  however,  if  anything  at  all  arouses  the 
least  suspicion  in  his  mind,  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  And  it  is  also  a  good  rule  to  keep 
asking  questions  until  he  is  either  convinced 
that  the  proposition  is  honest  or  he  uncovers 
some  evidence  that  arouses  his  suspicion  and 
shows  him  that  he  should  steer  clear  of  it. 
And  he  should  not  put  his  money  into  any 
promotion  proposition  unless  he  is  willing  to 
take  the  speculative  risks  which  go  with  the 
best  of  them.  Investigation  through  inde- 
pendent sources,  such  as  the  investor's  local 
bank,  is  always  a  good  safeguard.  But  the 
best  safeguard  for  one's  savings  is  to  invest 
them  through  an  investment  banking  house  of 
established  reputation,  the  past  record  of 
whose  securities  is  a  good  guarantee  of  the 
quality  of  those  it  is  now  offering.  Through 
such  a  channel  he  will  not  get  many,  if  any, 
promotion  propositions. — World's  Work. 


1921-1922  the  calculation  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  history  repeats  itself  and  the  law  of 
action  and  reaction  is  supreme  in  stock  mar- 
ket operation.  When  stocks  go  up  the  public 
buys.  When  they  go  down  the  pools  again 
accumulate  the  floating  supply  and  are  then 
ready  for  a  new  bull  market.  Two  years  up 
and  one  year  down  is  the  time  allotted  for  all 
swings  in  the  market,  according  to  stock  ex- 
change records  covering  a  period  of  many 
years  past.  The  man  does  not  live  who  can 
withstand  the  psychology  of  a  rising  stock 
market.  In  December,  1917,  when  General 
Motors  was  selling  at  79]/2,  the  public  would 
not  buy  it.  When  this  same  stock  reached 
400  in  1919  I  have  seen  traders  buy  it  at  the 
market  fearlessly.  The  pool  was  then  supply- 
ing the  stock. 

There  are  so  many  bargains  on  the  board 
now  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  discriminate. 
Send  to  your  broker  for  a  list  of  the  very 
best  stocks  which  are  now  selling  at  prices 
netting  from  10  per  cent,  to  16  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Buy  them  and  hold  them  for  a  big 
profit.  In  watching  the  trend  of  the  market 
keep  your  eyes  on  these  leaders  in  their  re- 
spective groups:  Baldwin  Locomotive,  Cru- 
cible Steel,  Southern  Pacific,  Mexican  Pe- 
troleum,   Utah   Copper. 

The  segregation  of  the  Standard  Oil  stocks 
into  units  suitable  for  general  trading  as- 
sures these  companies  of  a  wide  distribution, 
which  is  altogether  most  desirable.  The  only 
Standard  Oil  stock  at  present  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  that  of  the 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.  Others  will  be 
listed  later,  I  believe,  and  brokers  expect  a 
big  market  in  these  extremely  high-grade  is- 
sues.— W.  C.  Gregg,  McDonnell  &  Co. 


According  to  all  previous  stock  market  his- 
tory the  bear  market  of  1920  should  produce 
an  aftermath  of  two  years  of  bull  market.  In 
other  words  1921-1922  should  witness  a  con- 
structive era  and  a  gradual  increase  in  stock 
values.  The  technical  position  of  the  market 
is  now  entirely  changed.  A  superlative  illus- 
tration of  the  shifting  of  securities  from  weak 
hands  to  strong  hands  was  witnessed  when  the 
DuPont  and  Morgan  interests  took  over  the 
holdings  of  Durant  of  the  General  Motors 
Company.  The  extensive  downward  activity 
of  the  market  during  1920  not  only  served  to 
eliminate  the  general  public  who  were  carrying 
stocks  on  margin,  but  also  caused  the  undoing 
of  many  big  traders  and  millionaires.  While 
the  same  amount  of  money  still  exists  in  the 
United  States  it  is  now  in  fewer  hands.  The 
next  four  years  will  witness  a  constructive 
era  in  which  the  wealth  of  the  country  will 
gradually  pass  into   still   fewer  hands. 

The  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  share  of 
this  wealth  is  before  us  all  and  the  optimist 
who  can  see  light  ahead  and  take  advantage 
of  present  low  prices  and  who  will  hold  on 
and  work  hard  will  find  his  financial  position 
greatly  improved  at  the  end  of  1922. 

The  Republican  party  in  power  insures  the 
business  man  a  square  deal,  and  the  feeling  of 
confidence  which  even  now  fills  the  minds  of 
our  big  men  will  soon  show  itself  in  a  general 
resumption  of  business  activity  in  the  early 
spring  when  Mr.  Harding  takes  his  seat  in  the 
White  House.  Confidence  is  the  dominating 
influence  in  all  business  expansion.  The  head 
of  any  big  enterprise  must  command  the  con- 
fidence of  all  subordinates.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  must  command  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people.  Capital  will  go 
ahead  only  under  such  conditions. 

Returning  to  a  discussion  of  the  technical 
condition  of  the  stock  market,  let  us  refer  to 
the  activities  of  the  past  six  years.  In  1914 
we  had  a  stock  panic,  followed  by  a  sensational 
rise  during  1915-1916.  Another  stock  panic  in 
1917,  followed  by  a  big  upturn  during  1918- 
1919.  Using  previous  records  as  a  basis  of 
calculation,  the  writer  predicted  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Argonaut  December  6,  1919, 
a  stock  panic  for  1920.  The  prediction  was 
correct.     And  in  forecasting  an  upturn  durin; 


The  directors  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
have  decided  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  to  authorize  an  increase  of  $15,- 
000,000  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  company, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  stock  to  be  sold 
to  those  in  the  service  of  the  company.  In 
order  to  encourage  the  employees  of  the  com- 
pany to  become  stockholders  and  to  promote 
thrift  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  the  di- 
rectors will  ask  the  stockholders  for  authority 
to  sell  stock  to  the  employees  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  Authority  will  also  be  asked  of 
the  stockholders  to  reduce  the  par  value  of 
the  company's  stock  from  $100  per  share  to 
$25  per  share.  It  is  also  proposed  that  for 
each  share  subscribed  for  by  an  employee  the 
company  will  pay  the  employee  a  bonus,  which 
will  be  added  to  the  employee's  subscription, 
and  will  be  applied  on  the  purchase  price  of 
the  stock. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  authority  for  the 
increase  of  stock  and  its  sale  to  employees  is 
obtained,  a  detailed  plan  will  be  prepared 
and   submitted   to    the   employees. 

It  is  expected  that  the  great  majority  of 
employees  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  saving  and  investment  and  of  ob- 
taining the  accompanying  bonus.  The  di- 
rectors consider  that  such  a  plan  will  still 
further  strengthen  the  ties  between  the  com- 
pany and  those  in  its  service.  Standard  Oil 
employees  have  always  made  an  extraordi- 
nary record  for  average  length  of  service.  It 
is  believed  that  the  acquisition  by  company 
employees  of  the  company  stock  will  add  still 
further  to  the  permanency  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  loyalty  and  splendid  spirit  of  tne 
company's  forces  make  it  appropriate  that 
those  in  its  service  should  share  in  the  com- 
pany's prosperity  through  ownership  of  its 
stock.  The  company  and  the  men  and  women  i 
who  make  its  success  are  one  family,  and  the 
stock  ownership  will  add  to  the  pride  and 
contentment  of  those  who  work  for  the  com- 
pany and  to  the  reward  for  their  labor. 

No  step  can  be  authorized  by  the  stock- 
holders which  the  directors  will  take  with 
more  pleasure  and  gratification  than  the  in- 
clusion in  the  list  of  stockholders  of  the  great 
body  of  employees,  without  whose  loyalty  and 
cooperation  the  history  of  the  company's  ad- 
vancement could  not  have  been  written.  Di- 
rectors are  trustees  for  their  stockholders,  and 
when  the  employees  join  the  ranks  of  the  lat- 
ter obligations  of  mutual  service  and  mutual 
interests  will  be  created,  which  are  sure  to 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  all,  employees,  stock- 
holders,  and   the   company. 


income  tax  for  the  year  1920.  Uncle  Sam, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  is 
addressing  to  every  person  in  the  United 
Staes  the  question,  "'What  was  your  net  in- 
come for  1920?"  The  answer  permits  of  no 
guesswork.  Every  single  person  whose  net 
income  for  1920  was  $1000  or  more  and  every 
married  person  whose  net  income  was  $2000 
or  more  is  required  to  file  a  return  under  oath 
with  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
district  in  which  he  lives  on  or  before  March 
15,   1921.  

The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  is 
participating  in  the  offer  of  $30,000,000 
Northwestern  Belle  Telephone  Company  first 
mortgage  twenty-year  7  per  cent,  bonds,  Se- 
ries "A."  These  bonds  are  in  denominations 
of  $1000,  $500,  and  $100.  The  price  is  96.50 
and  accrued  interest,  yielding  7.35. 

The  mortgage  covers  first  lien  on  entire 
physical  property  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minne- 
sota, and  South  Dakota,  and  covenants  not  to 
mortgage  property  in  North  Dakota  unless 
these  bonds  are  prior  lien.  Additional  bonds 
issuable  under  mortgage  in  different  series  un 
der  similar  restrictions  to  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of  Pennsylvania  issue.  Property  un- 
der mortgage  is  valued  at  over  $73,000,000. 
Outstanding  stock  of  $42,150,000  is  entirely 
owned  by  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company. 

An  annual  sinking  fund  of  $300,000  for 
purchasing  bonds  below  par  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. If  not  purchasable,  the  funds  are  usable 
for  capital  expenditures  of  the  property  cov- 
ered by  mortgage. 

Net  earnings  for  1920,  estimating  one  month 
only,  were  $3,738,000;  average  for  last  five 
years,  $3,661,000.  Estimated  earnings  due  to 
increased  rates  granted  and  pending,  $5,500,- 
000  annually. 

Mr.  Smith  says  they  are  having  a  wonderful 
sale  on  these  bonds,  which  shows  the  bond 
market  to  be  in  a  sound  condition. 
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Banking  business  in  San  Francisco  continues 
to  be  good.  Those  banks  that  have  used  the 
most  progressive  methods  in  building  business 
during  the  past  year  have  had  the  most  rapid 
growth.  The  Anglo-California  Trust  Com- 
pany, with  five  complete  banks  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, reports  a  splendid  increase  in  deposits 
and  resources  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1920.  The  deposits  and  resources  of  this 
institution  each  show  a  gain  of  $5,000,000  for 
1920. 

The  Anglo-California  Trust  Company  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  San  Francisco's  lead- 
ing banks.  The  deposits  and  resources  have 
increased  200  per  cent,  since  August  1,  1916, 
a  period  of  less  than  four  and  a  half  years. 
The  deposits  and  resources  as  of  December 
31,  1920,  were  $28,759,584.88  and  $32,097.- 
189.55   respectively. 


Work   has    begun    on    the   collection    of   the 


Council  Moller  &  Co.  are  participating  in 
an  offer  of  $500,000  Federal  Telegraph  Com- 
pany first  mortgage  8  per  cent,  serial  gold 
notes.  These  notes,  in  the  opinion  of  coun- 
sel, will  be  secured  by  an  absolutely  first 
closed  mortgage  on  all  of  the  property  of  the 
company  now  owned  and  hereafter  acquired, 
consisting  of  new  wireless  stations  in  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Diego,  together  with  factory  at  Palo  Alto, 
California,  owned  by  the  company  for  the 
manufacture  of  wireless  equipment. 

The  company  covenants  to  set  aside  as  a 
sinking  fund  between  December  1,  1920,  and 
December  1,  1921,  in  twelve  equal  monthly 
installments,  the  total  sum  of  $20,000  ;  a  total 
sum  of  $30,000  between  December  1,  1921, 
and  December  1,  1922;  a  total  sum  of  $50,000 
between  December  1,  1922,  and  December  1, 
1923,  and  thereafter  in  monthly  installments 
of  one-twelfth  of  the  next  maturity.  Said 
moneys  may  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  notes 
of  the  next  serial  maturity  outstanding  on 
the  open  market  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  102 
and  interest.  

Mr.  Alfred  T.  Brooks,  formerly  assistant 
vice-president  of  the  National  City  Company 
in  charge  of  buying  on  this  Coast,  announced 
recently  that  he  was  leaving  the  National  City 
Company  to  enter  the  investment  banking 
business  with  LeRoy  T.  Ryone.  Brock  is  one 
of  the  best  known  bond  dealers  on  this  Coast, 
where  he  has  been  recognized  for  years  as  a 
leader  among  the  buyers. 

Brock  was  with  the.  National  City  Company 
and  its  predecessor  here  for  twelve  years.  He 
carries  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  his  former 
business  associates  and  the  financial  district 
as  a  whole.  

Mr.  Montgomery,  director-general  of  the 
Columbia  Feature  Photo  Plays,  Inc.,  arrived 
in  the  city  recently,  after  spending  the  holi- 
days in  Los  Angeles.  While  there  he  engaged 
several  very  well-known  directors,  art  di- 
rector, lighting  experts,  and  technical  directors 
for  the  Columbia  Feature  Photo  Plays,  Inc. 
He  expects  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments to  arrive  in  San  Francisco  within  the 
next  few  days. 

The  first  story,  "Cinders,"  is  complete  in 
continuity  form  and  the  casting  for  smaller 
parts  and  atmosphere  will  take  place  shortly. 


"Let's  Go"  is  the  caption  of  a  circular  issued 
by  Emil  Brisacher,  advertising  engineer,  in 
part  as  follows  : 

"The  manufacturer  who  waits  to  'see  what's 
going  to  happen' — who  hesitates  until  'things 
settle  down'  and  the  markets  become  stabilized 
— who  plans  to  do  'something'  just  as  "soon  as 
business  picks  up — will  awaken  with  a  jolt  to 
find  that  his  competitors  have  secured  most  all 
of   the  business. 

"Now — right  now  is  the  time  to  get  in  and 
sell  and  sell  and  sell.  Now  is  the  time  to  cut 
loose  and  dominate  the  market.  This  year 
business  must  be  captured.  Those  manufac- 
turers who  immediately  launch  scientific  and 
aggressive  advertising  and  sales  campaigns 
can  expect  to  find  business  unusually  good 
during   1921   and  the  years  that  follow. 

"During  the  past  years  the  market  was 
hungry    and    begging    for    merchandise.      It's 
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glutted  now — they  don't  want  your  product. 
You  have  to  make  them  want  it.  This  is  no 
time  to  falter.  You  must  expect  unusual  con- 
ditions throughout  1921  and  the  coming  years. 
"Advertising,  sales,  and  manufacturing  poli- 
cies will  have  to  be  changed  over  night  to 
meet  the  inroads  of  competition,  falling  prices, 
and  new  conditions.  It  will  be  a  great  era 
for  those  progressive  manufacturers  who  are 
willing  to  forget  the  past  and  are  capable  of 
keeping  abreast   of  the   times." 


Under  English  common  law  no  one  has  a 
right  to  bathe  in  the  sea.  The  law  has  been 
tested  and  upheld,  but  not  generally  observed. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Domesday  Book. 

"When  you  attempt  to  write  a  national 
epic,  avoid  ragtime  doggerel,"  is  the  arriere 
pensee  of  one  reading  the  ten  thousand  lines 
or  so  that  compose  "Domesday  Book."  True, 
it  is  an  American  epic  and  ragtime  may  there- 
fore be  apropos.  But  is  a  ragtime  age  worth 
an  epic?  Or  is  "Domesday  Book"  meant  as 
a  dreadful  warning — an  Hogarthian  sort  of 
"Rake's  Progress"? 

The  interesting  point  is — is  "Domesday 
Book"  a  representative  picture  of  America  ? 
If  it  is,  a  disinterested  critic  would  be  justi- 
fied in  saying,  "Then  give  me  something  else." 
Evil,  of  course,  exists  wherever  human  na- 
ture is,  in  all  countries  and  all  times.  But  if 
crude,  sensuous,  hypocritical  futility  (and 
these  are  the  characteristics  of  the  symbolic 
figure  of  "Domesday  Book")  be  the  symbol 
of  America,  then  indeed  it  is  well  to  have  a 
warning.  However,  we  can  but  turn  in  a 
circle,  for  if  we  are  as  bad  as  Mr.  Masters 
has  painted  us,  and  if  the  philosophy  of  his 
book  is  valid,  then  we  are  doomed,  and  his 
warning  becomes  a  sentence. 

The   alleged   motif  of  the  book   is   a   bit   of 


A  SERIES  OF  HUMAN-INTEREST 
TALKS  ON  INSURANCE 


NORMAN    RUSHTON 
The  man  who  takes  care 


When  sickness  comes — 
what  ? 

It  is  foolish  in  the  extreme  to  dread  sickness 
and  contantly  worry  about  becoming  ill. 

It  is  just  as  foolish,  however,  NOT  to  think 
of,  and  prepare  against  times  when  you  will 
be  taken    from  your    work  by  sickness. 

Ill  health  comes  to  all  of  us,  at  some  time. 

The  big  question  at  such  times  is  not  "Will  I 
get  well?"  but,  "How  can  I  pay  the  hills?" 

You  can  ward  off  any  such  worry  by  carrying 
a  health  and  accident  insurance  policy,  which 
will  provide  you  with  an  income  when  you 
are  sick  or  recovering  from  an   accident. 

The  Equitable  Non-cancellable  Accident  and 
Health  policy  is  broad  and  liberal.  It  pays 
you  for  one  day  away  from  your  work,  or 
for  months.  It  provides  extra  compensation 
for  operation  and  hospital  expenses.  You  need 
not  be  confined  to  your  bed.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  take  a  trip  to  Florida  to  recover. 
The  payments  continue  right  along  until  you 
are   able  to   get  back  to    work. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  to  your  advantage 
to  learn  of  this  Equitable  Health  and  Accident 
insurance  and  how  you  may  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum of  protection  at  premiums  that  will  be 
easy   for  you  to  carry. 

At  your  office  or  mine,  or  at  your  home,  if 
you  prefer.  A  phone  call  will  arrange  an 
interview   to   suit  your  convenience. 
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Representing 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
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mystical  philosophy,  familiar  to  all  fatalists — 
that  nothing  happens  without  its  effect  on  the 
universe,  that  everything  has  a  place  in  the 
pattern,  and  that  by  the  inherent  nature  of 
everything  its  fate  is  determined  from  the 
first.  The  author,  however,  does  not  take  a 
fatalistic  attitude  so  much  as  a  biologic  one. 
But  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

The  pattern  of  the  book  is  the  effect  on 
many  lives  great  and  small  of  the  death  of 
Elenor  Murray.  But  this  bit  of  philosophy 
and  its  auxiliary  psychology  are  insignificant 
compared  to  the  real  theme — that  Elenor  Mur- 
ray's coarse,  pleasure-loving  egotism,  masked 
with  religion,   is  symbolic  of  America. 

This  is  no  personal  interpretation.  The 
theme  is  frequently  reiterated.  Does  Mr. 
Masters  mean  that  America  is  a  failure,  as 
his  heroine  was  ?  that  as  a  nation  we  are 
cheaply  sensuous,  utterly  lacking  in  ethics,  and 
what  is  far  worse,  hypocrites  who  rant  of  the 
beauty  of  life  and  its  spiritual  beauty  while 
bent  on  lust?  All  of  this  applies  to  Elenor 
Murray,  whom  Mr.  Masters  openly  calls  a 
courtesan,  and  the  reader  is  inclined  to  add, 
a   particularly  vulgar  one. 

Symbolism  aside,  and  Elenor  Murray  con- 
sidered as  a  type  of  citizen,  Mr.  Masters  has 
a  minor  thesis  for  preventing  her  multiplica- 
tion. It  is  a  problem  for  criminologists  and 
alienists  and  the  law.  And  of  such  vital  in- 
terest is  the  problem  that  it  comes  near  to 
absorbing  the  central  interest  of  the  book. 
One  forgets  the  artistic  point  of  view,  and 
save  for  wearying  occasionally  of  the  cease- 
less monotony  of  the  iambic  pentameter  blank 
verse,  would  forget  the  poem  is  a  work  of 
fiction  and  not  indeed  a  report  of  an  autopsy 
The  book  had  been  better  written  in  prose. 

Domesday  Book.  By  Edward  Lee  Masters. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $4.50. 


Helena  Cass. 

Jay  Sefton,  a  successful  novelist  in  pursuit 
of  a  plot,  decides  to  take  up  the  search  for 
Helena  Cass,  who  had  mysteriously  disap- 
peared while  on  a  visit  to  Europe  some  years 
before.  Helena,  the  somewhat  troublesome 
daughter  of  New  York  parents,  had  joined  ^ 
family  party  of  friends  just  before  their  sail- 
ing. She  was  known  to  have  a  lover  who 
sailed  on  the  same  steamer  and  who  presently 
causes  a  breach  between  her  and  her  traveling 
companions.  Her  mother,  rendered  uneasy  by 
her  conduct,  joins  her  in  Europe  and  together 
they  visit  Spain.  While  the  two  ladies  are 
staying  at  a  village  inn  Helena  vanishes  com- 
pletely and  absolutely.  The  innkeeper  denies 
that  she  had  accompanied  her  mother,  and 
asserts  that  Mrs.  Cass  had  arrived  alone.  Not 
even  the  room  in  which  she  slept  can  be  iden- 
tified. Mrs.  Cass  moves  heaven  and  earth  to 
find  her  daughter  and  then  returns  disconso- 
lately home.  The  case  becomes  a  nine  days 
wonder  in  Europe  and  America  and  is  then 
forgotten.  It  is  just  the  story  to  tempt  the 
adventurous  novelist,  and  so  Jay  Sefton  starts 
forth  to  solve  the  mystery. 

Lawrence  Rising  has  done  an  extraordi- 
narily deft  piece  of  work.  Gradually  he  un- 
.earths  a  series  of  adventures  so  romantic,  so 
pathetic,  and  so  tragical  that  it  is  only  by  a 
tour  de  force  that  they  become  credible. 
Helena  has  been  abducted,  nearly  murdered, 
and  left  for  dead  on  a  barren  hillside.  She 
finds  refuge  in  a  convent,  but  keeps  her  iden- 
tity a  secret  for  reasons  that  become  apparent. 
But  the  reader  must  be  left  to  find  his  way  for 
himself  through  this  tangle  of  motive  and 
adventure,  so  seemingly  incredible  and  yet 
woven  with  such  skill  as  to  produce  convic- 
tion. 

She  Who  Was  Helena  Cass.  By  Lawrence 
Rising.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


Charles  Chapin's  Story. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  prisoner  in 
Sing  Sing,  after  indictment  and  trial  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife.  For  twenty  years  he  was 
city  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  World. 
He  became  a  rich  man  and  he  owned  a  yacht 
and  a  motorcar.  But  all  the  time  he  wanted 
more,  and  he  speculated  until  at  last  came 
ruin.  Foreseeing  penury  and  hardship  for  his 
invalid  wife,  he  shot  her,  and  now  he  writes 
this  book  and  tells  us  the  story  of  his  life. 

The  chief  criticism  to  be  made  of  the  book 
is  that  the  author  misses  his  own  point.  He 
seems  to  suppose  that  while  he  was  rich  he 
was  successful  and  that  when  he  lost  his 
money  he  failed.     But  he  was  never  successful 
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at  any  time.  He  was  never  anything  but  a 
failure.  He  seems  never  to  have  had  a  fine 
ideal  nor  even  to  have  known  that  there  could 
be  such  a  thing.  His  only  yardstick  was 
money.  He  was  a  newspaper  man  with  a  cer- 
tain flair  for  the  sensational,  but  without  the 
power  to  write,  although  he  was  able  to  recog- 
nize the  ability  in  others,  but  he  had  no  im- 
agination and  no  real  capacity.  Upon  the  last 
page  of  his  book  he  tells  us  that  he  has  sub- 
mitted himself  to  a  searching  examination, 
"and  the  verdict  that  is  firmly  fixed  in  my 
mind  is  that  I  did  the  only  thing  that  was  left 
me  to  do.  There  was  no  other  way  of  saving 
my  wife." 

Charles  E.  Chapin's  Story.     New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons;  $2.50. 


The  Luck  of  the  Mounted. 
There  is  always  a  welcome  for  a  good  story 
of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  and  here 
we  have  one  of  the  best,  not  because  of,  but 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  contains  no  "heart 
interest."  The  story  turns  on  two  remarkable 
and  distinctive  characters  and  a  mysterious 
murder,  the  guilty  man  finally  revealing  him- 
self by  an  indiscreet  display  of  the  same  dex- 
terous revolver  shooting  that  must  have  char- 
acterized the  crime. 

The  Luck  of  the  Mounted.     By  Ralph  S.  Ken- 
dall.     New   York:    John  Lane    Company. 


Briefer  RevlewB. 
"Spirit  Life,"  by  William  Dunseath  Eaton 
(Stanton  &  Van  Vliet  Company),  is  a  collec- 
tion of  psychic  experiences  on  a  somewhat 
higher  level  than  the  usual  spiritist  banalities 
and  with  some  attempt  at  a  philosophical 
combination. 

"The  Wisdom  of  Akhmaton,"  by  A.  E. 
Grantham  (John  Lane  Company),  is  a  drama 
founded  on  the  life  of  the  great  pacifist  and 
religious  pharaoh  of  Egypt,  who  was  doubt- 
less a  saint,  but  who  seems  to  have  brought 
his  country  to  the  edge  of  extinction. 

The  Yale  University  Press  has  published  a 
collection  of  literary  sketches  by  Laura  Wol- 
cott.  Several  of  these  have  appeared  in  East- 
ern newspapers  and  they  have  attracted  at- 
tention by  their  merits.  The  author  divides 
her  sketches  into  two  groups — "Out  of  the 
Present"  and  "Out  of  the  Past,"  but  all  of 
them  deal  with  foreign  lands  either  of 
actuality  or  of  legend.     The  price  is  $1.50. 

Annie  Carroll  Moore,  supervisor  of  work 
with  children  in  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, has  written  "Roads  to  Childhood,"  de- 
scribed as  views  and  reviews  of  children's 
books.  Nothing  could  be  more  welcome  to 
the  conscientious  parent  in  quest  of  good 
literature.  The  author  knows  children  and 
also  she  knows  books.  A  valuable  feature  is 
a  supplement  with  lists  of  books  for  children 
of  different  ages.  The  publisher  is  the  George 
H.    Doran   Company. 

"It  ought  not  to  be  the  case  that  there  is 
one  standard  of  morality  for  individuals  in 
their  relations  with  one  another,  a  different 
and  a  slighter  standard  for  corporations,  and 
a  third  and  still  slighter  standard  for  na- 
tions." These  are  the  opening  words  of  "The 
Morals  of  Economic  Internationalism,"  by  J. 
A.  Hobson,  published  in  the  Barbara  Wein- 
stock  Lectures  on  the  Morale  of  Trade  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  They  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  the  range  of  the  author's 
inquiry. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  published  "In- 
timate Golf  Talks,"  by  Elon  Jessup,  associate 
editor  of  Outing,  and  John  Duncan  Dunn  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Country  Club.  Mr.  Jessup 
says  :  "These  talks  are  more  than  interviews 
— they  are  the  direct  results  of  actual  situa- 
tions. I  was  the  average  golf  duffer  bur- 
dened with  more  than  the  average  number  of 
golfing  faults.  The  ghost  of  this  same  duffer, 
club  in  hand,  stalks  through  the  following 
pages.  Mr.  Dunn's  words  in  great  part  are 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  this  actual  exhibit  out 
of  which  he  is  attempting  to  make  a  golfer." 
Price,   $3. 


Gossip  of  Boost  and  Authors. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  feel  sure  that  their 
friends  will  be  interested  in  the  announce- 
ment that  they  have  become  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  William  Heinemann,  London.  This 
house  was  founded  in  1898  by  Mr.  William 
Heinemann.  Mr.  Sydney  S.  Pawling  soon 
joined  him,  and  the  business  was  conducted 
successfully  by  these  two  partners  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Heinemann  last  October. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers  of  Mark 
Twain's  works,  are  receiving  reports  from  all 
over  the  country  of  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  anniversary  of  Mark  Twain's  birthday,  on 
November  30th,  was  commemorated.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  writings  of  this 
great  interpreter  of  the  American  spirit  are 
receiving  more  and  more  attention  by  educa- 
tional authorities.  In  many  cases  school 
superintendents  ordered  special  readings  from 
his  works  on  his  birthday  in  all  the  schools 
under  their  direction. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  Venizelos  was 
defeated  in  his  own  country  France  paid  him 
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the  honor  of  naming  a  beautiful  street  in  the 
residential  section  after  him.  Venizelos  has 
a  tremendous  hold  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope. The  qualities  of  genius  in  the  man  that 
make  him  so  dominant  a  figure  in  the  world 
today  have  been  fascinatingly  analyzed  and 
explained  in  Dr.  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons* 
"Life  of  Venizelos"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany). 

Frank  H.  Simonds'  five-volume  "History  of 
the  World  War"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.j, 
the  most  comprehensive  and  authoritative 
record  of  the  conflict  which  has  yet  appeared, 
has  been  translated  into  Spanish  for  the  Re- 
view  of  Reviews  Company. 


Robert  Clive  started  life  with  the  sobriquet 
of  "born  dunce."  His  teachers  pronounced 
him  "impossible"  and  requested  his  parents 
to  remove  him  from  school.  At  thirty-two  he 
could  barely  read  or  write.  Yet  Clive  boasted 
that  some  day  he  would  "show  everybody." 
He  left  home  in  rags  and  joined  the  army. 
During  a  critical  engagement,  and  while  se- 
verely wounded,  he  was  called  upon  to  com- 
mand three  thousand  men.  Untrained  and 
ridiculed  by  them,  he  forced  those  men  for- 
ward by  sheer  grit,  and  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing 5000  men  at  Plassey,  thereby  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
England  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  Another  "born  dunce"  was 
Carollus  Linnaeus,  the  Swedish  naturalist. 
Born  in  Rashult  in  Smaland,  Sweden,  what 
little  chance  he  had  in  life  as  a  boy  he  threw 
away.  "Unhandy  at  everything;  even  unfit 
for  the  pulpit,"  later  wrote  his  critics.  Yet  in 
the  fields  alone  where  he  was  commanded  to 
work  he  studied  in  botany  in  a  crude  way, 
and  seven  years  later  was  joyfully  hailed  as 
the  greatest  botanist  of  his  age. 


The  growing  of  sunflowers  for  the  seed  and 
silage  is  becoming  an  important  Canadian  in- 
dustry. In  Alberta  the  experiment  of  feeding 
cattle  on  the  silage  has  proved  more  than 
successful.  The  cattle  thus  fed  were  found 
to  be  in  much  better  condition  than  grain-fed 
cattle,  and  when  sold  brought  a  much  higher 
price. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  Forgotten  Identity. 

The  plot  that  revolves  upon  a  forgotten 
"identity  must  be  a  great  temptation  to  the 
novelist  at  a  time  when  forgotten  identities 
as  a  result  of  wounds  are  quite  numerous. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  a  temptation  to 
which  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle  have  suc- 
cumbed in  their  new  novel,  "John  Seneschal's 
Margaret."  Here  we  have  a  soldier  who  has 
come  back  to  England  after  his  escape  from  a 
Turkish  prison  to  find  himself  hailed  as  a 
man  who  had  been  his  comrade  in  captivity 
and  in  escape,  but  who  had  died  and  whom 
he  himself  had  buried.  Explanations,  one 
would  think,  would  be  easy,  but  in  this  case 
they  are  rendered  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
while  the  hero  knows  quite  well  who  he  is  not, 
he  can  not  for  the  life  of  him  remember  who 
he  is,  nor  how  it  happens  that  he  is  wearing 
the  dead  man's  clothes  and  is  in  possession 
ol  his  pocket-book,  identification  disc,  and 
personal  belongings.  The  situation  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  he  is  expected 
to  marry  the  dead  man's  fiancee  and  to  inherit 
the  estate.  Personally  we  know  exactly  what 
we  should  do  under  the  circumstances,  al- 
though we  do  not  intend  to  say  what  that  is. 
The  reader  must  discover  for  himself  the 
course  taken  by  the  hero,  and  he  will  certainly 
applaud  the  authors  for  their  clever  use  of  a 
rather  hackneyed  theme. 

John  Seneschal's  Margaret.  By  Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.;   $2. 

Homespun  and  Gold. 

A  beautiful  and  most  appropriate  title  is 
this  given  by  Alice  Brown  to  her  latest  volume 
of  stories  of  New  England  life.  Like  Mary 
Wilkins  Freeman,  this  New  England  writer 
knows  and  understands  New  England  "folks," 
but  she  seems  to  love  them,  with  a  more  moved 
and  tenderer  heart  than  Mrs.  Freeman.  When 
she  is  telling  such  stories  as  these  in  which 
the  humble  homespun  can  not  cover  the  gold 
of  independence  and  probity  and  of  sterling 
worth,  she  makes  her  readers  feel  a  vast 
respect  for  that  sturdy  old  stock. 

Americans  have  changed  greatly  in  the  last 
lialf-century,  since  the  large  admixture  of  the 
peasant  blood  of  Europe  has  deprived  the 
American  stock  of  some  of  its  more  purely 
national  character,  and  it  is  pleasant,  in  read- 
ing these  stories,  to  feel  that  in  the  interior 
villages  of  the  heart  of  Yankeedom  the  old 
stock  still  survives. 

The  author  writes  of  the  capable  house- 
wives who  used  to  "stir  up"  doughnuts  and 
"pick  over  the  squashes"  ;  who,  as  they  per- 
form their  humble  ministrations  in  the 
kitchen,  make  the  reader's  mouth  water  when 
a  milk-toast  or  johnny-cake  are  made  as  a 
modest  treat  or  the  turkey  stuffing  is  expertly 
confectioned. 

They  are  so  poor  in  these  stories  that  the 
readers  find  themselves  perpetually  accom- 
panying Alice  Brown's  capable  wives  and 
spinsters  in  their  kitchen  tasks  ;  and  the  sensa- 
tion is  agreeable,  for  they  are  comfortably  old- 
fashioned  kitchens,  haunted  by  fragrant  odors 


of  a  batch  of  biscuits  or  the  on-coming  cus- 
tard pie. 

The  old-fashioned  vernacular  is  there,  too, 
and  the  reader  savors  it  with  the  same 
relish  with  which  he  gets  an  imaginary  sniff 
of  the  johnny-cake  or  the  Indian  pudding. 
"Well,  if  you  aint  the  beater!"  "She  never 
felt  very  nigh  to"  the  graceless  one  in  the 
story.  "I'd  admire  to,"  "I  want  to  know !" 
and  so  on. 

We  have  been  so  given  over  in  the  Ameri- 
can fiction  of  the  day  to  stories  in  which 
money  and  the  ostentation  it  seems,  to  simple 
natures,  to  justify  is  the  theme  that  it  is  com- 
forting to  realize  that  there  are  still  old- 
fashioned  Americans  who  practice  small  econ- 
omies as  a  matter  of  course,  and  bear  their 
decent,  self-respecting  poverty  with  a  sturdy 
independence  and  a  brisk  adjustment  of  ways 
to  means  that  has  its  own  beauty. 

There  are  fifteen  of  these  stories,  and  in 
every  one  of  them  there  is  some  character 
who  in  the  midst  of  plain  living  has  main- 
tained a  plane  of  high  thinking.  Not  the 
kind  that  comes  from  culture,  perhaps,  but 
that  which,  as  in  "A  Question  of  Wills," 
impels  Althea  as  a  possible  heir  to  go  and 
warn  the  nephew  of  the  old  moribund  to  look 
after  his  uncle  lest  he  leave  the  money  to 
her.  "It's  my  soul,"  she  says,  "my  immortal 
soul.  ...  I  dunno  how  much  money  he's  got; 
but  whatever  'tis  I've  spent  it  in  my  mind 
twenty  times  over.  An'  I  feel  like  a  murderer 
an'  a  thief,  an'  I  can't  stan'  it  no  longer." 

Homespun  and  Gold.  By  Alice  Brown.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $2. 


The  Comedienne. 

"The  Comedienne,"  a  novel  by  W.  S.  Rey- 
mont,  is  a  work  of  art  according  to  two  very 
different  criteria — that  of  the  modern  world 
and  that  of  antiquity.  This  remarkable 
realistic  novel  not  only  complies  with  the 
classic  law  of  unity  of  time  and  space,  it  is 
also  an  impressionistic  masterpiece,  revealing 
the  world  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  person. 

Bernard  Shaw  has  said  in  one  of  his 
prefaces  something  to  the  effect  that  honesty 
is  the  mark  of  all  true  art.  Such  a  remark 
seems  almost  too  axiomatic  to  require  state- 
ment. We  have  only  to  look  at  any  great 
work  of  art  to  see  its  honesty.  But  that  the 
expression  needs  frequent  reiteration  and  ex- 
emplification in  such  books  as  "The  Come- 
dienne" is  only  too  evident  from  the  state  of 
modern  fiction.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  "The 
Comedienne"  is  as  sincere  as  folk-music. 
There  is  no  vulgar  striving  for  effect,  no  at- 
tempt at  cleverness,  nothing,  in  short,  of  the 
pernicious  self-consciousness  and  aping  of 
other  styles  that  mark — not  mar,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  save — so  many  modern  novels. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Reymont's 
theme  is  the  prevailing  favorite — the  repre- 
sentation of  the  artistic  temperament. 

Briefly,  the  story  of  "The  Comedienne"  is 
that  of  a  provincial  girl  of  gentle  breeding 
who,  having  rebelled  against  the  tyranny  of 
an  autocratic  father,  joins  a  company  of 
provincial  players  at  the  garden  theatre  in 
Warsaw.  The  time  involved  is  about  six 
months — the  most  crucial  time  of  the  heroine's 
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life  having  been  selected.  Except  for  the  in- 
troductory chapter,  the  place  is  at  Warsaw. 
The  narrative  is  from  Janina's  viewpoint. 
Nothing  more  classically  simple  could  be  im- 
agined, and  yet,  how  rich  a  picture  is  pre- 
sented of  the  vivid  squalor  of  the  poor  artist. 

As  for  the  faithfulness  to  Polish  national 
character  of  Mr.  Reymont's  work  we  have  the 
following  evidence :  "When  the  Germans 
were  in  possession  of  Warsaw  an  order  was 
issued  making  it  compulsory  for  officers  to 
read  a  number  of  Reymont's  works,  because 
they  give  so  clear  an  insight  into  Polish  psy- 
chology and  characteristics." 

"The  Comedienne"  is  the  first  of  the  au- 
thor's books  to  appear  in  English.  It  is  trans- 
lated by  Edmund  Obecny. — R.  G. 

The  Comedienne.  By  Wladyslaw  S.  Reymont. 
New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $2. 


The  Bridge  of  Kisses. 

The  charm  of  a  love  story  depends  more 
upon  the  manner  of  its  writing  than  upon  its 
plot.  We  may  remember  also  that  there  can 
be  only  one  plot  to  a  love  story,  so  far  at 
least   as  the  esentials  are  concerned. 

In  this  case  the  essentials  are  a  young  en- 
gineer who  comes  to  a  country  town  to  build 
a  bridge  and  a  girl  who  does  her  best  to  find 
him  a  wife  under  the  very  proper  conviction 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  wife.  Of  course  it  is 
all  delightfully  obvious  and  we  know  just 
how  it  will  end,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to 
take  a  surreptitious  glance  at  the  last  page. 
None  the  less  we  read  it  right  through  with- 
out  skipping. 

The  Bridge  of  Kisses.  By  Berta  Ruck.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.75. 


HEALTH  FROM  ACID. 


It  has  long  been  observed  that  the  work- 
men in  the  carbonization  rooms  of  factories 
for  making  artificial  wood  are  uncommonly 
healthy.  It  occurred  to  a  German  chemist 
that  this  might  be  connected  with  the  fact 
that  the  air  of  such  rooms  is  saturated  with 
acid  fumes.  This  idea  seems  singular  enough 
since  we  are  all  instinctively  careful  to  avoid 
breathing  the   fumes   of  acid. 

However,  an  inquiry  made  by  a  German 
professor,  Dr.  von  Kapff,  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  the  hands  occupied  in  various 
industries  where  acid  fumes  are  liberated 
showed  that  such  employees  were  not  only  re- 
markably free  from  infectious  diseases,  but 
also  from  those  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
He  even  found,  in  fact,  that  many  cases  of 
tuberculosis  were  actually  cured  in  such  an 
atmosphere.  This  fact  has  not  failed  to  be 
noted  by  the  men  engaged  in  such  industries, 
and  had  been  taken  advantage  of  by  trans- 
ferring alien  employees  to  branches  of  the 
business  where  such  fumes  existed,  such  a 
transfer  being  especially  useful  in  diseases  of 
the  organs   of   respiration   themselves. 

Obviously,  the  proportion  of  acid  in  the  air 
must  not  exceed  a  certain  definite  percentage. 
Dr.  von  Kapff  was  so  impresed  by  the  result 
of  his  inquiry  that  he  experimented  with  hi? 
own  children  when  they  were  suffering  from 
the  too  common  affliction  of  the  "sniffles"  or 
a  cold  in  the  head.  Most  persons  know  only 
too  well  that  such  colds  usually  last  from  two 
to  three  weeks,  but  in  the  children  thus 
treated  all  symptoms  disappeared  in  a  day  or 
two.  So  successful  was  the  treatment,  in 
fact,  that  its  use  has  become  widely  extended 
in  hospitals  and  sanatoriums  in  Germany,  in 
which  regular  inhalations  of  suitable  gases 
are  administered.  The  treatment  has  been 
attended  with  remarkable  success,  not  only  in 
the  case  of  acute  afflictions,  but  also  in 
chronic  maladies,  such  as  bronchitis,  bronchial 
asthma,  whooping  cough,  inflammation  of  the 
throat,   and  hay  fever. 

In  many  of  the  public  schools  in  Aix  the  air 
was  maintained  in  a  slightlj'  acid  condition 
for  two  hours  daily  in  certain  classes.  It 
was  found  that  the  pupils  in  these  classes 
not  only  remained  entirely  free  from  in- 
fectious diseases,  but  actually  showed  a  con- 
siderable gain  in  weight  over  the  children  in 
the  control  classes.  The  same  experiment 
was    tried    in    Stuttgart    during    the    influenza 


epidemic  and  the  children  thus  protected  re- 
mained free  from  the  grip,  which  made  great 
ravages  on  the  other  children. 

In  spite  of  these  surprisingly  favorable 
results  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary,  for  it 
has  been  found  that  if  the  exposure  to  the 
acid  fumes  be  too  long  continued  there  is 
danger  of  producing  a  more  or  less  perma- 
nent acid  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

The  proper  proportion  is  from  0.1  to  0.2 
grams  per  cubic  meter  of  air.  Suitable  acids 
to  be  employed  include  hydrochloric  acid, 
hydrofluoric  acid,  formic  acid,  acetic  acid 
(vinegar). 

— 

Some  time  ago  some  walls  made  of  con- 
crete were  erected  at  Columbia  University, 
and  since  then  they  have  been  subjected  to 
five  four-hour  tests  by  fire,  when  the  average 
temperature  reached  was  1700  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. At  the  end  of  each  test  a  stream  of 
water  was  applied  for  ten  minutes,  while  the 
walls  were  hot.  Notwithstanding  these  tests, 
the  walls,  for  all  practical  purposes,  are  as 
good  as  when  erected,  and  the  percentage  of 
coal  and  fine  material  in  such  cinders  appear 
to  have  very  little  effect  on  their  fire-resisting 
qualities.  The  pieces  of  coal  which  were  next 
to  the  surface  in  these  walls  were  burned  to 
ash,  but  the  ash  remained  in  place  and  acted 
as  non-conductor  of  heat.  Several  particles 
of  pure  coal  were  found  within  two  inches  of 
the   surface. 


The  proposed  new  constitution  for  Illinois 
includes  the  privilege  of  intermarriage  be- 
tween whites  and  negroes,  and  provides  equal 
rights  for  negroes  in  every  sphere. 


One    billion    barrels    of    oil    annually    can 
readily  be  used  by  the  United  States. 
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"BREAKFAST  IN  BED." 

This  innocent-sounding  title  is  merely 
camouflage — one  can  use  the  word  now  that  it 
is  no  longer  fashionable — to  mask  the  familiar 
bedroom  farce.  However,  on  the  whole  we 
almost  forgive  the  farce,  since  Florence  Moore 
is  in  it.  It  is  a  wild,  hilarious,  reckless,  an- 
ticky  farce  because  of  the  aforesaid  Florence 
Moore.  It  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  be 
anything  else  because  of  the  aforesaid  Flor- 
ence Moore. 

Xo  doubt  we  have  seen  Florence  at  the 
Orpheum,  for  the  lady  bears  all  the  ear-marks 
of  vaudeville.  I  don't  exactly  know  how  she 
contrives  to  maintain  such  a  mountainous 
ridge  of  high  spirits,  but  there  they  are,  all 
through  the  play.  Florence  is  as  foamy  as 
champagne,  as  irrepressible  as  the  bad  boy  in 
the  block,  as  irreverent  as  Young  America, 
and  as  sudden  as  lightning.  She  grimaces, 
and  travesties,  and  cuts  capers,  and  lets  out 
a  whoop  occasionally,  not  to  mention  a  taking 
in  vain  of  the  name  of  her  maker.  Occasion- 
ally she  projects  a  neat  but  not  gaudy 
"damn" ;  but  then  they  all  do  it ;  we're  inured, 
thoroughly  inured,  nowadays  to  female  damns 
on  the  stage,  not  to  mention  the  hells  that 
occasionally  flicker  with  a  red,  Mephistofelian 
glow.  They  really — the  actresses,  I  mean — 
are  stealing  the  men's  thunder  by  appropriating 
for  their  own  use  the  agreeable  shocks  that  we 
used  to  feel  when  the  handsome  villain  slowly 
lighted  a  cigarette  and  said  "Damn !" 

Yes,  Florence  is  a  thoroughly  reprehensible 
skylarker.  You  couldn't  dare  her  to  do  any- 
thing. But  she  has  one  great  quality-  which, 
added  to  the  fact  that  she  was  born  to  make 
men  laugh,  endears  her  to  her  audience.  And 
that  is  that  she  is  not  gross.  Not  that  she  is 
a  Vere  de  Vere ;  far  from  it.  "When  there  is 
a  vulgar  line  laid  down  for  her  she  tackles  it 
gallantly.  But  I  rather  think  her  tastes  do  not 
incline  that  way. 

For  she  is  really  very,  very  funny,  and 
people  who  are  born  fun-makers  are  rarely, 
perhaps  never,  gross  in  their  idea  of  humor. 
We  sometimes  see  players  who  are  very  funny 
obliged,  by  the  exigencies  of  a  role,  to  say 
prurient  things;  and  they  do  it,  to  the  tastes 
of  those  who  enjoy  pruriency,  amusingly.  But 
they  are  at  their  funniest  when  the  humor  is 
of  a  brand  more  congenial  to  their  tastes. 

Florence  Moore  is  appearing,  strange  to  say. 
in  a  farce  made  over  from  the  French,  Wil- 
lard  Mack  and  Hilliard  Booth  having  done  the 
carpentry-  French  humor  in  farces  almost 
always  strikes  an  American  as  being  too 
sexual,  but  "Breakfast  in  Bed"  seems  to  be- 
long to  the  usual  line. 

There  is  a  bedroom  and  a  bed  which  be- 
long to  the  wrong  man,  Emily — played  by 
Florence  Moore — is  a  movie  actress  of  shining 
respectability  whose  immunity  from  the  vice 
of  strong  drinking  gets  her  into  trouble.  The 
dear  innocent  drinks  without  knowing  it — at 
a  costume  ball — goes  home  with  her  escort 
without  knowing  it,  gets  into  bed  without 
knowng  it,  wakes  up  in  the  morning  without— 
no,  she  did  seem  to  know  a  thing  or  two  when 
she  woke  up.  Up  to  this  point  Florence 
Moore  had  made  us  oblivious  that  we  were 
facing  the  old  familiar  situations.  But  they 
now  appeared.  The  blameless  woman  in  the 
culpable  situation  began  the  usual  antics;  sha 
was  in  the  bed,  under  the  bed,  behind  the  bed 
— but  why  go  over  it?  We  know  it  all  bv 
heart. 

The  point  is  we  don't  know  Florence  Moore 
by  heart :  nobody  possibly  could. 

She  was  irresistibly  funny  all  through  the 
play,  and  positively  amazing  in  the  long  sus- 
tainment  of  her  unquenchable  animal   spirits. 

Miss  Moore  is  supported  by  a  good  com- 
pany, there  being  quite  a  lengthy  cast  neces- 
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sary  to  present  the  play.  Jules  Epailly  does 
a  good  bit  of  burlesquerie  in  the  role  of  the 
Prince ;  Leon  Gordon,  in  spite  of  some  evi- 
dence of  being  of  the  heavy-villain  type,  backs 
up  the  star  in  the  bedroom  scene  with  aban- 
don ;  Leonora  Bassee  takes  off  the  affecta- 
tions of  the  movie  beauty  amusingly,  and 
Tommy  Meade's  Terry  is  played  with  suit- 
ably comic  spirit  Besides  these  there  are 
half  a  dozen  or  so  more  players  in  the  cast, 
all  of  whom  sustain  their  roles  either  very 
well  or  acceptably. 


"ROSEMARY." 


"That's  for  remembrance,"  indeed.  For  we 
loved  this  dear  little  play  of  fragrant  sweet- 
ness and  charm  when  John  Drew  and  Isabel 
Irving  played  it — oh,  "a-many  years  ago." 

It  is  a  play  of  a  past  epoch,  and  we  might 
have  been  justified  in  fearing  that  the  prettty 
thing  of  sweetness  and  old-fashioned  romance 
couldn't  come  through.  But  it  seems  to  have 
survived  its  epoch  long  enough  to  have  af- 
forded a  very  considerable  amount  of  pleasure 
to  that  part  of  today's  public  that  are  going 
to  see  it.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  far  superior  tt 
"Pomander  Walk,"  which  seems  to  have  relied 
almost  entirely  upon  its  atmosphere  for  the 
success  it  gained  in  its  day,  the  story  being  a 
mere  nothing  and  the  dialogue  rather  adapted 
to  juvenile  sentimentalists. 

But  "Rosemary"  has  an  old-fashioned  sweet- 
ness and  fragrance  worthy  of  its  name,  as  well 
as  atmosphere ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  early 
Victorian  era.  That  is  a  pleasant  savor  of  the 
times,  the  faint  reflection  of  the  fever  of  the 
day  over  the  Dickens  serials  which  caused  Sir 
Jasper,  in  his  impatience  to  get  the  delayed 
postal  packet,  to  retard  his  home-coming  and 
thus  stumble  over  the  eloping  lovers.  And, 
too,  Louis  Parker  hit  upon  a  distinctly  original 
idea  when  he  made  his  play  bridge  the  fifty 
years  intervening  between  Queen  Victoria's 
coronation  and  her  jubilee.  But  one  of  the 
characters  survives  for  the  fourth  act :  this 
same  Sir  Jasper  whose  mature  attractions, 
fifty  years  before,  had  awakened  the  young 
lover's  jealousy  and  almost  broke  off  the 
match.  It  is  a  wonder  that  joy-loving  au- 
diences took  so  kindly  to  the  rather  sad- 
dening last  act.  It  is  such  a  reminder  of 
how  short  is  our  little  time  of  youth  and  love ; 
even  of  life.  But  there  is  beauty  and  truth 
in  the  picture  of  the  nonagenarian  clinging 
automatically  to  a  custom  founded  on  senti- 
ment, and  yet  utterly  oblivious,  in  his  pa- 
thetically age-withered  memory,  of  what  the 
sentiment  was. 

The  play  is  somewhat  redundant  in  several 
scenes ;  a  remainder  of  the  faults  of  its  time. 
But  that  its  revival  was  successful  was  made 
evident  by  the  attitude  of  the  audience,  which 
surrendered  itself  with  keen  pleasure  to  the 
romance,   and   enjoyed   the   comedy. 

Mr.  Maitland  carried  off  the  honors  as  Sir 
Jasper,  his  interpretation  being  intelligently 
conceived,  and  the  portrayal  of  the  nona- 
genarian given  with  an  appropriate  mingling 
of  refinement  and  pathos. 

Mary  Morris  is  by  temperament,  I  should 
judge,  an  actress  of  serious  bent.  But  her 
intelligence  enabled  her  to  grasp  the  demeanor 
of  lightness  and  charming  youth  which  best 
expresses  the  character  of  Dorothy  Cruik- 
shank,   and   she  played  the  role  very  prettily 

Anthony  J.  Smythe,  for  some  reason,  failed 
to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  mood  of  feverish 
jealousy  which  accompanies  William  West- 
wood  in  all  the  scenes  except  the  opening  one. 
He  seemed  so  calmly  detached  that  one  rather 
wondered,  for  Mr.  Smythe,  when  he  wills,  can 
tackle  any  role  with  understanding. 

The  remaining  characters,  except,  perhaps, 
that  of  Professor  Jogram,  were  appropriately 
represented.  Mr.  Maitland  having  given  a  suc- 
cessful rustic  flavor  in  his  coaching  of  the 
group    of   servants. 

The  stage  is  rather  small  for  the  scene  at  the 
cross  roads  in  the  opening  act,  but  the  cos- 
tuming of  the  epoch  and  the  general  Victorian 
flavor  were  conveyed  so  successfully  that  the 
audience  was  pleasantly  affected  by  the  old- 
fashioned  atmosphere,  and  the  play  still  re- 
mains a  flagrantly  sweet  memory. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Quite  a  variety  on  this  week's  bill  allows 
for  the  tastes  of  the  many.  Margaret  Stewart 
and  William  Downing  offer  a  beautiful  exhi- 
bition of  classic  statuary  posed  by  living  be- 
ings, and  Elsa  Ruegger,  who  has  made  for 
herself  a  secure  place  in  the  appreciation  of 
the  real  lovers  of  music  among  the  confirmed 
patrons  of  vaudeville,  plays  several  beautiful 
selections  with  her  accustomed  skill  and  mu- 
sical feeling.  Miss  Ruegger  has  enlarged  the 
scope  of  her  act  by  including  the  services  of 
a  pianist — evidently  her  sister — and  a  vio- 
linist. 

There  is  the  usual  number  of  amusing 
trifles;  trifles,  that  is,  to  us,  but  often  mean- 
ing much  skill  and  hard  work  to  the  per- 
formers, as  in  William  Mandell  and  com- 
pany's "Unusual  Occurrence."  in  which  two 
skilled  acrobats  give  a  highly  amusing  act  of 
assumed  clumsiness  and  amateur  attempts  at 
acrobatics  that  culminate  in  numerous  comic 
disasters.     Only  skilled  performers  could  dare 


to  deviate  so  from  the  regular  line  and  come 
out  with  whole  bones,  but  the  two  performers 
contrive  it  to  the  sound  of  uproarious  laughter 
from  the  audience. 

Howard  Langford  and  Ina  Frederick  appear 
in  "Shopping,"  the  former  making  good  by 
the  slick  impertinence  of  his  flirtation  with  a 
fair  shopper,  and  by  the  casual  air  with  which 
he  tosses  off  genuine  funnyisms,  while  the 
lady  contributes  a  fine  shape,  good  lingerie, 
and  dancing. 

There  is  dramatic  dancing  and  effective 
costuming  also  in  "The  Dance  Shop,"  in 
which  considerable  variety*  in  both  respects 
is  offered  by  the  young  man  with  the  awful 
voice  and  a  troupe  of  pretty,  bare-legged  girls, 
who  run  to  spectacular  headdresses. 

There  is  plenty  of  dancing  and  costumes  to 
burn  also  in  "Little  Miss  Vamp."  a  tabloid 
musical  comedy  featuring  Winnie  Lightner,  a 
young  lady  endowed  with  a  remarkably  large 
proportion  of  native  "pep."  There  are  ten 
vamps  in  the  piece,  and  as  my  eye  roved 
along  the  line  I  tried  vainly  to  pick  up  the 
one  that  was  least  intol — well,  well,  I  mean 
the  most  attractive  one.  I  finally  decided  on 
throwing  the  handkerchief  to  the  girl  with  the 
bandanna-colored  headgear. 

"Umphsville" — well,  never  mind  Umphs- 
ville.  Le's  go  on  to  the  next.  That  is  Clay- 
ton and  Lennie  in  "The  Chappie,  the  Chap, 
and  the  Hat."  in  which  good  comedy  work, 
although  of  the  slapstick  order,  was  done  by 
the  two  performers,  but  especially  by  the  Eng- 
lish curio,  who  did  clever  work  in  conveying 
the  sissyishness  and  helpless  discomfiture  of 
the  stick-slapped  one  of  the  pair. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

<»» 

POETIC  LORE  OF  THE  IRIS. 


Every  schoolboy  who  has  declaimed  the 
ringing  lines  of  "The  Battle  of  Ivry"  has 
learned  to  associate  the  lilies  of  France,  no 
less  than  the  white  plume  of  her  hero  king, 
with  history  in  its  most  stirring  aspect.  Not 
every  schoolgirl  who  follows  with  pride  and 
sympathy  the  career  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  young 
French  peasant  girl  and  saint,  may  know, 
however,  that  they  are  associated  even  more 
closely  with  the  "lily  maid"  of  France  ;  since 
when  the  king  ennobled  her,  the  title  he  con- 
ferred— needless,  but  aptly  chosen — made  her 
Dame  du  Lis — the  Lady  of  the  Lilies. 

Yet  the  lilies  of  France  were  not  lilies  at 
all;  for  the  fleur-de-lis,  or  flower-de-luce,  is 
certainly  an  iris.  Medieval  Florence,  how- 
ever, also  reckoned  it  a  lily,  blazoned  it  on 
her  famous  gonfalon,  and  made  it  conspicuous 
in   her  splendid  chronicles. 

Possibly  it  may  claim  even  an  older  and  a 
loftier  fame;  for  some  botanists  assert  that 
it  was  neither  scarlet  amaryllis,  nor  meadow 
lily,  nor  blazing  wild  tulip,  as  others  claim, 
but  the  stately  Oriental  iris,  in  its  royal 
purple  majesty,  with  which  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  could  not  compare. 

Of  late  years  Japan,  the  land  of  gardens, 
has  added  largely  to  our  iris  lore.  The  Jap- 
anese irises,  far  surpassing  all  others  in 
beauty  and  variety,  bear  fanciful,  often  poetic, 
names,  which  it  is  a  pity  our  prosaic  nursery- 
men so  seldom  translate. 

One  lively  white  variety  is  Moonlight ;  an- 
other. Moonlight  of  Foam;  one  faintly  flushed 
is  Dawn  on  the  Mountain ;  a  striped  sort, 
waving  in  the  wind,  has  acquired  the  name  of 
Dancing  Tiger,  and  then  there  are  also  a 
Dancing  Bear,  a  Dancing  Lion,  and  a  Heron's 
Feather. 

The  iris  gardens  of  Japan  are  wonders  of 
loveliness,  and  in  the  most  famous  the  little 
maids  who  serve  the  visiting  crowds  with  tea 
in  the  pretty  summer  houses  are  carefully 
arrayed  in  iris  hues. 

On  one  special  day.  May  5th,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  all  houses  to  display  graceful  and 
beautiful  arrangements  of  iris,  hung  beneath 
the  eaves,  and  at  all  the  public  baths  buds  and 
petals  of  the  iris  are  cast  afloat  upon  the 
water  to  delight  the  bathers  with  their  scent 
and  color. 

One  homelier  kind  is  especially  the  flower 
of  the  Japanese  women  :  for  centuries-old  tra- 
dition tells  that  once,  in  time  of  famine,  it 
was  decreed  that  all  cultivable  land  must  be 
planted  to  food  crops  only ;  but  the  women, 
unwilling  to  forego  their  orris-powder,  made 
from  the  tuberous  roots,  cleverly  transferred 
their  irises  to  the  sods  of  the  thatched  roofs, 
where  they  grew  and  flourished.  Certain  it  is 
that  this  iris — the  iris  tectorum — is  still  so 
planted  in  Japan,  and  thrives  in  purple  splen- 
dor, cresting  the  humblest  farms. 


The  Call  for  Pennies. 
In  October  more  than  60,000,000  pennies 
were  made  and  the  call  for  them  is  still  be- 
yond supply.  There  is  also  big  demand  for 
other  small  coins — nickels,  dimes,  and  quar- 
ters. The  reasons  for  it  are  the  shifting  of 
prices,  the  increasing  number  of  penny 
change  divisions,  and  the  war  taxes,  like  those 
on  soda  water  and  movie  tickets.  Since  the 
mints  began  operating  there  have  been  put 
into  circulation  more  than  3.500,000.000  pen- 
nies and  fewer  than  100,000  have  drifted  back 
to  the  mints  to  be  melted  up  and  set  forth 
afresh.     What  becomes  of  them  is  one  of  the 


many  mysteries  concerning  money.  For  there 
are  still  officially  in  "circulation"  millions  of 
J^-cent,  2-cent,  half-dime,  and  other  speci- 
mens of  coin  now  rarely  encountered  in  trade. 
The  government  doesn't  worry  much  over 
what  becomes  of  small  coin,  for  generally  it 
represents  big  profit.  Even  at  present  high 
prices  of  metals  pennies  cost  only  about  20 
cents  per  100  to  produce,  nickels  about  50 
per  cent,  of  face  value,  and  dimes  and  quar- 
ters^— until  about  November  1st — something 
like  80  cents  on  the  dollar. 


The  old  Swiss  watch,  once  so  popular  with 
the  American  people,  has  given  first  place  to 
the  modern  American  watch.  i  , 
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Black  Point  Pumps. 


"Beyond  Black  Point  we 
climbed  a  trestle  and  mounted  a 
flume  that  was  our  highway  to 
the  sea.  Through  this  Sume 
the  city  was  supplied  with  water. 
Sometimes  we  were  many  feet 
in  the  air,  crossing  a  cove  where 
the  sea  broke  at  high  tide;  some- 
times we  were  in  a  cut  among 
the  rocks  on  a  jutting  point;  and 
sometimes  the  sand  from  the 
desert  above  us  drifted  down 
and  buried  the  flume  quite  out 
of  sight.  So  we  came  to  Fort 
Point  and  the  Golden  Gate." — 
In  the  Footprints  of  tlie  Padres. 


The  pumping  station  between  Jef- 
ferson and  Beach  Streets,  east  of 
Van  Xess  Avenue,  is  the  oldest  in 
San  Francisco's  water  system.  It 
was  built  by  John   Bensley  in   1858. 

The  present  pumps  were  installed 
in  1886  and  1893.  Their  capacity 
is  six  million  gallons  a  day.  One 
was  built  by  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
the  other  by  the  Fulton. 

They  pump  water  which  flows 
across  the  city  from  the  University 
Mound  Reservoir,  lifting  it  to  the 
Presidio  Heights  and  Clay  Street 
Tanks  at  an  elevation  of  400  feet. 
This  water  supplies  the  Pacific 
Heights  District. 

The  brick  smoke  stack  is  a  land- 
mark. It  has-been  standing  since 
1863,  and  the  disaster  of  1906  left 
it  unscathed. 


"As  for  Black  Point,  it  was  a 
wilderness  of  beauty  in  our 
eyes;  a  very  paradise  of  live- 
oak  and  scrub-oak,  and  of  oak 
that  had  gone  mad  in  the  whirl- 
winds and  sandstorms  that 
reveled  there." — Charles  War- 
ren Stoddard. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

With  a  repertory  of  nine  plays  the  most  ex- 
tensive presented  by  an  English-speaking  tra- 
gedian since  the  days  of  Booth  and  Irving, 
Robert  B.  Mantell  returns  to  San  Francisco 
Monday  evening  for  a  two  weeks'  engage- 
ment at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  The  settings 
for  four  of  the  plays — "Richelieu,"  "As  You 
Like  It,"  "Julius  Qesar,"  and  "Louis  XI" — 
are  new,  and  the  other  five  dramas  are 
mounted  in  the  elaborate  style  of  the  tra- 
gedian's former  visits  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  arrangement  for  the  first  week  is : 
"Richelieu,"  Monday  night ;  "Hamlet,"  Tues- 
day night ;  "As  You  Like  It,"  Wednesday 
afternoon  ;  "Julius  Caesar,"  Wednesday  night ; 
"Richard  III,"  Thursday  night ;  "Macbeth," 
Friday  night ;  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  "Julius  Caesar"  again 
Saturday  night.  In  "As  You  Like  It"  Miss 
Genevieve  Hamper  is  featured  as  Rosalind. 
Miss  Hamper  heads  a  supporting  company  of 
thirty  skilled  Shakespearean  players,  chosen 
from  the  best  talent  available  on  the  stage  of 
England   and  the  United  States. 


The  Alcaxar  Theatre. 
"Civilian  Clothes"  is  a  popular  hit  this  week 
at  the  Alcazar,  but  gives  place  next  Sunday 
to  first  local  staging  of  "The  Wonderful 
Thing."  This  romantic  comedy  by  Lillian 
Trimble  Bradley,  founded  upon  Forrest  Hal- 
sey's  story,  scored  brilliantly  when  George 
Broadhurst  produced  it  at  the  Playhouse,  New 
York,  last  February.  Its  scenes  are  laid  in  a 
fashionable  New  York  household.  A  lovely, 
unsophisticated  French-American  girl,  fresh 
from  a  convent,  is  married  for  her  money  by 
the  elder  son  to  restore  the  family  fortunes 
and  save  his  reckless  younger  brother  from 
criminal  prosecution  by  a  professional  gam- 
bler who  has  entangled  him.  The  infatuated 
bride  is  disillusioned  when  she  accidentally 
learns  the  truth.  Meantime  her  husband  has 
fallen  madly  in  love  with  her.  Elwyn  Harvey 
personates  the  sympathetic  role  of  Jacqueline, 
just  stumbling  into  English  and  worldly  knowl- 
edge ;  Dudley  Ayres  and  Ben  Erway,  the 
brothers  ;  Rafael  Brunetto,  the  crooked  gam- 
bler ;    Emelie   Melville,   a   grand   dame   of   the 
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THEATRE 

'Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 


LAST  WEEK 
You  Will  Split  Your  Sides  Screaming 

Florence    Moore 

In    the    Mirth-Provoking    Comedy 

"BREAKFAST  IN  BED" 

Next— SAN   CARLO   GRAND   OPERA   CO. 


GRAVEURE 

THE   EMINENT   BARITONE 

Next  Tuesday,  Jan.  18,  8:15 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 


Tickets  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 

Management   FRANK  W.    HEALY 


ALCAZAR 

This  Week — Morosco's  Phenomenal  Success 
Spoken  Word  Version  "CIVILIAN  CLOTHES" 
WEEK    COM.    NEXT    SUN.    MAT.,   JAN.    16 
Lillian      Trimble      Bradley's      Ideal      Romance 

Blending  Laughter,  Pathos,  Dramatic  Thrill 

"THE  WONDERFUL  THING" 

Recent  Hit  at  The  Playhouse,  New  York 

NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

DUDLEY  AYRES— ELWYN  HARVEY 

SUN.    MAT.,    JAN.    23— First  Time  Here 

New  York's  Little  Theatre  Farcical  Success  by 

Owen    Davis,  author  of  "Peggy 

Behave,"  "At  9:45" 

"MARRY    THE    POOR    GIRL" 

Uproarious,  Wholesome,   Piquant  Fun 

Every    Eve. — Mats.     Sun.,     Thurs.,     Sat. 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz. Conductor. 

CURRAN  THEATRE 

CONCERT  SUNDAY 

2:45  p.  m. 
PROGRAMME 

Overture,    "Iphigenie    in    Aulis" Gluck 

Concerto    for  two   violins Bach 

Louis  Persinger,   Artur  Argiewicz 

Symphony  No.    1,   D  major Mahler 

(First   time    in    San   Francisco) 


old  school ;  Emily  Pinter,  Gladys  Emmons, 
and  Edna  Peckham,  the  Mannerby  Sisters ; 
with  Charles  Yule,  Al  Cunningham,  and  Wal- 
ter Emerson — a  distinctive  cast  of  quality. 

"Marry  the  Poor  Girl,"  Oliver  Morosco's 
latest  farce-comedy  success  at  the  Little  The- 
atre, New  York,  has  first  San  Francisco 
presentation  Sunday,  January  23d.  It  is  by 
Owen  Davis,  author  of  "Peggy  Behave,"  "At 
9 :45,"  "Sinners,"  and  innumerable  popular 
hits.  

The  Curran  Theatre. 

Florence  Moore  will  start  on  the  second  and 
final  week  of  her  San  Francisco  engagement 
at  the  Curran  Theatre  in  the  comedy,  "Break- 
fast in  Bed,"  with  the  performance  on  Sunday 
night. 

Miss  Moore  is  without  a  doubt  the  best 
comedienne  on  the  American  stage,  and  it  is 
being  proven  by  the  way  the  audiences  greet 
her  every  performance.  Miss  Moore  is  ably 
supported  by  the  original  New  York  cast, 
which  includes  Leon  Gordon,  Roy  Perviance, 
Leonora  Bassee,  Tommy  Meade,  Fred  Strong, 
Mary  Jepp,  Lillian  Smalley,  and  others. 

Beginning  Monday  night,  January  24th,  For- 
tune Gallo  will  present  the  San  Carlo  Grand 
Opera  Company  for  a  limited  engagement  at 
the  Curran  Theatre.  Mr.  Gallo  will  have  a 
company  of  100,  amongst  whom  will  be  twenty 
nationally  known  stars,  including  Anna  Fitziu, 
Alice  Gentle,  Queena  Mario,  Bettina  Freeman, 
Sofia  Charlebois,  May  Barron,  Madeline  Kel- 
tie,   Vincente   Ballester,    and   others. 


The  Maltland  Playhouse. 

"The  Perplexed  Husband,"  by  Alfred  Sutro, 
will  be  given  at  the  Maitland  Playhouse  this 
coming  week.  It  is  a  comedy  made  famous  by 
John  Drew.  No  one  who  enjoys  the  clever 
and  wholesome  comedies  with  which  the  name 
of  John  Drew  is  always  associated  can  fail  to 
appreciate  this  charming  play,  abounding,  as  it 
does,  in  both  humor  and  gentle  satire. 

As  an  author  of  the  highest  type  of  come- 
dies with  delightful  plots  and  mirthful  situa- 
tions, Alfred  Sutro  has  few  equals  and  no 
superiors.  As  can  well  be  imagined  from  the 
title,  the  plot  commences  with  the  opening  cur- 
tain and  the  situations  are  not  untangled  until 
just  at  the  close  of  the  evening's  performance. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  week  "Rosemary," 
by  Louis  Napoleon  Parker,  a  companion  piece 
to  "Pomander  Walk,"  will  continue  to  delight 
Maitland  audiences. 


The  Orpheum. 

George  MacFarlane  will  provide  one  of  the 
high-grade  attractions  on  next  week's  bill  at 
the  Orpheum.  His  voice,  coupled  with  his 
histrionic  ability,  has  gained  public  and  man- 
agerial recognition  in  vaudeville,  musical  com- 
edy, and  the  drama.  A  full-fledged  star  for 
some  time,  MacFarlane  has  many  successful 
seasons  to  his  credit. 

Frances  Pritchard,  who  numbers  among  het 
treasures  the  priceless  jewel  of  youth,  will 
bring  with  her  a  company,  all  members  of 
which  are  similarly  endowed.  The  result  is 
that  the  assemblage  of  dances  which  she  calls 
"A  Dance  Duel."  bubbles  and  sparkles  like  a 
fairy  brook  in  early  spring.  With  her  will 
come  Edward  Tierney  and  James  Donnelly. 

The  Six  Kirksmith  Sisters,  each  of  whom  is 
a  skilled  musician,  will  furnish  another  of  the 
big  numbers  on  the  coming  programme. 

The  Swor  Brothers  will  give  an  impersona- 
tion of  the  Southern  negro,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  could  not  do  so  more  effectively  or  with 
more  faithfulness  to  detail  if  they  them- 
selves were  of  that  race. 

Johnson,  Baker,  and  Johnson,  who  will  offer 
"Practice"  as  their  contribution  to  the  bill, 
will  present  what  has  been  termed  "an  out- 
burst of  lunacy."  Deftness  is  combined  with 
science  in  their  act. 

Joe  Lane  and  Pearle  Harper  will  sing  and 
dance  in  a  skit  called  "The  Man  and  the 
Manicure."  It  is  said  that  if  there  were  such 
manicure  shops  as  this  in  real  life,  the  pro- 
prietor would  always  be  sure  of  a  long  line  of 
waiting  customers. 

The  Breakaway  Barlows  promise  laughs  and 
thrills  in  a  routine  that  is  evenly  balanced 
with  fun  and  feats.  They  are  a  mixed  team 
and  Miss  Barlow  does  "straight"  to  her  team 
mate's  combination   of  comedy  and  dexterity. 

The  Lightner  Sisters  and  Newton  Alexan- 
der, with  their  one-act  musical  comedy,  "Little 
Miss  Vamp,"  will  remain  one  more  week. 


Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  Sunday  afternoon's  concert  in  the  Cur- 
ran Theatre  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra  Alfred  Hertz  has  prepared  an  un- 
usually interesting  programme,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  which  will  be  Mahler's 
First  Symphony  in  D  major.  The  nine  sym- 
phonies of  Mahler  constitute  one  of  the  great- 
est contributions  to  modern  music,  and  this 
is  the  first  performance  of  any  one  of  them 
in  San  Francisco.  The  remaining  numbers 
on  the  programme  are  Gluck's  overture  to 
"Iphigenie  in  Aulis"  and  Bach's  "Double  Con- 
certo" in  D  minor  for  two  violins.  In  the  lat- 
ter number  the  solo  parts  will  be  played  by 
Louis  Persinger  and  Artur  Argiewicz. 

The   programme    for   the   following   Sunday 


will  be  a  popular  one,  the  principal  numbers 
being  the  "Alsacien  Scenes"  of  Massenet  and 
Grieg's  suite  of  Norwegian  dances.  Other 
numbers  will  be  the  overture  to  Maillart's 
"Les  Dragons  de  Villars,"  the  Dream  Panto- 
mime from  Humperdinck's  "Hansel  .and 
Gretel,"  Johann  Strauss'  "Perpetuum  Mobile," 
Grainger's  Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry,  the 
"Lion  du  Bal"  of  Gillet,  and  Lassen's  Festival 
overture.  

Players  Theatre. 

Reginald  Travers,  director  of  the  Players 
Theatre,  returned  last  Tuesday  from  New 
York,  where  he  has  been  for  the  past  six 
weeks,  and  reports  that  he  has  obtained  the 
rights  of  a  number  of  dramatic  novelties 
which  will  be  presented  at  the  Players  Theatre 
during  the  coming  spring  repertory  season, 
scheduled  to  open  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Among  the  plays  to  be  staged  and  for  which 
rehearsals  are  about  to  commence  are  Stuart 
Walker's  play,  "Jonathan  Makes  a  Wish" ; 
Philip  Moeller's  comedy,  "Madame  Sand,"  and 
two  of  Dunsany's  plays,  "The  Queen's  Ene- 
mies" and  "A  Night  at  the  Inn."  A  number 
of  scores  of  light  operas  have  also  been  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Travers. 

Students  and  critics  of  the  theatre  in  the 
East  are  tremendously  interested  in  the  results 
being  obtained  at  the  local  repertory  theatre, 
which  is  the  only  successful  one  in  America. 
William  Archer,  noted  dramatic  critic,  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  only  method  that  will  bring 
the  art  of  acting  back  to  its  lost  eminence. 


Louis  Graveure. 

Louis  Graveure  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
Wednesday,  and  will  be  heard  in  his  first  Cali- 
fornia recital  next  Tuesday  night  at  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  Auditorium.  Mr.  Graveure  has 
brought  with  him  Edouard  Gendron,  an  excel- 
lent pianist  and  accompanist. 

Mr.  Graveure's  present  California  tour  is 
the  first  part  of  a  long  journey  that  will  carry 
him  practically  around  the  world,  for  on  June 
1st  the  Graveure  party  will  leave  for  a  tour 
of  Europe,  including  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  Holland,  France,  Belgium, 
Great   Britain,    Scotland,    Wales,    and   Ireland. 

When  Mr.  Graveure  sings  next  Tuesday 
night  he  will  give  the  best  that  is  to  be  found 
in  Italian,  English,  French,  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
Welch  music  and  literature.  Graveure  comes 
to  San  Francisco  direct  from  a  series  of  tri- 
umphs in  the  Eastern  cities,  the  most  recent 
being  his  appearance  at  Orchestra  Hall,  Chi- 
cago, where  he  was  compelled  to  sing  twenty- 
eight  numbers  and  to  repeat  three  numbers 
out  of  four  in  a  single  group. 

Tickets  for  the  concert  are  on  sale  now  at 
the  box-office  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  until 
5  p.  m.  next  Tuesday,  after  which  they  will 
be  on  sale  at  the  box-office  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium. 


"Androcles  and  the  Lion,"  by  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  will  follow  the  Sutro  comedy  at 
the  Maitland  Playhouse  and  will  round  out 
the  first  half  of  the  season  that  has  been 
highly  successful.  The  supplemental  season, 
or  the  second  half,  will  follow  at  once,  with 
no  intermission,  thus  carrying  the  Maitland 
into  June  before  the  end  of  the  year's  work. 


Frank  Keenan  is  to  make  his  appearance  in 
a  stage  production  of  the  very  dramatic  story. 
"John  Ferguson."  His  tour  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Thomas  Wilkes. 


New  Names. 

It  takes  a  brisk  pace  to  keep  up  with  new- 
names  in  the  geography.  Old  Corea  is  new 
Korea.  Servia  has  become  Serbia,  and  the 
Servians  are  Serbs.  Roumania  has  dropped 
its  "o."  Romantic  Rheims  is  now  Reims. 
The  process  is  familiar — an  American's  mem- 
ory need  not  be  long  to  reach  back  to  Dacotah 
— but  it  has  been  hastened  by  the  war.  It 
grieves  old-fashioned  souls.  They  ask  us 
when  will  pedantic  snobbery  compel  us  to  be- 
gin writing  Maroc  for  Morocco,  Gand  for 
Ghent,   and   Roma   instead   of   Rome. 

But  as  times  and  nations  change,  is  it  un- 
fitting to  have  names  change  with  them  ? 
"Corea"  called  up  an  impression  of  the  hermit 
land  of  1890,  with  straw-hatted  farmers  in 
rice  fields  and  Buddhist  priests  clanging 
temple  bells,  in  placid  ignorance  of  Japanese 
reforms  and  Japanese  oppressions.  "Korea" 
calls  to  mind  the  land  that  has  been  outfitted 
with  railways,  sanitation,  bridges,  and  taxes 
by  Japan,  and  is  struggling  to  retain  its  na- 
tional individuality.  "Servia"  is  the  com- 
fortable country  of  years  after  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  agitated  by  nothing  more  than  King 
Milan's  political  squabbles  and  the  price  of 
swine  fattening  on  acorns  in  the  forests. 
"Roumania"  is  Carmen  Sylva's  nation. 
"Rheims"  is  the  city  of  the  jackdaw,  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  the  untouched  cathedral.  Half  de- 
populated Serbia  and  decimated  Rumania  and 
shell-gutted  Reims  are  new  places  that  need 
new    appellations. 

We  can  evoke  the  atmosphere  of  three  gen- 
erations ago  by  speaking  of  Australia  as  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  and  of  still  remoter  genera- 
tions by   referring  to   Muscovy,   Barbary,    and 
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32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  servic*  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


Cathay.  We  need  names  redolent  of  the  dis- 
tant period  before  1914.  The  unfortunate 
fact  is  that  men  will  now  begin  to  call  the 
Rheims   of   pre-war  times   Reims. 


According  to  the  bulletin  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  America  must  have  been 
an  interesting  place  a  few  million  years  ago, 
when  trachodons  with  2000  teeth,  ornithomin- 
cuses  with  jaws  like  birds'  beaks,  four-footed 
reptiles  like  the  three-horned  and  turtle- 
beaked  monocionius,  and  ankylosauriuses  in 
plate  armor  were  wandering  about. 


From  September  25th  until  June  1st  Daw- 
son, Alaska,  is  isolated  from  the  outside 
world. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  "ESS- 

^■^  Phone  Franklin  ISO 

MONDAY,    JAN.    17 

ROBERT    B.   MANTELL 

and  GENEVIEVE  HAMPER 
Monday,  "Richelieu";  Tuesday,  "Hamlet"; 
Wednesday  mat.,  "As  You  Like  It";  Wednes- 
day night,  "Julius  Oesar";  Thursday,  "Rich- 
ard III";  Friday,  "Macbeth";  Saturday  mat., 
"Merchant  of  Venice";  Saturday  night,  "Julius 
Caesar." 

Evgs.   and   Sat.  mat.,   50c  to  $2;  Wed.  mat, 
50c  to  $1.50.  ~"" 


THE    THEATRE    UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 


Stockton,  Above  Post 


Tel.    Kearny  2520 


Last  Time  Saturday  Night  with  Saturday  Mat. 
"ROSEMARY" 

Week  Com.   Tues.   Mat.   and   Eve. 

The  PERPLEXED  HUSBAND 

A  CHARMING  COMEDY  BY 

Alfred  Sutro 

AH  Seats,  $1.25  inc.  war  tax.  Every  eve. 
(except  Sun.  and  Mon.)  at  8:30.  Mats.  Tues. 
and  Sat.  at  2:30. 

Next— "ANDROCLES  AND  THE  LION" 
By    Shaw 


5— TH—j""    ^WwvC^auX^,* 

Next  Week — Starting  Sunday 

George  Frances 

Mac  Farlane  Pritchard 

Baritone  "Dance  Duel" 

Johnson.  Baker  &  Johnson 

The  Six  Swor 

Kirksmith  Sisters  Brothers 

Lane  &  Harper  Breakaway  Barlows 

Lightner  Sister*  and  Newton  Alexander 

William  Taylor — The  Dancing  MacDonalds 

and   10  Vamps 

SPECULATORS'  TICKETS  NOT  HONORED 


PARIS-LOUVRE  CAFE 

COR.  Fl  .1  IS  AND  POWELL  STS. 
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ELICIOUS    FOOD 
AINTH.Y  SERVED 


DANCING  EVERY  E 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Behind  the  party  warfare  in  Washington 
there  is  another  war,  more  implacable  and 
,more  relentless  than  the  struggle  recorded  in 
political  bulletins  and  by  special  correspond- 
ents. Need  it  be  said  that  we  view  it  with 
alarm?  It  is  the  war  of  the  women,  a  war 
in  which  no  quarter  is  given  or  taken,  a  war 
in  which  there  are  no  armistices  nor  peace 
conferences  nor  treaties.  There  never  are  in 
women's  wars.  Man,  mere  man,  may  confine 
his  hostilites  to  the  arena.  With  the  ad- 
journment of  the  houses  comes  the  burying 
of  the  political  hatchets.  Indeed  it  is  a  war 
of  measures  rather  than  of  men,  and  very 
rarely  does  it  bear  the  taint  of  personal  ani- 
mosities. 

But  for  the  women  there  are  no  such  limita- 
tions, no  such  weak  compromises,  the  female 
of  the  species  being  deadlier  than  the  male. 
For  theirs  is  the  struggle  for  social  promi- 
nence, and  it  is  carried  on  with  all  that  armory 
of  deadly  weapons  that  bear  testimony  to  the 
ingenuity,  even  the  ferocity,  of  the  sex.  It 
really  ought  to  be  reported.  It  ought  to  have 
a  place  in  the  Congressional  Record  and  to  be 
duly  bulletined  to  the  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try. For  it  is  so  much  more  interesting  than 
anything  that  happens  in  Congress.  Nothing 
ever  becomes  really  interesting  until  women 
are  involved. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  ladies  of  Wash- 
ington is  to  pay  calls.  They  may  be  said  to 
get  their  social  living  by  visiting  each  other. 
Now  the  uninitiated  may  suppose  that  it  is  a 
very  simple,  if  painful,  business,  this  of  pay- 
ing calls.  You  drive  up  to  the  victim's  door 
with  the  faint  hope  that  you  will  be  met  with 
the  statutory  lie  of  "not  at  home,"  in  which 
case  you  leave  your  card,  and  pass  on  to  the 
next  address  on  your  list.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  so  easy  as  this  in  Washington.  There 
is  a  very  rigid  convention  to  be  observed.  If 
you  are  the  wife  of  a  member  of  Congress 
and  wish,  or  pretend  to  wish,  to  call  on  the 
wife  of  some  other  member,  you  must  be 
careful  how  you  set  about  it.  There  are 
formulas  to  be  observed,  and  the  situation  as 
a  whole  must  be  studied  from  its  many  angles 
and  approaches,  salients,  dips,  and  spurs. 
You  must  first  find  out  what  sort  of  a  lady  it 
is  whom  you  wish  to  call  upon.  This  is  not 
a  reference  to  her  architecture,  landscape  ef- 
fects, nationality,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude,  but  only  to  the  status  of  her 
husband.  For  if  she  is  a  senatorial  lady  you 
must  call  on  no  day  but  Thursday ;  if  she  Is 
a  judiciary  lady,  then  Monday  is  her  open 
season.  House  of  Representatives  ladies  are 
at  home  on  Tuesdays;  cabinet  ladies  have 
chosen  Wednesday;  army  and  navy  ladies  pre- 
fer Fridays ;  while  as  for  mere  Washing- 
tonians,  they  have  been  relegated  to  Satur- 
days. You  must  be  careful  to  make  no  mis- 
take. If  you  should  visit  a  judiciary  lady  on 
the  wrong  day,  no  one  knows  what  would 
happen.  Indeed,  no  one  but  a  Bolshevist 
-  would  think  of  such  a  thing. 

But  now  comes  a  proposal  for  a  change, 
and  the  whole  of  Washington  society  is  palpi- 
tating with  excitement.  The  senatorial  ladies 
are  at  the  bottom  of  it.  It  would  be  ungal- 
lant  to  say  that  they  have  been  feeling  their 
oats,  but  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  they 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  small  amount 
of  precedence  accorded  to  them  by  custom. 
For  every  one  knows  that  a  senatorial  lady  is 
a  very  important  person,  and  in  no  way  to  be 
confused  with  the  heterogeneous  mass  of 
femininity  that  represents  the  Jadies  of  the 
lower  house.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained 
that  one  day  of  the  week  is  superior  to  an- 
other, or  that  Thursday  indicates  a  higher 
social  status  than  Tuesday,  but  that  is  all  the 
recognition  that  the  dignity  of  the  senatorial 
ladies  has  so  far  received.  In  a  world  that 
has  now  been  made  safe  for  democracy  it  is 
evident  that  such  a  thing  is.  not  to  be  borne. 
Human   nature  has   its   limits. 

So  the  Senate  ladies  have  been  laying  their 
heads  together,  and  they  have  decided  upon  a 
course  of  action  in  vindication  of  their 
cerulean  blood.  They  propose  to  receive  their 
little  visitors,  not  singly,  but  in  groups;  that 
is  to  say  the  senatorial  ladies  will  be  in 
groups,  not  the  visitors,  who  may  come  singly 
or  in  battalions,  any  way  they  please.  The 
basis  of  the  groups  will  be  seniority  of  service. 
That  is  to  say,  ladies  whose  husbands  have 
been  senators  for  twenty  years  will  form  one 


group,  and  the  wives  of  ten-year  senators  an- 
other, and  so  on.  Each  group  will  have  its 
own  particular  Thursday,  and  in  that  way 
everything  will  be  just  lovely. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  these  receptions  can 
not  be  held  at  private  houses.  There  would 
be  no  accommodation  for  so  many  callers  all 
anxious  to  kiss  hands  with  ladies  whose  hus- 
bands are  in  the  Senate.  And  that  is  just 
where  the  cream  of  the  whole  business  comes 
in.  It  is  exactly  here  that  the  senatorial 
ladies  score  heavily  over  their  poor  benighted 
sisters  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
senatorial  ladies  propose  to  use  one  of  the 
fine  chambers  of  the  Senate  office  building, 
which  would  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. But  the  House  of  Representatives  ladies 
can  not  demand  a  similar  privilege  from  their 
own  particular  branch  of  the  Constitution  be- 
cause, being  so  much  more  numerous,  there  is 
no  room  large  enough  for  the  purpose.  You 
see  the  point?    You  get  the  idea? 

Now  if  we  had  been  less  obdurate  in  the 
matter  of  the  league  of  nations  this  whole 
business  might  have  been  referred  to  that 
august  tribunal.  But  now  there  seems  to  be 
no  way  to  avoid  war,  and  that,  as  we  all  know, 
is  hell.  It  seems  likely  that  the  Senate  office 
chamber  will  be  the  scene  of  stately  cere- 
monials, with  the  Senate  ladies  divided  into 
appropriate  groups,  holding  a  sort  of  court, 
perhaps  seated  on  a  raised  dais,  while  the 
callers  file  past  them  and  make  their  obei- 
sances, knocking  their  foreheads  three  times 
on  the  floor  and  uttering  salaams.  There  may 
even  be  orders  as  to  the  kinds  of  dresses  that 
are  to  be  worn,  and  ushers  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  in  general  imitation  of  the  effete  mon- 
archies of  Europe.  And  the  fact  that  these 
ceremonies  are  held  under  the  Senate  roof  will 
naturally  give  to  them  a  sort  of  official  status. 

No  wonder  the  House  of  Representatives 
ladies  are  up  in  arms  about  the  whole  busi- 
ness. Not  that  they  are  surprised.  Oh,  no  ! 
It  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  they  would 
expect  from  the  Senate  ladies,  who  have  al- 
ways given  themselves  airs  and  graces  be- 
cause the  political  wheel  happens  to  have 
carried  their  husbands  to  the  Senate  while 
the  husbands  of  other  ladies  who  are  just  as 
good  in  every  way,  and  probably  a  good  deal 
better  if  the  truth  were  known,  have  not  risen 
higher  than  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Why  should  they  be  compelled  to  receive  in 
their  own  apartments,  unwept,  unhonored,  and 
unsung,  so  to  speak,  while  the  Senate  ladies 
are  flaunting  it  under  the  Senate  roof,  di- 
viding themselves  into  groups,  if  you  please, 
and  holding  a  sort  of  court  in  full  public 
view?  It  is  not  to  be  endured.  It  shall  not 
be  endured  ? 

Let  us  hope  that  we  have  not  heard  the  last 
of  this  matter,  that  it  will  not  be  submerged 
under  a  mass  of  male  trivialities,  such  as  the 
treaty  with  Germany,  the  recognition  of  red 
Russia,  and  the  tariff.  This  is  the  day  of  the 
women  and  they  must  assert  themselves  if 
they  are  to  assume  the  position  to  which  they 
are  entitled  by  their  virtue,  their  intelligence, 
and  their  responsibilities. 


may  show  a  disposition  to  deduct  the  tax  from 
their  wages,  but  to  the  slight  to  one's  self- 
respect  in  being  classed  with  pet  dogs  and 
pianos  among  the  luxuries  of  the  idle  rich. 


THE  GERMAN  FLEET  REVOLT. 


1  From  yesterday  every  Parisian  who  owns  a 
piano  or  keeps  a  servant  must  pay  an  extra 
tax  for  the  privilege  (says  a  Paris  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times).  That  was  the  New 
Years  gift  of  the  City  Fathers  lo  constituents 
passed  at  a  special  session,  at  which  they  en- 
deavored to  fix  the  budget  for  the  coming 
year. 

Between  upright  and  grand  pianos  they 
make  a  subtle  distinction,  and  for  some  reason 
known  only  to  themselves  the  latter  will  cost 
60  francs  a  year,  twice  as  much  as  the  formei. 
Harmoniums  are  also  scheduled  at  a  30-franc 
rate,  while  organs  will  cost  60  francs  a  year 
to   their   owners. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  and  expense  of 
the  servant  problem,  the  householder  has  also 
to  pay  40  francs  for  each  woman  servant  he 
employs  and  SO  francs  for  the  privilege  of 
having  a  footman  or  butler. 

So  far,  resentment  against  these  new  pro- 
posals has  not  shown  itself  on  the  part  of  the 
taxpayers.  They  have  become  reconciled  to 
the  inevitable.  But  domestic  help  of  all  sorts 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  resent  the  fact 
that  they  should  become  taxable.  Their  re- 
sentment, which  has  found  expression  in  a 
meeting  of  their  trade  union,  is  not,  however, 
so  much  based  on  the  fact  that  they  will  be- 
come more  expensive  to  their  employers,  who 


A  carefully  recorded  impression  of  the 
mutiny  in  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet  on  Oc- 
tober 29  and  30,  1918,  is  published  in  the 
Deutsche  Wehr,  a  Berlin  military  review. 
The  author  of  it  is  Lieutenant-Commander 
Fikentscher  of  the  battleship  Thuringen,  who 
has  related,  with  the  minuteness  of  one  ac- 
customed to  log-keeping,  the  events  on  board 
his  ship.  The  article  is  summarized  in  the 
London  Times. 

He  describes  how,  on  the  night  of  October 
29th,  the  entire  fleet  lying  in  the  Schillig  Road 
received  the  order  to  prepare  for  sea.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  practice,  a  boat  was 
called  away  to  fetch  the  secret  orders  from 
the  flagship.  This  envisaged  night  operations 
with  light  vessels  against  that  part  of  the 
British  fleet  which  was  operating  on  the  Bel- 
gian coast,  but,  of  course,  this  was  not  then 
known  to  either  officers  or  men  in  the  Thurin- 
gen. 

The  boat  crew  did  not  respond  to  the  sum- 
mons, and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  boat 
was  got  away.  Next  morning  a  great  part  of 
the  crew  refused  to  turn  out  and  remained  in 
their  hammocks.  About  8  o'clock  came  the 
order  to  put  to  sea,  but  the  crew  refused  to 
carry  it  out  and  shut  themselves  in  the  for- 
ward battery,  where  they  began  to  sing.  The 
commander  then  gave  the  order,  "Muster  by 
divisions,"  to  be  piped;  even  then  the  ship's 
company  was  only  got  to  the  deck  by  per- 
sonal appeals  and  orders  on  the  part  of  the 
officers. 

In  the  circumstances  the  order  to  put  to  sea 
was  postponed,  thick  weather  being  given  as 
the  ostensible  reason.  The  day's  duty  was  got 
through  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspense,  and 
when  in  the  evening  the  order  came  to  get 
ready  for  sea  the  mutiny  broke  out. 

The  officers  waited  impatiently  to  see  what 
steps  would  be  taken  by  the  authorities.  After 
the  midday  meal  the  signal  was  given  from 
the  flagship  to  be  ready  for  sea  at  a  certain 
time.  The  order  had  hardly  reached  the  cap- 
tain when  the  mutineers  again  gathered  for- 
ward and  barricaded  themselves  in  the  battery. 
All  exits  were  then  covered  by  the  officers. 
At  the  same  moment  a  steamer  from  Wtt- 
helmshaven  brought  alongside  a  company  of 
marines,  old  and  tried  men,  and  these  men 
were  at  once  posted  about  the  ship.  Then 
the  captain,  with  some  of  the  officers,  threw 
open  the  doors  leading  to  the  fore  battery  and 
ordered  the  men  to  come  up  on  deck. 

His  order  was  greeted  with  howls  from  the 
mutineers.  Meanwhile  two  torpedo  boats  had 
come  alongside  and  brought  the  squadron 
chief  on  board.  A  third  torpedo  boat  lay 
cleared  for  action,  with  guns  loaded  and  the 
gun  crews  standing  by,  two  hundred  yard?; 
away.  A  submarine  also  approached  and  pre- 
pared for  action.  Then  on  the  battleship 
Helgoland,  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
Thuringen,  the  crew  swarmed  on  deck  and 
turned  the  casemate  guns  on  the  submarine. 

Finally,  the  order  came  to  unload,  and  the 
dangerous  moment  passed.  In  one  respect  it 
was  only  apparently  dangerous,  since  the 
mutineers  on  the  Helgoland  had  not  a  single 
shell.  The  Thuringen's  mutineers  next  offered 
to  negotiate  with  the  captain,  who  demanded 
unconditional  surrender.  They  refused,  and 
the  squadron  commander  issued  the  order, 
"Resistance  will  be  broken  by  force."  The 
after  deck  was  cleared  and  the  torpedo  boat 
received  instructions  where  to  put  its  shots 
into  the  ship. 

At  that  moment  a  seaman  who  had  re- 
mained loyal  undertook  to  persuade  the  men 
to  come  on  deck  to  save  bloodshed,  and  the 
order  was  countermanded  while  he  tried. 
Ultimately  he  succeeded. 
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Rabbits  have  been  doing  great  damage  in 
the  grazing  districts  of  Australia,  and  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  eradicate  them  have  resulted  in 
the  killing  of  a  vast  number  of  these  animals. 
Some  100,000  bodies  are  now  in  cold  storage 
awaiting  shipment  to  England.  The  embargo 
on  the  export  of  rabbit  skins  was  removed 
in  December  last,  and  the  boom  in  rabbit-skin 
prices  has  produced  remarkable  competition 
in  slaughtering  the  pest.  The  ruling  average 
price  paid  to  trappers  for  skins  is  now  $1.82 
per  pound,  and  the  demand  for  skins  by  the 
United  States  and  European  markets  is  so 
great  that  it  can  not  be  satisfied,  and  it  is 
thought  that  prices  will  go  still  higher.  Ex- 
perienced trappers  are  making  up  to  $97  per 
week  for  the  skins  alone. 


A  number  of  five-ton  concrete  buoys  have 
been  constructed  by  the  public  works  depart- 
ment of  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Each  buoy  is 
about  six  feet  in  diameter,  with  cylindrical 
walls  about  three  inches  thick. 


COOK'S  TOURS 


The  Far  East 

Antipodes 

South  America 

Southern  Europe 

Algeria,  Tunisia 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

S3  POST  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

~  STEAMSHIP   CD. 


Under  American  Flag 
Passengers  and  Freight 
TRANSPACIFIC    SERVICE 
San  Francisco  to   Honolulu,   Yokohama, 
Kobe,    Shanghai,    Manila    and    Hogkong 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  to  Manila,  Saigon,  Singa- 
pore,   Colombo    and    Calcutta 
PANAMA  SERVICE 
San     Francisco     and     Los     Angeles     to 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 
SHANGHAI-HONGKONG-CALCUTTA  SERVICE 
(Freight  Only) 
SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 
(Freight   Only)    via   Panama   Canal 
ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE  (Frdrti  Ooh) 
San     Francisco,     Honolulu,     Yokohama, 
Kobe,       Tientsin,       Shanghai,       Manila, 
Saigon,    Singapore,    Calcutta,     Colombo, 
Bombay,  Alexandria,  Bizerta,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Cristobal, 
Los  Angeles  and    San    Francisco. 
For  information    apply   to 
General   Offices,    S08   California    St. 
Phone    Sutter    3800     San    Francisco 


All  Warsaw  went  into  mourning  at  the 
funeral  of  Sergeant  Sophie  Poukopwicz,  "the 
Heroine  of  Plock,"  who  died  from  wounds  re- 
ceived in  battle  against  the  Bolsheviki. 
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Vancouver  and  Victoria. 
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Other  European  Countries 

BENNETTS  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

General  Passenger  Agents 

200  Cl»u»  Sprccklea  Building.  Third  and  Mark*! 

San  Francisco 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  FARES 

AT  all  times 

30  Rides  at  the  coat  of  20 
FAMILY  COMMUTATION  BOOKS 

Good  for  six  months 

Ask  our  Agents  or  write 
L   H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic  Mgr. 

San  Francisco  -  Sacramento  Railroad  Co. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

441  Sutter  St. — Entire  Building.    Telephone 
San  Francisco,   Cal.         Douglas  4017  ! 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insubance  Brokms 
454    California    Street,    San   Francisco 
Phones  Cable  Address 

Kearny   1070-1071  "DEWGRIP" 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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The  CROCKER  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Condition  at  Close  of  Business,  December  29,  1920 


RESOURCES 

Loans   and    Discounts $26,744,953-29 

U.  S.   Bonds  and  Certificates 6,024,206.66 

Other  Bonds  and  Securities.  .  -. 1,418,572.02 

Capital  Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 150,000.00 

Customers'  Liability  under  Letters  of  Credit 995,886.12 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 13,169,579.22 


$48,503,197.31 
LIABILITIES 

Capital $  2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided   Profits 5,654,634.49 

Circulation 1,976,597.50 

Federal    Reserve    Bank 2,690,000.00 

Letters  of  Credit 1,061,860.66 

Deposits  35,120,104.66 
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H.  H.  HAIGHT Asst.  Manager  Foreign  Department 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
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A.  F.   MORRISON 
S.  F.  B.  MORSE 
WM.  W.  CROCKER 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  ex-sea  captain,  expostulating  with  his 
pretty  daughter,  exclaimed :  "This  is  a  fine 
time  to  be  coming  home  after  automobiling 
with  that  lubber?"  "But,  daddy."  explained 
his  daughter,  "we  were  becalmed.  The  wind 
died  down  in  one  of  the  tires  and  we  had  to 
wait   for   it   to    spring   up   again." 


Down-hearted  and  weary  owing  to  an  unex- 
pected reverse  on  the  football  field,  Bill,  the 
enthusiastic  football  captain  of  a  village  team, 
wended  his  way  homeward.  Before  he  had 
gone  far  he  lay  down  by  the  wayside  to  rest 
his  tired  body,  and  soon  fell  into  a  deep 
slumber.  Later  in  the  evening  a  woman,  see- 
ing his  prostrate  form,  tried  in  vain  to  rouse 
him.  So  she  procured  some  water  and 
sprinkled  it  on  his  face,  following  it  up  with 
a    vigorous    fanning    with    her    handkerchief. 


MOVE  by  VAN 

Let  one  of  Bekins'  huge 
white  vans  carry  your 
household  goods — chairs, 
piano,  dishes  —  to  your 
new  home. 

Make  your  moving  easy. 

BEKINS 

Fire-proof  Storage 

Telephone  Market  15 

13th  and  Mission    :    San  Francisco 


At  last  her  efforts  were  rewarded,  and  as  he 
slowly  opened  his  eyes  he  exclaimed  dis- 
gustedly :  "Just  our  bloomin'  luck,  playin' 
against  the  wind  and  rain." 


In  a  suburban  school  recently  a  little  Swede 
presented  himself  for  instructions.  "What  is 
your  name?"  the  teacher  asked.  "Young  Ol- 
son," he  said.  "How  old  are  you?"  "Ay  not 
know  how  old  Ay  bane."  "Well,  when  you 
were  you  born?"  continued  the  teacher.  "Ay 
bane  not  born  at  all ;  Ay  got  a  stepmutter." 


"Yes,"  he  bragged  ;  "I  once  invented  a  rub- 
ber pneumatic  suit  for  men  working  at  great 
heights."  "And  was  its  successful?"  asked  an 
unsuspecting  one.  "I  should  say  it  was,"  he 
replied-  "D'you  know  the  first  workman  who 
fell  off  a  building  wearing  one  bounced  so 
hard  and  long  that  we  had  to  throw  biscuits 
to  him  to  keep  him  alive." 


"My  boy,"  said  the  elderly  physician,  "I'm 
afraid  you  will  never  get  rich  in  the  profes- 
sion." "Why  not  ?"  asked  the  young  doctor. 
"You  told  one  of  the  richest  women  in  town 
her  complaints  were  imaginary."  "And  so 
they  are."  "To  be  sure,  but  you  should  have 
told  her  so  in  medical  terms  she  couldn't  un- 
derstand and  put  her  down  for  at  least  two 
visits   a   week." 


Pilson,  the  village  grocer,  and  his  better 
half  were  on  a  visit  to  their  son  and  heir, 
who  was  captain  of  the  school  cricket  club, 
The  occasion  was  an  important  match,  and 
as  play  did  not  cease  until  late,  Pilson  pre- 
vailed upon  his  parents  to  stay  till  Monday. 
The  worthy  son  the  next  morning  (Sunday) 
accompanied  his  parents  to  church,  where  Pil- 
son   Senior   thoroughly   disgusted   the   congre- 


Report  of  Condition  of 

The  ANGLO  AND  LONDON 
PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

At  the  Close  of  Business,  December  29,  1920 


RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts,  Less  Rediscounts $46 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  Secure  Circulation 3 

Other  U.  S.  Bonds  and  Certificates 8 

Other  Bonds 9, 

Other  Assets    1 

Customers'  Liability  on  Letters  of  Credit  and  Acceptances 11 

Commodity  Drafts  in  Transit $10,540,974.63 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 20,755,958.27—  31,296,933.90 

$113, 
LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock    $  5 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 3 

Circulation 3; 

Letters  of  Credit,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  Acceptances 11, 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  (secured  by  Government  Bonds) 6 

Bonds   Borrowed    

Deposits 82, 


,460,670.04 
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551,657.18 
397,301.65 


096,056.14 

000,000.00 
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gation  by  joining  in  the  singing  and  chants 
with  a  voice  which  almost  drowned  the  organ. 
Young  Pilson  was  furious.  After  church  he 
said  to  his  father:  "Dad,  I  do  Iiope  when 
you  come  again  you'll  sing  a  bit  lower.  Every- 
body was  grinning  at  you."  "It's  all  right, 
my  son,  it  couldn't  be  'elped,"  said  Pilson 
Senior,  quite  seriously.  "You  see,  if  I  hadn't 
'ighered  my  voice  the'd  'a'  'eard  your  mother/' 


A  man  advertised  his  car  for  sale.  Early 
the  next  morning  a  man  who  lived  across 
the  street  came  over  and  said  :  "Pardon  me. 
but  I  see  by  last  night's  paper  you  advertised 
your  car  for  sale."  "Quite  so,"  said  the  man 
who  advertised  the  car,  "but  surely  you  are 
not  in  the  market  for  it."  "No,"  was  the 
reply,  "but  I  only  live  across  the  street  and 
I  also  want  to  sell  my  car.  And  there  would 
be  no  need  of  my  spending  my  money  for  an 
advertisement  if  after  the  people  were  through 
looking  at  your  car  you  could  just  send  them 
across  the  street  to  look  at  my  car." 


A  little  girl  who  could  never  tell  the  truth 
arrived  home  from  her  walk  one  day  in  great 
excitement.  "I've  just  seen  a  big  lion,"  she 
said.  "You  wicked  girl,"  said  her  mother. 
"You  know  very  well  that  it  was  only  the 
yellow  dog  from  up  the  street.  Go  upstairs 
at  once,  kneel  down,  and  ask  God  to  forgive 
you  for  your  untruthfulness."  The  child 
went  away.  Presently  she  returned.  "Well," 
said  her  mother,  "did  you  ask  God  to  for- 
give you?"  "Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "and  God 
said,  'Pray  don't  mention  it,  Miss  Brooks ; 
I've  often  mistaken  that  yellow  dog  for  a 
Hon    myself.'  " 


Bill  Reilly  was  walking  along  Third  Ave- 
nue and  came  to  Casey's  saloon.  Going  up 
to  Casey,  he  said  :  "You've  a  terrible  lot  of 
flies  in  here.  Begorra,  there's  a  lot  of  them." 
"There  is,"  says  Casey.  "I'll  kill  every  one 
of  them,"  says  Reilly,  "if  you'll  give  me  a 
drink  of  whisky."  "You  will?"  says  Casey, 
filling  up  the  glass.  "Now  give  me  another," 
says  Reilly,  "and  I'll  clean  them  out."  After 
emptying  the  second  glass,  Reilly  walked  to 
the  door.  "Hold  on,"  says  Casey,  "I  thought 
you  were  going  to  kill  all  these  flies  for  me." 
"I  am,"  says  Reilly,  "send  them  all  out  to 
me,    one  by   one." 


"Daddy,"  piped  the  little  darling,  "is  the 
sea  a  mile  deep  ?"  Daddy,  who  was  also  an 
editor,  glanced  up  irritably  from  a  huge  pile 
of  manuscript.  "I  don't  know,"  he  snapped. 
The  little  one  looked  disappointed.  A  little 
later  she  inquired:  "Is  the  moon  really  made 
of  cheese,  daddy?"  Again  came  the  response: 
"I  don't  know."  Another  look  of  disappoint- 
ment, another  silence,  and  another  question  : 
"Do  cannibals  use  postage  stamps?"  No  less 
savage  than  the  cannibals  themselves  was  the 
distracted  manuscript  reader  as  he  roared  for 
the  third  time :  "I  don't  know."  "Well,  I 
say,  daddy,"  exclaimed  the  youthful  inquirer, 
very  seriously,  "who  made  you  an  editor?" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Head  Over  Heels. 
The  old-fashioned    maiden   was   bashful, 

And  prattled  of  prisms  and  prunes; 
Her  frock  was   flounce-full   and   sash-full, 

And  she  danced  but  to  decorous  tunes; 
And  remarks  that  were  certain  to  rankle 

Were  made  by  the  hard-boiled  old  eggs, 
Should  the  swish  of  a  skirt  show  an  ankle — 

For  no   lady  admitted   to  legs! 

The  skirt  of  today  is  but  slinky 

And  just  about  starts  when  it  stops; 
In  fact,   it's  so  awfully  dinky 

It  proclaims  its  fair  wearer  has  props. 
Yet  don't  cry  that  her  manners  are  shocking, 

Or   that  modesty  died  yesteryear — 
She  may  give  you  a  glimpse  of  her  stocking, 

But  will  never  display  a  nude  ear! 

— New   York  Globe. 


I  'Want  a  House. 
I  want  a  house  and   a  comfy  chair 

And    a    red-brick    fireplace    all    my    own. 
I    want    a    nice    soft    reading    light, 

And  a   rug  or  two,   and  a  telephone 
That    nobody   else   but    I    may   use. 

I  want  a  cat  and  a  dog,  and  then 
I  want   a  garden   where  flowers   grow. 

I   don't  care  if  it  does  take  men 
To  tend  the  furnace  and  walk  and  lawn — 
I  want  a  house. 

I  want  a  house  and  an  apple  tree 

In   a  real   back  yard.      And  by  and  by 
I   want   some   dishes  and  silver  and    things 

And    room    to    fuss    and    scrub    and    try 
Out  all  the  rules  in  the  magazines. 

I   want  a  place  where  I  can  sew 
And  then   run   off  without  picking  up. 

I   want  to  watch    "just   folks"  that  go 
Up   and  down  on  a  pleasant  street 

And   feel    they're  there,   but  my   house  so  clean. 
With    straight    white    curtains    and    bordered    walk, 

Is  a  place  of  refuge  that  stands  between 
All    folks   and    me.      Oh,    nobody  knows 
How  I  want  a  house! 

— Jeannette  M.  CoIHtts  in  Life. 


1»- 

Mother — Good  gracious,  Mary,  what  is  the 
matter  with  baby  ?  Nurse — Oh,  if  you  please, 
mum,  I  can't  do  nothing  with  him.  Fido's 
eaten  his  diary. — London  Opinion. 


Comfort  Within  When 
Cold's  Without 

Cold  without  will  also  mean  cold 
within  in  thousands  of  homes  this 
winter  unless  provision  is  made  for 
auxiliary  GAS  HEATING  before 
it  is  too  late. 

"Radiantfire" 

will  fortify  you  against  the  dis- 
comforts of  winter.  Don't  fail  to 
get  yours  now,  that  you  may  enjoy 
its  warmth  and  cheer  all  through 
the  cold  of  winter. 


Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Co. 

San  Francisco  District 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AMD 

PILING 


Redwood   Mills,   Humboldt   Bay,   Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Franciico,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118    to    124   First   Street,    corner    Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contracture,    .-" 
Houses,   Business  Men,  ana 
Corporations 

ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING    I 
Phone  Kearny  392  88  Fir: 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Crellin  of  Oakland  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Mias 
Katherine  Crellin,  and  Dr.  Lloyd  Robinson  of  San 
Francisco.  Their  wedding  will  be  solemnized  later 
in  the  year. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler  of  Philadelphia  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Hannah  Hobart,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Morton  Prince 
of  Chicago,  son  of  Mrs.  George  Taylor.  Miss 
Hobart  arrived  in  San  Francisco  last  week  and 
will  remain  here  for  several  weeks  with  her  father, 
Mr.  Walter  Hobart.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Maltby  of  Concord  has  announced 
the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Maltby,  and  Mr.  Walton  Hedges,  son  of  Mrs. 
Leila  Butler  Stoddard  of  Santa  Barbara.  Theii 
marriage  will  take  place  during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Henry  Fitch  of  Washington  has  announced 
the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Alexdrine 
Field,  and  Major  Creswell  Garlington,  U.  S.  A. 
The  army  officer  is  the  son  of  Brigadier-General 
and    Mrs.    Ernest    Garlington,    who    were    stationed 


Theo  Nett 

THE  ORIGINAL 

SPARKLING  GRAPE  JUICE 

THE  GREAT  DINNFR  AND 
BANQUET  BEVERAGE 


4* 

All  the  Fizz 

and  Sparkle 

of  the 

FINEST 

Champagne 


4* 

A  flavor  too 

delightful 
to  describe. 

Aristocratic 
and  Dignified 


SERVED  LIKE IS  LIKE 

CHAMPAGNE 


at  the  Presidio  for  several  years.  The  wedding  of 
Miss  Fitch  and  Major  Garlington  will  be  celebrated 
in   the   spring. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Allen  gave  a  tea  Friday,  compli- 
menting Mrs.  William  Porter  and  Miss  Maude 
O'Connor.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Herbert 
Moffitt,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Folger,  Mrs.  Daniel  Tackling,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch, 
Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Mrs.  George  Cameron, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mrs.  Butler  Breeden,  Mrs. 
Evan  Williams,  Mrs.  Charles  MrCormick,  Mrs. 
Hays  Smith,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Miss  Celia 
O'Connor,  Miss  Cornelia  O'Connor,  Miss  Mary 
Jolliffe,  and  Miss  Frances  Jolliffe. 

An  entertainment  will  be  held  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cis on  the  evening  of  January  26th  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Canon  Kip  Memorial  Mission.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  affair  include  Mrs.  Harry  Sherman, 
Mrs.  Gilchrist,  Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Miss  Sophie  Bey- 
lard,  Mr.  Kenneth  Monteagle,  and  Mr.  William 
Jackson. 

Miss  Cecily  Casserly  entertained  a  group  of  her 
friends  at  luncheon  Wednesday  at  the  Woman's 
Athletic  Club. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
the  St.  Francis  for  Mrs.  Fullam  Sands  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Welch.  Others  in  the  party  were  Mrs. 
Stuart  Haldorn,  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann,  and  Mrs. 
Mayo   Newball,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet  gave  a  children's  party 
last  week,  the  matrons  attending  the  affair  with 
their  children  having  included  Mrs.  J?hn  Cushing, 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Fu  nished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
lo  >king  the  sea.      Central  dining-room,   electric 

hts,  hot  and  cold  water.     Good  tennis  court. 

x  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
i.-m  ocean.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ytidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster,  Mrs.  Marshall  Dill,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  B.  Fowler,  Mrs.  Charles  Christin,  Mrs.  Horace 
Clifton,  Mrs.  Werner  Lawson,  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
Short. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Jones  and  Miss  Earie  Brewer  were 
hostesses  at  a  bridge-tea  last  Thursday. 

Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  last  Tuesday  by  Mrs.  Douglas 
McBryde  at  the  Francisca  Club.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman,  Mrs.  Howard  Mor- 
row, Mrs.  William  Smith,  Jr.r  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond, 
Mrs.  George  Forderer,  Mrs.  William  Weir,  Mrs. 
Edward  Haas,  Mrs.  John  Johnston,  Mrs.  Albert 
Houston,  and  Miss  Hazel  King. 

Miss  Mary  Searles  gave  a  dinner  Friday  even- 
ing at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  before  the  As- 
sembly meeting.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  chaperoned 
the  party,  whose  members  included  Miss  Claudine 
Spreckels,  Miss  Grace  Hamilton,  Miss  Frances 
Stent,  Miss  Beulah  Gibbons,  Miss  Juliet  Thane, 
Miss  Florence  Welch,  Miss  Dorothy  Stephenson, 
Mr.  William  Morgan,  Mr.  Arthur  Stephenson,  Mr. 
Henry  Stephenson,  Mr.  Jack  Sutro,  Mr.  Frank 
Lynch,  Mr.  Martin  Gibbons,  Mr.  Albert  Boardman, 
and  Mr.  Hall  Bishop. 

The  Red  Cross  Bridge  Club  met  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce.  Among 
those  participating  in  the  card  game  were  Mrs. 
Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  James 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Berthe  Welch,  Mrs.  Robert  Nuttall, 
Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Young  gave  a  supper- 
dance  Sunday  evening,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "  Paul 
Fagan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodward  Selfridge,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Swift  Train,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Slade, 
Miss  Florence  Veach,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams, 
Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Mr.  George 
McNear,  Jr.,  Mr.  Lawrence  Gray,  Mr.  William 
Webb,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  Grant  Black,  and 
Mr.  Orel  Goldarcena. 

Mrs.  Fullam  Sands  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  at 
the  Burlingame  Club  for  General  George  Barnett, 
U.  S.  A.  Among  the  guest  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Ruther- 
ford, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hays  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Devereux,  Mrs.  Templeton 
Crocker,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Tillmann 

Mrs.  John  McDonald  gave  a  bridge-tea  Saturday 
at  her  home  on  Alcatraz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grace  entertained  at  dinner 
Sunday  evening  at  the  Palace. 

Mrs.  Walter  Franklin  gave  a  luncheon  last  week, 
complimenting  Mrs.  Edward  Lowe  of  Santa  Bar 
bara. 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Harding  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Grace,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  James  Bull,  Mrs.  George  Romanowsky,  Mrs. 
William  Sesnon,  Mrs.  M.  M.  McGauley,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Henshaw,  and  Miss  Alice  Grimes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  were  hosts  at  a 
dance  Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Frances 
Lent.  Preceding  the  affair  Mrs.  Berthe  Welch  gave 
a  dinner  for  her  granddaughter.  Those  present 
at  the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss 
Geraldine  Grace,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss 
Doris  Fagan,  Miss  Katherine  Sesnon,  Miss  Mar- 
garget  Buckbee,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Katherine 
Bentley,  Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubb?, 
Mr.  Coy  Filmer,  Mr.  Jack  Boyden,  Mr.  James 
Pitts,  Mr.  Edward  Harrison,  Lieutenant  Charles 
Coney,  and  Mr.  Stewart  Hillmann. 

Mrs.  Willis  Polk  gave  a  tea  Friday  at  her  home 
in  San  Mateo,  complimenting  Countes  de  Buyer. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Mrs. 
Duplessis  Beylard,  Mrs.  Robert  Honker,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Breeze,  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Reddington,  Mrs.  Morris  Davis,  Mrs.  Edward 
Tobin,  Mrs.  Harry  Poett,  Mrs.  Harry  McAfee,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  P.  Howard,  Mrs.  Howard  Park,  Mrs.  Edward 
Clark,  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson,  Mrs.  William  Bourn, 
Mrs.  George  Shreve,  Mrs.  Philip  Schuyler,  Mrs. 
William  Kuhn,  Miss  Emelie  Parrott,  Miss  Sophie 
Beylard,  Miss  Mary  Lansdale,  and  Miss  Agnes 
Shreve. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  gave  a  tea  last  Tuesday, 
complimenting  Mrs.  Thomas  Benson  and  Miss 
Breeze.  The  guests  were  Mrs.  Willis  Polk,  Mrs. 
Edward  Howard,  Mrs.  Edward  Tobin,  Mrs.  Du- 
plessis Beylard,  Mrs.  Harry  Poett,  Mrs.  William 
Kuhn,  and  Miss  Emelie  Parrott. 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  Edward  Lowe  of  Santa  Barbara 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Franklin  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hall  enter- 
tained a  score  of  guests  at  the  Ingleside  Club  last 
Friday.  Among  those  at  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard Ford,  Mrs.  William  Leib,  Mrs.  Roy  Somers, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Volkmann,  Mrs.  Dean  Witter,  Mrs. 
Richard  Heimann,  Miss  Johanna  Volkmann,  Miss 
Elsa  Schilling,  and  Miss  Gladys  Buchanan. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Russell  of  Los  Angeles 
are  being  congratulated  on  the  birth  of  a  son. 
—  —♦»- 

The  white-headed  eagle,  national  emblem 
and  symbol  of  power,  is  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction. Far  from  being  the  "bird  of  free- 
dom," he  is  the  victim  of  persecution — and  in 
the  land  of  his  exaltation  !  For  Alaska  fixed 
a  bounty  of  50  cents  upon  his  head,  and  in 
two  years  5600  eagles  were  brought  low.  The 
charge  against  him  is  eating  fish  and  game, 
principally  dead  fish,  and  such  prey  as  he  ob- 
tains by  right  of  might.  Certain  commercial 
interests  are  said  to  be  the  cause  for  the  en- 
actment of  the  infamous  law.  Have  we  no 
more  respect  for  the  American  eagle,  whose 
image  we  place  atop  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner than  to  suffer  him  to  be  exterminated 
for  the   sake   of  human   greed? 


OLD  COIN  COLLECTION 

Belgian  will  sell  old  European  coin  collec- 
tion (about  2000  different  coins).  Apply 
Paul    Dumont,    Bridesville,    B.    C,    Canada. 


An  Art  Exhibit. 

The  invasion  of  the  financial  district  by  an 
art  exhibition  will  soon  inject  into  it  a  new 
and  unusual  note.  A  showing  of  the  best 
work  of  Western  artists  is  to  be  held  in  the 
offices  of  the  H.  K.  McCann  Company  from 
February  23d  to  March  5th  inclusive.  It  will 
be  open  to  the  public. 

A  committee  of  San  Francisco  artists  met 
recently  at  the  Palace  Hotel  to  discuss  plans 
for  this  exhibition.  The  show  will  consist 
of  paintings,  pastels,  and  sculpture,  much  of 
which  will  be  created  specially  for  this  ex- 
hibition. 

The  committee  which  is  directing  the  show 
is  composed  of  the  best-known  artists  and  art 
critics   in    San   Francisco. 


Psychology  Lectures. 
Paul  Elder  announces  that  he  has  arranged 
for  a  course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  by 
Gobind  Behari  Lai,  M.  A.,  on  "Mysteries  of 
the  Human  Spirit"  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery. 
Thursday  afternoons,  beginning  January  20th. 
In  this  study  of  ancient  and  modern  psy- 
chology the  lecturer  will  combine  scholarship 
with  novel  personal  observations  and  a  bril- 
liant lightness  of  touch  in  presentation.  The 
subject  of  the  first  lecture  will  be  "Our  Im- 
mortal Soul,''  its  fifty  centuries  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  A  critical  review  of  Oriental,  Pagan, 
and  Christian  psychologies.  The  subjects  of 
the  succeeding  lectures  will  be  "The  Human 
Mind,  Without  a  Soul,"  "The  Great  Instincts," 
"When  Passions  Are  at  War  with  Virtue," 
"Balanced  Emotions  and  Happiness,"  "Psy- 
chology  and   Morality  of  the   Superman." 


Whitcomb  Bridge-Tea. 
Beginning  the  New  Year,  the  Hotel  Whit- 
comb plans  a  series  of  special  bridge-tea 
events,  the  first  of  which  took  place  on  Tues- 
day afternoon  of  this  week.  Announcements 
of  dates  for  coming  parties  is  to  be  made 
shortlv. 


A   first-class   private   in   the   American   army 
is  now  permitted  to   wear  one  chevron. 


GOVERNESS — French  young  lady  wishes 
position  as  governess  or  companion  in 
Christian  family.  References.  Box  G,  Ar- 
gonaut office. 


THE  PALACE  HOTEL 

for 


s 


atisfaction 
miles 


A  wonderfully  effective 
combination 


Manasement  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  I  ■  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

Eurtftaw  Plam 

W.  C  JURGENS 

Manager 
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Fundamental  Resources 

The  wealth  of  the  West  is  fundamental.  It 
is  not  dependent  upon  spasmodic  prosper- 
ity or  superficial  industry,  but  swells 
steadily  from  the  natural  resources  cf  the 
land.  The  world  needs  what  the  West  has 
to  offer  for  the  purpose  of  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  —  the  basic  necessities  of  man. 

The  West  cannot  be  robbed  of  its  riches, 
nor  can  business  and  economic  conditions 
do  more  than  temporarily  retard  the  natu- 
ral rewards  of  its  inheritance  from  its  fields 
and  rivers,  forests,  mines  and  factories. 

This  bank  has  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  West  and  embarks  upon  another  year 
with  a  feeling  of  conservative  optimism. 


BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA.KA 

A  NATIONAL   BANK 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE.  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Waiehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 


Movement!  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Caiifornians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bourn  and  Miss  Ida 
Bourn  have  returned  from  Ireland,  where  they 
have  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bourn  are  at  their  San  Mateo  home 
and  Miss  Bourn  is  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ellis 
Tucker   at   their   home  in  town. 

Countess  de  Buyer,  who  arrived  recently  from 
Paris,  will  remain  here  until  the  summer  with 
Mr.    and  Mrs.    Willis   Polk. 

Miss  Alice  Griffith  has  returned  from  Los  An- 
geles, where  she  has  been  spending  several  weeks. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson  left  Wednesday 
for  New  York.  They  will  sail  in  February  for 
Europe  and  will  pass  the  greater  portion  of  the 
summer  on  the  Riviera,  where  they  have  taken  a 
villa. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Harry  Benson  and  Miss  Breeze 
have  taken  a  house  in  Burlingame  for  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  left  Thursday  for 
Bakersfield,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  days  in 
San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lansing  Tevis  have  returned  from 
England  and  have  taken  an  apartment  in  New 
York.  Thev  will  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Tevis 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bart  Thane,  Mrs.  Selby  Hayne, 
Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  and  Mr.  A. 
H.  Hollins  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  and  Miss  Helen  Chese- 
brough  will  leave  in  February  for  abroad  to  be 
away  indefinitely.  During  Miss  Chesebrough's  ab- 
sence Commander  and  Mrs.  Van  Antwerp  will  oc- 
cupy the  Chesebrough  residence  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  will  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  Tuesday  from  Honolulu,  where  they 
have  been  visiting  Mrs.  MacFarlane.  Miss  Marion 
Zeile  will  accompany  them  on  the  homeward  trip. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Woods  left  last  week  on  a 
trip  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Upham  have  returned  to 
Mill  Valley  from  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  Edward  Lowe,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs. 
Charles  Johnson  for  the  past  month,  will  leave 
today  for  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  George  Harvey  of  New  York 
have  taken  apartments  at  El  Mirasol  for  the  spring 
months. 

Mrs.  Van  Leer  Kirkman  has  gone  to  San  Diego 
for  a   brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  who  have  been  in 
Washington  since  their  return  from  abroad,  will 
arrive  in  California  the  close  of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler,  Jr.,  have  re 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs 
will  leave  the  close  of  the  month  for  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Warrington  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott  are  spending  a  month 
in  town  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  John  Casserly  returned  last  week  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hobart  is  en  route  to  Mexico  City 
for  a  fortnight's  sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Roth  left  Saturday  for 
New  York  to   be  away   several  weeks. 

Mr.  Charles  Clark  left  Wednesday  for  New 
Orleans,  taking  as  his  guests  Dr.  Max  Rothschild, 
Mr.  Raymond  Armsby,  Mr.  Gordon  Armsby,  Mr. 
Walter  Van  Pelt  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Colonel  Syd- 
ney Cloman,  U.   S.  A. 

Mr.  Leon  de  Sabla  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne  in 
San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Henshaw  will  leave  shortly  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  join  Mrs.  Henshaw  Chicker- 
ing.  They  will  sail  for  abroad  in  February  to  be 
gone  four  months.  Mr.  Henshaw  will  sail  on  Feb- 
ruary 9th  for  South  America. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  has  returned  from 
a  visit  in  San  Mateo  with  Miss  Evelyn  Baron. 

Miss  Maude  Younger  has  arrived  from  Washing- 
ton for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Granard  and  their 
three  children  arrived  the  first  of  the  week  from 


England   and  will  spend  the  spring  months  at  the 
Mills   place  in   Millbrae. 

Mrs.  Philip  Sheridan  of  Washington  and  the 
Misses  Irene  and  Louise  Sheridan  left  last  Thurs- 
day for  Miramar,  after  a  month's  sojourn  in  San 
Francisco.  They  will  return  here  for  a  brief  visit 
before  leaving  for  tfie  Atlantic  coast. 

Major  Henry  Bull,  U.  S.  A.,  will  arrive  next 
month  to  visit  Commodore  and  Mrs.  James  Bull 
at  the  Fairmont.  The  army  officer  is  on  the  staff 
of  General  Holbrook,  chief  of  cavalry,  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  have  returned 
from   a   sojourn    in   Hollywood. 

Mr.  Cadwalader  Washburn  of  Montecito  will 
arrive  here  next  month  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James   Langhorne. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Norton  has  left  for  Santa  Barbara, 
after  a  visit  here  of  several   weeks. 

Mrs.  Alexander  McCallum  and  Miss  Jennie 
Blair  are  staying  at  the  Hotel  Chatham,  in  New 
York. 

Miss  Betty  Folger  is  in  the  Yosemite  Valley 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Swinnerton  are  spending 
several  weeks  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  returned  last 
week  from  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlow  Frink  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Jenkins  returned  last  week 
from  a  sojourn  at  Del  Monte.  With  them  on  the 
trip  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrien  Anderson,  Miss 
Mauricia  Mintzer,  Miss  Louisiana  Foster,  and  Miss 
Sara  Coffin. 

Among  those  registered  at  Hotel  Oakland  are 
Mr.  R.  K.  McLeod,  Boston;  Mr.  W.  B.  Rawleigb, 
Freeport,  Illinois ;  Mr.  D.  J.  Clark,  San  Pedro ; 
Mr.  M.  H.   Savage,  Fresno. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  include  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ben  R.  Meyer,  Mr.  C.  P.  McFarland,  Mr.  F. 
V.  Gordon,  Mr.  J.  M.  McLeod,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
L.  F.  Graham,  San  Jose;  Mr.  F.  D.  Bristle,  New 
Yorkj  Mr.  C.  H.  Waldo,  Cincinnati;  Mr.  F.  M. 
Craig,  Chicago ;  Mr.  Frank  H.  Groves  Spokane ; 
Mr.  W.  G.  Ayer  Portland;  Mr.  W.  M.  Newman, 
Omaha;  Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau,  New  York;  Mr. 
J.   F.   Lucey,   Chicago. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  are 
Judge  E.  S.  Farrington,  Carson  City;  Mr.  John  M. 
Morrison,  Boston;  Mr.  Carl  M.  Fishel,  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Gorton,  New  York;  Mr.  Albert  J.  Partridge, 
Chicago;  Mr.  Eugene  E.  Gegenheimer,  Minneapo- 
lis; Judge  Walter  Boardwell,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
L.  B.  Appleton,  New  York;  Mr.  Luther  H.  Hamil- 
ton, Portland;  Mr.  George  F.  Hassett,  St.  Louis; 
Mr.  David  DukofF,  New  York;  Mr.  Leon  J.  Good- 
man, Columbus,  Ohio;  Mr.  Charles  M.  Chamber- 
lain, Chicago;  Captain  and  Mrs.  E.  McCauley, 
Washington,  D.   C. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Whitcomb  include  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hubbard,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  A.  M. 
Garland,  Wentacke;  Mr.  E.  H.  Frader,  Akron, 
Ohio;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Arkelian,  Modesto;  Mr. 
M.  F.  Haight,  Ritzville;  Mr.  L.  W.  Kamm,  San 
Luis  Obispo;  Mr.  W.  E.  Conner,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Gray,  Sacramento;  Mr. 
J.  C.  Needham,  Modesto;  Mr.  Arch  Morrison, 
Marysville;  Mr.  L.  C.  Weigle,  Eureka;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Case,  Los  Gatos;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  L.  Gagg,  New 
York;  Mr.  H.  C.  Robertson,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Mr.  F.  W.  Read,  Sacramento;  Mr.  Joseph  Daft, 
San  Jose;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  B.  McLearn,  Fresno; 
Mr.  Webb  Johnston,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  Bilderbeck,  Java;  Mr.  J.  T.  Tarbill,  Delaware; 
Mr."  W.  E.  Miller,  San  Jose;  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell, 
Southbridge,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  G. 
Field,    Boston,    Massachusetts. 


COUNTRY    HOMES 

in  Romantic  Nevada  County 
Fifty-acre  ranch ;  magnificent  view ;  city  con- 
veniences; fruit;  irrigation;  $9000.  Modern 
cottage;  immense  pines;  $1350.  Old  mansion, 
suitable  for  repairing ;  fireplaces,  etc. ;  $650. 
Health  conditions  unsurpassed.  Address  Box 
911,  Grass  Valley,   Cal. 


Football  in  English  Eyes. 

An  Englishman  who  saw  the  recent  Yale- 
Princeton  football  game  said  in  comparing  it 
with  the  English  game: 

"The  main  impression  that  I  received  was 
that  in  your  game  a  tremendous  amount  of 
energy  is  shown,  and,  to  the  stranger,  com- 
paratively small  is  the  result  of  that  energy. 
A  gain  of  five  or  ten  yards  is  a  creditable 
performance  on  the  'gridiron,'  and  the  wild 
orgies  of  physical  prowess  which  go  to  those 
few  yards  would  give  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
pack   of   forwards   cold   shivers   up   the   spine. 

"It  seems  that  so  little  is  accomplished ; 
I  know  that  this  is  not  so,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  spectators  of  an  England-Scot- 
land match  at  Twickenham,  London,  see  much 
more  of  the  game  than  the  great  crowds  who 
braved  the  biting  wind  last  Saturday  at  the 
Palmer  Stadium.  Ours  is  an  open  game,  yours 
is  not 

"If  I  was  asked  which  game  provides  the 
greatest  thrill,  I  should  say  that  a  run  for 
half  the  field  by  an  all-England  line  of  three- 
quarters  can  only  be  equaled  by  the  sight  of 
the  horses  at  Becher's  Brook  in  our  Grand 
National  Steeplechase;  but  if  you  would  have 
me  say  which  game  compels  the  greater  ad- 
miration for  sheer  grit  and  dogged  fighting 
ability,  I  would  say  at  once  that  we  simply 
'don't  see  the  way  you  go.'  What  surprised 
me  most  was  the  lack  of  really  good  kicking; 
the  punts  were  few  and  far  between,  and  I 
never  saw  a  drop  kick  all  the  time.  I  suppose 
the  fact  that  the  other  side  gets  the  ball 
makes  it  a  non-paying  proposition,  but  to  kick 
for  touch — or  out  of  bounds  as  you  call  it — 
your  men  would  employ  the  kick  more  than 
they  do." 


LOBSTERS  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 

For  some  strange  and  unfathomable  reason 
nature  overlooked  an  important  item  when  she 
was  engaged  in  the  work  of  constructing  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Possibly  the  Atlantic  Coast 
was  her  first-born,  which  would  naturally  ex- 
plain her  fondness  for  that  side  of  the  country 
in  preference  to  the  other  side.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  she  entirely 
omitted  putting  lobsters  in  the  waters  that  purr 
against  the  coasts  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington. 

Any  New  Englander  or  New  Yorker  would 
deem  that  sufficient  excuse  to  remain  forever 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Rockies. 

Pacific  Coast  residents  calmly  dismiss  the 
slight  with  a  shrug,  declaring  they  consider 
such  ugly,  fishy  food  inferior  to  golden-hued 
oranges  and  luscious  peaches — to  say  nothing 
of  raisin  concoctions. 

The  Hon.  Hugh  McCormick  Smith,  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, is  a  gentleman  of  just  and  kindly  in- 
stincts. As  soon  as  he  learned  of  the  shabby 
treatment  nature  had  accorded  the  Western 
side  of  the  country,  he  immediately  took  the 
matter  in  personal  charge,  determined  to  rec- 
tify the  lobster  lobsidedness  under  which  the 
country  had  been  worrying  along  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  Accordingly  Dr.  Smith  went 
up  to  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine,  where  lobsters 
are  plentiful,  and  selected  6000  handsome  lob- 
sters, equally  divided  as  to  sex,  and  shipped 
them  across  the  continent  in  a  private  car, 
liberating  them  at  Duckabush,  Washington ; 
Yaquina  Bay,  Oregon,  and  on  the  California 
coast. 

In  their  tedious  journey  across  the  country 
they  were  given  every  possible  consideration, 
being  frequently  fed  on  dainty  bits  of  fresh 
herring  and  their  thirsts  slaked  from  barrels 
of  salt  water  taken  along  in  the  private  car 
for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Smith  had  further  pro- 
vided them  with  all  the  comforts  of  home 
by  placing  them  in  specially  constructed  boxes 
with  ice  compartments  and  plenty  of  seaweed 
on  which  to  comfortably  stretch  their  travel- 
wearied  bodies.  Absolutely  no  detail  was 
overlooked  by  the  governmental  head  of  the 
Bureau   of   Fisheries. 

Up  to  the  time  of  dumping  these  6000  lady 
and  gentleman  lobsters  into  the  Pacific,  Com- 
missioner Smith's  scheme  to  improve  on  na- 
ture was  a  briliant  success,  everything  having 
gone  perfectly  lovely.  But  from  that  time  on 
his  carefully  laid  plans  went  awry  because  of 
the  lobsters  going  astray.  Those  tenderly- 
handled  3000  lobster  couples  either  did  not 
take  a  shine  to  the  Pacific  Coast  or  were 
stricken  with  homesickness.  They  were  never 
seen  again.  Possibly  they  are  laboriously 
working  their  way  back  to  home  and  friends 
at  Boothbay,  Maine,  around  by  the  Panama 
Canal,  or  under  the  thick  ice  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

Too  bad  the  commissioner  did  not  carve  his 
initials  on  their  shells  for  purposes  of  identi- 
fication in  the.  years  to  come,  thus  relieving 
the  national  suspense. 


Engineers  seeking  a  good  road  up  Mount 
Rainier  found  one  already  to  their  hand  by 
using  Nisqually  glacier.  A  tractor  solved  the 
problem  of  taking  tourists  up  the  ice-river 
road. 


The  French  franc,  which  has  sagged  in  value 
from  about  20  cents  to  about  5  cents,  is  now 
known  throughout  the  country  by  the  good 
American  name  of  "nickel." 


Flying  Fish. 

Does  the  flying  fish  really  fly  ?  Or  does  it 
merely  leap  out  of  the  water  and  glide  through 
the  air? 

This  is  a  question  that  has  been  much  dis- 
puted ;  which  is  rather  odd,  considering  how 
many  people  have  had  opportunities  to  watch 
at  leisure  the  aerial  "stunts"  of  the  finny  spe- 
cies  in   question. 

The  fact,  as  asserted  by  eminent  naturalists, 
is  that  the  flying  fish  does  fly.  In  flight  it 
will  sometimes  turn  at  right  angle.  Nay, 
more,    it    is    occasionally    observed    to     turn 


and  Mildred  threatened  to 
break  their  engagement.  Now, 
their  differences  are  all 
patched  up." 

"Aren't  they  the  most  ador- 
able people?" 

"I'll  say  so!  They  have  in- 
vited us  to  dine  with  them  next 
Saturday  evening  here  at  Ho- 
tel Whitcomb  anddance after- 
wards in  the  Sun  Lounge." 


Delicious  Dinner 
$1.50  the  plate. 

Dancing  on  Saturday 

evenings.    No    cover 

charge. 


HoteMitconib 

AT  CIVIC   CENTER. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


about  swiftly  and  come  back  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  its  course  was 
begun. 

From  the  bow  of  a  ship  one  may  see  the 
wings  of  flying  fishes  flap  as  they  hurry  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  When  in  full  flight  the 
outlines  of  their  "wings"  are  blurred  to  the 
eye,  so  rapidly  are  the  flappings. 

They  sometimes  fly  150  or  200  yards  with- 
out rising  more  than  a  couple  of  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  Often  they  are  ob- 
served to  rise  over  the  crests  of  waves  and 
sink  into  the  hollows.  These  performances 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  mere  leaping 
and  gliding. 

Flying  fishes  are  able  to  rise  to  a  consider- 
able height  and  often  come  on  board  of 
large  steamers.  Such  a  vessel  is  as  higtt 
above  the  water  as  a  tall  house.  When  they 
arrive  upon  the  deck  they  can  not  rise  and 
fly  away ;  but  the  same  is  true  of  many  sea- 
birds. 

«— 

Doping  race  horses  was  claimed  by  a  Chi- 
cago race  horse  trainer  as  the  reason  for  his 
having  in  his  possession  sixty-two  quarts  of 
whisky  and  $3000  worth  of  narcotics. 


Workers  in  the  government-owned  and  ope- 
rated coal  mines  in  Alaska  have  threatened  to 
strike  unless  granted  a  raise  of  $1.50  a  day. 


An  all 'refinery 
gasoline  with  a 
continuous  chain 

of  boning  points. 

i  i 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
(California) 
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FOR  INVESTMENT 

°f 

PERSONAL  OR  TRUST  FUNDS 

we  offer 
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California   Farms 

producing  an  ample  income  to  repay  | 

the  mortgage 
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KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO. 

Male  Office 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Wh olesalc    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  your  fur- 
nace?" "Getting  my  husband  to  look  after 
it  is  all." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Kn  icker — Food  prices  are  coming  down. 
Bocker — Well,  maybe  it's  because  they've  quit 
using  it  in  Ireland. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"There's  a  great  deal  printed  that  you  can't 
believe."  "There  is,"  assented  Uncle  Bill 
Eottletop;  "specially  on  bottles." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

"I  never  argue  with  my  wife."  "You 
don't !"  "No.  I  used  to  in  the  early  days, 
but  I  simply  got  tired  of  losing." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

"Is  your  wife  receiving  today?"  "I  don't 
know  whether  she  is  receiving  or  giving,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Bliggins.  "She's  playing  bridge." — 
New   York   Globe. 

Housewife — Why  don't  you  go  to  work? 
Hobo — I'm  a  conscientious  man,  lady,  an'  I 
can't  find  any  business  dat  aint  full  of 
profiteerin'. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Misery  loves  company."  "No  doubt  of  it. 
That's  the  comfortable  thing  about  golf.  A 
bad  golfer  can  always  find  plenty  of  fellows 
in  his  class." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Mrs.  Casey  (with  fashion  paper) — What 
are  aigrettes,  Mike?  Casey — Weren't  yez 
ever  in  sassiety,  woman  ?  Sure,  it's  what  ye 
send    when   ye    can't   go. — Boston    Transcript. 

Bounder — What  are  all  those  trunks  doing 
over  there  by  the  stage  door?  Rounder — 
Why  those  are  the  chorus  girls'  clothes. 
Bounder — Let's  go  to  another  show. — Broun 
Jug. 

"Your  wife  is  angry."  "I'll  square  that 
with  a  pair  of  kid  gloves."  "No,  she  is  very 
angry.  I  fear  you  have  offended  her  to  the 
extent  of  a  fur  coat." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Wife — Mrs.  Jones  has  another  new  hat. 
Hubby — Well,  if  she  were  as  attractive  as 
you  are,  my  dear,  she  wouldn't  have  to  de- 
pend so  much  upon  the  milliner. — Portland 
Evening  Express. 

"Well,  if  it  isn't  little  Peggy  Parker,"  cried 
an  ex-neighbor,  meeting  the  child  at  the 
movies.  "No,  it's  Peggy  Brown,"  the  little 
one  corrected.  "Mother  an'  me  got  married 
again." — Boston  Transcript. 

"This,"  smiled  the  fond  young  wife,  as  she 
passed  a  plate  of  pudding  to  her  husband,  "is 


is  the  time  to  place  your  valu- 
able papers,  etc.,  in  a  Safe  De- 
posit box — security  against  bur- 
glary and  fire. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

CROCKER  BUILDING     Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Under  Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


cottage  pudding.  I  made  it  myself."  The 
husband  tasted  it.  "I'd  have  known  it  was 
cottage  pudding,"  he  returned.  "Would  you?" 
she  asked,  delighted.  "Yes;  I  can  taste  the 
plaster  and  the  wall  paper." — Queenslander. 

"What !  Five  dollars  for  a  lobster  salad  ! 
Outrageous !"  "Yes,  sir ;  but  you  see,  sir, 
we're    putting    on    a    very    expensive    cabaret 

show  and "     "I  know  all  about  the  cabaret 

show,  waiter.  I  more  than  paid  for  that  with 
the  oysters." — New  York  Globe. 

"What  is  meant  by  constructive  criticism  ?" 
"As  a  rule,"  said  the  thoughtful  citizen,  "it 
takes  the  form  of  a  set  of  resolutions  drawn 
up  with  enthusiasm,  adopted  unanimously,  and 


forgotten    the    next    day." — Birmingham    Age- 
Herald. 

"Why  is  the  hour  glass  made  small  in  the 
middle?"  "To  show  the  waste  of  time." — 
Cartoons  Magazine. 

First  Playziriglit — You  don't  mean  to  say 
you  are  dubious  about  your  play  ?  Second 
Playwright — I  certainly  am.  They  liked  it  so 
well  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  that  I'm  afraid 
it's  over  the  head  of  Broadway. — Life. 

"What's  the  quickest  way  to  cure  a  So- 
cialist?" "I  know  a  cure,  but  I  wouldn't  care 
to  try  it  myself."  "Well  ?"  "Hand  him 
$10,000  and  suggest  that  he  divide  it  among 
his   brethren." — Birmingham   Age-Herald. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
McCoppin  and  Market 
Lombard  and  Van  Ness 
Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  &  Ocean  Ave. 
Pine  and  Van  Ness 
25th  and  Valencia 
Mission  and  Otis 
Golden  Gate  and  Divisadero 
Scott  and  Fell 
4th  Ave.  and  Geary 
3d  and  Brannan 

Columbus  Ave.  and  Grover  Place 
Post  and  Mason 
Fifth  Ave.  and  California 
Mission  and  Spear 
Post  and    Larkin 
Mission  and  School  St.  (Colin*) 


OAKLAND 

Broadway  and  Water 

21st   and   Broadway 

25th   and   Telegraph 

35th  and  Foothill  Boulevard 

14th   and   Harrison 

620  Lakeshore  Avenue 

25th  and   Broadway 

12th  and  Webster 

East  19th  St.  and  Park  Boulevard 

30th  and  San  Pablo 

East   14th   St.  and  24th  Avenue 

College  Avenue  and  Broadway 

'  ALAMEDA 

Encinal   and    Central   Avenue 

BERKELEY 

Shattuck  and  Haste 


SAN    RAFAEL 
4th  St.  and  Petaiuma  Avenue 

BURLINGAME 

Park    Road    and    Peninsula    Avenue 

(State  Highway) 

SAN   MATEO 

3d    St.   and   State   Highway 

HAYWARD 

A  and  Boulevard 

LOS  GATOS 
Santa  Cruz  and  Elm  Sts. 

NAPA 
3d  St.  at  Bridge 

SUNNYVALE 
San  Jose  and    Mt.   View-Saratoga    Rd. 


vicinity  ot  San  Francisco, 
Greases: 

SAN  JOSE 

The  Alameda  and  Stockton  Ave. 

11th  St.  and  Santa  Clara  Ave, 

Aiameda  and  Wilson  Ave. 

1st  and  Margaret  Sts. 

S.  Market  &  W.  San  Salvador  Sts. 

Market  and  San  Carlos  Sts. 

5th  and  Santa  Clara 

FRESNO 
Broadway  and  Kern   Sts. 
Broadway  and  Stanislaus  Sts. 
A  and  Fresno  Sts. 
Broadway  St.  and  Ventura  Ave. 
Divisadero  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SACRAMENTO 
12th  and  I  Sts.        13th  and  L  Sts. 
2d  and  L  Sts.  16th  and  K  Sts. 

10th  and  O  Sts,       30th  and  P  Sts. 


ASK    FOR   ASSOCIATED    SCRIP    BOOKS 
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Attacking  the  University. 

The  State  University  is  not  open  to  censure  for  ex- 
tending its  educational  facilities  to  citizens  of  other 
states  and  to  foreigners.  In  matters  of  the  mind  there 
are  no  frontiers  anywhere,  and  the  attempt  to  establish 
them  here  is  parochial  and  pettifogging.  Californians 
may,  and  do,  attend  the  universities  of  other  states 
without  discrimination.  They  attend  foreign  universi- 
ties without  discrimination,  and  in  considerable  num- 
bers. And  if  foreigners  come  to  California  in  order  to 
study  at  Berkeley  we  should  regard  it  as  a  compliment 
and  make  them  welcome.  So  far  as  education  is  con- 
cerned, we  probably  gain  quite  as  much  as  we  give  by 
an  open-door  policy  that  is  fortunately  general  through- 
out the  world  of  intellect. 

Senator  Purkitt  of  Glenn  County  seems  to  think  that 
we  should  change  all  this  and  that  in  some  way  or  other 
we  ought  to  favor  Californians  at  Berkeley.  But  he 
is  full  of  dark  suspicions,  is  Senator  Purkitt.  He  wants 
to  know  how  many  California  students  have  been 
"canned"  during  the  last  semester,  and  also  how  many 
non-resident  and  foreign  students  have  been  subjected 
to  the  same  unpleasant  operation  during  the  same 
period.  He  is  reliably  informed  that  some  Californians 
have  been  "canned"  and  that  some  foreigners  have  not 
been  "canned,"  which  would  of  course  be  a  violation 
of  the  eduactional  and  patriotic  ideals  of  Glenn  County. 
Doubtless  Senator  Purkitt  will  be  furnished  with  the 
information  that  he  needs.    Doubtless  he  will  also  learn 


that  students  are  "canned"  for  bad  scholarship  or  other 
adequate  reasons,  irespective  of  residence  or  nationality, 
and  that  there  is  no  discrimination  for  or  against  the 
useless  student,  no  matter  where  he  comes  from.  And 
that  is  precisely  as  it  should  be,  and  will  be,  in  Berke- 
ley and  all  over  the  world. 


Reform  by  Fever  Heat. 

Public  opinion,  we  are  told,  being  no  longer  at  fever 
heat,  there  is  a  distinct  waning  in  the  energies  of  the 
gangster  prosecutions.  The  rats,  it  seems,  are  coming 
out  of  their  holes  and  all  the  ancient  villainies  are 
getting  to  work  again.  An  obvious  criminal  has  been 
acquitted  and  other  obvious  criminals  who  were  not 
acquitted  are  confidently  pulling  the  usual  strings  for 
their  parole.  If  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty, 
it  seems  to  be  equally  true  by  all  the  rules  of  hysteria 
that  an  eternal  fever  is  the  price  of  elementary  justice 
in  criminal  procedure. 

There  was  never  a  better  example  of  the  persistence 
with  which  we  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  the 
matter  of  municipal  government.  For  why  should  we 
be  at  fever  heat  in  the  matter  of  these  prosecutions? 
Why  should  we  ever  be  at  fever  heat  about  anything 
of  the  kind?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  a  state  of  fever 
heat  has  become  an  essential  feature  of  popular  gov- 
ernment, and  that  only  by  maintaining  a  constant  con- 
dition of  eruption,  like  a  volcano,  can  we  escape  the 
worst  evils  of  corrupt  administration  ?  One  might 
almost  suppose  from  the  sobs  of  our  reformers  that  we 
were  in  rebellion  against  the  tyrannies  of  some  foreign 
authority  imposed  upon  by  force  of  arms,  like  Poland. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  not  a  single  official  in- 
volved in  this  disgrace,  not  a  judge  nor  a  policeman, 
whom  we  did  not  elect,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  our 
eyes  open,  usually  knowing  exactly  the  kind  of  man 
whom  we  were  choosing.  If  we  had  exercised  any  sort 
of  vision  whatsoever,  which  we  did  not,  we  should  have 
known  that  there  could  be  only  one  possible  result. 
Having  elected  rogues,  we  can  hardly  complain  with  a 
good  grace  at  their  roguery.  Having  elected  toadies 
and  sycophants,  we  can  hardly  consider  ourselves  ag- 
grieved because  they  are  now  acting  after  the  manner 
of  their  kind.  But  of  all  the  left-handed  and  fantastic 
remedies,  perhaps  the  most  absurd  is  the  incitement 
to  cultivate  a  state  of  chronic  fever.  That  is  precisely 
the  state  we  should  avoid. 

All  of  our  reform  procedure  during  the  last  few 
years  seems  to  point  the  same  way — to  the  avoidance 
of  electoral  responsibility  rather  than  to  its  acceptance. 
When  we  allowed  the  quackery  of  the  recall  to  be  foisted 
upon  us  we  were  told  that  it  was  the  handwriting  upon 
the  wall  for  the  corrupt  judge  and  a  rod  for  his  back. 
Of  course  it  was  exactly  the  reverse.  It  was  an  inti- 
mation to  the  electorate  that  it  did  not  much  matter 
what  sort  of  rascals  they  elected,  seeing  that  mistakes 
at  the  polls  could  always  be  remedied  by  the  new 
mechanism.  And  so  the  electorate  proceeded  to  elect 
rascals  and  we  have  suffered  from  their  rascality  ever 
since,  and  are  suffering  now.  We  have  used  the  recall 
against  a  judge  only  on  one  occasion,  and  then  we  re- 
called a  decent  man  and  jumped  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  if  one- 
half  the  energies  directed  to  the  advocacy  of  the  recall 
had  been  turned  toward  the  formation  of  some  simple 
organization  or  combination  for  the  choice  as  candi- 
dates of  reputable  men  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better, 
in  other  words,  if  we  had  cured  the  disease  instead  of 
tinkering  with  its  results  ?  How  far  the  present  in- 
famies are  due  to  the  narcotic  of  the  recall  it  is  hard 
to  say,  but  at  least  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  we  have 
the  system  of  the  recall  and  that  for  some  years  now, 
we  have  also  had  Judges  Sullivan  and  Oppenheim,  not 
to  mention  Mayor  Rolph  and  all  the  other  unspeakables 
at  the  City  Hall.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  us  to 
reverse    our   steps   lest   some   worse   things   befall    us. 


The  recall  of  the  two  judges  will  do  no  more  than 
mesmerize  us  into  the  conviction  that  something  has 
been  reformed,  whereas  nothing  has  been  reformed,  nor 
can  be  until  the  next  municipal  elections.  The  ques- 
tion is,  not  how  to  get  rid  of  corrupt  judges  and  clown 
mayors,  but  how  to  prevent  them  from  being  elected. 
But  then,  as  has  been  said,  we  always  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  and  then  pin  our  faith  to  the  clinical 
thermometer  and  the  heat  of  the  public  blood. 

Of  course  there  is  no  remedy  except  the  ballot,  and 
there  is  no  remedy  even  there  without  some  sort  of 
guidance  from  combinations  of  good  citizens  who  have 
no  personal  axes  to  grind,  no  personal  causes  to  serve, 
and  no  interests  except  the  good  of  the  city.  There 
are  thousands  of  honest  citizens  who  allow  themselves 
to  be  led  by  evil  counsels  because  no  good  counsels 
are  available.  What  we  need  is  a  little  more  faith  in 
human  nature,  in  the  right  intentions  of  stupid  people, 
in  the  good-will  that  animates  the  majority.  A  little 
leadership  would  give  invincibility  to  the  forces  of  good 
government,  and  then  we  should  have  the  sort  of  re- 
form that  comes  from  cool  decisions  rather  than  the 
shoddy  futilities  that  come  from  fever  heat. 


The  Petroleum  Problem. 

The  problem  of  petroleum  is  not  to  be  solved  by- 
tirades  against  other  governments  that  have  been  more 
prudent  than  our  own,  nor  by  passionate  demands  for 
coercive  measures  against  them.  For  the  past  ten 
years  at  least  and  under  a  wave  of  what  may  be  called 
radical  emotionalism  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  drift 
into  an  attitude  of  positive  hostility  toward  those  in- 
tent not  only  upon  the  development  of  our  own  re- 
sources, but  upon  the  extension  of  our  influence  over 
the  productive  capacities  of  other  countries.  We  have 
treated  them  almost  as  public  enemies.  We  have 
warned  them  and  threatened  them,  or  at  best  ignored 
them,  all  the  way  from  Mexico  in  the  south  to  Alaska 
in  the  north.  And  now  when  we  find  ourselves 
threatened  by  a  lack  of  the  commodities  that  these  men 
would  have  given  us  we  bluster  against  other  govern- 
ments that  have  aided  and  encouraged  their  exploiters 
while  we  were  thwarting  and  discouraging  our  own 
under  the  theory  that  any  man  engaged  in  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  must  necessarily  be  a  monop- 
olist and  a  malefactor.  Mr.  M.  L.  Requa,  writing  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  on  the  subject  of  petroleum, 
asks  if  this  is  due  to  the  anathema  placed  upon  the 
words  Standard  Oil.  Must  we  go  without  oil  because 
we  choose  to  associate  all  exploiters  of  oil  everywhere 
with  a  concern  of  whose  methods  we  disapprove? 
Must  our  representatives  in  Congress  fold  their  hands 
and  do  nothing  lest  some  cheap  and  nasty  newspaper 
denounce  them  as  Standard  Oil  henchmen? 

There  is  no  -need  to  picture  our  need  of  oil.  It  is 
true  enough  that  we  produce  over  two-thirds  of  the 
oil  output  of  the  world,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  we 
also  consume  it.  More  than  90  per  cent,  of  all  the 
automobiles  in  the  world  are  ours.  In  1910  there  were 
6000  oil-driven  tractors  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  now  450,000.  We  can  not  use  our  water  power 
nor  dig  coal  without  oil  to  lubricate  the  machinery. 
And  there  is  no  end  to  the  demand  yet  in  sight,  nor 
likely  to  be  so  long  as  we  can  get  the  oil.  But  can 
we?  We  can  not  rely  upon  our  own  resources.  What 
may  we  expect  from  other  countries? 

Not  much,  says  Mr.  Requa,  unless  we  can  shift  our 
point  of  view  and  learn  to  look  upon  the  producer  and 
the  exploiter  as  a  friend  and  not  an  enemy,  unless  we 
can  make  up  our  minds  to  help  him  instead  of  hurt 
him.     But  the  help  must  be  effective  and  continuous. 
Nothing,  he  says,  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  , 
American  industry  engaged  in   foreign  trade 
knowledge  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ur 
as  reflected  in  the  activities  of  our  State  Dep 
liable   to   sudden   and  violent   reversal    beca 
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success  at  the  polls  of  the  party  out  of  power,  but  yet 
"just  this  reversal  has  taken  place  in  years  past,  and 
carefully  constructed  diplomatic  programmes  have  been 
smashed  to  smithereens  simply  because  the  party  in 
power  was  ousted." 

The  war  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the 
value  of  petroleum.  In  very  truth  the  war  was  won 
by  petroleum,  and  the  next  war  will  be  won  in  the  same 
way.  All  the  great  governments  of  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  our  own,  are  staking  out  the  oil  fields 
and  establishing  claims.  The  British  have  secured  con- 
trol of  the  Royal  Dutch  Shell  group,  including  the  new 
fields  in  Mesopotamia.  The  British  and  the  French 
are  arranging  to  share  in  the  oil  production  of  Rou- 
mania.  In  regard  to  Russia  they  have  an  agreement 
that  they  will  "give  their  joint  support  to  their  re- 
spective nationals  in  their  common  efforts  with  a  view 
to  obtain  petroleum  concessions  and  facilities  for  ex- 
port, and  to  assure  the  delivery  of  petroleum  supplies." 
A  similar  agreement,  but  even  more  effective,  has  been 
made  with  regard  to  Mesopotamia,  North  Africa,  and 
other  existing  or  potential  fields.  But  what  has  been 
done  by  our  own  government?  Practically  nothing 
except  the  writing  of  a  note  or  two.  Even  in  our  home 
fields  there  can  be  no  adequate  combinations  free  from 
the  threat  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

To  blame  the  foreign  governments  is  absurd  except 
on  the  theory  that  they  were  under  some  obliga- 
tion to  be  as  stupid  as  ourselves.  Mr.  Requa  says: 
"Wherever  oil  is  suspected  to  exist  there  will  be  found 
English  capital  working  in  closest  harmony  with  the 
British  government  in  securing  possession  of  desired 
territory."  So  far  as  Mesopotamia  and  the  former 
Turkish  possessions  are  concerned,  it  is  perhaps  fair 
to  remember  that  Great  Britain  and  France  gave  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  their  men  in  their  war  against 
Turkey  and  that  for  some  inscrutable  reason  we  were 
never  at  war  at  all  with  Turkey  nor  with  Bulgaria,  who 
was  the  chief  enemy  of  Roumania.  This  fact  naturally 
handicaps  us  in  our  claim  to  a  share  of  these  Asiatic 
fields. 

The  remedies  suggested  by  Mr.  Requa  must  be  left 
in  detail  to  speak  for  themselves.  But  the  heart  of 
them  all  is  some  measure  of  governmental  cooperation 
with  the  great  oil  companies.  By  themselves  they  can 
do  nothing.  No  one,  he  says,  can  blame  Great  Britain. 
She  has  made  no  concealment  of  her  desire  for  oil  or 
of  her  efforts  to  get  it.  We  ought  to  have  done  the 
same  thing  and  we  ought  now  to  do  the  same  thing. 
It  was  simply  the  application  of  the  doctrine  "England 
first,"  just  as  we  say  "America  first,"  and  France  says 
"France  first."  There  must  be  some  kind  of  interna- 
tional agreement  based  upon  a  mutual  recognition  of 
needs.  There  should  be  no  contention  arid  there  need 
be  none.  "No  situation,"  says  Mr.  Requa,  "can  be  per- 
mitted to  arise  that  will  in  any  way  tend  to  disturb  the 
harmonious  relations  that  now  exist  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  must  ever  continue  to  exist  between 
the  two  great  English-speaking  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is  conceivable  that  selfish  interests  would  gladly  em- 
broil us — the  Congressional  Record  holds  evidence  of 
that — but  such  propaganda  must  under  no  circum- 
stances be  permitted  to  yield  the  slightest  result.  More 
perhaps  than  any  other  two  nations  we  are  bound  by 
common  interests;  more  than  any  other  nations  we 
stand  as  the  defenders  of  personal  liberty;  and  more 
than  any  other  nations  we  have  been  sponsors  for 
modern  civilization." 

Doubtless  there  is  relief  in  sight.  The  doctrine  of 
the  innate  wickedness  of  w-ealth  and  of  the  natural 
depravity  of  the  exploiter  was  a  distinctively  Wil- 
sonian  doctrine  and  now  it  gives  place  to  something 
better.  We  must  have  a  share  of  the  world's  oil,  and 
we  can  get  it  by  equable  diplomacies  exercised  in  sup- 
port of  commercial  enterprise  and  initiative. 


to  assume  that  it  will  contain  some  surprising  items, 
and  that  it  has  grown  steadily  longer  with  the  gentle 
and  unperceived  flow  of  the  river  of  time.  Nothing  so 
conduces  to  longevity  as  the  receipt  of  a  liberal  salary 
from  the  public  funds  for  doing  nothing  in  particular. 
It  will  be  quite  a  chapter  of  state  history,  that  list, 
if  we  ever  get  it.  It  will  remind  us  of  the  good  old 
days  under  Governor  Johnson,  when  all  the  ills  to 
which  our  political  flesh  is  heir  were  curable  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  appointing  a  commission  of  good 
men  and  true,  Johnson  men,  and  entrusting  them  with 
no  more  onerous  duties  than  drawing  their  pay  and 
voting  straight.  Unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  there 
they  are  still,  most  of  them,  still  drawing  their  pay 
and  living  as  unobtrusively  as  possible  for  reasons  into 
which  it  would  be  indelicate  to  enter.  If  we  remember 
right  there  was  one  Johnsonian  henchman  who  re- 
ceived a  large  salary  for  traveling  around  the  state  with 
a  magic  lantern  in  order  to  show  our  manufacturers  how 
to  manufacture.  We  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 
him  nor  of  his  lantern.  We  can  only  hope  that  in  any 
case  the  good  work  goes  on,  and  that  all  is  well  with 
each  and  every  member  of  the  great  family  of  tax- 
eaters.  But  all  good  things  come  to  an  end  some  time, 
and  as  a  mere  matter  of  self-preservation  these  hard 
times  we  must  do  something  practical  to  diminish  the 
"Hi"  cost  of  living. 


The  "Hi"  Cost  of  Living. 

Assemblyman  Edward  Hurley  of  Alameda  has  asked 

for  a  report  for  submission  to  the  legislature  of  every 

state  employee,  regular  or  temporary,  with  details  of 

the  work  that  he  is  supposed  to  do  and  of  the  salary 

that  he  receives  for  doing  it.    Mr.  Hurley  tells  us,  and 

we  f  illy  agree,  that  we  have  never  known  the  detailed 

cost   of  state  government,  that  nothing  even  approxi- 

m?i'  :ly  correct  has  been  furnished  to  us  since  1915. 

:  'ore  power  to  Assemblyman  Hurley.     He  seems  to 

a  good  man.    Let  us  hope  when  he  gets  his  list,  if 

does  get  it,  that  he  will  go  through  it  item  by  item, 

ul  also  that  he  will  make  it  public.     It  is  fairlv  safe 


Russian  Trade. 

Some  of  our  newspapers  continue  to  clamor  for  a 
resumption  of  trade  with  Russia,  not  of  course  that 
they  care  anything  about  trade,  although  they  care  a 
great  deal  about  Russia  and  her  Bolshevist  goven- 
ment.  Why,  they  ask,  do  the  Washington  authorities 
refuse  to  allow  a  commerce  that  can  be  carried  on 
with  such  advantage  to  both  parties? 

The  answer  is  simple,  and  it  has  already  been 
given.  The  Washington  authorities  do  not  refuse  to 
allow  trade  with  Russia.  Any  one  who  wishes  may 
trade  with  Russia  at  his  own  risk.  This  is  well  known 
to  the  newspapers  in  question,  but  they  prefer  to  rep- 
resent Russia  as  persecuted  and  boycotted  by  capitalist 
interests  in  America. 

Russia,  it  is  true,  has  plenty  of  gold  and  jewels  with 
which  to  pay  for  her  purchases.  But  the  gold  and  the 
jewelry  were  stolen.  They  are  subject  to  claim  by 
their  owners  at  some  future  time,  and  they  are  subject 
also  to  claim  by  any  one  else  in  America  who  happens 
to  have  been  cheated  by  the  Russian  government.  The 
British,  it  is  true,  are  trying  to  establish  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  Russia,  but  they  are  faced  by  this  very  dif- 
ficulty, and  so  far  it  has  not  been  overcome.  The 
Bolshevist  government  confiscated  various  British 
properties  in  Russia.  If  Russia  should  now  send  gold 
or  jewels  to  England  it  would  be  claimed  by  the 
owners  of  those  properties,  and  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  courts  would  find  in  their  favor.  How 
is  trade  possible  under  such  conditions  as  that?  If 
we  are  unwilling  to  trade  with  Russia  it  is  not  because 
we  disaprove  of  Russians,  but  because  we  disapprove 
of  thieves,  and  because  we  object  to  be  robbed  or  to 
be  paid  for  our  goods  with  stolen  money  that  at  some 
time  or  other  must  be  restored. 

We  are  in  some  danger  of  falling  into  our  usual  sin 
of  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  Russian  Bolshevists. 
We  are  now  being  assured  that  they  are  not  so  bad 
as  they  have  been  painted.  Men  like  H.  G.  Wells  go 
to  Russia  on  a  personally  conducted  tour  of  a  few 
weeks,  tell  us  about  education  and  the  drama  in  Russia, 
and  beg  us  to  be  patient  with  a  people  who  "may  have 
made  mistakes,"  but  who  are  "working  out  their  own 
destiny  in  their  own  way."  It  may  be  said  without  hesi- 
tation that  most  of  these  men  are  shamelessly  lying  by 
inference  and  by  implication,  and  their  lying  is  all  the 
more  iniquitous  because  they  are  trusted  and  believed 
by  thousands.  Almost  at  the  moment  of  writing  there 
comes  to  the  Argonaut  office  a  letter  from  an  Eastern 
lady  who  for  a  long  time  was  a  resident  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, widely  and  favorably  known  here.  This  lady 
has  as  her  guest  a  friend  who  was  in  Russia  all 
through  the  revolution,  and  of  this  friend  she  writes 
as  follows:    "She  is  very  much  shaken  by  her  terrible 

experiences   in  .     While   she   was  kept   in   the 

house  because  of  dangers  in  the  streets,  the  only  place 
she  had  to  get  a  breath  of  air  was  on  a  balcony  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  And  here  her  back  yard  joined  the 
back  yards  of  houses  where  the  Bolsheviki  were 
girdling  people's  wrists  and  ripping  off  the  skin  of  the 
hands  to  add  them  to  the  piles  of  'human  gloves.'   Later 


it  was  almost  impossible  for  her  to  walk  around  the 
corner  of  her  own  block  because  of  the  stench  from  the 
bodies  that  had  been  built  alive  into  the  stone  walls. 
Their  houses  were  continually  searched,  their  goods 
were  all  stolen,  and  their  lives  were  in  constant  danger 
for  months.  Her  American  citizenship  undoubtedlv 
saved  her  life  when  other  members  of  the  household 
were  sentenced  and  killed.  It  was  the  rudest  awaken- 
ing possible  to  her  to  find  that  there  are  people  here 
in  free  America  who  try  to  see  good  in  Bolshevism. 
We  heard  Norman  Angel  1  speak,  and  I  thought  she 
would  never  get  over  her  resentment  at  his  chatter 
about  waiting  to  see  and  giving  them  a  chance." 


Government  by  Detectives. 

If  the  public  were  to  acquire  the  habit  of  reading 
the  Congressional  Record,  or  if  the  newspapers  were 
to  give  us  a  little  news  instead  of  our  usual  diet  of 
imbecilities  and  vacuities,  we  should  be  aware  that  the 
prohibition  law  is  approaching  the  point  of  paralysis. 
The  commissioner  of  prohibition,  who  is  a  good  man 
struggling  against  adversity,  asked-  Congress  for  an 
appropriation  of  $7,500,000  for  the  coming  year,  which 
is  an  increase  of  $2,000,000  over  the  last  appropriation. 
But  Congress  was  by  no  means  enthusiastic  over  the 
matter.  After  a  good  deal  of  haggling  it  voted  an  in- 
crease of  $1,000,000,  which  is  sorry  comfort  for  the 
commissioner,  seeing  that  he  will  be  in  debt  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  the  tune  of  $600,000.  It  would  seem 
that  Congress  does  not  care  much  whether  prohibition 
is  enforced  or  not.  Having  truckled  to  the  Pharisee 
by  creating  the  law,  it  now  truckles  to  the  Publican 
by  starving  it. 

The  public  has  very  little  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  government  of  the  country  is  being  handed 
over  to  detective  and  police  forces.  Every  new  meas- 
ure of  "reform"  implies  the  instant  creation  of  a  new 
detective  or  secret  service  body  with  its  political  ap- 
pointments, its  grafters,  and  its  thieves.  The  white 
slave  law,  for  example,  has  probably  created  far  more 
pests  than  it  has  ever  abolished,  if  indeed  it  has  ever 
abolished  any  or  done  anything  whatsoever  except 
place  a  new  and  deadly  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
blackmailer.  And  so  it  goes  all  down  the  line.  To 
find  its  parallel  we  should  have  to  go  to  Russia  under 
the  Czars.  And  now  we  have  created  a  new  nest  of 
bandits  by  the  prohibition  law. 

Already  we  have  a  large  number  of  highly  organized 
and  expensive  law  enforcement  bodies  attached  to  the 
Federal  government,  but  not  one  of  them  would  take  over 
the  prohibition  law  without  the  guarantee  of  enormous 
appropriations.  A  law  enforcement  body  means  a  de- 
tective force,  pure  and  simple.  The  most  formidable 
of  them  all  is  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  It  cost  less  than  half  a  million 
dollars  a  year  under  the  Taft  administration.  Now  it 
costs  several  million  dollars.  And  there  are  other  de- 
tective forces  attached  to  the  other  departments.  They 
are  like  swarms  of  lice,  pervading  everything  and  cor- 
rupting everything. 

But  not  one  of  them  would  touch  the  Volstead  Act 
without  guarantees.  When  the  prohibition  commis- 
sioner was  forming  his  organization  he  tried  to  per- 
suade Attorney-General  Palmer  to  enforce  the  new  law 
through  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  But  the  Attorney-General  would  not  touch 
it  with  the  tip  of  his  little  finger.  He  was  too  busy 
chasing  imaginary  Bolshevists  and  insulting  the  foreign- 
born  citizen  to  attend  to  a  matter  of  that  sort.  So 
the  commissioner  had  to  make  an  entirely  new  de- 
tective force  all  out  of  his  own  head,  so  to  speak.  And 
then  his  real  troubles  began.  He  found  that  many  of 
his  new  police  were  thieves  and  blackmailers  and  were 
"getting  rich  quick"  unusually  quickly.  So  he  ap- 
pointed a  lot  of  upper  detectives-  to  watch  the  ordinary 
detectives,  and  now  he  is  looking  around  for  super 
detectives  to  watch  the  upper  detectives  who  watch 
the  ordinary  detectives.  And  so  it  goes.  Here  in  San- 
Francisco  we  have  had  more  than  one  glimpse  of  the 
revolving  wheels,  more  than  one  whiff  of  the  poison 
gas. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  evil  system  of 
government  by  Federal  detectives.  The  United  States 
district  courts,  once  reserved  for  cases  of  importance 
and  dignity,  are  now  choked  by  bootleggers,  white 
slavers,  and  drug  sellers.  These  courts  are  degraded  to 
the  status  of  police  courts,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
proper  functions  and  of  public  interest.  And  so  it 
seems  that  we  must  create  another  and  inferior  system 
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of  Federal  courts  in  order  to  handle  the  odorous  mess 
that  results  from  a  paternalism  that  seems  resolved  to 
interfere  with  every  department  of  private  life  and  to 
deodorize  us,  disinfect  us,  and  pasteurize  us  until  we 
resemble  nothing  so  much  as  marionettes  at  the  end  of  a 
string-  . 

The  Harris  Bill. 

Governor  Stephens  might  have  saved  himself  the 
trouble  of  asking  a  church  federation  for  an  opinion 
on  the  Harris  prohibition  enforcement  act.  Of  course 
there  was  an  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
There  would  have  been  a  similarly  unanimous  vote  in 
favor  of  a  state  tax  for  the  missionary  societies  or  for 
a  bill  to  compel  us  all  to  go  to  church.  It  is  quite  in 
order  that  these  extreme  views  should  be  represented. 
They  are  harmless  in  their  way  and  we  rather  like  to 
hear  them.  But  Governor  Stephens  knows  quite  well 
that  a  vote  of  this  sort  does  not  represent  public  opinion 
and  he  ought  not  to  regard  it  as  a  justification  for  his 
eventual  action  in  regard  to  this  bill. 

Already  we  are  plagued  and  disgraced  by  the  en- 
forcement— if  it  can  be  called  enforcement — of  the  Fed- 
eral act.  We  are  overrun  with  the  twin  pests  of  de- 
tectives and  bootleggers  and  the  stench  of  alcohol  is 
never  out  of  our  nostrils.  We  may  be  said  to  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  "booze," 
to  the  detriment  of  our  social  life  and  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  young.  The  Harris  bill  would  make  the 
situation  much  worse.  We  should  put  ourselves  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  possible  or  probable  modification  of 
the  present  law  and  we  should  plunge  ourselves  into 
all  the  mess  of  a  referendum  which  would  inevitably 
show  a  greater  majority  against  prohibition  than  ever 
before.  The  people  of  California  have  already  shown 
definitely  and  unmistakably  what  they  think  about  pro- 
hibition. By  what  theory  of  democratic  government 
are  we  now  to  have  a  law  inflicted  upon  us  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  will  and  wish  of  the  people? 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Legion  Bonus. 

Berkeley,  January  13,  1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  American  Legion  is  pressing 
upon  the  nation  and  upon  the  states  demands  for  a  bonus  in 
cash  or  its  equivalent,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  its  members 
and  as  compensation  for  services  rendered.  It  is  time  that 
these  young  men  and  all  citizens  should  awake  to  the  con- 
tradiction which  is  involved  in  the  above  statement. 

Our  nation  in  a  fateful  crisis  ordered  all  of  its  young 
men  within  certain  ages  to  register  for  service  in  the  army 
and  to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  need  be,  that  our  government 
might  survive.  This  just  and  wise  command  rests  on  the 
fact  that  the  nation  in  its  corporate  capacity  is  superior  to 
its  individual  citizens  and  may  properly  expend  their  treasure 
and  their  blood,  if  national  existence  requires  it.  There  was 
no  element  of  bargain  or  of  contract.  There  was  no  quid  pro 
quo.  The  finest  and  noblest  of  our  young  men  were  com- 
manded to  do  their  duty.  They  responded.  They  served  with 
inspiring  patriotism,  and  numbers  of  them  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  with  their  lives. 

The  present  demands  are  accurately  called  a  bonus.  A  gift 
is  something  which  the  donor  is  under  no  obligation,  legal, 
equitable,  or  moral,  to  confer.  It  is  gratuity,  pure  and  simple. 
The    solicitors   take    the    position    of    mendicants. 

If  it  is  not  a  bonus,  but  is  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered, then  it  involves  the  proposition  that  these  sterling 
young  men  had  freedom  to  bargain  and  to  enter  the  army,  if 
satisfied  with  the  terms  which  the  nation  offered.  Or  to  re- 
fuse to  serve,  if  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions 
that  were  tendered.  A  nation  can  not  survive  on  such  terms, 
but  must  perish  miserably. 

These  demands  which  the  Legion  is  pressing  are  generated 
out  of  our  corrupt  old  military  pension  system.  The  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  are  stained  for  two  generations 
by  the  story  of  grants  of  public  funds  as  the  price  of  votes 
or  as  the  fruitage  of  blackmail.  At  this  remote  date  from  our 
Civil  War  an  annual  grant  of  $25,000,000  would  be  a  prodigal 
allowance  for  all  persons  that  are  reasonably  entitled  to  com- 
pensation because  of  disabilities  incurred  in  old  wars.  The 
annual  grant  of  ten  times  in  excess  of  this  amount  by  Congress 
is  infamous  to  the  government  which  gives  and  to  the  men 
and  to  the  women  who  receive.  It  rots  the  foundations  of 
patriotism. 

The  future  of  our  country  will  rest  in  the  hands  of  the 
young  men  who  are  pressing  these  demands.  They  will  fill 
all  of  the  walks  of  life ;  of  labor,  of  professions,  of  legis- 
latures, of  the  bench,  and  of  schools.  What  will  be  the  effect 
upon  our  nation  if  the  character  of  this  multitude  is  cor- 
rupted by  successful  graft ;  if  the  present  demand,  growing 
by  what  it  feeds  upon,  develops  into  annual  raids  upon  the 
public  treasuries  ;  if  these  young  citizens  are  freed  from  tax 
burdens  which  all  should  bear;  if  the  recipients  through  life 
are  unable  to  look  an  honest  man  in  the  face  with  steadfast 
eyes  ?  Yours  truly,  George  Edwards. 


German  Children. 

San  Francisco,  January  14,   1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir.:  In  the  campaign  for  the  relief  of 
the  suffering  children  of  Central  Europe  now  being  under- 
taken, including  those  of  Germany  and  Austria,  the  slogan 
has  been  adopted,  "We  do  not  make  war  on  children." 

What  people  or  what  nation  has  ever  made  war  on  children 
except  Germans  and  Austrians?  What  people  was  it  who 
drove  800,000  milk  cows  from  Belgium  and  France  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  prevent  their  little  children  from 
having  the  necessary  sustenance?  Will  any  one  say  Germany 
needed  them?  And  Germany  now  objects  to  returning  20.000 
of  these  stolen  cows  to  their  rightful  owners,  all  of  which 
they  have  to  this  day  retained. 

Who   was   it   that   closed   their   public   schools    and   made    a 


holiday,  celebrating  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitaniaf     Who  was 
it  that  taught  their  children  the  hymn  of  hate? 

Who  is  it  that  continues  to  send  millions  of  dollars  (only 
$25,000,000  recently)  to  their  former  rulers,  because  they 
know  they  can  continue  to  deceive  "those  fool  Americans"? 
Who  is  it  that  is  planning  to  restore  Emperor  Charles  to  "his 
throne"  in  Austria  ?  Whose  rulers  now  are  planning  for  the 
return  of  the  "Imperial  Family"  and  are  even  now  talking 
and  writing  of  what  they  intend  to  do  in  the  next  war,  and 
the  revenge  they  intend  to  take  ? 

Who  was  it  that  so  brutally  ravished  the  women  of  Belgium 
and  France,  carried  off  their  little  children  to  strange  coun- 
tries, brutally  mistreated  and  killed  them  to  make  them  work 
in   the  mines   and   munition   factories  ? 

Who  was  it  that  hesitated  not  at  any  means  to  utterly 
destroy  from  the  face  of  the  earth  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  that  in  any  way  stood  against  them  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  hellish  purposes? 

Who  was  it  that  burned  cities  and  homes  without  cause, 
destroyed  factories  and  mines,  carried  away  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  every  conceivable  kind  of  property,  destroying  what 
they  could  not  transport?  Who  completely  devastated  one- 
seventh  of  the  area  of  France  and  almost  all  of  Belgium? 

No  other  people  are  capable  of  making  war  on  little  chil- 
dren as  did  the  Hun  and  Austrian  brutes,  and  it  is  now  per- 
fectly right  and  proper  for  us  to  deprive  ourselves  and  make 
sacrifices,  and  neglect  our  own  poor,  in  order  that  we  help 
raise  up  a  nation  of  men  and  women  to  get  ready  for  the 
next  war  they  intend  to  wage  upon  humanity. 

If  you  did  not  lose  your  own  son  or  father  in  this  war, 
you  can  yet  have  an  opportunity  by  the  time  his  children  or 
your  grandchildren  grow  up,  and  so  by  all  means  it  is  im- 
portant you  contribute,  for  the  Hun  is  up  to  his  old  game  of 
shouting  "Kamerad." 

Remember  France  and  Belgium  are  not  to  share  in  this 
relief.  They  have  gone  to  work,  notwithstanding  their  lands 
were  devastated.  They  are  taking  care  of  their  own  children, 
although  unemployment  among  them  is  quite  prevalent. 

Did  not  Germans  finance  and  support  themselves  all  through 
the  war,   even  though  their  ports  were  blockaded? 

If  the  need  is  so  great  in  Germany  and  Austria  as  some 
would  have  us  understand,  why  not  let  their  "neutral"  al- 
though secret  allies,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Spain,  and  others  who  prospered  greatly  during  the  war,  at- 
tend to  them  ? 

Yes,  by  all  means  it  is  important  that  we  assume  the 
burden  of  raising  up  a  new  army  for  Germany  and  Austria, 
"to  put  them  on  their  feet,"   disguise  it  how  we  may. 

Jane  Gray. 
^»m 

A  SAN  FRANCISCO  LADY  IN  GERMANY. 

■ 

The  following  narrative  of  an  escape  from  Germany  will 
be  of  peculiar  interest  to  San  Francisco  readers.  It  is  from 
"An  English  Wife  in  Berlin,"  by  the  Princess  Bliicher.  The 
Mrs.  Albert  to  whom  it  relates  was  formerly  Miss  Florence 
Whittell  of  San  Francisco : 

Of  two  other  friends  who  had  thrilling  experiences, 
I  think  it  simpler  to  quote  from  letters.  The  first  is 
one  that  I  received  this  morning  from  my  friend,  Mrs. 
Albert,  an  American: 

"We  crossed  the  frontier  yesterday,  and  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  about  our  last  few  days  in  Berlin. 

"On  Sunday,  January  Sth,  the  Spartacus  had  their 
first  big  procession,  50,000  strong.  It  took  three  hours 
to  pass  the  Esplanade  Hotel,  where  we  were  staying.' 
We  decided,  if  that  was  what  we  had  up  against  us, 
that  we  had  better  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"I  had  my  passport,  but  my  mother  had  to  get  her 
American  passport  vised,  and  we  were  obliged  to  go 
to  the  Polizei-Prasidium  for  the  purpose.  We  started 
early  the  next  day,  driving  past  your  palace  to  the 
Brandenburger  Tor.  The  Tiergarten  was  full  of  Spar^ 
tacus  people,  and  masses  of  government  troops  were 
coming  up  Unter  den  Linden  to  Wilhelmstrasse. 
Finally  forcing  our  way  through  the  dense  crowds  we 
managed  to  reach  the  Alexander  Platz,  only  to  find  the 
Presidium  deserted  and  the  great  doors  inside  chained. 
The  sentry  told  us  there  was  no  one  there,  and  that 
no  one  could  go  in.  Our  hopes  of  getting  the  pass 
vanished,  and  we  were  on  the  point  of  turning  away  in 
despair,  when  a  big  motor  flying  red  flags  drove  up.  I 
turned  at  once  and  asked  the  man  next  to  the  driver, 
'Have  you  any  influence  here  ?  I  only  want  an  Ameri- 
can lady's  passport  to  be  vised.'  He  looked  at  me,  and 
said  in  perfect  English,  'Must  it  be  today?'  'Yes.  to- 
day.' 'Well,  I  can't  guarantee  it,  but  jump  into  the 
car  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.'  At  lightning  speed 
we  were  whisked  round  the  corner  to  the  main  en- 
trance. The  crowd  fell  back  on  all  sides  amid  the 
waving  of  red  flags  and  cheers,  the  doors  were  flung 
open,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the  deserted  court. 

"A  sailor  came  up,  and  our  unknown  friend  asked  us 
who  was  in.  We  heard  the  answer,  'Only  Herr 
Eichorn.'  This  was  the  very  man  they  were  after,  the 
Polizei-President  Eichorn,  a  Spartacus  of  the  deepest 
dye.  'Take  us  straight  to  him,'  said  our  friend,  and 
we  followed  up  to  the  top  floor  through  long  deserted 
corridors,  till  we  were  admitted  into  a  room  full  of 
armed  sailors.  The  men  were  violently  excited,  and 
everything  was  in  greatest  confusion.  There  were 
piles  of  rifles  and  machine-guns  at  every  window. 

"It  did  not  take  long  for  us  to  realize  that  we  were 
in  the  most  dangerous  spot  in  Berlin.  After  an  anxious 
delay,  we  were  ushered  into  a  vast  room  with  a  great 
desk  in  the  centre.  The  room  was  in  perfect  calm  and 
order,  with  no  occupant  save  a  huge  sailor  standing 
by  the  desk.  He  was  a  magnificent-looking  fellow  with 
fair  hair  and  clear  blue  eyes,  dressed  in  black  leather 
from  head  to  foot  and  wearing  a  belt  full  of  pistols. 
He  first  looked  at  us  sharply  and  then  opened  the  next 
door,  and  Herr  Eichorn  came  in.  He  was  a  thin,  pale, 
insignificant-looking  man,  but  he  had  a  keen,  intelli- 
gent look,  was  perfectly  cool  and  composed,  and  asked 
us  very  cordially  what  he  could  do  for  us.  On  hearing 
our  request,  he  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  'My 
signature  alone  may  not  suffice;  we  must  also  have  a 
government  seal.'  While  we  were  waiting  for  the 
seal  the  roar  of  the  mob  outside  seemed  to  grow  louder 


every  moment,  and  I  heard  our  friend  whisper  to  Herr 
Eichorn,  'I  have  a  fifty-horsepower  car  outside;  you'd 
better  come,  as  there  is  no  time  to  lose.'  But  Herr 
Eichorn  quietly  answered,  'No.  I  stay.'  They  went 
into  the  next  room,  leaving  us  alone  with  the  sailor, 
who  told  us  he  was  the  chief  of  the  guard  of  thirty 
sailors,  and  that  they  had  held  the  Presidium  for  three 
nights !  The  men  were  pretty  well  exhausted,  but  they 
would  have  to  hold  out  still,  as  there  was  more  trouble 
to  come.  He  had  a  smart  military  cap  on  his  head,  and 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  said,  'The  Kaiser 
gave  me  this  as  a  souvenir.  He  used  to  wear  it,  and 
now  I  wear  it.  I  was  his  body-guard  on  the  Hohen- 
zollern  for  years,  and  now  I  guard  Herr  Eichorn,  and 
I  will  guard  him  with  my  life  and  soul  to  the  last.' 
Thrilled  and  moved  almost  to  tears,  I  felt  like  joining 
the  guard  myself  and  fighting  against  anything. 

"The  messenger  arrived  with  the  seal,  and  Herr 
Eichorn  soon  returned  to  sign  and  seal  the  passport. 
While  he  was  doing  so,  a  sailor  rushed  in  shouting, 
'They  are  coming!'  Our  friend  again  tried  to  persuade 
Eichorn  to  flee,  but  in  vain.  With  a  hurried  'Good-by' 
we  left  him  with  his  faithful  body-guard.  We  had  only 
got  as  far  as  the  Kaiser's  palace  when  we  saw  the 
masses  of  armed  soldiers  and  civilians  coming  down 
the  Linden.  Their  faces  were  stern  and  determined; 
we  knew  they  were  making  for  the  Alexander  Platz. 

"Before  leaving  Berlin  we  received  a  telephone 
message  from  our  unknown  friend  saying  that  there 
had  been  a  terrible  fight  at  the  Presidium  that  night; 
Eichorn  had  been  rescued,  but  the  sailor  I  had  spoken 
to  had  lost  his  life." 


THE  BRETHREN  OF  THE  AMEN  CORNER. 


The  sprightly  wit  and  also  unforgettable  humor  which 
every  year  send  the  fortunate  guest  from  the  dinner  of 
the  brethren  of  the  Amen  Corner  in  a  state  of  melan- 
choly corollary  to  the  proposition  that  but  few  of  the 
earth  can  think  of  the  bright  things  and  all  the  rest 
may  only  think  about  them  were  as  effervescent  and 
memorable  as  ever  at  the  regular  annual  dinner  of  the 
corner,  held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  Times. 

Harold  A.  Vivian  presided  and  Ceylon  tea  instead  of 
the  Orange  Pekoe,  which  has  kept  all  the  tables  in 
roars  in  previous  years,  was  the  official  tipple.  Mr. 
Vivian  in  a  deathless  masterpiece  of  oratory  delivered 
just  after  the  oysters — so  that  he  lost  the  soup  a  la  St. 
Germain  which  immediately  followed  them — explained 
to  the  master  intellects  gathered  about  him  that  this 
dinner  was  in  the  nature  and  would  be  known  to  pro- 
fane history  as  an  investigation  of  investigations. 

The  directors  of  the  Amen  Corner,  he  explained,  had 
cut  or  deleted,  to  quote  Mr.  Vivian  exactly,  some  sev- 
eral hundred  names  from  the  list  of  those  who  cus- 
tomarily have  been  invited  from  year  to  year,  the  list 
having  grown  to  proportions  which  overflowed  the 
limits  of  space  available  for  the  dinner,  at  which  he 
was   presiding   so   ably. 

Mr.  Vivian  explained  also  that  the  directors,  which 
includes  himself,  had  eliminated  stage  whiskers,  wigs, 
costuming,  and  properties,  and  had  made  a  programme 
on  the  lines  followed  in  the  early  dinners  of  the  corner, 
when  Attic  salt  was  the  main  staple  of  nourishment 
and  pungent  wit  and  flawless  reference  and  analogy 
the  mental  stimuli.  Whereafter  the  following  samples 
were  served: 

Song  by  Brother  Joseph  A.  Fitzgerald  to  the  tune  of 
the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic" : 

SWEET  .LAND   OF   LIBERTY  ? 
We  used  to  love  our  country  and  proclaim  it  perfect — plus ; 
(We're  speaking  of  the  days  before  the  ANTI  incubus). 
But  now  we  think  Columbus  played  a   dirty  trick  on  us ; 
If  he  came  back  he'd  sing : 

CHORUS : 
America,  I  hardly  knew-yah  ! 
You've    changed   since   fourteen    ninety-two-yah ! 
What  the  hell  is  getting  through-yah  ! 
You  must  have  lost  your  nerve ! 

The  refrain  had  barely  closed  when  Brother  Tom 
Foley  discovered  that  a  bootlegger  was  in  "their  midst." 

The  Chair — A  bootlegger  I 

Another  Member — Mr.  Chairman !  I'll  say  that  if  we  have 
a  bootlegger  here  it  is  our  lucky  night,  and  I  move  we  close 
the  door. 

Another  Member — Mr.  Chairman !  I  move  he  be  searched 
to  see  if  he  has  anything  on  his  hip! 

Chorus  of  Members — Hip  I  Hip  !  Hooray  !  That's  the  stuff  ! 
Search  him. 

Another  Member — Mr.  Chairman  !  Please  appoint  me  as  a 
searching   committee? 

The  Chair  (pounding  loudly  for  order) — Gentlemen,  gentle- 
men !  Please  be  seated.  Do  you  not  know  that  all  assem- 
blages of  diners  have  one  or  more  bootleggers  present  ?  They 
are  now  an  established  part  of  our  social  life.  However,  let 
us  talk  to  this  man  for  a  moment.     Where  is  he  ? 

Member  (points  him  out,  saying) — Here  he  is. 

Bootlegger  rises. 

Chair — Is  it  true  that  you  are  a  bootlegger? 

Bootlegger — I  guess  so. 

The  Chair — Nobody  wears  boots  any  more  except  the  actors 
in  movies,  how  do  you  account  for  the  term  "Bootlegger"  ? 

Bootlegger — The  only  reason  I  can  think  of  is  that  the  stuff 
us  fellows  deal  in  seems  to  be  made  of  old  bootlegs  or  worse. 

And  so  forth  and  so  on  for  several  thousand  lines 
fully  as  bright. 

Then  came  a  dialogue  on  the  local  political 
as  follows: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  there's  a  man  over  here  who  wan 
whether  it  is  possible  to  get  justice  here." 

"Tell    him   yes;    we    have    several    kinds — tall,     -ho 
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terms  and  terms  that  expire  this  year.     Who  is  your  friend?" 

"He  says  his  name  is  Hettrick  and  that  he's  a  friend  of 
Mavor   Hvlan."  ,. 

"If  any  friend  of  Mayor  Hylan's  gels  justice  he  II  be  sorry. 

"That's  what   I   told  him." 

"What  did  Mr.  Hettrick  say?" 

"He  said  he  was  not  as  much  a  friend  of  the  mayor  s  as  he 
used  to  be." 

"The  mention  of  the  mayor's  name  reminds  me.  Is  the 
committee  on  nominations  ready  to  report  ?" 

"We  are  ready  to  report  the  ticket  we  think  would  be  repre- 
sentative, but  we  don't  think  our  ticket  will  be  nominated." 

"What  is  your  ticket.  Mr.  White?" 

"We  want  to  see  Nicky  Arnstein  nominated  for  mayor.  We 
figure  that  will  be  a  welcome  change." 

"Go  on." 

"For  comptroller  we  want  District  Attorney  Swann.  We 
think-  the  finance  department  needs  a  little — just  a  little — pub- 
licity." 

"Very  interesting ;  proceed." 

"For  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen  we  propose  John 
McCooey,  because  he  looks  the  part  and  Murphy  will  have  to 
put   him  somewhere." 

"That  disposes  of  John  for  the  time  being.     Next. 

"For  borough  president  of  Manhattan  we  nominate  Colonel 
George  Harvey." 

"Why  Colonel  Harvey  for  borough  president  of  Manhattan  .' 

"Because  we  think  we  would  be  doing  Air.  Harding  a  favor 
if  we  kept  Colonel  Harvey  very  busy  here." 

"The  report  of  the  committee  will  be  filed — with  a  very 
coarse  file." 

"How    about    the   committee    on   housing?" 

"The  committee  on  housing  has  decided  that  there  will  be 
no  housing  situation  by  the  time  it  finishes  its  work." 

"How  do  you  figure  that?" 

"The  honest  householders  will  all  have  been  murdered  by 
burglars  and  the  burglars  will  all  be  in  Sing  Sing." 

At  this  point,  the  Chair  recognizing  Brother  Relli- 
han,  the  following  ensued: 

"Mr.   President " 

Chair — Do  you  wish  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  mayor, 
Brother   Rellihan? 

"I  do  not,  Mr.  President;  I  rise  to  protest  against  these 
nominations.  What  is  behind  all  this  talk  of  another  mayor  ? 
Is  it  traction  trust  propaganda,  Mr.  President?  Sounds  sus- 
piciously like  it  to  a  trained  ear.  Listens  just  like  an  editorial 
in  the  Subway  Sun  or  a  chapter  out  of  the  Book  of  Job — 
Hedges. 

"We  don't  need  another  mayor,  Mr.  President.  We  have 
one  now  and  that  is  about  all  the  tax  rate  will  stand.  Besides, 
we  never  could  hope  to  get  another  mayor  like  John  F.  Hylan  ; 
even  his  enemies — and  he  seems  to  have  a  few  in  this  Amen 
Corner — admit  he  is  in  a  class  all  by  himself. 

"Talk  of  class?  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  mayor  now  who 
is  equally  at  home  operating  a  trolley  car  on  Staten  Island  or 
exchanging  pleasantries  with  kings  and  queens  (and  two  spots) 
in  the  City  Hall.  And  funny — why  they  say  even  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  to  laugh  at  our  mayor — at  what  the  mayor  said, 
I  mean.  And  when  he  makes  up  his  mind,  our  mayor  can't 
be  budged  an  inch  ;  he's  as  solid  as  a  block  of  limestone. 

"My  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Crawford,  wants  Mr.  La 
Guardia  nominated  because  he  once  was  an  aviator  ;  why,  Mr. 
President,  our  present  honored  mayor  can  go  up  in  the  air 
quicker   than    any   man   in   the   country. 

"In  conclusion,  Mr.  President  and  brethren,  let  me  remind 
you,  we  had  in  the  old  days  a  shine  for  a  nickel,  but  they 
abolished  that ;  we  had  the  nickel  stein  of  lager,  and  that 
was  abolished  ;  now  they  talk  of  abolishing  our  five-cent  fare, 
and  they  may  do  it.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  nothing  can 
change — neither  the  legislature,  nor  the  court  of  appeal,  nor 
even  the  Amen  Corner  can  change  John  F.  Hylan.  He  is  and 
always  will  he  our  five-cent  mayor,  the  only  five-cent  mayor 
New  York  ever  had. 

After  this  a  "committeeman"  claimed  attention  for 
the  following: 

Member — Mr.  Chairman,  the  investigating  committee  of  the 
Amen  Corner  investigating  investigations  abroad  is  ready  to 
take  up  further  deliberations. 

Chair — The  Chair  would  like  to  ask  the  speaker  to  tell  us 
something  of  the  sentiment  abroad  concerning  American  in 
world   affairs. 

Member — The  impression  is  quite  general  that  we  would  be 
playing  a  larger  part  in  world  affairs  if  the  President's  plans 
had  taken  Root  earlier. 

Chair — The  league  of  nations  is  still  going  ahead,  is  it  not  ? 

Member — That  isn't  the  impression  we  got.  It  seems  to  be 
Lodged  somewhere  between  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Geneva, 
and   it's  short   of  money. 

Chair — Short  of  money? 

Member — Yes ;  at  the  last  count  last  week  the  treasurer  of 
the  league  had  87.000,000  piastres,  56,000,000  swastikas,  3,000,- 
000  yen,  11,000,000  kronen,  and  6  francs,  but  he  said  if  he 
didn't  get  about  3000  American  dollars  he  was  afraid  he  would 
have  to  issue   I.   O.  U.'s  for  salaries. 


A  great  shortage  of  cows  in  Austria  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  little  children,  many  of  whom  have  never 
tasted  milk,  led  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee to  buy  cows  outside  of  the  country  to  supplement 
its  child-feeding  work  in  Vienna.  It  was  difficult  to 
buy  cows  in  Switzerland,  and  impossible  in  Germany, 
so  the  committee  sent  to  Holland.  More  than  450  cows 
have  been  purchased  and  sent  to  Vienna.  To  insure 
the  lowest  prices  and  the  healthiest  stock  the  animals 
were  bought  directly  from  the  farmers.  Some  of  the 
cows  were  pedigreed  animals  and  all  are  in  healthv 
condition.  There  are  6,000,000  inhabitants  in  the 
present  Austria,  and  2,000,000  of  these  people  live  in 
Vienna.  In  pre-war  days  the  daily  supply  of  milk  for 
Vienna,  through  the  Central  Dairy,  was  120,000  liters. 
Today  the  supply  is  10,000  liters,  and  2000  liters  are 
furnished  by  the  cows  purchased  by  the  American 
Friends   Service   Committee. 


In  certain  parts  of  Russia  mail  is  carried  by  buffaloes. 
This  animal  is  picked  for  the  service  because  of  his 
very  flat  feet,  which  enable  him  to  travel  where  horses 
wouL .  sink. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


T'.e  encroachments  of  salt  water  have  reduced  the 
"a    pico  oil  field's  production  about  50  per  cent,  in  the 
i   'ation  of  prominent  oil  men  in  Mexico. 

m*  ■■ 

The  University  of  Kansas  has  employed  women  as 
•tructors  since  1867,  the  second  year  of  its  existence. 


Mrs.  Philip  Snowden,  a  vigorous  Socialist  and  a 
member  of  the  Labor  party,  is  trying  to  accomplish  her 
desires  for  social  reform  by  means  of  Parliament.  For 
this  purpose  she  has  become  a  candidate  for  the  House 
of  Commons  and  is  standing  for  East  Leicester  at  the 
next  election. 

Donna  Beatrice  Marconi,  wife  of  Guglielmo  Marconi, 
inventor  of  "Marconi"  wireless  telegraphy,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  an  old  and  aristocratic  Irish  family.  She  is  a 
charming  woman  and  has  many  friends.  Almost  equally 
popular  is  her  small  daughter.  Mme.  Marconi  was 
Lady  Inchiquin  before   her  marriage. 

To  belt  the  world  with  a  chain  of  friendship  clubs 
as  a  memorial  of  the  great  war  is  the  ambition  of  Miss 
Florence  Parbury,  English  artist,  author,  and  aviator, 
who  is  in  New  York  to  put  her  idea  into  action.  Miss 
Parbury  would  fix  things  so  that  none  of  us  need  ever 
be  lonesome  for  sympathetic  friends  in  any  large  city 
in  the  world. 

Osman  Agha,  the  newly  designated  governor  of  Ker- 
rassounde,  is  probably  the  most  feared  man  on  the 
north  coast  of  Anatolia.  When  the  nationalists  selected 
Osman  Agha  to  impress  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and 
Turks  alike  into  Mustapha  Kemal's  army  they  took 
into  their  camp  a  man  who  would  have  been  a  terrible 
menace  in  opposition  ranks  and  who  is  merciless  in 
executing  the  orders  of  the  Angora  government.  Os- 
man Agha  has  been  for  years  the  self-constitued  boss  of 
Kerrassounde.  In  office  or  out  of  office  he  is  master  of 
the  local  situation.  Until  recently  he  was  only  mayor 
of  the  little  city. 

John  Alden  Carpenter,  the  American  composer,  has 
had  an  unusual  career.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  not  only  a 
successful  musician,  but  also  a  successful  business  man. 
The  composer  is  one  of  the  active  heads  of  a  business 
firm  in  Chicago.  Still  he  finds  time  to  contribute  his 
quota  to  the  advancement  of  American  music.  Mr. 
Carpenter  was  born  February  28,  1876,  in  a  suburb  of 
Chicago.  He  studied  at  the  University  School  in  that 
city  and  later  at  Harvard,  taking  up  the  full  musical 
course  of  Professor  John  K.  Paine.  He  then  placed 
himself  under  Elgar  at  Rome,  in  1906,  and  in  1908  he 
returned  to  Chicago  and  studied  for  a  period  of  four 
years  with  Bernhard  Ziehn. 

Dr.  Brander  Matthews  was  recently  elected  chancel- 
lor of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and 
also  a  member  of  that  body's  board  of  governors.  Pro- 
fessor Matthews  succeeds  Professor  William  H.  Sloane, 
who  has  in  turn  been  chosen  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  fill  the  chair  left  vacant  by  the  late  William 
Dean  Howells.  Dr.  Matthews  was  born  at  New 
Orleans  in  1S52.  He  has  been  a  professor,  first  of  liter- 
ature and  then  of  dramatic  literature,  at  Columbia 
University  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  comedies,  stories,  essays,  and  books 
of  criticism.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Authors'  Club,  the  Players,  and  the  American  Copy- 
right League. 

Walter  Connolly,  who  portrays  the  role  of  Patrick 
Griggs  in  "The  Woman  of  Bronze,"  in  which  Miss 
Margaret  Anglin  is  starring  at  the  Frazee  Theatre,  was 
graduated  from  St.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  and 
afterward  took  a  post-graduate  course  at  the  National 
University  of  Dublin.  From  this  it  canjje  inferred 
that  he  received  his  education  on  a  50-50  basis  on  each 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  When  at  college  the  inherent 
streak  of  acting  was  strong  in  his  system,  for  he  ap- 
peared in  many  performances  during  his  student  days. 
Thirsting  for  more  glory,  he  applied  for  a  job  at  the 
local  theatre,  and  had  the  honor  of  holding  the  curtain 
when  E.  H.  Sothern  took  his  bows  during  an  engage- 
ment in  Cincinnati.  For  this  service  he  received  the 
remuneration  of  $4  for  the  week. 

Award  of  the  Virtuti  Militari,  announced  by  the 
Polish  War  Department,  to  Lieutenant  Edwin  Noble 
of  Boston,  of  the  Kosciuszko  Squadron,  carried  with 
it  the  rank  of  captain  and  is  the  first  of  this  decoration 
to  be  given  in  the  Polish  air  service.  The  citation  is 
for  the  part  Lieutenant  Noble  took  in  the  drive  on 
Kiev  in  April,  when  Noble  was  wounded  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  may  be  months  before  he  is  able  to  take 
up  flying  again.  After  silencing  a  Bolshevik  battery 
with  bombs.  Lieutenant  Noble  attacked  an  enemy 
armored  train  in  the  railroad  yards  at  Berdyczew,  caus- 
ing the  train  to  leave  in  a  hurry,  which  gave  Polish 
troops  opportunity  to  take  the  town  virtually  without 
losses.  Several  hundred  Polish  prisoners  who  were 
interned  in  Berdyczew  escaped  in  the  confusion  caused 
by  this  attack. 

A  dentist  living  in  Washington,  D.  C,  invented, 
patented,  and  demonstrated  wireless  telegraphy  before 
Marconi  was  born.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  attitude  of 
big  newspapers  and  the  stubbornness  and  lack  of  vision 
of  Congress,  this  country  today  would  be  enjoying  the 
honor,  distinction,  and  credit  of  presenting  wireless 
telegraphy  to  the  world.  The  name  of  this  compara- 
tively unknown  inventive  genius  is  Mahlon  Loomis. 
Back  in  the  'sixties  and  'seventies  he  eked  out  a  modest 
living  by  plugging  the  defective  molars  and  making 
"store"  teeth  for  the  politicians  and  social  leaders  of 
Washington.  Dr.  Loomis  called  his  discovery  "aerial 
telegraphy."     His  first  public  demonstration  was  made 


in  1S66  from  the  two  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains in  Virginia,  some  eighteen  miles  apart.  From  each 
peak  an  ordinary  kite  was  elevated,  connected  with  an 
insulated  copper  wire  attached  at  the  lower  end  to  a 
telegraphing  apparatus.  The  operators  of  each  party 
were  provided  with  telescopes,  with  which  they  could 
sight  from  one  station  to  the  other  and  read  the  signals. 
When  all  was  in  readiness  a  message  was  sent  by  the 
doctor  along  the  wire  of  his  kite,  and  was  received  at 
the  station  on  the  other  mountain  top  just  as  though 
the  two  kites  had  been  connected  with  a  wire  in  the 
ordinary  way.  In  this  manner  communications  were 
kept  up  until  the  fact  was  thoroughly  demonstrated  that 
telegraphing  could  be  done  as  readily  without  as  with 

connecting  wires. 

«■■ 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


An  Old  Castle. 


The  gray  arch   crumbles, 

And  totters   and   tumbles; 

The  bat  has  built  in  the  banquet-hall; 

In   the   donjon-keep 

Sly  mosses  creep  ; 

The  ivy  has  scaled  the  southern  wall: 

No  man-at-arms 

Sounds  quick  alarms 

Atop  of  the  cracked  martello  tower: 

The  drawbridge-chain 

Is  broken   in  twain — 

The  bridge  will  neither  rise  nor  lower. 

Not  any  manner 

Of  broidered  banner 

Flaunts  at  a  blazoned  herald's  call. 

Lilies  float 

In  the  stagnant  moat; 

And  fair  they  are,  and  tall. 

Here,  in  the  old 

Forgotten   springs. 

Was  wassail  held  by  queens  and  kings; 

Here  at  the  board 

Sat  clown  and  lord, 

Maiden   fair  and  lover  bold, 

Baron  fat  and  minstrel  lean, 

The  prince  with  his  stars, 

The  knight  with   his  scars. 

The   priest   in   his  gabardine. 

Where  is  she 

Of  the  fleur-de-Iys, 

And  that  true  knight  who  wore  her  gages? 

Where  are  the  glances 

That  bred  wild  fancies 

In   curly  heads  of  my  lady's  pages? 

Where  are  those 

Who,  in  steel  or  hose, 

Held  revel  here,  and  made  them  gay? 

Where  is  the  laughter 

That   shook   the   rafter — 

Where   is  the  rafter,   by  the  way? 

Gone  is  the  roof, 

And   perched  aloof 

Is  an  owl,  like  a  friar  of  Orders  Gray. 

(Perhaps   'tis  the  priest 

Come  back  to  feast — 

He  had  ever  a  tooth  for  capon,  he  ! 

But  the  capon's  cold, 

And   the   steward's   old, 

And  the  butler's  lost  the  larder-key!) 

The   doughty  lords 

Sleep  the  sleep   of  swords. 

Dead    are   the    dames   and    damozels. 

The   King  in   his   crown 

Hath  laid   him   down, 

And  the  Jester  with  his  bells. 

All  is  dead  here: 

Poppies  are  red  here. 

Vines   in   my  lady's   chamber  grew — 

If  'twas  her  chamber 

Where  they  clamber 

Up  from  the  poisonous  weeds  below. 

All  is  dead  here, 

Joy  is  fled  here  ; 

Let  us  hence.     'Tis  the  end  of  all — 

The  gray  arch  crumbles, 

And  totters,  and  tumbles, 

And  Silence  sits  in  the  banquet-h^ll. 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


Going  Back  Again. 

I   dreamed  that  I  walked  in   Italy 

When  the  day  was  going  down, 
By  a  water  that  flowed  quite   silently 

Through    an   old   dim-lighted   town  : 

Till  I  came  to  a  Palace  fair  to  see  : 

Wide   open   the   windows   were : 
My  love  at  a  window   sat,   and   she 

Beckoned  me  up  the  stair. 

I  roamed  through  many  a  corridor 

And  many  a   chamber  of  state  : 
I   passed  through   many   an   open   door, 

While   the   day  was  growing  late: 

Till   I  came  to  the  Bridal   Chamber  at  last, 

All   dim   in   the  darkening  weather. 
The  flowers  at  the  window  were  talking  fast. 

And  whispering  all  together. 

The  place  was  so  still  that  I  could  hear 

Every  word  that  they  said: 
They  were  whispering  under  their  breath  with  fear, 

For   somebody  there  was  dead. 

When  I  came  to  the  little  rose-colored  room. 

From  the  window  there  flew  a  bat. 
The  window  was  opened  upon  the  gloom: 

My   love   at   the   window    sat : 

She  sat  with  her  guitar  on  her  knee, 

But  she  was  not  singing  a  note. 
For  some  one  had  drawn  fah,  who  could  it  be?) 

A  knife  across  her  throat.        — Owen  Meredith. 


A  record  price  for  mutton  was  reached  in  Australia 
when  a  yearling  stud  ram  sold  for  3600  guineas,  ap- 
proximately $18,000. 


January  22,  1921. 
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THE  VICTORY  AT  SEA. 


Admiral    Sims   Gives    Us   Some    Account    of    the    Campaign 
Against  the  Submarines. 


Admiral  Sims,  writing  on  "The  Victory  at  Sea," 
tells  us  in  his  preface  that  his  book  is  in  no  sense  a  his- 
tory of  the  operations  of  the  American  naval  forces  in 
Europe  during  the  war.  That  would  require  many 
volumes  and  prolonged  and  careful  research,  but  in 
the  meantime  this  story  has  been  written  in  response 
to  a  demand  for  some  account  of  the  very  generally 
misunderstood  submarine  campaign,  and  particularly  of 
the  means  by  which  it  was  defeated.  When  Admiral 
Sims  arrived  in  London  the  situation  was  of  the  gravest 
kind.  Admiral  Jellicoe  told  him  frankly  that  Germany 
must  win  the  war  unless  the  submarine  depredations 
could  be  quickly  stopped.  The  situation  indeed  was  a 
desperate  one: 

In  the  next  few  weeks  I  had  many  interviews  with  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe  and  other  members  of  the  Admiralty.  Sitting 
in  conference  with  them  every  morning,  I  became,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  a  member  of  their  organization.  There 
were  no  secrets  of  the  British  navy  which  were  not  disclosed 
to  their  new  American  ally.  This  policy  was  in  accordance 
with  the  broad-minded  attitude  of  the  British  government ; 
there  was  a  general  desire  that  the  United  States  should 
understand  the  situation  completely,  and  from  the  beginning 
matters  were  discussed  with  the  utmost  frankness.  Every- 
where was  manifested  a  willingness  to  receive  suggestions 
and  to  try  any  expedient  that  promised  to  be  even  remotely 
successful;  yet  the  feeling  prevailed  that  there  was  no  quick 
and  easy  way  to  defeat  the  submarine,  that  anything  even 
fairly  resembling  the  much-sought  "answer*'  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon. 

Admiral  Sims  refers  to  those  critics  who  disapproved 
of  American  naval  participation  in  European  waters  on 
the  ground  that  American  ships  should  be  reserved  for 
the  protection  of  American  shores.  Such  a  view,  he 
says,  was  shortsighted  and  absurd,  besides  being  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rule  of  war  that  an  enemy  be  assailed  as 
quickly  as  possible: 

The  fact  is  that  few  nations  have  ever  been  placed  in  so 
tragical  a  position  as  that  in  which  Great  Britain  found  her- 
self in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1917.  And  I  think 
that  history  records  few  spectacles  more  heroic  than  that 
of  the  great  British  navy,  fighting  this  hideous  and  cowardly 
form  of  warfare  in  half  a  dozen  places  with  pitifully  inade- 
quate forces,  but  with  an  undaunted  spirit  which  remained 
firm  even  against  the  fearful  odds  which  I  have  described. 
What  an  opportunity  for  America !  And  it  was  perfectly 
apparent  what  we  should  do.  It  was  our  duty  immediately  to 
place  all  our  available  anti-submarine  craft  in  those  waters 
west  and  south  of  Ireland  in  which  lay  the  pathways  of  the 
shipping  which  meant  life  or  death  to  the  Allied  cause — 
the  area  which  England,  because  almost  endless  demands  were 
being  made  upon  her  navy  in  other  fields,  was  unable  to  pro- 
tect. 

The  author  makes  a  comparison  between  American 
and  British  destroyers.  The  American  craft  carry 
more  fuel  and  can  stay  at  sea  longer,  but  the  British 
are  faster  and  can  turn  more  quickly.  Naturally  there 
was  much  interest  displayed  in  the  American  de- 
stroyers : 

"You  know,"  remarked  a  British  officer  to  an  American, 
"I  like  the  British  destroyers  better  than  the  American. 
They  look  so  much  sturdier.  Yours  seem  to  me  rather  femi- 
nine  in   appearance." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  American,  "that's  so,  but  you  must 
remember  what  Kipling  says,  'The  female  of  the  species  is 
more  deadly  than  the  male.'  " 

Admiral  B  ayly  was  prolific  in  war  tips  for  the 
American  commanders.  He  warned  them  never  to  ram 
a  periscope  as  it  might  be  a  decoy  for  a  bomb.  Sur- 
vivors of  torpedoed  vessels  must  not  be  rescued  until 
it  had  been  made  certain  that  no  submarines  were  in 
the  vicinity.  It  was  a  hard  doctrine,  but  a  necessary 
one : 

The  Admiral  proclaimed  the  grim  philosophy  of  this  war 
when  he  told  our  men  that  it  would  be  their  first  duty,  should 
they  see  a  ship  torpedoed,  not  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  sur- 
vivors, but  to  go  after  the  submarine.  The  three  imperative 
duties  of  the  destroyers  were,  in  the  order  named :  first,  to 
destroy  submarines ;  second,  to  convoy  and  protect  merchant 
shipping;  and  third,  to  save  the  lives  of  the  passengers  and 
crews  of  torpedoed  ships.  No  commander  should  ever  miss 
an  opportunity  to  destroy  a  submarine  merely  because  there 
were  a  few  men  and  women  in  small  boats  or  in  the  water 
who  might  be  saved.  Admiral  Bayly  explained  that  to  do  this 
would  be  false  economy:  sinking  a  submarine  meant  saving 
far  more  lives  than  might  be  involved  in  a  particular  in- 
stance, for  this  vessel,  if  spared,  would  simply  go  on  con- 
stantly destroying  human  beings.  The  Admiral  then  gave  a 
large  number  of  instructions  in  short,  pithy  sentences  :  "Do 
not  use  searchlights ;  do  not  show  any  lights  whatever  at 
night:  do  not  strike  any  matches;  never  steam  at  a  slower 
rate  than  thirteen  knots ;  always  zigzag,  thereby  preventino 
the  submarine  from  plotting  your  position;  always  approach 
a  torpedoed  vessel  with  the  sun  astern ;  make  only  short 
signals ;  do  not  repeat  the  names  of  vessels ;  c*arefully  watch 
all  fishing  vessels — they  may  be  submarines  in  disguise — they 
even  put  up  masts,  sails,  and  funnels  in  this  attempt  to  con- 
ceal  their  true   character." 

Admiral  Bayly  seems  to  have  won  the  author's  warm 
admiration  as  well  as  that  of  every  one  else  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  He  liked  to  give  almost  impossible 
tasks  to  the  American  commanders  and  to  applaud 
their  accomplishment : 

On  occasions  Admiral  Bayly  would  go  to  sea  himself — 
something  quite  unprecedented  and  possibly  even  reprehen 
sible,  for  it  was  about  the  same  thing  as  a  commanding 
general  going  into  the  front-line  trenches.  But  the  Admiral 
believed  that  doing  this  now  and  then  helped  to  inspire  his 
men;  and.  besides  that,  he  enjoyed  it — he  was  not  made  for 
a  land  sailor.  He  had  as  flagship  a  cruiser  of  about  5000 
tons  ;  he  had  a  way  of  jumping  on  board  without  the  slightest 
ceremony  and  taking  a  cruise  up  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 
On  occasion  the  Admiral  would  personally  lead  an  expedition 
which  was  going  to   the  relief  of  a  torpedoed  vessel.   looking 


for  survivors  adrift  in  small  boats.  One  day  Admiral  Bayly, 
Captain  Pringle  of  the  U.  S-  S.  Melville,  Captain  Campbell, 
the  Englishman  whose  exploits  with  mystery  ships  had  given 
him  world-wide  fame,  and  myself  went  out  on  the  Active  to 
watch  certain  experiments  with  depth  charges.  It  was  a 
highly  imprudent  thing  to  do,  because  a  vessel  of  such  draft 
was  an  excellent  target  for  torpedoes,  but  that  only  added  to 
the  zest  of  the  occasion  from  Admiral   Bayly's  point  of  view. 

"What  a  bag  this  would  be  for  the  Hun !"  he  chuckled. 
"The  American  Commander-in-Chief,  the  British  Admiral  com- 
manding in  Irish  waters,  a  British  and  an  American  cap- 
tain !" 

In  our  mind's  eye  we  could  see  our  picture  in  the  Berlin 
papers,   four  distinguished   prisoners   standing  in    a   row. 

Admiral  Sims  has  something  to  say  about  the  be- 
havior of  the  Sinn  Feiners  to  the  American  sailors. 
This  was  partly  due  to  resentment  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  sailors  remained  loyal  to  their  own  flag  and 
refused  to  champion  the  Sinn  Fein  cause: 

Occasionally  an  American  sailor  would  be  brought  from 
Cork  to  Queenstown  in  a  condition  that  demanded  pressing 
medical  attention.  When  he  regained  consciousness  he  would 
relate  how  he  had  suddenly  been  set  upon  by  half  a  dozen 
roughs  and  beaten  into  a  state  of  insensibility.  Several  of 
our  men  were  severely  injured  in  this  way.  At  other  times 
small  groups  were  stoned  by  Sinn  Fein  sympathizers  and 
there  were  many  hostile  demonstrations  in  moving-picture 
houses  and  theatres.  Even  more  frequently  attacks  were  made, 
not  upon  the  American  sailors,  but  upon  the  Irish  girls  who 
accompanied  them.  These  chivalrous  pro-German  agitators 
would  rush  up  and  attempt  to  tear  the  girls  away  from  our 
young  men  ;  they  would  pull  down  their  hair,  slap  them,  and 
even  kick  them.  Naturally  American  sailors  were  hardly  the 
type  to  tolerate  behavior  of  this  kind,  and  some  bloody  battles 
took  place. 

The  Sinn  Fein  attitude  became  so  threatening  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  forbid  American  sailors  to 
go  to  Cork.  But  the  actual  situation,  says  Admiral 
Sims,  was  much  more  serious  than  this : 

But  the  Sinn  Feiners  interfered  with  us  in  much  more  seri- 
ous ways  than  this.  They  were  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  help  Germany.  With  their  assistance  German  agents 
and  German  spies  were  landed  in  Ireland.  At  one  time  the 
situation  became  so  dangerous  that  I  had  to  take  experienced 
officers  whose  services  could  ill  be  spared  from  our  destroyers 
and  assign  them  to  our  outlying  air  stations  in  Ireland.  This, 
of  course,  proportionately  weakened  our  fleet  and  did  its  part 
in  prolonging  the  war. 

The  author  describes  something  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  submarines  were  tracked  and  their  whereabouts 
ascertained.  It  was  found  possible  to  do  this  with 
considerable   accuracy : 

Yet  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  gather  this  information  as  may 
at  first  be  supposed.  I  have  already  said  that  there  were 
comparatively  few  submarines,  perhaps  not  more  than 
average  of  eight  or  nine,  which  were  operating  at  the  same 
time  in  the  waters  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  the  region  with 
which  we  Americans  were  most  concerned.  These  boats 
betrayed  their  locations  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  Their  com- 
manders were  particularly  careless  in  the  use  of  wireless. 
The  Germanic  passion  for  conversation  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed even  on  the  U-boats,  even  though  this  national  habit 
might  lead  to  the  most  serious  consequences.  Possibly  also 
the  solitary  submarine  felt  lonely ;  at  any  rate,  as  soon  as 
it  reached  the  Channel  or  the  North  Sea,  it  started  an  almost 
uninterrupted  flow  of  talk.  The  U-boats  communicated  prin- 
cipally with  each  other,  and  also  with  the  Admiralty  at  home  ; 
and,  in  doing  this,  they  gave  away  their  positions  to  the 
assiduously  listening  Allies.  The  radio-direction  finder,  an 
apparatus  by  which  we  can  instantaneously  locate  the  position 
from  which  a  wireless  message  is  sent,  was  the  mechanism 
which  furnished  us  much  of  this  information.  Of  course, 
the  Germans  knew  that  their  messages  revealed  their  loca- 
tions, for  they  had  direction  finders  as  well  as  we,  but  the 
fear  of  discovery  did  not  act  as  a  curb  upon  a  naturally 
loquacious  nature. 

The  admiral  relates  the  great  exploit  of  the  Fanning, 
which  surprised  a  German  submarine  just  as  it  was 
about  to  torpedo  a  convoy.  The  submarine  submerged 
in  order  to  escape  the  attack,  but  the  Fanning  was  on 
the  spot  like  lightning  and  dropped  an  "ash  can."  The 
Nicholson   did  the  same  a  moment  later: 

The  disturbances  made  on  the  water  by  these  "ash  cans" 
gradually  subsided  ;  to  all  outward  appearances  the  submarine 
had  escaped  unharmed.  The  Fanning  and  the  Nicholson 
completed  their  circle  and  came  back  to  the  danger  spot, 
the  officers  and  crew  eagerly  scanning  the  surface  for  the 
usual  oil  patch  and  air  bubbles,  even  hoping  for  a  few  pieces 
of  wreckage — those  splintered  remnants  of  the  submarine's 
wooden  deck  that  almost  invariably  indicated  a  consider- 
able amount  of  damage.  But  none  of  these  evidences  of 
success,  or  half-success,  rose  to  the  surface  ;  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  everything  was  as  quiet  as  the  grave.  Then  some- 
thing happened  which  occurred  only  a  few  times  in  this 
strange  war.  The  stern  of  a  submarine  appeared  out  of  the 
water,  tilted  at  about  thirty  degrees,  clearly  revealing  its 
ugly  torpedo  tubes.  Then  came  the  conning  tower  and  finally 
the  entire  boat,  the  whole  hull  taking  its  usual  position  on 
the  surface  as  neatly  and  unconcernedly  as  though  no  enemies 
were  near.  So  far  as  could  be  seen  the  U-boat  was  in  per- 
fect condition.  Its  hull  look  intact,  showing  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  injury;  the  astonished  officers  and  men  on  the 
destroyers  could  easily  understand  now  why  no  oil  or  wreckage 
had  risen  to  the  top,  for  the  U~s8 — they  could  now  see  this 
inscription  plainly  painted  on  the  conning  tower — was  not 
leaking,  and  the  deck  showed  no  signs  of  having  come  into 
contact  even  remotely  with  a  depth  charge.  The  Fanning  and 
the  Nicholson  began  firing  shells  at  the  unexpected  visitant, 
and  the  Nicholson  extended  an  additional  welcome  in  the 
form  of  a  hastily  dropped  "ash  can." 

Suddenly  the  conning  tower  of  the  submarine  opened  and 
out  popped  the  rotund  face  and  well-fed  form  of"  Kapitan- 
Leutnant  Gustav  Amberger,  of  the  Imperial  German  Navy. 
The  two  arms  of  the  Herr  Kapitan  immediately  shot  heaven- 
ward and  the  Americans  on  the  destroyers  could  hear  certain 
guttural   ejaculations: 

"Kamerad  !      Kamerad  !" 

A  hatchway  now  opened,  and  a  procession  of  German 
sailors  emerged,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  sunshine,  like 
ants  crawling  out  of  their  hole.  As  each  sailor  reached  the 
deck  he  straightened  up,  lifted  his  arms,   and  shouted: 

"Kamerad  !     Kamerad  !     Kamerad  !" 

The  submarine  was  practically  uninjured  externally, 
but  vital  parts  of  her  interior  mechanism  had  been 
damaged  so  that  she  was  wholly  unmanageable. 

The  mystery  ships  form  a  fascinating  chapter  of  the 


author's  narrative.  These  ships  appeared  to  be  ocean 
tramps  abandoned  by  their  crews,  but  actually  they  car- 
ried carefully  concealed  guns  ready  for  quick  use  when 
their  victims  had  been  lured  within  range : 

"Stand  by  !" 

This  command  would  come  softly  through  the  speaking 
tubes  to  the  men  at  the  guns.  The  captain  on  the  bridge  had 
noticed  the  preliminary  disturbance  on  the  water  that  pre- 
ceded the  emergence  of  the  submarine.  In  a  few  seconds  the 
whole  boat  would  be  floating  on  top,  and  the  officers  and 
crews  would  climb  out  on  the  deck,  eager  for  booty.  And 
this  within  a  hundred  yards  of  four  or  five  guns  ! 

"Let  go  !" 

This  command  came  at  the  top  of  the  voice,  for  conceal- 
ment was  now  no  longer  necessary.  In  a  twinkling  up  went  the 
battle  flag,  bulwarks  fell  down,  lifeboats  on  decks  collapsed, 
revealing  guns,  sides  dropped  from  deckhouses,  hen-coops, 
and  other  innocent-looking  structures.  The  apparently  sinking 
merchantman  became  a  volcano  of  smoke  and  fire ;  scores 
of  shells  dropped  upon  the  submarine,  punching  holes  in  her 
frail  hull,  hurling  German  sailors  high  into  the  air,  sometimes 
decapitating  them  or  blowing  off  their  arms  or  legs.  The 
whole  horrible  scene  lasted  only  a  few  seconds  before  the 
helpless  vessel  would  take  its  final  plunge  to  the  depths, 
leaving  perhaps  two  or  three  survivors,  a  mass  of  oil  and 
wood,  and  still  more  ghastly  wreckage,  to  mark  the  spot 
where  another  German  submarine  had  paid  the  penalty  of  its 
crimes. 

Admiral  Sims  tells  a  story  that  for  dramatic  intensity 
could  hardly  be  surpassed.  A  submerged  submarine 
had  been  located  and  had  evidently  been  so  damaged 
by  depth  bombs  that  it  could  not  rise: 

Under  such  distressing  conditions  the  U-boat  had  only  a 
single  chance  of  saving  itself;  when  the  water  was  sufficiently 
shallow — not  deeper  than  three  hundred  feet — ii  could  safely 
sink  to  the  bottom  and  "play  dead,"  hoping  that  the  chasers, 
with  their  accursed  listening  devices,  would  tire  of  the  vigil 
and  return  to  port.  A  submarine,  if  in  very  good  condition, 
could  remain  silently  on  the  bottom  for  two  or  three  days! 
The  listeners  on  the  chaser  tubes  presently  heard  sounds 
which  suggested  that  their  enemy  was  perhaps  resorting  to 
this  manceuvre.  But  there  were  other  noises  which  indi- 
cated that  possibly  this  sinking  to  the  bottom  was  not  volun- 
tary. The  listeners  clearly  heard  a  scraping  and  a  straining 
as  though  the  boat  was  making  terrific  attempts  to  rise. 
There  was  a  lumbering  noise,  such  as  might  be  made  by  a 
heavy  object  trying  to  drag  its  hulk  along  the  muddy  bottom  : 
this  was  followed  by  silence,  showing  that  the  wounded 
vessel  could  advance  only  a  few  yards.  A  terrible  tragedy  was 
clearly  beginning  down  there  in  the  slime  of  the  ocean  floor  ; 
a  boat,  with  twenty-five  or  thirty  human  beings  on  board] 
was  hopelessly  caught,  with  nothing  in  sight  except  the  most 
lingering  death.  The  listeners  on  the  chasers  could  follow 
events  almost  as  clearly  as  though  the  inside  of  the  U-boat 
could  be  seen;  for  every  motion  the  vessel  made,  every  effort 
that  the  crew  put  forth  to  rescue  itself  from  this  living  hell, 
was  registered  on  the  delicate  wires  which  reached  the  ears 
of  the  men  on  the  surface. 

Suddenly  sharp  metallic  sounds  came  up  on  the  wires. 
They  were  clearly  made  by  hammers  beating  on  the  steel 
bodv  of  the  U-boat. 

"They  are  trying  to  make  repairs,"  the  listeners  reported. 

If  our  subchasers  had  had  any  more  depth  charges,  they 
would  have  promptly  put  these  wretches  out  of  their  misery. 
but  they  had  expended  all  their  ammunition.  Darkness  was 
now  closing  in  ;  our  men  saw  that  their  vigil  was  to  be  a  long 
one;  they  sent  two  chasers  to  Penzance,  to  get  a  new  supnly 
of  bombs,  and  also  sent  a  radio  call  for  a  destroyer.  The 
spot  where  the  submarine  had  bottomed  was  marked  by  a 
buoy;  lanterns  were  hung  out  on  this  buoy;  and  two  units  of 
chasers,  six  boats  in  all,  prepared  to  stand  guard.  At  any 
moment,  of  course,  the  struggling  U-boat  mi^ht  come  to  the 
surface,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  forces  near  by  to  fight 
or  to  accept  surrender.  All  night  long. the  chasers  stood  by; 
now  and  then  the  listeners  reported  scraping  and  straining 
noises  from  below,  but  these  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  seeming 
almost  to  register  the  despair  which  must  be  seizing  the 
hearts  of  the  imprisoned  Germans. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  British  destroyer  arrived 
and  presently  the  two  chasers  returned  from  Penzance  with 
more  ammunition.  Meanwhile,  the  weather  had  thickened, 
a  fog  had  fallen,  the  lights  on  the  buoy  had  cone  out,  and  the 
hum-  itself  had  been  pulled  under  by  the  tide.  The  watching 
subchasers  were  tossed  about  by  the  weather,  and  lost  the 
precise  bearing  of  the  sunken  submarine.  When  daylight 
returned  and  the  weather  calmed  down  the  chasers  aeain  nut 
nver  their  tubes  and  attempted  to  "fix"  the  U-boat  They 
listened  for  hours  without  hearing  a  sound ;  but  about  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  sharp  piercing  noise  came  rineinir 
over  the  wires.  It  was  a  sound  that  made  the  listeners' 
blood  run  cold. 

Only  one  thing  in  the  world  could  make  a  sound  like  that. 
Tt  was  the  crack  of  a  revolver.  The  first  renort  had  hardly 
stilled  when  another  shot  was  heard ;  and  then  there  were 
i^ore  in  rapid  succession.  The  listeners  on  two  different 
chasers  heard  these  pistol  cracks  and  counted  them:  the 
reports  which  these  two  men  independently  made  agreed  in 
everv  detail.  In  all.  twenty-five  shots  came  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  As  there  were  from  twenty-five  to  thirtv  men  in 
a  submarine  crew  the  meaning  was  all  too  evident.  The  larger 
pan  of  officers  and  men,  finding  themselves  shut  tightly'  in 
t-'ieir  enffin  of  steel,  had  resorted  to  that  escane  which  was 
not  uncommonly  availed  of  by  German  submarine  crews  in 
this  hideous  war.     Nearly  all  of  them  had  committed  suicide 

The  war  library  is  now  a  very  large  one,  comprising 
many  thousands  of  volumes.  But  it  contains  no  more 
imnortant  and  no  more  interesting  hook  than  this. 

The  Victory  at  Sea.  By  Rear-Admiral  William 
Sowden  Sims  in  collaboration  with  Burton  1.  Hendrick. 
New  York :  Doubledav,  Page  &  Co. 


The  Marquesas  Islands  in  the  South  Pacific  are  a 
haven  for  the  indolent.  It  is  snid  that  $1000  will  take 
one  there  and  buy  a  small  ranch,  and  two  hours  a  day 
■Mient  in  fishing  and  gathering  fruit  will  keen  one  alive. 
One  will  not  need  a  very  expensive  wardrobe. 


The  sulphur  whale  that  is  found  in   the  Pacific  has 
i  peculiar  preference  for  deen  water,  and  is  called  the 
bottom  whale  by  many  sea-coing  men.     It  is  frequently 
more  than  100  feet  in  length,  and  is  re^;: 
:is  the  largest  mammal  that  ever  lived. 


"Wild  cucumber  plants  in  the  Middle  W 
garded  as  a  menace  to  domesticated  plani 
their  disease-carrying  properties. 
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BANKING  AND' INVESTMENT  NEWS. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  January  15,  1921,  were  $149,200,000; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $176,- 
100,000;  a  decrease  of  §26,900,000. 


Gold  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
San  Francisco  diminished  by  $12,248,000  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  January  14th,  according 
to  Saturday's  statement  of  combined  condi- 
tion. A  decrease  of  over  $12,000,000  in  the 
Gold  Settlement  Fund  was  responsible.  An 
increase  of  nearly  $15,000,000  in  gold  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  agent  overcame  the  other  de- 
ficiency,  and  total   gold   reserves  were  larger 
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by    $4,548,000.     Total   reserves   for   the    same 
reason  were  $4,689,000  greater. 

The  other  three  totals  fell  off — total  bills 
on  hand  by  $20,082,000,  total  earning  assets 
by  $20,409,000,  and  total  resources  by  $188,- 
445,000.  principally  on  account  of  decreases 
in  discounted  bills. 


The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  is  a 
gigantic  public  service  corporation.  The 
stocks  of  the  corporation  have  a  ready  mar- 
ket at  all  times,  being  listed  on  both  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  San  Francisco 
Stock  and  Bond  Exchange.  A  matter  which 
is  of  great  importance  and  which  is  often 
overlooked  by  investors  is  the  marketability 
of  stocks.     The  company  has  at  present  out- 
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standing  $32,523,000  first  preferred  6  per  cent, 
cumulative  stock  (par  $100)  and  $34,004,05S 
common  stock  (par  $100,  present  dividend 
rate   5    per   cent). 

Using  the  statement  of  the  company  to  No- 
vember 30,  1920,  I  have  prepared  an  analysis 
which  shows  a  book  value  of  $210  per  share 
for  the  preferred  stock  and  a  value  for  the 
common  stock  of  $106  per  share.  The  com- 
mon stock  is  now  selling  at  $48  per  share, 
pays  dividends  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  annum, 
netting  at  present  levels  10.4  per  cent,  on  the 
investment.  The  range  of  this  stock  durinc 
1920  was:  High,  $721;  low,  $41.25.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  speculative  investments  listed 
by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  first 
preferred   stock,    selling    at   around    $80,    nets 
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yy2  per  cent.,  and  considering  the  wonderful 
book  value  back  of  this  stock  is  one  of  the 
safest  investments  known. 

This  stock  is  an  excellent  investment  for 
savings  bank  depositors  who  desire  to  double 
their   yearly   income. 

Total  assets  November   30,    1920 $177,713,000 

Less  current  Iiabilites 637,847 

$177,075,153 
Less  bonds  and  notes  outstanding 96,196,000 

$  80,879,153 
Less  First  Preferred  at  par 32,523,000 

Leaving  balance    $48,356,153 

For  Common  equal  to  $106  per  share. 

First  prefererd  stock  is  to  be  issued  only 
as  fulby  paid,  with  the  express  covenant  of 
the  company  that  it  shall  not  be  subject  to 
assessment  and  shall  have  precedence  over  the 
original  preferred  and  common  with  respect 
to  dividends  and  assets. 

It  was  announced  that  on  August  31,  1920, 
there  were  553.483  consumers  on  the  com- 
pany's books,  against  496.164  a  year  ago. 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  was 
incorporated  on  October  10,  1905,  under  the 
laws  of  California  as  a  holding  company  to 
acquire  the  capital  stocks  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Gas  and  Electric  Company  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Gas  and  Electric  Comporation. 

The  company  owns  in  absolute  fee  and  ope- 
rates as  a  unified  system  the  properties  for- 
merly owned  by  the  following  corporations : 
California  Central  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany. Central  California  Electric  Company, 
Contra  Costa  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany, Fresno  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Liv- 
ermore  Water  and  Power  Company,  Live  Oak 
and  Encinal  Light  and  Power  Company,  Los 
Gatos  Ice,  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Metro- 
politan Gas  Corporation,  Northern  California 
Power  Company  Consolidated,  Oro  Electric 
Corporation,  Sebastopol  Light  and  Power 
Company,  Southern  California  Light  and 
Power  Company,  South  Yuba  Water  Company. 
Suburban  Light  and  Power  Company,  United 
Water  and  Power  Company,  Yallejo  Gas  Com- 
pany, West  Sacramento  Electric,  and  other 
companies. 

The  company  serves,  directly  or  indirectly. 
199  cities  and  towns  in  Central  California, 
having  a  combined  population  of  1.845,175. 
with  gas  and  electricity  for  heating,  lighting, 
and  power  purposes,  as  well  as  with  street  rail- 
way facilities  and  water  for  power,  irrigation, 
and  domestic  purposes.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant places  served  are  San  Francisco,  Sac- 
ramento, Oakland,  Fresno.  Berkeley,  Stock- 
ton, Alameda,  San  Jose,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa 
Cruz,  Vallejo,  and  Chico.  The  properties 
comprise  twenty-two  generating  stations,  of 
which  nineteen  are  hydro -electric  plants  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  210,924  horsepower,  and 
three  are  steam  electric  plants  with  an  aggre- 
gate capacity  of  120,643,  making  the  total  ca- 
pacity of  all  stations  331,567  horsepower.  The 
electric  distribution  system  comprises  303  sub- 
stations with  2254.73  miles  of  high-tension 
transmission  lines,  5330.91  miles  of  overhead 
distribution  lines,  and  114.69  miles  of  under- 
ground conduit.  There  are  in  service  1818 
arc  lamps  and  51,535  incandescent  street 
lamps.  The  gas  department  has  twenty  plants, 
having  a  total  daily  generating  capacity  of 
71,594,000  cubic  feet.     There  are  2996.3  miles 


of  gas  mains  and  215,077  gas  services  laid. 
Through  its  purchase  in  1917  of  the  Sit. 
Shasta  Power  Corporation,  the  subsequent  ac- 
quisition in  October,  1919,  of  the  Northern 
California  Power  Company,  Consolidated,  and 
through  recent  purchases  of  other  properties 
in  Pit  River  Basin,  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company  has  obtained  control  of  a  water- 
power  situation  capable  of  an  estimated  de- 
velopment of  420,000  horsepower  of  hydro- 
electric energy  under  average  low  water  con- 
ditions.— W.  C.  Gregg,  McDonnell  &  Co. 
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During   the   nine   months    since    March    1st, 
,  when   the   railroads  were   returned   to   private 
ownership,  the  railroad  companies  have  made 
a    record    of   which   they   may   well   be   proud 
and  the   country  grateful,   writes   Thomas  De 
Witt   Cuyler,    chairman   of  the  Association   of 
Railway    Executives,    in    American    Railroads 
(New     York).      By    increased    efficiency    the 
companies    have    increased   transportation    ca- 
pacity to   the  extent  of  $2,000,000,000;   and, 
in   enlarging  the   efficient   use  of   our  present 
facilites,  and  in  restoring  the  orderly  flow  of 
!  commodities,  they  have  made  a  great  contri- 
I  bution    toward    bringing    about    more    normal 
1  economic  conditions,  and  have  fully  met  their 
responsibilities  in   this  period   of  national  re- 
adjustment.    The  writer  sets  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing   table    specifically   what    the    railroads 
I  have  accomplished  under   corporate  operation 
i  during  the  nine-month  period : 

1 .  Increased  the  average  movement  per 
freight-car   per    day    6.3    miles — from    22.3    to 

'  28-6  miles. 

2.  Increased  the  average  load  per  car  1.7 
tons — from  28.3  tons  to  30  tons. 

3.  Made  substantial  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  unserviceable   locomotives. 

4.  Reduced  the  accumulation  of  loaded  but 
unmoved  freight  cars  from  103,237  on  March 
1st  to  21,991  on  December  3d,  of  which  only 

I  6386   were  detained  because  of  the   inability 
|  of  the  railroads  to  move  them. 

5.  Relocated  approximately  180,000  box 
cars  from  the  East  o  tthe  West  for  the  move- 
ment of  farm  produce. 

6.  Relocated  approximately  180,000  open- 
:  top  cars  from  the  West  to  the  East  to  keep 

up   the  production   of  coal. 

7.  Moved  the  third  highest  coal  production 
,  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

8.  Spent  over  $500,000,000  extra  on-  im- 
proving the  maintenance  of  tracks,  bridges, 
cars,    and   locomotives. 

9.  Contracted  to  spend  about  $250,000.- 
000.  largely  out  of  earnings,  for  additions  and 
betterments  to  promote  the  movement  of  cars. 

10.  Made  arrangements  to  purchase  ap- 
proximately 50,000  new  freigbt-cars,  1500  new 

'  locomotives,  and  1000  new  passenger-cars. 

11.  Begun  the  reconstruction  of  thousands 
j  of  old  cars. 

12.  Moved — with  a  deteriorated  plant,  un- 
der disturbed  labor  and  business  conditions — 

I  the  largest  volume  of  traffic  ever  known  in  a 
I  single    year,    with    the    highest    efficiency    yet 

achieved,  and  with  a  minimum  addition  to  the 
j  value    of    the   property    on    which    the    public 

has  to  pay  a  return  through  rates. 

Further  achievements  during  the  coming 
,  year  are  prophesied  by  the  Railway  Age  (New 
:  York),  which  says  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
\  that   the   railways   are   handling  more    freight 
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Making  Land  Produce 

Owners  of  large  estates  sometimes  find  that  with  additional 
capital  they  could  bring  a  larger  acreage  under  intensive  tillage. 
To  wait  until  funds  are  available  out  of  accumulated  earnings 
would  be  most  uneconomical. 

Thus  to  provide  capital  for  leveling  the  land,  digging  irri- 
gating canals  and  intensively  cultivating  the  land,  a  loan  is 
made.  To  secure  those  who  invest  in  this  loan,  a  mortgage 
upon  the  land,  whose  value  must  exceed  the  loan,  is  effected. 
This  mortgage  is  issued  in  the  form  of  bonds. 

Investors  who  buy  sound  land  mortgage  bonds  get  a  definite 
rental  for  the  use  of  their  funds,  help  the  landowners  make 
more  money,  and,  as  a  factor  in  increased  production,  promote 
public  welfare. 

In  the  same  manner,  we  serve  investors,  landowners  who 
borrow,  and  promote  public  welfare  by  distributing  sound  land 
mortgage  bonds.  Write  for  an  interesting  description  of  several 
land  mortgage  bonds — ask  for  list  A-22. 

Blyth,  Witter,  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND  OFFICE:  Easton  Building,  1 3th  and  Broadway 

NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND  SEATTLE 


than  ever  before  at  this  time  of  year,  they 
now  have  a  large  amount  of  surplus  capacity. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  war  began,  the 
traffic  departments  are  actively  soliciting  busi- 
ness. But  the  shippers  are  warned  that  this 
state  of  affairs  can  not  possibly  last  long. 
An  acute  congestion  of  traffic  and  shortage 
of  cars  within  a  few  months  are  predicted, 
and  shippers  are  advised  to  take  advantags 
of  surplus  freight  capacity  now.  Here  are 
some  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  Railway 
Age  for  the  belief  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
revival  of  railroad  traffic  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever: 

'"Larger    quantities    of    products    are    being 


Blankenhorn-Hunter-Dulin 
Company 

Municipal,  Corporation  and  District 

BONDS 

American  National  Bank  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

PASADENA  SAN  DIEGO 

LOS  ANGELES 


held  on  the  farms  than  ever  before  in  his- 
tory. In  any  event  they  can  not  be  held 
long,  and  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  until 
there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  move- 
ment of  farm  products.  Lumber  is  one  of 
the  very  largest  items  of  railroad  traffic  All 
over  the  country  the  stocks  in  the  retail  lum- 
ber yards  are  very  low,  while  in  the  North- 
west and  the  South  the  lumber  manufacturers 
have  upon  hand  much  larger  quantities  of 
lumber  cut  and  ready  for  shipment  than  ever 
before.  Conditions  will  force  the  retail  lumber 
dealers  to  begin  soon  to  buy  in  large  quantities. 
The  stocks  of  the  retail  merchants  of  the 
country  generally  are  greatly  depleted.  They, 
like    the    lumber    retailers,    must    soon    begin 


Are  you  interested  in  San  Francisco 

Stock  &  Bond  Exchange 

Securities  ? 

Send  for  Sample  Copy  of  the 

San  Francisco  Quotation  Service 

It  will  interest  you. 

San  Francisco  Quotation  Service 

601  Kohl  Building 
San  Francisco,  California 
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to  buy.  Vast  appropriations  have  been  made 
by  the  various  state  and  municipal  govern- 
ments for  the  construction  of  new  highways. 
Highways  engineers  estimate  that  for  every 
mile  of  improved  roads  built  100  carloads  of 
material  must  be  hauled.  Coal  affords  over 
one-third  of  all  the  tonnage  of  the  railroads. 
The  stocks  of  coal  on  hand  are  not  large 
and  the  coal  traffic  is  almost  certain  to  con- 
tinue heavy.  These  are  among  the  conditions 
which  indicate  that  in  a  few  months  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  great  increase  of  railroad 
traffic."  

Cyrus  Peirce  &   Co.  are   offering  a  number 


of  public  utilities  to  yield  from  7  to  8^  per 
cent,  as  follows : 

Kansas  City  Power  and  Light  Company  first 
refunding  mortgages  twenty-year  8  per  cent, 
gold  bonds,  yielding  8  per  cent,  for  twenty 
years. 

Middle  West  Utilities  Company  8  per  cent, 
secured  gold  notas,  yielding  8J4  per  cent,  for 
twenty  years. 

Great  Western  Power  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia general  mortgage  convertible  8  per 
cent,  gold  bonds. 

Western  Penn  Power  Company  6  per  cent, 
convertible  gold  debentures,  yielding  8J^  per 
cent.,  due  December   1,   1924. 

Brooklyn  Edison  Company,  Inc.,  general 
mortgage  7  per  cent,  bonds,  yielding  7%  VeT 
cent,   for  twenty  years,  due   1940. 

Southern  California  Gas  Company  6  per 
cent,  gold  bonds,  yielding  7  per  cent.,  due 
1950. 

Mr.  Peirce  says  that,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Liberty  Bonds,  public  utility  se- 
curities provide  the  most  popular  form  of  in- 
vestments among  discerning  investors  because 
public  utilities  are  least  affected  by  changing 
business  conditions ;  they  have  no  heavy  in- 
ventories to  write  off;  they  operate  on  a  cash 
basis ;   their  rates  are  fixed. 


resentaticn  is  held  by  Clifton  M.  Miller  in  the 
American  National  Bank  Building. 

The  firm  is  now  offering  $10,000,000  of  The 
Steel  and  Tube  Company  of  America  general 
mortgage  sinking  fund  7  per  cent,  gold  bonds, 
Series  C,  price  9554  and  interest,  to  yield 
approximately  7.40  per  cent. 


The  investment  banking  house  of  William 
A.  Read  &  Co.  recently  changed  its  name  to 
Dillon,  Read  &  Co.,  under  which  it  will  be 
continued  by  ail  the  present  partners  together 
with  W.  M.  L.  Fiske,  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office,  and  William  A.  Read,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
late  senior  partner.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  of  the  New  York  banking  firms, 
it  dates  back  to  1826,  when  it  was  conducted 
under  the  name  of  Vermilion  &  Co.  In  recent 
years  the  firm  has  been  more  widely  known 
as  bankers  for  the  Canadian  national  railway 
systems  and  other  enterprises  for  the  Do- 
minion. It  has  placed  an  aggregate  of  $500,- 
000,000  of  Canadian  securities  in  the  United 
States,  all  on  a  successful  market.  Clarence 
Dillon,  senior  partner  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  the 
financial  world.    The  firm's  San  Francisco  rep- 


In  order  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
an  ever-increasing  business,  the  City  of  Paris 
Dry  Goods  Company  has  decided  to  increase 
its  capitalization  to  $1,000,000  of  common 
stock.  This  store  during  its  seventy-one  years 
of  leadership  in  the  dry  goods  business  in 
San  Francisco  has  kept  abreast  of  the  city's 
growth  by  being  prepared. 

The  City  of  Paris  (established  1850)  is  the 
oldest  dry  goods  house  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Since  the  date  of  its  incorporation  in  1897  it 
has  never  failed  to  pay  its  annual  dividend  to 
stockholders.  Through  this  successful  or- 
ganization more  American  fortunes  are  being 
made  in  the  dry  goods  business. 

For  the  past  ten  years  dividends  paid  on 
its  common  stock  have  averaged  over  9  per 
cent.  The  book  value  of  its  common  stock  is 
today  $149.80  per  share.  This  takes  into  ac- 
count its  surplus  of  $478,000,  but  does  not 
include  a  single  dollar  for  its  good-will.  This 
asset,  the  result  of  seventy-one  years*  honest, 
capable,  profitable  business,  is  not  carried  on 
the  company's  books. 

Of  the  $400,000  of  new  stock  the  American 
stockholders  have  been  able  to  exercise  prior 
rights  to  only  some  $100,000.  We  now  own 
the  remainder.  The  management  has  re- 
quested that  we  make  a  special  offering  of 
this  stock  to  the  company's  employees  and 
customers. — Stephens  &  Co. 


Mr.  Leon  G.  Livingston,  member  of  the 
San  Francisco  Advertising  Club  and  well 
known  in  advertising  circles  through  his  con- 
nection with  large  department  stores  in  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento,  has  opened  an  ad- 
vertising agency  under  his  own  name.  His 
offices  are  in  the  Chronicle  Building. 


Stephens    &:    Co..    investment    bankers,    are 


Old  interest  for  new- 
convert 

4%  into  8% 

Investors  who  now  hold  good 
securities  issued  at  the  normal 
interest  rates  of  a  few  years  ago, 
may  not  know  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  higher  interest  tem- 
porarily obtainable.  We  are 
helping  our  clients  solve  this 
problem  and  shall  be  glad  to 
be  of  service  to  you 


Save  writing  a  letter  if  you  wish  our  advice  by 
placing  your  name  and  address  here: 


Bond  Department 

The  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

OFFERS 
A  selection  of  eight  corpora- 
tion  bonds,  to  yield  from  7% 
to  8  fc  on  the  investment. 

The  term  of  these  various 
issues  is  from  one  year  to  four- 
teen years,  thus  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  every  investor. 

Our  service  is  at  your  service. 

Detailed  information  on 
request 

For  Income  Tax  Exempt  Bonds, 
ask  for  Circular  T.  E. 

Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets 

Phone  Kearny  5600 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


opening  a  branch  office  in  Oakland  on  the 
ground  floor  of  1206  Franklin  Street,  in 
charge  of  Haywood  C.  Thomas,  who  has  been 
the  firm's  representative  there.  Hitherto  the 
company  has  had  no  office  across  the  bay. 
Thomas'  assistants  will  be  J.  S-  Taylor,  George 
Ludlow,   Frank  Steward,   and  Walter  Barrere. 


Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.  are  opening  offices  at 
2123  Fresno  Street,  Fresno,  California,  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  their  investors  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  same  firm  is 
also  opening  offices  at  323  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Oakland,  for  the  convenience 
of  their  investors  in  Alameda  and  Contra 
Costa  counties. 


Stock  and  Bond  Certificates 
LITHOGRAPHED 
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SECOND  AND  BRYANT  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Douglas  200 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial      Checking-      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  515,000,000 

~~ j  A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 


COMMERCIAL  AND 
Personal  Checking 
Accounts  Solicited. 

Savings  Accounts  receive 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 

cent,  per  annum. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

S3. 00 

OFFICERS 

Leon  Bocqoeraz,  President 
J.M.  Dapas. Vice-President 

A.  Bousquet Secretary 

W.F. Daffy Cashier 

J.T.Irilarry  .Asst.  Cashier 

Chas.L.  Ebner.  Jr 

Asst.  Cashier 


The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  San  Francisco  Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjslnn 

Member  of  the  Associated  Sanngs  Bub  of  Su  Frucuc* 

MISSION  BRANCH     -     -     -     -     Warn  ni  2IU  Strwb 

PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH    Oeacnl  ari  7a  Art. 

BA1GHT  STREET  BRANCH     ■     Ban*  aad  Bchedc . 

December  31st,  1920. 

Assets 

Deposits 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Fund-...      2  ' 
Employees'   Pension   Fund 34.:.: .' 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree. 
Not  so  much  a  biography  as  a  portrait 
study,  or  rather  a  series  of  studies  made  from 
different  angles  and  at  different  times,  is 
"Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  Some  Memories  of 
Him  and  His  Art,  Collected  by  Max  Beer- 
bohm." And  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
study  of  this  fascinating  collection  is  the  one 
by  the  great  actor's  brilliant  half-brother,  Max 
Beerbohm.  It  has  the  double  interest  of 
being  the  most  masterly  portrait  of  all  and  of 
showing  the  great  satirist  in  a  non-satiric 
mood.  Some  one  who  once  met  Max  Beer- 
bohm is  supposed  to  have  said,  "So  you  are 
the  brother  of  Beerbohm  Tree  !"  And  Max. 
who  was  nineteen  years  younger  than  Herbert, 
is  said  to  have  rejoined,  '"I  thought  Herbert 
was  my  brother."     Typical  as  the  story  is  of 


A  SERIES  OF  HUMAN-INTEREST 
TALKS  ON  INSURANCE 


NORMAN    RUSHTON 
The  man  who  takes  care 


How  much  insurance  should 

a  man  have  when  he 

is  married? 


This  question  is  geuing  more  and  nwre  atten- 
tion every  day. 

One  man,  talking  to  a  friend  at  his  club, 
said: 

"When  you  hear  I  am  married  you  will  know 
I  am  carrying  at  least  $15, 000.00  life  in- 
surance. Besides  this.  I  will  have  health  and 
accident  insurance  which  will  give  me  an  in- 
come of  $50.00  per  week  in  case  I  am  sick  or 
get  hurt." 

Another  man    said : 

"I  figure  that  a  man  of  my  position  should  pro- 
vide an  income  of  $2500.00  a  year  in  case  any- 
thing     happens.       This     amount      is      5 
$50,000.00.      I    will    be    carrying    that    amount 
when  I  get  married." 

Still    another   man   said    recently: 
"I  appreciate  the  value  of  insurance  and  know 
that    I    am    not   carrying   enough-       I    will    have 
$5000.00    when    I    get    married    and    I    plan    to 
double  it  just  as  soon  as  I  can." 

My  work  for  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  is  not  to  sell  you  all  the  insurance  I 
possibly  can,  bui  to  work  with  you  to  decide 
how  you  can  obtain  a  maximum  of  protection 
at  a  cost  in  proportion  to  your  income. 

This  may  mean  a  $1000.00  policy,  or  it  mav 
mean  $100,000.00.  It  may  mean  a  health  and 
accident  policy  that  will"  pay  you  $25.00  a 
week,  or  one  that  will  pay  you  $150.00  per 
week. 

Whatever  recommendation  I  make  to  vou  will 
be  based  upon  your  own  particular  case,  taking 
into  consideration  your  income,  savings,  respon- 
sibilities,   etc. 

If  you  will  phone  me,  I  will  gladly  arrange 
an  interview  to  suit  your  convenience.  At 
your  office  or  mine,  or  at  your  home,  if  you 
prefer. 


^5Hp  Man  Who 


207  CROCKER  BUILDING 

Representing 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

A  mutual  benefit  society  paying  all  profits 

to  policy-holders 


Beerbohnvs  wit,  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in 
the  biographical  sketch  of  his  brother  Her- 
bert, who  "was  then  and  always  a  hero"  to 
Max. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Beerbohm's  chapter  should 
be  read  first  of  these  reminiscences  because 
it  is  more  introductory  than  the  others.  Its 
opening  paragraph  strikes  the  keynote  of  Her- 
bert Tree's  personality  : 

On  a  wintry  and  damp  afternoon,  in  the 
year  190S.  I  was  standing  on  the  doorstep  of 
my  mother's  house  in  upper  Berkeley  Street, 
seeing  off  a  man  who  had  been  lunching  with 
us.  A  taxi  stopped  at  the  curb,  and  my 
brother  Herbert  stepped  out  of  it  in  the 
dreamy  yet  ample  and  energetic  way  that  he 
had  of  stepping  out  of  taxis.  "Oh,  how  are 
vou.  Mr.  Tree?"  my  friend  greeted  him.  "I?" 
said  Herbert,  shaking  the  proffered  hand  and 
gazing  around  him.     "I  ?     Oh,   I'm  radiant !*' 

All  of  the  contributors  try  to  suggest  this 
"radiance"  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree's.  It  is  the 
one  feature  they  are  all  agreed  upon,  and  it 
is  the  most  vivid  impression  these  character 
portrayals  give  of  the  man — not  brilliance,  but 
radiance. 

Hero  that  he  was.  Herbert  Tree  joined  the 
third  brother  in  a  state  of  godhood,  as  far 
as  the  little  boy  Max  was  concerned,  when 
.he  became  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Maud  Holt. 
The  wedding  is  described  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  very  small  brother,  who  in  Julius' 
absence  officiated  as  best  man : 

When  at  last  he  appeared,  I  was  glad  to 
see  that  his  hat  was  of  almost  Julian  splen- 
dor; but  he  looked  so  pale  and  excited  that 
I  gasped  out  instinctively:  "Have  you  lost 
the  ring  ?"  I  felt,  god  though  he  was.  that  it 
would  be  rather  like  him  to  have  lost  the 
ring.  However,  all  was  welL  The  wedding 
was  conducted  as  smoothly  as  the  most  exact- 
ing  "best    man"    could   wish. 

Mr.  Beerbohm's  chapter  takes  the  reader 
little  beyond  the  wedding  and  barely  touches 
on  the  long  theatrical  career  of  Sir  Herbert. 
So  that  it  is  best  to  read  Lady  Tree's  memoir 
next. 

"Herbert  and  I"  is  the  history  of  the  Tree's 
married    life,     their    various    fortune,     many 
!  friends,    different   homes,    their   children,    and 
!  always  their  theatrical  ventures.     Particularly 
i  to  those  who  love  stage  lore  this  memoir  has 
i  great  charm.     If  it  contributes  less  "portrait" 
I  than  some  of  the  other  studies  it  compensates 
by  supplying  more  history  than  do  the  others. 
It   is   natural   that   an    adoring    wife    should 
npt    be    her    husband's    most    exacting    critic. 
The  reader  is  not  surprised  to  find  only  un- 
stinted   praise    of    Sir    Herbert    Tree's    art   in 
"Herbert    and    I."      But    the    sincerity    of   the 
j  memoir   is   indubitable,    and   one    comes   away 
admiring  the  man  fully  as  much  for  his  sweet 
i  disposition   as   for   his  great   talent. 

His   buoyant  disposition,  described  by   Max 
;  Beerbohm  as  his  "zest,"  was  indefatigable: 

People  often  said  of  Herbert  that  he  lived 
nineteen    to    the    dozen.      Twenty-nine    is    the 
I  number  I  would  use  in  speaking  of  his  life  in 
'  America.      And    that    number    was    too    high 
for  even  him  to  touch  with  impunity.     At  the 
end   of  the  three  months,   after  the  series   of 
|  farewell      performances,      farewell      speeches, 
farewell  banquets,  and  what-not.   Herbert  did. 
soon   after  the   boat   weighed   anchor,   say   he 
thought   he  would  go   to  bed  rather  early  to- 
night:   and  for  two   or   three   days   he  stayed 
in  bed — he!     After  which   he  arose,   and  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  liner. 

It  was  part  of  his  radiance  and  charm  that 
he  was  never  spoilt  by  success.  Of  the  famous 
American  trip  Max  Beerbohm  tells  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I  remember  that  on  the  day  before  landing 
he  went  to  have  his  hair  cut  by  the  ship's 
barber,  and  how  amused  and  pleased  he  was 
that  the  man  said :  "This  is  a  bit  of  a  re- 
sponsibility for  me,  sir!"  To  the  last  day  of 
his  life  he  never  was  habituated  to  fame. 
The  stares  of  passers-by,  eulogistic  letters 
from  strangers,  invitations  to  preside  over 
meetings  and  things,  snapshots  in  the  illus- 
trated press — it  was  a  sign  of  his  abiding 
youngness  that  such  things,  though  they  be- 
fell him  so  abundantly,  never  lost  for  him 
the  savor  of  freshness.  They  seemed  always 
to  take  him  by  surprise  and  to  make  him 
more  "radiant."  And  it  was  characteristic  of 
his  complexity  that  he  was  greatly  amused  at 
his  own  naivete.  He  once  handed  me  a  letter 
from  a  stranger  who  had  seen  him  act  on 
the  previous  night.  "That's  very  nice !"  I 
said  after  reading  it.  "Very."  said  he.  "I 
can  stand  any  amount  of  flattery,  so  long  as 
it's   fulsome  enough." 

Of  his  quaint  type  of  wit,  which  was  of  the 


humorously  egotistic  variety,  much  is  said  by 
all  of  his  commentators.  Iris  Tree,  the  young- 
est daughter,  tells  the  following  anecdote  in 
her  charmingly  tender  memoir: 

"We  played  all  sorts  of  games  together,  talk- 
ing in  invented  languages,  quarreling  in  Cock- 
ney, and  one  day  we  pretended  to  be  ordinary 
people,  but  in  the  end  he  sighed  and  said : 
"It  is  no  use,  dear,  I  can  not  help  being  ex- 
ceptional." 

The  extracts  from  Herbert  Tree's  notebooks 
included  in  the  appendix  contain  many  of  his 
favorite  epigrams.  One  that  he  most  often 
used  is  his  definition  of  genius:  "Genius  is 
an  infinite  faculty  for  not  taking  pains." 
Whether  he  believed  his  aphorism  or  not,  he 
certainly  did  not  apply  its  maxim  to  his  own 
profession.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker, 
but  it  was  his  favorite  affectation  to  pretend 
the  contrary.  However,  most  of  his  biog- 
raphers refer  to  the  fact  that  he  was  always 
in  haste.     And  Viola  Tree  tells  us: 

He  hated  hesitation  or  delay.  "Are  you 
coming  along,  dear?"  was  his  invariable 
formula.  I  would  temporize  feebly  with. 
"Where  to,  daddy?"  "Oh,  just  out,"  he  would 
say,  but  we  found  he  always  had  a  destina- 
tion, and  that  destination  the  theatre. 

For  criticism  of  the  art  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
the  other  contributors  must  be  read:  Edmund 
Gosse,  Louis  X.  Parker.  Desmond  MacCarthy. 
C.  Haddon  Chambers.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  and  W.  L.  Courtney,  To  quote 
the  publishers'  cover,  "Such  a  gathering  of 
famous  names  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  one 
volume  and  gives  the  book,  apart  from  its  in- 
timate and  personal  nature,  an  almost  unprece- 
dented literary  value  and  distinction." 

The  volume  is.  moreover,  handsomely  illus- 
trated with  many  portraits,  cartoons,  and 
sketches  of  great  interest  to  the  theatre-lover. 
— R.  G. 

Hesbert  Beerbohm  Tree.  By  Max  Beerbohm. 
New    York:    E.   P.    Dutton    &  Co.;    $7. 


"Wisdom  and  Style. 

"Christmas  Roses,"  a  volume  of  short 
stories  of  English  life  by  Anne  Douglas  Sedg- 
wick, who  is  also  well  known  by  her  married 
title  of  Mrs.  Basil  de  Selincourt,  includes  a 
collection  of  nine  tales,  each  one  of  which 
bears  for  title  the  name  of  some  garden  flower. 
It  sounds  rather  sentimental,  but  Mrs.  de 
Selincourt  is  a  wise  woman,  and  no  senti- 
mentalist. But  she  loves  flowers,  and  evi- 
dently proves  her  love  by  the  ardor  with 
which  she  works  in  her  flower  beds;  which  is 
the    deeper    test. 

Each  story  centres  in  some  way  or  is  con- 
nected in  the  mind  of  the  main  character  with 
a  bed  of  garden  flowers,  whose  office,  it  hap- 
pens a  number  of  times,  is  to  sooth  sorrow 
by  the  ministrations  that  they  unconsciously 
demand. 

But  the  main  point  in  the  stories — as  is,  in- 
deed, always  the  case  in  this  author's  full- 
length  novels — is  the  mellow  wisdom,  the 
tolerant  understanding  with  which  poor  hu- 
man nature  is  understood  and  guided  when 
possible  and  pardoned  when  its  follies  claim 
pity   and   indulgence. 

Mrs.  de  Selincourt  writes,  not  only  with 
understanding,  but  she  has  beauty  of  style, 
as  how  could  it  be  otherwise  since  she  so 
loves  and  appreciates  beauty ;  Hence  in  her 
stories  we  encounter,  not  only  the  physical 
beauty  of  lovely  women,  and  English  homes 
and  gardens,  and  meadows  and  hills,  but  the 
author  offers  for  our  contemplation  also  the 
deeper  spiritual  beauty  of  duties  steadfastly 
met.  of  responsibilities  courageously  faced, 
and  of  the  sorrows  inflicted  by  the  world  war 
heroically   endured. 

Christmas  Roses.  By  Anne  Douglas  Sedg- 
wick.     Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin   Company:    $2.25. 


New  Books  Received. 
Cow-Countrv.       By     B.     M.     Bower.       Boston: 
Little,    Brown   &   Co.;    $1-75. 
A  novel. 

The  Next    Corner.      By   Kate    Tordan.     Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  S2. 
A  noveL 

The  Mysterious   Rider.      By   Zane   Grey.      New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $2. 
A  noveL 

Music  Appreciation.  By  Clarence  G-  Hamil- 
ton. A.  M.  Boston :  Oliver  Diison  Companv ; 
$2.50. 

Based  upon  methods  of  literary  criticism. 

What  the  Japanese  Stood  for  in  the  World 
Wak.      By   Theodore   Roosevelt. 

With  introduction  by  Viscount  K.  Kaneko.  Vis- 
count  K.   Ishii,  and   Viscount   E.    Shibusawa. 

Jessy     Essendek.       Bv    Anthonv    Prvde.       New 
York:   Robert    M.   McBride  &  Co.:   $2.  * 
A   novel. 

The    Happy    Highways.       By     Storm    Jameson. 
New   York:    Century   Company:    $2. 
A  novel. 

The  New  Stone  Age.  By  Harrison  E.  Howe. 
New  York:   Century  Company. 

The  storj-  of  cement  and  concrete. 

French    Foreign    Policy.    1898-1914.      By    Gra- 
ham H.   Stuart.      Xew   York:    Century   Company. 
An    authoritative    account. 

Polish  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  from  A.  T. 
Glirski  by  Maude  Ashurst  Biggs.  Xew  York: 
John    Lane    Company. 

Illustrated    by    Cecile    Walton. 
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Bergson  and  His  Philosophy.  By  J.  Alexan- 
der Gunn.  M.  A.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
52.50. 

With  an  introduction  by  Alexander  Mair.  M.  A. 

Marjorie  Fleming's  Diary.  New  York:  Boni 
&    Liveright ;    25    cents. 

Issued   in   the   Modern    Library. 

Sociology.       Bv    James     Quayle    Dealev.       Xew 
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Its   development  and   applications. 

The    New    Spirit.      By    Ilavelock    Ellis.      New 
York:    Boni   &    Liveright;    25    cents. 
Issued   in   the   Modern   Library. 

The  Temptations  of  St.  Anthony.  By  Gus- 
tave  Flaubert.  New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright;  25 
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Issued  in  the   Modern   Library. 
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Gorky  on  Tolstoy. 

The  world  has  not  much  respect  for  Gorky, 
and  it  may  even  be  true  that  it  has  not  now 
very  much  respect  for  Tolstoy.  It  is  fatally 
easy  to  try  to  associate  causes  with  results 
and  to  err  lamentably  in  the  attempt,  but  one 
is  disposed  to  wonder  what  Russia  would  be 
today  but  for  Tolstoy.  Would  she  be  better 
or  worse  ?  Can  we  afford  to  worship  the  man 
who  so  beautifully  preached  an  anarchy  that 
has  now  been  so  hideously  illustrated  ?  Do 
honesty  and  fervor  and  sincerity  exculpate  us 
from  responsibility  for  our  deeds?  Or  do 
they  enhance  that  responsibility?  For  Gorky 
himself  we  may  feel  something  almost  like 
contempt.  First  he  was  a  Bolshevist.  Then 
he  became  an  enemy  of  Bolshevism.  Now 
once  more  he  is  its  defender.  Gorky  is  on 
trial  before  the  world,  not  so  much  on  a 
charge  of  Bolshevism,  but  on  a  charge  of  hys- 
terical  hypocrisy. 

GorKy  saw  a  good  deal  of  Tolstoy,  and  now 
he  tells  us  what  he  remembers  of  him.  But 
he  makes  us  think  more  about  himself  than 
about  Tolstoy.  He  was  scolded  b}'  Tolstoy  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  in  God.  Tolstoy  said 
it  was  obstinacy  and  cowardice,  and  Gorky 
retaliates  by  saying  that  it  is  usually  cow- 
ardice that  produces  a  belief  in  God.  Some- 
times Gorky  shows  great  penetration,  as  where 
he  says  that  sufferers  and  martyrs  are  usually 
tyrants  and  that  Tolstoy  certainly  wanted  to 
be  a  martyr  because  his  influence  would  there- 
by be  extended.  He  does  not  want  to  see 
Tolstoy  as  a  saint.  He  prefers  him  as  a  sin- 
ner because  thereby  he  is  closer  to  the  heart 
of  the  world.  Tolstoy's  passivism  was  "the 
unhealthy  ferment  of  the  old  Russian  blood, 
envenomed  by  Mongolian  fatalism  and  almost 
chemically  hostile  to  the  West  with  its  un- 
tiring creative  labor,  with  its  active  and  in- 
domitable resistance  to  the  evils  of  life." 

When  we  come  to  estimate  the  imponder- 
able causes  of  the  war  we  shall  pay  some  at- 
tention to  the  responsibility  of  Tolstoy  and 
we  shall  look  to  Gorky's  book  for  much  that 
is  of  value. 

Reminiscences  of  Leo  Nikol.evitch  Tolstoy. 
By  Maxim  Gorky.  Translated  from  the  Russian 
by  S.  S.  Koteliansky  and  Leonard  Woolf.  New 
York:  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc. 


From  Persian  Uplands 

Some  first-hand  observations  of  war  re- 
actions on  Persia  constitute  the  principal  value 
of  "From  Persian  Uplands,"  by  F.  Hale,  while 
the  book  escapes  all  flavor  of  a  government 
report  by  its  form — personal  letters — and  by 
its  really  literary  tone.  A  great  deal  of  in- 
formation of  general  interest  about  the  com- 
paratively little-known  districts  of  Persia  is 
included. 

The  literary  flavor  of  these  very  readable 
letters  is  unmistakable — their  author  having 
the  unusual  virtue  in  this  age  of  being  a 
well-informed  gentleman,  not  a  stylistic  acro- 
bat. Mr.  Hale's  prose  is  of  the  same  variety 
as  the  essayists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Mr.  Hale,  like  his  predecessors,  has  a  due  re 
gard  for  English  cadences  and  can  write  read- 


ably about  trifles.  It  is  popular  nowadays  not 
to  write  unless  one  feels  he  has  a  theme  of 
universally  revolutionary  importance.  Our 
literary  ancestors  were  more  amiably  egotistic 
and  less  fanatically  conceited.  However,  Mr. 
Hale  seems  to  be  a  throw-back  to  this  earlier 
and  more  naive  order. 

The  author  of  these  letters  was  sent  to 
Persia  in  1913  as  British  consul  at  Birjand. 
His  government  position,  of  course,  enabled 
him  to  study  the  Persian  situation  and  its 
complications  with  the  warring  factions. 
Later  he  was  transferred  to  Kermanshah  on 
the  Mesopotamian  border,  where  he  was  in  a 
position  to  observe  events  consequent  on  the 
capture  of   Bagdad. 

Mr.  Hale's  knowledge  of  geology,  archaeol- 
ogy, and  Eastern  history  give  weight  to  his 
close  observations  of  local  customs  and  con- 
ditions.— R.    G. 

From  Persian  Uplands.  By  F.  Hale.  New 
York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $5. 


The  Imperial  Orgy. 

One  wonders  sometimes  if  a  certain  bestia! 
cruelty  is  necessarily  and  always  a  part  of 
human  nature.  A  hundred  years  ago  the 
French  people,  goaded  into  revolution,  enacted 
a  saturnalia  of  cruelty  far  worse  than  anything 
ever  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  tyrants  whom 
they  tortured  and  slew.  Today  the  Russian 
people  are  committing  deeds  as  black  as  any- 
thing recorded  against  the  worst  of  the  Czars. 

And  Mr.  Saltus  tells  us  what  the  worst  of 
the  Czars  actually  did.  The  imagination  of 
Dante  could  not  have  surpassed  its  horrors. 
In  comparison  with  these  men  the  character- 
istics of  the  tiger  become  innocent  and  in- 
fantile. One  wonders  in  what  depths  of  hell 
these  men  learned  their  trade  and  how  it  is 
that  human  nature  can  become  so  monstrously 
wicked. 

But  Mr.  Saltus  gives  us  no  plain  and  un- 
varnished narrative.  His  stories  lose  nothing 
from  the  manner  of  their  telling.  Indeed  his 
style  is  a  little  wearisome,  for  even  shocks 
may  become  monotonous.     They  do  here. 

The  Imperial  Orgy.  By  Edgar  Saltus.  With 
illustrations.     New  York:   Boni  &  Liveright;  $3. 


American  Police  Systems. 

Here  in  San  Francisco  we  are  undergoing 
a  spasm  of  interest  in  our  police  force.  It 
will  soon  die  away,  but  in  the  meantime  we 
may  be  interested  in  knowing  something  about 
the  police  of  other  cities. 

Mr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  has  investigated 
the  police  of  seventy-two  cities  and  he  gives 
us  a  plain  and  unbiased  picture  of  what  he 
found.  His  book  might  be  read  with  advan- 
tage by  those  enthusiasts  whose  kindly  in- 
terest in  Europe  prompts  their  desire  to  re- 
model that  distressed  continent  on  the  Ameri- 
can plan.  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
reasonably  say  that  she  will  willingly  endure 
all  the  governmental  evils  that  she  now  has 
rather  than  adopt  the  American  police  system. 
Mr.  Fosdick's  book  deals  with  such  questions 
as  the  overwhelming  prevalence  of  crime  in 
the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  our  faulty  judicial  system, 
our  unenforceable  laws,   the  bad  environment 
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from  which  our  police  have  developed,  our 
dislike  of  "experts"  in  government,  the  break- 
down of  our  police  machinery  due  to  politics, 
our  methods  and  practices  of  police  work,  the 
use  of  the  police  as  agents  of  crime  preven- 
tion, the  use  and  abuse  of  civil  service,  and 
the  various  complicated  problems  which  our 
police  bodies  are  called   upon  to  meet. 

Mr.  Fosdick  once  wrote  an  equally  valuable 
book  on  the  police  systems  of  Europe,  and 
he  is  therefore  entitled  to  speak  as  one  having 
knowledge. 

American-  Police  Systems.  By  Raymond  B. 
Fosdick.      New   York:    The  Century   Company. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Few  more  delightful  books  for  the  angler 
than  "Casting  Tackle  and  Methods,"  by  O. 
W.  Smith,  published  by  the  Stewart  &  Kidd 
Company,  Cincinnati.  Here  wc  have  every- 
thing that  the  fisherman  need  know,  not  oniy 
as  to  the  appliances  of  his  craft,  but  as  to 
their  use.     And  the  illustrations  are  good. 

The  Marshall  Jones  Company  of  Boston 
has  published  "The  Story  of  America,"  pre- 
pared by  Alberto  Pecorini  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames.  The 
book  is  printed  in  English  and  Italian  upon 
confronting  pages  and  should  prove  invalu- 
able as  an  aid  to  Italians  in  learning  English. 


Gossip  of  Boosk  and  Authors. 
In  the  spring  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany will  publish  a  volume  of  poems  by  Miss 
Amy  Lowell,  whom  Drinkwater  has  recently 
characterized  as  "one  of  the  really  great 
American  poets  of  the  present  day."  The 
title  will  be  "Legends:  Tales  of  People." 

John  Murray,  the  English  publisher  of  Ad- 
miral Sims'  "The  Victory  at  Sea,"  which  was 
recently  brought  put  in  this  country  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  writes  to  the  author 
that  the  book  has  had  an  amazing  reception 
in  England.  "It  was  published  last  week  and 
we  had  sent  out  a  certain  number  of  advance 
copies  to  the  press.  On  the  day  of  its  ap- 
pearance most  of  the  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  kingdom  had  long  and  lauda- 
tory reviews.  Such  a  burst  of  applause  is 
rare." 

"So  long  as  our  automobile  mechanics  com- 
mand larger  salaries  than  our  teachers,  we 
are  on  the  wrong  road  to  social  welfare.  So 
long  as  we  expend  twice  as  much  for  tobacco 
as  for  schools,  we  waste  time  trying  to  save 
this  country  by  means  of  religion  or  politics 
or  by  means  of  socialism  or  any  other  system 
of  social  reconstruction." — From  "The  Psy- 
chology of  Social  Reconstruction,"  by  G.  T. 
IV.  Patrick  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company). 

Little  of  Jane  Austen's  personal  history  was 
made"  known  to  the  public  at  large  until  long 
after  her  death — whence  followed  naturally 
enough,  perhaps,  the  belief-  that  she  had  had 
no  history  to  know,  that  her  life  had  been 
utterly  narrow,  uneventful,  and  colorless.  In 
spite   of  the   publication    of   several    books    of 
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memoirs  and  letters,  the  conviction  has  per- 
sisted that  the  famous  novelist  "lived  aside 
from  the  world"  in  a  "narrow  experience" 
that  lacked,  not  only  incident,  but  culture. 
In  "Personal  Aspects  of  Jane  Austen,"  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Mary  Augusta 
Austen-Leigh  not  only  presents  us  with  a 
charming  picture  of  Jane  Austen's  home  life, 
but  corrects  current  errors.  The  book  is,  as 
its  title  states,  a  personal  glimpse  of  Jane 
Austen's  life,  from  her  girlhood  through  her 
last  years  at  Chawton. 


The  Oldest  Bank. 

Within  twenty  miles  of  where  the  first  Eng- 
lish settlement  in  America  was  made  at  James- 
town is  the  scene  where  Captain  John  Smith 
records  the  story  of  his  rescue  by  Pocahontas, 
the  daughter  of  the  Indian  chief,  Powhatan. 
Within  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  is  to  be  found 
the  oldest  Protestant  church  in  America ;  the 
kitchen  where  Martha  Washington  cooked  in 
good  colonial  style;  the  college  which  has 
graduated  three  Presidents;  Bruton  Church, 
in  which  more  men  of  historical  importance 
have  worshiped  than  in  any  other  church  in 
America — and  Yorktown,  where  Cornwallis 
surrendered  to  Washington. 

Although  Yorktown  has  a  population  of 
less  than  two  hundred,  it  has  two  banks,  both 
of  which  are  working  in  what  are  probably 
the  two  oldest  buildings  used  for  banks  in 
America.  One  of  these  banks,  operating  un- 
der state  and  trust  company  laws,  is  housed 
in  the  historic  oldest  custom-house  built  in 
America — erected  in  1715.  Here  the  ships  for 
Philadelphia  were  once  compelled  to  enter 
and  clear.  Here  at  one  time  was  the  gather- 
ing place  of  the  financiers  of  the  early  colo- 
nists. Wall  Street  has.  taken  away  the 
financiers,  but  has  left  the  same  old  building 
with  its  same  old  walls  of  English  brick, 
some  twenty-four  by  forty  feet  square  and 
two   stories  high. 

Today  the  cashier  welcomes  the  visitor 
with  true  Virginia  hospitality.  There  is  no 
rush — nobody  hurries  in  Yorktown.  Every 
one  has  all  day  tomorrow  not  yet  touched. 

Friendliness  and  hospitality  are  more  im- 
portant in  Yorktown  and  Virginia  than  profits 
— except  when  some  outside  profiteer  has  en- 
tered upon  his  field  of  work  in  Virginia.  The 
average  Virginian  thinks  more  of  the  past 
than  of  the  future  and  more  of  friendship 
than  of  profits.  The  modern  automobile  is 
doing  more  to  change  the  Virginian  from  his 
good  old  easy-going  ways  than  anything  that 
ever  tcame   to  America. 

Just  across  the  street  from  the  old  custom 
building  is  another  building  housing  the  work 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Yorktown. 
The  town  and  surrounding  country  are  so 
prosperous  that  there  seems  plenty  of  busi- 
ness for  two  banks.  The  building  appears 
more  quaint  and  ancient  than  even  the  custom- 
house  building  erected   in    1715. 

Both  of  the  buildings  are  priceless  souve- 
nirs of  a  past  age  and  time  of  colonial  glory. 
To  change  the  outlines  of  either  would  seem 
like  sacrilege  and  disloyaty  to  the  Colonial 
Fathers.  It  is  well  that  they  are  used  as 
banking  institutions  until  such  time  as  wealthy 
lovers  of  history  shall  buy  them  and  donate 
them  for  preservation  to  some  historical  so- 
ciety. 

— »— 

Mozart  began  composing  at  an  earlier  age 
than  anybody  else  on  record.  At  four  he  was 
exhibited  as  an  infant  prodigy,  and  at  five 
he  composed  concertos.  When  he  was  eleven 
he   wrote   an   opera   bouffe. 


An  organ  said  to  have  been  used  by  Handel 
while  composing  the  "Messiah"  was  recently 
sold   for   $1150. 
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MANTELL  AND  SHAKESPEARE. 


All  signs  point  to  a  super -excellent  season 
for  Mantell  and  his  Shakespearean  company. 
So  far  the  theatre  has  been  filled  nightly  with 
eager,  interested  audiences,  with  a  notably 
large  number  of  men  among  them.  Men — 
the  funny,  unexpected  beings  with  their  primi- 
tive love  for  vulgarity — like  Shakespeare, 
who  revives  for  them  slumbering  echoes  of 
their  boyhood's  high,  heroic  dreams.  Isn't 
that   so,   men? 

The  company  showed  signs  of  being  stimu- 
lated to  its  best  by  the  eager  expectation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  audiences,  and  things  are 
going  with  a  swing. 

With  MantelFs  Hamlet  we  are,  of  course, 
familiar.  It  seemed  to  me,  though,  that  he 
had  made  a  few  changes  in  his  reading.  Did 
he  always  say,  "I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hern; 
pshaw"?  His  Hamlet  is  like  bimself  in  his 
work;  soberly,  thoughtfully,  carefully,  if  not 
iuspiringly,  worked  out,  he  earns  the  well- 
merited  respect  of  large  numbers  of  theatre- 
goers who  are  still  devoted  to  Shakespeare 
and  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  star,  ani- 
mated by  high  ambitions,  lifted  himself  from 
a  career  of  comparative  mediocrity  and  be- 
came a  torch-bearer  for  the  Shakespearean 
cause.  The  public  that  Mantell  has  won  ap- 
preciates the  scholarliness  of  his  work  and 
his  success  in  causing  his  company  of  much 
younger  players  to  enter  into  his  high  am- 
bition to  sustain  the  vitality  of  the  Shake- 
spearean tradition. 

Although  Mantell  seems  to  fall  at  times, 
quite  against  his  natural  tendency  for  clear, 
distinct,  meaningful  elocution,  into  a  manner 
of  reading  as  if  the  full  meaning  of  the  lines 
was  lessened  by  too  frequent  repetition,  yet 
he  always  rises  to  the  demands  in  the  favorite 
scenes :  the  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  in- 
terview, the  ghost  and  closet  scenes,  and  the 
soliloquy,  which  he  gives  admirably,  the  words 
falling  from  his  lips  fraught  with  the  pro- 
found meditation  that  precedes  the  call  to 
action.  And  by  a  logical  sequence  the  re- 
sultant rush  of  action  was  shown  in  the  closet 
scene,  which  was  notably  well  acted  by  both 
participants.  That  Mantell,  like  the  majority 
of  Hamlets,  is  not  young  enough  for  the  role 
shows  more  particularly  in  the  scenes  with 
Ophelia,  but  generally  speaking  he  so  worthily 
adheres  to  the  best  standards  that  he  more 
than  satisfies. 
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Genevieve  Hamper's  Ophelia  forms  a  pleas- 
ing picture  of  youth,  beauty,  and  pathos. 
This  young  actress  has  not  so  much  talent  as 
application,  perseverance,  and  a  strong  deter- 
mination to  live  up  to  her  destiny  as  the  wife 
and  leading  lady  of  a  Shakespearean  star. 
Young,  lovely,  and  distraught,  her  pathetic 
Ophelia  proves  that  her  ambition  does  not 
o'er  leap   itself. 

The  company  is  collectively  good,  and  in 
its  careful,  clear  reading  of  the  Shakespearean 
lines,  and  its  general  attitude  to  its  work,  it 
is  patent  that  a  holy  zeal  animates  the  young 
players.  All  scenic  requirements  are  carefully 
conformed  to,  and  the  production,  as  a  pro- 
duction, is  handsome  and  substantial. 


THE  GRAVEURE  CONCERT. 


Such  a  large  and  demonstratively  welcom- 
ing audience  filled  the  spacious  area  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  Hall  on  Tuesday  night  that  it 
was  clear  that  a  profound  impression  had 
been  left  by  Louis  Graveure,  the  Belgian  bari- 
tone,  on  his  previous  visits. 

No  wonder.  Louis  Graveure  is  supremely 
an  artist,  in  taste,  in  temperament,  in  achieve- 
ment. The  moment  he  begins  to  sing,  or 
rather  the  moment  before  he  begins  to  sing, 
he  has  his  audience  in  thrall.  The  magic  is 
worked  by  the  power  of  his  artist's  imagina- 
tion. 

The  singer,  as  well,  has  an  appearance  in 
keeping,  for  in  his  short  velvet  coat  and 
with  his  long,  blonde  silky  beard  he  looks  as 
if  he  had  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  Murger's 
"Vie  de  Boheme." 

He  seems  to  have  a  magnificent  nervous 
system,  to  judge  from  the  repose  and.  serenity 
of  his  demeanor  during  those  long  and  trying 
interludes  in  concerts  when  singers  must 
merely  stand  and  face  their  audiences.  And 
be  holds  us  in  thrall  at  those  moments  also, 
partly  by  his  fine  physical  and  mental  poise, 
partly  by  the  magnetism  with  which  he  is  so 
plentifully  endowed. 

But  above  all  he  is  supremely  the  vocalist. 
both  by  nature  and  art.  His  voice  is  beauti- 
ful, and  by  the  variety  of  its  tones  he  multi- 
plies its  beauties. 

He  makes  up  his  programme  carefully,  se- 
lecting such  popular  favorites  as  the  Toreador 
aria,  the  "Pagliacci"  prologue,  Tosti's  "Good- 
by,"  which  he  sings  with  a  beauty,  fervor,  and 
passion  that  gives  this  well-worn  concert  fa- 
vorite new  birth,  and  "The  Evening  Star" 
from  "Tannhauser."  Besides  these  familiar 
favorites  he  gave  on  Tuesday  night  a  number 
of  unfamiliar  lyrics  and.  songlets  that  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  for  a  full  play  of  dra- 
matic expression,  of  which  he  is  past  master. 
He  acts  in  every  number,  but  without  gesture 
or  physical  vivacity. 

Rarely  have  I  heard  a  concert  in  which  the 
vocalist  succeeded  in  keeping  the  emotions  of 
his  hearers  at  such  an  eager  pitch  of  fresh 
deliiht.  When  a  singer  is  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  a  rich,  virile  voice  that  can  murmur 
tike  a  dove,  pour  out  deep,  thrilling  tones  of 
masculine  fascination,  or  ring  like  a  trumpet 
blast,  and  when,  added  to  this  gift,  he  has  a 
golden  glow  of  temperament,  and  when,  still 
further,  he  has,  dramatically,  a  variety  of  re- 
source that  enables  him  to  turn  a  simple  little 
lay  really  beneath  his  fine  abilities  into  a  gem 
of  purest  ray  serene,  then  indeed  he  holds  us 
all  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

The  audience,  in  fact,  loved  him  so  that 
it  would  not  let  him  go.  He  gave  it  new 
sensations,  and  it  wanted  to  taste  a  second 
time.  Mr.  Graveure  was  obliged  to  repeat, 
or  rather  with  prodigal  generosity  he  freely 
repeated  several  of  the  favorites  and  gave 
also  a  number  of  encores.  And  when  he  gave 
an  encore,  recognizing  the  right  of  the  au- 
dience to  know  what  it  was  going  to  be  in 
advance,  he  always  fold  them.  Also,  he  had 
attended  to  the  ever  welcome  detail — an  ex- 
pensive one,  too,  these  times — of  having  the 
words  of  every  number  printed  on  the  pro- 
gramme. May  Heaven  bless  him  for  that 
same.  It  adds  enormously  to  the  pleasure  of 
any  concert,  even  when  the  singer  enunciates 
so  clearly  and  beautifully  as  does  Louis 
Graveure. 

The  size  and  enthusiasm  of  the  audience 
was  such  that,  although  Mr.  Graveure  was 
only  scheduled  for  the  one  concert,  he  re- 
turns from  his  Coast  tour  the  first  week  in 
February  and  will  give  another. 


AT  THE  ALCAZAR. 

"The  Wonderful  Thing,"  by  Lillian  Trimble 
Bradley,  is  tagged  as  "a  modern  drama,"  but 
the  author  indulges  herself  in  conventional  ro- 
manticism. A  girl  whose  father  has  become 
a  ham  baron  marries  into  a  disdainful  old 
American  family  which  plumes  itself  on  its 
aristocracy.  The  sisters-in-law  of  the  young 
bride — who,  by  the  way,  is,  for  no  apparent 
purpose,  accommodated  with  French  pater- 
nity and  a  French  accent — are  exceedingly 
sniffy  and  snubby  about  the  flavor  of  ham 
to  the  bride's  money;  which  seems  more  early 
English  Jian  like  unto  our  frank  American?, 
who  revel  so  openly  and  whole-heartedly  in 
the  enjoyments  bought  by  money,  without 
worshiping  the  money.     And  as   for  aoctaJ  po- 


sition— well,  perhaps  they  make  more  to  do 
about  it  in  the  Long  Island  settlements.  But 
we  in  the  naive,  unsophisticated  West  art- 
lessly believe  that  a  young,  pretty,  attractive, 
generous,  and  plentifully  gilded  bride  would 
be  received  with  effusion  by  exclusive  sisters- 
in-law,  however  nasty-tempered,  who  are  feel- 
ing the  chill  of  impending  poverty.  Mighty 
little  drawing  of  the  line  in  casteless  America. 
so   far  as   California  knows. 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  there  is  a  remi- 
niscently  familiar  feeling,  dating  a  couple  of 
decades  back,  about  that  idea  of  a  bride- 
groom marrying  for  money,  and  subsequently 
obliging  by  falling  in  love  with  the  well- 
endowed  bride. 

There  is  also  a  certain  old-fashioned  naivete 
about  the  senatorial-wooer  episode  and  the 
sudden  taming  of  the  sour-tempered  old-maid 
sister. 

Compared  to  that  spiteful  pair,  Donald,  the 
self-sacrificing  bridegroom,  is  quite  an  angel. 
Yet  the  author  allowed  him  to  be  flagrantly 
untrue  to  type  when  he  made  that  awfully 
yellow  and  meanly  unjust  outburst  against  his 
bride.  It  remains  an  indictment  against  the 
good  taste  and  literary  judgment  of  the  au- 
thor, however,  for  the  kind  of  man  she  had 
portrayed  never  could  have  done  it. 

I  suppose  "the  wonderful  thing"  is  that 
he  learned  to  love  her.  There  is,  however, 
something  vaguely  exasperating  about  the  as- 
sumption in  the  play  that  the  Mannersbys  are 
of  finer  social  clay  than  Jacqueline,  for  then 
manners  are  wretched,  past  the  point  of  prob- 
ability :  and  it  was  a  little  too  much  for  the 
probabilities  when  even  the  angelic  Donald 
finally  allowed  himself  that  nasty-  fling,  which 
took  the  shape  of  an  intimation  that  the  bride 
was  not  one  of  them.  Really,  quite  unfor- 
giveable. 

The  play,  nevertheless,  holds  the  audience ; 
probably  because  of  their  ni  fried  sympathy 
with  the  bride,  who  is  depicted  as  a  girl  of 
sweetness,  loyalty,  courage,  and  decision.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Alcazar  management, 
which  is  always  prone  to  be  so  thorough  in 
the  very  satisfactory  settings  provided,  laid 
out  too  hard  a  task  for  itself  in  indicating 
a  gentleman's  half-built  country  seat  in  fclie 
last  act.  A  bungalow  they  called  it,  but  it 
was  to  be  the  home  of  wealth,  and  it  looked 
no  bigger  than  a  shanty.  Realism  to  the 
point  of  unreality,  it  seemed,  for  certainly 
more  scene  painting  and  a  lessening  of  the 
three  dimensions  would  have  served  nicely. 
However,  it  was  a  fault  of  over-conscientious- 
ness. 

Dudley  Ayres  never  varies  much,  but  he  is 
always  agreeable.  Ben  Erway  gave  a  very 
good  impersonation  of  a  well-meaning  weak- 
ling, and  Rafael  Brunetto  was  well-placed  in 
the  role   of  the  blackmailer. 

Elwyn  Harvey  looked  her  best  as  the  vi- 
vacious bride,  acting  the  part  pleasingly,  and 
Emily  Pinter  and  the  too  impassive  Gladys 
Emmons  played  the  two  proud  sisters  quite 
spitefully,  Emelie  Melville  and  Edna  Peck- 
ham  helping  to  restore  the  balance  by  their 
impersonation  of  the  more  agreeable  feminine 
members  of  the  stiff-necked  Mannersby 
family. 

Emelie  Melville  played  the  nice,  openly 
partial,  sentimental  old  mother  with  long  satin 
skirts  and  a  high  lace  headdress  that  au- 
diences take  to  very  kindly,  giving  to  the  role 
that  flavor  of  old-fashionedness  that  they  tike. 


"THE  PERPLEXED  HUSBAND." 


One  surmises,  while  listening  to  this  rather 
amusing  Alfred  Sutro  comedy,  that  the  au- 
thor wrote  it  with  certain  players  in  mind. 
Acted  by  players  of  finished  art  it  might 
seem  a  comedy  above  its  intrinsic  merits ; 
even,  possibly,  a  sparkling  gem.  The  charac- 
ter of  Clarence  Woodhouse,  for  instance ; 
there  are  considerable  possibilities  in  it. 
which  on  this  occasion  were  not  realized. 
Clarence  Woodhouse  is  a  dear,  quaint,  ideal- 
istic, impractical,  genial  dreamer  of  altruistic 
dreams,  but  the  militant  suffragists  have  got 
hold  of  him,  and  hail  him  as  "master,"  an 
honor  which  that  comfortable  spinner  of 
verbal  quaintnesses  would  fain  evade.  With 
a  magnetic  comedian  of  delicacy  of  art  in  the 
role  we  could  better  have  comprehended  the 
origin  of  the  brain  storm  that  agitated  Sophie 
Felling's    sky   of   domestic   peace. 

However,  the  play  is  witty,  and  Maitland, 
who,  by  reason  of  the  brisk  course  of  sprouts 
he  has  gone  through  in  undertaking  weekly 
changes  of  important  roles,  is  developing 
greater  flexibility  in  comedy  roles,  was  a  nice, 
likable  husband  whose  feeble  talents  in  do- 
mestic intrigue  excited  the  warm  sympathy 
of  audience-husbands  and  the  disdainful  com- 
passion of  audience-wives. 

Alfred  Sutro  holds  up  to  good-natured 
reprobation  in  this  comedy  the  wife  who 
suddenly  develops  a  desire  for  "self-expres- 
sion" and  a  determination  "to  live  her  own 
life."  Inasmuch  as  Sophie  had  already  been 
expressing  herself  agreeably  to  the  ravished 
ears  of  an  indulgent  husband  and  living  her 
own  life  in  ideal  comradeship  with  a  loving 
husband,  and  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  man- 
ner, we  are  obliged  to  set  down  her  wifely 
insurrection  against  nothing  in  particular  to 
the  general  feminine  cussedness  that  occasion- 


ally sweeps  over  women  who  haven't  enough 
to  do. 

Viewed  in  this  tight  female  susceptibilities 
are  not  offended,  but  all  the  same  it  is  the 
husbands  who  laugh  most  loudly  and  appre- 
ciatively at  "The  Perplexed  Husband."  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  some  of  them  had  been 
there. 

Fortunately  Alice  Easton,  who,  although 
immature  in  her  acting,  is  girlishly  pleasing, 
looked  quite  pretty  enough  to  satisfy  our  con- 
ception of  a  Kalleia  who  irresistibly  attracted 
the  approving  masculine  regard,  and  on  the 
whole  the  young  thing  came  through  very 
nicely. 

Except  that  the  play  demands  a  high  polish 
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Lake  Merced  Pumps 


"November  23,  1852.  The 
rs  of  Lake  La  Mercede,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  which 
cover  several  hundred  acres, 
sank  about  30  feet  shortly  be- 
fore midnight  of  tin's  day,  a 
shock  like  that  of  an  earth- 
quake was  felt  by  parties  resid- 
ing near  the  place:  and  the 
following  morning  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  great  channel 
between  the  lake  and  the  sea 
had  been  opened.  Formerly  the 
lake  had  no  visible  outlet  what- 
ever."— Soute's  Annals  of  San 
Francisco. 


As  early  as  1877,  the  "City 
Pumps"   were  in   operation   at   Lake 

Merced. 

The  present  pumping  station,  on 
the  easterly  shore  of  the  South 
Lake,  was  built  in  1891.  It  consists 
of  two  pumps  with  combined  ca- 
pacity of  7l/2  million  gallons  daily. 
Both  were  built  at  the  Risdon  Iron 
Works. 

These  pumps  take  water  from 
Lake  Merced,  and  force  it  through 
the  Merced  filter  plant,  delivering 
it  against  a  head  of  460  feet  to  the 
summit  of  Daly  Hill,  whence  it 
flows  by  gravity  to  Laguna  Honda 
Reservoir. 

They  also  pump  from  the  "Baden- 
Merced"  line,  which  carries  water 
to  San  Francisco  from  Lakes  San 
Andres  and  Pilarcitos  in  San  Mateo 
County. 


"It  was  agreed  that  each 
principal  should  be  attended  by 
his  seconds  and  a  surgeon;  a 
professional  armorer  to  be  per- 
mitted to  load  either  principal's 
weapon,  if  so  desired ;  place. 
Biggin's  dairy  farm  by  the  La- 
guna Merced ;  time,  Monday 
morning  at  half -past  five; 
weapons,  dueling  pistols,  to  be 
held  muzzle  vertically  down- 
ward; choice  of  pistols  and  po- 
sitions by  tossing  a  coin;  word 
to  be  given  thus — 'Fire — one — 
two.7  " — Broderick-Terry  Duel  in 
"A    Vigilante  Girt." 
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in  the  players  that  it  would  be  unreasonable 
and  exacting  to  expect  in  this  company  of 
conscientious  workers,  it  furnished  a  very 
agreeable  entertainment  of  a  mild  order,  and 
seemed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  patrons  of 
the  Maitland  Theatre,  who  are  sufficiently 
catholic  in  their  tastes  to  enable  Mr.  Mait- 
land to  give  them  a  wide  range  on  his  highly 
interesting  bill  of  fare. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  forces  the  San 
Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company  announces  three 
guest  artists  for  its  season  of  sixteen  per- 
formances at  the  Curran  Theatre,  beginning 
Monday,  January  24th.  They  include  Anna 
Fitziu  and  Alice  Gentle.  Eoth  of  them  have 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  stars  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York. 
Queena  Mario  also  returns  with  the  San  Car- 
loans,  and  will  no  doubt  repeat  her  successes 
of  the  past  two  seasons.  Bettina  Freeman, 
lately  star  of  the  Covent  Garden  Opera,  Lon- 
don, shares  the  honors  of  dramatic  soprano 
roles  with   Miss  Fitziu. 

Though  Misses  Gentle  and  Mario  are  al- 
ready intrenched  in  the  affections  of  San 
Francisco,  Miss  Fitziu  has  California  before 
her  as  a  new  world  to  conquer.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  an  eager  public  to  hear  her  in 
the  five  roles  she  will  sing  here.  The  operas 
she  will  sing  include  "Faust,"  "Jewels  of  the 
Madonna,"  "II  Trovatore,"  "Butterfly,"  and 
"Thais." 

Alice  Gentle  will  be  heard  in  in  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana,"  "Aida,"  and  her  incompar- 
able characterization  of  Carmen.  Quenna 
Mario  will  sing  in  "Rigoletto"  and  in  "Bo- 
heme."  The  order  of  the  operas  has  not  yet 
been  finally  arranged. 

Other  members  of  the  company  who  have 
sung  with  the  San  Carlos  forces  here  in  pre- 
vious seasons  include  Stella  de  Mette,  mezzo 
soprano  ;  Giuseppi  Agostini,  tenor,  and  Pietro 
de  Biasi  and  Natale  Cervi,  bassos.  Vincente 
Ballester,  the  young  baritone,  who  is  a  host 
in  himself,  returns  with  the  company,  di- 
viding the  more  illustrious  baritone  characters 
with   Mario   Valle. 


There  was  a  week-end  party  at  the  Padding- 
tons'  country  house.  Because  of  a  wholly 
harmless  misunderstanding,  for  which  Jack 
and  Julia  were  as  innocent  as  babes,  her 
mother  insisted  that  he  should  wed  the  poor 
girl — and  he  did,  although  each  was  plighted 
to  another.  The  frantic  efforts  of  well-mean- 
ing blunderers  to  prevent  the  marriage,  and 
afterwards  to  annul  it,  create  a  roaring  riot  of 
merriment.  Dudley  Ayres  and  Elwyn  Harvey 
are  the  harassed  and  unwilling  bridal  couple, 
and  other  Alcazareans,  always  adept  in  light 
comedy,  are  Emelie  Melville,  Emilj'  Pinter, 
Gladys  Emmons,  Edna  Peckham,  Ben  Erway, 
Rafael  Brunetto,  Charles  Yule,  Al  Cunning- 
ham, Walter  Emerson,  and  Frederick  Green. 
"Anna  Ascends,"  for  the  first  time  here 
Sunday,  January  30th,  is  the  romance  of  a 
girl  from  the  Balkans,  passionate  in  devotion 
to  her  adopted  America,  whose  ascension  takes 
her  from  waitress  in  a  Turkish  coffee  house 
to  fame  and  riches  as  a  popular  author.  Wil- 
liam A.  Brady  produced  this  comedy-melo- 
drama at  The  Playhouse,  New  Y'ork,  for  his 
daugflter,  Alice   Brady. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

"Androcles  and  the  Lion,"  by  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  will  be  presented  this  coming 
week  at  the  Maitland  Playhouse  and  as  the 
twentieth  play  of  the  season  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  entertaining. 

It  is  a  satire,  of  course,  on  the  fable  of 
olden  days,  and  is  cleverly  handled,  as  one 
might  anticipate  with  a  Shaw  performance. 
Androcles,  one  of  the  Christians,  plucks  a 
thorn  from  the  lion's  paw  and  is  himself 
saved  by  the  lion  when  they  come  together  in 
a  Roman  amphitheatre.  The  Romans  regard 
this  as  an  indication  of  the  mystic  powers  of 
Androcles  and  hail  him  as  a  superman. 

The  performance  is  one  that  is  particularly 
fitted  to  the  Maitland  Playhouse,  and  should 
attract  fully  as  large  audiences  as  the  pre- 
vious Shaw  plays  that  have  been  given. 

For  the  remainder  of  this  week  the  Mait- 
land will  continue  to  present  Alfred  Sutro's 
comedy,  "The  Perplexed  Husband."  This 
English  playwright  is  here  at  his  best 


thur  Maitland  and  will  be  in  the  cast  at  the 
Maitland  Playhouse  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  Morrison  returned  recently  from  a 
tour  with  the  T.  Daniel  Frawley  Company  in 
the  Orient  and  will  be  in  the  cast  commencing 
this  coming  week  with  the  Shaw  comedy, 
"A-ndrocles  and  the  Lion."  He  has  many 
friends  in  San  Francisco,  who  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  he  is  to  make  his  residence  here. 


Frank  Keenan  in  "John  Ferguson." 

Frank  Keenan's  coming  in  "John  Fergu- 
son" will  be  an  event  of  importance.  He  will 
bring  the  play  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
Monday,  January  31st. 

Keenan  is  a  fine  actor,  one  of  the  best  on 
the  American  stage,  with  triumphs  galore  be- 
hind him  with  Belasco  and  Heme  and  others 
of  the  great  producers.  He  brings  with  him 
a  splendid  company,  specially  selected  to  pre- 
sent "John   Ferguson." 

When  the  Theatre  Guild,  the  art  theatre  of 
New  York,  produced  it,  expecting  it  to  run 
a  week,  they  found  it  was  so  splendidly  re- 
ceived they  were  forced  to  keep  playing  it  for 
nearly  a  year,  its  success  upsetting  all  their 
plans  to   produce   other  plays. 

The  play  is  by  St.  John  Ervine.  He  di- 
rected the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin,  for  a  term 
of  eight  months,  for  he  belongs  to  the  new 
Irish  school  of  writers,  which  includes  Synge, 
Lady  Gregory,  William  Butler  Yeats,  and 
other  well-known  figures  in  the  literary  world. 


GERMAN   CHEMISTS  SURPASSED. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 
Two  of  the  most  powerful  plays  of  his 
repertory  have  been  reserved  by  Robert  B. 
Mantell  for  the  second  and  final  week  of  his 
engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  starting 
Monday  night.  The  week  will  open  with 
"Louis  XI,"  a  drama  from  the  French,  made 
popular  with  English-speaking  audiences  by 
Sir  Henry  Irving.  In  this  play  Mr.  Mantell 
is  credited  with  the  most  startling  piece  of 
physical  acting  in  the  history  of  the  American 
stage.  The  other  play  of  the  second  week, 
not  included  in  the  first  week's  list,  is  "King 
Lear,"  the  tragedian's  Shakespearean  master- 
piece, which  will  be  played  Thursday  night. 
Repeated  from  the  first  week  will  be  "Ham- 
lett,"  Tuesday  night ;  "Julius  Caesar,"  Wednes- 
day afternoon;  "Richelieu,"  Wednesday  night; 
"Macbeth,"  Friday  night;  "As  You  Like  It," 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"   Saturday  night. 


The  Alcazar  Theatre. 
"The  Wonderful  Thing"  at  the  Alcazar  this 
week  gives  place  next  Sunday  matinee  to  the 
first  local  staging  of  Oliver  Morosco's  latest 
farce,  "Marry  the  Poor  Girl."  It  is  by  Owen 
Davis,  whose  "Sinners,"  "At  9:45,"  and 
'Peggy  Behave"  have  registered  popular  hits 
at  the  Alcazar.  It  is  a  farce  that  is  funny 
without  suggestiveness  in  speech  or  situation. 
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THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 


Beginning    Monday    Night 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Fortune    Gallo    Presents 

SAN  CARLO  GRAND  OPERA  CO. 

Mon.,  "Tosca";  Tues.,  "Rigoletto";  Wed. 
mat.,  "Tales  of  Hoffman";  Wed.  eve.,  "Aida"; 
Thurs.,  "Carmen";  Fri.,  "La  Boheme";  Sat. 
mat.,  "Thais";  Sat.  eve.,  "II  Trovatore";  Sun., 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and   "I   Pagliacci." 

Prices — Nights  and  Sat.  mat.,  $1  to  $2.50; 
Wed  mat.,  best  seats  $2. 


The  Orpheum. 
The  De  Wolf  Girls,  Georgette  and  Capi- 
tola,  will  come  to  the  Orpheum  next  week  in 
"A  Love  Tour,"  which  depicts  a  sentimental 
journey  of  song,  dance,  gowns,  and  scenery 
reaching  Madrid,  Tokyo,  Moscow,  Paris,  Con- 
stantinople, and  home  again.  Although  very 
young  the  De  Wolf  girls  have  gained  a  worthy 
position  for  themselves  in  the  theatrical  sun. 
James  F.  Conlin  and  Myrtle  Glass,  who  are 
progressive  vaudevillians,  are  to  furnish  their 
newest  act,  called  "The  Four  Seasons"  and 
"The  Four  Reasons."  Everybody  who  goes 
to  vaudeville  knows  that  Conlin  and  Glass  are 
synonymous  with  good  entertainment. 

Joe  Laurie,  Jr.,  who  describes  himself  as 
"the  Pint  Size  Comedian,"  will  present  as 
his  amusement  offering,  "Whatlcare."  Laurie 
is  known  to  vaudeville  lovers  as  a  Simon  pure 
comedian,  in  that  he  out-comics  most  comics. 
Jimmy  Lucas,  of  whom  it  has  been  said 
that  he  understands  travesty  as  well  as  a  fish 
understands  water,  will  be  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions on  the  coming  bill  with  Francene  in 
"Vampires  and  Fools." 

William  Selbini  and  Jeanette  Grovini  will 
answer  the  query,  "What  are  the  Follies  of 
Vaudeville?"  in  a  number  which  bears  that 
name.  Their  offering  is  one  not  only  of  wide 
range,  but  is  humorous  and  amusing  through- 
out. 

Herbert's  Loop  the  Loop  and  Leaping  Dogs 
will  be  found  to  include  more  than  a  dozen 
dogs  and  a  number  of  cats,  pigeons,  and 
roosters,  all  graduated  by  F.  F.  Herbert  from 
his   domestic   animal   college. 

George  MacFarlane,  the  famous  baritone, 
will  delight  local  audiences  for  one  more  week, 
as  will  Frances  Pritchard,  with  Edward  Tier- 
ney  and  James  Donnelly  in  the  "Dance  Duel." 


Stye  <£ntfiw  ijpljeaaant 

32-36  Geary  ^Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


ALCAZAR 

This  Week — A  Delightful  Comedy 

"THE    WONDERFUL    THING" 

WEEK    COM.    NEXT    SUN.    MAT.,   JAN.    23 

Oliver    Morosco's    Recent    New    York    Hit,    An 

Uproariously    Funny,    Wholesome   Frivolity 

"Marry  the  Poor  Girl" 

By  Owen  Davis,  author  "Peggy  Behave,"  "Sin- 
ners,"   "At    9:45,"    and    Other    Popular    Plays 

NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

DUDLEY  AYRES— ELWYN  HARVEY 

SUN.    MAT..    JAN.    30— First    Time    Here 

Alice  Bradv's  Latest  New  York  Success 

"ANNA  ASCENDS" 

Romance     of     a     Syrian     Girl     Waitress     Who 

Ascended  to  American   Literary  Fame 

Comedy — Pathos — Dramatic     Thrill 
Every    Eve. — Mats.    Sun.,    Thurs.,    Sat. 


Symphony  Orchestra. 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Curran  Theatre 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
give  its  regular  "Popular"  concert,  offering  a 
programme  made  up  mostly  of  well-known 
favorites.  The  principal  items  listed  are  the 
''Alsacien  Scenes"  of  Massenet  and  the  Dream 
Pantomime  from  Humperdinck's  "Hansel  and 
Gretel."  Other  numbers  will  be  Maillart's 
overture,  "Les  Dragons  des  Villars,"  two  of 
Grieg's  Norwegian  Dances,  the  "Prelude"  of 
Jarnefelt,  Grainger's  "Irish  Tune  from 
County  Derry"  and  "Molly  on  the  Shore." 
and  Wagner's  overture  to  "Tannhauser." 

For  the  pair  of  symphony  concerts  to  be 
given  next  Friday  and  Sunday  afternoons  the 
programme  will  contain  two  numbers  new  to 
San  Francisco.  They  are  the  overture  to  the 
"Russian  and  Ludmilla"  of  Glinka  and 
Dohnanyi's  Suite,  Opus  19.  The  second  half 
of  the  programme  will  consist  of  Schumann's 
First  Symphony  in  B  flat  major,  known  as 
the   "Spring"    symphony. 


Another  victory  is  scored  by  the  French 
against  the  Germans.  The  blow  will  be  all 
the  more  painful  to  the  Teuton  as  it  falls  in 
the  field  of  chemistry,  where  they  believe 
themselves  to  be  superior  to  any  other  na- 
tion. The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don  Post    writes : 

"It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Ger- 
mans, in  spite  of  the  Allied  blockade,  were 
able  to  continue  their  resistance  for  over  four 
years  largely  because  they  succeeded  during 
the  war  in  discovering  a  means  of  extracting 
nitrates  from  the  air,  and  thereby  were  ren- 
dered independent  of  imported  supplies  of 
this  indispensable  ingredient  for  explosives 
and  agricultural  manures.  In  the  German, 
or  Haber,  process,  as  it  is  called,  an  essential 
feature  is  the  compression  of  ammonia  in 
tubes  at  a  pressure  of  about  250  atmospheres, 
and  as  the  German  chemists  were  convinced 
that  it  is  impossible,  without  danger,  to 
utilize  higher  pressure  than  250  atmospheres, 
the  production  of  nitrates  from  the  air  has 
proved  somewhat  costly  and  restricted  in 
quantity. 

"The  well-known  French  scientist,  M. 
Georges  Claude,  has  just  given  a  demonstra- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
celebrated  chemists,  ministers,  and  other  well- 
known  people,  of  a  new  process  discovered 
by  him  that  is  authoritatively  announced  as 
far  surpassing  the  Haber  process.  By  M. 
Claude's  process  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is 
separated  by  distillation  after  liquefaction, 
when  it  may  be  seen,  although  at  over  200 
degrees  C.  below  zero,  running  from  a  tap 
like  water.  Restored  to  a  gaseous  condition, 
it  is  mixed  once  more  with  hydrogen,  in  cer- 
tain proportions,  and  the  two  gases  are  then 
compressed  by  ordinary  pumps,  first  to  100 
atmospheres  and  then  to  200.  They  are  then 
taken  in  hand  by  a  new  compressor  and  com- 
pressed up  to  900  atmospheres,  which  was 
formerly  considered  impossible  for  industrial 
purposes. 

"It  is  asserted  that  whereas,  by  the  German 
method,  not  more  than  from  10  to  12  per 
cent,  of  the  gaseous  mixture  is  transformed 
into  ammonia,  the  result  of  the  higher  pressure 
used  by  M.  Claude  is  to  transform  more  than 
three  times  that  amount.  The  high  pressure, 
moreover,  enables  the  manufactured  ammonia 
to  be  handled  immediately  in  liquid  form, 
which  is  not  possible  with  the  Gtrman  method. 
M.  Claude  is  now  able  to  turn  out  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  ammonia  daily,  corresponding  to 
seven  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  with  a 
plant  which  is  equal  to  only  one-thirtieth  of 
that  used  to  obtain  a  similar  output  by  the 
enormous   Badische  works  at  Oppau. 

"M.  Claude,  according  to  the  Matin,  con- 
templates furnishing  the  French  farmer  with 
the  manure  he  needs  in  the  form  of  chloride 
of  ammonia  rather  than  in  the  form  of  the 
sulphate.  This  will  render  possible  the  utili- 
zation of  the  enormous  quantities  of  chloride 
which  are  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
soda :  in  other  words,  to  double  the  output 
of  nitrates  by  the  new  process,  because,  thanks 
to  it,  the  two  great  industries  of  nitrate  and 
soda  production  can  now  be  directed  to  the 
same  object.  The  enormous  increase  in  the 
productivity  of  the  French  agriculturist  that 
will  be  rendered  possible  by  the  development 
of  the  new  discovery  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance." 


work  has  taken  him  into  one  of  the  game  pre- 
serves, writes  as  follows  in  the  London  Post 
from  a  camp  pitched  only  four  miles  from 
the  railway  and  within  twenty  miles  of 
Nairobi :  "As  I  sit  writing  in  my  tent  I  can 
see  through  the  door  at  least  four  thousand 
head  of  game  feeding  on  the  plains.  There  is 
one  group  not  four  hundred  yards  away. 
They  consist  of  wildebeest,  hartebeest,  Grant's 
gazelle,  Thomson's  gazelle,  impals,  ostriches, 
waterbuck,  eland,  and  hundreds  of  zebra.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  any  other 
part  of  Africa,  and,  as  you  know,  I  know 
something  of  the  game  districts  of  southern 
Rhodesia,  the  Belgian  Congo,  the  "Tanganyika 
territory,  and  the  Portuguese  territory  near 
the  Rovuma." 
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Next— "PASSERS-BY." 
CHAMBERS. 


by     C.     HADDON 


Albert  Morrison  Joins  Maitland. 
Albert   T.    Morrison,    widely   known    as   one 
of    the    most    capable    actors    on    the    Pacific 
Coast,    has    joined    forces    with    Director    Ar- 


Big  Game  Country. 
That  part  of  East  Africa  which  is  traversed 
by  the  Uganda  Railway  has  long  been  noted 
as  h  big  game  country,  but  few  stay-at-home 
Britons  realize  how  plentiful  the  wild  ani- 
mals are  there.     A  government  official,  whose 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Human  beings  are  once  more  dining  in 
Paris,  not  merely  eating.  During  the  war 
there  was  no  dining.  Men  and  women  fed 
themselves  as  best  they  could  and  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  imperious  demands  of  nature, 
but  it  was  not  an  artistic  performance.  Fash- 
ionable male  Paris  of  military  age  was  at 
the  front  and  the  great  chef  rubbed  shoulders 
in  the  trenches  with  the  great  costumier. 
Cooks  and  dressmakers  who  were  too  old  to 
fight  stayed  at  home  and  served  the  army  as 
best  they  might  and  along  their  own  particu- 
lar lines.  But  they  did  not  forget  their  an- 
ient cunning,  and  now  their  deft  fingers  arc 
once  more  at  work  in  the  service  of  fashion- 
able customers  who  know  whats'  what. 

They  have  a  new  boy  cook  in  Paris,  Jean 
Souplet  by  name.  Jean  believes  that  some 
men  are  born  to  be  cooks,  just  as  some  men 
are  born  to  be  poets,  or  painters,  or  highway- 
men. Jean  Souplet  has  invented  the  Fatted 
Poulet  Montreuil,  that  is  to  say  he  has  in- 
vented the  sauce  and  the  manner  of  cooking. 
The  news  of  this  famous  discovery  ran  round 
Paris  and  was  received  with  something  of 
the  same  acclamation  that  two  or  three  years 
ago  was  given  to  a  great  Allied  victory.  It 
seems  that  cutlets  of  breast  meat  are  dressed 
each  in  a  round  of  truffles  and  coated  with 
layers  of  the  new  sauce,  which  is  thick  and 
cream-colored  after  the  manner  of  a  mayon- 
naise. It  has  a  peculiar  perfume,  doubtless 
due,  say  the  experts,  to  a  puree  of  nuts.  It 
seems    that    they    have    cookery    exhibits    in 
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Paris,  and  why  not?  Other  artists  who  work 
with  colois  upon  canvas  have  their  annual 
salon.  Why  not  also  the  artists  who  enable 
us  to  dine  ?  Jean  Souplet  won  second  prize 
at  a  cookery  exhibit  in  Rome,  but  when  he 
wanted  to  exhibit  in  Paris  he  was  forbidden 
to  do  so  by  the  owner  of  the  restaurant  for 
which  he  worked  and  who  feared  that  the 
profitable  secret  might  be  divulged  if  oppor- 
tunity were  given  for  too  close  an  inspec- 
tion. 

The  gourmets  of  Paris  were  up  in  arms  at 
this  abitrary  edict.  Was  there  to  be  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Fatted  Poulet  Montreuil?  They 
felt  very  much  as  we  should  feel  if  we  were 
told  that  there  was  a  corner  in  suspender  but- 
tons or  corned  beef  hash  or  any  of  the  other 
necessities  of  civilized  life.  The  Frenchman 
seldom  feels  called  upon  to  protest.  He  con- 
sumes his  own  smoke  and  suffers  in  silence 
until  he  feels  that  the  time  has  come  to  erect 
a  few  street  barricades  and  to  beat  the  tocsin 
of  the  revolution.  But  upon  this  occasion  the 
gourmets  did  protest,  and  who  knows  what 
agonies  of  blood  and  tears  were  saved  by 
their  timely  action  ?  A  deputation  went  to 
the  restaurant  where  Souplet  cooked.  They 
dined  there — simple  words  and  few  in  num- 
ber, but  only  the  trained  imagination  can 
compass  their  full  meaning.  Then  they  paid 
their  bill  and  demanded  to  see  the  proprietor. 
They  gave  him  their  names,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  empires  have  trembled  at  lesser 
names  than  these.  First  came  Cedard,  cliei 
of  King  George's  kitchens.  The  second  was 
De  Amici  of  the  Quirinal,  and  the  third  was 
Lavocat,  cook  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Some 
reports  say  that  there  was  a  fourth  member 
of  the  party,  Barre,  chef  for  Edmond  de 
Rothschild.  No  wonder  that  the  proprietor 
bowed  low  as  in  the  presence  of  the  elect  and 
asked  what  he  could  do  to  serve  his  dis- 
tiguished  guests.  "Permit  Jean  Souplet  to  ex- 
hibit  the  Fatted  Poulet  Montreuil,"  was  the 
reply.  And  the  victory  was  won.  The  great- 
est battle  of  the  war  had  resulted  in  another 
triumph.     Vive  la  France. 

New  dishes  are  the  order  of  the  day  in 
Paris.  They  are  making  new  kinds  of  hot  pie 
crust  /or  meat  dishes,  and  then  there  are  the 
filets  Rigolboches,  made  of  white  meat  only 
and  served  with  slices  of  foie  gras  with  a 
sauce  of  paprika  and  mushroom  puree,  with 
red  and  green  peppers,  the  whole  served  in 
melting  pie  crust. 

Here  in  America,  where  nothing  is  known 
of  the  art  of  cookery,  there  are  men  who  say 
that  they  can  not  work  after  a  real  lunch. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  Frenchmen  who  say 
that  they  can  not  work  until  they  have  had  a 
real  lunch.  Anatole  France,  who  is  nearly 
eighty — and  who,  by  the  way,  has  just  been 
married,  the  old  warrior — loves  to  come  to 
Paris  and  to  keep  a  practical  eye  on  the  new 
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cookery.  Anatole  France  is  not  at  ail  afraid 
of  a  glass  of  wine  nor  at  all  particular  at 
what  hour  he  drinks  it.  In  the  way  of  food, 
M.  France  favors  the  Chateaubriand,  which 
was  invented  for  the  great  Chateaubriand 
himself  some  eighty  years  ago,  and  by  no  less 
an  artist  than  Champeaux.  Rightly  and 
piously  prepared,  it  consists  of  a  thick  steak 
of  filet  grilled  between  two  thin  slices  of  rump 
steak.  By  some  mystery  of  cookery  the  rump 
steak  imparts  its  juices  to  the  filet,  which 
alone  is  served  after  being  rapidly  scorched 
over  a  hot  fire.  Housewives  who  believe  that 
they  can  do  this  may  make  experiment.  Per- 
haps they  will  succeed,  but  they  may  possibly 
discover  that  the  process  contains  some  little 
secrets  that  the  wily  French  cooks  do  not 
divulge. 

Then  there  are  the  fried  potatoes  that  ac- 
I  company  the  Chateaubriand,  each  fragment 
'  puffed  up,  swollen,  so  to  speak,  by  its  own 
vanity.  These  fried  potatoes  may  sometimes 
be  found  in  America.  They  are  not  wholly 
unknown  in  San  Francisco.  But  how  are  they 
cooked?  By  what  legerdemain  are  these  little 
pieces  of  potato  persuaded  to  assume  the. 
form  of  balloons?  Suppose  the  ambitious 
housewife  should  try  the  following  plan:  Cut 
the  potato  in  slices  and  half  cook  them  in 
lard  over  a  slow  fire.  Then  dry  them  and 
allow  them  partially  to  cool,  but  not  much. 
Then  put  them  suddenly  into  boiling  lard  and 
observe  what  follows. 

There  are  now  some  Americans  who  eat 
snails,  and  indeed  it  is  hard  to  say  why  one 
should  not  eat  snails.  Mr.  Sterling  Heilig, 
writing  from  Paris  for  the  New  York  Times, 
tells  us  something  about  the  cookery  of  snails. 
He  says: 

"Of  course,  the  snails  are  previously 
'purged'  by  fasting  and  prayer,  and  become 
much  cleaner  than  oysters.  It  is  the  snail 
of  the  French  wine  districts;  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  Dion  has  long  been  its  most  con- 
summate connoisseur.  He  prefers  the  little 
gray  Bordeaux  variety.  Although  the  big 
Burgundians  are  more  highly  flavored,  ten- 
derness in  snails  is  a  grand  quality — 'there  is 
always  flavor  enough  !'  The  marquis  equally 
investigated  the  Champagne  snail,  delicate 
and  clean-feeding  beast  tender,  but  lacking 
in  body.  And  now,  here  is  the  last  secret 
word  of  it  (which  restaurant  proprietors  hide 
from  you).  To  enjoy  all  the  elusive  per- 
fume of  red  Burgundy  wine  (which  does  not 
go  well  with  oysters)  you  must  eat  the  Bor- 
deaux snail  for  tenderness,  fraudulently  in- 
troduced into  the  big  Burgundy  shell  for  il- 
lusion and  the  sauce !  When  neatly  polished, 
the  shells  look  like  the  yellow  vine  leaves, 
crumpled,  on  which  the  poetic  little  creature 
feeds  exclusively." 

Lucien,  who  was  once  chef  at  the  Ritz,  is 
quoted  as  saying : 

"Boil  your  snails  ten  minutes.  Take  them 
from  their  shells  and  let  them  stand  in  a  dish 
of  salt  water.  Drain  again.  Into  a  saucepan 
put  five  quarts  of  water,  three  of  white  wine, 
with  salt,  pepper,  bay  leaves,  thyme,  onions. 
carrots,  and  garlic.  Cook  slowly  two  hours, 
and  then  (here  is  a  secret!)  let  them  lie  to 
perfect  themselves  in  their  cooking  juice  for 
twenty-four  hours." 

The  snails  are  put  back  into  their  shells 
with  a  simple  stuffing  of  butter,  chopped 
shallots,  garlic,  pepper,  and  parsley.  Or  they 
may  be  breaded,  spitted,  and  grilled  with 
maitre  d'hote!  sauce.  So  does  President  Mil- 
lerand  love  them.  "If  you  like  Burgundy  and 
do  not  like  snails,"  says  the  poet  Montesquiou- 
Fezensac,  "it  is  because  you  do  not  love 
either." 

Evidently  there  is  hope  for  France.  The 
great  work  of  reconstruction  is  obviously  go- 
ing on  apace.  Frenchmen  once  more  are 
dining. 


Mayors  Rebuilding  France. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  the  mayor 
move  your  furniture  or  walk  over  to  the  next 
town  and  back,  bringing  your  food  supply,  or 
earn,'  in  a  stove  to  assure  warmth  at  a  wed- 
ding? The  mayor  has  to  be  ready  to  do 
these  things  and  does  do  them  in  the  war- 
ruined  part  of  France,  according  to  Miss 
Cara  Burch,  talking  of  her  experiences  over- 
seas for  the  American  Committee  for  Devas- 
tated France.  This  organization  is  raising 
funds  to  continue  its  work  for  the  civilian 
population  after  five  years  of  service.  Miss 
Burch  says  that  to  be  mayor  one  must  be  a 
strong  man  physically  as  well  as  otherwise 
over  there. 

"When  the  population  returns  to  the  evacu- 
ated territory,"  she  said,  "the  mayor  usually 
is  first  to  arrive.  He  becomes  general  furni- 
ture mover,  helper,  representative,  and  emis- 
sary to  and  from  his  town.  He  does  any- 
thing he  can  do.  M.  La  Combee,  mayor  of 
Camelin,  although  fifty  years  old,  used  to  walk 
forty  kilometers  twice  a  week  to  get  food  for 
his  community  from  the  grocery  distributing 
centres  of  the  American  Committee  for  Devas- 
tated France.  Usually  he  carried  it  home  on 
his  back.  Later  the  motor  trucks  of  the 
American  committee  relieved  him  of  this 
drudgery.  I  knew  another  mayor  who  moved 
the  only  stove  in  the  neighborhood  into  a 
shelter   in   time  for  a  wedding. 

"A   town   does  not   consider   itself   officially 


restored  to  existence  until  the  mayor,  the 
schoolmaster,  the  cure,  and  the  baker  are 
back.  And  the  schoolmaster  usually  has  to 
rebuild  his  own  school  before  teaching  be- 
gins." 


Deep  in  the  Vaal  River  in  South  Africa 
are  diamonds.  To  get  them  a  device  on  the 
diving  bell  principle  is  employed,  having  a 
tubular  shaft  and  an  air  lock.  This  device 
consists  of  two  pontoons  rigidly  connected  by 
decks  between  which  a  roomy  caisson  or 
diving  bell  is  sunk  in  the  river  bed.  A  tubu- 
lar shaft  joins  the  caisson  to  a  chamber 
above  the  water  level  and  the  whole  is  air 
locked.  To  keep  the  caisson  submerged  it  is 
weighted  with  iron  ballast.  Compressed  air 
is  forced  into  the  interior  of  the  upper  or  air- 
lock chamber,  the  shaft,  and  the  bell  or  cais- 
son, and  the  river  water  being  thus  forced  out 
below,  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  digging  and 
loading  operations  conveniently.  The  gravel 
is  hoisted  up  the  shaft  and  delivered  into  a 
chute  which  holds  about  a  ton.  The  bell  is 
provided  with  collapsible  seats  attached  to 
the  wall  for  the  accommodation  of  workers 
during   lifting   operations. 
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San     Francisco     and     Los     Angeles     to 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 

SHANGHAI-HONGKONG-CALCUTTASERVICE 

(Freight   Only) 

SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 

(Freight   Only)    via   Panama   Canal 
ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE  (Fraifcl  Oofy) 
San     Francisco,     Honolulu,     Yokohama, 
Kobe,      Tientsin,      Shanghai,      Manila, 
Saigon,    Singapore,     Calcutta,    Colombo, 
Bombay,  Alexandria,  Bizeita,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Cristobal, 
Los  Angeles  and   San   Francisco. 
For  information   apply   to 
General    Offices,    508    California    St. 
Phone    Sutter    3800     San    Francisco 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 

Portland,    Seattle,    Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DLRECT  UNE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and    From    European    Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  FARES 

AT  ALL  TIMES 

30  Rides  at  the  cost  of  20 

FAMILY  COMMUTATION  BOOKS 
Good  for  six  months 

Ask  onr  Agents  or  write 
L.  H.  RODEBAl'GH.  Tragic  Mgr. 

San  Francisco  -  Sacramento  Railroad  Co. 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 
Hospital    and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 
441  Sutter  St — Entire  Building.    Telephone 
San  Francisco,    Cal.  Douglas  4017 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Mr.  Tarzan  Jones  was  sitting  down  to  his 
breakfast  one  morning  when  he  was  astounded 
to  see  in  the  paper  an  announcement  of  his 
own  death.  He  rang  up  friend  Howard  Smith 
and  translation  was  made  by  commission  at 
once.  "Halloa,  Smith  !"  he  said.  "Have  you 
seen  the  announcement  of  my  death  in  the 
paper?"  "Yes,"  replied  Smith.  "Where  are 
you  speaking  from  ?" 


The  prison  visitor  was  going  her  rounds. 
"Have  you  ever  struggled  against  the  conse- 
quences of  temptation  ?"  she  asked  of  one 
ferocious-looking  fellow.  "Yes,  ma'am,  I 
have."  he  answered.  "Ah  !  I  suppose  if  you 
had  fought  just  a  little  harder  you  wouldn't 
be  here  today?"  "Well,  ma'am,"  said  the 
prisoner,  modestly,  "I  did  the  best  I  could.  It 
took  five  policemen  to  get  me  to  the  station." 


Little  Willie  had  been  told  that  he  must 
always  wait  patiently  until  he  was  served  at 
meals,  and  not  to  cry  across  the  table  or  grab 
for  his  food.  One  day,  while  dining  at  a 
neighbor's  with  his  mother,  the  little  fellow 
was  accidentally  overlooked.  He  was  very 
patient  for  a  time,  but  at  last  he  could  bear 
the  strain  no  longer  seeing  everybody  feeding 
,  but  himself.  So,  leaning  quietly  across  to  his 
mother,  he  said  in  a  loud  whisper:  "Mother, 
do  little  boys  who  starve  to  death  go  to 
heaven  ?" 


"A  cat  sits  on  my  fence  every  night  and 
makes  the  night  hideous  with  his  howls.  Now 
I  don't  want  to  have  any  bother  with  my  neigh- 


When  you  Move 
Phone  Bekins 

BEKINS 

Fire-proof  Storage 

Telephone  Market  15 

13th  and  Mission 
San  Francisco 


bor,  but  this  nuisance  has  gone  far  enough, 
and  I  --v^nt  you  to  advise  me  what  to  do." 
The  yor.ng  lawyer  looked  as  solemn  as  an  owl 
and  answered  not  a  word.  "I  have  a  right  to 
shoot  that  cat,  haven't  I?"  "I  would  hardly 
say  that,"  replied  the  young  lawyer.  "The  cat 
does  not  belong  to  you,  as  I  understand." 
"No,  but  the  fence  does."  "Ah 1"  exclaimed 
the  light  of  the  law ;  "then  you  have  a  perfect 
right  to  take  down  the  fence." 


We  say  we  are  a  hard-headed,  practical  na- 
tion who  wants  facts  and  not  poetic  ro- 
mancings.  Yet  they  tell  this  story  of  one  of 
the  Illinois  papers  and  Ben  Hecht.  It  was  a 
hanging  which  Mr.  Hecht  was  to  report  and 
he  sent  in  a  preliminary  account  positively 
Dostoevskian  in  its  absolute  realistic  detail- 
He  received  a  telegram  reading,  "Leave  out 
gruesome  details — ours  is  a  family  paper." 
His  reply  was:  "Will  make  hanging  cheerful 
as  possible." 

A  colored  soldier  was  walking  post  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  A  dark  form  approached 
him.  "Halt!"  he  cried  in  a  threatening  tone. 
"Who  are  you?"  "The  officer  of  the  day."' 
"Advance  !"  The  O.  D.  advanced,  but  before 
he  had  proceeded  half  a  dozen  steps  the  dusky 
sentinel  again  cried  "Halt !"  "This  is  the 
second  time  you  have  halted  me,"  observed 
the  O.  D.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  next?" 
"Never  you  mind  what  Ah's  gonna  do.  Mah 
orders  are  to  call  'Halt !"  three  times,  den 
shoot." 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contracturs,  Supply 

Houses,   Business  Men,  and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392  88  First  Street 


Mr.  H.  J.  Jennings,  once  editor  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Mail,  claims  to  have  written  the 
shortest  dramatic  criticism  ever  penned:  "Last 
night  a  play  called  'Pure  As  Snow'  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Blank  Theatre.  It  is  not  as  pure 
as  snow."  His  assertion  has  been  disputed, 
and  a  correspondent  attributes  the  following 
very  brief  notice  to  an  American  critic :     "A 

play  by  Ulysses  S was  played  last  night. 

Heaven  will  judge  him."  Equally  pointed  was 
a  criticism  which  once  appeared  in  a  Man- 
chester   journal :      "Last    night    Mr.    W 's 

play  was  produced.  Quite  a  number  of  people 
stayed  to  the  end." 


"Now,  Fred,  just  go  ahead  and  serve,"  said 
his  wife.  "But  what  are  these?"  he  expostu- 
lated. "Just  some  pigeons  we  found  in  the 
barn,"  she  answered.  "My  God!"  he  ex- 
claimed, "those  pigeons  cost  twenty-five  dol- 
lars apiece!" 


The  favorite  avocation  of  a  well-known  sur- 
geon is  his  model  farm  near  Chicago.  It  pays 
no  profit  except  great  pleasure.  He  is  hos- 
pitable, always  asking  friends  to  dinner.  One 
Sunday  about  noon  fourteen  unexpected  guests 
arrived.  His  wife  was  aghast.  "My  heavens,'' 
she  said,  "we  haven't  a  thing  to  give  them." 
"Oh,  anything  will  do,"  said  the  doctor.  So 
the  lady  of  the  house  consulted  the  cook. 
"What  about  that  crate  of  pigeons  out  in 
the  barn  ?"  asked  the  cook.  "How  many  are 
there  ?"  asked  the  lady.  "About  eighteen," 
was  the  answer.  "Well,  wring  their  necks  and 
fix  them  up."  Dinner  was  served  and  the 
large  platter  of  squabs  was  brought  to  the 
table.      "What's   that?"   exclaimed   the   doctor. 


Facts! 


You  cannot  deny  them. 


Motorists  buy  Zerolene 
because  it  is  good  lubrica- 
ting oil ;  because  it  makes 
the  car  last  longer. 


More  than  half  the  mo- 
torists of  the  Pacific  Coast 
states  use  Zerolene.  Such 
approval  is  never  an  acci- 
dent; it  is  given  only  as 
a  reward  to  products  of 
highest  quality. 

Use  Zerolene  for  Correct 
Lubrication  of  your  auto- 
mobile, truck  or  tractor. 

STANDARD  OIL  COUP  ANT 
(CaUbraU) 


A  grade  for 

each  type  of  engine 


A  profiteer  bought  a  wonderful  country 
home  and  set  about  making  it  even  more  won- 
derful according  to  his  own  ideas.  One  of  his 
suggestions  was  a  fish  pond  which  should  con- 
tain eels.  But  you  can't  keep  eels  in  a  pond," 
objected  his  neighbor,  to  whom  he  had  con- 
fided his  idea.  "They  have  to  go  down  to  the 
sea  every  year,  you  know."  "Well,  I  won't 
have  'em,"  gasped  the  profiteer ;  "I  always 
takes  the  missus  and  kids  every  year,  but  I 
aint  going  to  take  no   eels." 


Although  she  was  somewhat  pale,  Mrs.  Lit- 
nitzky  smiled  contentedly  as  she  entered  her 
lawyer's  office.  When  she  had  taken  the  chair 
beside  his  desk  he  had  indicated,  she  an- 
nounced :  "Well,  Mr.  Moses,  I've  had  an- 
other accident.  Yesterday  I  slipped  on  the 
sidewalk  downtown  and  got  hurt.  The  doctor 
thinks  I  ought  to  get  damages."  "Why,  Mrs. 
Litnitzky,"  exclaimed  the  attorney,  "isn't  this 
the  third  accident  within  a  month?"  "Yes," 
she  said,  proudly.     "Aint  I  lucky  ?" 


Mrs.  Jarkinson  was  much  perturbed  to  learn 
that  her  nine-year-old  hopeful  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  pitched  battle  with  the  bad  boy 
down  the  street.  Therefore,  she  summoned 
Horace  for  an  accounting.  "When,"  she  de- 
manded, "that  awful  boy  threw  stones  at  you, 
why  didn't  you  come  to  me  and  tell  me  in- 
stead of  throwing  back  at  him?"  "Tell  you, 
mother!"  said  the  boy,  with  unfeigned  aston- 
ishment. "Why,  what  good  would  that  have 
done?    You  couldn't  hit  a  barn  door." 


A  wager  added  zest  at  a  charity  drive  lunch- 
con  to  speculation  as  to  what  figure  would  be 
reached  by  the  day's  subscriptions.  A  group 
of  committee  chairmen,  seated  at  one  of  the 
tables  on  the  platform,  each  had  jotted  down 
on  a  piece  of  paper  his  particular  estimate. 
Also  each  had  contributed  25  cents  for  the 
pot  to  go  to  the  man  making  the  nearest  guess. 
Along  that  table,  gathering  up  the  emptied 
dishes,  came  a  waiter.  A  black  hand  reached 
past  and  fingers  schooled  in  tip-taking  cleared 
the  saucer  of  the  assembled  quarters. 
"Thankee,  suh,  thankee,"  said  the  owner  of  the 
pocket  into  whose  ample  folds  the  quarters 
jingled.  The  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  arose  to  the  occasion,  but  catching 
the  humor  of  the  situation,  he  effected  a  com- 
promise whereby  the  negro  waiter  and  the 
winner  divided  the  pot  between  them. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Reversion  to  Type. 
I've    read    Lenine    and    Trotsky, 

And     Trotsky    and    Lenine — 
Quite    eager   to    learn    whatsky 

The    Red    Dictators   mean. 

I've    come    to    the    conclusion 
From   reading   all  their   pleas 

That    Reds   are   in    collusion 
With   monkeys    in  the   trees. 
— Mabel  Haughton   Collyer   in  Judge. 


Her  Way. 
When    I    would    fling   my    work    aside 

And    flirt    with    her,    my    lovely    Lizzie, 
To    some   dashed    household  job   she's   tied. 

"Don't    interrupt   me,  dear.      I'm  busy." 

But  when   I   try  to  concentrate 

On   some   deep    problem   of  the   nation 

And    keep    a    watch    on  Thought's    front    gate, 
That  is  her   night  for  conversation. 

She  brings   her   sewing   in   and    talks 

Till   her   poor    harried    slave   is   dizzy. 
Then  suddenly  to  bed  she  stalks: 

"Good-night.       Don't    work    too    hard."       That's 
Lizzie. 

— A.   IV.  Knibb  in  Sydney  Bulletin. 


The  Palate  and  the  Pocketbook. 
The  Palate  and  the  Pocketbook  were  walking  hand 

in  hand; 
"If  I  could   have   some   lobster,"    said    the   Palate, 

"  'twould   be    grand. 
I    know   a  place   where  good  champagne  can  even 

now  be  found." 
The    Pocketbook   said    nothing,    and    his   eyes   were 

on   the  ground. 

"I    greatly   need,"    the    Palate    said,    "a    thick   and 

juicy  steak 
With  butter  spread  upon  it  like  a  luscious  yellow 

lake. 
I    need    some    fresh    asparagus,    fixed    a    la    Hol- 

landaise." 
The    Pocketbook    said    nothing,    but    his    eyes    were 

seen  to  blaze. 

"I    want    some    pleasant    salad,"    the    eager    Palate 

urged, 
"Where    choicest    oils    and    Roquefort    cheese    are 

excellently  merged, 
I    want    an    alligator    pear,    an    artichoke    or    two." 
The    Pocketbook    said    nothing,    but   his    gills    were 

rather  blue."       — Miriam  Teichner  in  Judge. 


"The  moving-picture  dramas  ought  to  be 
clean,  au  any  rate."  "Why  so,  particularly?" 
"Look  at  the  baths  the  screen  beauties  take." 
— Film  Fun. 


When  you  buy  Pacific  Plumbing 
Fixtures,  you  are  assured  of 
styles  that  will  endure.  There  is 
nothing  of  "passing  fancy"  in  the 
graceful,  massive  Pacific  designs. 

This  same  simplicity  of  design 
makes  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures 
easy  to  clean. 

Although  Pacific  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures have  never  been  surpassed 
in  quality  they  cost  no  more  than 
other  reputable  brands.  Every 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixture  is  guar- 
anteed forever  against  defects  in 
workmanship  or  material. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING'  FIXTURES ' 

FOR   SALE   BY    ALL    PLUMBERS 

Main  offices  and  showroom  : 
67  New  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Francisco 

Factories: 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo,  California 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Offices 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Alaska  Commercial  Eldg. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Eiggins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIJI 

AMD 

PILING 


Redwood    Mills,    Humboldt    Bay,    Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF   INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Franciico,  Cal. 
Phone— Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the   Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First   Street,    corner   Minna. 

San  Francisco 


Argonaut   subscribers   may   have  the 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  =  i 
during    the    vacation    season    proi 
request. 
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Chinese  Antiques 


48  EAST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  ST. 
New  York 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hacke  of  Alameda  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Helen  Hacke,  and  Mr.  John  Wright,  son  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Wright  of  San  Francisco.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  the   wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Thornton  Ox- 
nard  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Arthur  Carson  of 
Butte,     Montana,     took    place     last     week     at     St. 


Theo  Nett 

THE  ORIGINAL 

SPARKLING  GRAPE  JUICE 

THE  GREAT  DINNFR  AND 
BANQUET  BEVERAGE 


4* 

Ail  the  Fizz 

and  Sparkle 

of  the 

FINEST 

Champagne 

4* 


.4* 

A  flavor  too 
delightful 

to  describe. 

Aristocratic 
and  Dignified 

A* 


SERVED  LIKE IS  LIKE 

CHAMPAGNE 

For  Sale  By  All  First  Class  Grocers 


James,  Long  Island.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carson  will 
come  to  California  on  their  wedding  trip. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Minnie  Houghton  and  Mr. 
Calion  Beacon  was  solemnized  Tuesday  at  the 
bride's  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beacon  have  gone 
south  on  their  wedding  trip  and  will  reside  in 
San  Francisco   upon   their  return. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Selby  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Wednesday,  complimenting  Mrs.  Henry  Breck. 
Those  asked  to  meet  the  matron  included  Mrs. 
Zook  Sutton,  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison,  Mrs.  Ward 
Dawson,  Mrs.  Dudley  Dexter,  Mrs.  Donald  La- 
mont,    Mrs.    Francis    Langton,    Mrs.    Horace    Van 


^1 FRANCl' 


Owne  or  tfle  worlds  sxcat 
^acin/      Union       Scjiaie 

SAN  FEANCISCO      CALIFORNIA 


WHERE  SERVICE  AND 
COII  FORTS  ARE 
PLANNED  FOR  GUESTS 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BEST 


Sicklen,  Mrs.  Willard  Miller,  Mrs.  George  Baker, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Guy  Gilchrist,  Mrs.  Jack  Okell,  Miss 
Dorothy  Edwards,  Miss  Elva  Ghirardelli,  Miss 
Juanita  Ghirardelli,  Miss  Harriet  Hunter,  Miss 
Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss 
Anna  Barbour,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bullitt,  Miss  Mary 
Adams,  and  Miss  Virginia  Smith. 

Miss  Katherine  Bentley  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  at 
the  Palace  for  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee  and  Miss 
Geraldine  Grace.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
Theodore  Rethers,  Jr.,  Miss  Elizabeth  Moore,  Miss 
Newell  Bull,  Miss  Katherine  Stoney,  Miss  Claire 
Knight,  Miss  Marion  Wirtner,  Miss  Helen  Brack, 
Miss  Geraldine  King,  Miss  Barbara  Sesnon,  Miss 
Katherine  Sesnon,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  and  Miss 
Frances  Lent. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Madison  gave  a  luucheon  Friday 
for  Miss  Hannah  Hobart.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Joseph  Howard, 
Mrs.  Philip  Schuyler,  Mrs.  Edward  Clark,  Jr., 
Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Ruth  Hobart,  Miss  Helen 
Crocker,  Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  and  Miss  Barbara 
Donohoe. 

Mrs.  Evan  Williams  entertained  at  luncheon 
Saturday,  complimenting  Miss  Joyce  Williams  of 
New  York.  The  affair  was  held  at  the  Francisca 
Club. 

Mrs.  Roger  Lapham  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
for   Mrs.    Sherman   Ford. 

Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  last  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  for  Mrs.  Wiliam  Porters,  others  at  the 
affair  having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bosqui, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen,  Mr.  Robert  Hender- 
son,  Mr.   Philip   Paschel,   and   Mr.   Alfred  Holmes. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden  gave  a 
dinner  last  Tuesday  evening  for  Admiral  Alexan- 
der Halstead,  U.  S.  N.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Commander  and 
Mrs.  John  Blackburn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Den- 
man,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Norris,  Miss  Maude 
Fay,  and  Mr.  Frank  Madison. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet  entertained  at 
bridge  last  Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  having 
been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Werner  Lawson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Clifton. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  de  Renter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Drummcmd  MacGavin,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan 
Cline. 

Mrs.  Milton  Esberg  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 
day at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  entertained  at  bridge  Wednes- 
day  evening.  , 

Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  entertained  at  tea  Thurs- 
day in  compliment  to  Miss  Hannah  Hobart.  Miss 
Ethel  Lilley  and  Miss  Ruth  Hobart  assisted  in 
receiving  the  guests,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis Langton,  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison,  Mrs.  Horace 
Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  William  Parrott,  Mrs.  Edward 
Clark,  Jr.,  Mrs.  George  Pinckard,  Miss  Amanda 
McNear,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Schmieden,  Miss  Emily  Timlow,  Miss  Emelie 
Tubbs,  Miss  Mary  Donohoe,  Miss  Barbara  Dono- 
hoe, Miss  Sophie  Beylard,  and  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Winslow. 

Mrs.  William  Porter  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  given  last  Wednesday  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton.  Others  at  the  dinner 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Bosqui,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen, 
Miss  Cornelia  O'Connor,  Mr.  Alfred  Holmes,  Mr. 
Philip  Paschel,  and   Mr.   Robert  Henderson. 

Miss  Laura  Miller  gave  a  reception  Wednesday 
at  the  Claremont  Country  Club  for  Miss  Margaref 
Buckbee  and  the  Misses  Katherine  and  Barbara 
Sesnon. 

Mrs.  William  Timlow  of  New  York  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  tea  given  Wednesday  by  Mrs. 
William  Tubbs. 

The  Misses  Katherine  and  Barbara  Sesnon  were 
complimented  at  a  luncheon  Thursday  by  the 
Misses  Mary  and  Ruth  Davis,  those  asked  to  greet 
the  debutantes  having  been  Miss  Frances  Lent, 
Miss  Katherine  Bentley,  Miss  Doris  Fagan,  Miss 
Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Elizabeth  Terry.  Miss 
Gladys  Little,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss  Helen 
Brack,  Miss  Geraldine  Grace,  Mrs.  Ream  Black, 
and  Mrs.  Theodore  Rethers,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
for  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee  and  Miss  Laura 
Miller. 

Mrs.  George  McNear  gave  a  luncheon  last  week 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  for  Mrs.  George 
Kittredge  of  New  York,  the  guests  having  included 
Mrs.  Antoine  Korbel,  Mrs.  George  McNear,  Mrs. 
William  Denman,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Mat  son,  Mrs.  Charles  Foster,  Mrs.  Edgar 
Van  Bergen,  Mrs.  Robert  Bentley,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Wright,  Mrs.  Stuart  Baldwin,  Mrs.  John  McNear. 
Mrs.  Howard  N.  Naffziger,  and  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Buchanan. 

Mrs.  Charles  Norris  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  tea  Friday,  the  guest  of  honor  having 
been  Mrs.   Edmund  Marks  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  gave  a  luncheon 
Friday  for  Mrs.  Leavitt  Eaves,  her  guests  includ- 
ing  Mrs.  Arthur  Hooper,  Mrs.  Alanson  Weeks, 
Mrs.    Alexander  Wilson,   and   Mrs.   Harold    Casey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Roraanowsky  were  dinner 
hosts  of  Friday  evening,  the  guests  of  honor  having 
been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rosseter.  Others  at  the 
dinner  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grace,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill,  Mr.  and*  Mrs.  William  Ses- 
non, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Mann. 

Miss  Hannah  Hobart  was  the  honored  guest  at 
a  tea  given  Friday  by  the  Misses  Mary  and  Bar- 
bara   Donohoe. 

Miss  Cecile  Brooks  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
for  Miss  Frances  Lent,  her  guests  having  included 
Miss  Jane  Carrigan,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Mis? 
Catherine  Muhun,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Ger- 
aldine Grace,  Miss  Barbara  Sesnon,  Miss  Helen 
Brack,  Miss  Katherine  Sesnon,  Miss  Margaret 
Buckbee,    and    Miss  Katherine    Bentley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs. .  Frederick  Koster  gave  a  dinner 
last  Wednesday  evening,  entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chauncey  Boardman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fay, 
and    Mr.   and   Mrs.    Samuel    Boardman. 

Miss  Sara  Coffin  entertained  a  group  of  the 
younger  set  at  luncheon  Tuesday  in  honor  of  Miss 
Hannah  Hobart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crocker  gave  a  dinner  i, 
few  evenings  ago  in  Burlingame,  complimenting 
Countess    de    Buyer. 

Mrs.    Alexander    Cuthbertson    was    hostess    at    a 


bridge-tea  a  few  days  ago,  having  among  her  guests 
Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton,  Mrs.  Harold  Casey,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Field,  Mrs.  Ralston  Page,  Mrs.  George 
Pinckard,  Mrs.  Walter  Shelton,  Mrs.  Horace  Van 
Sicklen,  Mrs.  Frank  Hooper,  Mrs.  Skewes-Cox, 
and   Mrs.  Germaine  Vincent. 

Mrs.  Watson  Fennimore  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day in  honor  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Grace.  Others  pres- 
ent were  Mrs.  William  Henshaw,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Wright,  Mrs.  Samuel  Monsarrat,  Mrs.  Edgar  Van 
Bergen,  Mrs.  Henry  Rosenfeld.  Mrs.  George  Ty- 
son, Mrs.  J.  F.  Smith,  Mrs.  Charles  Fay,  Mrs. 
William  Morrow,  Mrs.  Frederick  McWilliams.  Miss 
Fannie  Danforth,   and  Miss  Carrie  Nicholson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Ford. 
Among  those  asked  to  meet  the  visitors  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clarence  Oddie,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Polhemus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Williams, 
and   Mr.  and   Mrs.   Junius   Browne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Norris  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  at  the  Fairmont,  their  guest  having 
been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Thompson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dean  Winter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Somers, 
and   Mr.   and    Mrs.   James  Jenkins. 

Mrs.  Mansfield  Lovell  was  a  dinner  hostess  last 
Tuesday  evening,  her  guests  including  Miss  Mar- 
garet Cheney.  Miss  Man-  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Buckbee,  Miss  Doris  Fagan,  Miss  Minerva 
Lovell,  Miss  Evelyn  McGaw,  Miss  Aileen  Wal- 
dron,  Mr.  Baldwin  McGaw,  Mr.  Lyle  Holmes  of 
Honolulu,  Mr.  Joseph  Lovell,  Mr.  Hathaway 
Lovell,   and  Mr.   Cosmo  Morgan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Walton  Moore  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Moore 
gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday  in  Peidmont  for  Miss 
Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Katherine  Sesnon,  and 
Miss  Barbara   Sesnon. 

Mrs.  Alanson  Weeks  gave  a  tea  last  week  for 
Mrs.  Leavitt  Eaves,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Clinton  La  Montagne,  Mrs.  Alexander  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  George  Lyman,  Mrs.  Harold 
Casey.  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn.  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann, 
and   Miss  Esperance  Ghirardelli. 

Miss  Sophia  Browbell  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  before  the  meeting  of  the  Winter  Frolics. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  entertained  at 
dinner  at  the  Palace   Thursday  evening. 

Mrs.  William  Porter  and  Miss  Maude  O'Connor 
were  entertained  at  a  tea  given  last  Friday  by  Mis? 
Mary  Jolliffe.  Among  the  guests  asked  to  the 
affair  were  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Jackling,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Mark 
Gerstle,  Mrs.  Evan  Williams,  Mrs.  Charles  Mc- 
Cormick, Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen, 
Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Miss 
Cornelia  O'Connor,  Miss  Celia  O'Connor,  Miss 
Louise  Mahoney,  Miss  Harriet  Jo'.liffe,  and  Miss 
Maude  Fay. 

Mrs.  Harry  Miller  gave  a  reception  Wednesday 
at  the  Claremont  Club  for  Mrs.  Robert  Knight  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Hale  Campbell  of  New  York. 

Mis.  Charles  Shiels  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 
day, her  guests  including  Mrs.  Percy  Murdock, 
Mrs.  Harry  Miller.  Mrs.  William  Thornton  Whit?. 
Mrs.  Lacey  Brayton.  Mrs.  Roderic  O'Connor,  Mrs. 
John  Keating,  and  Mrs.   Thomas  Williams. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  entertained  at  luncheon  Mon- 
day, her  guests  including  Mrs.  Frank  Anderson, 
Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mrs.  Chailes  Josselyn,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Mrs.  Henry 
Scott,  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  Stetson 
Winslow,  and  Mrs.   Robert  Oxnard. 

Mrs.  Edward  Eyre  gave  a  tea  Thursday,  compli- 
menting Mrs.  William  Timlow  and  Miss  Emily 
Timlow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Bocqueraz  gave  a  supper- 
dance  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  in 
honor  of  Miss  Claire  Knight.  More  than  two- 
score  members  of  the  younger  set  were  guests  ol 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  Bocqueraz. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day, her  guests  including  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman, 
Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  Norman  Livermore,  Mrs. 
Danforth  Boardman,  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes.  Mrs. 
Seward  McNear,  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Stillmann. 

The  most  brilliant  affair  yet  given  at  Hotel 
Whitcomb  took  place  in  the  Sun  Lounge  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  when  Mrs.  J.  H.  Van  Home  was 
the  hostess  to  her  friends  at  a  tea  and  bridge. 
Following  an  enjoyable  afternoon  at  bridge,  re- 
freshments were  served.  Music  for  the  occasion 
was  furnished  by  Professor  Haywood's  orchestra. 
Assisting  Mrs.  Van  Home  receive  were  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam   Manaton    and   Miss    Estelle   Lucke. 


A    son   was   born   to   Mrs.   Albert   J.    Evers 
(  Sepha  Pischel)  on  Friday,  January  14,  1921. 


The  average  man  of  today  who  has  passed 
the  age  of  fifty  is  the  physical  equal  of  the 
average  man  of  that  age  twenty-five  years 
ago,  according  to  Walter  Camp,  Yale  football 
expert,  critic,  writer,  and  lover  of  the  great 
outdoors  in  general.  Mr.  Camp,  whose  set- 
ting-up exercise,  designed  to  keep  the  business 
man  in  fighting  trim,  and  which  under  the 
name  of  "The  Daily  Dozen"  was  adopted  by- 
government  officials  at  Washington  during  the 
war  and  is  today  an  eye-opener  for  thousands 
of  persons  throughout  the  world,  believes 
that  sports  alone  have  been  responsible  for 
keeping  the  man  of  today  on  a  par  with  his 
brother  of  a  quarter  century  ago. 


Salvaging  waste  paper  has  become  a  part 
of  a  well-planned  system  of  education  for 
thrift  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis, 
where  the  children  are  taught  that  a  great 
many  things  that'  people  throw  away  are  of 
real  value  because  they  can  be  made  use  of 
again.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Alexander  in 
Commerce  Reports  for  June,  1920,  published 
the  results  of  this  campaign  during  the  school 
year  1919-1920.  The  work  is  being  kept  up 
during  the  current  year.  The  proceeds  go  to 
the  Teachers'  Benevolent  Annuity  Associa- 
tion, formed  to  aid  teachers  who  retire  after 
long  service  and  to  relieve  members  tempo- 
rarily in  need. 
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A  wonderfully  effective 

combination 


Management  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  t  i  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C.  JURGENS 

Manager 


i 
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San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.      Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


The  Brewers  Art 

Don't  imagine  that 
it's  lost.  Hops  and 
cereals  never  yielded 
a  more  delicious, 
healthful  drink  than 

Acme 

Beverage 

well-brewed  for  par- 
ticular people. 


Ordtr  a  case  from 
your  dealer 


January  22,  1921. 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouie 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Giade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and   Coast    and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Caiifornians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy  have  gone  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast  for  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  William  Porter  and  Miss  Maude  O'Connor 
left  Thursday  for  New  York.  They  will  sail  the 
29th  of  January  for  Italy,  where  they  will  remain 
until   the   spring. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Koshland  are  en  route  to 
their  new  home  in  Boston.  They  have  been  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  for  the  past 
fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Skewes-Cox,  who  have  been 
at  the  De  Lancey  Lewis  house  in  Menlo  Park 
since  their  arrival  from  Chile,  are  spending  the 
winter  in  the  city  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Millen    Griffith. 

Miss  Joyce  Williams  has  arrived  from  the  At- 
lantic Coast  to  spend  several  months  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Evan  Williams. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison  returned  last 
week  from  Santa  Cruz. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  Karmany  returned 
Saturday  from  the  Orient  and  are  stationed  at 
Mare  Island.  They  spent  the  week-end  in  town 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bray. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Ford  of  Washington  are 
visiting  in  San  Francisco  with  the  matron's  brother 
and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham. 

Mr.  Richard  Magee  has  returned  to  New  York, 
after  having  passed  the  holiday  season  in  San 
Mateo   with   his  mother,   Mrs.   Walter  Hobart. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Randall  and  her  children  have 
returned  to  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  visit  of  several 
months  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Choate  Kendall,  who 
visited  in  San  Francisco  this  winter  with  their  son 
and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  Con- 
rad, have  taken  an  apartment  in  Paris  for  the 
season.  They  will  return  to  their  Montecito  home 
in   May. 

Mrs.  George  Kittredge  of  New  York  is  visiting 
in  Petaluraa  with  her  son-in-law,  and  daughter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denman  McNear. 

Mr.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  former  United  States 
Ambassador  to  France,  arrived  Monday  from  Ohic. 
and  will  sail  next  week  for  Honolulu.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Partnely  Herrick  accompanied  Mr.  Herrick 
on  the  trip. 

Mrs.  Leavitt  Eaves  left  Sunday  for  her  home 
in  Hollywood,  after  a  week's  sojourn  in  town. 

Mrs.  Edna  Davis  Moore  has  taken  apartments 
at  the  Fairmont  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  She 
has  just  returned  from  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
H.    Vincent    at    Pebble    Beach. 

Mr.  Herbert  Goold,  who  is  at  the  American 
Consulate  in  Guatemala,  has  been  ordered  to 
Bogota,  in  Colombia,  South  America,  where  he 
will  assume  charge  of  the  consulate.  Mrs.  Goold 
is  at  present  visiting  in  San  Francisco  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  but  will  leave  for  South  America 
within  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Edward  Vail  of  Santa  Barbara  is  en  route 
to  France  to  join  Mrs.  Vail  and  their  daughters, 
who  are  attending  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  in 
Lyons.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vail  and  their  family  spent 
last  winter  in  San  Francisco,  occupying  the  resi- 
dence  of  Mrs.    Ashton   Potter. 

Mr.  £.nd  Mrs.  George  Pope  returned  Thursday 
from  New  York  and  Boston,  where  they  have  been 
with  their  daughter,   Mrs.    Moseley  Taylor. 

Miss  Lily  O'Connor  has  returned  from  a  so- 
journ in  Bakersfield  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
McKittrick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill  will  leave  within  a 
fortnight  for  New  York  to  be  gone  several  weeks. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Ridgely  of  Baltimore  have- 
returned  from  a  visit  at  Pebble  Beach  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincent  and  are  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cis. They  will  go  to  Santa  Barbara  before  re- 
turning  to   the   Atlantic   coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Rawlings  have  arrived 
from  Washington  and  are  with  Mrs.  Alexander 
Warner  for  a  few  weeks. 

Miss  Elvira  Mejia  has  arrived  in  New  York 
from  France  and  will  come  to  California  next 
month.  Miss  Ynez  Mejia  and  Mr.  Arthur  Mejin 
are  attending   school  in   France. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  returned  Monday  from  a 
trip   to   New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Knight  and  Miss  Claire 
Knight  will  leave  next  month  for  abroad  to  be 
away    indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Rosen  feld  have  returned 
to  Portland,  having  come  to  San  Francisco  to  see 
their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Koshland,  upon  their  return  from  Hono- 
lulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  have  opened  their 
house    on    Broadway    for    the    rest    of    the    winter. 


Since  their   return   from   the   East  they   have  been 
living   in   Burling'ame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bosqui  returned  last  week 
from  a  sojourn  in  Gilroy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla  and  Mrs.  Cle- 
ment Tobin  will  return  next  week  from  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Albert  Rees  returned  last  week  from 
Southern  California.  Commander  Rees  sailed  on 
the  U.  S.  S.  Idaho  for  South  America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  are  spending  a 
fortnight    at    Del    Monte. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
Washington  since  her  return  from  abroad,  has 
left  for  New  Orleans  for  a  short  stay  before  re- 
turning  to    California. 

Mrs.  Richard  Pierce  and  Miss  Helen  Pierce  are 
spending  a  fortnight  in  town  from  San  Jose.  They 
are  at  the   Fairmont. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Frank    Stringham    have    returner] 
to    Piedmont   from   a   trip   to    Southern    California. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    Merrill    will    leave    next 
week    for    New    York. 

Mrs.  John  Murphy  has  arrived  from  Washing- 
ton to  spend  several  weeks  with  Mrs.  N.  L.  Nokes. 
Colonel  Murphy  is  stationed  in  the  national  capi- 
tal. 

Miss  Newell  Bull  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
New  York. 

Miss  Newell  Drown  left  iast  week  for  Hono- 
lulu  to   be  gone  several    weeks. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Howard    Park    have   returned    to 
Burlingame  from  a  visit  of  several  days  in  town. 
Mrs.    A.    P.    Whittell    has   arrived    from    Europe 
and  is  visiting   Mrs.    George   Whittell  at   her   resi- 
dence on   California  Street. 

Former  Superior  Judge  Edward  A.  Belcher,  who 
lately  underwent  a  capital  operation  at  the  Molony 
Hospital,  has  returned  to  his  home  restored  in 
health. 

Mrs.  Charles  Miner  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
Goodall  have  returned  from  their  visit  to  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land. 

Hotel  Oakland  arrivals  include  Mr.  Benjamin  S. 
Baum,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  King,  Chi- 
cago. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  Hotel  include 
Mr.  John  S.  Ackerman,  San  Diego;  Mr.  James  T. 
Boyd,  Mr.  George  B.  Thatcher,  Reno;  Mr.  C.  A. 
Fellows,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Natt  Head,  Del  Monte; 
Mr.  O.  B.  Perry,  New  York;  Mr.  Dwight  H. 
Hart,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Alfred  Lamborn,  Estes 
Park,  Colorado;  Mr.  H.  M.  Adams,  Omaha;  Mr. 
C.  E.  Benjamin,  Montreal;  Mr.  H.  G.  Simon, 
Yokohama;  Mr.  F.  A.  Yeaton,  New  York;  Mr.  E. 
J.  Bartells,  Seattle;  Mr.  Robert  MacMacken,  New 
York;    Mr.    Daniel    S.    Pratt,    Seattle. 

Recent  Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  V.  Baker,  Mr.  E.  A.  McCaskie,  New 
York;  Mr.  F.  A.  Dixon,  Los  Gatos;  Mr.  A.  R. 
Dankworth,  Rochester,  New  York;  Mr.  B.  Hud- 
son, Denver;  Mr.  George  Cook,  Chicago;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Richardson,  Sacramento;  Mr.  J.  A.  Case, 
Los  Gatos;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Rickey,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Chapman,  Berkeley; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Dee,  Sacramento;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Dun,  Fresno;  Mr.  A.  B.  RadclifF,  San 
Jose;  Mr.  John  Cline,  Colusa;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
P.  Gehry,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Van 
Doom,  Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Reidy, 
Stockton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Olson,  Portland; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Henderson,  Vancouver,  B. 
C;   Mr.    C.    A.    Howe,    New    York. 

Included  in  the  list  of  recent  arrivals  at  the 
St.  Francis  are  Mr.  Louis  G.  Marcus,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Mr.  Marco  H.  Hellman,  Los  Angeles;  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Gunning,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Captain  Charles  T.  Brooks,  U.  S.  N.;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Pleasants,  Tacoma;  Mr.  W.  F.  Coleman,  Seattle; 
Mr.  D.  A.  Wilkins,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Ralph  A. 
Baird,  Chicago;  Mr.  Cavendish  Moxton,  Oxford, 
England;  Mr.  H.  A.  Johnson,  Denver;  Mr.  L.  H. 
Hendricks,  New  York;  Mr.  J.  Edward  Stewart, 
Minneapolis;  Mr.  Frank  W.  Delaney,  Chicago; 
Mr.    Samuel  J.    Blythe,  New  York. 

-*♦* 

Canon  Kip  Memorial  Benefit. 
A  benefit  entertainment  of  artistic  merit 
will  be  given  next  Wednesday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 26th,  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  for  the 
Canon  Kip  Memorial  Mission  at  246  Second 
Street. 

The  committee  in  general  charge  of  the 
event  includes  Mrs.  Edgar  Gilcreest,  Miss 
Mary  Eyre,  Mrs.  Harry  Sherman,  Miss  Sophie 
Eeylard,  Mr.  Kenneth  Monteagle,  and  Mr. 
William    Jackson. 

Mrs.  Harold  Havens  has  charge  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  dances,  which  will  be  the  feature 
of  the  programme  and  herself  will  imper- 
sonate Otero  in  a  Spanish  dance  in  which  her 
"opposite"  will  be  Mr.  Wilder  Bowers  and  her 
assistants  will  be  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss 
Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Ola  Willet,  Miss 
Newell  Bull,  Miss  Jane  Carrigan,  and  Miss 
Katherine  Bentley.  Miss  Virginia  Byrne  will 
give  a  snake  dance,  assisted  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet Buckbee,  Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss  Bar- 
bara Kimble,  Miss  Katherine  Stoney,  Mr. 
George  McNear,  Mr.  Orel  Goldaracena,  Mr. 
William  Hendrickson,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Hen- 
drickson. 

There  will  be  Greek  dances  and  a  bur- 
lesque of  the  snake  dance  by  Ed  Drew,  yell 
leader  of  the  University  of  California.  Music 
for  the  dances  will  be  furnished  by  members 
of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Tickets  may  be  procured  from  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Monteagle  at  2516  Pacific  Avenue  or 
from  any  of  the  executive  committee.  Boxes 
are  selling  at  $50  and  general  admission  at  $3. 


BRITISH  AND  GERMANS. 


Excavations  in  the  grounds  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's College,  Canterbury,  England,  re- 
vealed tombs  with  almost  perfect  skeletons 
which  were  interred  in   1272  A.    D. 


December  18-19,  1914,  was  a  night  of 
tragedy  in  the  British  army.  Forgotten  now 
— buried  in  the  sancta  of  regimental  records, 
it  was  only  a  demonstration — of  what,  of 
whom,  of  how  much  or  of  how  little — that 
need   be   no   inquiry   here. 

Less  than  a  week  later  the  first  Christmas 
morning  of  the  war  dawned. 

After  weeks  of  rain  and  mud  it  broke  keen 
and  clear  with  white  frost  powdering  every- 
thing. The  flat  Flanders  landscape  was 
strangely  silent  and  still.  No  guns  fired  and 
few  rifles.  Birds,  usually  so  rare  in  winter 
trenches,  appeared  in  numbers,  as  many  as 
fifty  sparrows  being  fed  around  a  dugout. 

At  8  :30  a.  m.  a  British  officer,  looking  over 
his  parapet,  saw  four  unarmed  Germans  leave 
their  trenches,  which  at  this  point  were  some 
350  to  400  paces  distant.  This  officer-  and 
one  from  another  company  immediately  went 
out  and  met  the  enemy  outside  our  barbed 
wire.  The  latter  consisted  of  three  private 
soldiers  and  a  stretcher-bearer.  They  stated 
that  they  thought  it  only  right  to  come  over 
and  wish  us  a  happy  Christmas,  trusting  us 
implicitly  to  keep  the  peace.  The  spokesman 
of  the  party,  who  spoke  excellent  English, 
asked  that  a  postcard — which  he  wrote  forth- 
with— might  be  sent  to  a  young  woman  whom, 
together  with  a  motor  bicycle,  he  had  left  in 
Suffolk.  This  request  was  carried  out  by  one 
of  the   British   officers. 

These  four  Germans  were  Jaegers  and 
Saxons  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Eighth 
Infantry  Regiment — the  troops  which  had  suc- 
cessfully defended  their  trenches  on  the  night 
of  December  18th-19th.  They  protested  that 
they  had  come  over  out  of  good-will;  that 
they  had  no  feeling  of  enmity  toward  the 
English ;  that  everything  lay  with  their  au- 
thorities and,  being  soldiers,  they  had  to  obey. 
There  had  come  into  their  possession  a  copy 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  December  10th  of 
that  year,  which,  they  averred,  had  caused  no 
end  of  amusement.  "You  English  are  being 
hoodwinked!"  France  was  "done,"  they  said, 
Russia  had  received  a  series  of  very  heavv 
blows  and  would  shortly  give  in.  England 
alone  carried  on  the  war !  There  was  more 
conversation  of  the  same  sort  in  the  middle 
of  No  Man's  Land.  The  Germans  protested 
that  the  English  press  was  to  blame  for  work- 
ing up  feeling  against  them  hy  publishing 
atrocity  reports.  There  was  a  discussion 
about  soft-nosed  bullets  (which  the  Germans 
claimed  to  have  seen  in  possession  of  English 
prisoners),  dum-dum  bullets,  and  the  high- 
velocity,  sharp-nosed  bullet.  Finally  the  truce 
was  formally  ratified,  a  ditch  being  appointed 
as  a  halfway  meeting  place.  The  interview- 
terminated  with  an  exchange  of  English 
cigarettes  and  German  cigars. 

A  short  while  later  there  floated  down  be- 
tween the  two  lines  of  trenches  the  strains 
of  the  well-known  marching  song,  "Tip- 
perary,"  followed  by  those,  taken  up  all  along 
the  German  line,  of  "Deutschland,  Deutschs- 
land  iiber  Alles."  Out  in  the  middle  of  No 
Man's  Land  stood  six  or  seven  large  groups 
of  mingled  German  and  English.  And,  al- 
though it  may  be  said  that  the  fraternization 
was  of  the  most  genuine  character,  consider- 
able suspicion  prevailed  on  the  part  of  the 
English  and  no  precautions  against  possible 
treachery  had  been  neglected.  Not  so  soon 
could  the  lessons  of  Bonnebeke  or  Kruseik  be 
forgotten !  Every  sort  of  souvenir  was  ex- 
changed and  many  strange  presents  given. 
Addresses  were  taken  down  and  the  photo- 
graphs of  families  handed  round  among  those 
who  six  nights  before  had  been  locked  in  a 
life-and-death  struggle.  One  German,  on  be- 
ing offered  a  Virginia  cigarette,  smilingly 
said:  "No,  thanks.  I  smoke  only  Turkish." 
Next  a  Saxon  non-commissioned  officer, 
wearing  the  iron  cross  and  the  badge  of  an 
expert  sniper,  started  his  men  on  a  marching 
song,  the  British  meanwhile  chanting  national 
airs  and  Christmas  carols  such  as  "Good  King 
Wenceslaus."      Finally   the   keen   air    and   this 


The   refuse   from  the   streets   of   Rome   and 
other  Italian  cities  is  sold  by  auction. 


Tea  Tales 


remote  spot  in  Artois  were  awakened  to  the 
loud  singing  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  in  which 
all — English,  Prussians,  Scots,  Saxons,  Irish, 
and  Wurtembergers  alike — joined.  For  the 
groups  of  Jaegers  and  Saxons  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-Eighth  Regiment  had  been 
swollen  by  men  of  the  Thirty-Seventh  and 
Fifteenth   Infantry  Regiments. 

After  the  singing  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  it 
is  related  that  a  hare,  not  surprisingly  startled 
by  so  unwonted  a  sound,  rose  from  between 
the  trenches  and  ran  across  the  frozen  plow, 
through  the  soaking  cabbage  patches,  over  the 
ditches,  and  over  two  lines  of  disused 
trenches.  British  and  Germans  gave  chase 
until,  all  of  a  heap,  they  killed  it  in  the  open. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  command- 
ing officer  or  the  British  battalion  appeared 
and,  wishing  every  one  present  a  "Merry 
Christmas,"  produced  from  his  pocket  a  bottle 
of  rum,  whereat  a  shout  of  joy  went  up,  ex- 
ceeding all  that  had  gone  before.  A  German 
soldier  uncorked  it  and  proceeded  ceremoni- 
ously to  drink  his  opponents'  health  in  behalf 
of  his  Kameraden.  All  then  retired  to  their 
respective  trench  lines  for  the  Christmas  din- 
ner.— Captain  Wilfrid  Ezcart  in  Harper's 
Magazine  for  December. 


Australia,  which  produces  much  of  the  wool 
of  the  world,  is  considering  a  programme  of 
building  textile  factories  which  would,  it  is 
hoped,  be  large  enough  in  about  ten  years  to 
use  all  wool  grown  in  the  country- 


The  empire  of  Morocco,  quite  extensive 
and  with  much  wealth,  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  country  in  the  world  that  is  with- 
out a  newspaper. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Myrtle — Why  do  you  think  that  he  married 
for  money?  Maud — I  have  seen  the  bride. — 
Houston  Post. 

"Weren't  you  angry  with  him  when  he 
kissed  you?"  "Oh,  yes — every  time." — Lon- 
don  Windsor  Magazine. 

"That's  a  nice-looking  suit  Charley  has  on." 
"Yes;  he  has  a  wonderful  talent  for  making 
his   own   clothes." — Kansas   City  Star. 

"Robert,"  said  the  hypnotist's  wife.  "Yes, 
my  dear."  "I  wish  you  would  come  here  and 
tell  baby  he's  asleep." — Toledo  Blade. 

The  Lady  (to  beggar) — Here's  a  penny. 
And  remember  to  pray  for  me  to  go  to  heaven. 
The  Beggar — My  eye  !  Traveling  first  class. 
I  suppose? — Turin  Numero. 

Stout  Lady — You  know,  long  skirts  are  go- 
ing to  be  in  style  again — my  legs  won't  be 
seen  any  more.  Her  Husband — Heaven  be 
praised  ! — Paris   L' 'Illustration. 

An  income-tax  form  was  returned  recently 
with  the  following  remark :  "Sir,  I  belongs 
to  the  Foresters  and  don't  wish  to  join  the 
Income   Tax." — London   Tit-Bits. 

He  (turned  down) — But,  dearest,  you  are 
so  different  from  other  girls.  She — Oh,  but 
you'll  find  lots  of  other  girls  different  from 
other  girls. — Tennesee  Mugwump. 

"Did  you  hear  that  our  local  weather  fore- 
caster is  tryin*  to  get  transferred?"  "No,  I 
didn't.  Si.  What's  the  trouble?"  "He  says 
the  climate  doesn't  agree  with  bim." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Partner  Brown — So  you've  got  back  from 
New  York,  have  ye.  Si?  How  did  you  feel  in 
such  a  big  city?  Farmer  Green — I  felt  for  my 
pocketbook  most  o'  the  time. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Editor  (criticizing  employee) — That's  your 
business — you  are  in  charge  of  the  "Actuali- 
ties of  the  Week"  column.  Reporter — There 
are  none.  Editor — What  do  I  care?  Make 
some! — Paris  L Illustration. 

"I  read  everything  in  the  newspapers  headed 
'proposals.'  "  "Why  so,  girlie  ?"  "Oh,  I  like 
to  read  anything  under  that  head  even  if  the 
item  is  only  about  lime  or  steel  or  naval 
stores." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"There's  one  good  thing  about  a  moving- 
picture  show  ?"  "What's  that  ?"  "You  can 
take  the  wife  to  one  in  the  evening  without 
her  thinking  you  ought  to  blow  her  off  to   a 


The  Chain  Broke 

At  Its  Weakest  Link 

Causing  a  bad  wreck,  just  as  many  a  man's 
affairs  have  been  wrecked  by  a  weak  busi- 
ness link. 

That  weak  business  link  in  some  cases 
proves  to  have  been  use  of  an  office  desk 
or  safe,  allowing  valuable  papers  to  become 
lost  through  carelessness,  fire,  or  theft. 

For  as  little  as  S4  a  year  a  safe  deposit  box 
can  be  rented  in  the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit 
Vaults,  meaning  safety. 

Crocker   Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


Crocker  Building 


Post  and  Market  Sts. 


Under  Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


swell    cafe   dinner   afterwards." — Detroit   Free 
Press. 

Flatbuslt — Do  you  know  when  a  baby  begins 
to  think?  Bensonhurst — Why.  sure.  Flatbush 
— Well,  when?  Bensonhurst — Mine  began  to 
think  that  I  ought  to  walk  the  floor  with  him 
the  first  week  he  arrived  in  the  house. — Yon 
kers  Statesman. 

"I'd  kind  o'  like  to  go  to  an  old-fashioned 
dance,"  said  Farmer  Corntossel.  "You  mean 
one  of  those  affairs  where  the  fiddler  called 
the  figures  ?"  inquired  Si  Simlin.  "Yep 
Wonder  if  we  couldn't  get  one  up?"  "Not  a 
chance.  You  couldn't  get  any  kind  of  a  crowd 
together  these  days  that  'ud  think  of  allowin' 


one  man  to  do  all  the  talkin'  besides  bein'  the 
instrumental  soloist." — Washington  Star. 

"Some  of  these  rusticators  lead  an  aimless 
existence."  commented  the  Maine  farmer. 
"They  do."  answered  the  hired  man;  "judging 
by  the  way  they  shoot  at  a  deer  and  hit  a 
guide." — Washington  Star. 

"You  are  a  fortunate  man."  said  the  auto- 
mobile tourist.  "How's  that?"  asked  the 
farmer.  "You  are  monarch  of  all  you  sur- 
vey." "I  guess  you  are  wrong,  stranger.  I 
still  owe  nine  installments  on  that  tractor  you 
see,  my  hired  man  won't  pay  any  attention  to 
what  I  say  and  there's  a  mortgage  on  the  old 
home    place." — Birmingham   Age-Herald. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the  vicinity  ot  San  Francisco, 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and  Greases : 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
McCoppin  and  Market 
Lombard  and  Van  Ness 
Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  &  Ocean  Ave. 
Pine  and  Van  Ness 
25th  and  Valencia 
Mission  and  Otis 
Golden  Gate  and  Divisadero 
Scott  and  Fell 
4  th  Ave.  and  Geary 
3d  and  Brannan 

Columbus  Ave,  and  Grover  Place 
Post  and  Mason 
Fifth  Ave,  and  California 
Mission  and  Spear 
Post  and    Larkin 
Mission  and  School  St   (Colnu) 


OAKLAND 
Broadway  and  Water 
21st   and    Broadway 
25th    and    Telegraph 
35th  and  Foothill   Boulevard 
14th    and    Harrison 
620  Lakeshore  Avenue 
25th  and    Broadway 
12th   and  Webster 
East  19th  St.  and  Park  Boulevard 
30th  and  San  Pablo 
East   14th    St.   and  24th  Avenue 
College  Avenue  and   Broadway 

ALAMEDA 

Encinal   and    Central    Avenue 

BERKELEY 

Shattuck  and  Haste 


SAN    RAFAEL 
4th  St,  and  Petaluma  Avenue 

BURLINGAME 

Park    Road    and    Peninsula    Avenue 

(State  Highway) 

SAN   MATEO 

3d    St,  and    State  Highway 

HAYWARD 

A  and  Boulevard 

LOS  GATOS 

Santa  Cruz  and  Elm  Sts. 

NAPA 

3d  St.  at  Bridge 

SUNNYVALE 
San  Jose  and   ML   View-Saratoga    Rd. 


SAN  JOSE 
The  Alameda  and   Stockton  Ave. 
11th  St.  and  Santa~Clara  Ave. 
Alameda  and  Wilson  Ave. 
1st  and  Margaret  Sts. 
S.  Market  &  W.  San  Salvador  Sts. 
Market  and  San   Carlos  Sts. 
5th  and   Santa  Clara 

FRESNO 
Broadway  and  Kern   Sts. 
Broadway  and  Stanislaus  Sts. 
A  and  Fresno  Sts. 
Broadway  St-   and   Ventura  Ave. 
Divisadero  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave, 

SACRAMENTO 
12th  and  I  Sts.        13th  and  L  Sts. 
2d  and  L  Sts.  16th  and  K  Sts. 

10th  and  O  Sts.       30th  and  P  Sts. 
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The  Indeterminate  Sentence. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  is  still  under  fire,  and  it 
ought  to  remain  so  until  it  has  been  abolished.  Indeed, 
it  is  sufficiently  condemned  by  its  name.  What  we 
need  more  than  anything  else  on  earth  is  determination, 
not  indetermination ;  finality,  not  postponements,  hesi- 
tations, and  temporizings. 

The  friends  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  point  tri- 
umphantly to  the  supposed  fact  that  sentences  under 
the  present  system  are  actually  longer  than  they  were 
while  the  power  to  sentence  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
judges.  It  does  not  matter  whether  they  are  longer  or 
shorter.  Indeed  we  have  here  an  additional  indictment 
of  the  system.  We  elect  our  judges  on  the  theory  that 
they  are  experts  in  penology,  that  they  know  from  their 
experience  how  to  "make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime." 
If  we  elect  bad  judges,  as  we  often  do,  the  remedy  is 
to  elect  good  judges  rather  than  to  take  from  them  the 
heart  and  essence  of  their  functions  and  to  give  them 
into  the  hands  of  five  members  of  a  prison  board  who 
owe  their  positions  to  goodness  knows  what.  If  the 
judges  were  once  of  opinion  that  ten  years  was  a  proper 
average  sentence  for  some  particular  offense,  by  what 
rule  of  rhyme  or  reason  do  we  then  allow  five  unknown 
persons  meeting  more  or  less  in  secret  to  change  that 
sentence  to  one  either  of  five  years  or  of  fifteen  years? 

The  essence  of  law  should  be  its  finality,  and  this 
applies  all  along  the  line.  If  there  is  any  one  specific 
cause  for  what  we  call  the  crime  wave  sweeping  over 


the  country  it  is  just  such  quackeries,  and  worse  than 
quackeries,  represented  by  the  indeterminate  sentence. 
If  the  police  were  to  know  precisely  whom  they  must 
regard  as  criminals  instead  of  waiting  for  the  daily 
nods  and  winks  from  the  City  Hall,  if  they  were  then 
to  arrest  those  criminals  and  bring  them  to  speedy  and 
final  trial,  there  would  be  a  lessening  of  that  contempt 
for  the  law  which  is  now  so  sinister  a  sign  of  the  times. 


Mr.  Harding  and  Reaction. 

Bulletins,  public  and  private,  from  Washington  speak 
guardedly  of  some  sort  of  a  reaction  against  Mr. 
Harding.  Strange  people,  we  are  told,  are  received  in 
audience  at  Marion,  people  who  are  looked  on  dubiously 
as  fakers.  Names  of  nonentities  are  bandied  about  as 
likely  to  appear  in  the  new  cabinet.  Mr.  Harding's  veto 
of  the  inauguration  ceremonies  is  resented,  not  so  much 
because  it  was  a  veto  as  because  it  was  so  belated  as 
to  cause  confusion  and  disappointment.  And  so  on,  and 
so  on. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  take  these  rumors  very  seri- 
ously. Action  and  reaction  always  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  "morning  after"  is  rarely  a  festive  Occasion. 
Washington  correspondents  must  have  something  to 
write  about,  and  naturally  they  prefer  the  sensational- 
It  is  usually  those  least  qualified  to  do  so  who  talk  the 
most  about  the  "consensus  of  opinion"  and  the  "general 
feeling,"  thereby  meaning  the  opinion  and  the  feeling 
of  two  or  three  people  with  whom  they  have  spoken. 
The  man  who  has  not  been  invited  to  Marion  naturally 
has  a  small  opinion  of  the  man  who  has,  while  the 
other  man,  who  has  his  own  reasons  for  wanting  an 
inauguration  ceremony,  wags  his  head  dolefully  about 
vacillation   and   indecision. 

Mr.  Harding  is  not  a  superman.  He  never  pretended 
to  be.  He  is  precisely  the  sort  of  man  that  we  asked 
for  and  he  has  done  nothing  to  belie  the  character  that 
we  sought  for  and  admired.  If  he  has  shown  an 
anxious  desire  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  opinions 
of  many  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  it  is  far  better 
than  what  may  be  called  the  ouija  board  method,  of 
which  we  have  had  more  than  enough  and  that  re- 
sulted in  Bakers  and  Burlesons.  It  may  be  that  Mr. 
Harding  has  allowed  himself  a  somewhat  wide  latitude 
in  his  consultants,  but  at  worst  it  is  the  defect  of  a 
virtue.  It  is  better  than  the  Brahminical  exclusiveness 
under  which  we  have  writhed. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  believe  that  Mr.  Harding 
has  at  all  misconceived  himself.  At  least  there  are  no 
signs  of  it.  It  does  not  believe  that  he  pictures  him- 
self as  a  sort  of  Moses  with  a  divine  mandate  to  lead 
his  people  out  of  the  wilderness  under  Sinaitic  inspira- 
tions. Mr.  Harding  knows  well  that  he  was  chosen 
and  elected  largely  as  a  protest  against  Wilsonism  and 
autocratic  government,  and  under  the  expectation  that 
these  things  had  passed  away  and  that  in  their  place 
would  come  a  government  by  some  ten  or  twelve  of 
the  best  men  that  could  be  found;  men  without  fads 
or  fancies,  inflations  or  obsessions.  We  are  looking 
neither  for  genius  on  the  one  hand  nor  for  mediocrity 
on  the  other.  Both  are  likely  to  be  nuisances  in  a 
popular  government.  We  want  men  in  the  cabinet  who 
are  fully  qualified  to  deal  with  their  own  departments, 
who  are  able  to  associate  and  to  cooperate  with  one 
another,  and  who  are  susceptible  to  such  minimum  of 
direction  from  the  President  as  is  needed  by  men  of 
this  calibre. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Harding  will  be  deceived 
by  some  of  his  many  counsellors.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  he  may  make  some  bad  appointments.  No  man  is 
exempt  from  error.  It  is  not  only  possible,  it  is  certain, 
that  whatever  he  does  will  be  assailed  by  extremists 
and  by  the  disappointed.  But  the  Argonaut  does  not 
believe  that  he  will  make  the  supreme  mistake  of  filling 
his  cabinet  with  nonentities,  or  with  men  whose  ap- 
pointments are  obviously  due  to  that   fatal   policy  of 


"placating"  special  groups  or  interests  that  has  cor- 
roded so  many  cabinets  in  the  past.  No  one  knows 
better  than  Mr.  Harding  that  his  first  official  acts  will 
be  regarded  as  the  straws  showing  the  direction  of  the 
wind  and  that  first  impressions  are  notoriously  long 
lived.  Mr.  Harding  will  be  judged  by  his  cabinet,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  auguries  are  favorable,  no  matter 
what  the  ready  writers  may  glean  from  the  corridors 
of  Congress.  t 

The  President's  Note. 

President  Wilson's  note  condemning  all  violation  of 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Russia  should  have  been 
addressed  to  himself,  and  it  should  have  been  written 
some  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  independence  of 
Poland,  as  much  a  part  of  Russia  as  the  Ukraine,  was 
one  of  the  Fourteen  Points,  but  even  this  was  accom- 
plished in  so  left-handed  a  way  as  to  produce  the  recent 
war  between  Russia  and  Poland  and  to  render  nearly 
certain  its  speedy  renewal. 

Mr.  Keynes  in  his  memorable  book  tells  us  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  perplexed  into  silence  upon  his  arrival 
in  Paris  by  the  discovery  that  his  Fourteen  Points  must 
be  applied  as  well  as  proclaimed,  that  there  were  actual 
conditions  that  must  be  met  in  a  practical  way.  It 
seemed  not  to  have  occurred  to  him.  He  had  nothing 
to  say  about  the  actual  problems  of  statecraft  that  were 
clamoring  for  solution.  He  could  have  uttered  a  ma- 
jestic prayer,  says  Mr.  Keynes  in  effect,  for  his  Four- 
teen Points.  He  could  have  preached  a  resonant  ser- 
mon in  their  defense.  But  when  he  was  asked  in  what 
way  he  would  apply  his  principles  to  Finland,  or  the 
Ukraine,  or  Georgia,  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

But  the  mischief  had  been  done.  President  Wilson 
had  already  partitioned  Russia  and  violated  her  in- 
tegrity. The  doctrine  of  self-determination  had  run 
like  fire  among  the  dry  wheat.  In  the  seclusion  of  his 
study  the  doctrine  had  doubtless  seemed  to  President 
Wilson  to  be  a  good  one.  It  had  a  comforting  sound, 
a  democratic  sound,  about  it.  It  was  a  sort  of  Fiat 
Lux.  But  that  it  should  actually  be  adopted  by  Fin- 
land, Lithuania,  Armenia,  Esthonia,  the  Ukraine,  and 
Georgia  was  a  horse  of  quite  another  color.  That  it 
should  be  a  spark  thrown  into  the  powder  magazine  of 
Egypt,  India,  and  even  the  Philippines  was  an  un- 
precedented use  of  doctrines  and  slogans  that  had 
hitherto  played  an  inoffensive  part  in  politics  and  that 
were  always  intended,  like  the  bagman's  razor,  to  sell, 
and  not  to  shave  with.  President  Wilson  at  once  be- 
came frightened.  He  refused  to  recognize  some  of  the 
smaller  fry  among  the  new  independents,  who  were 
doubtless  surprised  to  find  that  after  being  specifically 
invited  to  self-determine  they  were  then  sternly  re- 
buked for  doing  so. 

Having  himself  violated  Russian  integrity  and  por- 
tioned her  garment,  having  done  more  than  any  other 
man  alive  to  perpetuate  the  chaos  of  the  war,  the  Presi- 
dent now  gives  us  another  vague  and  nebulous  ad- 
monition. Leave  Russia  alone,  he  says.  Do  not  invade 
her.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  able  to  assign  the  respon- 
sibility for  any  future  wars  in  which  Russia  may 
participate. 

Well,  and  what  then?  Having  assigned  responsi- 
bility, what  will  be  the  next  step?  Or  is  that  to  be 
regarded  as  an  end  in  itself?  If  Russia  should 
presently  invade  Poland,  or  Roumania,  or  both,  as  she 
is  certainly  about  to  do,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
premises?  What  can  be  done?  It  will  be  small  satis- 
faction to  assign  the  responsibility.  We  can  do  that 
now.  Moreover,  which  of  the  great  powers  is  invading 
Russia  or  intending  to  do  so? 

Japan,  to  some  slight  extent,  is  doing  so,  and  so  we 
are  told  that  the  President's  note  is  actually  directed 
against  Japan.     Now  whatever  opinions  we  tr 
about  the  presence  of  a  Japanese  force  in 
can  not  forget  that  until  recently  we  had  a  for 
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own  there.  If  Japan  is  doing  wrong  then  we  also  were 
doing  wrong,  and  we  can  not  much  blame  Japan  be- 
cause her  repentance  is  more  tardy  than  ours.  More- 
over, Japan  is  next  door  to  Siberia  and  perhaps  we 
should  be  a  little  cautious  in  deprecating  her  own 
peculiar  way  of  resisting  the  spread  of  a  Bolshevism 
that  has  proved  sufficiently  disturbing  to  ourselves  even 
behind  the  protection  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  President's  note  will  have  no  effect  upon  Rus- 
sian aggression,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  Japanese 
presence  in  Siberia  has  nothing  to  do,  can  have  nothing 
to  do,  with  the  Russian  advance  westward  and  south- 
ward in  Europe.  The  avowed  object  of  Russia  is  to 
dominate  the  world,  and  all  talk  of  assigning  the  re- 
sponsibility is  puerile — mere  words  about  shadows.  The 
Red  government  of  Russia  must  now  either  conquer  or 
fall. 

Let  us  hope  that  within  a  few  months  we  shall  have 
Elihu  Root  as  Secretary  of  State.  However  insur- 
mountable the  task,  we  should  then  at  least  have  one  in 
charge  of  our  foreign  affairs  who  can  look  at  facts 
straight  in  the  face  and  handle  them  by  deeds  and  not 
by  incantations.  , 

An  Enlarged  Congress. 

The  House  of  Representatives  with  its  433  members 
is  already  big  enough.  Xo  good  reason  has  yet  been 
disclosed  for  its  enlargement  to  4S3  members.  The  fact 
that  the  population  of  the  country  has  increased  is  not 
relevant.  Nothing  is  relevant  except  considerations  of 
efficiency. 

A  large  House  is  not  more  democratic  than  a  small 
one.  On  the  contrary  it  is  likely  to  be  less  democratic. 
Groups  are  more  easily  formed,  and  groups  are  the 
natural  prey  of  the  boss.  The  really  democratic 
House  is  the  House  that  dispatches  the  public  business 
with  speed  and  efficiency  rather  than  the  House  that 
contains  an  ever  larger  number  of  orators  resolved  to 
display  their  oratory  upon  every  occasion. 

Ten  years  ago  the  House  had  grown  to  a  member- 
ship of  391.  It  threatened  even  then  to  be  unmanage- 
able. Xo  one  can  maintain  that  its  efficiency  has  in  any 
way  increased  during  recent  years.  On  the  contrary 
it  wastes  more  time,  holds  longer  sessions,  and  accom- 
plishes less. 

During  the  civil  war  period  the  House  naturally  had 
an  unprecedented  amount  of  business  to  transact  The 
Thirty-Seventh  Congress,  elected  in  November,  I860, 
met  in  extra  session  at  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  on 
July  4,  1861,  and  remained  in  session  34  days.  It  met 
in  regular  session  on  December  2,  1861,  and  adjourned 
on  July  17,  1862,  a  total  of  228  days.  It  met  in  final 
session  December  1,  1862,  and  adjourned  March  3. 
1863,  a  total  of  94  days.  The  Thirty-Eighth  Congress, 
elected  in  November,  1862,  although  the  civil  war  was 
at  its  height,  had  no  special  session  and  did  not  as- 
semble in  Washington  until  December  7,  1863.  It 
accomplished  all  of  its  work  in  209  days,  adjourning 
on  July  4.  1S64.  It  met  again  in  regular  session  De- 
cember 5,  1864,  and  adjourned  March  3,  1S65;  a  total 
of  90  days.  Although  the  war  came  to  a  close  in  1865, 
the  Thirty-Ninth  Congress,  like  its  predecessor,  had 
no  special  session,  but  got  through  with  its  first  regular 
session  in  237  days,  adjourning  July  28,  1866. 

The  Sixty-Fifth  Congress,  elected  in  November. 
1916,  came  together  April  2,  1917,  and  remained  in  spe- 
cial session  188  days,  adjourning  October  6,  1917.  It 
came  back  in  regular  session  December  3.  1917,  and 
sat  continuously  to  November  21,  1918,  a  total  of  354 
days,  the  longest  session  on  record,  its  nearest  rival 
being  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-Third  Congress — 
December  1,  1913,  to  October  24,  1914.  The  third  ses- 
sion of  the  Sixty-Fifth  Congress,  beginning  December 
2,  191S,  lasted  only  92  days,  but  that  was  because  it  had 
to  adjourn,  having  expired  on  March  3,  1919.  The 
present  Congress  sat  185  days  in  its  first  or  special 
session  from  May  19,  1919.  to  November  19,  1919,  and 
in  regular  session  it  sat  188  days,  or  from  December 
1.  1919,  to  June  5,  1920.  It  came  back  in  regular  ses- 
December  6th  last  and  has  been  in  session  continu- 
ously since. 

It  is  an  illuminating  contrast.     If  it  be  urged  that 

the  country  is  now  much  larger,  the  point  may  be  con- 

ceder*     Of  course  the  country  is  much  larger,  but  are ! 

the  national  issues  of  today  in  any   way  larger  than  ' 

?     dealt  with  by  the  Congresses  of  the  civil  war 

'■■■  jd?    And  even  if  they  are  larger  and  more  vital  it 

-till  be  said  that  they  will  best  be  handled  by  a  rela-  j 

small  and  compact  body  of  men  resulting  from  i 


the   responsible   choice   of   responsible   representatives. 
Congress,  after  all,  is  not  a  town  meeting. 


Saul  Among  the  Prophets. 

The  Argonaut  rises  to  ask  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  New  York  Nation ?  Has  it  permanently  fallen  from 
grace,  or  do  we  witness  no  more  than  one  of  those 
temporary  perturbations  that  sometimes  assail  even  the 
most  stalwart  minds?  Whenever  we  have  felt  a  waning 
of  our  customary  Bolshevist  enthusiasms  we  have 
turned  invariably  to  the  Nation  for  comfort  and  en- 
couragement. Whenever  we  have  permitted  ourselves 
to  doubt  the  sanctities  of  Sinn  Feinism,  the  Nation  has 
come  to  our  relief  and  reestablished  our  faith.  When- 
ever we  have  been  inclined  momentarily  to  question 
the  divine  right  of  Germany  to  rule  the  human  race,  the 
dark  spell  has  been  exorcised  by  the  Nation.  If  we  are 
now  to  be  deprived  of  such  solace  there  seems  nothing 
ahead  of  us  but  a  dreary  lapse  into  respectability.  And 
anything  is  better  than  that. 

At  first  we  thought  that  there  must  be  visions  about 
as  we  read  the  opening  editorial  of  the  Nation's  cur- 
rent issue.  Mr.  Harry  Boland,  it  seems,  has  done  a 
dreadful  thing  by  advocating  an  Irish-America  ven- 
detta against  everything  British.  "It  is  perfectly  plain 
to  any  one  who  knows  the  American  temperament  that 
nothing  could  be  worse  for  Ireland's  cause  in  America 
than  the  giving  of  such  advice  as  Mr.  Boland's.  Any 
attempt  to  carry  on  the  struggle  by  force  here  can  only 
react  most  unfavorably  and  deprive  the  Sinn  Fein  of 
most  of  the  American  sympathy  they  now  have.  It  will 
take  only  a  few  more  Union  Club  incidents  to  do  this." 
Irishmen  must  not  attempt,  says  the  Nation,  to  embroil 
America  and  England.  "The  American  people  intend 
to  have  peace  with  England." 

Now  this  was  not  merely  an  aberration,  as  for  the 
moment  we  were  inclined  to  believe.  Rubbing  our  eyes 
in  perplexity  we  turned  over  the  once-loved  pages, 
only  to  find  confirmation  of  our  horridest  suspicions. 
Writing  on  the  subject  of  passports  and  recommending 
the  abolition  of  the  silly  things,  the  Nation  remarks. 
"Communists  and  Irishmen  find  hidden  routes  to  all 
parts  of  the  earth.  De  Valera  comes  and  goes  when 
and  where  he  will."  Communists  and  Irishmen !  What 
a  juxtaposition!  Does  the  Nation  mean  that  Irishmen 
are  also  Communists,  or  that  Irishmen  and  Communists 
travel  in  pairs,  so  to  speak,  or  merely  that  Irishmen  and 
Communists  find  themselves  fortuitously  on  these  "un- 
derground routes"? 

But  there  is  still  more.  A  correspondent — from 
Berkeley,  by  the  way — asks  if  it  is  true  that  the  Allies 
paid  rent,  and  are  still  paying  rent,  for  the  lands  in 
France  used  by  them  for  military  purposes.  And  the 
Nation  appends  a  reply,  "There  is  no  basis  whatever 
for  this  rumor.  It  is  an  echo  of  anti-Ally  propaganda 
during  the  war."  And  then  to  complete  the  category 
the  Nation  prints  a  plea  for  the  remission  of  the  French 
war  debt  to  America  and  anounces  the  title  of  the  plea 
in  big,  bold,  black  letters  on  the  front  page. 

Can  such  things  be  ?  If  the  Nation  is  to  go  back  on 
us  in  this  way  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but 
haul  down  our  red  flag,  not  to  speak  of  the  green  and 
the  black,  and  lead  a  sober  life  hereafter. 


thority  and  no  one  does  share  it.  But  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  was  directed  on  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  "appoint  a  representative  to  render  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  his  representative  such  assistance 
or  advice  as  he  may  desire  respecting  the  administra- 
tion of  this  proclamation  and  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions aforesaid."  Moreover,  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
empowered  to  make  exceptions  to  the  passport  law.  but 
no  one  else  has  this  power.  The  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  supreme.  He  may  be  aided,  but  he 
may  not  be  opposed. 

But  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  lawlessly  usurped 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  not  only  in 
the  case  of  O'Callaghan.  He  has  done  so  habituallv. 
Mr.  Newton,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  January  8th,  said:  "The  Department  of  Labor  is 
today,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  I  do  not  know  how 
long,  admitting  aliens  from  Europe  into  America  who 
do  not  bear  vised  passports,  and  they  are  doing  this 
in  instances  where  the  State  Department  has  expresslv 
refused  to  waive  the  requirements.  I  know  of  several 
such  instances." 

Mr.  Newton  cited  a  case  in  point.  It  was  the  Geitz 
case.  He  had  examined  the  files  "after  some  difncultv." 
The  form  provided  for  the  admission  of  the  immigrant 
"provided  the  State  Department  waived  the  vise  pro- 
vision."' This  proviso  had  been  struck  out  "with  a  big 
broad  pen  line  through  it,  and  the  opinion  was  signed 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Post."  Mr. 
Newton  went  on  to  say  that  "the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
openly  disregarding  the  law  and  holds  that  the  law 
does  not  pertain  to  him."  It  will  be  remembered  that 
we  have  already  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  activities 
of  Mr.  Post  and  his  practice  of  admitting  undesirable 
!  aliens  at  one  door  while  the  Department  of  Tustice 
chases  them  out  of  another.  We  have  also  been  told 
that  very  many  aliens  ordered  to  be  deported  and  sent 
East  for  that  purpose  are  at  once  liberated  by  Mr.  Post, 
and  we  know  at  once  the  class  of  alien  that  receives 
Mr.  Post's  favors. 

O'Callaghan  came  without  a  passport.  No  one  in- 
vited him  to  come,  not  even  the  buffoon  commission  of 
Mr.  Yillard.  The  Secretary  of  State  ordered  that  he 
be  deported.  A  board  of  inquiry  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment made  a  like  recommendation.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  decided  otherwise,  having  exactlv  the  same  right 
to  decide  the  matter  as  the  policeman  at  the  corner. 
So  O'Callaghan  remains  and  accomplishes  the  purpose 
of  his  mission,  the  law  receives  another  insult,  and 
even.-  criminal  in  the  country  is  notified  that  his  crimi- 
nality will  be  condoned  if  a  certain  number  of  votes 
are  thereby  "placated."  We  need  not  go  far  afield  to 
understand  the  crime  wave,  nor  why  the  Bolshevists, 
shepherded  by  their  guardian  angels  at  Washington, 
should  be  laving  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 


A  Lawless  Department 

Some  uncertainty  seems  to  exist  as  to  the  passport 
law  by  which  aliens  are  allowed  to  enter  this  country,  j 
We  have  just  been  hearing  of  a  conflict  of  action  and 
authority  between  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  reference  to  the  admis-  j 
sion  of  Donal  O'Callaghan,  lord  mayor  of  Cork.     It ! 
will  be  remembered  that  O'Callaghan  arrived  as  a  stow- 
away and  without  a  passport.     The  Secretary  of  State 
ordered  that  he  be  deported,  but  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
countermanded  that  order.     There  was  a  heated  dis- 
pute, and  we  are  told  that  the  matter  has  been  adjusted. 
None  the  less   O'Callaghan  is   still   here   and   accom- 
plishing the  purpose  for  which  he  came. 

There  is  no  ambiguity  whatever  about  the  law.  It  is ! 
as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  Authority  in  the  mat- ' 
ter  of  passports  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
with  no  one  else.  Other  officials  are  directed  to  assist 
him,  but  no  one  has  the  power  to  resist  him. 

The  passport  law  dates  from  May  22,  1918.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  alien  shall  enter  the  United  States  with- 
out a  passport  The  proclamation  of  the  President 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  the  au- 
thority to  determine  the  entry  or  departure  of  all 
aliens,  and  no  one   is  mentioned  as  sharing  that  au- 


Cuba  and  Self  -  Determination. 

Cuba,  in  spite  of  all  her  tutelage,  does  not  seem  yet 
able  to  govern  herself.  She  is  in  all  sorts  of  difficulties, 
financial,  economic,  and  political,  and  so  we  have  to 
send  General  Crowder  to  straighten  her  out 

In  some  respects  the  difficulties  of  Cuba  are  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  has  been  a  panic  as 
a  result  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  with  a  con- 
sequent paralysis  of  trade  and  a  general  inability  to 
pay  bills.  But  the  graver  troubles  are  political.  Cuba, 
like  so  many  other  Latin-American  states,  refuses  to 
see  anything  final  in  a  popular  election,  and  here  we 
have  the  best  of  all  tests  of  political  competence.  Cuba 
has  just  passed  through  a  presidential  election  and  the 
beaten  parry,  as  usual,  refuses  to  admit  that  it  is  beaten 
and  brings  charges  of  fraud.  There  are  some  other 
elections  that  may  have  a  decisive  bearing  upon  the 
main  issue  and  the  United  States  has  been  asked  by 
the  liberal  parry  to  supervise  these  elections  and  to 
insure  their  proper   conduct    - 

All  this  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  self- 
determination.  How  can  we  demand  the  application  of 
this  doctrine  to  people  who  are  far  behind  the  Cubans 
in  political  intelligence  while  we  see  that  the  Cubans 
themselves  can  not  get  along  without  our  intervention  ? 
Not  only  are  we  now  engaged  in  Cuban  intervention, 
and  rightly  so,  but  we  expresslv  demanded  the  right 
of  intervention  in  the  Cuban  treat}',  which  reads: 
"That  the  government  of  Cuba  consents  that  the  L"nited 
States  may  exercise  the  right  to  intervene  for  the 
preservation  of  Cuban  independence,  the  maintenance, 
of  a  government  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life, 
property,   and  individual  liberty,   and  for  discharging 
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the  obligation  with  respect  to  Cuba  imposed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  now  to  be  assumed  and  undertaken 
by  the  government  of  Cuba.'* 

How  can  we  keep  a  straight  face  in  demanding  self- 
determination  for  Armenians,  Egyptians,  and  Hindus 
•with  these  repeated  Cuban  failures  confronting  us?  We 
intervened  in  1906  and  remained  in  occupation  of  Cuba 
for  three  years.  Now  we  are  compelled  to  intervene 
once  more,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  another  season  of  occupation. 


Editorial  Notes. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  Who  could  have  sup- 
posed a  few  years  ago  that  the  pacific  Daniels,  the 
peace-at-any-price  Daniels,  would  live  to  see  the  day 
when  he  would  be  denounced  as  a  militarist  swash- 
buckler hungering  and  thirsting  for  armaments  and 
clamoring  for  naval  predominance.  This.,  says  the  New 
York  World,  is  precisely  what  Daniels  is  doing,  and  in 
order  to  give  point  to  its  contention  it  compares  Daniels 
to  Admiral  von  Tirpitz.  Surely  Daniels  must  writhe 
under  the  comparison,  and  our  sympathies  are  with  him. 
But  we  reserve  the  major  portion  of  our  condolences 
for  Admiral  von  Tirpitz.    What  must  he  think  ? 


improbable  that  he  may  even  attain  to  that  most  august  of 
civic  distinctions  and  have  the  freedom  of  New  York  con- 
fered  upon  him ! 

In  the  meantime  we  are  told  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  considering  his  case  !  And  we  Americans  are  expected  to 
take  this  official   farce   seriously: 

It  doesn't  require  much  imagination  to  picture  our  dis- 
tinguished guest  and  his  powerful  Irish  friends  in  this  country 
chuckling  over  the  humor  of  the  situation,  and  secretly  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  their  ''pull"  with  the  officials  at 
Washington. 

The  term  '"Greater  Ireland,"  which  a  prominent  Irish-Ameri- 
can ecclesiastic  applied  to  the  United  States,  may  not  be  so 
far-fetched   after  all.  Very   truly  yours, 

F.  L.  Eosqui. 


Not  a  single  Socialist  has  been  elected  to  the  French 
Senate.  Therefore  France  is  no  longer  in  danger  of 
the  red  wave.  The  French  Socialist  party  has  declared 
for  Lenine  and  the  International.  Therefore  the  tide 
of  Bolshevism  is  likely  to  submerge  France.  So  much 
depends  on  the  point  of  view  and  the  care  with  which 
we  select  the  news  or  allow  it  to  be  selected  for  us  by 
our  pastors  and  our  masters  of  the  daily  press.  But  the 
French  Senate  is  not  elected  on  a  popular  suffrage.  It 
is  chosen  by  a  vote  of  various  kinds  of  councilors  and 
deputies,  and  these  naturally  belong  to  the  conserva- 
tive classes  to  whom  Socialism  is  anathema.  The 
action  of  the  Socialists  is  far  more  significant  than  the 
election  of  the  senators. 


General  Hoffmann  believes,  or  says  he  believes,  that 
the  Russian  armies  will  attack  Poland  and  the  Balkan 
States  as  soon  as  the  weather  shall  allow  them  to  do 
so,  and  he  is  anxious  that  a  European  army  shall  be 
sent  against  them.  Now  it  may  be  that  General  Hoff- 
mann is  doing  no  more  than  trying  to  make  our  flesh 
creep  and  incidentally  securing  Allied  toleration  of  a 
large  German  army.  On  the  other  hand  he  may  be- 
lieve what  he  says,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  does. 
In  that  case  we  may  suppose  that  the  bad  dream  of  a 
Russian-German  alliance  has  passed  away  and  that  Ger- 
many is  now  genuinely  afraid  of  the  Frankenstein  mon- 
ster that  she  created  when  she  sent  Lenine  to  Russia 
with  his  pockets  heavy  with  German  gold.  That  was 
the  worst  day's  work  that  Germany  ever  did,  and  if  she 
is  now  to  be  hoist  with  her  own  petard  we  might  view 
the  process  with  some  equanimity  but  for  the  fact  that 
a  good  many  others  would  be  likely  to  share  the  same 
fate. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Harris  BilL 

San  Francisco,  January  25,  1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  enclose  a  recently  published  article 
from  which  it  appears  that  our  governor  favors  the  Harris 
dry  bill  and  will  sign  it  if  passed  by  the  legislature.  May  I 
be  permitted  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  California  have  just  voted  down  the  last  Harris  bill  by  a 
large  majority?  Does  our  governor  think  he  is  empowered 
to  sign  a  repetition  of  a  similar  measure  against  the  will  of 
the  people  and  keep  within  his  duty?  Your  views  upon  this 
question  will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  and  I  hope  you 
will  express   them   in  your  next  issue. 

Yours  respectfully,  Lemice  Terrieux,  Jr. 


Mayor  O'Callahan. 

New  York,  January  18,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  the  course  of  your  vigorous  and 
timely  campaign  agaisnt  Sinn  Fein  propaganda  in  this  country 
I  sincerely  hope  you  will  have  something  to  say  about  the 
recent  violation  of  our  passport  laws  by  the  mayor  of  Cork. 
His  surreptitious  arrival  here  strikes  me  as  an  incident  even 
more  serious  and  significant  than  the  attack  on  the  Union 
Club.  It  is  serious  because  it  exposes  our  government  at 
Washington  to  the  suspicious  of  connivance.  It  is  certainly 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  delayed  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  case  of  Mayor  O'Callahan  is 
part  of  a  well-concerted  scheme  to  enable  the  latter  to  accom- 
plish the  mission  that  brought  him  here — namely,  to  tell  be- 
fore the  precious  commission  of  Irish  "experts"  in  Washing- 
ton that  oft-repeated,  one-sided  story  of  the  British  savagery 
which  decent  Americans  are  growing  so  weary  of. 

It  fills  one  with  disgust  and  shame  to  think  that  while 
every  American  traveler  without  exception  must  submit  to  our 
rigorous  immigration  laws,  this  man  O'Callahan,  the  emissary 
of  dangerous  propagandists  who  are  deliberately  plotting  to 
destroy  the  friendship  between  two  great  nations,  comes  into 
the  country  in  defiance  of  our  laws  and  is  allowed  to  go  on 
his  way  rejoicing.  We  are  now  being  treated  to  the  hu- 
miliating spectacle  of  his  triumphal  progress  from  city  to  city, 
acclaimed  by  shouting  mobs  of  hyphenates.      It  is  not  at   all 


A  Beautiful  Poem. 

Los*  G.vros,  January  21,    1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:     Do  you  happen  to  have  seen  the  fol 
lowing  beautiful  poetry? 

ARTICLE    X    IN    WORKING    ORDER. 
The    Serbs  and   the   Rumanians 
Annoy  the  poor  Albanians, 
So    send    some    Pennsylvania 5 

All  thoroughly  equipped! 
The  Turks  and    Macedonians 
Are   fighting  Thessalonians, 
Ten  thousand  Washingtonians 

Are  wanted.     Have  them  shipped! 

The  Kurds  assault  Armenians, 
The  Poles  attack  Ruthenians, 
Don't  send  us  any  Fenians, 

For  Ireland's  in  a  stew! 
We  can  not  spare  Sardinians 
Or   even    Abyssinians, 
So   send  some  West  Virginians, 

Three   regiments  will   do! 

The   Finns   and    Scandinavians 
Are  stirring  up  Moldavians 
To    massacre    Moravians, 

Send  cowboys  or  police! 
And  since  the  vile  Bulgarians 
Are   acting  like  barbarians, 
A  corps  of  Delawarians 

Is   needed   now   in   Greece ! 

The  Letts  and  Lithuanians, 
Gaiicians    and   Ukrainians 
Are   killing    Transylvanians, 

And  this  we  can't  allow! 
We're    short  of    Caledonians, 
So  send   some  Oregonians, 
New  Yorkers,  or  Bostonians 

To  stop  this  bloody  row! 

F.  H.  McC. 


IF  ONLY  ENGLAND  KNEW! 


Help  for  Germany. 

San  Fran-cisco,  January  25,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir :  I  want  to  commend  Jane  Gray  in 
giving  the  facts  she  did,  as  published  in  your  last  issue. 
Many  more  instances  of  the  continued  deception  and  traitor- 
ous acts  of  the  Huns  can  be  given.  I  dislike  to  see  well- 
meaning  people  who  read  little  and  think  less  deceived. 

Any  one  who  was  in  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France  and  Germany, 
who  knows  the  Austrians  and  Germans  as  I  do,  knows  how 
they  laugh  at  and  ridicule  sillj-,  idiotic  Americans  who 
imagine  that  for  "our  giving  $1  to  their  $2,"  as  campaign 
speakers  tell  us,  they  will  "remember  the  kindness  of  demo- 
cratic America  to  democratic  Germany."  What  foolish,  senti- 
mental twaddle !  Yes,  they  will  remember  how  and  where 
to  turn  again  to  beg  and  cry  "kamerad,"  just  as  they  did 
when  fighting,   and  then  stab  us  in  the  back. 

One  marvels  at  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  those  who 
pretend  to  know,  who  set  themselves  up  to  be  "leaders,"  be 
they  preachers,  professors,  or  other  self-styled  "idealists," 
that  they  should  be  so  grossly  deceived  by  those  pro-Germans 
who  are  so  anxious  to  have  trade  relations  with  Germany  as 
to  lend  themselves  to  such  propaganda. 

Have  we  forgotten  the  prodigious  flow  of  words,  words, 
words  about  "democracy,"  brotherly  kindness,  and  humanity 
with  which  we  were  regaled  by  Wilson  in  his  continuous 
letters  to  the  Kaiser  for  almost  three  years  after  the  war 
began.  The  Kaiser's  replies  were  equally  as  fine  and  pleasing 
to  read,  and  Wilson  and  our  "idealists"  imagined  they  were 
doing  wondrous  things.  And  we  were  shipping  them  food 
and  supplies  just  the  same  as  now. 

But  during  all  those  horrible  three  years  of  words  the  Ger- 
man people — men.  women,  and  children — were  fighting  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  and  were  guilty  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes  against  women  and  children,  boasting  of  the  fact  that 
they  believed  in  the  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  if  these 
innocent  women  and  children  could  not  survive  working  in 
the  mines  and  munition  factories  they  deserved  to  die.  That 
was  and  is  the  German  doctrine  and  practice.  Has  the  leopard 
changed  his  spots? 

Our  self-styled  idealist  leader,  so  intoxicated  by  the  sound 
of  his  voluminous  words,  was  going  up  and  down  the  land 
for  almost  three  years  after  the  war  began  with  these  words  : 
"With  the  causes  and  objects  of  the  war  we  are  not  con- 
cerned. The  obscure  fountains  from  which  this  stupendous 
flood  has  burst  forth  we  are  not  even  interested  to  search 
for  or  explore."  This  was  one  of  his  many  speeches  delivered 
even  a  year  after  the  Lusitania  was  sunk. 

This  was  exactly  the  kind  of  talk  the  Germans  wanted, 
as  it  enabled  them  to  continue  their  hellish  crimes  and 
methods,  and  the  nation  was  deceived  because  Wilson  kept 
telling  the  American  people,  "I  will  keep  you  fully  informed," 
and  that  was  the  kind  of  information  he  gave  out. 

Have  the  Germans  kept  their  promises  made  over  two  years 
ago  as  to  disarmament  or  reparation  ?  They  are  even  now 
feeding  and  supporting  their  large  standing  armies,  and  we 
are  actually  helping  them  with  our  relief  work. 

They  boast  of  believing  in  the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  If 
need  be,  would  it  not  be  more  kind  to  their  little  children 
to  die  in  infancy  (of  which  there  is  no  danger)  rather  than 
later  in  the  trenches  when  they  have  begun  their  next  world 
war,  of  which  they  are  continually  bragging.  Only  this  week 
one  of  their  prominent  generals  in  addressing  school  chil- 
dren said.  "We  must  keep  our  sword  sharp  and  clean  for  the 
Fatherland — we   never   forget." 

Would  these  campaigners  have  us  believe  these  children 
will  listen  to  "democratic"  America  rather  than  to  their  own 
flesh  and  blood  and  the  advice  of  their  own  generals?  Can 
the  Ethiopian   change   his  skin? 

As  a  penalty-  for  the  American  people  giving  heed  to  the 
"voice  of  democracy,"  with  which  our  nation  has  been  cursed 
for  the  last  eight  years,  we  have  paid  dearly  with  the  blood 
of  over  100,000  Americans,  to  say  nothing  of  twice  that  num- 
ber in  wounded,  many  of  them  permanently  so.  Many  of  the 
families  of  our  soldiers  are  destitute  and  in  want  while  we 
are  being  beguiled  and  befooled. 

Yours  truly,  George  W.  Monroe. 


Iceland  proposes  to  utilize  her  numerous  waterfalls 
in  carrying  out  an  extensive  programme  of  water- 
power  distribution. 


(By  a  Correspondent  of  the  London  Times.   November  30th.) 

If  only  the  people  in  England  knew.  .  .  .  Every- 
where in  Ireland  today  you  hear  that  crv. 

Men  and  women  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion 
and  religious  faith — Catholics,  Protestants,  Unionists, 
Xationalists,  even  large  numbers  of  Sinn  Feiners — are 
united  in  that  inarticulate  appeal.  They  are  not  in  the 
mood  to  put  any  trust  in  governments  and  statesmen. 
But  they  feel  that  if  the  people  in  the  sister  isle  knew 
what  is  happening  in  their  country  they  would  in- 
evitably take  steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  intolerable 
suffering,  the  nightmare  of  terror,  by  which  they  are 
now  cowed  and  tortured.  Day  after  day  and  night 
after  night — especially  night  after  night — murder  and 
violence  and  terrorism  are  knocking  at  their  doors.  In 
the  disturbed  areas — and  at  any  moment  any  district 
may  be  added  to  the  list — no  house,  no  hotel,  no  church, 
no  train,  no  tramcar,  no  road,  no  place  that  is  not 
guarded  by  armed  forces  superior  to  the  possible  at- 
tackers is  safe  from  the  rule  of  the  revolver. 

There  is  no  laughter  today  in  Ireland.  It  has  fled  the 
land,  banished  first  of  all  by  the  terrorism  of  Sinn 
Fein,  grim,  cold-blooded,  and  cruel,  and  now  by  the 
added  fear  of  reprisals.  Between  the  nether  and  upper 
millstones  the  law-abiding  population — that  is,  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland — are  ground 
to  powder.  They  live  a  life  of  panic.  They  have  be- 
come a  nation  of  whispers.  No  man  can  trust  his 
neighbor  unless  he  is  an  intimate  friend.  They  dare 
not  discuss  in  public  even  the  reports  of  horrors  with 
which  the  newspapers  are  daily  filled.  Some  enemy 
might  hear. 

Some  of  the  acts  of  violence  can  be  definitely  put 
down  to  definite  motives  and  agencies.  But  there  are 
others.  No  one  outside  the  gang  of  the  actual  mur- 
derers knows  for  certain  who  were  the  slayers  of 
McCurtain  or  Father  Griffin.  No  one  can  go  to  bed 
at  night  without  the  feeling  that  armed  men  may  walk 
into  his  bedroom  in  the  hours  of  darkness.  At  any 
moment  the  dreaded  hammering  at  the  door  may  come, 
and  then  no  power  on  earth  can  keep  the  door  closed. 
In  the  streets,  even  before  the  curfew  hour,  peaceable 
citizens  may  find  themselves  held  up  on  their  way,  and 
unable,  sometimes  for  hours,  to  go  about  their  business 
or  return  to  their  homes. 

Hardly  an  evening  passes  without,  in  one  district  or 
another,  the  sound  of  rifle  or  revolver  shots.  Grim 
letters  of  personal  warning,  notices  of  forthcoming 
vengeance  on  whole  towns,  and  similar  alarming  threats 
are  almost  commonplaces  of  life.  It  is  easy  to  find 
people  who  have  been  cruelly  knocked  about,  or  thrown 
into  rivers,  or  who  have  had  their  houses  burned  about 
their  ears.  Every  night  thousands  of  people  sleep  in 
the  fields,  under  hedges,  or  haystacks,  because  they  dare 
not  sleep  at  home.  Every  night,  if  they  stay  in  their 
houses,  many  thousands  go  to  bed  in  fear  and  trembling, 
in  a  Christian  land,  in  the  twentieth  century,  in  a  time 
of  peace.    . 

Why  do  these  things  happen?  "Why  are  servants  of 
the  crown  charged  with  pillage  and  arson  and  what 
amounts  to  lynch  law,  and  even  with  drunkenness  and 
murder?  How  can.  the  reign  of  terror  be  stopped? 
Many  men  have  tried  to  answer  that  last  question : 
many  men  in  Ireland  and  England  think  of  hardlv  any- 
thing else  but  the  possible  steps  that  might  bring  about 
a  settlement.  The  mass  of  tne  people  of  Ireland  are 
beginning,  in  the  last  resort,  to  believe  that  it  is  only 
the  people  of  England  who  can  do  it. 

But  how?  Sinn  Feiners  declare  that  there  were  no 
shootings  of  policemen  until  the  government,  by  a  long 
campaign  of  arrests,  imprisonment  without  trial,  and 
other  repressive  measures,  had  exasperated  the  people 
beyond  bearing.  The  forces  of  the  crown  contend  that 
the  reprisals,  which  they  admit,  only  came  into  force 
after  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  scores  of  policemen, 
who  for  years  had  been  unable  to  leave  their  barracks 
except  in  strong  force,  and  equally  cruel  murders  of 
soldiers  and  officers  had  made  their  comrades  and 
fellow-servants  of  the  crown  see  red  and  break  bounds. 
Every  one,  except  the  extreme  Sinn  Feiners,  knows, 
though  many  are  afraid  to  admit  it,  that  before  the  Irish 
people  were  terrorized,  as  they  now  are,  by  the  excesses 
sometimes  committed  by  members  of  the  crown  forces, 
as  a  rule  not  in  uniform,  they  were  terrorized  by  the 
tvranny  of  Sinn  Fein,  by  night  raids  in  search  of  arms, 
by  compulsion  of  the  younger  men,  enforced  by  threats 
of  death,  from  which  there  was  only  one  way  of  escape, 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  Republican  army. 

Today,   whatever  degree  of  truth   there   may  be   in 
these   statements   and   counter-statements,   there   is   no 
question  about  the  present  state  of  affairs.    Where  there 
was  one  tyranny  and  one  terrorism  there  are  now  two. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over  again  that  to  put 
down    the   first   tyranny,    that    of   the    extreme    revolu- 
tionary body,  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  government  and 
the  forces  under  their  command.     It  has  to  be  remem- 
bered— as    the    hideous    crimes    of   last    Sunday    week 
showed  with  such  terrible  clearness — that,  in  the  exe- 
cution  of  that   duty,   these   men.   soldiers,   police,   and 
auxiliaries,  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  under- 
go daily  an  ordeal  even  more  trying  than  that 
most  of  them  were  exposed  in  the  war,  when  th 
was    an    open    enemy,    and    they    themselves 
weapons  for  self-defense  as  well  as  offense, 
of  that  difference,  because  of  the  cruelty  an 
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and  treachery  of  their  assailants,  some  of  them  have 
themselves  committed  acts  of  terrorism  and  violence  of 
which  no  disciplined  force  should  be  guilty,  or,  indeed, 
can  be  guilty,  without  very  grave  and  regrettable  effects 
on  their  morale. 

Meanwhile,  the  innocent  section  of  the  people  of 
Ireland — all.  that  is  to  say,  but  a  comparatively  small 
number — suffer  for  the  excesses  of  both  sides.  They 
may  be,  they  are,  to  blame,  in  that  they  have  not  evolved 
a  public  opinion,  however  they  may  privately  detest 
Sinn  Fein  crimes,  strong  enough  to  make  these  mur- 
ders impossible.  But  they  are,  not  unnaturally,  so  ab- 
jectly cowed  by  the  rule  of  the  revolver,  and  the 
assassins  in  their  midst,  that  any  other  attitude  than 
their  present  one  of  enforced  submission  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  of  them. 

It  is  in  this  condition  of  mind  that  they  instinctively 
feel  that  only  the  people  of  England  can  save  them. 
Thev  are  sick  to  death  of  the  violence  of  Sinn  Fein, 
the  action  of  which  has  not  only  terrorized  them,  but 
has  stopped  the  greater  part  of  their  trains,  so  that  they 
can  not  market  their  produce,  has  enormously  increased 
their  rates,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  refusal  to  submit 
county  and  district  council  accounts  to  government 
audit,  has  damned  the  source  of  government  loans  to 
the  extent  of  many  hundred  thousands  of  pounds,  and 
consequently  put  an  end  to  housing  and  building  opera- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  given  them  nothing, 
and  it  is  significant  that  some  of  the  county  councils 
are  beginning  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  policy 
laid  down  by  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders.  So  far  this  tend- 
ency is  only  partial,  and  is  due  to  economic  and  not  to 
moral  reasons.  But  it  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  much 
larger  revolt. 

It  is  strongly  held  by  men  of  moderate  opinion  in 
Ireland  that,  although  in  the  1918  election  the  twenty- 
six  counties  voted  for  Republicanism  or  the  institution 
of  Dail  Eireann  (on  a  register  which  was  grossly  tarn- 1 
pered  with,  and  under  Sinn  Fein  intimidation),  thej 
majority  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  their  convinced  Na- 
tionalist feelings,  are  sufficiently  alive  to  their  own 
interests  to  fear  the  results  of  complete  separation  from 
the  empire.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  government  were 
to  propose  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  measure  of 
Home  Rule  embodying  four  principal  conditions,  and 
were  to  submit  it  to  a  referendum  by  secret  ballot  on 
a  register  of  voters  jointly  revised  by  the  King's  Lieu- 
tenants and  a  Sinn  Fein  representative  in  each  county, 
it  would  command  the  support  of  at  least  a  75  per  cent, 
majority-.     The  four  conditions  laid  down  are: 

(1)  The  strategic  unity  of  the  empire. 

(2)  Ulster — Decentralization  of  the  six  counties  in- 
terunifying  council. 

(3)  Assumption  by  Ireland  of  its  proper  share  of 
national  debt. 

(4)  Full  control  of  finance,  customs,  excise,  and  in- 
come tax. 

When  Irishmen  say,  "If  people  in  England  only 
knew,"  what  they  practically  mean  is  that  if  they  knew 
what  is  happening  in  Ireland  they  would  be  so  shocked 
and  horrified  that  they  would  press  upon  the  govern- 
ment the  offer  of  some  such  proposal  which  they  would 
be  prepared  willingly  to  accept.  That  seems  to  be 
what  they  have  at  the  back  of  their  heads,  though  at 
the  present  moment  what  they  most  ardently  long  for 
is,  hot  political  offers  of  any  kind,  but  the  cessation  of 
raids  and  reprisals. 

With  regard  to  reprisals,  every  man  of  sanity  and 
humane  and  just  impulses  must  be  with  them.  The 
case  of  raids,  decently  conducted  and  with  as  much 
consideration  for  the  innocent  and  as  little  terror  as 
possible,  is  different.  At  present  the  government's  first 
duty  is  to  stop  the  murder  campaign,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose raids  seem  to  be  a  necessary  instrument  and  the 
most  effective  that  lies  to  their  hand,  always  assuming 
that  reprisals  are  to  be  vigorously  suppressed  instead 
of  weakly  tolerated  and  ignored.  They  are,  under  what- 
ever provocation  they  may  have  been  committed,  vile 
and  suicidally  dangerous. 

It  is  felt,  however,  by  those  who  can  look  beyond 
the  calamities  and  horrors  of  the  present  moment,  that 
a  political  proposal  on  the  lines  suggested  above  would 
have  such  an  effect  on  the  Irish  as  a  whole  that  Sinn 
Fein  crime  would  find  itself  in  an  environment  much 
less  favorable  to  its  activity  than  that  now  existing. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say,  also,  that  there  are  Sinn  Feiners 
and  Sinn  Feiners,  and  that  some  of  those  in  authority-, 
whose  hands  are  not  actually  stained  with  murder,  de- 
clare that  Dail  Eireann,  if  it  were  allowed  to  meet  and 
function  publicly,  could  effectively  and  quickly  put  an 
end  to  the  murder  campaign.  The  more  moderate  party, 
those  who  would  welcome,  as  Home  Rulers  and  not  as 
Republicans,  the  political  offer  outlined  above,  believe 
in  the  same  way  that  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  would, 
with  a  reconstituted  and  unarmed  police,  backed,  if 
necessary,  by  British  troops,  itself  be  able  to  break  up 
and  suppress  the  murder  gang.  In  both  cases  the  point 
is  that  many  Irishmen  believe  that,  as  Irishmen,  they 
can  put  an  end  to  these  murders  if  they  themselves 
are  left  to  deal  with  them. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Experts  have  estimated  that  20.000.000  tons  of  paper 
vj'p  can  be  produced  each  year  from  India's  bamboos 
-   ;  grasses. 

■■» 

1  ore  than  25,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  salmon 
■-ining  industrv  in  the  State  of  Washington. 


Uncle  Joe  Cannon  has  been  nominated  for  a  seat  in 
the  House  twenty-five  times  and  elected  twenty-three 
times,  the  longest  service  in  Congress  on  record. 

Yaughan  Williams,  whose  "A  London  Symphony" 
was  recently  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America, 
is  a  Gloucestershire  man.  Born  in  1872,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Charterhouse  School  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  studied  music  at  the  Royal  College  in 
London. 

Booth  Tarkington,  Iorado  Taft,  Childe  Hassam,  and 
David  Jayne  Hill  were  recently  elected  to  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  to  fill  the  vacancies 
resulting  from  the  deaths  of  William  Dean  Howells, 
Alden  Weir,  Dr.  Horatio  Parker,  and  Kenyon  Cox. 
The  membership  of  the  academy  is  limited  to  fifty. 

Ezra  Meeker,  known  from  coast  to  coast  by  his  pil- 
grimages with  an  ox-drawn  prairie  schooner  over  the 
route  of  the  old  Oregon  trail,  which  he  traveled  for  the 
first  time  fifty  years  ago  on  his  westward  journey,  cele- 
brated his  ninetieth  birthday  recently.  The  celebration 
included  an  old-fashioned  spelling  bee,  with  a  spelling 
book  published  in  1829  used  as  the  text.  Fifty  years' 
residence  in  Oregon  was  required  of  entrants.  Mr. 
Meeker  sought  for  years  the  erection  of  a  string  of 
monuments  across  the  plains,  marking  the  Oregon  trail. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm,  once  Crown  Prince  of  Germany, 
has  suffered  the  most  from  the  revolution.  He  is  rep- 
resented by  his  Berlin  friends  as  dolefully  writing  his 
memoirs,  playing  the  fiddle,  or  painting  in  the  prison  of 
the  fisher  hut  on  the  Isle  of  Wieringen.  A  dingy  cabin, 
they  say  it  is.  He  has  no  comrades  besides  the  parish 
pastor,  no  games,  no  sports,  no  circle  of  enthusiasts  to 
indulge  his  moods.  His  boys  are  growing  up,  and  he 
can  not  share  their  boyhood.  His  wife  comes  to  Hol- 
land only  rarely.  He  is  the  mournfullest  of  exiles,  a 
dilettante  with  a  pen,  a  violin,  and  a  painter's  kit — and 
with  a  parson  for  a  chum. 

Elihu  Root  was  born  in  Clinton,  Xew  York.  His 
youth  and  early  education  were  what  these  things  have 
been  in  the  lives  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  Al- 
though he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  when  he  came 
to  Xew  York,  what  he  sought  then  was  a  clerkship,  not 
the  opportunity  to  practice  and  incidentally  starve  while 
waiting  for  clients.  Labor,  early  and  late,  has  been 
from  that  time  to  this  his  life,  and  he  has  never  found 
it  drudgery.  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  State,  this 
man's  fidelity  to  clients  saw  no  change  when  that  client 
was  his  country.  At  his  office  in  Nassau  Street  he  is 
to  be  found  every  day  devoting  his  high  talents  in  the 
whole-souled  and  efficient  way  that  has  marked  his  en- 
tire career. 

Louis  Couperus,  the  distinguished  Dutch  novelist, 
lived  as  a  child  in  Java  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  manhood  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France. 
He  is  of  Scottish  ancestry.  His  name,  originally 
Cowper  or  Cooper,  was  Latinized  into  Couperus  in 
Friesland,  where  his  forebears,  banished  for  political 
reasons,  took  refuge  during  the  reign  of  Mary  Stuart. 
He  claims  a  collateral  kinsmanship  with  the  Earls 
Cowper,  boasts  a  similar  pedigree,  and  bears  the  same 
coat-of-arms.  The  sun  and  the  classics  are  what 
Couperus  loves  best  in  this  world.  His  character,  as 
reflected  in  his  novels,  appears  to  be  a  curious  mixture 
of  the  gray  melancholy  engendered  by  the  moist  skies 
of  his  native  Netherlands  and  the  radiant  joy  of  life 
derived  from  his  long  following  of  the  sunshine. 

Lord  Onslow,  who  recently  has  been  appointed  to 
the  post  of  civil  lord  of  the  admiralty,  was  in  the 
United  States  last  spring,  and  is  the  fifth  earl  of  his 
line.  He  was  formerly  in  diplomacy,  serving  as  secre- 
tary of  embassy  at  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Petrograd,  and 
while  at  Tangiers  managed  to  master  Arabic  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  granted  a  special  allowance  by 
the  government.  He  also  was  employed  in  Siberia, 
especially  at  Vladivostok,  in  1917-1918.'  Lord  Onslow 
can  trace  his  ancestry  back  to  Roger,  Lord  of  Ondes- 
lowe,  who  flourished  in  1231,  his  more  immediate  fore- 
bears including  Richard  Onslow,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Another  an- 
cestor, Sir  Richard  Onslow,  after  vainly  urging  Oliver 
Cronnvell  to  assume  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
execution  of  Charles  I,  assisted  in  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  His  son,  Sir  Arthur  Onslow,  who  married 
the  only  child  and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Foot,  lord 
mayor  of  London,  was  permitted  by  Charles  II  to  in- 
herit his  father-in-law's  baronetcy,' and  left  an  eldest 
son  who,  on  retiring  from  the  Speakership  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Onslow. 

Russell  H.  Comvell  was  born  on  a  threadbare  farm 
in'the  Berkshire  Hills  of  western  Massachusetts  in  1843. 
He  struggled  and  suffered  as  only  the  spirited  child  of 
poverty-stricken  parents  can  when  driven  to  seek  the 
opportunity  of  education.  He  paid  the  harsh  price 
which  schools  and  colleges  exact  of  impoverished 
youth.  The  struggles  of  those  days  burned  deeply. 
They  determine  his  work  today.  He  left  the  farm. 
Success  came  to  him.  He  was  thrown  in  contact  with 
many  of  the  great  figures  of  the  world.  John  Brown 
was  a  familiar  guest  at  his  father's  home.  He  knew 
Lincoln.  William  Cullen  Bryant  was  a  neighbor.  Emer- 
son he  knew.  Longfellow  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
were  his  friends.    As  he  freed  himself  from  the  limita- 


tions of  his  early  environment  he  got  the  chance  to  meet 
many  of  the  Victorian  giants.  Garibaldi  was  his  friend 
and  host.  Bismarck  he  knew-  slightly.  He  visited  th 
homes  of  Tennyson  and  Dickens.  As  a  lecturer  he 
served  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Robert  Ingersoll, 
and  John  B.  Gough.  Among  writers,  Horace  Greeley 
and  Bayard  Taylor  were  his  companions.  He  laid  th' 
foundation  of  fortune  as  a  lawyer  and  editor.  Then 
suddenly  he  left  it  all  and  became  a  preacher  on  a  pit- 
tance, and  unexpectedly  discovered  that  his  real  caree: 
had  begun. 

■■■ 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Mother  and  Daughter, 
High  as  my  heart !  the  quip  be  mine 
That  draws  their  stature  to  a  line. 
My  pair  of  fairies  plump  and  dark, 
The  dryads  of  my  cattle  park. 
Here  by  my  window  close  I  sit, 
And  watch  (and  my  heart  laughs  at  it) 
How  these  my  dragon-lilies  are 
Alike  and  yet  dissimilar. 
From  European  womankind 
They  are  divided  and  defined 
By  the  free  limb  and  the  plain   mind, 
The  nobler  gait,  the  naked  foot. 
The    indiscreeter   petticoat ; 
And  show,   by  each  endearing  cause. 
More  like  what  Eve  in   Eden  was — 
Buxom  and  free,  flowing  and  fine, 
In  everj'  limb,  in  every  line, 
Inimitably  feminine. 
Like  ripe  fruit  on  the  espaliers 
Their    sun-bepainted    hue    appears, 
And  the  white  lace  (when  lace  they  wear) 
Shows  on  their  golden  breast  more  fair. 
So  far  the  same  they  seem,  and  yet 
One  apes  the  shrew,  one  the  coquette — 
A  sybil  or  a  truant  child 
One  runs — with  a  crop  halo — wild  ; 
And  one  more  sedulous  to  please. 
Her  long  dark  hair,  deep  as  her  knees, 
And   thrid   with   living   silver,   sees. 
What  need  have  I  of  wealth  or  fame, 
A  club,   an  often-printed   name? 
It  more  contents  my  heart  to  know 
Them  going  simply  to  and  fro ; 
To  see  the  dear  pair  pause  and  pass 
Girded,  among  the  drenching  grass, 
In  the  resplendent  sun,  or  hear. 
When  the  huge  moon  delays  to  appear, 
Their  kindred  voices  sounding  near 
In  the  veranda  twilight.     So 
Sound   ever ;    so,    forever   go 
And  come  upon  your  strong  brown  feet 
Twin  honors  to  my  country-seat, 
And  its  too   happy  master  lent : 
My   solace   and   its   ornament. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 


He  and  She. 


"She  is  dead!"  they  said  to  him;   "come  away; 

Kiss   her  and   leave   her, — thy  love   is   clay!" 

They  smoothed  her  tresses  of  dark  brown  hair; 

On  her  forehead  of  stone  they  laid  it  fair ; 

Over  her  eyes  that  gazed  too  much 

They  drew  the  lids  with  gentle  touch  : 

With  a  tender  touch  they  closed  up  well 

The  sweet  thin  lips  that  had  secrets  to  tell ; 

About  her  brows  and  beautiful  face 

They  tied  her  veil  and  her  marriage  lace, 

And  drew  on  her  white  feet  her  white  silk  shoes — 

Which  were  the  whitest  no  eye  could  choose — 

And  over  her  bosom  they  crossed  her  hands. 

"Come  away !"  they  said ;  "God  understands." 

And  there  was  silence,  and  nothing  there 

But  silence,  and  scents  of  eglantere, 

And  jasmine,  and  roses,   and  rosemary ; 

And  they  said.  "As  a  lady  should  lie,  lies  she." 

And  they  held  their  breath  till  they  left  the  room. 

With  a  shudder,  to  glance  at  its  stillness  and  gloom. 

But  he  who  loved  her  too  well  to  dread 

The  sweet,  the  stately,  the  beautiful  dead, 

He  lit  his  lamp  and  took  the  key 

And  turned  it — alone  again — he  and  she. 

He  and  she ;  but  she  would  not  speak. 

Though  he  kissed,  in   the  old  place,  the  quiet  cheek. 

He  and  she ;  yet  she  would  not  smile. 

Though  he  called  her  the  names  she  loved  ere  while. 

He  and  she ;   still  she  did  not  move 

To  any  one  passionate  whisper  of  love. 

Then  he  said :     "Cold  lips  and  breasts  without  breath, 

Is  there  no  voice,  no  language  of  death? 

Dumb  to  the  ear  and  still  to  the  sense, 

But  to  heart  and  to  soul  distinct,  intense  ? 

See  now;   I  will  listen  with  my  soul,  not  ear; 

What  was  the  secret  of  dying,   dear  ? 

Was  it  the   infinite  wonder   of  all 

That  you   ever   could  let  life's  flower  fall  ? 

Or  was   it  a  greater  marvel  to   feel 

The  perfect  calm  o'er  the  agony  steal? 

Was  the  miracle  greater  to  find  how  deep 

Beyond  all   dreams  sank  downward  that   sleep  ? 

Did  life  roll  back  its  records,   dear, 

And  show1,   as  they  say  it  does,  past  things  clear? 

And  was  it  the  innermost  heart  of  the  bliss 

To  find  out  soul,  what  a  wisdom  love  is? 

0  perfect  dead !      O  dead  most  dear, 

1  hold  the  breath  of  my  soul  to  hear  ! 
I  listen  as  deep   as  to  horrible  hell, 

As  high  as  to  heaven,  and  you  do  not  tell. 

There  must  be  pleasure  in  dying,  sweet, 

To  make  you  so  placid  from  head  to   feet ! 

I  would  tell  you,  darling,  if  I  were  dead, 

And  'twere  your  hot  tears  upon  my  brow  shed, — 

I  would  say,   though  the  Angel  of  Death  had  laid 

His  sword  on  my  lips  to  keep  it  unsaid. 

You   should  not   ask  vainly,  -with   streaming  eyes, 

Which  of  all  deaths  was  the  chiefest  surprise; 

The  very-  strangest  and  suddenest  thing 

Of  all  the  surprises  that  dying  must  bring." 

Ah,  foolish  world;  O  most  kind  dead! 

Though  he  told  me,  who  will  believe  it  was  said  ? 

Who  "believe   that  he   heard  her  say, 

With  the  sweet,  soft  voice,  in  the  dear  old  way: 

"The  utmost  wonder  is  this, — I  hear 

And  see  you,  and  love  you,  and  kiss  you,  dear ; 

And  am  your  angel,  who  was  your  bride. 

And  know  that,  though  dead,   I  have  never  died." 

— Edwin  Arnold. 
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THE  DAYS  BEFORE  YESTERDAY. 


Lord    Frederic   Hamilton  Writes  a   Second  Volume   of    His 
Reminiscences. 


Lord  Frederic  Hamilton  is  a  modest  man,  at  least  if 
such  a  characteristic  may  be  deduced  from  his  preface. 
He  says  he  was  taken  wholly  by  surprise  by  the  success 
following  the  publication  of  his  "The  Vanished  Pomps 
of  Yesterday,"  and  that  he  has  been  thereby  encouraged 
to  extract  some  further  reminiscences  from  the  lumber- 
room  of  his  recollections.  But  he  warns  us  that  we 
need  expect  no  startling  recollections,  nor  stale  whiffs 
of  forgotten  scandals.  He  gives  us  only  "a  record  of 
everyday  events,"  but  covering  different  ground  from 
those  recounted  in  his  former  book.  And  it  may  be 
said  at  once  that  the  author  is  no  less  interesting  for 
his  avoidance  of  scandals. 

One  of  Lord  Frederic's  earliest  recollections  is  of 
the  artist  Landseer : 

Landseer  was  a  most  delightful  person,  and  the  best  com- 
pany that  can  be  imagined.  My  father  and  mother  were  quite 
devoted  to  him,  and  both  of  them  always  addressed  him  as 
"Lanny."  My  mother  going  to  call  on  him  at  his  St.  John's 
Wood  house,  found  "Lanny"  in  the  garden,  working  from  a 
ladder  on  a  gigantic  mass  of  clay.  Turning  the  corner,  she 
was  somewhat  alarmed  at  finding  a  full-grown  lion  stretched 
out  on  the  lawn.  Landseer  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
government  to  model  the  four  lions  for  the  base  of  Nelson's 
pillar  in  Trafalgar  Square.  He  had  made  some  studies  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  but  as  he  always  preferred  working  from 
the  live  model,  he  arranged  that  an  elderly  and  peculiarly 
docile  lion  should  be  brought  to  his  house  from  the  Zoo  in 
a  furniture  van  attended  by  two  keepers.  Should  any  one 
wish  to  know  what  that  particular  lion  looked  like,  they  have 
only  to  glance  at  the  base  of  the  Nelson  pillar.  On  paying 
an  afternoon  call  it  is  so  unusual  to  find  a  live  lion  included 
among  the  guests  that  my  mother's  perturbation  at  finding 
herself  in  such  close  proximity  to  a  huge  loose  carnivore  is, 
perhaps,   pardonable. 

Landseer  became  hopelessly  insane  toward  the  end 
of  his  life,  and  during  his  periods  of  violence  he  was 
a  dangerous  homicidal  maniac: 

Landseer  painted  his  last  Academy  picture,  "The  Baptismal 
Font,"  whilst  staying  with  us.  It  is  a  perfectly  meaningless 
composition,  representing  a  number  of  sheep  huddled  round  a 
font,  for  whatever  allegorical  significance  he  originally  meant 
to  give  it  eluded  the  poor  clouded  brain.  As  he  always  painted 
from  the  live  model,  he  sent  down  to  the  Home  Farm  for  two 
sheep,  which  he  wanted  driven  upstairs  into  his  bedroom,  to 
the  furious  indignation  of  the  housekeeper,  who  declared,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  reason,  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  a 
house  well  if  live  sheep  were  to  be  allowed  in  the  best  bed- 
rooms. So  Landseer,  his  easel  and  colors  and  his  sheep  were 
all  transferred  to  the  garden. 

On  another  occasion  there  was  some  talk  about  a  savage 
bull.  Landseer,  muttering  "Bulls!  bulls!  bulls!"  snatched  up 
an  album  of  my  sister's,  and  finding  a  blank  page  in  it,  made 
an  exquisite  little  drawing  of  a  charging  bull.  The  disordered 
brain  repeating  "Bulls !  bulls !  bulls !"  he  then  drew  a  bulldog, 
a  pair  of  bullfinches  surrounded  by  bulrushes,  and  a  hooked 
bull  trout  fighting  furiously  for  freedom.  That  page  has  been 
cut  out  and  framed  for  fifty  years. 

The  author  tells  us  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Claud  Hamil 
ton,  who  sat  in  Parliament  for  nearly  forty  years  and 
who  once  made  an  impromptu  speech  lasting  for  four 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  in  order  "to  talk  a  bill  out." 
And  of  course  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  Victoria : 

I  shall  never  forget  my  bitter  disappointment  the  first  time 
I  was  taken,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  see  Queen  Victoria.  I  had 
pictured  to  myself  a  dazzling  apparition  arrayed  in  sumptuous 
robes,  seated  on  a  golden  throne ;  a  glittering  crown  on  her 
head,  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  an  orb  grasped  in  the  other.  I 
had  fancied  Her  Majesty  seated  thus,  motionless  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  simply  "reigning."  I 
could  have  cried  with  disappointment  when  a  middle-aged 
lady,  simply  dressed  in  widow's  "weeds"  and  wearing  a  widow's 
cap,  rose  from  an  ordinary  armchair  to  receive  us.  I  duly 
made  my  bow,  but  having  a  sort  of  idea  that  it  had  to  be  in- 
definitely repeated,  went  on  nodding  like  a  porcelain  Chinese 
mandarin,   until   ordered  to   stop. 

But  his  brother  did  better  still,  for  when  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  queen  he  promptly  stood  on  his  head, 
and  we  are  told  that  she  was  ''exceedingly  angry." 

The  author's  father  became  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  we  are  told  of  an  amusing  incident  that 
occurred  while  on  the  trip  from  Holyhead.  It  is  em- 
bodied in  the  complaint  made  to  the  chief  stewardess 
by  the  chief  steward  about  ten  minutes  before  the  new 
Lord  Lieutenant  came  on  board: 

"I  put  out  the  spirit  decanters  on  the  supper-table,"  says  Mr. 
Murphy,  "and  see!  Them  Dublin  waiters  have  every  drop 
of  it  drunk  on  me,"  he  goes  on,  showing  me  the  empty  de- 
canters. "They  have  three  bottles  of  champagne  drunk  on 
me  besides.  What  will  we  do  with  them  now?  The  new 
Lord-Lieutenant  may  be  arriving  this  minute,  and  we  have 
no  time  to  move  the  drunk  waiters  for'ard.  Will  we  put 
them  in  the  little  side-cabins  here  ?"  "Ah  then  !"  says  I,  "and 
have  them  roaring  and  shouting,  and  knocking  the  place  down 
maybe  in  half  an  hour  or  so  ?  I'm  surprised  at  ye,  Mr. 
Murphy.  We'll  put  the  drunk  waiters  under  the  saloon  table, 
and  you  must  get  another  table-cloth.  We'll  pull  it  down  on 
both  sides,  the  way  the  feet  of  them  will  not  show."  So  I 
call  up  two  stewards  and  the  boys  from  the  pantry,  and  we 
get  the  drunk  waiters  arranged  as  neat  as  herrings  in  a  barrel 
under  the  saloon  table.  Mr.  Murphy  and  I  put  on  the  second 
cloth,  pulling  it  right  down  to  the  floor,  and  ye  wouldn't  believe 
the  way  we  worked,  setting  out  the  dishes,  and  the  flowers, 
and  the  swatemates  on  the  table.  "Now,"  says  I,  "for  the 
love  of  God  let  none  of  them  sit  down  at  the  table,  or  they'll 
feel  the  waiters  with  their  feet.  Lave  it  to  me  to  get  His 
Excellency  out  of  this,  and  hurry  the  drunk  waiters  away!" 
And  I  spoke  a  word  to  the  boys  in  the  pantry.  "Boys,"  says 
I,  "as  ye  value  your  salvation,  keep  up  a  great  clatteration 
here  by  dropping  the  spoons  and  forks  about,  the  way  they'll 
not  hear  it  if  the  drunk  waiters  get  snoring."  and  then  the 
thrain  arrives,  and  we  run  up  to  meet  His  Excellency  your 
father. 

We  went  down  to  the  saloon  for  a  moment,  and  every  one 
says  that  they  never  saw  the  like  of  that  for  a  supper,  the 
boys  in  the  pantry  keeping  up  such  a  clatteration  by  tumbling 
spoons  and  forks  about  that  ye'd  think  the  bottom  of  the  ship 


would  drop  out  with  the  noise  of  it  all.  Then  I  said,  "Supper 
will  not  be  ready  for  ten  minutes,  your  Excellency" — though 
God  forgive  me  if  every  bit  of  it  was  not  on  the  table  that 
minute.  "Would  you  kindly  see  if  the  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion is  commodious  enough,  for  we'll  alter  it  if  it  isn't,"  and 
so  I  get  them  all  out  of  that,  and  I  kept  talking  of  this,  and 
of  that,  the  Lord  only  knows  what,  till  Mr.  Murphy  comes 
up  and  says,  "Supper  is  ready,  your  Excellency,"  giving  me  a 
look  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eyes  as  much  as  to  say,  "Glory  be  ! 
We  have  them  drunk  waiters  safely  out  of  that." 

Lord  Frederic  seems  to  have  had  a  good  time  as  a 
boy  in  Dublin.  Conviviality  was  still  the  order  of  the 
day  at  a  time  when  animosities  had  not  become  so 
bitter   as  they   are  now : 

Judge  Keogh  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  wit.  The  then 
Chief  Justice  was  a  remarkable-looking  man  on  account  of 
his  great  snow-white  whiskers  and  his  jet-black  head  of  hair. 
My  mother,  commenting  on  this,  said  to  Judge  Keogh,  "Surely 
Chief  Justice  Monoghan  must  dye  his  hair."  "To  my  certain 
knowledge  he  does  not"  answered  Keogh.  "How,  then,  do  you 
account  for  the  difference  in  color  between  his  whiskers  and 
his  hair?"  asked  my  mother.  "To  the  fact  that,  throughout  his 
life,  he  has  used  his  jaw  a  great  deal  more  than  he  ever  has 
his  brain,"  retorted  Keogh. 

Father  Healy,  most  genial  and  delightful  of  men,  belongs, 
of  course,  to  a  much  later  period.  I  was  at  the  castle  in 
Lord  Zetland's  time,  when  Father  Healy  had  just  returned 
from  a  fortnight's  visit  to  Monte  Carlo,  where  he  had  been 
the  guest  (of  all  people  in  the  world!)  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  "May  I  ask  how  you  explained  your  absence  to 
your  flock.  Father  Healy  ?"  asked  Lady  Zetland.  "I  merely 
told  them  that  I  had  been  for  a  fortnight's  retreat  at  Carlow  ; 
I  thought  it  superfluous  prefixing  the  Monte,"  answered  the 
priest.  Again  at  a  wedding,  the  late  Lord  Morris,  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  hugest  brogue  ever  heard,  observed  as  the  young 
couple  drove  off.  "I  wish  that  I  had  an  old  shoe  to  throw  after 
them  for  luck."  "Throw  your  brogue  after  them,  my  dear 
fellow  ;  it  will  do  just  as  well,"  flashed  out  Father  Healy. 

Father  Healy  was  very  much  of  a  wit,  whose  repu- 
tation is  still  green  after  half  a  century: 

I  myself  heard  Father  Healy,  in  criticizing  a  political 
appointment  which  lay  between  a  Welsh  and  a  Scotch  M.  P.. 
say,  "Well,  if  we  get  the  Welshman  he'll  pray  on  his  knees  all 
Sunday,  and  then  prey  on  his  neighbors  the  other  six  days 
of  the  week ;  whilst  if  we  get  the  Scotchmen  he'll  keep  the 
Sabbath  and  any  other  little  trifles  he  can  lay  his  hand  on." 
Healy,  who  was  parish  priest  of  Little  Bray,  used  to  enter- 
tain sick  priests  from  the  interior  of  Ireland  who  were  ordered 
sea-bathing.  One  day  he  saw  one  of  his  guests,  quite  a 
young  priest,  rush  into  the  sea,  glass  in  hand,  and  begin 
drinking  the  sea  water.  "You  mustn't  do  that,  my  dear  fellow," 
cried  Father  Healy  aghast.  "I  didn't  know  there  was  any 
harm  in  it.  Father  Healy,"  said  the  young  priest.  "Whist! 
we'll  not  say  one  word  about  it,  and  maybe  then  they'll  never 
miss  the  little  drop  you  have  taken." 

The  author  deals  at  some  length  with  his  life  in 
Germany,  and  particularly  with  his  operatic  experi- 
ences. He  tells  us  that  he  once  heard  Levasseur,  the 
French  entertainer,  give  a  skit  on  "Robert  le  Diable," 
illustrating;     various     stage     conventions.      Levasseur, 


Charles  left,  and  the  old  gentleman,  still  puffing  and  blowing 
with  wrath,  struggled  into  his  overcoat,  and  went  off  to  an 
official  parry  at  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's,  where  his  appear- 
ance with  twelve  red  penny  stamps  adhering  to  his  shirt-front 
must  have  created  some  little  astonishment. 

Lord  Frederic's  brother-in-law.  Lord  Lansdowne,  had 
been  appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada  in  1883 
and  we  are  told  something  of  the  first  arrival  in  Que- 
bec. The  following  year  came  the  swim  across  Niagara: 

In  September,  1884,  at  a  point  immediately  below  the  Falls, 
1  swam  Niagara  with  Mr.  Cecil  Baring,  now  a  partner  in 
Baring  Brothers,  then  an  Oxford  undergraduate.  We  were 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  American  Falls,  when  we  noticed 
a  little  board  inscribed,  "William  Grenfell  of  Taplow  Court, 
England"  (the  present  Lord  Desborough),  "swam  Niagara  at 
this  spot."  I  looked  at  Baring,  Baring  looked  at  me.  "I 
don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  do  it,  too,"  he  observed,  to  which 
I  replied,  "We  might  have  a  try,"  so  we  stripped,  sent  our 
clothes  over  to  the  Canadian  side,  and  entered  the  water.  It 
was  a  far  longer  swim  than  either  of  us  had  anticipated, 
the  current  was  very  strong,  and  the  eddies  bothered  us. 
When  we  landed  on  the  Canadian  shore  I  was  utterly  ex- 
hausted, though  Baring,  being  eight  years  younger  than  me, 
did  not  feel  the  effects  of  the  exertion  so  much.  I  remember 
that  the  Falls,  seen  from  only  six  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  looked  like  a  splendid  range  of  snow-clad  hills 
tumbling  about  in  mad  confusion,  and  that  the  roar  of  waters 
was  deafening.  As  we  both  lay  panting  and  gasping,  puris 
naturalibtcs,  on  the  Canadian  bank,  I  need  hardly  say,  as  we 
were  on  the  American  continent,  that  a  reporter  made  his 
appearance  from  nowhere,  armed  with  notebook  and  pencil. 
This  young  newspaper  man  was  not  troubled  with  false  deli- 
cacy. He  asked  us  pointblank  what  we  had  made  out  of  our 
swim.  On  learning  that  we  had  no  money  on  it,  but  had 
merely  done  it  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  he  mentioned  the 
name  of  a  place  of  eternal  punishment,  shut  up  his  notebook 
in  disgust,  and  walked  off:  there  was  evidently  no  "story"  to 
be  made  out  of  us.  After  some  luncheon  and  a  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy, neither  Baring  nor  I  felt  any  the  worse  for  our  swim, 
nor  were  we  the  least  tired  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

We  are  told  some  capital  stories  of  balls  and  suppers. 
In  Portugal  it  was  the  custom  to  hand  round  small 
pieces  of  meat  skewered  with  toothpicks,  which  were 
then  used  as  handles.  Thus  there  was  no  need  for 
knives  and  forks,  many  families  having  none.  More- 
over, some  Portuguese  were  inveterate  souvenir 
hunters,  so  to  speak,  and  there  were  cases  where  50  pe> 
cent,  of  the  silverware  had  disappeared: 

In  a  certain  Balkan  State,  which  I  will  refrain  from  naming, 
the  inhabitants  are  also  confirmed  souvenir-hunters.  At  a 
dinner  party  at  the  British  Legation  in  this  nameless  state 
one  of  the  diplomatic  ladies  was  wearing  a  very  fine  necklace 
of  pearls  and  enamel.  A  native  of  the  state  admired  this 
necklace  immensely,  and  begged  for  permission  to  examine  it 
closer.  The  diplomat's  wife  very  unwisely  unfastened  her 
pearl  necklace,  and  it  was  passed  around  from  hand  to  hand, 
amidst  loud  expressions  of  admiration  at  its  beautiful  work- 
manship. At  the  end  of  the  dinner  the  diplomatic  lady  re- 
quested that  her  necklace  might  be  returned  to  her,  but  it  was 
not  forthcoming;  no  one  knew  anything  about  it.     The  British 
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of  melody,  talked  something  like  this: 

"The  stage  represents  Isabelle's  bedroom.  As  is  usual  with 
stage  bedrooms,  Isabelle's  bower  is  about  the  size  of  an 
average  cathedral.  It  is  very  sparsely  furnished,  but  near 
the  footlights  is  a  large  gilt  couch,  on  which  Isabelle  is  lying 
fast  asleep.  Robert  enters  on  tip-toe  very  very  gently,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  his  beloved,  and  sings  in  a  voice  that  you 
could  hear  two  miles  off,  'Isa-belle!'  dropping  a  full  octave 
on  the  last  note.  Isabelle  half  awakes,  and  murmurs,  'I  do 
believe  I  heard  something.  I  feel  so  nervous !'  Robert  ad- 
vances a  yard,  and  sings  again,  if  anything  rather  louder,  'Isa- 
belle !'  Isabelle  says:  'Really,  my  nerves  do  play  me  such 
tricks  !  I  can't  help  fancying  that  there  is  some  one  in  the 
room,  and  I  am  so  terribly  afraid  of  burglars !  Perhaps  it  is 
only  a  mouse.'  Robert  advances  right  up  to  Isabelle's  bed, 
and  shouts  for  the  third  time  in  a  voice  that  makes  the 
chandelier  ring  again,  'Isa-belle !'  Isabelle  says,  'I  don't 
think  that  I  can  have  imagined  that.  There  really  is  some 
one  in  the  room.  I'm  terribly  frightened,  and  don't  quite  know 
what  to  do,1  so  she  gets  out  of  bed,  and  anxiously  scans  the 
stalls  and  boxes  over  the  footlights  for  signs  of  an  intruder. 
Finding  no  one  there  but  the  audience,  she  then  searches  the 
gallery  fruitlessly,  and  getting  a  sudden  inspiration,  she  looks 
behind  her,  and,  to  her  immense  astonishment,  finds  her  lover 
standing  within  a  foot  of  her."  This,  as  told  with  Levasseur's 
inimitable  drollery,  was  really  excruciatingly  funny. 

Any  one  reading  the  novels  of  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  must  have  noticed,  says  the  author, 
how  crude  the  practical  jokes  were  at  that  time.  Some 
people  with  paleolithic  intellects  seem  to  think  it  ex- 
quisitely humorous  to  see  a  man  fall  down  and  hurt 
himself.  Then  we  have  a  story  of  a  joke  played  by 
Lord  Beresford,  which  was  certainly  not  crude : 

All  those  privileged  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the  late  Ad- 
miral Lord  Charles  Beresford  will  always  treasure  the  memory' 
of  that  genial  and  delightful  personality.  About  thirty  years 
ago  an  elderly  gentleman  named  Bankes-Stanhope  seemed  to 
imagine  that  he  had  some  proprietary  rights  in  the  Carleton 
Club.  Mr.  Bankes-Stanhope  had  his  own  chair,  lamp,  and 
table  there,  and  was  exceedingly  zealous  in  reminding  mem- 
bers of  the  various  rules  of  the  club.  Smoking  was  strictly 
forbidden  in  the  hall  of  the  Carlton  at  that  time.  I  was 
standing  in  the  hall  one  night  when  Lord  "Charles  came  out 
of  the  writing-room,  a  big  bundle  of  newly  written  letters  in 
his  hand,  and  a  large  cigar  in  his  mouth.  He  had  just  re- 
ceived a  shilling's-worth  of  stamps  from  the  waiter,  when  old 
Mr.  Bankes-Stanhope,  who  habitually  puffed  and  blew  like 
Mr.  Jogglebury-Crowdey  of  "Spronge's  Sporting  Tour,"  noticed 
the  forbidden  cigar  through  a  glass  door,  and  came  puffing 
and  blowing  into  the  hall  in  hot  indignation.  He  reproved 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  for  his  breach  of  club  rules  in,  as  I 
thought,  quite  unnecessarily  severe  tones.  The  genial  Ad- 
miral kept  his  temper,  but  detached  one  penny  stamp  from  his 
roll,  licked  it,  and  placed  it  on  his  forefinger.  "My  dear  Mr. 
Stanhope,"  he  began,  "it  was  a  little  oversight  of  mine.  I  was 
writing  in  there,  do  you  see?"  (a  friendly  little  tap  on  Mr. 
Bankes-Stanhope's  shirt-front,  and  on  went  a  penny  stamp), 
"and  I  moved  in  here,  you  see"  ("another  friendly  tap,  and  on 
went  a  second  stamp),  "and  forgot  about  my  cigar,  you  see" 
(a  third  tap,  and  a  third  stamp  left  adhering).  The  breezy 
Admiral  kept  up  this  conversation,  punctuated  with  little  taps, 
each  one  of  which  left  its  crimson  trace  on  the  old  gentle- 
man's white  shirt-front,  until  the  whole  shilling's-worth  was 
placed  in  position.  Mr.  Bankes-Stanhope  was  too  irate  to 
notice  these  little  manoeuvres ;  he  maintained  his  hectoring 
tone,  and  never  glanced  down  at  his  shirt-front.     Finally  Lord 


said  with  a  smile,  "We  have  just  witnessed  a  very  clever  and 
very-  amusing  piece  of  legerdemain.  Now  we  are  going  to  see 
another  piece  of  conjuring."  The  minister  walked  quietly  to 
both  doors  of  the  room,  locked  them,  and  put  the  keys  in  his 
pocket.  He  then  placed  a  small  silver  bowl  from  the  side- 
board in  the  centre  of  the  dinner-table,  and  continued:  "I 
am  now  going  to  switch  off  all  the  lights,  and  to  count  ten 
slowly.     When  I  have  reached  ten,  I  shall  turn   on  the  lights 

again,   and  hey  presto  !   Madame  de  's  necklace  will  be 

found  lying  in  that  silver  bowl !"  The  room  became  plunged  in 
darkness,  and  the  minister  counted  slowly  up  to  ten.  The 
electric  light  blazed  out  again  ;  there  was  no  necklace,  but  the 
silver  bowl  had  vanished  ! 

In  1888  the  author  went  to  India,  and  one  of  his 
concluding  chapters  is  devoted  to  the  ceremonies  in 
which  that  land  of  mystery  delights.  When  a  Rajah 
visits  the  Viceroy  he  announces  the  number  of  his 
suite  and  the  Viceroy  has  a  precisely  similar  number: 

We  will  suppose  this  particular  Rajah  to  be  a  "nine-gun" 
and  a  "three-step"  man.  Bang  go  the  cannon  from  Fort 
William  nine  times,  and  the  Viceroy,  in  full  uniform  with 
decorations,  duly  advances  three  steps  on  the  gold  carpet  to 
greet  his  visitor.  The  Viceroy  seats  himself  on  his  silver- 
gilt  throne  at  the  top  of  the  three  steps,  the  visiting  Rajah 
in  his  silver  chair  being  one  step  lower.  The  two  suites  seat 
themselves  facing  each  other  in  dead  silence ;  we  Europeans 
assuming  an  absolutely  Oriental  impassivity  of  countenance. 
The  ill-conditioned  Rajah,  though  he  spoke  English  perfectly, 
had  insisted  on  bringing  his  own  interpreter  with  him.  A 
long  pause  in  conformity  with  Oriental  etiquette  follows,  then 
the  Viceroy  puts  the  first  invariable  question  :  "I  trust  that 
your  Highness  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,"  which  is 
duly  repeated  in  Urdu  by  the  official  white  interpreter.  The 
sulky  Rajah  grunts  something  that  sounds  like  "Bhirrr 
Whirrr,"  which  the  native  interpreter  renders,  in  clipped  stac- 
cato English,  as  "His  Highness  declares  that  by  your  Excel- 
lency's favor  his  health  is  excellent.  Lately,  owing  to  attack 
of  fever,  it  was  with  His  Highness  what  Immortal  Bard  has 
termed  a  case  of  'to  be  or  not  to  be!"  Now,  danger  happily 
averted,  His  Highness  has  seldom  reposed  under  the  canopy 
of  a  sounder  brain  than  at  present."  Another  long  pause,  and 
the  second  invariable  question  :  "I  trust  that  your  Highness* 
Army  is  in  its  usual  efficient  state."  The  surly  Rajah,  "Khirrr 
Virrr."  The  native  interpreter,  "Without  doubt.  His  High- 
ness' Army  has  never  been  so  efficient.  Should  troubles  arise, 
or  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  unfortunately  occur.  His  Highness 
places  his  entire  Army  at  your  Excellency's  disposal :  as  Swan 
of  Avon  says,  'Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
and  we  shall  shock  them.'  "  A  third  question,  "I  trust  that 
the  crops  in  your  Highness'  dominion  are  satisfactory."  The 
Rajah.  "Ghirrr  Firrr."  The  interpreter,  "Stimulated  without 
doubt  by  your  Excellency's  visit  to  neighboring  state,  the  soil 
in  His  Highness'  dominions  have  determined  to  beat  the 
record  and  to  go  regular  mucker.  Crops  tenfold  ordinary 
capacity  are  springing  from  ground  everywhere."  One  has 
seen  a  conjurer  produce  half  a  roomful  of  paper  flowers  from 
a  hat,  or  even  from  an  even  less  promising  receptacle,  but  no 
conjurer  was  in  it  with  that  interpreter,  who  from  two  sulks 
monosyllabic  grunts  evolved  a  perfect  garland  of  choice  Ori- 
ental flowers  of  speech. 

The  author  has  done  well  to  publish  the  second       1 
time   of  his  reminiscences.     It  is  as  good  a~ 
and  that  is  saying  much. 

The  Days   Before  Yesterday.     By  Lord 
Hamilton.    Xew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Co 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco-'s  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  January  22,  1921,  were  $141,400,000; 
for  the  coresponding  week  of  last  year,  $163,- 
700,000 ;  a  decrease  of  $22,300,000. 


A  jump  of  nearly  $5,000,000  in  the  Gold 
Settlement  Fund  and  of  more  than  $8,000,000 
in  gold  with  the  Federal  Reserve  agent 
brought  total  gold  reserves  of  the  Federal 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  up  $11,258,000  during 
the  week  ending  January7  21st.  Total  reserves 
increased  about  the  same  amount  for  the  same 
reason.     The  fund's  increase  enabled  a  show- 
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ing    of    $4,733,000    more    in    the    bank's    total 
gold. 

Total  bills  declined  $9,411,000  and  total 
earning  assets  in  consequence  $9,470,000. 
Total  resources  were  lower  by  $1,356,000. 


The  officers  and  employees  of  the  main  bank 
and  four  branches  of  the  Anglo-California 
Trust  Company  were  guests  of  this  institu- 
tion at  an  annual  banquet  January  19th,  given 
in  the  ballroom  of  the  Palace  Hotel.  The  en- 
tire Anglo-California  Trust  fn-nily,  numbering 
150  officers  and  employees,  attended.  Presi- 
dent Mortimer  Fleishhacker,  Vice-President 
T.  C.  Tilden,  Cashier  Louis  Sutter,  and  As- 
sistant Vice-President  R.  D.  Brigham  spoke 
at  the  dinner.  Mr.  Fleishhacker  commented 
on  tbe  growth  of  the  company  during  the  past 
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year,  which,  despite  business  depression, 
showed  an  increase  in  both  deposits  and  re- 
sources of  $5,000,000  during  1920.  Dancing 
followed  the  banquet. 


The  new  year  begins  with  Wall  Street  sen- 
timent considerable  improved,  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  this  is  not  due  rather 
to  the  improvement  stock  market  values  than 
to  any  real  improvement  in  the  underlying 
situation. 

In  every  bear  market  we  have  rallies  at 
times,  just  as  in  every  bull  market  we  have 
declines.  Of  course,  eventually,  we  will  come 
to  the  point  where  the  absolute  bottom  has 
been  reached,  and  we  may  then  be  safe  in 
buying  practically  anything  in  the  way  of  se- 
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curities,  even  on  rallies,  and  feel  confident 
that  it  will  require  only  a  bit  of  patience 
before  our  commitment  shows  us  a  good 
profit. 

Those,  however,  who  jump  into  the  market 
and  buy  on  margin  after  a  rally  now  may 
soon  find  that  the  improvement  in  the  market 
has  been  due  more  to  technical  conditions 
than  to  anything  else,  and  consequently  their 
margins  may  later  dwindle  to  the  vanishing 
point. 

These  observations  obtain  more  definitely 
with  regard  to  the  industrial  section  of  the 
list  than  to  the  railway  and  public  utility  sec- 
tions. This  for  the  reason  that  liquidation 
and  price  deflation  in  commodities  have  not 
run  ther  course  by  any  means,  and  until  this 
happens  there  will  in  the  main  be  a  dwindling 
in  business  and  profits.  Nor  can  we  look  for- 
ward to  any  such  profits  as  were  garnered  by 
the  industrial  concerns  during  the  war  period 
for  very  long  years  to  come,  if  ever  again  in 
our  generation.  Here  and  there  will  emerge 
industrial  concerns  which  will  later  on  ex- 
pand and  their  earnings  will  increase  and 
even  go  beyond  war  earnings,  but  in  general 
only  some  such  demand  at  any  price  as  ob- 
tains during  stress  of  war  conditions  can 
bring  about  recurrence  of  the  average  big 
profits  that  overtook  our  industrial  companies 
during  the  last  few  years.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered whether  some  industrial  specialties 
may  not  have  probed  their  very  lowest  bot- 
toms last  month,  but  industrial  averages  dur- 
ing the  next  two  months  may  be  found  below 
those  recorded  in  December. 

Slowing  down  of  business  will  naturally 
react  on  railroad  earnings,  but  the  railroads 
have  been  quick  to  note  the  trend  and  have 
been  trenching  in  every  direction  possible 
where  necessary-  Some  of  the  Southwestern 
roads  have  found  business  continuing  on  a 
very  profitable  basis,  and  the  stocks  of  the  re- 
organized railroads  in  that  section,  if  not 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  may  be  regarded  as 
among  the  good  rails  to  buy  and  hold  for  a 
long  pull.  The  standard  rails  will  also  appeal 
to  the  investor  every  time  the  market  reacts 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  looks  as  if  rails 
in  general  will  be  bigger  and  better  things  in 
the  1921  market  than  industrials,  though,  of 
course,  industrials  after  radical  declines  will 
be  apt  to  enjoy  very  extensive  recoveries. 

The  public  utility  section  is  gaining  in  un- 
derlying strength  right  along.  Some  of  the 
earnings  are  exceedingly  gratifying.  For  in- 
stance, the  net  gain  in  earnings  from  the  natu- 
ral gas  operations  of  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
pany for  the  first  eleven  months  of  last  year 
amounted  to  more  than  was  disbursed  in  divi- 
dends during  the  whole  year.  This  company 
is  in  a  peculiarly  fortunate  position  now,  for 
its  earnings  reports  month  by  month  this  year 
should  show  radical  gains  as  compared  to 
1920  earnings,  as  the  increased  gas  and  elec- 
tricity rates  went  into  effect  during  the  last 
half  of  last  year  and  the  operation  of  the  new 
and  important  unit  of  the  Duquesne  Electric 
Company  has  only  begun.  This  company's 
street  railway  interests  in  Pittsburgh  are  also 
looking  up.  Meanwhile  the  actual  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  United  Railroad  of  San  Francisco, 
at  last  ratified  by  the  proper  state  commission, 
means  big  things  for  the  United  Railways  In- 
vestment   Company,   which    controls    not    only 


this  situation,  but  the  Philadelphia  Company 
as  well.  For  those  who  buy  and  patiently  hold 
United  Railways  Investment  stocks  are  almost 
sure  of  a  good  rise  in  value.  The  stocks 
would  seem  peculiarly  attractive  to  those  of 
large  income  who  are  not  particularly  de- 
sirous of  seeing  their  taxes  swell. 

The  People's  Gas  Company  of  Chicago 
would  seem  to  have  exceptional  possibilities 
of  coming  back  into  its  own.  The  stock  is 
nearly  100  points  below  its  high  record  and 
should  eventually  revert  to  a  dividend  basis. 
Among  the  attractive  low-priced  public  utili- 
ties Utah  Securities  is  one  that  it  will  be  well 
to  have  tucked  away  in  one's  strongbox. — The 
Tra  de  r.  

The  French  American  Bank  of  Savings  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  French  American 
Bank,  Cashier  W.  F.  Duffy  anonunced  re- 
cently. This  change  does  not  indicate  any 
change  in  control  or  policy.  The  banks  com- 
mercial department  has  grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  directors  thought  the  new  name 
signified  more  clearly  the  character  of  busi- 
ness it  is  doing.       

The  New  Year  opens  with  continued  heavy 
liquidation.      Wholesale    prices    have    already 
j  been  severely  cut,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.     Re- 
|  tail  dealers,  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  unload- 
I  ing  stocks  on  hand  at  war  prices  during  the 
'  holiday  trade,  have  not  yet  cut  prices  as  much 
as    the    decline    in    wholesale    prices    justifies. 
While   all  reports   are   that  in   large   commer- 
cial     centres,      where     wage-earners     receive 
Christmas  bonuses  in  addition  to  their  regular 
compensation,   retail   buying  was  quite   heavy, 
even    then   the   buyers   were   looking   for   bar- 
gains, and  demanded  articles  of  utility  rather 
than  ornaments  and  unserviceable  wares. 

In  the  next  three  months  there  will  be  a 
slump  in  retail  prices  which  will  be  astonish- 
ing in  its  magnitude.  Reports  from  Eastern 
centres  already  show  that  it  has  set  in.  This 
will  be  brought  about  by  the  attitude  of  the 
buying  public,  which  is  no  longer  in  a  mind 
to  pay  war  prices.  Public  opinion  rules  Amer- 
ica as  it  does  no  other  iand  under  the  sun. 
Neither  diplomat,  politician,  office-holder, 
nor  tradesman  can  run  long  counter  to  public 
opinion. 

The  public  is  demanding  that  the  price  of 
the  necessities  of  life  be  reduced,  and  the 
public  will  be,  in  the  end,  accommodated. 
The  people  at  large,  by  reckless,  extravagant 
buying,  by  running  over  each  other  to  buy 
that  which  they  did  not  need  and  could  not 
use  to  advantage,  were  the  real  authors  of 
the  high  prices  which  have  prevailed  for  the 
past  few  years.  Suddenly  something  hap- 
pened to  put  a  crimp  in  the  buying  craze ; 
the  feeling  grew  that  things  could  not  go  on 
forever  on  the  high  plane  of  extravagance 
on  which  they  were  conducted,  and  the 
buyers'  strike  resulted.  When  buying  ceased, 
it  did  not  take  long  for  wholesalers  to  be- 
come overstocked.  They  cut  prices  to  get 
from  under,  but  have  not  wholly  succeeded. 
The  losses  of  the  business  world,  in  inventory 
values,  which  will  be  converted  into  coin 
losses,  as  their  stocks  are  sold  at  reduced 
prices,  are  alarmingly  large.  Already  failures 
are  increasing  in  number  and  the  amount  in- 
volved. New  enterprises,  with  capital  insuf- 
ficient to   meet  emergencies,   and   without  the 
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To  pay  for  this  out  of  earnings  would  take  many  years. 
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The  procedure  is  to  mortgage  present  properties  as  security 
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Investors  who  buy  hydro-electric  securities  supply  the  driv- 
ing power  for  our  industries,  become  a  factor  in  industrial  pros- 
perity, make  possible  created  wealth — and  get  a  good  rental  for 
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Our  role  is  in  the  distribution  of  these  safe  securities  to  in- 
vestors like  yourself.  Thus  we  serve  you  and  promote  indus- 
trial prosperity.  Let  us  give  you  interesting  information  about 
these  investments. 
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business  experience  necessary  to  weather  a 
financial  strain,  will  go  to  the  wall.  Paper 
fortunes  will  be  wiped  out  and  thousands  will 
be,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  reduced  from 
merchant  princes  to  applicants  for  salaried 
positions.  Unemployment  is  becoming  wide- 
spread— almost  universal. 

The  leaven  is  at  work.  Prices  will  grad- 
ually take  on  pre-war  figures.  Those  who  are 
congratulating  themselves  that  business  will 
revive  in  a  few  months  are  fooling  themselves. 
A  depression  such  as  we  have  now  entered 
upon  will  not  be  ended  in  a  short  time.  The 
depression  will  last  longer  than  the  inflation 
period.  People  have  got  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  this  fact  and  take  their  medicine. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  reason  for  discour- 
agement. Opportunity  for  willing  workers  is 
ever  present.  This  country  is  not  going  to 
the  dogs.  Shortly  it  will  emerge  from  evil 
political  influences  which  have  discouraged 
business,  hampered  industry,  bedeviled  the 
business  man,  discouraged  the  timid,  and 
curtailed  operations  of  those  with  courage 
who,  under  orclinary  conditions,  would  embark 
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in  large  enterprises.  A  new  era  will  dawn. 
The  object  of  the  government  will,  in  fu- 
ture, be  to  assist,  not  to  harass  business,  to 
build  up,  not  to  destroy,  to  recognize  that  all 
of  the  virtues  are  not  possessed  by  organized 
labor,  but  that  the  men  who  enable  organized 
and  unorganized  labor  to  enjoy  the  compara- 
tive comforts  of  life  are  entitled  to  recognition 
and  encouragement,  when  they  make  the 
wheels  of  progress  revolve.  Better  times  are 
ahead  of  all  of  us — not  immediately,  but  just 
as  fast  as  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  the  past 
few  years  can  be  ironed  out  and  the  wrinkles 
of  class  hatred  smoothed  away. — Fanners  and 
Merchants  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles. 


Mr.  Gilbert  W.  Smith  of  the  Freeman, 
Smith  &  Camp  Company,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  Portland,  Oregon,  says  the  bond 
business  has  prospered  recently  in  the  city, 
despite  the  shakeup  over  the  failure  of  Mor- 
ris Brothers.  His  own  house  was  especially 
successful.  Smith  said  public  confidence  in 
the  bond  business  seemed  as  strong  as  ever, 
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but  the  matter  of  state  supervision  of  bond 
houses  through  the  banking  corporations  de- 
partment had  been  suggested.  Mr.  Smith  pre- 
dicted that  1921  would  be  as  good  a  year 
as  1920.  

The  Hibernia  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
New  Orleans  in  their  annual  report  has  the 
following  to  say  about  general  business  con- 
ditions : 

''The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of 
drastic  readjustments.  During  the  first  six 
months  business  in  practically  all  lines  was 
unusually  good  and  prices  remained  on.  the 
high  levels  established  during  the  past  several 
years  of  reckless  buying  and  inflated  values. 

"However,  a  dramatic  change  took  place  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year.  Just  as  our  crops 
which  had  been  produced  during  the  period  of 
high  prices  and  abnormal  wages  were  ready 
for  the  harvest,  the  markets  in  every  one  of 
our  principal  commodities  began  to  decline 
rapidly  and  continued  their  downward  trend 
right  up  to  the  present  time.  The  result  is 
that  most  of  our  Southern  products  are  now 
selling  near,  and  in  some  cases  below,  pre-war 
prices,  and  the  producers  are  facing  the  ne- 
cessity of  selling  their  products  below  the 
cost  of  production. 

"Fortunately,  the  cautious  business  man  and 
banker  had  realized  long  ago  that  the  inflated 
prices  of  all  commodities  would  sooner  or 
later  have   to   come   down   to   a   more   normal 
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basis,  and  had  consequently  prepared  them- 
selves for  this  reaction.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  downward  movement  of  prices  came 
faster  and  went  further  than  most  men  had 
anticipated,  and  only  the  fact  that  the  profits 
I  of  the  past  several  years  were  abnormally 
|  great  enabled  merchants  and  farmers  to  ab- 
sorb such  losses  without  serious  embarrass- 
ment to  themselves  and  others. 

"In  tffis  connection  too  much  can  not  be 
said  for  the  invaluable  services  rendered  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  which  have  con- 
tinued to  extend  credit  without  preference  or 
favor  to  all  who  proved  themselves  entitled 
to  such  assistance.  The  casual  observer  of 
the  financial  situation  is  altogether  too  prone 
in  a  situation  like  the  present  to  confuse  cause 
and  effect,  and  this  accounts  for  the  many 
unjust  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  real  student  of 
economics  knows  that  not  only  is  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  no  wise  responsible  for  the 
decline  in  prices,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
crisis  was  avoided  only  because  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  was  able  to  absorb  the  shock 
which  the  precipitous  decline  in  values  and 
the  consequent  falling  off  of  bank  deposits 
produced. 

"It  would  be  futile  to  deny  that  our  whole 
credit  structure  is  still  somewhat  strained,  but 
we  believe  it  is  fundamentally  sound.  Our 
principal  Southern  commodities  have  already 
suffered  such  a  severe  decline  that  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  readjustment 
to  new  price  levels  is  nearly  completed  and 
that  the  worst  is  probably  over.  Certain  it  is 
that,  whatever  fluctuations  we  may  have  from 
now  on  will  be  within  much  narrower  limits, 
and  some  hopeful  signs  for  an  improvement 
are   not   missing. 

"After  almost  complete  stagnation  in  the 
markets  for  the  past  several  weeks  there  de- 
veloped during  the  closing  days  of  the  year 
a  slightly  better  demand  for  sugar  and  cotton, 
and  even  if  sold  at  prevailing  low  prices  the 
resulting  liquidation  would  help  to  relieve  the 
strained  credit  situation.  Nor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  many  business  houses  which  have 
been  doing  their  buying  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis  have  permitted  their  shelves  to  become 
quite  bare,  and  are  now  getting  ready  to  re- 
plenish their  stocks  at  this  lower  price  level 
for  which  they  had  been  waiting. 

"The  most  serious  problem  which  bankers 
will  have  to  face  is  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
mands which  will  shortly  be  made  upon  them 
to  advance  funds  to  make  the  crop  of  1921. 
The  amount  of  credit  available  for  that  pur- 
pose is  necessarily  reduced  by  the  large 
amount  of  unliquidated  loans  secured  by  the 
unsold  crops  of  1920,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  practice  the  greatest  economy  in  the 
farming  districts  as  well  as  in  the  commercial 
and  industrial  centres.  This  means  that  cot- 
ton and  rice  acreage  must  be  reduced  ma- 
terially, and  that  we  must  have  greater  di- 
versification of  crops  in  order  to  enable  the 
farmer  to   live   at  home.      It  also   means  that 


whatever  crops  are  raised  must  be  produced 
on  the  very  lowest  cost  basis  possible  and 
wages  and  other  expenses  must  be  adjusted 
accordingly. 

"Generally  speaking,  we  look  forward  to  the 
year  1921  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  our  business  and  credit  situation, 
but  with  every  confidence  that  many  of  our 
problems  will  be  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and 
that  we  shall  have  renewed  commercial  pros- 
perity before  the  year  is  over. 

"In  the  meantime  economy,  caution,  and 
confidence   must  be   our   watchwords." 
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The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  is 
participating  in  an  offer  of  $30,000,000  Amer- 
ican Agricultural  Chemical  Company  twenty- 
year  iy2  per  cent,  first  refunding  mortgage 
sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  in  denomination  of 
$1000  and  $500,  dated  February  1,  1921.  The 
price  is  97^2  and  interest,  yielding  about  7.75 
per  cent. 

Proceeds  of  this  loan  are  to  be  used  to  re- 
tire by  call  or  purchase  $5,035,900  convertible 
debenture  bonds  due  February  1,  1924,  and 
to  provide  working  capital  required  for  in- 
creasing demands  of  company's  business. 

Total  net  assets  based  on  June  30th  bal- 
ance sheet,  but  including  present  financing, 
valued  $113,254,000,  or  more  than  three  times 
total  funded  debt  of  $36,959,000.  Value  of  the 
mortgaged  property  alone  over  $53,000,000,  or 
144  per  cent,  of  the  total  funded  debt.  In 
addition  current  assets  more  than  $60,000,000. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  mortgage  on 
real  estate,  plants,  and  equipment  now  owned 
or  hereafter  acquired  subject  only  to  first 
mortgage  5s  to  retire  which  new  bonds  are 
reserved.  Total  mortgage  debt  any  time  out- 
standing limited  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  mortgaged  properties.  In  addition  company 
covenants  to  maintain  net  assets  equal  to  at 
least  250  per  cent,  of  the  total  funded  debt 
and  to  maintain  current  assets  of  at  least  140 
per  cent,  of  current  liabilities. 


Outgoing  officers  and  directors  of  the 
French-American  Bank  were  reelected  at  the 
annual  stockholders'  meeting  Monday  as  fol- 
lows: Leon  Bocqueraz,  president;  J.  M. 
Dupas,  vice-president;  W.  F.  Duffy,  cashier; 
J.  T.  Irillary  and  Charles  L.  Ebner,  Jr.,  assist- 
ant cashiers;  A.  Bousquet,  secretary;  directors 
— G.  Beleny,  J.  A.  Bergerot,  S.  Bissinger,  Leon 
Bosqueraz,  R.  Bocqueraz,  O.  Bozio,  Charles 
Carpy,  X.  de  Pichon,  J.  M.  Dupas,  John  Ginty, 
J.  S.  Godeau,  and  George  W.  McNear.  The 
president's  report  revealed  that  in  1920  the 
bank  had  experienced  the  best  year  in  its  sixty 
years  of  business.  The  bank  now  has  $13,- 
000,000  of  deposits,  and  total  resources  of 
$16,300,000,  the  latter  item  having  doubled 
within  three  and  one-half  years. 


Morgan,  Wood  &  Co.,  investment  brokers, 
have  moved  their  offices  from  the  American 
National  Bank  Building  into  larger  and  more 
conveniently  arranged  quarters  in  the  Hobart 
Building,    Suite   1101. 

H.  Vincent  Brand  &  Co.,  Inc.,  are  partici- 
pating in  an  offer  of  400,000  shares,  par  value 
$5  per  share,  of  the  ^tna  Sewell  Coal  Com- 
pany, incorporated  under  the  laws  of  West 
Virginia,  capitalization  $2,000,000,  all  common 
stock  fully  paid  and  non-assessable.  The  ^tna 
Sewell  Coal  Company's  mines  are  located  fifty- 
four  miles  southeast  of  Charleston,  at  Keeneys 
Creek  and  Caperton,  Fayette  County,  West 
Virginia.  The  town  of  Keeneys  Creek  is 
owned  by  the  company  and  the  town  of 
Caperton  is  situated  on  the  company's  holdings 
in  the  heart  of  the  New  River  coal  field.  The 
holdings  are  a  consolidation  of  mines  and 
properties  which  have  been  profitably  operated 
for  several  years  by  the  original  owners — the 
Boone  Estate,  Holliday  Coal  Company,  Sewell 
Colliery  Company,  and  the  Aileen  Coal  Com- 
pany— through  this  consolidation  the  ^tna 
Sewell  Coal  Company's  holdings  approximate 
4000  acres  of  New  River  and  Pocahontas 
coals,  containing  three  mineable  coal  seams, 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  New  River,  ex- 
tending from  a  point  one  mile  north  of 
Keeneys  Creek  to  Sewell  Creek  on  the  south, 
a  distance  of  approximately  three  and  a  half 
miles.  The  main  line  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad  extending  the  full  length  of  the 
property  ;  the  eastern  boundary  extends  three 
miles  east  of  the  New  River  front.  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  coal 
property  holdings  in  the  New  River  coal  field. 
The  company  owns  sufficient  standing  timber 
for  all  mining  purposes,  building  stone  and 
water  supply  for  coke  and  by-product  manu- 
facture abound  on  the  property. 


An  investment  in  Costa  Rica  sterling  bonds 
at  the  present  price  of  the  pound  sterling, 
which  is  about  $3.75,  offers  the  investor  a  10 
per  cent,  return  with  the  possibility  of  profits 
through  an  advance  in  the  price  of  sterling 
and  an  advance  in  the  price  of  the  bonds 
themselves.  The  external  5  per  cent,  bonds 
of  the  Costa  Rican  government  may  be  pur- 
chased considerably  below  their  value  in  dol- 
lars with  sterling  at  parity.  £2,000.000  are 
outstanding  in  denominations  of  £500,  £100, 
and  £20.  These  are  being  offered  by  George 
H.  Burr  &  Co.     Costa  Rica  has  a  per  capita 
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debt  of  only  $35.  Its  external  5  per  cent, 
bonds,  are  secured  by  a  first  charge  lien  on 
all  custom  duties  and  revenues  received  by 
the  republic  on  exports  and  imports.  The  re- 
public agrees  not  to  create  any  debt  or  en- 
cumbrance upon  exports  and  imports  and  cus- 
toms duties  which  shall  have  equal  rank  or 
preference  over  these  bonds.  A  sinking  fund, 
of  not  less  than  1  per  cent,  per  annum  shall  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  bonds.  This  is 
collected  in  advance. 


An  offering  of  $40,000  6  per  cent.  Riverside, 
California,  drainage  district  bonds  is  being 
made  by  Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  to  yield  6J>£ 
per  cent.,  Federal  and  state  tax  exempt. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Sons  o'  Cormac 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  mythology  of  othei 
races,  that  of  the  Celts  is  conspicuous  for  its 
ethical  as  well  as  its  mystical  beauty.  In 
fact,  so  much  a  part  of  the  Celtic  myth  is 
its  righteousness,  one  is  apt  to  regard  these 
beautiful  faery  tales  as  something  apart,  sui 
generis,  and  not  in  fact  part  of  the  universal 
family  of  mythology.  True,  Irish  faery  lore, 
though  it  has  its  gods,  is  more  concerned  with 
the  Little  People — those  persecutors  of  the 
wicked  and  defenders  of  the  amiable  poor — 
and,  maybe,  that  is  why  it  is  more  moral. 

In  "The  Sons  o'  Cormac  and  Tales  of  Other 
Men's  Sons"  Aldis  Dunbar  weaves  some  new 
narratives  from  the  old  faery  patterns,  and 
not  the  least  charming  contribution  to  the 
store  of  Celtic  knowledge  is  his  book.  In 
their  present  garb  the  stories  of  Cormac  with- 
out a  kingdom  and  many  another  Irish  king 
and  king's  son  are  told  by  an  Irish  gardener 
to  some  children,  home  for  the  holidays.  But 
this    does    not    mean    that    Mr.    Dunbar    has 
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Insuring  the  value  of 
a  manager 

Not  long  ago  an  Eastern  business  man  was 
asked, 

"Would  it  mean  a  monetary  loss  to  you  if 
your  branch  manager,  Mr.  X,  should  die?" 

He  showed  immediate  alarm. 

"He    isn't   sick,   is    he?" 

"No,  hut  would  it  mean  a  loss  to  you  if  he 
were?" 

"A  loss?  I  should  say  it  would.  I  believe  it 
would  cost  us  575,000.00  in  cash  if  he  should 
die  suddenly." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  wise,  then,  to  take  out 
$75,000.00  worth  of  insurance  on  bis  life  in 
favor  of  the  company.  It  can  be  done,  you 
know." 

"I  hadn't  ever  stopped  to  consider  whether  it 
could  be  done  or  not — but  I'm  mighty  grateful 
to  you  for  telling  me.  I  will  take  out  the 
policy." 

And  the  policy  was  written.  It  doesn't  matter 
that  the  suggestion  was  made  by  an  insurance 
salesman.  What  does  matter  was  that  the 
suggestion  was  a  good  one;  it  meant  protection 
to   that   business. 

Your  problem  of  protection  may  be  entirely 
different.  I  would  like  to  work  on  it  with 
you.  Needless  to  say,  I  will  suggest  only  that 
policy  and  that  amount  which  a  study  of  your 
case  warrants  you  in  considering. 

If  you  will  phone  me,  I  will  gladly  arrange 
an  interview  to  suit  your  convenience.  At 
your  office  or  mine,  or  at  your  home,    if  you 

prefer. 
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'"written  down."  Though  "The  Sons  o'  Cor- 
mac" is  a  charming  introduction  to  heroic 
Irish  legend,  it  will  be  read  with  zest  by  the 
initiate — so  delicate  is  the  fancy  of  Mr.  Dun- 
bar's gardener  and  so  sympathetic  a  raconteur 
is   he. 

And  every  story  has  its  moral — though  not 
in  the  tiresome  way  that  Sunday-school  stories 
have  morals.  We  wish  for  a  different  word 
to  supply  the  subtle  distinction.  The  morals 
of  these  delectable  old  tales  is  of  a  con- 
vincing, fatalistic  sort — always  connected  with 
the  Little  People — almost  always  pertaining 
to  a  point  of  honor.  Thus  Cormac  lost  his 
kingdom  rather  than  violate  a  more  than 
quixotic  sense  of  duty  to  his  enemy.  But  the 
Little  People,  who  in  the  ancient  Irish  world 
fulfilled  the  law  of  compensation,  saw  to  it 
that  Cormac  retained  the  power  to  bestow 
kingdoms  on  his  three  sons,  if  they  should 
inherit  also  a  delicate  and  quixotic  sense  of 
honor. 

The  average  reader,  sated  with  short  stories 
made  to  order  to  suit  the  imaginary  taste  of 
the  public,  will  turn  with  relief  to  these  re- 
freshing stories,  whose  originals  were  told 
when  the  art  was  young  and  uncommercial- 
ized. 

To  quote  the  Boston  Transcript,  "It  is  a 
book  which  will  make  life  sunnier  and  purer," 
and,  we  fervently  add,  may  it  have  similar 
sanitary   effect   on  literature. — R.    G. 

The  Sons  o'  Cormac  an'  Tales  of  Other  Men's 
Sons.  By  Aldis  Dunbar.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton    &    Co.;    $2.50. 


The  Man  of  Gold. 

As  public  opinion  in  America  seems  adverse 
to  the  appearance  of  American  novelists  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  find  ourselves  turning 
to  those  of  other  countries  and  borrowing  a 
fiction  that  feels  itself  under  no  obligation  to 
bow  and  scrape  to  a  tyrannical  and  censoring 
majority.  Thus  we  have  such  series  as  Bren- 
tano's  Hispano-American  Series,  in  which  the 
latest  volume  is  "The  Man  of  Gold,"  by 
Rufino  Blanco-Fombona  of  Venezuela,  trans- 
lated for  us  into  English  by  Isaac  Goldberg. 

Blanco-Fombona,  it  seems,  is  an  exile  from 
his  own  country  as  a  result  of  revolutionary 
tendencies  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Venezuela. 
He  has  written  five  books  of  verse,  three  of 
fiction,  two  of  literary  criticism,  three  or  four 
of  history  and  sociology,  three  miscellaneous 
productions,  and  numerous  critical  prefaces,  a 
considerable  production  for  a  man  of  forty- 
seven.  Considering  the  narrative  power  dis- 
played in  "The  Man  of  Gold"  one  wonders 
why  he  should  have  written  only  three  novels. 
Let  us  hope  that  there  are  more  of  them  in 
the  offing. 

"The  Man  of  Gold"  depicts  the  life  of 
modern  Venezuela  in  conflict  with  her  ancient 
and  conservative  traditions.  Don  Camilio 
Irurtia  is  the  "man  of  gold,"  a  miser,  usurer, 
and  real  estate  broker.  Among  his  victims 
are  the  three  sisters  Agualonga,  who  belong 
to  the  old  regime  and  whose  desperate  efforts 
to  provide  for  the  marriage  of  their  worthless 
niece  involve  them  in  catastrophe.  The  story 
is  finely  told,  the  author  succeeding  in  painting 
a  society  that  is  even  more  interesting  than 
the  characters  that  move  upon  his  stage. 

The  Man  of  Gold.  By  R.  Blanco-Fombona. 
New  York:  Brentano's. 


Realism. 
We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  a  definition 
of  realism  is  either  possible  or  desirable,  that 
is  to  say  a  definition  that  can  be  used  by  all 
men  as  a  sort  of  yardstick.  If  all  objects  of 
perception  are  to  be  classed  as  real,  then  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  many  conceptions  of 
reality  as  there  are  observers.  Mr.  Theodore 
Dreiser,  for  example,  seems  to  regard  nothing 
as  real  except  the  things  that  men  do,  and 
particularly  the  nasty  things.  Perhaps  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Zola,  and  they  seem  to 
have  forced  their  ideas  to  some  extent  upon 
the  world,  since  we  are  now  inclined  to  look 
with  suspicion  upon  anything  described  as 
realism.  The  metaphysician,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  perceive  the  unity  of  the  universe, 
and  this  becomes  for  him  realism,  everything 
that  seems  to  violate  that  unity  being  transi- 
tory and  unreal.  We  may  even  find  those  that 
perceive  that  space  is  the  one  reality,  all  phe- 
nomena being  no  more  than  the  bubbles  in 
space.  The  biologists,  scientists  in  general. 
may  claim  that  their  arrayed  facts  are  an  ex- 
pression of  the  real,  but  the  moment  we  re- 
gard  those    facts    as    results    of  causes,    then 
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at  once  we  must  transfer  our  sense  of  the  real 
to  the  causes,  which  in  their  turn  are  the 
effects  of  other  causes.  We  must  then  deny 
pure  reality  to  anything  except  a  first  cause, 
and  diversity  must  become  always  the  nega- 
tion  of   reality. 

Mr.  .McDowall  has  perhaps  done  the  best 
possible  with  his  subject,  although  we  are 
at  once  disconcerted  by  the  fact  that  he  denies 
reality  to  the  Oneness  and  thinks  he  finds  it 
or  may  find  it,  in  Manyness.  Perhaps  this 
does  no  more  than  show  that  Mr.  McDowall 
himself  does  not  perceive  the  unity. 

Realism:  A  Study  in  Art  and  Thought.  By 
Arthur  McDowall.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Lafepette  Flying  Corps. 

Late  in  1914  Norman  Prince  of  Massachu- 
setts conceived  the  idea  of  an  American  flying 
corps  and  in  about  a  year  the  Lafayette  or- 
ganization became  a  fact.  Here  we  have  the 
story  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  the  war.  Seventeen  members  had 
enlisted  before  1917  and  seven  of  these  gave 
their  lives  to  the  service.  A  total  of  224 
actually  participated  in  the  air  fighting.  Their 
casualty  list  was  eighty-five,  including  fifteen 
taken  prisoner.  Their  official  victories — that 
is  to  say  those  definitely  verified — numbered 
199,  and  there  must  have  been  many  others 
unenumerated  through  lack  of  witnesses.  Luf- 
bery  alone  scored  seventeen  victories  in  the 
air  and  Baylies  twelve,  both  being  eventually 
killed. 

In  these  two  volumes  we  have  the  whole 
story  of  the  corps  and  the  biographies  of  its 
members.  It  is  by  no  means  a  solemn  work, 
indeed  one  might  say  that  it  is  not  even  en- 
tirely a  serious  work.  The  spirit  of  frolic  per- 
vades some  parts  of  it,  the  second  volume 
consisting  of  letters  from  the  various  pilots, 
many  of  them  abounding  in  the  schoolboy 
spirit  and  the  exuberance  that  must  have  en- 
livened these  aerial  expeditions  far  from  the 
stench  and  staleness  of  the  trenches.  A  more 
formal  record  might  have  proved  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  demands  of  the  historian,  but 
the  average  reader  will  see  that  here  we  have 
history  in  its  most  acceptable  form,  a  true 
reflection  of  the  minds  of  men  who  did  great 
things  and  of  the  inspiration  that  added  so 
great  a  chapter  to  the  story  of  the  war.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  good. 

The  Lafayette  Flyi  kg  Corps.  Edited  by 
James  Norman  Hall  and  Charles  Bernard  Nordoff. 
In  two  volumes.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.  

A  Detective  Story. 

When  a  rich  woman  of  seventy  marries  a 
penniless  young  man  and  then  proceeds  to  die 
of  strychnine  poisoning  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  look  with  some  suspicion  upon  the  hus- 
band. Strychnine  is  a  rather  stupid  poison  to 
use  because  its  effects  are  so  unmistakable, 
but  then  who  shall  account  for  the  vagaries 
of  the  criminal?  Here  the  situation  is  some- 
what complicated  by  the  old  lady's  step-sons, 
who  also  have  their  own  reasons  for  wishing 
her  out  of  the  way.  The  author  has  also  hit 
upon  the  unusual  idea  of  making  the  murderer 
court  suspicion  and  seek  arrest  in  order  that 
he  may  be  prematurely  tried  on  insufficient 
evidence,  thus  precluding  a  second  trial.  We 
have  also  the  participation  of  a  Belgian  de- 
tective, who  is  a  war  refugee,  so  that  the 
story  may  be  considered  as  up  to  date  in 
every  respect. 

The  Mysterious  Affair  at  Styles.  By  Agatha 
Christie.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 


Juvenile  But  Inspiring. 

"John  Baring's  House"  is  a  story  for  the 
adolescent,  but  it  has  such  fine  qualities  that 
we  find  ourselves  subscribing  to  the  claim 
made  in  the  advance  notices  that  it  is  real 
literature,  as,  indeed,  Elsie  Singmaster's 
stories  for  girls  generally  are.  "John  Baring's 
House,"  however,  although  its  story  centres 
about  the  character  of  the  sister  more  than 
that  of  the  brother  in  the  story,  would  interest 
boys  almost  equally  well. 

The  story  is  located  near  Gettysburg,  and  in 
that  old,  thoroughly  American  neighborhood 
there  is  developed  a  tale  of  courage,  energy, 
resource,  family  loyalty,  and  patriotic  devo- 
tion that  should  prove  most  inspiring  to  the 
young,  who  will  respond  all  the  more  willingly 
to  the  fine  appeal  made  by  the  story  because 
it  is  so   interesting. 

John  Baking's  House.  By  Elsie  Singmaster. 
Boston:   Houghton   Mifflin    Company;    $1.50. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors 
Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  essayist,  dramatist, 
romancist,  poet,  epigramatist,  philosopher,  and 
wit,  is  now  in  New  York  City  and  will  give 
several  lectures  here.  He  returned  only  re- 
cently from  a  visit  to  Palestine.  For  more 
than  a  score  of  years  Mr.  Chesterton  has  held 
a  conspicuous  position  in  the  literary  world 
by  reason  of  his  versatility  and  brilliant  at- 
tainments. His  essays  and  stories  reach 
thousands  of  readers  through  English  and 
American  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  theT 
are   avidly  bought  in  book  form. 

Major  Ian  Hay  Beith,  the  popular  English 
novelist  and  playwright,  is  now  at  work  re- 
hearsing "The  Safety  Match"  at  the  Strand 
Theatre,     London.      Ian     Hay's     "Happy     Go 
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Lucky"  has  had  a  successful  stage  career  in 
this  country  as  well  as  a  long  run  in  Eng- 
land. "The  Safety  Match"  and  "Happy  Go 
Lucky"'  are  dramatizations  of  novels  with  the 
same  titles. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  play  based  upon  Edith  Wharton's 
novel,  "The  Age  of  Innocence."  Her  pub- 
lishers, D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  report  that  it  U 
likely  that  next  season  will  witness  the  dra- 
matic production  of  this  important  novel. 

The  Bookman  has  acquired  a  new  editor. 
He  is  John  Chipman  Farrar,  a  Yale  graduate 
of  the  class  of  1918,  and  a  well-known  figure 
to  the  readers  of  the  New  York  Sunday  World 
Magazine  and  of  Christopher  Morley's  "Bowl- 
ing Green"  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Mr.  Farrar  is  author  of  "Forgotten  Shrines," 
a  book  of  verse,  recently  published  through 
the  Yale  University  Press. 

Nina  Wilcox  Putnam  is  just  at  present  de- 
voting much  of  her  time  to  writing  movie 
scenarios.  It  is  quite  a  family  affair,  as  they 
are  written  especially  for  her  husband  to  play 
in.  In  private  life  Mrs.  Putnam  is  Mrs.  Jack 
Saunderson.  Her  lively  romance,  "It  Pays 
to  Smile,"  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 


The  legendary  diamond  mines  in  the  State 
of  Guerrero  which,  ever  since  the  days  of 
Emperor  Iturbide,  have  been  sought  for  by 
the  curious,  are  again  the  subject  of  animated 
discussion  here.  A  well-known  Mexican  geol- 
ogist recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  ex- 
ploration of  the  state  and,  according  to  the 
newspapers,  asserted  he  had  located  the  lost 
mine.  Exploring  parties  are  now  said  to  be 
in  the  process  of  organization.  General  Guer- 
rero, after  whom  the  state  was  named,  is 
credited  with  having  discovered  the  diamonds 
more  than  100  years  ago,  presenting  to  Em- 
peror Iturbide  numerous  gems  of  immense 
value.  The  general  died,  however,  without, 
disclosing  the  location  of  the  treasure.  The 
wild  regions  of  that  sparsely  populated  state 
have  from  time  to  time  been  explored  in  an 
effort  to   find  the  mines. 
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Points  of  Friction. 

Despite  our  vaunted  freedom  of  the  press 
and  freedom  of  speech,  w.e  are  as  a  race  in- 
clined to  mob  thinking  and  mob  feeling.  We 
are  apt  sheeplike  to  inherit  an  idea — particu- 
larly a  false  idea — or  to  absorb  a  doubtful 
notion  and  unquestioningly  adopt  it. 

In  "Points  of  Friction,"  as  Agnes  Repplier 
calls  her  book  of  reactions  to  the  present 
status  quo,  a  number  of  such  popular  fallacies 
are  vigorously  exposed.  Reactions  are  usually 
highly  personal  things,  more  interesting  sub- 
jectively than  objectively,  but  these  clear- 
sighted, combative  essays  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  being  unprejudiced  criticism  of 
their  subjects.  The  rapidity  with  which  Miss 
Repplier  turns  her  chosen  fallacies  up-side- 
down  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  Chesterton, 
but  unlike  that  terpsichorean  logician.  Miss 
Repplier  does  not  contradict  for  the  sake  of 
contradiction.  Nor  does  she  resort  to  the 
reductio  ad  absurd-urn  method  of  exposure. 
On  the  contrary,  she  deals  with  real  absurdi- 
ties, that  need  no  further  reduction — some  of 
them  war  heritages,  others  just  mental  heir- 
looms of  the  English-speaking  race. 

The  contents  of  "Points  of  Friction"  range 
from  our  uneducated  civilization,  innocent  of 
such  uncommercial  culture  as  that  afforded 
by  a  study  of  history,  to  the  smug  idea  cher- 
ished by  our  enlightened  age  of  the  false 
sentimentality  and  prudishness  of  the  "Vic- 
torian Age."  Miss  Repplier  has,  in  fact 
chosen  for  her  text:  the  foolishness  of  gen- 
eralizations^— a  sermon  that  can  not  be 
preached  too  often  to  an  age  in  which  the  cult 
of  generalization  has  never  been  more  wor- 
shiped. Efficiency,  not  accuracy,  is  the  watch- 
word of  our  time. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  essays — 
all  of  which  are  enjoyable — is  "The  Cheerful 
Clan,"  an  expose  of  the  hypocrisy  and  futility 
of  perpetual  optimism.  The  absurdity  of  a 
perpetual  mood  is  manifest,  but  which  of  us 
is  without  his  quota  of  Scientist  and  New 
Thought  friends,  in  whose  lugubriously  cheer- 
ful presence  we  dare  not  express  a  healthy 
pessimism  ?  To  all  such,  Miss  Repplier's 
"Cheerful  Clan"  is  a  vindication  of  persecu- 
tion. 

Other  essays  include  a  spirited  rejection  of 
the  present  mania  for  spiritualism  on  the 
grounds  of  good  taste ;  an  unusually  sane 
summing  up  of  the  feminist  movement — 
stripped  of  its  generalities ;  the  savagery  of 
humor  ;  and  a  chapter  that  is  very  accurately 
called  "Conservative's  Consolation." 

Miss  Repplier's  style  needs  no  commentary. 
But  her  pen  is  as  trenchant  as  of  yore  and  her 
epigrams  as  happy. — R.  G. 

Points  of  Friction.  By  Agnes  Repplier.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   $1.75. 


Black  Gold. 

Mr.  L.  Elwyn  Elliott  once  wrote  a  sort  of 
travel  book  about  Brazil.  Now  he  writes  a 
novel,  but  we  are  not  sure  whether  he  is  the 
more  interested  in  his  characters  or  in  the 
Brazilian   life   that   his   story   so   well   depicts. 

Margarita    Channing   is    invited    to   join    an 


opera  company  that  is  about  to  leave  Eng- 
land for  the  country  of  the  Amazon,  her  mar- 
ried sister,  who  also  belongs  to  the  company, 
acting  as  a  sort  of  chaperon,  although  a  most 
inadequate  one.  We  have  a  description  of 
the  voyage  and  the  arrival,  and  then  follows 
the  operatic  season  and  the  efforts  of  the 
manager  to  keep  his  company  intact  against 
the  matrimonial  assaults  of  the  admiring  and 
gallant  Brazilians.  The  story  ends  in  the 
blaze  of  an  opera  bouffe  revolution,  from 
which  Margarita  escapes  under  the  guidance 
of  her  own  particular  suitor,  who,  however, 
is  not  a   Brazilian. 

It  is  quite  a  good  story  and  the  picture  of 
Brazilian  life  is  excellent.  We  are  introduced 
to  many  of  the  mysteries  of  rubber  manu- 
facture, as  well  as  of  Brazilian  politics,  the 
latter,  we  should  suppose,  being  somewhat 
more  attractive  when  viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

Black  Gold.  By  L.  Elwyn  Elliott.  New  York: 
The   Macmillan    Company. 


Tension. 

This  story  of  unimportant  and  unpleasant 
people  revolves  around  the  college  of  an  Eng- 
lish country  town,  an  establishment  mainly  in- 
tended for  teaching  shorthand  and  typing. 
Sir  Julius  Rossiter  is  its  patron  and  chair- 
man, and  we  are  told  that  Sir  Julius  preferred 
silence  to  speech  unless  he  had  something 
unpleasant  to  say.  On  the  other  hand  his' 
wife  has  adopted  a  single  conversational 
touchstone — "Is  it  kind,  is  it  wise,  is  it  true?" 
Therefore  we  are  quite  prepared  to  find  that 
she  drips  poison  like  a  cobra.  Seldom  has 
fiction  created  so  detestable  a  woman  as  Lady 
Rossiter. 

The  "tension"  begins  when  Miss  Marchrose 
is  employed  as  a  teacher.  Miss  Marchrose 
has  a  past,  an  innocent  one,  but  none  the  less 
a  past.  Lady  Rossiter  naturally  fastens  her 
fangs  in  her  neck  and  holds  on  venomously, 
but  the  men  of  the  story,  even  Sir  Julius  him- 
self, show  a  tendency  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  new  instructor.  The  tension  does  not  end 
until  Miss  Marchrose  is  finally  disposed  of  in 
the  usual  way. 

Tension.  By  E,  M.  Delafield.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 


The  Hyphen. 

A  novelist  may  feel  that  a  thousand  pages 
are  needed  for  the  presentation  of  her  topic, 
but  she  would  do  well  to  remember  that  there 
are  very  few  people  who  will  read  a  novel  of 
such  length  by  any  author  whatsoever.  And 
in  this  case  the  thousand  pages  are  uneces- 
sary.  The  story  might  have  been  told,  and 
better  told,  in  half  that  number. 

It  is  a  story  of  a  child  born  of  a  German 
father  and  a  Russian  mother.  The  father 
dies  and  the  mother  goes  to  prison  for  revo- 
lutionary acts.  The  child  is  brought  to 
America  and  carefully  reared  in  order  that 
it  shall  be  untainted  by  bias.  Then  comes  the 
war. 

Miss  Schem  has  many  of  the  qualities  of 
the  story-teller,  but  she  seems  to  be  carried 
off  her  feet  by  the  fertility  of  her  imagina- 
tion.     She    wanders    in    her    narrative,    intro- 
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duces  irrelevant  scenes,  and  how  her  charac- 
ters do  talk.  If  only  their  loquacity  could  be 
suppressed  it  would  give  us  a  most  welcome 
curtailment  of  the  book.  Miss  Schem  should 
write  again.  She  could  do  something  ad- 
mirable if  only  she  would  keep  her  eye  steadily 
on  her  goal. 

The  Hyphen.     By  Lida  C.  Schem.     In  two  vol- 
umes.    New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co. 


Beauty  and  the  Bolshevist. 
This  very  light  and  quite  impossible  story 
relates  how  a  sort  of  Bolshevist,  editor  of  a 
radical  newspaper,  goes  to  Newport  in  order 
to  rescue  his  .  younger  brother  from  the 
clutches  of  a  capitalist  maiden  with  whom  he 
has  fallen  in  love.  But  Ben  Moreton  arrives 
too  late,  which  would  not  matter  very  much 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  himself  falls  in  love 
with  another  capitalist  maiden,  capitalist 
maidens  being  the  peculiar  product  of  New- 
port. The  author's  moral  seems  to  be  that 
neither  Bolshevists  nor  capitalists  are  so  bad 
as  they  are  painted,  and  this  makes  every  one 
happy,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  aim  of 
all  good  novelists. 

The    Beauty    and    the    Bolshevist.      By    Alice 
Duer  Miller.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $1.50. 


New  Books  Received. 
The      Orange- Yellow      Diamond.       By      J.      S. 
Fletcher.      New   York:    Alfred  A.    Knopf. 
A  novel. 

She  and  Allan.     By  H.   Rider  Haggard.     New 
York :    Longmans,    Green    &   Co. 
A  novel. 

The    Splendid    Folly.       By     Margaret     Pcdler. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;   $1.90. 
A  novel. 

The  Crisis  of  the  Naval  War.  By  Admiral 
Viscount  Jellicoc  of  Scapa,  G.  C.  B.,  O.  M.,  G.  C. 
V.  O.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$7.50. 

The  war  against  the  submarine. 

The  Ideals  of  the  East.  By  Okakura-Kakuzo. 
New  York:    E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $3. 

With  special  reference  to  the  art  of  Japan. 

This  World  of  Ours.  By  J.  H.  Curie.  New 
York:   George  H.  Doran  Company;  $2.50. 

A  travel   book. 

The  Days  Before  Yesterday,  By  Lord  Frederic 
Hamilton.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Reminiscences. 


War's  Newest  Inventions. 

The  world  war  left  behind  it  a  fascinating 
subject  for  speculation — what  dreadful  sort  of 
engines  will  the  submarine  and  the  aeroplane 
be  when  we  enter  "the  next  war"  ?  Technical 
progress  is  constantly  being  made,  though  little 
may  be  heard  of  each  separate  step.  For  in- 
stance, so  far  the  submarine  has  been  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  when  it  was  submerged  ;  only  when  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  could  it  communi- 
cate with  land  stations  or  other  vessels.  The 
electric  waves  penetrate  sea  water  with  great 
difficulty,  and  the  receiving  instruments  in 
submerged  boats  have  hitherto  been  unable  to 
detect  and  interpret  them.  But  now  the  finer 
development  of  the  instruments  is  making  it 
possible  to  receive  slighter  and  fainter  waves 
than  they  had  yet  been  able  to  take  note  of. 
The  barrier  is  being  broken  down,  and  just  as 
the  radius  first  of  wireless  telegraphy  and 
then  of  wireless  telephony  has  been  steadily 
expanding,  so  we  can  foresee  the  time  when 
submerged  ships  will  communicate  freely  and 
over  long  distances  with  one  another. 

At  present  it  is  only  a  beginning;  the  radius 
of  communication  falls  away  steeply  as  soon 
as  the  aerials  of  the  boats  are  submerged.  The 
Wireless  World  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  if 
a  submarine  running  at  full  speed  on  the  sur- 
face in  a  heavy  sea  has  a  range  of  fifty  miles, 
its  range  will  sink  to  twelve  miles  when  its 
aerials  are  just  submerged  and  to  three  miles 
when  they  are  nine  feet  below  the  surface. 
Even  that  is  not  negligible,  but  the  imagina- 
tion leaps  to  the  time  when  submarines  lying 
on  the  floor  of  the  sea  will  peacefully  concert 
their  plans  by  wireless;  when  the  Admiralty 
will  be  able  to  plot  the  positions  of  submerged 
merchant  fleets,  and  when  submarines,  guided 
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by  wireless  messages,   will  nose  about  in  the 
depths  of  the   sea  for  the  hidden  merchant- 


Where  the  Great  Northern  Railway  skirts 
the  shore  of  Puget  Sound  in  the  State  of 
Washington  traffic  is  sometimes  interrupted 
by  slides  from  steep  sand  and  gravel  banks 
which  cover  the  tracks.  Formerly  these  ac- 
cidents caused  vexatious  delays  while  gangs 
of  men  slowly  shoveled  off  the  obstruction ; 
but  the. principle  of  hydraulic  mining,  so  well 
known  in  the  West,  suggested  a  more  expe- 
ditious method  of  opening  up  the  road.  A 
steam  pump  attached  to  heavy  hose  now  takes 
the  place  of  the  shovelers  when  a  slide  is  to 
be  removed,  and  the  skilfully  directed  stream 
of  water  rapidly  washes  off  the  sand  and 
earth  and  leaves  the  track  free.  Of  course, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  undermine  the  road- 
bed, but  this  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
avoided. 

■«•— 

Chinese  typewriters  are  now  being  made  by 
American  manufacturers.  The  new  Chinese 
language  adopted  in  1918  has  greatly  simpli- 
fied Chinese  lettering,  making  it  possible  to 
print  with  a  typewriter. 
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THE  OPERA. 

The  Curran  is  full  and  running  over.  So 
is  the  Columbia.  The  Orpheum  generally  is, 
and  I  saw  an  invading  crowd  storming  the 
Alcazar  on  Monday  night.  And  the  little 
Maitland  Theatre  is  frequently  sold  out. 

Pretty  good  for  San  Francisco,  which  seems 
to  be  an  excellent  show  town,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  sinec  the  war  the  big  Eastern  attrac- 
tions are  less  prone — and  they  never  were  too 
much  so — to  come  our  way. 

Here  in  San  Francisco  they  can  always 
rely  on  the  Latin  population — more  particu- 
larly, of  course,  the  Italians — to  turn  out  in 
force   for   opera,   the   national   amusement. 

"Rigoletto"  is  one  of  their  favorites,  and 
on  Tuesday  night,  except  for  a  few  vacant 
box  seats,  one  could  not  see  a  blank  space  at 
the  eye  swept  the  tiers,  upstairs  and  down. 

The  house  was  an  inspiring  one  to  the 
singers,  it  so  plainly  reveled  in  the  favorite 
arias,  and  tasted  with  rich  satisfaction  the 
flavor  of  a  finely  executed  passage. 

Vincente  Ballestier  was  the  star  of  the  even- 
ing, with  Queena  Mario  coming  in  a  good 
second ;  no  doubt,  to  many,  a  co-star.  Bal- 
lestier has  a  lovely  velvety  baritone,  and  he 
uses  it  like  an  artist.  His  breath  control  is 
unusual,  and  he  pours  out  long,  sustained 
notes  in  which  the  emotion  expressed  ever 
swells  until  it  reaches  a  superbly  moving  cul- 
mination. 

Also  he  is  a  very  good  actor,  and  as 
Queena  Mario  is  free  from  the  dully  stereo- 
typed acting  of  the  average  soprano,  the  two 
were  able,  many  times»to  move  the  emotional 
Italians  in  the  audience  to  excited  demonstra- 
tions of  approval. 

Queena  Mario  particularly  well  expresses 
the  nature  of  the  timid,  loving,  clinging 
woman.  She  was,  histrionically,  a  more  than 
merely  satisfactory  Gilda,  her  appearance — 
she  is  neither  over-plump  nor  mature — lend- 
ing credibility  to  Gilda's  anguish  of  violated 
youth   and   outraged  love. 

Queena  Mario's  soprano  is  a  violet  voice. 
Tender,  stealing,  young,  its  winning  tones,  al- 
though light  and  seldom  brilliant,  win  sym- 
pathy for  the  gentle,  self-effacing  sufferer  so 
sym  pathetically  depicted.  But  when  the 
coloratura  passages  arrive  the  soprano  voice 
shows  a  light  but  firm  brilliancy  in  every  re- 
spect except  for  a  strained  sound  in  the  spec- 
tacularly high   notes. 

Pilade  Sinagra  wore  "a  Monsieur  Rigaud 
smile  suited  to  the  role  of  the  heartless  roue 
whose    ducal    diversions    are     so     attentively 


1  ministered  to  in  the  opera,  and  sang  the  role 
j  with  bursts  of  Caruso-like  brilliancy.     He  has 
:  notes  in  his  voice,  virile  yet   of  pure  silvery- 
tenor  Quality,  that  are  really  remarkable.    Yet 
his  method  is  faulty,  and  in  the  passages  that 
do    not    challenge    a    singer    to    his    best    his 
voice    was    hard    and    uneven.      Nevertheless 
this  trio  of  singers  are  an  exceedingly  strong 
I  group,    as  was  well  attested  by  the  fervor  of 
;  the  audience's  endorsement. 

Stella   de   Mette   and   Antonio    Canova    also 
J  did  meritorious  work,   and  the  Sparafucile   of 
Pietro  De  Biasi  was  well  sung  and  offered  a 
picturesque  figure  of  the  ruffian  dandy. 

What  a  Latin  of  the  Latins  this  old  work 
is!  There  is  a  lot  of  vitality  in  the  story, 
and  as  we  sit  and  listen  to  the  heavenly 
sweetness  of  the  music  and  hear  the  finely 
trained  Italian  voices  pour  forth  strains  ex- 
pressive of  cruelty,  mockery,  treachery,  rapine, 
and  murder  a  keen  realization  is  apt  to 
sweep  over  us  of  the  various  different  forms 
of  national  enjoyment. 

There  is  plenty  of  crime  in  our  own  coun- 
try, but  in  our  own  plays  we  gloss  it  over.  The 
frankness  of  the  Latin  is  expressed  in  this 
opera,  whose  story  is  so  old  that  we  are  used 
to  its  horror.  That  the  singers  of  the  San 
Carlo  Opera  Cmpany  made  jaded  sensibilities 
feel  its  poignancy  shows  the  fine  quality  of 
the  singers. 

The  management  has  not  expended  its  re- 
sources on  the  production,  as  a  production, 
which  is  as  it  should  be.  One  can't  get  ex- 
cited over  a  handsome  production  and  can 
over  fine   singing. 

In  respect  to  the  chorus,  the  standard  was 
also  maintained,  the  voices  being  notably  full 
and  the  choruses  most  enjoyable,  while  the 
orchestral  work,  under  the  leadership  of 
Gaetano  Merola,  was  played  with  fine  emo- 
tional value.  For,  considering  that .  "Rigo- 
letto" precedes  by  perhaps  half  a  century  the 
epoch  when  the  music-drama  was  born,  there 
is  a  surprising  amount  of  intense  emotional- 
ism in  keeping  with  text  and  action  expressed 
in  the  orchestral  score. 
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"ANDROCLES  AND  THE  LION.' 


This  one  of  Shaw's  later  plays  is  not  one 
of  his  greater  plays.  But  the  showman  side 
of  Shaw's  genius  was  well  in  the  ascendant 
when  he  wrote  the  play,  and  its  comedy  and 
spectacle  are  alike  effective.  To  be  sure  in 
regard  to  the  spectacle  we  are  locally  obliged 
to  make  allowances,  on  account  of  the  small 
size  of  the  stage  of  the  Maitland  Theatre. 
But  they  are  very  plucky  at  that  playhouse 
in  tackling  problems  of  setting,  and  although 
things  are  too  crowded  to  give  anything  like 
due  prominence  to  the  stately  Roman  spec- 
tacle, we  can  divine  how  imposing  it  could 
be  under  more  accommodating  conditions,  and 
even  as  it  is  the  figures  on  the  stage,  well  set 
off  by  the  Roman  costumes,  grouped  them- 
selves into  picturesque  effects  in  the  last  act. 

In  writing  "Androcles  and  the  Lion,"  the 
fable  beloved  alike  by  children  and  grown 
folks,  Shaw  has  recognized  the  theatrical  pos- 
sibilities of  the  story,  and,  with  his  usual 
irreverence  for  tradition,  he  has  evaded  the 
danger  of  making  it  classically  dull  by  couch- 
ing a  lot  of  his  dialogue — notable  Androcles' 
adjurations  to  the  lion  in  the  thorn-extracting 
scene — in  a  tone  of  cheerful  modern  col- 
loquialism. 

In  fact  Shaw  evidently  said  to  himself,  "I'll 
fix  'em" — meaning  the  big,  addle-headed  child- 
ish public.  Says  Shaw  to  himself,  "The  Chris- 
tian martyrs  are  supposed  to  carry  around 
long  faces  and  spout  out  .a  lot  of  dismal 
pietism.  I'll  make  them  a  plucky  lot  who 
tease  their  guards  by  joke-cracking  and  laugh- 
ter. The  Roman  emperor  would  traditionally 
be  a  magnificent  and  stately  personage  who, 
secure  in  his  lofty  eminence,  is  well  guarded, 
proud,  serene.  I'll  make  him  a  ridiculous  fat- 
wit  with  a  rabbit's  soul  in  his  body.  Androcles 
would  naturally  be  a  beautiful  and  heroic 
young  slave  who  w?ould  stumble  upon  a  tender 
and  lovely  mate  somewhere  in  the  play.  I'll 
make  him  the  plain,  hen-pecked  husband  of  a 


shrill-voiced  shrew ;  and  he  shall  be  a  lowly, 
frowsy,  unbeautiful  being  who  habitually  re- 
frains from  combing  his  hair.  The  principal 
woman  Christian  martyr,  Lavinia,  shall  do  a 
little  judicious  flirting  with  the  handsome 
Roman  captain,  and  in  fact  I  shall  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  turn   their  ideas  topsy-turvy." 

So  said,  so  done,  and  we  can  imagine  the 
rich  satisfaction  with  which  Shaw  embarked 
upon  his  task. 

The  result  is  a  very  entertaining  comedy, 
although  in  the  scene  in  which  the  lion  vir- 
tually refuses — and  one  can,  from  the  gusta- 
tory point  of  view,  scarcely  wonder  at  his 
squeamishness — to  sup  upon  the  unsavori'\ 
garnished  dish  of  Androcles  au  naturcl.  we 
are  too  well  aware  of  the  promised  climax  to 
work  up  the  sensations  of  surprise  and  delight 
due  to  the  hungry  lion's  magnanimity. 

Shaw's  besetting  sin  is  a  tendency  to  un- 
reel long  stretches  of  actionless  dialogue  in 
his  plays,  and  this  fault  faithfully  turned  up. 
But  nevertheless  "Androcles  and  the  Lion:' 
is  an  all-round  entertaining  comedy.  We  are 
hugely  tickled  over  the  lion  part  of  it,  enjoy  | 
Androcles'  brief  expositions  on  the  art  of 
handling  animals,  enjoy  more  seeing  his  ideas 
demonstrated,  and  are  well  pleased  to  see  the 
handsome  girl-martyr  enjoy  a  piquant  flirta- 
tion before  her  impending  martyrdom  begins. 

As  to  the  martyrdom,  Shaw  provides  a  mo- 
tive for  evading  it,   and  the  curtain  comfort-  j 
ably  descends  upon   a  group  of  martyrs  with 
whole  skins. 

Miss  Morris  and  Mr.  Maitland  made  a  well- 
matched  pair  in  the  stately  flirtation,  and 
were  highly  ornamental  in  the  Roman  cos- 
tume. So  was  Albert  Morrison,  successor  to 
T.  Anthony  Smythe,  whom  we  have  seen  be- 
fore as  a  support  to  Mr.  Maitland.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison overacted  and  strained  his  voice  culpably 
in  the  nice  little  curtain  raiser.  "Over  the 
Hills,"  but  in  the  costume  of  a  sublimated 
gladiator  he  revealed  athletic  proportions 
which  made  him,  also,  a  decorative  figure  in 
the  general  stage  effect.  Bert  Horton  was  a 
satisfactory  Androcles,  Thomas  Miller  as  the 
lion  showed  that  he,  like  Shakespeare's  Bot- 
tom, could  "roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking 
dove" ;  and  even  succeeded  in  causing  some 
humor  to  ooze  through  the  lion's  rather  du- 
biously leonine  hide.  Half  a  dozen  other 
roles  completed  the  cast,  which  was  sufficiently 
numerous  in  characters  to  require  some 
doubling  up. 

FARCE  AT  THE  ALCAZAR. 


will  discern  in  the  diversion  of  productive 
labor  to  intellectual  pursuits  a  basic  cause  of 
the  high  cost  of  living. 


The  Alcazar  is  soon  to  lose  its  efficient 
general  manager,  Mr.  E.  D.  Price,  who  is  to 
go  to  Xew  York.  His  policy  has  been  to  give 
the  public  variety,  and  we  have  seen  at  the 
O'Farrell  Street  playhouse  romantic  comedy, 
realistic  melodrama,  and  farce  in  entertaining 
alternation.  What  is  to  happen  after  Mr. 
Price's  departure  the  public  has  not  yet  been 
informed,  but  is  hoping  hard  that  his  suc- 
cessor will  cater  to  the  taste  of  the  Alcazar 
patrons  with  equal  success. 

"Marry  the  Poor  Girl"  is  an  offering  for 
farce's  turn.  It  is  lively  froth,  so  ener- 
getically whipped  up  that  it  serves  to  enter- 
tain farce-lovers,  but  so  light  in  motive,  even 
for  farce,  as  to  scarcely  merit  a  dissertation 
on   its  plot  or  motive. 

The  main  thing  is  that  the  company  threw 
itself  into  the  '  farcical  fray  with  gusto,  the 
audience  laughed  hilariously,  and  the  piece 
was  nicely  costumed  and  appropriately  set : 
all  this  preceding  a  lapse  into  greater  dra- 
matic seriousness  next  week,  when  "Anna 
Ascends"  will  be  played,  Anna  being  a  Syrian 
waitress  who,  in  the  beneficently  social  atmos- 
phere of  America,  rises  in  the  world. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
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Many  persons  must  have  noticed  that  the 
most  diligent  sprinkling  of  lawns  and  flower- 
beds fails  to  impart  to  the  grass  and  "plants  a 
vital  stimulus  equal  to  that  that  comes  from  a 
good  shower  of  rain.  It  is  because  rain, 
falling  from  a  great  height  through  the  air, 
brings  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid,  of  nitrogenous  particles,  and  of 
other  elements  nutritious  to  plants,  which  it 
has  washed  out  of  the  atmosphere.  So  a 
sprinkler  used  from  the  top  of  a  tall  building 
might  be  slightly  more  effective  than  when 
employed  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


Books  and  Industries. 

Complaints   of   too   much   making   of  books 

are  trite  enough.     In  biblical  times  there  was 

'  "no    end"    of    it,    and    Cervantes    saw    them 

tossed    into    the    world    "like    fritters."      Yet 

there   is   special   pertinence   to    the   allegation 

I  of     a     prominent     motion-picture     star     that 

j  "everybody   seems   to   be    writing   these    days. 

I  Go  into  the  subway,  and  it's  ten  to  one  that 

.  the    folks    on    either    side    of   you,    if    you've 

.  been  lucky  enough  to  get  a  seat,  are  writing 

something  of  planning  to  do  so." 

It  was  bad  enough  before  the  movies  came. 

I  when  authors  had  only  the  printing  press  to 

feed.      Now,    with    the    voracious    camera    to 

!  be  supplied,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  ad- 

!  dition   cf  scenario   writing  to   other  forms  of 

j  literary  composition  is  not  producing  authors 

to     a     degree    that     endangers    the     balance. 

:  Where  are  the  readers  to  come  from  if  every- 

i  body  turns  author?    Who  is  to  do  the  mechan- 

I  ical   work   of  book   and    "picture"   production 

with  all  aspiring  to  do  the  writing  ? 

In    all    seriousness    it    must    be    questioned 
i  whether    the    enormous    development    of    the 
I  literary    end    of   the    modern   publishing,    pic- 
I  torial,   and  allied  arts  is  not  acting  as  a  dis- 
i  turbing  factor  in  hampering  the  free  progress 
I  of  the  crafts  and  trades.     When  the  labor  of 
potential  steel  makers  and  mill  workers  is  ab- 
sorbed   by    literature,    the    gain    of    this    and  I 
other  non-essential   industries  is   naturally   at 
the  expense  of  the  essential  industries.     Per- 
;  haps  the  philosophic  historians  of  our  times  | 
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A  RaUuraul  for  DUcrimmatms  People  ~ 

354  Geary  Street,  adjoining  St.  Francis  Hotel    g 


The  Gift  of  Rain 

When  the  winter  season  brought 
us  plentiful  rain,  the  driest  cycle 
since  1849  was  brought  to  an  end. 

The  drought  had  lasted  for  four 
seasons  running,  and  those  four 
seasons  were  the  driest  we  had  had 
consecutively  in   seventy-two   years. 

We  are  now  enjoying  the  wettest 
season  since  1913.  December,  1920, 
was  the  wettest  December  since 
1894. 

The  rainfall  up  to  December  31, 
1920,  measured  12.14  inches.  This 
is  45  per  cent  above  normal. 

Our  water  production  for  the  sea- 
son thus  far  has  been  unusually 
large. 

Peninsular  storage — in  the  three 
big  reservoirs  of  San  Mateo  County : 
Crystal  Springs,  San  Andres  and 
Pilarcitos — is  only  4  per  cent,  below 
what  it  was  a  year  ago. 

That  storage  has  been  drawn  on 
every  day  for  365  days,  yielding  for 
San  Francisco's  uses  4500  million 
gallons  of  water.  Yet  so  copious 
has  been  the  replenishment  during 
the  present  rains  that  today  the 
three  big  reservoirs  hold  almost  as 
much  water  as  they  did  in  January, 
1920. 

The  great  underground  reservoirs 
in  Alameda  County — in  the  Pleas- 
anton  and  Sunol  Valleys — whence 
San  Francisco  gets  half  of  its  daily 
water  supply,  are  also  being  replen- 
ished rapidly. 

The  copious  rains  that  broke  the 
four-year  dry  spell  assure  San  Fran- 
cisco abundant  water  for  another 
year. 


SPRUNG  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 


January  29,  1921. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

A  sensation  in  New  York,  a  triumph  in 
Los  Angeles,  enthusiastically  received  wher- 
ever shown.  Such  is  the  record  of  attainment 
of  "John  Ferguson,"  by  St.  John  G.  Ervine, 
and  in  which  Thomas  Wilkes  will  present 
Frank  Keenan,  supported  by  a  strong  cast,  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  for  two  weeks  beginning 
Monday,  January  31st.  In  "John  Ferguson'" 
Frank  Keenan  has  made  the  supreme  effort 
of  his  career  and  has  scored  a  notable  tri- 
umph. The  other  members  of  the  company 
are  excellently  cast,  among  whom  are  Harry 
Mestayer,  Eileen  Robinson,  Clark  Marshall, 
Fred  F.  Cummings,  Tempo  Piggott,  Al  Fre- 
mont, and  Jack  Pendleton  in  the  principal 
parts. 

The  production  should  prove  one  of,  if  not 
the  greatest,  attractions  of  the  local  theatrical 
season.      Matinees   Wednesday    and    Saturday. 


The  Alcazar  Theatre. 

The  absurdities  of  "Marry  the  Poor  Girl" 
at  the  Alcazar  this  week  will  be  succeeded, 
commencing  at  next  Sunday's  matinee,  by  the 
first  Coast  presentation  of  "Anna  Ascends," 
a  picturesque  blend  of  comedy  and  melodrama 
produced  at  The  Playhouse,  New  York,  by 
William  A.  Brady.  Its  heroine  is  a  Syrian 
girl  who  encounters  trials,  tribulations,  and 
ardent  romance  as  she  ascends  from  obscurity 
as  waitress  in  Said  Coury's  coffee  house  in 
New  York's  Turkish  Quarter  to  fame  and  for- 
tune as  a  popular  American  novelist.  The 
play,  by  Harry  Chapman  Ford,  is  packed  with 
humor,  pathos,  humanity,  and  dramatic  thrills. 
Its  theme  has  to  do  with  the  great  melting  pot 
of  good  citizenship.  Dudley  Ayres  personates 
Howard  Fisk,  a  rich  young  man  known  as 
"Gents"  in  the  underworld.  Elwyn  Harvey  is 
the  vivacious,  high-spirited  girl  from  Syria. 
The  cast  includes  all  the  Alcazar  favorites. 

"Our  Wives,"  to  follow  Sunday,  February 
6th,  is  a  comedy  of  the  Bohemian  world  by 
Frank  Mandel,  sparkling  with  wit  and  ringing 
with     wholesome     laughter.      Mr.     Mandel,     a 
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THEATRE 

Phone  Sutler  2460 


SECOND  WEEK  BEGINS  TOMORROW 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Fortune   Gallo   Presents 

SAN  CARLO  GRAND  OPERA  CO. 

Mon.,  "Tosca";  Tues.,  "Rigoletto";  Wed. 
mat.,  "Tales  of  Hoffman";  Wed.  eve.,  "Aida"; 
Thurs.,  "Carmen";  Fri.,  "La  Eoheme";  Sat. 
mat.,  "Thais";  Sat.  eve.,  "II  Trovatore";  Sun., 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and   "I   Pagliacci." 

Prices — Nights  and  Sat.  mat.,  $1  to  $2.50; 
Wed  mat.,  best  seats  $2. 


SECOND  RECITAL 

GRAVEURE 

SINGS  TOMORROW 

2:30 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 

EDOUARD  GEN'DRON,  Accompanist 

Prices— $1,  $1.50  and  $2  (war  tax  10%  ex- 
tra). Tickets  at  Box  Office,  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium. 


ALCAZAR 

This  Week — Owen   Davis'   Laughing  Hit 

"MARRY  THE  POOR  GIRL" 

WEEK    COM.    NEXT    SUN.    MAT.,    JAN.    30 

Alice  Brady's  Latest  New  York  Success 

"ANNA  ASCENDS" 

Romance     of     a     Syrian     Girl-Waitress     Who 

Ascended   to  American   Literary   Fame   Despite 

Persecution  by  New  York  Gangsters 

NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

DUDLEY  AYRES— ELWYN  HARVEY 

Sun.  Mat.,  Feb.  6 — Brilliant  Comedy  by  Frank 

Mandel,   author  "High  Cost  of  Loving," 

"The  Five  Million,"  "Mary,"  etc. 

"OUR  WIVES" 

Sparkles    with    Wit ;    Rings    with    Laughter 

Every  Eve. — Mats.    Sun.,   Thurs.,   Sat. 


former  San  Franciscan,  has  taken  high  rank 
among  American  playwrights  through  his  great 
successes,  "The  High  Cost  of  Loving,"  "The 
Five  Million,"  and  George  M.  Cohan's  current 
production,  "Mary." 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

"Passers-By,"  a  drama  of  pathos  and  humor 
by  Charles  Haddon  Chambers,  who  will  be 
recalled  also  as  the  author  of  "The  Tyranny 
of  Tears,"  "The  Idler,"  and  "Captain  Swift," 
is  in  rehearsal  for  presentation  this  coming 
week  at  the  Maitland  Playhouse. 

"Passers-By"  are  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
that  drift  into  the  life  of  Peter  Waverton,  a 
rich  young  bachelor,  who,  having  little  to  oc- 
cupy his  attention,  calls  to  the  wayfarers  from 
the  streets  to  join  him  in  his  rooms.  There 
is  the  "cabby"  and  other  types  of  the  street 
who  come  to  converse  with  him. 

The  theme  of  human  interest  and  human 
nobility  and  the  finely  drawn  characters  of  this 
play  of  tears  and  laughter  justly  entitle  it  to 
the  distinction  it  has  won  both  in  London 
and   New   York. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  week  "Androcles 
and  the  Lion,"  by  Bernard  Shaw,  will  continue 
to  hold  the  boards,  closing  with  the  Saturday 
matinee  and  evening  performance. 


BIGGEST  FOSSIL  IN   BERLIN. 


The  Orpheum. 
William  Seabury  will  come  to  the  Orpheum 
next  week  in  his  newest  revue,  "Frivolics," 
for  which  he  has  assembled  a  remarkable  com- 
pany of  six  comely  girls,  himself,  and  Joe 
Richnian.  The  girls  are  all  soloists  and  each 
has  an  established  reputation.  The  piece  con- 
tains special  music.  Elaborate  costumes  and 
settings  are  promised. 

Siguor  Friscoe,  xylophonist,  is  said  to  be 
tbe  first  artist  to  play  four-part  harmony  on 
the  xylophone.  To  obtain  some  of  his  syn- 
copated music  he  employs  four  hammers  at 
the  same  time. 

Beatrice  Morgan,  said  to  be  among  the  best- 
known  stock  stars  in  America,  will  bring  a 
clever  cempany  here  in  "Moonlight  Madness," 
a  bright  one-act  comedy. 

Bobby  Randall  will  sing  and  tell  stories, 
doing  bcth  in  the  Randall  manner,  a  way 
which  has  made  him  an  ever  welcome  monolo- 
gist.  He  is  described  as  an  artisan  as  well 
as  an  artist. 

Flo  Conroy  and  Edna  Howard,  two  at- 
tractive as  well  as  clever  girls,  will  engage  in 
comedy  patter  and  songs.  They  designate 
their  collections  of  songs  and  sayings,  "Maid 
Made  Mirth  and  Melody." 

Peggy  Bremen  and  brother  premise  plenty 
of  thrills  in  "The  Imps'  Playground,"  a  spec- 
tacle on  unsupported  ladders.  The  scene  will 
depict  a  portion  of  the  country  the  imps  are 
supposed    to    inhabit. 

Gordon's  Circus,  called  "the  speediest  animal 
act  in  vaudeville,"  will  be  another  of  the  at- 
tractions. The  ponies,  dogs,  and  monkeys 
seem  to  enjoy  the  fun  as  well  as  the  audience. 
The  De  Wolf  Girls,  Georgette  and  Capitola, 
in  their  this  week's  success,  "A  Love  Tour," 
will  remain  all  of  next  week  as  the  one  hold- 
over.   


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

CURRAN  THEATRE 

CONCERT  SUNDAY 

2:45  p.  m. 

PROGRAMME 

Overture,    "Ruslan  and    Ludmilla" Glinka 

(First    time    in    San    Francisco) 

Suite,    Opus   19 Dohnanyi 

(First    time    in    San    Francisco) 

Scheherazade Rimsky-Korsakow 

Prices — 50c  to   $1;   boxes  and  loges,  $1.50 


Symphony  Orchestra. 
For  Sunday  afternoon's  programme  in  the 
Curran  Theatre  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  prepared  a  most  interesting  pro- 
gramme, well-balanced  between  new  and  old- 
established  compositions.  Two  works  which 
will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  in  San 
Francisco  are  Glinka's  overture,  "Russian  and 
Ludmilla,"  and  Dohnanyi's  Suite  for  Orches- 
tra, Opus  19.  The  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gramme consists  of  the  well-known  "-Schehera- 
zade" of  Rimsky-Korsakow,  one  of  the  most 
popular  works  in  the  repertory  of  the  orches- 
tra. 

Artur  Argiewicz,  the  assistant  concertmas- 
ter,  will  be  the  soloist  at  the  "Popular"  con- 
cert to  be  given  Sunday  afternoon,  February 
6th.  He  will  play  Saint-Saens'  brilliant  Rondo 
Capriccioso  for  violin  and  orchestra.  Other 
numbers  on  next  week's  programme  will  be 
Berlioz'  "Damnation  of  Faust,"  Wagner's 
overture  to  "Rienzi,"  the  overture  to  Masse- 
net's "Phedre,"  Liszt's  second  Hungarian 
Rhapsody,  "Dreams"  of  Wagner,  Dvorak's 
"Humoresque,"  and  "The  Bee"  of  Schubert. 


Dinosaur  specimens  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
are  described  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Matthew  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  trip  of  four  months 
in  Europe.  The  German  collection  has  been 
unknown  in  this  country  hitherto. 

There  is  a  brachiosaurus  he  believed  to  be 
the  largest  land  creature  that  ever  existed  on 
the     earth.      The     remains     have     not     been 
mounted.     The  skeleton  was  practically  intact 
except   for  the  tail.     The  huge  reptile  prob- 
ably was  several  sizes  larger  than  the  bronto- 
saurus  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  in 
New   York.      It   may   have    been    100    feet   in 
length  and  possibly  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high. 
This    treasure    and    several    dinosaurs    were 
obtained  by  the   Berlin   Museum's   field   expe- 
dition in  East  Africa  before  its  activities  were 
checked  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war.     Owing 
to  the  lack  of  funds  since  the  armistice  the 
specimens  have  been  kept  unmounted,  and  no- 
body who  has  known  about  them  has  seemed 
to  find  time  to  write  their  story.     Dr.  Matthew- 
made  arrangements  for  an  early  exchange  of 
publications   with   the   curators   and   scientists 
of  the  countries  he  visited.     He  says  that  the 
German   Museum  officials  whom  he  met  gave 
no   evidence   of  bitterness   against   Americans. 
A  number  of  other  specimens  awaiting  ship- 
ment from  East  Africa  to  Berlin  in  1914  were 
seized  and  destroyed  by  either  British  or  Bel- 
gian troops,  along  with  other  Teuton  property. 
The     German    professors,     according    to     Dr. 
Matthew,  had  expected  that  because  of  their 
scientific    value    the    fossils   would   be    spared. 
No  other  class  of  Europeans,  Dr.  Matthew  re- 
marked, had  felt  the  war  more  crushingly  than 
the   scientists  in  charge  of  the  museums.     In 
nearily    all    cases    their    stipends    were    wiped 
out,   and  they  were  forced  to  eke  out  a  bare 
existence    as    best   they   could.      Many   of   the 
former    attendants    at    various    museums    had 
been   killed   in   the   war  or   diverted   to    other 
pursuits,    and    the    crime    spirit    was    so    pro- 
nounced that  trust  could  not  be  placed  in  new 
employees.      On   this   account   rare   specimens 
had    been    placed    in    storage    and    only    their 
replicas  allowed  to  remain  on  exhibition. 

In  the  Paris  Museum  Dr.  Matthew  exam- 
ined a  comparatively  recent  find — the  almost 
complete  hair  and  hide  of  a  mammoth,  dis- 
covered in  the  frozen  tundra  of  one  of  the 
Laikhol  Islands,  north  of  Siberia.  The  hair 
of  an  Alaskan  mammoth  which  was  secured 
by  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York  is  almost  jet  black.  That  of  the  island 
mammoth  is  of  a  light  brown  color,  probably 
denoting  a  different  species. 

The  doctor  said  that  the  French  scientists 
were  by  no  means  ready  to  cooperate  with 
their  Teuton  brethren  in  the  advancement  of 
science.  Nothing  at  present  was  farther  from 
their  thoughts!  The  Germans  also  were  still 
bitter  against  their  ancient  enemy,  but  it  was 
his  opinion  that  they  would  join  hands  in  the 
interest  of  knowledge  but  for  the  fear  of 
being  snubbed  by  the  French. 

Dr.  Matthew  expressed  his  view  that  the 
suffering  as  a  result  of  the  war,  even  in  Aus- 
tria, Germany,  Belgium,  and  France,  was  not 
so  severe  as  he  had  been  led  to  suppose.  There 
was  great  unrest,  unemployment  was  wide- 
spread, railroads  were  badly  disorganized,  but 
no  extreme  cases  of  lack  of  food  came  under 
his  observation.  However,  he  did  not  pro- 
fess to  have  made  any  careful  investigations. 
What  impressed  him  particularly,  outside  of 
his  own  line  of  scientific  inquiry,  was  the 
paucity  of  news  from  the  United  States  in 
foreign  journals.  For  two  weeks  he  watched 
the  columns  of  the  leading  newspaper  of 
Sweden  before  he  found  a  line.  When  he  did 
discover  home  news  it  was  but  a  paragraph  on 
the  Wall  Street  explosion.  In  Italy  he  read 
in  a  local  paper  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that 
Harding  had  been  elected  President.  There 
was  not  a  word  about  the  Senate  election  or 
who  had  been  chosen  governor  of  New  York. 


2typ  (Bolton  pi|?a0ant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


and  there  are  few  animals  that  can  cover 
more  ground  in  a  day  than  an  elephant.  And,, 
in  spite  of  his  appearance,  he  can  turn  with 
surprising  agility  and  move  through  the  forest 
as  quietly  as  a  rabbit. — Carl  Akeley. 


The  most  active  volcano  in  the  world  is 
Mt.  Sangay.  It  is  17,196  feet  high,  and  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes, 
in  South  America.  It  has  been  in  constant 
eruption    since    172S. 


Colorado  ranchers  are  advocating  an  open 
season  on  deer  for  the  reason  that  the  deer 
run  with  the  cattle  and  consume  the  hay  in- 
tended for  the  steers. 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE  <^- 


Phone  Franklin  150 


Two    Weeks — Beginning    Monday,    January    31 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

THOMAS    WILKES   Presents 

FRANK   KEENAN 

In  THE  GREAT  HUMAN  PLAY 

"JOHN  FERGUSON" 

By    St.   John   G.    Ervine 

A  Splendid   Supporting  Company 

One  Solid   Year  in   New  York 


THE  THEATRE  UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 

Tel.  Kearny  252! 
ues.   mat.   and  eve. 

PASSERS-BY 


Stockton,  Above  Post  Tel.  Kearny  2520 

Week   Commencing  Tues.   mat.   and  eve. 


C.  Haddon 

Chambers' 

Charming 

Drama 


Long 

New  York 

Run 


Last    Time    Saturday    Night 
"ANDROCLES  AND   THE  LION" 
All    seats    $1.25,    including   war    tax. 
eve.    (except    Sun.    and    Mon.)    at  8:30. 
Tues.    and    Sat.    at   2:30. 

Next — "TRILBY,"  by  Du   Maurier. 


Every 

Mats. 


Ik 


Louis  Graveure. 
Mr.  Louis  Graveure  will  give  two  more 
concerts  in  San  Francisco,  the  first  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  January  30th,  at  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium,  and  his  final  concert  in  this  city 
on  Wednesday  evening,  February  2d,  with  two 
new  programmes  of  the  utmost  interest. 


Hauptmann's  famous  play,  "The  Sunken 
Bell,"  and  Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  delightful 
drama,  "Alice-Sit-By-the-Fire,"  are  among  the 
performances  promised  shortly  at  the  Mait- 
land Playhouse,  which  opens  the  second  half 
of  its  season  next  Monday  night  with  "Passers- 

By." 

■*♦*■ 

There  is  a  fish  which  lies  buried  in  the 
coral  sand  of  the  South  Seas  the  spines  of 
whose  dorsal  fin  are  hollow  like  the  fangs  of 
a  rattlesnake.  When  stepped  on  it  ejects  a 
poison  which  kills  or  cripples  the  victim. 


The  Elephant  Unique. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  the  elephant, 
has  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages,  sur- 
viving the  conditions  which  killed  off  his 
earlier  contemporaries,  and  he  now  adapts 
himself  perfectly  to  more  different  conditions 
than  any  other  animal  in  Africa. 

He  can  get  anything  that  is  green  or  ever 
has  been,  just  so  long  as  there  is  enough  of  it. 
He  can  get  his  water  from  the  aloe  plants  on 
the  arid  plains,  or  dig  a  well  in  the  sand  of 
a  dry  river  bed  with  his  trunk  and  fore  feet, 
and  drink  there,  or  he  is  equally  at  home 
living  half  in  the  swamps  or  better  watered 
regions.  He  is  at  home  on  the  low,  hot  plains 
of  the  seacoast  at  the  equator,  or  on  the  cool 
slopes  of  Kenia  and  Elgon. 

So  far  as  I  know  he  suffers  from  no  con- 
tagious disease  and  has  no  enemies  except 
man. 

There  are  elephants  on  Kenia  that  have 
never  lain  down  for  a  hundred  years.  Some 
of  the  plains  elephants  do  rest  lying  down, 
but  no  one  ever  saw  a  Kenia  elephant  lying 
down  or  any  evidence  that  they  do  lie  down 
to  rest. 

The  elephant  is  a  good  traveler.  On  good 
ground  a  good  horse  can  outrun  him.  but  on 
bad  ground  the  horse   would  have  no  chance 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Various  United  States  senators  are  of 
opinion  that  we  must  now  revert  to  a  state  of 
Jeffersonian  simplicity,  and  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  inauguration  ceremonies.  There 
ought  to  be  no  assemblage  in  Washington  of 
the  wit  and  beauty  of  the  nation  unless  the 
said  wit  and  beauty  are  willing  to  assemble 
at  their  own  expense  and  to  do  nothing  else 
except  assemble.  It  was  not  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  balls  or  grandstands  or  cir- 
cuses. All  that  the  new  President  is  actually 
required  to  do,  said  one  senator,  was  to  take 
the  oath,  and  he  might  do  this  in  his  hotel 
room  and  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  for  a  notary 
public  Mr.  Norris  said  that  the  government 
had  set  an  example  of  extravagance  to  the 
whole  nation.  Public  officials  had  been  spend- 
ing money  as  though  it  were  leaves  on  trees 
and  we  had  unlimited  forests.  President  Wil- 
son went  to  Paris  and  there  lived  in  such 
magnificent  splendor  as  to  put  the  sultans 
and  the  czars  and  the  pashas  and  the  grand 
muckamucks  to  the  blush.  The  money  had 
been  spent,  said  Mr.  Norris,  like  a  drunken 
sailor.  And  then  senator  after  senator  remi- 
nisced and  told  us  how  things  were  done 
when  he  was  born  and  before  he  was  born,  and 
then  other  senators  corrected  him,  and  all 
this  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  that  what- 
ever values  might  attach  to  other  things,  it 
was  certain  that  the  time  of  the  Senate  had 
no  value  whatsoever.  Senator  Fletcher,  for 
example,  had  to  tell  us  all  about  Jefferson. 
Did  he  actually  hitch  his  horse  to  a  fence 
during  inauguration  ?  Or  was  it  a  tree  ?  Did 
he  ride  a  horse  at  all  ?  When  he  went  back  to 
his  boarding-house,  did  he  refuse  to  sit  at 
the  head  of  the  table  ? 

Then  came  Lincoln's  turn.  How  did  he 
comport  himself  at  his  inauguration?  There 
was  one  feature  of  the  Lincoln  inauguration 
that  was  alike  elegant  and  inexpensive. 
Thirty-four  young  ladies  had  been  brought  to 
Washington  in  order  to  represent  the  states 
of  the  Union.  Mr.  Lincoln  kissed  them  all — 
the  young  ladies,  not  the  states.  But  there 
was  no  extravagance  about  that,  said  Senator 
Reed.  There  was  neither  offense  nor  ex- 
pense. The  thirty-four  young  ladies,  like 
Barkis,  were  "willin'."     Xo  one  had  proposed 


such  a  feature  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Harding.  Let  him  find  the  requisite  number 
of  girls  and  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
his  following  the  august  example  of  Lincoln, 
provided  the  girls  themselves  did  not  object 
to  it.  There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  object  to  it  if  they  were  chosen 
wisely.  In  this  way  it  would  be  possible  to 
provide  an  inauguration  ceremony  that  would 
be  alike  simple,  sufficient,  and  inexpensive. 
The  taxpayers  would  be  burdened  with  no 
additional  expenses.  Mr.  Harding  himself 
would — it  was  believed — be  gratified,  and  the 
young  ladies  would  have  a  memory*  that  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  a  solace  to  them.  But  the 
Senate  unfortunately  failed  to  set  the  matter 
in  train  for  accomplishment  and  Mr.  Harding 
must  have  felt  that  he  had  experienced  the 
first  serious  disappointment  of  his  official  life. 
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"DEWGRIP" 


John  Burroughs  contributes  an  article  to 
the  Dearborn  Weekly  on  the  subject  of  hats 
and  heads.  Once  more  he  confronts  us  with 
the  eternal  problem  of  why  men  go  bald  and 
why  women  preserve  their  tresses. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Burroughs  en- 
lightens us  very  much.  The  disinclination  of 
the  scientist  to  say  frankly  that  he  does  not 
know  is  one  of  the  curious  characteristics  of 
an  intellectual  age.  Once  more  we  are. favored 
with  the  rather  absurd  theory  that  men  go 
bald  because  of  their  hats,  whereas  it  is  evi- 
dent that  women  wear  their  hats  for  much 
longer  periods  than  do  men,  and  that  if  hats 
cause  baldness  we  should  find  that  nearly  all 
women  were  bald  and  that  the  luxuriant 
tresses  of  the  men  were  apparent  everywhere. 
There  are  thousands  of  bald  men  who  do  not 
wear  their  hats  more  than  an  hour  a  day. 
and  there  are  thousands  of  women  with 
luxuriant  hair  who  wear  their  bats  nearly  all 
day  long. 

Hair,  says  Mr.  Burroughs,  is  a  sexual  char, 
acteristic,  and  there  he  probably  hits  the  nail 
on  the  head.  Human  beings  and  the  whole 
animal  world  acquire  automatically  whatever 
is  necessary  to  them  in  their  business.  Ani- 
mals in  arctic  regions  acquire  white  fur  in 
order  that  they  may  catch  their  prey  and 
hide  from  their  enemies.  Fish  in  subter- 
ranean waters  lose  their  eyes,  but  presently 
they  acquire  them  once  more  if  they  are 
brought  into  the  light.  -Women  wishing  to 
make  themselves  attractive  to  men — primitive  j 
women,  of  course,  not  their  modern  sisters —  I 
find  that  long  hair  is  among  their  chief  adorn-  I 
ments,  and  at  once  they  proceed  to  acquire 
long  hair.  The  explanation  is  all-sufficient 
without  the  usual  nonsense  about  hats.  All 
animals  adapt  themselves  to  their  environ- 
ment, that  is  to  say  to  their  needs.     If  it  were 
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advantageous  to  have  eyes  at  the  back  of  our 
heads  we  should  begin  to  develop  them  after 
a  few  million  brief  summers.  Men  care  very 
little  about  their  hair.  They  do  not  think 
much  about  it.  It  is  not  actually  necessary 
to  them.  But  it  is  actually  necessary  to 
women.  They  take  care  of  it  by  endless 
brushings  and  anointings,  but  it  is  the  desire 
that  does  most  of  the  trick.  If  men  were  to 
become  so  situated  that  hair  was  a  necessity 
to  them,  if  they  had  to  go  in  search  of  the 
women  instead  of  waiting  for  the  women  to 
go  in  search  of  them,  they,  too,  would  be- 
come transcendently  beautiful,  the  admired  of 
all  beholders,  instead  of  being  the  grotesque 
and  abnost  repulsive  creatures  that  they  are 
now. 

Speaking  of  hats  in  general,  Mr.  Burroughs 
tells  us  that  he  can  remember  the  time  when 
the  stove-pipe  was  nearly  universal  among 
men. 

"When  I  was  a  young  man  it  was  the  vogue 
everywhere  on  all  occasions.  In  England  I 
remember  seeing  the  boys  at  Rugby  School 
playing  ball  with  their  'stovepipe'  hats  on.  I 
myself  wore  one  whenever  I  'dressed  up.' 
One's  new  hat  came  in  a  bandbox  specially 
shaped  for  it,  in  which  it  was  always  kept 
when  not  in  use,  and,  one  must  confess,  men 
were  then  about  as  particular  to  have  their 
hats  conform  to  the  fashion  as  women  pro- 
verbially are  about  theirs.  But  the  'stovepipe' 
hat,  like  the  swallow-tailed  coat,  has  had  its 
day.    except   on   formal   occasions. 

"It  was  later  followed  by  the  derby  hat, 
which  was  ubiquitous  until  a  few  years  ago. 
I  have  noticed  but  one  on  a  man's  head  in 
several  years.  The  derby  was  as  void  of  char- 
acter as  an  iron  pot,  yet  I  remember  Mr. 
Howells  wore  it  for  a  time.  Can  one  fancy 
Mark  Twain  in  a  derby  hat>?  Walt  Whitman 
always  wore  a  broad-brimmed  gray,  soft  felt 
hat.  One  thinks  of  Lincoln  with  a  stovepipe 
hat  on,  as  he  wore  this  in  most  of  his  pic- 
tures. Roosevelt  liked  a  wide-brimmed  felt 
hat,  like  that  of  the  cowboys.  While  he  was 
President  I  once  saw  him  going  to  church 
with  a  shining  silk  hat  on  his  head.  The  first 
time  I  saw  Emerson  he  had  on  a  stovepipe 
hat,  one  much  the  worse  for  wear.  He  prob- 
ably never  wore  any  other  kind.  The  broad- 
brimmed,  light-colored  Quaker  hat  which  I 
used  to  see  often  in  my  boyhood  was  an  im- 
provement on  the  silk  hat.  The  Cromwell  hat 
had  a  character  of  its  own,  as  did  the  three- 
cornered  Continental  hats.  When  a  boy  I  re- 
member the  large  black  Kossuth  hats  much 
in  vogue  after  Kossuth's  visit  to  this  country. 
But  all  such  headgear  is  undoubtedly  unfavor- 
able to  the  hair  crop.  The  use  of  cloth  caps 
and  soft  felt  hats  is  now  almost  universal 
among  men-" 


A  LARGE  part  of  the  nation's  timber 
supply  stands  in  the  forest  tracts  of  the 
West.  Here,  basically  unaffected  by  passing 
conditions,  exists  a  vast  region  of  natural 
wealth,  a  source  of  industry,  employment 
and  profitable  enterprise.  This  timber  is 
needed  by  the  world  and  it  must  be  used, 
and  theWest  will  inevitably  profit  thereby. 

At  certain  times  rumors  outstrip  common 
sense,  and  calamity  criers  drown  the  voice 
of  wiser  meru  This  bank  has  confidence  in 
the  fundamental  soundness  of  Western 
industry  and  enterprise,  and  is  ready  to 
co-operate  with  those  who  are  striving  to 
develop  the  West  along  prosperous  and 
stable  economic  lines. 
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The  subject  of  the  proper  size  of  the  tip  to 
be  given  a  caddie  is  receiving  considerable 
attention  in  the  British  press  (says  a  special 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times). 

In  the  days  before  the  war  5  cents  was  re- 
garded as  a  fair  reward  in  addition  to  the 
usual  caddie  fee.  The  figure  has  risen  until 
15  cents  is  now  about  the  minimum,  with  25 
cents  (indicating  the  caddies'  viewpoint) 
reasonable  generosity.  Even  at  that  rate  the 
royal  and  ancient  game  may  be  played  much 
more  cheaply  in  England  than  in  the  United 
States. 

But  the  new  rich  of  the  war  are  making 
conditions  much  worse.  Members  of  golf 
clubs  around  London  complain  that,  where 
the  usual  wager  on  a  match  is  a  75-cent  ball, 
or  perhaps  15  cents  a  hole,  the  war  million- 
aires stake  sums  ranging  into  the  hundreds 
of  dollars  upon  a  single  round.  The  winner, 
being  in  a  jubilant  mood,  gives  his  caddie  a 
trifle  of  $25  or  so. 

In  an  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  this  officials 
of  a  golf  club  near  London  recently  announced 
that  the  caddie  fee  per  round  would  be  made 
30  cents  and  that  no  tips  would  be  permitted. 
The  caddies  promptly  went  on  strike,  and 
several  of  the  members,  including  Earl  Haig, 
decided  to  earn,-  their  clubs  themselves  rather 
than  give  up  their  morning's  exercise.  The 
management  of  the  club  soon  gave  in,  how- 
ever, and  reinstated  the  tipping  system. 
Meanwhile,  golfers  who  enjoy  the  game  more 
than  they  do  the  bets  that  may  be  laid  on 
it  are  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  the  over- 
opulent  that,  besides  being  deucedly  bad  form, 
the  big  tips  are  ruining  the  morale  of  the 
caddies. 

On  this  scale  of  extravagant  tipping  the 
caddie  would  seem  to  fare  almost  as  well  as 
the  professional  golfer.  He  does  not,  of 
course,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Nevertheless  the 
average  retaining  fee  of  a  club  "pro"  is  about 
$1 500  a  year  for  men  of  the  best  calibre. 
About  a  year  ago  Abe  Mitchell  was  appointed 
professional  to  the  North  Foreland  Club,  and 
it  was  announced  at  the  time  that  he  would 
receive  a  salary  of  $2500,  with  a  further 
guaranty  of  $2500  a  year  as  profit  on  the 
sale  and  repair  of  golf  clubs.  He  also  had 
the  right  to  play  in  exhibition  matches  and 
tournaments  whenever  he  wished. 

His  contract  placed  him  in  a  class  by  him- 
self, head  and  shoulders  above  the  other  Brit- 
ish professionals,  because  there  is  a  world- 
wide demand  for  clubs  turned  out  by  the 
British  masters  and  the  revenue  from  this 
item  has  probably  far  exceeded  the  $2500  he 


was  guaranteed.  It  was  said  that  before  the 
war  the  total  earnings  of  some  of  the  best 
British  "pros"  ran  as  high  as  $7500. 

Touring  in  the  United  States  is  a  most  re- 
munerative source  of  income  to  professional 
golfers.  Vardon  and  Ray  are  expected,  it  is 
said,  to  clear  $15,000  each  on  their  three 
months'  tour,  just  over.  It  is  now  said  to  be 
almost  certain  that  George  Duncan  and  Abe 
Mitchell  will  engage  in  an  American  trip  next 
year. 

A  well-known  British  expert  has  estimated 
that  a  professional  earns  from  $5000  to 
$15,000  a  year  in  the  United  States;  so  even 
$2500  guaranties,  profits  from  sales  of  clubs, 
from  teaching  the  game  at  80  cents  an  hour, 
and  from  exhibition  matches  are  scarcely  so 
attractive  as  prospects  of  a  career  across  the 
water. 


"How  do  you  manage  to  sell  so  many  fire- 
less  cookers  ?"  "It's  due  to  my  method  of 
approach,"  said  the  smart  salesman.  "I  begin 
my  little  talk  by  saying,  'Madam,  I  have  called 
to  enable  you  to  spend  every  afternoon  at  the 
movies.'  " — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  end  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  member  of  one  of  the  theatrical  clubs 
tells  of  a  stranded  but  still  haughty  leading 
man  who  was  obliged  to  put  up  at  a  dilapi- 
dated country  hotel.  He  glanced  frowningly 
about  the  office,  reluctantly  signed  the  regis- 
ter, and  took  the  brass  key  from  the  pro- 
prietor. "Is  there  water  in  my  room?"  he 
demanded.  "There  was,"  replied  the  proprie- 
tor,  "but  I   had   the  roof  fixed." 


It  is  related  that  when  Judge  Benjamin 
Toppan  of  Ohio,  who  died  in  the  early  '70?, 
applied  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  that  state 
he  was  asked  just  two  questions.  "Mr.  Top- 
pan,  what  is  law?"  was  the  first  of  these. 
"An  unjust  distribution  of  justice,"  replied 
the  applicant.  "What  is  equity  ?"  was  the 
second.  "A  damned  imposition  upon  common 
sense '"  He  was  received  into  the  brother- 
hood with  open  arms. 


Colonel  Roosevelt  told  a  war  story  at  an 
Albany  reception.  "A  doughboy,"  he  said, 
"had  just  got  back  home  from  the  war,  and 
he  was  lunching  in  a  cafeteria  when  a  dear 
old  lady  in  the  next  chair  to  his  own  leaned 
over  across  her  pie  and  said :  'I,  too,  have 
a  soldier  son,  young  man,  and  a  lucky  one  at 
that.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  My  boy  went 
through  the  war  without  a  scratch  ?'  'Gee, 
lady,'  said  the  doughboy,  'spill  us  the  name 
of  his  insect  powder,  will  ye  ?'  " 


Deakin  met  his  friend  Gaydon  coming  out 
of  the  police  court.  "Hello !  What  have  you 
been  doing  there?"  he  asked.  "I've  just  been 
fined  for  speeding,"  Gaydon  replied  glumly. 
"How  fast  were  you  going?"  "Forty  miles 
an  hour,  according  to  the  policeman,"  w'as 
Gaydon's  answer.  "Lucky  Jim !"  exclaimed 
Deakin.  "I  wish  some  policeman  would  ar- 
rest me  for  speeding.  If  I  could  get  a  state- 
ment in  the  papers  that  that  old  bus  of  mine 
was  going  forty  miles  an  hour  I  might  be  able 
to  sell  it." 


Vice-President  Marshall  has  found  a  new 
job  for  himself — a  peddler  of  "dope."  He 
told  the  story  the  other  day  to  show  how 
easily  a  Vice-President  can  appear  in  public 
without  being  known.  He  traveled  through 
his  own  state,  making  speeches  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  this  is  what  happened  to  him : 
"I  was  seated  in  the  smoking  car,  thinking 
out  what  I  could  say  to  help  the  Democratic 
party  in  a  speech  I  was  to  make  that  night," 
said  Mr.  Marshall.  "A  large  man  slumped 
down  in  the  seat  beside  me.  'Mighty  bad  day 
for  business,'  said  the  stranger,  observing 
the  rain  falling  in  torrents.  'What's  your 
line?'    'Motor-car  accessories.    What's  yours?' 
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'Peddling  dope.'  'I  thought  they  wouldn't  let 
you  sell  that  stuff?'  'But  I  have  a  special  ar- 
rangement with  the  Administration  for  a  short 
time  yet.'  "  Vice-President  Marshall  said  that 
he  supposed  his  train  companion  was  telling 
the  story  throughout  Indiana  that  the  Ad- 
ministration was  giving  special  permission  to 
sell  "dope."  And  that  shows  how  far  a  Vice- 
President  can  fall. 


Mary  was  frankly  bored.  She  twisted  this 
way  and  that  until  even  the  minister  was  con- 
scious of  the  wriggling  blue  bow.  She  climbed 
up  on  the  seat  and  made  faces — horrible  goblin 
faces — at  the  sedate  little  person  in  the  next 
pew ;  but  the  sedate  little  person,  remember- 
ing the  occasion,  made  no  answering  grimaces. 
Mary's  innings  were  yet  to  come.  In  the 
midst  of  the  long,  solemn  prayer  her  shrill 
little  voice  was  raised  in  urgent  protest.  "Aw, 
come  on,  let's  go  home.  This  aint  no  fun  !" 
And  Mary  went. 

When  the  guest  from  the  West  had  reported 
all  the  recent  births  and  deaths  and  marriages 
back  home,  and  they  had  reached  dessert,  they 
fell  to  discussing  these  immoral  times.  "We're 
getting  too  Frenchy,  that's  what,"  sniffed  the 
guest,  a  quaint  little  kindergarten  teacher 
from  Omaha,  to  be  exact.  "It  all  came  with 
the  war.  Too  much  grande  passion,  as  they 
say  over  there,  too  much  eternal  triangle,  too 
many  affinities.  And,  my  dear,"  with  a  gesture, 
"it's  really  spreading  West.  Why,  even  in 
Omaha — would  you  believe  it? — they've  begun 
to  serve  French  pastry  regularly .'" 


Just  before  the  St.  Mihiel  show  the  Ger- 
mans blew  up  an  ammunition  dump  near  a 
company  of  Yanks.  It  was  reported  that 
there  was  a  large  quantity  of  gas  shells  in 
the  dump,  and  as  soon  as  the  explosions  began 
the  Americans  immediately  made  themselves 
scarce  with  great  rapidity.  When  the  danger 
had  passed  all  started  drifting  back  with  the 
exception  of  one  man  who  did  not  appear  till 
next  day.  "Well,  where  have  you  been  ?"  de- 
manded the  top  kick,  eyeing  him  coldly.  "Ser- 
geant," replied  the  other  earnestly,  "I  don't 
know  where  I  been,  but  I  give  you  my  word 
I  been  all  day  gettin'  back." 


new  man,  rather  nettled.  "Why,  old  Sam  was 
nearly  blind,  an'  didn't  know  a  stone  from  a 
*tater."  "Maybe  he  didn't  and  maybe  he  did  !"' 
sighed  the  farmer ;  "but  he  wasn't  so  par- 
tickler  about  keepin'  the  stones  out  of  the 
'taters.     They  weigh." 


Sun  Lee,  the  new  house  boy,  tried  faith- 
fully to  master  the  subtleties  of  American 
social  ways,  but  some  things  were  too  much 
for  him.  His  employer  was  ill  one  day  and 
wished  to  see  only  her  most  intimate  friends, 
so  she  told  him  to  take  the  visitors'  cards, 
show  them  into  the  library,  and  say  that  he 
would  "see  if  Mrs.  Thompson  was  in."  Later 
she  heard  the  voice  of  an  acquaintance,  whose 
favorable  opinion  she  valued  highly,  at  the 
door,  and  then  Sun  Lee's:  "You  go  sittee  in 
liblaly,  me  ask  Mrs.  Thompson  is  she  here," 
and  then  a  pause,  followed  by  Sun's  most  con- 
fidential tone :  "She  no  feel  so  velly  good. 
She  no  want  to  see  anybody  but  fiends.  You 
fiend  ?" 


For  many  years  a  certain  old  fellow  had 
been  engaged  by  a  local  farmer  to  gather  his 
potatoes  at  a  fixed  sum  per  acre.  He  died, 
however,  and  the  farmer  was  obliged  to  get 
another  man.  A  day  or  two  later  the  farmer 
strolled  round  to  see  how  the  new  man  was 
progressing.  To  his  surprise,  at  the  end  of 
the  field  he  found  a  large  heap  of  stones. 
"Here,  what  does  this  mean?"  he  demanded. 
"Well,  sir,"  responded  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  operation,  "whenever  I  finds  a  stone  in  the 
'taters  I  just  dump  it  down  there."  "Ah  !"  re- 
marked the  farmer  sadly  ;  "I  shall  never  find 
another   man   like    Sam."      "Oh !"    replied   the 


Red  Crown  gasoline  is 
an  all  'refinery  gasoline 
with  a  continuous  chain 
of  boiling  points. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

(California) 


jhe  Gasoline  of  Quality 


The  regular  horn  player  of  a  Southern  or- 
chestra was  ill  and  the  conductor  reluctantly 
accepted  the  services  of  a  darky  who  played  in 
an  amateur  brass  band.  He  was  naturally  a 
little  doubtful,  however,  of  the  technical  ability 
of  the  amateur.  After  the  first  performance 
the  new  player  asked  the  conductor  how  he 
had  done.  The  conductor  replied  that  he  had 
done  fairly  well,  but  would  do  better,  doubt- 
less, with  practice.  Whereupon  the  newcomer 
exclaimed  gratefully:  "Boss,  the  music  was 
strange  to  me  tonight,  an'  I  aint  jest  shore 
of  it  yet;  but  jest  you  wait  till  tomorrow- 
night  and  yo'  aint  gwine  to  hear  any  of  them 
fiddles  at  all." 


The  passing  of  Judge  W.  H.  Yost  takes  from 
Kentucky  life  one  of  its  most  picturesque 
Characters.  He  was  noted  as  the  "biggest" 
lawyer  in  the  state,  a  man  of  giant  stature, 
taller  by  several  inches  than  the  late  OIlie 
James,  and  weighing  350  pounds.  He  was  a 
delightful  raconteur,  and  one  of  his  favorite 
stories  was  about  getting  his  shoes  blacked 
at  a  Louisville  stand.  The  shiner  was  in- 
clined to  be  loquacious  and  the  judge  wanted 
to  read  his  newspaper,  so  he  made  a  sign 
pretending  to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  The  boot- 
black brushed  away  at  his  considerable  task 
awhile  and  then  remarked  to  a  near-by  news- 
boy,  "Hell  of  a  big  ,   aint  he?"     But 

while  the  judge  enjoyed  that  sort  of  thing, 
he  resented  impertinent  curiosity.  Once  in 
the  lobby  of  Hotel  Latham  a  local  lawyer 
introduced  a  fellow-citizen,  who  gave  the  big 
man  the  once  over  and  inquired,  "Say,  judge, 
how  tall  are  you,  anyhow  ?"  Judge  Yost 
glowered  down  on  his  questioner  and  snapped, 
"Has  your  wife  false  teeth  ?"  We  shall  never 
forget  a  scene  in  County  Judge  Polk  Cansler's 
court  years  ago,  when  the  examining  trial  of 
a  number  of  suspects  in  the  Bub  Coffey  mur- 
der case  was  being  held.  After  hearing  the 
testimony  Judge  Cansler  announced  that  he 
would  hold  all  the  defendants  to  the  grand 
jury.  Up  rose  Judge  Yost,  then  attorney. 
"On  what  grounds,  please,  are  these  men  de- 
prived of  their  freedom  ?"  he  thundered. 
"Well,"  said  Judge  Cansler,  not  a  bit  awed, 
"just  for  general  running  around."  "Great 
God,  your  honor,"  gasped  the  Titan,  "what 
sort  of  show  would  a  houn'  dawg  have  for 
existence  in  your  jurisdiction?" 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Onr  Programme. 
Having    squelched    the    noisy    frolics 
Of  those  wicked    alcoholics 
By    prohibiting  the    liquor   that    is   strong, 
We   shall    harry    that   provoking, 
Soul-destroying  vice   of   Smoking; 
For    it's    pleasant,    and    what's    pleasant    must    be 
wrong. 

When  we've  censored  clothes  and  dishes, 

And  have  gratified  the  wishes 
Of    the    Bourgeoisie    and    Pro-le-tar-i-at 

For    a    Puritanic    Sunday, 

We'll  extend  it  over  Monday 
So   that  every  one  may  have  enough  of  that. 

When  we've  put  in  stocks  and  fetters 

Sport  and  Pastime,   Art  and  Letters, 
And    have    extirpated    jollity    and    mirth, 

By    an  act  of   legislature 

We'll   abolish    Human    Nature, 
And   a  race  of  Prigs  shall  dominate  the  earth. 
— A  rth  iir   Gtt  iter  man   in   Life. 


Man  Is  'What  He  Eats. 

It  is  an  ancient  proverb  that  the  Teuton  oft  re- 
peats, 

(It's  not  a  pun,  in  English)  that  "a  man  is  what 
he  eats." 

I  ran  across  it  yesterday,   and  said,  said  I  to  me, 

"Why  this  explains  why  many  people  are  just  what 
they  be!" 

"I  know  why  Thompson  is  a  pig  and  Smith  a  piece 

of  cheese — 
It's  just   because   their    favorite    foods  are   articles 

like   these, 
I   know  why  Johnson   is  a   crab  and   Jenkins  is   a 

prune, 
And  I  shall  have  each  man  I  know  accounted   for 

right    soon!" 

I    thought  the    whole   list    over,    and    I    figured    all 

and   each — 
Why    Dolly    was    a    lemon,    while    Prunella    was    a 

peach ; 
I    knew    why    sap    was    Cousin    Cholly    Chumley's 

best-loved    dish. 
Why    Jones    was    such    a    lobster    and    his    brother 

such  a  fish. 

My  wife  (who  is  a  pippin)  came  and  glanced  upon 

this  list. 
And  then  she  went  to  market,  with   ray  wages  in 

her  fist; 
And  if  she  buys  me  beef  or  veal  or  mutton  chops 

or  ham, 
Or    if   she    frankly    feeds    me   goat,    I'll    know  just 

what  I  am! 

— Ted  Robinson  in  Clez'eland  Plain  Dealer. 


Baled  cotton  may  now  be  treated  with  a 
chenrcal  compound  which  renders  it  flame  and 
spark  proof. 


So  Pleased  with  GAS  HEATING 
He  Wanted  Us  to  Know  About  It 

In  an  unsolicited  letter  to  this  Com- 
pany, an  old  and  valued  customer  tells 
of  the  satisfaction  derived  from 

The  Rector  System  of 

GAS  Heating 

installed  in  his  home  about  a  year  ago. 
His  bills  for  the  seven  months  of  the 
heating  season  totaled  $61.19.  Of  this 
amount  he  allows,  from  experience, 
$3.00  a  month  for  the  cooking  or  a 
total  of  $21.00.  His  gas-heating  ex- 
pense, then,  averaged  only  $5.75  a 
month.     This,  in  part,  is  what  he  says: 

"We  had  all  the  heat  we  desired,  in  fact 
my  wife  charged  me  with  extravagance  in 
the  use  of  the  radiators.  We  were  able  to 
have  heat  in  any  or  as  many  rooms  as  we 
desired  during  the  coldest  weather  and  in 
sickness  we  kept  the  system  running  night 
and  day  and  had  a  warm  house  to  live  in 
for  our  comfort  and   health. 

"We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  results 
and  glad  that  we  had  it  installed,  though  at 
first  I  was  afraid  of  running  up  large  gas 
bills.  However,  we  were  willing  to  pay 
extra  for  the  cleanliness  and  saving  of 
other  work  in  heating  our  house.  There 
are  no  burnt  gas  odors  as  these  are  drawn 
cut  through  the  system  and  discharged  in 
the  open  outside  air. 

"This  letter  is  entirely  unsolicited  by  you 
and  you  may  use  it  if  you  wish.  You  can 
verify  my  gas  bills  by  your  own  hooks." 

The  complete  letter  and  name  of  the 
writer  will  be  furnished  any  one  in- 
terested. 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

San  Francisco  Division 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Offices 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Alaska  Commercial  BIdg. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood    Mills,    Humboldt    Bay,    Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  W*n. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Franciico,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118    to    124   First   Street,    corner    Minna, 

San  Francisco 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing- the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mailliard  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Marian 
Leigh  Mailliard,  and  Dr.  Walter  Baldwin.  Their 
marriage  will  take  place  in  the  spring. 

Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Winslow,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Van  Wyck  Peters,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mr?.  William  Peters  of  Portland.  No 
date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Miss  Amanda  McNear  entertained  at  tea  Mon- 
day afternoon,  complimenting  Mrs.  E.  H.  Daniels 
of  Vancouver.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Dear* 
born  Clark,  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison,  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Mcintosh,  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
George  Pinckard,  Miss  Elizabeth  Scbmiedell,  Miss 
Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams, 
Miss  Jane  Carrigan,  Miss  Katherine  Eentley,  Miss 
Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Emily 
Timlow,  Miss  Geraldine  King,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Magee,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Claire  Knight, 
Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Mary 
Donohoe,  Miss  Barbara  Donohoe,  Miss  Aileen  Mc- 
intosh,   and   Miss    Mary  Julia   Crocker. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Robinson  of  Santa  Barbara  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  Thursday 
bv  Mrs.  Hasket  Derby  at  the  Town  and  Country 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Webb  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  William  Glassford  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Monday,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Raymond 
Welch,  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Miss  Betty  George,  and 
Miss  Helen   Garritt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Lawson  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  at  bridge  Monday  evening. 

Miss  Sara  Wright  gave  a  bridge  party  Friday 
evening,  her  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mervyn  O'Neill, 
Miss  Ola  Willett,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Pierce  Bowden,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  John  Wilbur,  Mr.  Thomas  Laughlin, 
Mr.  Blair  Schuman,  and  Mr.  Robert  Beale  of 
Idaho. 

Miss  Cecile  Brooke  gave  a  tea  Monday  after- 
noon for  Miss  Ethel  Lilley.  Among  her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Paul  Pagan,  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mcin- 
tosh, Mrs.  Dearborn  Clark,  Miss  Amanda  McNear, 
Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss 
Frances  Lent,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Schmieden,  Miss  Katherine  Bentley,  and 
Miss  Helen  Pierce, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Haas  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening  for  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  were  complimented 
at  luncheon  Sunday  by  Mrs.  Butler  Breeden,  the 
affair  taking  place  at  the  Burlingame  Club.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  An- 
drew Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rath- 
bone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Julian  Thome,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Scott,  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  Davis  Moore, 
Mrs.  Fullam  Sands,  General  George  Barnett,  TJ. 
S.  A.,  Mr.  Frank  Carolan,  Mr.  Knox  Maddox, 
Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  Mr.  George  Newhall,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  McNear. 

Mrs.    Augustus    Taylor    entertained    at    luncheon 


Theo  Nett 
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A  flavor  too 
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For  Sale  By  All  First  Class  Grocers 


Wednesday  at  the  Francisca  Club,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Julian  Thorne,  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean, 
Mrs.  George  Lent,  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hooper  gave  a  luncheon  and  the- 
atre party   last  Friday. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  entertained  a  group  of  the 
smart  set  at  luncheon  Thursday. 

Miss  Margaret  Buckbee  gave  a  tea  Friday  for 
Miss  Katherine  Sesnon,  Miss  Barbara  Sesnon, 
and  Miss  Geraldine  Grace.  Receiving  with  the 
debutante  were  Mrs.  Samuel  Euckbee,  Mrs.  W  alter 
Bliss,  Miss  Elizabeth  Moore,  Miss  Marian  Wirt- 
ner,  Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee, 
Miss  Katherine  Bentley,  and  Miss  Laura  Miller. 

Mrs.  Rupert  Mason  entertained  at  luncheon  Fri- 
day at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  for  Mrs.  Den- 
man  McNear.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Oyster,  Mrs.  Douglas  Short,  Mrs.  Charles 
Hunt,  Jr..  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  Wer- 
ner Lawson,  Mrs.  George  Kittrcdge,  Mrs.  Charles 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Masten,  Mrs.  William -Taylor,  Mrs.  Paul 
Fagan,  Mrs.  Charles  Corbet,  Miss  Margaret  Per- 
kins, Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Mary  Bates,  Miss 
Lynda  Buchanan,  Miss  Ola  Willett,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth    Oyster. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Alvord  gave  a  din- 
ner Friday  night   at  the  Presidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Cooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Wayman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian 
Thorne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham,  Miss  Maude 
Fay,  Mr.  William  Gwin,  Mr.  Arthur  Goodall,  and 
Mr.   Frank  Madison. 

Mrs.  Dearborn  Clark  gave  a  bridge-tea  Thurs- 
day, her  guests  including  Mrs.  Ralston  Page,  Mrs. 
Marshall  Madison,  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr., 
Mrs.  George  Pinckard,  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sick- 
len, Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Aileen  Mc- 
intosh, Miss  Helen  Pierce,  Miss  Amanda  McNear. 
Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Elizabeth  Schmie- 
den.. Miss  Jane  Carrigan,  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mc- 
intosh. 

Major  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  White  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening,  their  guests  including  Miss  Ger- 
aldine Grace,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Sue 
Alston  McDonald,  Miss  Virginia  Smith,  Miss  Wall 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Miss  Katherine  Bentley,  Miss 
Vere  de  Vere  Adams,  and  a  number  of  army 
officers. 

An  entertainment  was  given  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  the  St.  Francis  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Canon  Kip  Memorial  Mission.  Among  those  who 
had  boxes  for  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel, 
Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle,  Mrs.  William  Crocker,  Mrs. 
Berrien  Anderson,  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard,  and  Miss 
Mary  Eyre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bradley  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Saturday  evening  for  Miss  Katharine  and 
Miss  Barbara  Sesnon,  when  they  entertained  more 
than  threescore  of  the  younger  set. 

Miss  Mary  Kennedy  gave  a  bridge-tea  last 
Wednesday  for  Miss  Geraldine  King  and  Miss 
Geraldine   Grace. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Welch  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  week  in  Burlingame,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Nion  Tucker,  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Fullam  Sands,  Mrs.  William  Glassford,  Miss  Helen 
Garritt,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  and  Miss  Betty  George. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  entertained  at  din- 
ner last  Thursday  evening. 

Honorable  Myron  Herrick  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Parmeley  Herrick  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  given  last  week  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Drum  in  Burlingame.  Others  in  the  party  were 
Commander  and  Mrs.  Van  Antwerp.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mrs. 
William  Crocker,  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mrs.  Sydney 
Cloman,  Mr.  Frank  Carolan,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Tobin. 

Mrs.  Allan  Cbickering  gave  a  luncheon  last  week 
for  Mrs.  Stuart  Rawlings.  The  affair  was  held 
at  the  Town  and   Country  Club. 

Mrs.  George  Forderer  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  Monday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Complimenting  Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy,  Mrs. 
Clara  Huntington  Perkins  entertained  at  luncheon 
Monday. 

Mrs.  Ulysses  Grant,  Jr.,  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  Tuesday  by  Mrs-  Edward  A. 
Self  ridge,  Jr.,  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 
Those  asked  to  meet  the  matron  included  Mrs. 
John  Selfridge,  Mrs.  Alexander  McCrackin,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Draper,  Mrs.  Hewitt  Davenport,  Mrs. 
William  Breeze,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Kirrne,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Quinan,  Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman,  Mrs.  George  Mar- 
tin, Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy,  Mrs.  Prescott 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  P.  P.  C.  Gregory,  Mrs.  Mark  Mac- 
Donald,  Mrs.  Erie  Brownell,  Mrs.  Robert  Har- 
rison, Mrs.  Wilmer  Gresham,  Mrs.  Rudolph  ver 
Mehr,  Mrs.  Sidney  Van  Wyck,  Mrs.  Henry  Price, 
Miss  Anne  Martin  of  Nevada,  and  Miss  Eliza 
Kline. 

Mrs.  Donald  Campbell  entertained  a  score  of 
guests  at  luncheon  Wednesday,  the  affair  being 
held  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club  for  Miss  Claire  Knight. 

The  Misses  Josephine  and  Millicent  Elliot  enter- 
tained at  dinner  at  the  Warrington  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Jauary  19th.  Those  present  were  Miss 
Rosalie  Howard,  Miss  Nugent,  Mr.  Grant  Black, 
Mr.  Herbert  Pawson,  Mr.  Rawle  of  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Wellington  of  New  Orleans,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
crevor. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Goold  are  being  con- 
gratulated on  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


India  is  said  to  be  "the  burning  heart  of 
Asia."  That  is  to  say,  it  has  a  genius  for 
religion  that  is  unsurpassed.  Of  the  four 
great  faiths  which  had  their  genesis  in  Asia, 
three  were  born  .in  India.  It  is  a  land  of  147 
languages.  Some  of  them  are  spoken  by  only 
a  few  people,  but  there  are  ten  of  these  lan- 
guages, each  of  which  is  spoken  by  10,000,000 
or  more.  Of  every  100  people  in  the  world 
eighte:a  live  in  this  one  land.  The  latest 
census  of  India  gives  that  land  318,132,537, 
4,500,000  of  them  being  mendicants  or  holy 
men. 


Cliffs. 
I  took  my  longing  up  a  cliff, 

All  alone,  I  looked  on  the  sea — 
The  surf,  spread  out  like  fans  of  lace, 
Rustled  a  soft  sound  up  to  me, 
A  gentle  sound  like  sliding  beads, 
And  wind  hummed  over  the  weeds. 

Long  and  long  ago  a  cliff 

Lovers  out  of  luck  would  leap, 
And  fall  to  cool  their  hearts  like  stones, 
Or  break  like  waves  and  fall  sleep. 
The  sea  now  is  the  same,  I  knew, 
And  any  cliff,  I  thought,  would  do. 

I  laid  down  my  frock  and  frills, 

I  took  the  gold  pins  from  my  hair, 
And  tip-toed  to  the  tasseled  edge, 
Whispering  a  prayer, 

That  nothing  else  of  me  but  foam 
Should  remain  to  carry  home. 

I  was  a  curve  of  flame  in  the  air! 

I  was  a  coal  that  scorched  the  sea! 
The  spray  went  up  in  a  steamy  cloud, 
High  and  hissing  over  me, 

And  my  body  slid  out  of  the  blue, 
Polished  and  clean  and  new. 

I  shook  the  bitterness  from  my  eyes, 

I  laughed  that  I  was  alive! 
So  now  I  know  I  can  dare  to  love 
As  long  as  I  love  to  dive — 

And  I  am  not  the  one  to  weep. 
While  there  are  cliffs  to  leap. 
-Winifred  Wells  in  North  American  Review 


The  Island  of  Peace. 
(From  the  early   Irish) 

Once  when  the  British  King  Bran  was  with  h 
warriors  in  his  Royal  Fort  they  suddenly  saw  a 
woman  in  strange  raiment  upon  the  floor  of  the 
house.  No  one  knew  whence  she  had  come  or 
how  she  had  entered,  for  the  ramparts  were  closed. 
Then  she  sang  these  quatrains  of  Evin,  the  Isle  of 
the  Happy  and  the  Land  of  Peace,  to  Bran  while 
all  the  host  were  listening: 

A  branch  I  bear  from  Evin's  apple  trees. 

Whose  shape  agrees  with    Erin's  orchard   spray; 

Yet  never  could  her  branches  best  belauded 
Such  crystal-gauded  bud  and  bloom  display. 

There  is  a  distant  Isle,  deep  sunk  in  shadows, 
Sea-horses  round  its  meadows  flash  and  flee; 

Full    fair  the  course;    white-swelling  waves    enfold 
it, 
Four  mighty  cliffs  uphold  it  o'er  the  sea. 

Pure   white  those   pillars  that  this   Fairy   Curragb, 
The    centuries    through,    glimmering   uphold. 

Through  all  the  World,  the  fairest  land  of  any 
Is   this   whereon  the  many    glooms   unfold. 

And  in  its  midst  an  Ancient  Tree  forth  flowers, 
Whence  to  the  Hours  beauteous  birds  outchime; 

In  harmony  of  song,  with  fluttering. feather, 
They  hail  together  each  new  birth  of  Time. 

And    through    the    Isle    glow    all    glad    shades    of 
color, 

No  hue  of  dolour  marks  its  beauty  lone. 
'Tis  Silver  Cloud  Land  that  we  ever  name  it, 

And  joy  and  music  claim  it  for  their  own. 

Not  here  are  cruel  guile  or  loud  resentment, 
But  calm  contentment,  fresh  and  fruitful  cheer, 

Not  here  fierce  force  or  disonance  distressful, 
But   music  melting  blissful  on   the  ear. 

No  grief,  no  gloom,  no  death,  no  mortal  sickness, 
Nor  any  weakness  our  sure  strength  can  bound; 

These  are  the  signs  that  grace  the  race  of  Evin, 
Beneath  what  other  heaven   are  they  found? 

A  Hero  fair,  from  out  the  dawn's  bright  blooming. 

Rides  forth,  illuming  level  shore  and  flood; 
The  white  and  seaward  plain  he  sets  in  motion, 

He   stirs   the   Ocean   into   burning  blood. 

A  host  across  the  clear  blue  sea  comes  rowing, 
Their  prowess  showing,  till  they  touch  the  shore; 

Thence    seek    The    Shining    Stone    where    Music's 
measure 
Prolongs  the  pleasure  of  the  pulsing  oar. 

It  sings  a  strain  to  all  the  host  assembled; 

That    strain    untired    has    trembled    through    all 
time! 
It    swells    with    such    sweet    choruses    unnumbered. 

Decay  and  Death  have  slumbered  since  its  Chime. 

Thus  happiness  with  wealth  is  o'er  us  stealing, 
And  laughter  pealing  forth  from  every  hill. 

Yea!  through  the  Land  of  Peace  at  every  season 
Pure  Joy  and   Reason  are  companions   still. 
— Alfred  Perceval  Graves  in  the  Covenant. 


Legends  of  King  Arthur  not  Substantiated. 

The  story  of  King  Arthur,  rich  in  the  poetic 
element,  is  weak  on  the  historical  side.  That 
a  hero-king,  answering  in  some  respects  to  the 
descriptions  in  British  ballads,  had  existence 
is  possible,  for  it  seems  unlikely  that  so  many 
associations  should  cling  around  an  utterly 
mythical  personage.  Yet  he  has  no  mention 
whatever  in  "The  Saxon  Chronicle,"  whose 
pages  are  rich  in  allusions  to  British  kings 
struggling  for  freedom  against  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  invaders;  and  our  main  authority  on 
the  subject  is  the  account  written,  six  cen- 
turies later  than  the  reputed  period  of  King 
Arthur,  by  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  whose  nar- 
ratives no  one  can  accept  seriously  as  truth. 
The  legends  collected  and  handed  down  to 
us  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  a  writer  of  Edward 
IV's  reign,  were  printed  by  Caxton  under  the 
title  of  "Morte  d'Arthur." 

When  Henry  II,  in  1177,  was  in  Wales,  re- 
ceiving the  submission  of  the  princes,  he 
chanced  to  hear  the  deeds  of  King  Arthur 
sung  by  the  Welsh,  and  was  told  the  exact 
place  of  the  hero's  burial  at  Glastonbury- 
Some  years  afterward  the  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, the  king's  nephew,  searched  for  the 
body,  with  what  result  let  Giraldus   Cambren- 


sis,  described  in  Camden's  "Britannia"  as  "an 
eye  witness,"  tell  us  : 

"At  the  depth  of  seven  feet  a  huge,  broad 
stone,  whereon  a  leaden  cross  was  fastened 
on  the  part  that  lay  downward,  in  rude  and 
barbarous  letters,  this  inscription  in  Latin 
was  written  upon  that  side  of  the  lead  that 
was  toward  the  stone,  "Here  lies  buried  King 
Arthur  in  Avalon  Isle.'  Digging  deeper  they 
discovered  his  body  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
the  bones  of  great  bigness.  His  Queen  Guini- 
vere,  a  lady  of  passing  beauty,  lay  by  him, 
whose  tresses  of  hair,  in  color  like  gold, 
seemed  perfect  and  whole  until  it  was 
touched,  but  then  showed  itself  to  be  dust." 

When  Glastonbury'  Abbey  was  made  a  ruin 
in  Henry  VIII's  time  the  remains  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  queen  were  ruthlessly  swept 
away.  It  was  on  Cadbury  hill,  in  Somerset, 
the  famed  Camelot  of  the  Arthurian  romance, 
that  the  British  king  prepared  for  his  great 
stand  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  foe ;  and  the 
name  of  Arthur  still  clings  to  the  locality  in 
"Arthur's  Lane"  and  "Arthur's  Well."  In  the 
battle,  almost  the  only  event  of  his  life  to  be 
regarded  as  historical  fact,  Arthur  seems  to 
have  come  out  of  the  darkness  by  which  he 
is  surrounded.  The  Welsh  songs  are  full  of 
praises  to  his  valor  in  the  fight  with  Cerdic, 
the  Saxon  king;  "The  Saxon  Chronicle,"  un- 
willing, perhaps,  to  record  a  severe  defeat,  is 
silent  upon  the  subject,  but  the  result  for  a 
time  was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  invaders,, 
and  Cerdic  was  never  able  to  push  his  way 
into  Somerset. 


All  the  religious  and  civic  organizations  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  are  united  in  a  fight  to 
suppress  the  habit  of  cursing  and  swearing  on 
the  streets,  in  the  hotel  lobbies,  cafes,  and 
other  public  places  of  that  city. 
*•» 

Germany,  although  facing  a  huge  deficit 
and  regardless  of  treaty  restrictions,  plans  to 
build  a  modern  light  cruiser  costing  125,- 
000.000  marks. 
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A  wonderfully  effective 
combination 


Management  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF     COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  t  ■  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 

Manager 
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San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet,     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 
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STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

STORAGE,  MOVING, 

PACKING  and 

SHIPPING 

Phone  WEST  999 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 

SUTTER  NEAR  FILLMORE 

Warehouse  2 

STEINER  NEAR  SUTTER 

"An  Institution  of  High-Grade  Service" 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts- 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Caiifornians : 

Honorable  Myron  T.  Herrick  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Parmeley  Herrick  sailed  last  Wednesday  for  Hono- 
lulu,  after  a  week's  visit  in   San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Robinson  of  Santa  Barbara  is 
spending  a  fortnight  in  San  Francisco.  She  is  at 
the   Woman's.    Athletic    Club. 

\  Mrs.  George  Lent,  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean,  and 
Miss  Ethel  Cooper  have  left  for  a  tour  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  -and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daulton  Mann,  and  Miss  Elena  Folger  left  Satur- 
day for   San  Diego. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  will  re- 
turn the  first  of  the  week  from  a  sojourn  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Webb  of  Santa  Barbara 
are  spending  a  fortnight  at  the  Fairmont.  Their 
son  and  daughter,  Mr.  Harry  Webb,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Kelsey,  who  came  north  with  them,  left  the  close 
of  last  week  for  New  York. 

Major  and  Mrs.  William  Robertson  have  ar- 
rived from  Coronado  and  have  taken  a  house  in 
Piedmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  have  left  for 
Castle  Hot  Springs,  Arizona,  for  an  indefinite 
stay. 

Miss    Marie     Louise    Winslow    left    Friday    for 

Portland    to    visit    Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    Peters. 

Mrs.    Ralph    McCurdy,    who    has   been    spending    a 

•  month   with   Mr.   and   Mrs.    Bertheau,   left    for  the 

.    north  with   Miss  Winslow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson  sailed  Thursday 
from  New   York  for  Europe. 

Paymaster  Grey  Skipworth,  U.  S.  N.,  has  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  his  former  home  In  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Coleman  has  returned  to  Santa 
Barbara  from   Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Poett  spent  the  past  week- 
end  at   Del   Monte. 

General  Robert  Nivelle  of  the  French  army, 
who  was  a  recent  visitor  in  San  Francisco,  has 
sailed  from  New  York  for  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr  will  return  from 
New  York  the  first  of  next  week. 

Ensign  Richard  Schwerin  and  Ensign  Templeton 
Crocker  sailed  Monday  from  Panama  for  Val- 
paraiso. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Bruce  will  arrive  from 
New  York  next  week  to  visit  Mrs.  Stow  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  Edward  Jackman  of  Pittsburg  and  his 
daughter,  Miss  Virginia  Jackman,  are  spending  a 
few  weeks   at  the   Fairmont. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs,  Miss  Emclie  Tubbs,  and 
Miss  Isabel  Jennings  are  passing  a  month  in 
Coronado. 

Miss  Hannah  Hobart  has  returned  to  San  Mateo 
from  visiting  Miss  Mary  Donohoe  at  Menlo  Park. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kelham  and  Master  Bruce 
Kelham  have  returned  from  a  visit  of  two  months 
on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Miss  F.  H.  Mond,  daughter  oF  Honorable  Alfred 
Mond  of  London,  M.  P.,  sailed  Monday  for  the 
Orient,   after   a  week's   sojourn    in   San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henshaw  left  Monday 
for  New  York  to  join  Mrs.  Alia  Chickering.  They 
will   sail   for  France   in  February. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett  has  closed  her  Burlingame 
home  and  will  spend  the  coming  month  at  the 
St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Lane  have  returned  from 
Washington  and  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Doheny   in    Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Homer  King,  Miss  Hazel  King,  and  Miss 
Newell  Drown  are  spending  a  month  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Daniels  of  Vancouver  have 
come  to  San  Francisco  to  make  their  permanent 
home.     They  are  at  present  staying  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Walter  will  return  Monday 
to  Atherton  from  a  month's  sojourn  in  the  south. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  and  Mrs.  Dixwell 
Hewitt  will  leave  the  first  of  the  week  for  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sesnon  and  their  daugh- 
ters left  Saturday  for  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mrs.  B.  Williams  and  Miss  Joyce  Williams,  who 
have  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Williams 
for  a  fortnight,  will  leave  Monday  for  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Clara  Huntington  Perkins  has  returned  to 
Los  Gatos,  after  a  brief  visit  in  town  with  Miss 
Marian   Huntington. 

Lieutenant  Emil  Pohli,  who  has  been  spending 
the  holidays  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  McLeod,  is 
stationed   at  Mare  Island   on   the  Saturn. 

Hotel  Oakland  arrivals  include  Mr.  George  H. 
Wolcott,  Kansas  City;  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Ahern,  New 
York;    Mrs.    M.    F.    Henderson,    Portland,   Oregon. 

Registered  at  the  St.  Francis  are  Mr.  A.  S. 
Adams,  New  York;  Mr.  Howard  Bladridge, 
Omaha;  Mr.  F.  E.  Van  Tilburg,  Minneapolis; 
Mr.  Charles  N.  G.  Rowland,  Tacoma;  Mr.  Samuel 
Galland,  Spokane;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Pearsall, 
Chicago;    Mr.    Fred    A.    England,    Seattle;    Mr.    R. 

D.  Yeates,  Detroit;  Mr.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  Sacra- 
mento; Mr.  Carl  H.  Eggert,  Seattle;  Mr.  Vance 
A.  Goss,  New  York;  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Sidle,  Cleve- 
land; Mr.  William  T.  Mills,  New  York;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Herner,  Chicago;  Mr.  Alden  Ander- 
son,   Sacramento. 

Palace  Hotel  guests  include  Major  Nathan,  Mr. 

E.  E.  Nathan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Schlesinger,  Lon- 
don, England;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Chambers,  Fresno; 
Mr.  Harold  A.  Arnold,  Mr.  Ralph  Arnold,  Los 
Angeles ;  Mr.  P.  C.  Drescher,  Sacramento ;  Mr. 
Ben  F.  Green,  Portland;  Mr.  Joseph  Blethen, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Mezdag,  Seattle;  Mr.  S.  W. 
Foosman,  Pasadena;  Mr.  W.  A.  Barker,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Kerckhoff,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  George  B. 
Tatcher,  Reno;  Mr.  J.  R.  Gait,  Honolulu;  Mr. 
Clyde  A.  Heller,    Philadelphia. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Schellig  and  daughter, 
Java ;  Mr.  Frank  Adam,  Scotland ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Hodges,  Albany,  Oregon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Leslie,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Car- 
michael,  Sacramento;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Stinson, 
Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin;  Mr.  A.  J.  Aber,  Pasa- 
dena; Mr.  A.  W.  Hansen,  Seattle;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
James  C.  Hoag,  Chicago;  Mr.  H.  M.  Buehler, 
Sioux  City;  Mr.  Tennent  Lee,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  B.  Holland,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  D.  Huber,  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 

COMPANY 


26th  Consecutive  Quarterly  Dividend 
on  First  Preferred  Stock 

THE  regular  dividend,  for  the  three 
*  months  ending  January  31st,  1921, 
of  $1.50  per  share,  upon  the  full -paid 
First  Preferred  Capital  Stock  of  the  Com- 
pany will  be  paid  on  February  15th,  1921, 
to  shareholders  of  record  at  the  end  of 
the  quarterly  period.  Checks  will  be 
mailed  in  time  to  reach  stockholders  on 
the  date  they  are  payable. 

A.  F.  HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 
San  Francisco,  California. 


SKILL  IN  IVORY  CARVING. 


That  Good  Old  English  Ale. 
When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts  said 
that  he  would  prefer  to  have  his  son  stand 
at  a  bar  and  drink  two  glasses  of  beer  rather 
than  witness  a  certain  movie  star,  as  he  would 
get  over  the  beer  in  a  week — perhaps — many 
men  probably  wondered,  not  without  envy, 
what  beer  young  Crafts  could  have  discovered 
that  bore  a  seven-day  kick.  For  most  of  us 
the  second  glass  even  of  pre-war  beer  only 
quenched  our  thirst  and  possibly  aroused  the 
faintest  premonition   of   exhilaration. 

There  is,  however,  in  unreformed  England 
a  type  of  beer  which,  although  it  may  not  pro- 
duce a  morning-after  a  week  long,  has  the 
strength  of  the  best  whisky.  This  is  the 
famous  "audit  ale"  of  Cambridge  University, 
which  rarely  circulates  outside  of  university 
circles.  It  is  not  so  much  ale  as  the  con- 
centrated essence  of  ale,  and  is  made  by  brew- 
ing a  barrel  of  common  beer  down  to  a  quart. 
Wise  people  do  not  fill  steins  with  this,  but 
serve  it  in  wineglasses  and  sip  it  by  degrees. 
One  wineglass  is  a  judicious  limit,  and  it 
would  take  a  strong  head  to  resist  the  effects 
of  two  glasses  of  ordinary  size. 

The  name  "audit  ale"  comes  from  the  fact 
that  it  used  to  be  brewed  in  the  colleges  at 
the  time  when  the  whole  faculty  racked  their 
brains  over  the  annual  accounting.  When  this 
arduous  task  was  over  the  ale  was  produced 
and  the  workers  forgot  their  troubles  in  a 
grand  and  well-deserved  spree. 


The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  were  not 
in  any  sense  suspended,  as  one  would  ordi- 
narily interpret  the  word  hanging.  They  were 
simply  high  up,  on  terraces.  This  form  of 
gardening  has  been  popular  in  countries  all 
over  the  world  since  Babylon  was  at  its  zenith 
of  greatness.  There  are  many  evidences  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe  of  extensive  tec- 
race  gardening  practiced  by  peoples  long  since 
dead,  but  there  is  very  little  done  at  the 
present   day. 


Within  walking  distance  of  the  west  of 
London  nineteen  acres  of  woodland  have  been 
set  apart  as  a  sanctaury  where  birds  can 
build.  Between  forty  and  fifty  species  are 
know  to  have  used  this  sanctuary. 


The  finest  ivory  carvings  in  the  world  arc 
made  in  Japan.  If  your  treasure  should  be- 
come broken  and  the  pieces  are  not  lost  they 
can  be  repaired.  The  dismembered  fragments 
must  be  fitted  in  place  and  held  there  by 
using  a  cement  which  is  not  affected  by 
moisture.  A  cement  which  can  not  hold  its 
own  in  spite  of  moisture  is  of  no  use,  and 
for  this  reason :  ivory  must  have  water  in 
order  to  preserve  its  beauty.  Exposure  to 
the  dry  air  any  length  of  time  causes  fine 
lateral  cracks  "to  appear,  and  when  once  they 
come   your   masterpiece   is   ruined    forever. 

By  wetting  a  bit  of  canton  flannel  and 
wrapping  it  about  your  ivory  carving  you  can 
close  the  cracks,  but  once  the  piece  is  exposed 
to  the  dry  air  again  the  cracks  open.  And 
just  here  is  a  case  where  "an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Keep 
your  ivory  carvings  in  a  glass  case  in  which 
there  should  always  be  a  wet  sponge  or  a 
saucer  of  water. 

By  way  of  illustration  as  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  Japanese  expert  repairer,  suppose 
your  ivory  carving  represents  a  hunter,  his 
gun  and  game  bag.  A  dead  bird,  too  large 
for  his  game  bag,  is  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
while  a  wounded  live  bird  is  held  by  a  cord 
tied    around    its    leg. 

The  wounded  bird  is  squalling  with  fear 
and  pain.  The  skilful  Japanese  artist  has 
been  able  to  separate  the  upper  and  lower 
bills  of  the  bird,  showing  clearly  that  the 
mouth  is  open,  although  the  bills  are  not 
much  thicker  or  wider  than  the  point  of  a 
stub  steel   pen. 

If  by  any  accident  one  or  both  of  the  bills 
have  been  broken  off  and  lost,  the  Japanese 
importer  can  send  the  piece  back  to  his  own 
country,  perhaps  to  the  very  artist  who  made 
the  carving,  and  in  due  time  have  the  treasure 
returned  to  its  owner  in  all  its  former  beauty. 
Now,  this  is  what  the  Japanese  carver  has 
done :  He  has  carved  out  a  new  bill  and  with 
the  tiniest  dowel-pin  attached  to  it.  A  corre- 
spondingly small  hole  has  been  made  in  the 
bird's  head  and  a  joining  of  the  two  parts  has 
been  so  skilfully  done  that  the  keenest  eye 
can  not  detect  the  break. 

No  American  or  European  "restorer"  would 
have  either  the  ability  or  the  patience  to  do 
this,  but  even  if  his  patience  and  skill  should 
be  found  equal  to  the  demand,  if  he  is  an 
honest  and  well-informed  man  he  would  not 
undertake  the  work  for  you.  He  knows  he 
could  not  live  on  the  price  for  which  you 
could  get  the  work  done  if  you  knew  where 
to  send  it.  It  is  only  in  Oriental  countries, 
where  living  is  cheap,  that  this  is  possible. 

In  Japan  no  carvings  are  made  in  factories. 
The  artist  works  in  his  own  studio.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  piece  when  it  is  finished  the 
maker  carves  his  name,  initials,  or  sign.  In 
due  time  this  distinguishing  mark  comes  to 
have  a  commercial  value  with  art  dealers, 
just  as  the  name  of  a  great  writer  has  with 
editors  and  publishers. 

In  Tokyo  there  is  an  art  school  in  which  an 
average  of  about  500  pupils  a  year  study  art 
under  different  masters.  In  ivory  carving 
there  are  native  teachers,  but  in  this  the 
Japanese  are  but  following  out  the  rule  which 
governs  their  conduct  in  all  matters  of  edu- 
cation and  progress.  That  is,  the  person  who 
is  best  fitted  for  the  professorship  is  given 
the  chair. 

In  other  branches  of  art  taught  in  the  Tokyo 
schools  European  and  American  masters  are 
employed,  but  for  ivory  carvings  the  Jap- 
anese, for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  no 
equals  at  that  particular  work.  Moreover,  the 
best  ivory  carvings,  even  in  Japan,  come  from 
Tokyo    and  its  environs. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  who  are  not 
connoisseurs  in  ivory  to  purchase  these  costly 
bits  of  a  well-known  and  reputable  dealer, 
for  near-ivory  carvings  are  sometimes  made 
of  the  bones  of  a  enormous  fish  which  is 
caught  in  the  waters  about  Japan.  This  fish 
the  Japanese  call  chachi.  The  bones  of  the 
chachi  are  not  as  hard  as  ivory,  and  conse- 
quently the  finest,  the  most  valuable  carvings 
are  not  attempted  on  them,  although  they  are 
used  for  a  coarser  grade  of  work. 

The  bones  of  the  chachi  will  take  on  a  fine 
polish,  and  where  articles  made  from  them 
are  sitting  on  the  same  shelf  with  others  made 
of  real  ivory  the  resemblance  is  so  close  as 
to  deceive  all  except  experts. 

The  length  of  time  which  a  Japanese  artist 
must  give  to  his  apprenticeship  work  upon 
ivory  before  he  can  become  sufficiently  skilled 
to  earn  a  living  at  his  chosen  profession  de- 
pends upon  a  number  of  things,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  natural  taste  and  industry. 

In  this,  as  in  other  arts,  but  few  ever  be- 
come great,  but  if  a  carver,  after  he  shall 
have  been  under  his  master's  instructions  for 
five  years,  has  reached  the  place  where  his 
works  will  sell,  which  by  no  means  must  be 
taken  to  imply  that  he  can  sell  enough  of 
them  to  live  on  the  proceeds,  he  has  no  rea- 
son to  be  ashamed  of  himself  or  feel  dis- 
couraged as  to  the  progress  he  has  made. 

But  the  man  must  be  made  of  that  kind  of 
stuff  which  loves  art  for  art's  sake,  for  his 
labor  will  always  be  but  poorly  paid.    Though 


"  I'll  tell  you  the  socret.  We 
dine  out  two  or  three  times  a 
week  and  let  her  have  the 
evening  off." 

"  Not  a  bad  scheme  at  that." 

"It's  a  dandy!  Cook  thinks 
we  are  wonderful  people  to 
work  for.  My  wife  and  I  en- 
joy the  dinners  at  Hotel 
Whitcomb.  So  everybody's 
happy." 


Dinner  at  Hotel  Whitcomb 
$1.50  the  plate 

No  cover  charge. 

Danciog  on  Saturday  even- 
ings in  the  Sun  Lounge. 


A 


^». 

Hotel\vWtcomb 

AT  CIVIC   CENTER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

O.H.vanHofne,  M<Sr 


a  little  piece  not  more  than  four  inches  high 
may  retail  in  American  and  European  art 
stores  at  a  price  ranging  between  $50  and 
$150,  but  a  small  part  of  this  sum  ever 
reaches   the   Japanese    artist. 

Those  hair-fine  carvings  tell  their  own  story 
of  the  weeks  and  months  of  patient  labor  ex- 
pended in  their  making. 


Toll  of  the  Jungle. 

India  still  pays  its  annual  tribute  of  hu- 
man life  to  the  jungle.  In  fact  the  number 
of  deaths  from  snake  bite  or  the  attacks  of 
wild  animals  has  steadily  increased  during 
the  last  few  years,  a  fact  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  great  floods.  The  rising 
waters  have  driven  the  serpents  ou;  of  the 
lowlands  up  into  the  villages,  and  have  di- 
minished through  drowning  the  natural  food 
supply  of  the  larger  wild  beasts. 

According  to  the  latest  annual  figures  avail- 
able, 55  persons  were  killed  by  elephants,  25 
by  hyenas,  109  by  bears,  351  by  leopards,  319 
by  wolves,  853  by  tigers,  and  6S8  by  other 
animals,  including  wild  pigs.  No  less  than 
22,478  died  from  the  bite  of  poisonous  snakes. 
The  grand  total  of  mortality  is  24,878. 

The  losses  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  jungle  were  nearly  but  not  quite  as 
great  as  those  of  their  human  enemies  and 
the  domesticated  animals  combined.  Ninety- 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  four  snakes 
and  over  19,000  wild  beasts  of  various  kinds 
were  killed. 

A  great  many  cases  of  snake  bite  were 
successfully  treated  with  the  Brunton  lancet 
and  permanganate  of  potash,  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, impossible  to  assert  the  value  of  this 
treatment,  since  no  one  knows  whether  all. 
or  even  a  large  number,  of  the  cases  treated 
were  caused  by  the  bites  of  really  venomous 
snakes. 


Within  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad,  the  little  island  of  Gasparee 
lies,  bathed  in  tropic  sunlight.  It  is  not  only 
the  coolest  and  most  central  of  the  islands, 
but  contains  a  good  hotel  and  is  the  home  of 
most  experienced  boatmen  and  guides  to  the 
fishing  banks.  When  you  are  tired  of  fishing 
in  Gasparee  you  may  visit  the  caves,  which 
are  very  interesting  and  in  several  of  which 
you  can  take  underground  baths  in  the  lakes 
and  big  pools  which  they  contain.  Then  on 
your  way  back  to  Port  of  Spain  you  can  go 
through  the  cut  which  is  guarded  on  one  side 
by  mangrove  trees,  on  which  you  will  see 
iguanas  sleeping  in  the  sun,  and  on  the  roots, 
if  the  tide  be  low,  thousands  of  oysters  which 
caused  Columbus'  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
veracity  to  be  doubted  when  they  wrote  in 
their  journals  that  oysters  grew  on  trees  in 
Trinidad. 

Ice   forming   on    the   Yukon    River 
8th  has  resulted  in  steamers  beim;  .-. 
the  winter. 
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FOR  INVESTMENT 

of 

PERSONAL  OR  TRUST  FUNDS 

we  offer 


Ifo 


in  amounts  of 

-SECURED  BY 


|        First  Mortgage  on  | 

|        California   Farms  | 

|           producing  an  ample  income  to  repay  | 

|                                the  mortgage  | 

1        WILLIAM  R.  STAATS  I 
COMPANY 

477  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telephone   Kearny  301  = 
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KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO 

Main  Office 
EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Mrs.  Gawler — I  expect  your  baby  will  be 
much  larger  when  I  see  her  again.  Mrs.  Sharp 
— I  hope  so. — Macon  Telegraph. 

He — Where  you  come  from  are  all  the  girls 
as  pretty  as  you  are  ?  She — I  don't  know,  sir 
— I  only  notice  the  boys. — Paris  Sans-Gene. 

He — And  why  do  you  think  I  am  a  poor 
judge  of  human  nature?  She — Because  you 
have  such  a  good  opinion  of  yourself. — New 
York  Globe. 

"I  hear  you  lost  your  job."  "I  did,  but  I 
can  go  back  any  time  I  want."  "Zat  so?" 
"Sure — under  an  assumed  name." — Notre 
Dame  Juggler. 

Caddie — Which  club  will  you  try,  sir  ? 
Golfer  (whose  ball  has  vanished  down  a  rab- 
bit hole) — Give  me  one  shaped  like  a  ferret. 
Boston  Transcript. 

Ockendon — The  world  seems  full  of  get- 
rich-quick  people.  Parkinso7i — And  they  al- 
ways seem  to  find  sufficient  get-poor-quick 
fools. — London  Answers. 

"Father,  I  need  a  new  riding  habit."  "Can't 
afford  it,"  he  growled.  "But,  father,  what  am 
I  to  do  without  a  riding  habit?"  "Get  the 
walking  habit." — Boston  Transcript. 

"Where  do  you  live  in  the  city — close  in  ?" 
"Fairly  so — thirty  minutes  on  foot,  fifteen  by 
motor-car,  twenty-five  by  street-car,  and  forty- 
five  by  telephone." — Kansas  City  Star. 

Inventive  Gentleman — I've  got  an  idea 
worth  thousands — thousands!  The  Other — 
How  much  do  j'ou  want  for  it  ?  Inventive 
Gentleman — Five  shillings. — London  Taller. 

"How  do  you  like  your  new  teacher,  Bob- 
bie?" "She's  all  right,  mother."  "Has  she 
asked  you  any  question  yet  you  couldn't  an- 
swer ?"  "Yes,  ma'am.  She  asked  me  how 
old  you  were." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Doesn't  the  high  cost  of  living  discourage 
you?"  "Not  at  all,"  replied  the  energetic  citi- 
zen. "It  worried  me  at  first,  but  I  have  de- 
cided to  go  right  on  living,  regardless  of  the 
expense." — Washington  Star. 

Bacon — Did  you  hear  my  speech  at  the  din- 
ner? Egbert — Oh,  yes.  Bacon — I  studied  it 
very  carefully.  Egbert — Indeed  ?  Bacon — And 
did  you  follow  my  gestures  ?  Egbert — Oh,  yes. 
I  left  just  as  you  were  pointing  at  the  door. — 
Yonkers   Statesman. 

"Did  you  ever  come  in  unexpectedly  and 
find  your  office  boy  reclining  in  your  easy 
chair,  with  his  feet  propped  up  on  your  desk  ?" 


The  Chain  Broke 

At  Its  Weakest  Link 

Causing  a  bad  wreck,  just  as  many  a  man's 
affairs  have  been  wrecked  by  a  weak  busi- 
ness link. 

That  weak  business  link  in  some  cases 
proves  to  have  been  use  of  an  office  desk 
or  safe,  allowing  valuable  papers  to  become 
lost  through  carelessness,  fire,  or  theft. 

For  as  little  as  $4  a  year  a  safe  deposit  box 
can  be  rented  in  the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit 
Vaults,  meaning  safety. 

Crocker   Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


Crocker  Building 


Post  and  Market  Sts. 


Under  Management 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Dubwaite.  "And  what 
did  you  do?"  "I  registered  a  mental  vow  that 
I  would  quit  setting  him  a  bad  example." — 
Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"I  was  surprised  to  see  you  in  conversation 
with  a  notorious  gambler,"  remarked  the  dom- 
inie. "Were  you  aware  of  his  general  repu- 
tation?" "Most  undoubtedly,"  replied  the  dea- 
con. "I  was  trying  to  find  out  where  to  cash 
in  the  various  poker  chips  I  find  in  the  col- 
lection basket." — New  York  Globe. 

Flatbush — Did  you  ever  put  the  all-impor- 
tant question  to  a  girl  and  have  ber  say  no? 
Bensonhurst — Yes,  I  did  today.  Flatbush — 
What    are   you   talking   about  ?      Why,    you're 


already  married.    Bensonhurst — I  know  Jt ;  but 
I    asked  our  cook   to   stay  another  week,   and  I 
'No'  was  what  she  said. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Hardware   Merchant — What  kind   of  a   ste- 
nographer have  you  got?  Motor-Car  Manufac- 
turer — Runabout,   self-starter,   variable   speed,  I 
seldom  tires,  first-class  upholstering. — Kansas  ' 
City  Star. 

"Why  don't  you  make  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  ! 
of  your  boy  Josh  ?"  "I'd  like  to,"  replied  i 
Farmer  Corntossel,  "but  what  are  you  going  ! 
to  do  with  a  young  feller  that  is  so  talented  > 
he  won't  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  J 
a  million  dollars  a  year  as  a  motion-picture 
star  ?" — Washington    Star. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the  vicinity  ot  San  Francisco, 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and  Greases: 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
McCoppin  and  Market 
Lombard  and  Van  Ness 
Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  &  Ocean  Ave. 
Pine  and  Van  Ness 
25th  and  Valencia 
Mission  and  Otis 
Golden  Gate  and  Divisadero 
Scott  and  Fell 
4th  Ave.  and  Geary 
3d  and  Brannan 

Columbus  Ave.  and  Grover  Place 
Post  and  Mason 
Fifth  Ave.  and  California 
Mission  and  Spear 
Post   and    Lark  in 
Mission  and  School  St.   (Colma) 


OAKLAND 
Broadway  and  Water 
21st   and   Broadway 
25th   and   Telegraph 
35th  and  Foothill  Boulevard 
14th   and   Harrison 
620  Lakeshore  Avenue 
25th  and    Broadway 
12th  and  Webster 
East  19th  St.  and  Park  Boulevard 
30th  and  San  Pablo 
East   14th   St.   and  24th  Avenue 
College  Avenue  and  Broadway 

ALAMEDA 
Encinal   and    Central   Avenue 

BERKELEY 
Shattuck  and  Haste 


SAN    RAFAEL 

4th  St.  and  Petaluma  Avenue 

BURLINGAME 

Park    Road    and    Peninsula    Avenue 

(State  Highway) 

SAN   MATEO 

3d    St.   and   State   Highway 

HAYWARD 

A  and  Boulevard 

LOS  GATOS 

Santa  Cruz  and  Elm  Sts. 

NAPA 

3d  St.  at  Bridge 

SUNNYVALE 

San  Jose   and   Mt.   View-Saratoga    Rd. 


SAN  JOSE 

The  Alameda  and  Stockton  Ave. 

11th  St.  and  Santa  Clara  Ave. 

Alameda  and  Wilson  Ave. 

1st  and  Margaret  Sts. 

S.  Market  &  W.  San  Salvador  Sts. 

Market  and  San  Carlos  Sts. 

5th  and   Santa  Clara 

FRESNO 
Broadway  and  Kern  Sts. 
Broadway  and  Stanislaus  Sts. 
A  and  Fresno  Sts. 
Broadway  St.  and  Ventura  Ave. 
Divisadero  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SACRAMENTO 
12th  and  I  Sts.        13th  and  L  Sts. 
2d  and  L  Sts.  16th  and  K  Sts. 

10th  and  O  Sts.       JOth  and  P  Sts. 


ASK   FOR   ASSOCIATED    SCRIP    BOOKS 
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and  women  with  the  implied  threat  to  use  it  unless  they 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  which  we  approve,  we  might  just 
as  well  have  no  juries  at  all.  Indeed  much  beter,  since 
trial  by  a  coerced  jury  is  mob  trial. 


Justice  for  Juries 

We  may  have  very  strong  opinions — all  decent  people 
have — as  to  the  crimes  associated  with  the  gangsters 
whose  trials  are  now  drawing  to  a  close.  But  in  our 
desire  that  justice  shall  be  done  we  ought  to  be  pe- 
culiarly careful  not  to  do  injustice.  We  ought  not  to 
lean  over  backward.  And  to  denounce  a  jury  because 
we  do  not  like  its  verdict  was  not  only  unjust,  but  it  is 
certain  to  react  to  our  detriment.  No  one  has  main- 
tained that  the  jury  of  men  and  women  that  brought 
in  an  unwelcome  verdict  of  not  guilty  was  influenced 
by  any  unworthy  motive.  On  the  contrary  it  seems  to 
have  been  painstakingly  anxious  to  observe  the  exact 
letter  of  the  law,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  blamed  if  it- 
failed  to  understand  exactly  what  the  lav/  is  or  pre- 
cisely what  it  means  to  aid  and  abet.  Conscientious 
jurors  are  not  so  numerous  that  we  can  afford  to  abash 
them,  and  yet  the  members  of  this  particular  jury  seem 
to  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  something  almost  like  abuse. 
It  is  good  that  public  opinion  should  be  watchful  of 
juries,  judges,  and  indeed  of  all  other  public  officials, 
but  we  certainly  do  not  want  the  kind  of  jury  that  is 
attentive  to  the  opinions  of  the  crowd  outside  the 
door,  or  that  can  be  terrified  into  rendering  verdicts 
against  their  conscientious  opinions.  It  is  a  criminal 
offense  to  tamper  with  a  juror  during  a  trial.  It  ought 
to  be  equally  a  criminal  offense  to  tamper  with  a  juror 
after  a  trial.  Indeed  it  is  practically  the  same  thing. 
If  we  are  to  hold  a  cudgel  over  the  heads  of  honest  men 


State  Taxation. 

Governor  Stephens  is  entitled  to  hold  any  opinions 
that  he  pleases  as  to  the  incidence  of  taxation.  He  is 
entitled  also  to  sustain  those  opinions  by  claptrap  and 
demagogy.  But  the  Argonaut  is  sorry  to  see  him  do  it. 
It  thought  better  of  him. 

Governor  Stephens  is  guilty  of  claptrap  and  dema- 
gogy when  he  asks  "whether  the  people  themselves  or 
the  allied  corporations  are  to  control  California's  state 
government."  He  is  again  guilty  when  he  asks,  "Shall 
the  people  or  the  corporations  govern  California?" 
And  he  is  once  more  guilty  when  he  represents  his 
legislative  supporters  as  having  the  public  interest  at 
heart  and  his  legislative  opponents  as  being  the  creatures 
of  "powerful  corporation  lobbies."  The  legislature  is 
elected  for  purposes  of  debate  and  decision,  and  not 
that  it  may  echo  the  opinions  of  the  governor.  He 
commits  a  grave  breach  of  decorum  when  he  indirectly 
charges  venality  against  members  of  the  legislature 
whose  opinions  on  taxation  do  not  happen  to  agree  with 
his  own.  He  follows  an  evil  example  that  has  already 
gone  far  to  bring  democratic  government  into  con- 
tempt. He  must  be  aware  that  there  are  many  experts 
who  do  not  favor  what  may  be  called  taxation  by 
stealth,  the  imposition  of  taxes  that  are  hidden  under 
other  forms  and  that  are  therefore  paid  unknowingly. 
He  must  be  aware  also  that  all  taxes  imposed  upon 
public  service  corporations  are  paid  by  the  public,  as 
well  as  the  costs  of  rearrangement  and  readjustment. 
At  the  present  time  the  public  has  no  idea  of  what  it  is 
paying  in  taxation.  It  has  been  hoodwinked  by  just 
such  expedients  as  the  governor  now  advocates  and 
that  he  is  so  anxious  to  extend. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  need  for  any  addi- 
tional taxation.  We  are  paying  far  too  much  already, 
and  it  may  as  well  be  said  frankly  that  unless  some 
effective  curb  be  placed  on  our  expenditures  we  shall 
soon  be  facing  a  financial  situation  of  a  serious  kind. 
During  the  last  two  years  of  Governor  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration we  paid  $36,000,000,  or  $18,000,000  a  year. 
During  the  first  two  years  of  Governor  Stephens'  term 
we  paid  $41,735,000.  During  the  next  two  years  we 
paid  $47,580,000.  We  must  now  pay  $81,387,000  for 
the  ensuing  two  years,  that  is  to  say  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  we  paid  during  the  last  two  years  of  the 
Johnson  administration.  What  for?  Where  does  this 
incredible  amount  of  money  go,  and  where  and  when 
are  these  frightful  enlargements  to  cease?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  we  must  pay  so  ruinously  for  every  com- 
modity of  life  and  that  Federal  taxation  should  be  un- 
precedented? The  question  so  ingeniously  buried  by 
Governor  Stephens  is  not  whether  the  new  taxes  should 
be  paid  by  the  corporations  or  by  the  "plain  people." 
It  is  whether  there  should  be  any  new  taxes  at  all, 
whether  we  have  not  a  right  to  demand  remissions  in- 
stead of  increases.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
"plain  people"  will  pay  whatever  is  to  be  paid.  They 
always  do,  although  usually  they  are  too  stupid  to 
know  it.     But  need  it  be  paid  at  all? 

In  front  of  us  is  a  list  of  about  one  hundred  com- 
missions and  boards,  managers,  directors,  and  trustees. 
It  is  issued  by  the  Tax  Payers'  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia with  a  general  recommendation  that  all  of  them 
be  forthwith  abolished  and  their  work  be  apportioned 
under  a  dozen  departments,  directly  answerable  to  the 
governor.  The  Argonaut  has  no  present  opinion  to  ex- 
press as  to  this  scheme  except  that  it  must  be  better 
than  the  present  scheme,  since  it  could  not  conceivably 
be  worse.  Some  of  the  existing  boards  and  commis- 
sions may  be  doing  good  work.  They  may  in  some 
form  or  other  be  necessary,  but  probably  there  is  not 


one  among  them  managed  with  the  efficiency  and  skill 
of  a  corner  grocery.  There  are  many  others  that  cer- 
tainly have  no  other  function  than  to  bedevil  the  public. 
They  have  their  offices,  secretaries,  stenographers,  and 
janitors,  whose  chief  qualifications  are  political  sub- 
servience. Each  is  a  little  miniature  government  in 
itself  with  arbitrary,  exasperating,  and  paralyzing 
powers  and  the  joy  that  small  minds  take  in  their  exer- 
cise. Why,  for  example,  should  there  be  a  State  Board 
of  Embalmers?  Who  cares  anything  about  it?  Do 
we  need  a  State  Board  of  Optometry,  and  does  it  need 
an  attorney  and  a  staff?  What  is  the  Women's  Relief 
Corps  Home  Association?  Might  we  not,  at  a  pinch, 
get  along  without  it?  Do  we  need  a  Board  of  Parole 
Commisisoners  as  well  as  an  Advisory  Pardon  Board? 
Do  we  need  either  of  them?  We  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  one  smart  young  man  could  run  half  a 
dozen  of  these  commissions  and  still  keep  within  the 
eight-hour  law.  Where  do  these  innumerable  tax- 
eaters  come  from?  Who  appointed  them  and  why? 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  raise  the  money  now  needed 
by  persuading  some  of  these  people  to  part  from  their 
jobs,  together  with  their  attorney,  secretaries,  and 
camp  followers?  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  many 
of  them  are  unmitigated  nuisances  and  a  blight  upon 
industry.  Strange  and  heretical  as  it  may  seem  to  the 
demagogue,  there  are  still  some  elementary  human 
activities  that  we  can  pursue  without  the  aid  of  a  com- 
mission to  tell  us  not  to.  There  are  still  some  func- 
tions that  can  be  carried  on  without  regulation  by  some 
incompetent  busybody  in  need  of  a  job  and  appointed  by 
some  politician  in  need  of  a  vote. 

Of  course  we  know  quite  well  where  many  of  these 
people  come  from.  Their  salaries  are  paid  for  services 
rendered — at  the  polls,  nowhere  else.  They  are  paid 
out  of  public  funds  in  order  to  harass  the  public,  to 
stifle  us  all  in  mazes  of  regulations,  in  labyrinths  of 
restrictions.  If  we  want  to  know  how  it  is  that  we 
have  to  spend  eighty-one  millions  in  two  years  here  we 
have  at  least  a  partial  explanation.  And  so  the  Argo- 
naut invites  the  legislators  who  are  opposing  the  gov- 
ernor to  stand  firm  and  to  insist  that  first  of  all  we  try 
economy  instead  of  extravagance.  Then  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  discuss  whether  we  will  be  taxed  by  trickery 
or  whether  we  will  pay  our  obligations  with  an  open 
and  honest  bill  in  front  of  us.  But  of  course  there 
would  then  lie  no  need  for  such  a  discussion. 


Lobbies  and  Lobbyists. 

The  lobby  and  the  lobbyist,  both  at  Sacramento  and 
at  Washington,  are  occupying  a  good  deal  of  attention 
just  at  the  present  time.  From  the  demagogic  point  of 
view  the  lobbyist  is  a  sort  of  beast  with  hoofs  and 
horns  who  lies  in  wait  for  the  unwary  legislator  and 
persuades  him  or  coerces  him  into  black  and  predatory 
deeds  against  the  interests  of  "the  people."  The  lob- 
byist is  always  opposed  to  the  legislation  that  we 
happen  to  favor.  If  he  is  on  our  side,  he  becomes  a 
moulder  of  public  opinion. 

The  lobbyist,  as  popularly  conceived,  does  not  exist 
so  far  as  Washington  is  concerned.  He  is  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo.  The  latest  and  nearest  approach  to  the 
lobby  was  the  presence  in  Washington  of  the  four  rail- 
road brotherhoods,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  dragooned  Congress  into  the  passing  of 
the  Adamson  bill.  They  sat  in  the  gallery,  checked  all 
the  votes,  and  made  it  plain  to  every  congressman  that 
the  sword  was  hanging  over  his  head.  But  they  were 
not  called  lobbyists,  because  they  were  "on  our  side." 

The  most  efficient  and  perhaps  the  most  expensive 
lobby  that  ever  operated  in  the   United  States   is   the 
Anti-Saloon   League.     Its   accomplishment,    tl 
of  more  than  twenty  years'   active,   scientific 
lobbying,  is  written  in  the  Eighteenth  Amend i.. 
in  the  Volstead  law.    Yet  actually  only  a  small  , 
that  lobby's  work  was  done  at  Washington.    The  really 
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effective  lobby- need  not  spend  much  money  in  the  na- 
tional capital.  The  scientific  method,  now  recognized 
and  adopted  by  all  those  who  desire  to  influence  na- 
tional legislation,  is  to  operate  through  the  channels  of 
information  and  to  create  in  each  state  and  congres- 
sional district  either  a  public  sentiment  or  what  passes 
for  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  particular  legis- 
lation desired.  That  was  the  method  used  by  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  Every  large  movement  for  or  against 
legislation  is  now  working  on  those  lines.  The  packers, 
for  example,  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League.  Observe  that  in  recent  years 
their  campaign  has  been  one  of  national  publicity,  in 
which  both  the  advertising  and  the  news  columns  of 
the  newspapers  are  used. 

Congress  is  about  to  consider  a  so-called  "maternity 
bill,"  creating  a  new  branch  of  government  activity, 
presumably  to  encourage  the  production  of  better 
babies.  A  gigantic  lobby  is  at  work,  its  influence 
reaching  into  every  state,  with  the  result  that  every 
senator  and  representative  is  receiving  a  tremendous 
mail  demanding  that  he  vote  for  this  bill.  Obviously, 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  write  have  no  understanding 
of  what  the  bill  provides  or  what  it  will  cost.  A  greav 
number  of  congressmen  sa)'  the  bill  is  indefensible, 
that  the  public  will  not  receive  10  cents  worth  of  benefit 
from  each  dollar  expended,  that  it  will  merely  result  in 
creating  a  large  number  of  jobs,  and  that  existing 
agencies  of  the  government  at  a  tithe  of  the  cost  are 
now  equipped  by  publications  and  otherwise  to  do 
everything  that  this  bill  proposes  or  promises  to  do. 
Nevertheless  these  same  members  admit  that  they  pro- 
pose to  vote  for  the  bill  because  they  can  not  stand  out 
against  the  sentimental  wave  on  which  it  is  riding 
through. 

The  pernicious  and  expensive  legislation  that  has 
been  going  on  the  statute  books  for  the  last  twenty 
years  and  increasing  the  cost  of  the  government  to  the 
people  is  the  result  of  this  sort  of  lobbying.  To  accom- 
plish anything  in  a  legislative  way  in  Congress  today 
an  individual  or  a  corporation  or  a  body  of  uplifters 
equips  itself  first  with  a  skilled  press  agent  or  an  or- 
ganization that  makes  its  appeal  first  through  the  news- 
papers and  through  them  to  the  public.  Under  this  sys- 
tem senators  and  representatives  are  compelled  to  dis- 
regard their  own  superior  information  on  the  subject 
and  to  vote  for  legislation  that  they  know  is  essentially 
vicious  and  unsound. 

The  prohibition  law  has  already  shown  us  what  can 
be  done  by  an  appeal  to  the  massed  and  unintelligent 
emotionalisms  of  the  country.  Indeed  there  is  noth- 
ing that  can  not  be  done  in  the  way  of  legislation  by 
small  and  compact  groups  of  men  with  plenty  of  money. 
And  these  are  the  true  lobbyists. 


that  Mr.  Hoover  should  be  in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Hoover 
made  a  tactical  blunder  when  he  sustained  President 
Wilson's  demand  for  a  Democratic  Congress,  but  that 
ought  not  to  be  remembered  against  him.  Honest 
opinions,  however  mistaken,  are  so  rare  that  we  ought 
not  to  punish  them.  A  cabinet  containing  Mr.  Root, 
Mr.  Hoover,  and  Mr.  Hughes  would  be  incalculably 
strong,  the  strongest  this  country  has  had  for  many  a 
long  year.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  augury 
than  this  for  Mr.  Harding's  administration. 


Senators  Demand  Root. 

Senators  are  in  revolt,  says  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times,  against  the  rumor 
that  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes  is  to  be  appointed  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  They  are  in  revolt  against  the  rumor 
that  any  one  except  Mr.  Root  is  to  be  appointed  to 
that  position.  The  feeling  is  now  so  strong  that  Sena- 
tors Fall,  Frelinghuysen,  and  Daugherty  have  been 
deputed,  in  a  sense,  to  inform  Mr.  Harding  that  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Hughes  would  cause  "extreme  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  Senate  and  also  to  many  party 
leaders."  Even  the  irreconcilables  such  as  Borah  and 
Johnson  are  now  said  to  be  by  no  means  unanimous  in 
their  objections  to  Mr.  Root. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  no  personal  an- 
tagonism toward  Mr.  Hughes,  whose  character  and 
capacities  have  placed  him  far  beyond  the  reach  of  at- 
tack. It  is  not  a  question  of  antagonism,  but  of  fitness. 
If  Mr.  Hughes  enters  the  cabinet — and  he  would  be  an 
ornament  to  any  cabinet — it  should  be  in  some  position 
such  as  that  of  Attorney-General,  to  which  he  is 
peculiarly  fitted  by  intelligence,  experience,  and  tempera- 
ment. Mr.  Hughes  is  not  an  authority  on  foreign 
affairs.  He  has  never  pretended  to  be.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Nor  is  he  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  diplomat. 
He  is  rigid,  unbending,  and  tenacious,  all  of  them  vir- 
tues in  a  law  officer,  but  by  no  means  the  character- 
ises that  win  successes  in  the  field  of  diplomacy.  Mr. 
P  -nrose  may  be  of  opinion  that  "any  man  will  do  for 
?  cretary  .of  State,"  but  that  is  not  the  view  of  the 

■mitry,  which  is  profoundly  uneasy  at  the  course  of 
eign  events  and  profoundly  unwilling  that  their  di- 
rection should  be  placed  in  inexperienced  hands. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  also  a  feeling  among  senators 


■What  Is  'Wrong  with  the  Schools. 

Candid  speech  about  our  educational  system  seems  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day,  no  matter  how  great  the  shock 
to  our  superheated  vanities.  The  House  Committee  on 
Education  notifies  us  from  Washington  that  we  rank 
ninth  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  general 
educational  level  of  our  people.  That  is  to  say,  we 
come  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  list.  Casting  about  for 
some  comfort  in  our  affliction,  we  turn  to  President 
Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  and  fail  to  find 
it.  Writing  in  "The  Nation's  Business,"  Dr.  Eliot  tells 
us  that  "most  Americans,  educated  or  uneducated,  rich 
or  poor,  young  or  old,  except  the  men  well  trained  for 
the  medical,  the  artistic,  or  the  scientific  professions, 
can  not  see  or  hear  straight,  make  an  accurate  record 
of  what  they  have  just  seen  or  heard,  remember  exactly 
for  an  hour  what  they  suppose  themselves  to  have  seen 
or  heard,  or  draw  the  just  limited  inference  from 
premises,  true  or  false,  which  the}'  accept."  Still  hope- 
ful for  solace,  we  consult  a  volume  hot  from  the  press 
and  entitled  "Democracy  and  the  Human  Equation," 
by  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland.  But  there  is  no  balm  to  be 
found  here.  Mr.  Ireland  tells  us  that  "the  great 
progress  which  has  been  made  during  the  past  decade 
in  devising  tests  for  mental  capacity  enables  us  to  form 
a  very  definite  estimate  of  the  stage  of  mental  develop- 
ment which  any  person  has  reached.  We  know  that  the 
average  adult  never  progresses  beyond  the  mental  status 
of  a  youth  of  sixteen."  At  this  point  we  decide  to 
consult  no  more  authorities  lest  we  go  farther  and  fare 
worse. 

But  we  may  consult  the  educational  experts  as  to 
the  causes  of  a  condition  so  deplorable.  Thus  we  find 
Professor  E.  A.  Cross,  dean  of  the  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege of  Colorado,  writing  in  the  Yale  Review  for  July, 
1920.  He  tells  us  that  there  are  650.000  teachers  in  the 
United  States,  of  whom  130,000  are  male  and  520,000 
female,  and  that  the  average  preparation  for  teaching 
is  only  four  years  beyond  the  eighth  school  grade.  Men 
teachers  serve  on  an  average  for  seven  years,  and 
women  teachers  for  not  more  than  four.  That  means 
that  teaching  is  not  a  life  avocation.  It  is  a  temporary 
employment  while  waiting  for  something  better.  Pro- 
fessor Cross  continues:  "The  usual  preparation  for 
law,  medicine,  architecture,  and  engineering  is  eight 
years  above  the  eighth  grade.  The  men  and  women 
who  educate  themselves  for  these  professions  expect  to 
work  for  a  lifetime  in  the  profession  for  which  they 
fit  themselves.  The  public  does  not  trust  its  health,  its 
disputes,  its  building,  its  engineer  projects,  to  bovs  and 
girls  of  eighteen;  but  it  does  entrust  to  such  untrained 
youths  what  is  vastly  more  important:  the  training  of 
the  next  generation  of  the  citzens  of  the  republic.  And 
for  assuming  this  tremendously  heavy  responsibility  it 
pays  them  the  wages  of  grocers'  boys  and  kitchen  me- 
chanics." 

Professor  Vernon  Kellogg  contributes  an  article  to 
the  North  American  Review  for  September,  1920,  on 
"The  Fate  of  the  Nation."  He  tells  us  something  of  the 
pay  given  to  teachers  under  "the  scandalous  and  im- 
possible condition  of  slave  labor."  In  the  schools  of 
392  cities  10  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  were  paid  less 
than  $600  a  year,  40  per  cent,  less  than  $800  a  year,  72 
per  cent,  less  than  $1000,  and  99J4  per  cent,  less  than 
$1500.  No  wonder  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  should 
have  110,000  vacancies  and  only  30,000  trained  teachers 
to  fill  them. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  Nothing,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  see,  unless  we  shall  first  succeed  in  changing 
our  whole  habit  of  thought  about  education.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  until  we  shall  acquire 
some  interest  in  education,  for  at  present  we  have  no 
interest  in  it  at  all.  The  masses  of  people  are  wholly 
apathetic,  content  to  hand  over  their  children  to  the  in- 
competents, the  theorists,  and  the  faddists.  Now  and 
then  the  veil  is  lifted  for  a  moment  and  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  sex  hygicnists  hard  at  work,  or  the  "swat  the  fly" 
people,    or   the    anti-tobacco    people.     We    read    about 


teeth  and  tonsils  and  adenoids  and  toothbrushes  and 
bacteria.  Sometimes  the  children  are  fetched  forth  to 
parade  and  to  demonstrate.  Now  the  Argonaut  has  not 
a  word  to  say  against  any  of  these  things.  Flies  ought 
to  be  "swatted"  and  teeth  ought  to  lie  brushed.  Ade- 
noids and  bacteria  are  nuisances.  Children  ought  not 
to  smoke.  None  the  less  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
school  hours  are  few  in  number,  and  rightly  so.  How 
is  it  possible  to  do  all  these  hygienic  things,  admirable 
as  they  may  be,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  children 
all  the  things  that  they  must  know  in  order  to  get  a 
decent  living  in  the  world? 

There  is  another  question,  and  a  much  graver  one. 
How  can  we  expect  to  build  up  an  intelligent  democracy 
from  human  material  that  has  the  mental  status  of  six- 
teen, or  that  falls  under  the  scathing  indictment  of 
President  Eliot?  How  can  we  expect  a  sound  electoral 
judgment?  We  can  not  expect  it.  Certainly  we  do  not 
get  it. 

The  Argonaut  is  not  among  those — also  the  products 
of  our  educational  system — who  are  prepared  instantly 
to  solve  every  problem  by  a  happy  thought  or  an 
aphorism.  There  will  be  no  solution  to  this  problem 
until  the  people  at  large  shall  make  it  their  own. 


Recognition  for  Russia. 

It  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  now  clamoring  for  the  recognition  of  the  Rus- 
sian government  are  actuated  not  so  much  by  a  solici- 
tude for  American  trade  as  by  a  solicitude  for  Bolshe- 
vism. None  the  less  there  are  some  well-meaning  if 
feeble-minded  people  among  them,  and  for  their  en- 
lightenment we  may  cite  an  incident  communicated  to 
Le  Temps  of  Paris  by  its  London  correspondent. 

An  American  firm  doing  business  in  England  pur- 
chased a  consignment  of  timber  from  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, and  it  duly  reached  a  British  port  on  its  way 
to  the  consignee.  But  delivery  was  prevented  by  a 
British  sawmill  corporation  established  in  Russia  in 
1898  on  the  ground  that  this  timber  actually  belonged 
to  the  said  corporation,  that  it  had  been  cut  on  land 
belonging  to  this  corporation,  land  which  had  been 
confiscated  by  the  Bolsheviki  when  they  became  auto- 
cratically powerful  in  Russia. 

Now  the  point  is  this:  Recognition  of  the  Russian 
government  would  have  implied  acceptance  by  the 
British  government  of  this  and  all  other  acts  of  con- 
fiscation. The  true  owners  of  the  land  and  of  the  tim- 
ber would  have  had  no  remedy  at  law.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  British  court  has  determined  that  the  timber 
must  go  to  the  original  owners  of  the  land,  in  other 
words  that  the  timber  must  be  regarded  as  stolen  prop- 
erty and  therefore  to  be  returned  to  those  from  whom 
it  was  stolen.  But  if  the  Russian  government  had  been 
recognized,  the  shoe  would  then  have  been  on  the  other 
foot  and  all  rights  of  ownership  would  have  passed  from 
the  victims  to  the  thieves. 

When  the  Bolshevist  agent.  Martens,  was  expelled 
from  this  country  by  order  of  the  State  Department 
he  made  a  dramatic  gesture  of  cancellation  of  enor- 
mous orders  about  to  be  placed  for  the  delivery  in 
Russia  of  American  goods.  There  were  no  orders  of 
any  commercial  value  whatsoever.  Russia  can  pay  for 
nothing  except  in  stolen  goods.  Whatever  she  sent  in 
return,  gold,  jewels,  or  commodities,  would  have  been 
liable  to  seizure  by  their  rightful  owners. 

Martens,  we  are  told,  had  done  no  harm  in  America 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  deported.  Here,  once 
more,  it  is  the  voice  of  Bolshevism  modulated  to  imi- 
tate Americanism.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  he 
had  done  any  harm  or  not.  He  '.vas  an  agent  and  not 
a  principal,  and  agents  are  held  responsible  for  the 
policies  of  their  principals.  The  old  adage,  Qui  facit 
per  alium  facit  per  se,  applies  here  in  full  force.  The 
Russian  government  has  repeatedly  avowed  its  inten- 
tion to  produce  social  revolution  throughout  the  world, 
and  to  do  this  by  any  means  that  come  to  its  hands, 
preferably  immoral  ones.  If  a  private  house  were 
visited  by  one  known  to  be  the  agent  of  burglars  he 
would  be  instantly  expelled,  no  matter  whether  he  him- 
self had  burglarized  or  not.  Martens  as  the  avowed 
agent  of  the  Soviet  government  ought  to  have  been 
expelled  long  ago  as  the  direct  representative  of  crimi- 
nals and  as  having  been  sent  to  this  country  for 
criminal  purposes.  Whether  he  had  actually  committed 
criminal  acts  is  quite  irrelevant. 

The  fate  of  Martens,  we  are  told,  is  due  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  animosities  toward  Bolshevism.  The 
Argonaut  is  delighted  to  hear  it.     "There  is  more  joy 
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in  heaven,"  etc.  If  President  Wilson  has  an  animosity 
toward  Bolshevism  it  is  an  animosity  that  he  shares 
with  all  decent  people  everywhere,  and  that  such  an 
argument  should  be  used  in  defense  of  Martens  is  a 
black  disgrace  to  those  who  use  it. 


The  Cat  and  the  Bag. 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  the  representative  of  the  Irish 
Labor  party  at  the  recent  conference  between  the  Brit- 
ish and  Irish  Labor  parties,  seems  to  have  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag,  if  indeed  the  cat  was  ever  in  the  bag. 
He  said :  "I  don't  want  to  deceive  you.  If  the  right 
of  self-determination  were  given  us,  we  would  deter- 
mine, if  we  could,  for  a  Workers'  Republic  in  Ireland." 
Quite  so.  A  Workers'  Republic  means  a  Bolshevist 
Republic,  in  which  only  a  selected  class  would  be 
allowed  to  participate,  and  which  would  proceed  to  the 
confiscation  of  all  private  property,  with  church  prop- 
erty at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  Irish  Labor  party,  in 
other  words,  cares  nothing  at  all  about  Ireland.  It  is 
frankly  and  avowedly  Bolshevist.  But  to  turn  Ireland 
into  a  Bolshevist  Republic  seems  hardly  sufficient  cause 
for  a  war  between  America  and  Great  Britain,  which 
some  of  our  superheated  and  hyphenated  patriots  seem 
resolved  to  provoke.  Judge  Cohalan  has  "another 
guess  coming"  when  he  says  in  a  public  speech:  "We 
must  point  out  that,  just  as  inevitable  as  was  the  con- 
flict between  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  so  is  a  con- 
flict inevitable  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  unless  England  disarms  her  navy  and  with- 
draws her  troops  from  Ireland." 


Editorial  Notes. 

When  we  have  said  that  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab 
has  been  exonerated  from  a  charge  of  pilfering 
$100,000  of  government  money  we  are  apt  to  consider 
that  justice  has  been  done  and  that  the  incident  is 
closed.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  Mr. 
Schwab  himself  thinks  about  this,  whether  he  feels  that 
things  are  now  just  the  same  as  they  were  before  the 
charge  was  brought.  It  would  be  safe  to  assume  that 
he  does  not,  and  that  he  is  still  wondering  why  a  con- 
gressional committee  should  have  the  right  to  suggest 
a  slander  for  which  the  average  man  would  be  morally 
lynched.  No  one  could  have  actually  believed  that  Mr. 
Schwab  had  stolen  $100,000  or  even  ten  times  that 
amount.  No  one  could  have  believed  that  he  had  stolen 
anything  from  any  one.  But  the  craving  for  sensa- 
tionalism had  to  be  sated,  the  itch  for  disclosures  had 
to  be  gratified.  Five  minutes  of  private  inquiry  would 
have  disclosed  the  facts,  but  instead  of  that  we  have 
hours  of  discussion,  columns  of  publicity,  and  the  usual 
whispers  among  the  weak-minded  about  smoke  and  fire, 
and  all  at  the  expense  of  a  man  who  gave  everything 
that  was  in  him  to  the  public  service,  without  reward 
and  at  his  own  personal  expense. 


Salvation  Army  officials  in  Chicago — and  there  are 
no  more  reliable  observers — report  a  great  army  of  the 
unemployed  that  are  pressing  steadily  westward  in  the 
hope  of  finding  better  conditions.  The  Federal  agents 
in  Chicago  estimate  the  number  now  out  of  work  in 
that  city  at  86,000,  but  local  employment  experts  scoff 
at  that  figure,  which,  they  say,  should  be  200,000.  Even 
at  the  lower  estimate  it  is  evident  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  serious  condition,  more  serious  than  for  many 
years.  And  only  a  few  months  ago  we  were  spending 
money  in  veritable  orgies  of  extravagance. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Recalling  the  Judges. 

San  Francisco,  February  1,   1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  writer  opposed  the  recall  of  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Fickert  because  it  was  supported  by  wicked 
and  foolish  men  ;  because  it  was  in  the  face  of  law  and  order. 
That  proposed  recall  was  mainly  fathered  by  a  paranoiac 
editor  in  behalf  of  a  multi-murderer  who  had  found  a  warm 
place  in  his  radical  fancy.  Certain  radical  elements  in  the 
labor  unions,  which  customarily  look  Donnybrook-Fairwise 
upon  any  such  exhibition — "when  a  head  bobs  up,  hit  it!" — 
also  lent  their  aid.  There  was  no  intelligible  reason  for  that 
proposed  recall  save  "cussedness."  For  no  better  reason  they 
are  now  opposing  the  proposed  recall  of  the  police  judges. 

The  proposed  recall  of  the  police  judges  is  of  a  different 
character.  It  is  fathered  by  the  Bar  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco (than  which  no  higher  moral  agency  exists  in  the  city) 
and  by  various  civic  associations  that  always  stand  for  law 
and  order. 

In  opposition  to  the  proposed  recall  are  arrayed  the 
habitues  of  the  police  courts,  who  highly  approve  of  precisely 
the  sort  of  police  judges  proposed  to  be  recalled,  and,  as 
well  (and,  as  of  course,  we  may  add),  the  radical  elements 
within  the  labor  unions — the  same  who  voted  to  recall  District 
Attorney  Fickert  because  he  had  persecuted  the  convicted  and 
many-times-adjudged  multi-murderer  Tom  Mooney,  "poor  in- 
nocent  lamb  !" 

One  or  the  other  of  these  two  propositions  must  be  true : 
either  the   protesting   labor  union   elements   ar?  misled    (as  is 


quite  possible)  or  else  they  comprise  only  radical  elements 
therein — up  to  "cussedness"  anyway.  To  be  sure,  in  published 
resolutions,  they  profess  to  oppose  the  recall  on  the  ground  of 
danger  to  the  future  of  labor  unions.  Was  anything  more 
silly  ever  propounded  for  serious  consideration  by  man  since 
the  first  vending  of  that  foolish  falsehood  that  the  ostrich 
hides  its  head  in  the  sand  to  escape  its  enemies.  It  does 
nothing  of  the  sort;  from  afar  it  sees  its  enemies  and  runs; 
no  living  thing  on  the  plains  of  Africa  is  so  difficult  for  the 
hunter  to  stalk.  So  with  the  silly  excuse  of  the  labor  unions: 
the  labor  unions  are  not  subject  to  any  recall  or  to  any  danger 
whatever  from  any  recall ;  even  the  protesting  members  must 
be  aware  of  that  fact.  Their  reason  suggests  that  of  /Esop's 
wolf:  '  The  Wolf — Why  are  you  muddying  my  water?  The 
Lamb — I  am  not.  Can't  you  see  that  I  am  drinking  out  of 
the  stream  below  you?  The  Wolf — It  don't  make  any  differ- 
ence; I'm  going  to  eat  you  anyway. 

Cussedness ! 

It  is  sought  to  recall  the  two  police  judges  because  they 
do  not  administer  the  law  of  the  land,  but  an  unwritten  law 
of  the  crook — habitues  of  the  police  courts;  and  because,  as 
alleged  and  proved  before  the  Bar  Association  of  the  city  in 
its  special  inquiry  therein  they  have  in  many  ways  thwarted 
and   perverted   public   justice. 

Need  it  be  said,  now,  that  judges  are  required  to  render 
just  judgment?  In  this  twentieth  century  is  it  needful  to  tell 
any  one  that  they  must  do  that  to  subserve  the  usefulness  in- 
tended by  public  law  ? 

From  of  old  it  has  been  so:  "Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteous- 
}iess  in  judgment;  ye  shall  not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor, 
nor  honor  the  person  of  the  mighty;  but  in  righteousness 
shall  thou  judge   thy   neighbor." 

Says  Agnes  Repplier,  one  of  the  clearest  thinking  amongst 
contemporary  American  writers:  "It  is  ill,  putting  the  strong 
man,  or  the  avenging  angel,  or  the  sinned-against  woman 
above  the  law,  which  is  a  sacred  trust  for  the  preservation  of 
life  and  liberty.  It  is  ill  so  to  soften  our  hearts  with  a  psy- 
chological interest  in  the  lawbreaker  that  no  criminal  is  safe 
from  popularity."  Edward  A.. Belcher. 

The  Children  of  Central  Europe. 

Mill  Valley,   January   21,    1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  have  been  trying  industriously  to 
persuade  myself  that  I  ought  to  contribute  to  the  fund  for 
the  relief  of  German  and  Austrian  children,  but  so  far  I 
have  failed  in  spite  of  every  desire  to  follow  the  general 
leadership  of  Mr.  Hoover.  After  all,  one  must  think  for 
oneself. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  dreadful  thing  to  think  of  starving  chil- 
dren. But  are  there  no  necessitous  children  in  Belgium, 
France,  and  Italy?  Ought  they  not  to  come  first?  Every  im- 
partial report  that  I  have  read  represents  the  suffering  in 
Germany  as  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  in  all  of  the 
countries  named.  Germany  was  not  invaded.  Her  women 
were  not  sent  away  into  slavery  nor  her  men  tortured  and 
murdered.  She  was  not  robbed  of  her  industries,  and  her 
fields  were  not  ravaged  and  ruined,  nor  her  mines  flooded.  If 
we  have  any  money  to  spare  ought  it  not  to  go  to  the  children 
of  our  allies  rather  than  to  the  children  of  our  enemies,  to 
the  children  of  a  people  with  whom  we  are  at  this  moment 
at  war  ?  Many  of  these  German  children  were  born  to  order 
and  that  they  might  furnish  German  armies  for  future  acts  of 
aggression  and  tyranny.  Even  now  they  are  being  taught  the 
duties  of  revenge,  and  inflamed  with  visions  of  the  shining 
German  sword  in  the  good  old  way.  No  one  wishes  that  they 
starve,  but  surely  the  first  duty  is  to  feed  the  children  of 
our  allies  and  to  give  every  nickel  to  that  end  and  until  their 
needs  are  wholly  and  finally  relieved.  It  will  be  time  enough 
then  to  think  about  German  children. 

Why  does  not  Germany  feed  her  own  children  ?  She  can 
afford  to  maintain  a  large  standing  army  in  defiance  of  the 
treaty  that  she  signed.  She  can  afford  to  begin  the  building 
of  new  warships  of  almost  incalculable  value.  She  can  afford 
to  send  great  sums  of  money  to  the  Kaiser  in  Holland.  But 
apparently  she  can  do  nothing  for  her  children,  and  it  seems 
that  we  must  even  pay  German  doctors  to  care  for  German 
babies.  What  is  the  matter  with  our  people?  Have  we  taken 
leave  of  our  senses  ? 

Here  in  San  Francisco  we  are  sometimes  met  with  appeals 
for  our  own  children.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  such 
organizations  as  the  Childrens'  Hospital  put  forward  their 
modest  demands  almost  with  an  apology.  Usually  they  have 
something  to  sell,  pencils  and  the  like,  as  an  excuse  for  their 
petitions.  They  are  always  in  financial  difficulties,  barely  able 
to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  forever  threatened  with 
financial  failure,  their  beneficent  work  limited  and  restricted 
by  the  lack  of  funds  absolutely  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  millions  now  being  collected  for  the  children  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  who,  for  the  space  of  nearly  four  years, 
manufactured  orphans  at  the  rate  of  thousands  a  day.  But 
there  is  no  hysterical  sentiment  for  our  own  children.  All 
that  is  reserved  for  the  Teutonic  children.  Dimes,  and  not 
very  many  of  them,  are  good  enough  for  the  children  in  our 
midst.  The  dollars  must  go  to  Germany  and  Austria.  Once 
more,  what  is  the  matter  with  us?  G.  A.  A. 


The  Disappearing  Lobster. 

New  York,  January  24,  3921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Referring  to  the  article  entitled 
"Lobsters  on  the  Pacific  Coast"  in  your  issue  of  January  15th, 
reciting  the  results  of  the  experiment  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  Mc- 
Cormack  Smith  in  bringing  out  a  carload  of  Eastern  lobsters 
for  planting  in  Pacific  Coast  waters,  and  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  these  lobsters  after  their  planting  in  their  new 
home,  recalls  a  similar  experiment  made  a  number  of  years 
ago  (in  the  'eighties,  I  think),  the  cost  of  which  was  largely 
defrayed  by  a  private  subscription.  In  this  case  a  carload  of 
lobsters  was  brought  out  and  dumped  into  San  Francisco  Bay 
from  the  Oakland  pier.  Many  of  the  subscribers  had  visions 
of  lobster  salad,  etc.,  as  they  used  to  have  it  in  little  old  New 
York,  but  like  Dr.  Smith's  lobsters,  these  imports  never  ma- 
terialized either.  A  subsequent  investigation  developed  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  dumped  into  the  bay  without  with- 
drawing the  wooden  plugs  which  are  always  placed  in  the  big 
claws  of  Eastern  lobsters  as  soon  as  caught  for  safety  in 
handling.  Naturally,  not  being  able  to  open  their  claws,  the 
lobsters  starved  to  death.  I  can  not  help  wondering  whether 
similar  neglect  accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Smith's 
lobsters.  Very  truly  yours,  J.  E.  de  Ruyter. 


The  President  and  Russia. 

San  Francisco,  January  28,   1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  wish  to  commend  your  article  in 
this  weeks  issue  concerning  the  "President's  Russian  Note," 
which  is  to  my  thought  the  best  diagnosis  of  the  President's 
habit  of  thought  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  one  that  should 
be  better  understood  by  the  public  generally:  The  consequences 
of  his  efforts  to  deal  with  things  which  he  evidently  misunder- 
stood, until  he  got  into  the  atmosphere  of  actual  conditions 
in  Europe,  will  be  better  understood  by  reason  of  your  article. 

Also  your  article  entitled  "A  Lawless  Department."  There 
is  much  confusion  in  the  public  mind  concerning  the  au- 
thority of  the  "Labor  Department"  to  control  admissions  to 
this  country  of  foreigners.     I  have  wondered,  in  common  with 


many  others,  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  got  his  authority 
to  regulate  one  of  the  most  important  concerns  of  our  govern- 
ment in  critical  times,  and  your  article  is  most  illuminating 
and  therefore  timely.  Cordially  yours,  I.  H.  Morse. 


AN  APPRECIATION. 


(From  the  London  Spectator,  January  8,  1921.) 
We  give  elsewhere  some  striking  quotations  from  the 
San  Francisco  Argonaut  in  regard  to  the  Sinn  Fein 
activities  in  America.  It  happens,  however,  that  in  the 
same  number  there  is  a  short  leader  dealing  with  a 
wholly  different  question,  wheh  is  so  brilliant  a  piece 
of  journalism  that  we  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  it 
purely  on  its  merits  and  apart  from  any  illustrative 
purpose.  Under  the  heading  "Happy  Belgium"  the 
Argonaut  discusses  the  question  why  Belgium  has  made 
such  extraordinary  progress  in  its  work  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  is  able  to  work  so  much  better  and  so  much 
more  effectively  than  any  other  country  in  the  world: 
The  German  occupation  was  bad  enough,  but  at  least  Bel- 
gium was  spared  from  the  busy  and  mischievous  hands  of 
its  own  officialism.  Enough  said !  We  have  "been  there" 
ourselves,  and  we  know.  Most  of  the  other  war  countries  know 
also.  All  alike  experienced  the  sudden  and  enormous  expan- 
sion of  government  activities,  the  fever  of  regulation  and 
organization  that  pervaded  them,  the  horde  of  incompetent 
and  pretentious  theorists  whose  meddling  fingers  were  thrust 
into  every  mechanism  of  life  to  its  undoing,  and  that  consti- 
tuted a  plague  subsidiary  in  its  mischief  only  to  the  war  itself. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over  we  have  to  get  rid  of  these  pests, 
but  Belgium  never  had  them.  And  it  need  not  be  said  that  the 
pests  do  not  want  to  go.  Regulation  is  their  long  suit,  and 
particularly  the  regulation  of  things  that  need  never  have  been 
regulated  at  all.  It  will  take  us  years  to  unwind  ourselves 
from  the  cocoons  of  red  tape  that  have  been  spun  around  us, 
to  get  rid  of  the  inspectors  with  their  infernal  note-books^ 
the  agents,  the  secretaries,  the  bureaucrats,  and  the  reconstruc- 
tionists.  It  may  be  doubted  if  we  shall  ever  get  rid  of  them 
except  ^by  main  strength,  for  "They  seldom  die  and  they  never 
resign."  Happy  Belgium  with  no  war  government,  with  noth- 
ing worse  than  Germans  to  contend  against.  No  wonder  she 
is  prosperous. 

That  is  a  passage  which  is  as  admirable  in  style  and 
presentment  as  it  is  in  criticism.  We  hope  we  shall  be 
pardoned  by  our  vigorous  and  distinguished  contempo- 
rary if  we  say  that  the  man  who  wrote  that  comment 
has  nothing  to  learn  in  the  art  of  the  political  publicist. 
There  is  not  a  journalist  in  the  world  of  today  who 
would  not  be  proud  to  have  written  it.  Yet  there  is 
nothing  labored,  nothing  grandiose,  and  evidently  there 
was  no  resolve  in  the  writer's  mind  to  take  a  big  jump 
or  break  a  record.  

The  American  press,  if  we  take  a  wide  enough  view 
of  it,  is  full  of  friendly  writing  about  England,  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable  and  needs  more  courage,  of 
very  unfriendly  things  about  the  Sinn  Feiners  and  the 
Irish  rebels  generally.  We  will  take,  for  example,  two 
perfectly  admirable  leaders  which  have  lately  appeared 
in  the  San  Francisco  weekly  the  Argonaut — a  paper  at 
once  brilliant,  independent,  and  sincere.  Here  is  a 
quotation  from  the  leader  of  the  Argonaut  of  December 
4th,  which  under  the  title  of  "Sinn  Fein  versus  Amer- 
ica" deals  with  "the  riot  that  disgraced  New  York 
on  November  25th  and  that  resulted  in  the  practical 
destruction  of  the  Union  Club."  Our  readers  will  re- 
member that  among  other  Entente  flags  hoisted  by  the 
club  was  the  British  flag.  A  congregation  of  more 
than  five  thousand  persons  attended  the  MacSwiney 
memorial  mass  at  St.  Peter's  Cathedral.  On  their  way 
home  from  church,  so  to  speak,  they  made  a  ferocious 
attack  upon  the  club,  and  when  the  demand  for  the 
removal  of  the  flag  was  as  unhesitatingly  as  courage- 
ously refused  by  the  members,  the  mob  sacked  the  club- 
house. Here  is  the  admirable  comment  of  the  Argo- 
naut: 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  five  thousand  persons  who 
attended  the  cathedral  in  New  York  were  so  little  influenced 
by  the  solemnity  of  that  occasion,  so  little  touched  by  the 
Christian  graces  that  should  have  been  imparted,  that  they 
descended  instantly  to  the  level  of  wild  beasts,  that  Mgr. 
Lavalle  appealed  to  them  to  disperse  "for  the  love  of  Ire- 
land" rather  than  for  the  love  of  America,  and  that  he  him- 
self tried  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  British  flag.  Nor  can 
we  in  any  way  evade  the  conviction  that  the  church,  if  it 
would,  might  easily  mitigate  the  murderous  hostilities  now 
being  waged  in  Ireland,  if  only  by  a  stern  denunciation  of  the 
wanton  murder  of  policemen  and  of  civilians,  trapped  like  rats, 
unresisting  and  defenseless.  We  know  nothing  and  wish  to 
know  nothing  of  the  political  policies  of  the  church,  nor  of 
its  temporal  aspirations,  nor  of  the  diplomacies  that  it  may 
exercise.  But  if  those  political  policies  and  those  diplomacies 
are  seeking  to  make  use  of  the  Irish  influence  in  America  in 
order  to  further  aims  and  hopes  that  are  not  distinctly  Ameri- 
can, then  it  may  be  said  that  the  church  is  on  a  perilous 
path  and  one  from  which  its  best  friends  would  guide  it.  The 
church  ought  not  to  associate  itself  with  movements  inimical 
to  the  policies  of  the  American  government.  It  ought  not  to 
incite  nor  to  permit  any  hostility  against  any  foreign  flag.  It 
ought  not  to  countenance  the  Sinn  Fein  contention  that  the 
Irish  flag  may  be  displayed  upon  all  occasions,  but  that  who- 
ever displays  another  foreign  flag  shall  be  stoned.  If  it  must  be 
said — and  it  is  now  emphatically  said — that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  is  not  an  appanage  of  the  Sinn  Fein,  so, 
and  with  equal  emphasis,  must  it  be  said  that  it  is  not  an 
appanage    of   the    Vatican. 

In  the  following  week — on  December  11th — the  Ar- 
gonaut returned  to  the  attack,  or  rather  to  the  defense, 
in  noticing  a  very  strange  and  interesting  incident.     A 
considerable  number  of  Roman  Catholics  published  in 
the  press  a  polite  but  firm  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
New  York  protesting  against  "the  infusion   of       'Hies 
into  our  beloved  church."     What  was  the  result " 
Archbishop   of   New  York,   in   his  reply  to 
not  only  complained  of  the  lack  of  good  breed i 
it  displayed,  but  added  words  which  we  are 
say  we  should  have  thought  would  have  been 
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sible  even  for  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  in  these 

days  and  in  America.    It  is  purely  mediaeval  in  spirit: 

I   can   forgive  the  discourtesy,   but   I   can   not  overlook  the 

more    serious    breach    of    Catholic    etiquette    and    discipline. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Daniel  R.  Edwards,  a  former  member  of  the  Third 
Machine  Gun  Battalion  of  the  First  Division,  after  the 


Tu"\  i»td,,vis?d   peop.Ie   are  gui'?r,  °,   T*   Dice   a   PieceThot '  loss  of  an  eve.  and  arm.  and  a  leg  in  action,  reentered 
church  Bolshevism  as  I  ever  expect  to  look  upon  again.     The  ,-.  '        .  '  &  '         . 

disorder  by  the  crowd  on  Thanksgiving  Day  before  the  Union    Columbia  I  mversity  and  won  a  degree,    iidwards  home 
Club  was  a  serious  breach  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  protest  '  is  in  Xew  York  City. 


to  the  head  of  the  diocese,  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
press,  on  the  part  of  a  few  Catholics,  most  of  whom  I,  though 
archbishop,  never  heard  of  before,  is  a  serious  breach  of  the 
law  of  the  church,  which  fixes  in  her  canons  the  proper  pro- 
cedure for  complaint  or  protest  in  church  matters. 


We  wish  we  had  the  space  to  quote  the  vigorous  com 
ment  of  the  Argonaut.  Instead  we  will  quote  another  soon 
piece  of  editorial  writing  in  the  same  issue  in  which  the 
Argonaut  deals  very  faithfully  with  the  ridiculous  at- 
tempt of  the  Xew  York  Xation  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Ireland — a  newspaper  which,  the 


Ignace  Paderewski,  the  star  pianist,  plans  to  sail  from 
Europe  en  route  to  America  for  a  period  of  rest  at  his 
ranch  at  Paso  Robles,  in  California.  He  told  one  of 
his  relatives  lately  that  he  had  not  given  up  his  career 
as  a  concert  pianist,  and  that  he  hoped  to  play  again 


■  citals.  As  a  composer  he  has  eighty-five  published 
works  on  sale,  including  a  concerto  for  piano  with  or- 
chestra, a  quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  three  other 
string  quartets,  compositions  for  the  piano,  and  several 
songs.  He  is  known  to  piano  students  and  instructors 
in  America  for  his  editions  of  the  works  of  Chopin 
and  Liszt.  He  is  now  at  work  on  similar  editions  of 
Bach  and  Schumann. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Sir  Philip  Gibbs  has  just  assumed  the  editorship  of 
the  English  Review  of  Reviews,  the  magazine  estab- 
lished bv  the  late  \Y.  T.  Stead.    The  first  number  issued ! 


Argonaut  remarks,   "is  actuated,  not  by  love   of  Ire-  j  under  his  direction  contained  articles  by  Lord  Robert 
land,  but  by  a  hatred  of  England" :  Cecil,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Professor  Gilbert  Hurray,  Ad- 

The  British  government  has  naturally  refused  to  participate  ,  nriral  Kerr,  John  Masefield,  and  H.  G.  Wells.  Sir 
in  this  impudent  farce,  although  it  willingly  gives  passports  to  Philip  states  that  he  will  not  change  the  general  char- 
such  of  its  enemies  as  wish  to  offer  their  worthless  testimony.    acter  Qf  tne  RevieWj  but  will,  endeavor  to  conduct  it  On 


The  latest  witness  to  reach  America  is  Mrs.  MacSwiney,  who 


emitted  a  farrago  of  nonsense  in  Xew  York  and  who  is  now  . 

Washington  to  edify  a  commission  that  is  alike  bogus  and  '  followed 


even  broader  and  more  liberal  lines  than  it  has  hitherto 


Lord  Walter's  Wife. 

"But  why  do  you  go  ?"  said  the  lady,  while  both  ate  under  the 

yew, 
And  her  eyes  were  alive  in  their  depth,  as  the  kraken  beneath 

the  sea-blue. 

"Because  I  fear  you,"  he  answered ;  "because  you  are  far  too 

fair, 
And  able  to  strangle  my  soul  in  a  mesh  of  vour  gold-colored 

hair." 

"Oh,  that,"  she  said,  "is  no  reason !     Such  knots  are  quicklv 

undone. 
And  too  much  beauty,  I  reckon,  is  nothing  but  too  much  sun." 

he   answered ;    "the   sun-stroke's   fatal   at 


'Vet.    farewell    so," 
times. 
Before    '  value  >'our  husband.  Lord  Walter,  whose  gallop  rings  still 


from  the  limes.' 

"Oh,  that,"  she  said,  "is  no  reason.    You  smell  a  rose  through 

a  fence : 
If    two    should    smell    it,    what    matter?    who    grumbles?    and 

where's  the  pretense  ?" 


"Why.  that,"  she  replied,  "is  no  reason.     Love's  always  free. 

I  am  told. 
Will  vou  vow  to  be  safe  from  the  headache  on  Tuesdav,  and 

think  it  will  hold?" 

"But  you."  he  replied,  "have  a  daughter,  a  young  little  child. 

who  was  laid 
In  your  lap  to  be  pure ;  so  I  leave  you :  the  angels  would  make 

me  afraid." 


is  no  reason. 


packed,   and  whose  asseverations  of  impartiality  are   falsified         -.  , 

by  the  record  of  its  members.     The  object  of  the  commission         JI.me-  Galh-Curci  was  bom  in  Milan  m  1889. 

is  not  to  heal  the  -wound,  but  to  inflame  it ;  not  to  induce    coming  to  this  country  in  1916  she  had  been  singing  in 

peace,  but  war:  not  to  aid  the  American  government:  but  to    Europe,  and  for  about  six  vears  had  been  recognized  in 

embarrass  it.     The  spirit  of  this  farcical  commission  is  the    spain  and  Italv.     Her  first' success  in  the  United  States 

same  spirit  that  instieated  the  stoning  ot  American  sailors  bv  I     r  .      j*  .  . 

Irish  mobs  in  Irish  towns,  and  that  would  gladly  have  com-    was  ™ade  m  Chicago.     She  was  completing  an  engage- 
passed  the  sinking  of  everv  American  warship  in  order  that    ment  in  South  America  and  planning  to  return  to  Eu- '  „D 

Great   Britain   might   thereby   be   weakened   in   her   struggle  |  rope   when  3he  was  heard   bv   a  man   representing  an  I  'i,  *e  repUed'     haVe  Drom'sed  another'  when  lo«  was 

asainst  Germanv.     A\  e  have  lamentablv  learned  to  identifv  the    __„„„„,  x„,.  „.„k:,,,,  „„„„_,*..      "tj     *   i   u    j  l-     i_  -t-     ,  .  '       .  , 

American  pro-German  with  the  Bolshevik,  and  both  of  'them  j  aSe"c>    *°.r  making  records.     He  telegraphed  his  house  I  To  love  her  alone,  alone,  who  alone  and  afar  loves  me." 

with  the  Sinn  Feiner.     That  the  reports  of  this  commission    in  New  York  to  send  for  her  at  once.     The  result  was 

should  be  welcomed  and  displayed  by  American  newspapers  |  that  she  signed   a  contract   for  twelve   vears   to  make 

makes  of  them  particeps  criminis  in  an  act  that  verges  upon  |  record5 

treason.     It  is  a  pitiful  comment  upon  their  intelligence   and 

upon  their  patriotism.    The  Argonaut  believes  that  the  people        The  Republican  whip  of  the  Senate.   Charles  Curtis 

at  large  «e  awakening  to  a  situation  that  may  easily  pass  j  of  Kansas,  is  a  native  of  Shawnee  Countv  of  that  state 

bevond  their  control.     If  Great  Britain  had  directed  asainst  us  ,   ,  ,   T     ,.        ,  .  .  -  . 

any  one  of  the  insults  that  we  have  allowed  to  be  directed    and  nas  a  trace  pi  Indian  blood.     During  the  last  six 

against   her   there   would   be    a   war   at   this    moment.     There  i  years  of  his  service  in  Washington  he  has  shown  him- 

would  probably  be  war  if  she  permitted  a  hostile  commission. .  self  to  be  a  remarkablv  clear  thinker  and  ?ood  coun- 

masquerading  as  a  government  commission,  to  investigate  our    ...ii-.-.     „„  j      „.u„*.    :„    „'„„„„-„ii  j   j     •  i_- 

doings  in  Haiti  or  in  the  Philippines  and  to  summon  witnesses  I  Se"°r' 3nd'    ,?"?*    '*    especially    needed    in    a    whip,    a 

from  America.    There  would  probably  be  war  if  the  congre-   oood  '  mixer.      He  seldom  makes  a  set  speech  and- does 

gation   of — let   us   say — Westminster   Abbey   had   wrecked   a    not  make  an1'  pretense  of  being  an  orator     He  is  nearlv 

building  for  the  oltense  of  displaying  the  American  flag,  or  if  !  sixtv  vears  old  but  doesn't  look  fifty  Curti  ;  h  ;  "_ 
the  House   of  Lords  had  ventured   to  pass   a    resolution   con-  ;  t  ii.     r  -u  T    j-  ■  A-   • 

demnatory  of  our  control  of  Haiti.     Great   Britain  has  not ;  man  ot  tne  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  a  member 
uttered  even  a  word  of  remonstrance  against  these  wanton  out- ;  0I  the  Appropriations.  Finance,  Rules,  Philippines,  and 
rages.     But  they  have  to  be  stopped.     Our  foreign  relations  j  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  committees, 
and  our  domestic -peace  shall  not  be  endangered  by  the  Sinr. 

Fein.  It  is  significant  of  the  pass  to  which  these  things  have  |  The  treasury  "watchdog"  in  the  Senate  is  Francis  E 
come  that  the  Argonaut  should  be .nearly  the  only  newspaper  id  Warren,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations"  Committee 
California    that    does    not    truckle    to    and    fawn    upon    these  .  ,  ,  i         ,  _«»««    wuiiiium 

ruffians,  that  dares  to  denounce  them  as  traitors  to  America    an.d.  member    ot    several    other    committees,    including 
and  enemies  of  the  republic.    It  is  a  course  that  the  Argonaut    Military  Affairs,  of  which  he  was  chairman  for  many 
intends  to  pursue,   even  though  it  should  become  necessary  j  years.     Few  persons  looking  at  the  powerful  frame  of 
pointedly  to  direct  the  public  attention  to  state  and  municipal  ;  c„,tr„.   \v,..„    ,,.,,.,1,1    ™,i;,.    ,u.   u.    •„    „ 
officials  who  seek  to  attain  office  through  subservience  to  ele- 1  benator u  arren   would  realize  that  he   is   seventy-six 

ments  of  the  population  that  as  Americans  it  is  their  peculiar    years    of    age.    but    the    Congressional   Directory    shows    "What  reason  had  you.  and  what  right — I  appeal  to  your  soul 
duty  to  abash  and  to  repudiate.     They  gain  nothing  bv  this  |  that  he  was  born  in  Hinsdale,  Massachusetts    June  20 
they  have  never  gained  anjthing.  ^  They  are  I  1844    and  that  he  serve(,  as  a  private  an(j  non_"commisJ 

sioned  officer  in  the  Forty-Ninth  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry  during  the  civil  war.     lust  as  Warren 


The  angels  keep  out  of 
should 


"Oh,  that,"  she  said, 

the  way ; 
And   Dora,    the   child,   observes   nothing,   although    you 

please  me  and  stay." 

At  which  he  rose  up  in  his  anger — "Why.  now.  you  no  longer 

are  fair ! 
^Vhy.   now.   you  no   longer  are   fatal,   but   ugly   and   hateful.    I 

swear." 

At  which  she  laughed  out  in  her  scorn — "These  men !     Oh. 

these  men  overnice. 
Who  are  shocked  if  a  color  not  virtuous  is  frankly  put  on  by 

a  vice." 


You   bring  us   your 


Her  eyes   blazed  upon   him — "And   yon.' 

vices  so  near 
That  we   smell  them !     You   think  in  our  presence   a    thought 

'twould  defame  us  to  hear ! 


despised  by  the  very  elements  that  they  try'  to  conciliate,  but 
they  are  usually  too  stupid  to  know  this.  It  may  be  possible 
to  bring  them  to  some  sense  of  political  decency. 


We  hope  these  comments  will  be  taken  to  heart  bv 
the  tvpe  of  Englishman  who  is  inclined  to  say,  "I  per- 
sonally admire  and  trust  America  and  the  Americans, 
but  every  one  who  knows  anything  about  it  tells  me 
that  they  all  hate  us.  and  that  there  is  not  an  American 
newspaper  that  would  dare  to  say  a  kind  or  friendly 
thing  about  England." 


from   my  life- 
To  find  me  too  fair  as  a  woman  ? 
wife. 


Why,  sir.  I  am  pure,  and  a 


Is  the  day-star  too  fair  above  you? 
you  imply 


It  burns  vou  not.     Dare 


chief  business.   Senator  Albert   B.   Cummins   of   Iowa 
makes  the  railroads  his.    As  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  Senator  Cummins  took  the  chief 
part  in  framing  the  new  transportation  act,  and  any- 
body who   knows   the  number  and   different  kinds   of 
-'    opinions  that  were  held  in  Congress   on   the   railroad 
question  before  that  bill  was  reported  from  the  Cum- 
The  bomb  as  an  expression  of  social  discontent  and   ™T  ,commirtee  will  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  task- 
class  hatred  was  born  in  America  of  foreign  parentage. :  he  helped  to  Perform- 

Thrown  by  an  unseen  hand  it  first  blazed  out  in  de-  Mrs.  Ralph  Smith  is  the  senior  member  of  the  British 
structive  malignity  at  the.  Haymarket  Square  riot  in  Columbia  legislature  for  Vancouver  City,  which  on 
Chicago  May  4,  1886,  killing  seven  policemen  and  ;  December  1st  returned  her  at  the  poll  well  ahead  of  a 
wounding  sixty  persons.  It  was  an  innovation  in  very  popular  returned  soldier.  Captain  Ian  Mackenzie 
anonymous  murder  on  a  wholesale  plan  Cowardly  and  She  is  a  pleasant-faced,  grav-haired  woman  who  is  ob- 
destructive  minds  in  all  countries  hailed  it  as  the  safest  viously  in  the  late  fifties  or"  earlv  sixties  Lono-  domi- 
knmvn  means  ot  slauglitenng  unprepared  people  with-  died  in  Canada,  she  is  an  Englishwoman  bl  birth, 
tried  ^n  18Q9   W  ,!!      anarch!st'  J^acnol.born  of  that  fine  Devonshire  stock  which  has  given  so 

tried  it  in  1892   but  was  caught  and  imprisoned.    \  a,l-   much  good   blood  to  the   Xorth   American   continent 
^lb^t    namef  W34  KomS5tem'  threw  a  bomb   Her  maiden  name  was  Spear  and  in  1883  she  married 
pVLhwS'h    3  Barce,ona  theatVj°  .-ears   Ralph  Smith,  a  clever  young  Northumbrian  who  pur- 
R  ♦     ft  I  i!"^"  .Per!ons   and   funded   eignty.  ,  sued  the  double  occupation  of  miner  and  local  Methodist 

But  while  he  was  hugging  h.rnselt  on  his  fiendish  ex-    preacher.     Her  family  is  five  in  number,  and    hough 

hll  ™Wa'S.T  H  '  ,?<T,SeduS  ^  thr0We:  °l  *e  aU  are  Srown  she  finas  dme  t°  maintain  the  closest  of 
^l?^C:£d,:^d.P^^.d.ea!h:.,..AsSaSSlnS  b-vb0mb   -la*°ns  with  them,  and  does  not  sacrifice  all  private 


is  trie   man    who   makes   government    expenditures   his    I  brushed  you  'more  close  than  the  star  does,  when   Walter 


had  set  me  as  high  ? 

"If  a  man   finds  a  -woman  too   fair,  he  means  simply  adapted 

too  much 
To  uses  unlawful  and  fatal.     The  praise ! — shall   I   thank  you 

for  such  ? 

"Too  fair ! — not  unless  you  misused  us !  and  surely  if.  once  in 

a  while. 
You  attain  to  it.   straightway  you  call  us  no  longer  too   fair. 

but  too  vile. 

"A   moment — I  pray  your  attention ! — I   have  a   poor  word   in 

my  head 
I  must  utter,  though  womanly  custom  would  set  it  down  better 

unsaid. 


-hen  I  showed  you 
Xo    matter ! — I've 


in  this  country  have  been  more  cautious  in  covering  up 
their  tracks.  Years  ago  they  invented  the  time  clock 
bomb  with  which  to  spread  sudden  death  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance. But  it  was  betrayed  so  often  by  the  ticking  of 
its  clock  that  murderous  minds  pined  for  a  silent  missive 
of  destruction — silent,  that  is.  up  to  the  moment  of  in 
deadly  action.  This  burning  want  was  supplied  during 
the  war  by  a  German  spy.  Scheele,  the  chemist  and  ship 
bomber,  who  invented  a  bomb  that  could  be  timed  accu- 
rately to  explode  when  a  quantity  of  acid  had  eaten 
through  a  metal  partition. 


Two-thirds  of  Canada's  forests  have  been  destroyed 

by   cre  in  seventy-five  years.     At  the  present  rate'  of 

consumption  the  amount  of  timber  burned  would  have 

ied  the  entire  world  for  450  years  and  represents 

-s  of  a  billion  dollars. 

s  a  form  of  hazing,  "plebes"  at  the  United  States 
aval  Academy  at  Annapolis  who  are  unable  to  guess 
Jaily  dessert  are  forced  to  eat  their  meals  sitting 
on  the  floor  under  the  table. 


ties  to  the  exigencies  of  public  life.  Mrs.  Smith  is  _ 
speaker  of  no  mean  power:  flights  of  intellectual  ora- 
tory she  shuns  and  despises,  but  she  has  fine  gifts  of 
common-sense  speech  and  racy  phrasing,  and  an  au- 
dience which  she  addresses  will  never  be  dull.  To 
judge  by  results,  she  is  one  of  the  most  effective  vote- 
getters  in  Canada. 

Ignaz  Friedman,  pianist-composer,  was  born  at  Pod- 
gorre,  near  Cracow,  Poland,  in  1882.  and  as  early  as  the 
age  of  three  showed  evidences  of  a  talent  for  music 
and  the  piano.  He  took  his  first  lessons  with  Mme. 
Grzywinska,  and  later  studied  for  a  long  time  with 
Leschetizky.  whose  assistant  he  subsequently  became 
In  composition  he  received  his  instruction  ffom  Hu«o 
Riemann.  At  the  age  of  eight  his  musicianship  was 
such  that  he  could  transpose  the  fugues  of  Bach  with- 
out difficulty-.  He  appeared  throughout  Poland.  Russia 
and  the  whole  of  Continental  Europe  as  a  "'prodi°r 
pianist  and  won  fame  as  a  Chopin  player.  Last  sprin- 
Friedman  made  concert  tours  of  Holland.  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  From  Spain  he  traveled  to  South  America 
where  during  his  first  month  he  gave  twentv-three  re- 


"You  grew,  sir.  pale  to  impertinence,  once 

a  ring. 
You   kissed    my    fan    when    I    dropped    it. 

broken  the  thing. 

"You  did  me  the  honor,  perhaps,  to  be  moved  at  my  side  now 

and  then 
In  the  senses — a  vice,  I  have  heard,  which  is  common  to  beast> 

and  some  men. 

"Love's  a  virtue  for  heroes  ! — as  white  as  the   snow  on  high 

hills. 
And  immortal  as  every  great  soul  is  that   struggles,   endures, 

and   fulfills. 

''I  love  my  Walter  profoundly — you.  Maud,  though  you  faltered 

a  week. 
For  the  sake  of  .    .    .   what  was  it  ?  an  eyebrow  ?  or,  still  less. 

a  mole  on  a   cheek? 

"And  since,  when  all's  said,  you're  too  noble  to  stoop  to  the 

frivolous  cant 
About    crimes    irresistible,    virtues    that    swindle,    betray,    and 

supplant, 

"I  determined  to  prove  to  yourself  that,   whate'er  you   might 

dream  or  avow, 
By   illusion,    you  wanted   precisely   no   more   of   me   than   you 

ha\e  now. 

"There!  Look  me  in  the  face! — in  the  face!     Understand,  if 

you  can, 
That  the  eyes  of  such  women  as  I  am,  are  clean  as  the  palm 

of  a  man. 

'"Drop  his  hand,  you  insult  him.  Avoid  us  for  fear  we  should 

cost  3Tou  a  scar — 
You  take  us  for  harlots,   I  tell  you,   and  not   for  the  women 

we  are. 

"You  wronged  me :  but  then  I  considered  .    .   .  there's  Walter ! 

And  so  at  the  end, 
I  vowed  that  he  should  not  be  mulcted,  by  me,  in  the  hand  of 

a  friend. 

"Have  I  hurt  you  indeed  ?     We  are  quits  then.     Xay,  friend 

of  my  Walter,  be  mine ! 
Come.    Dora,  my  darling,  my  angel,  and  help  me  to  ask  him 

vo  dine."  — Elisabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


February  5,  1921. 
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MR.  CHESTERTON  ON  HIS  TRAVELS 


The  English  Essayist  Describes  His  Visit  to  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  Land. 


We  do  not  know  why  the  idea  of  Mr.  Chesterton  in 
Jerusalem  should  be  rather  a  funny  one,  but  it  is.  And 
it  seems  rather  funny  to  Mr.  Chesterton  himself,  whom 
one  associates  with  Fleet  Street  instead  of  Asia.  Mr. 
Chesterton  had  a  dog  and  a  donkey  from  whom  he  had 
to  part  when  he  decided  on  his  crusade,  and  this  leads 
to  a  little  disquisition  on  the  merits  of  animals  in 
general.  One  of  them  is  their  complete  innocence  of 
boredom.  Xow  when  Mr.  Chesterton  goes  to  walk  with 
friends  he  does  not  rush  in  front  of  them  volleying 
vociferous  shouts  of  happiness,  or  even  leap  up  round 
them  trying  to  lick  their  faces.  We  can  hardly  im- 
agine Mr.  Chesterton  doing  such  a  thing.  But  his  dog 
does.  His  dog  goes  mad  with  joy  three  times  a  day 
at  going  for  a  walk  down  the  same  road.  And  then 
there  is  the  donkey: 

My  own  beast  of  burden  supports  the  authority  of  Scripture 
by  being  a  very  wild  ass.  I  have  given  him  the  name  of 
Trotsky,  because  he  seldom  trots,  but  either  scampers  or 
stands  still.  He  scampers  all  over  the  field  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  catch  him,  and  stands  still  when  it  is  really  urgent 
to  drive  him.  He  also  breaks  fences,  eats  vegetables,  and 
fulfills  other  functions ;  between  delays  and  destructions  he 
could  ruin  a  really  poor  man  in  a  day.  I  wish  this  fact  were 
more  often  remembered,  in  judging  whether  really  poor  men 
have  been  really  cruel  to  donkeys.  But  I  assure  the  reader 
that  I  am  not  cruel  to  my  donkey ;  the  cruelty  is  all  the 
other  way.  He  kicks  the  people  who  try  to  catch  him;  and 
again  I  am  haunted  by  a  dim  human  parallel.  For  it  seems 
to  me  that  many  of  us,  in  just  detestation  of  the  dirty  trick 
of  cruelty  to  animals,  have  really  a  great  deal  of  patience 
with  animals ;  more  patience,  I  fear,  than  many  of  us  have 
with  human  beings.  Suppose  I  had  to  go  out  and  catch  my 
secretary  in  a  field  every  morning ;  and  suppose  my  secretary 
always  "kicked  me  by  way  of  beginning  the  day's  work;  I 
wonder  whether  the  day's  work  would  resume  its  normal 
course  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Nothing  graver  than 
these  grotesque  images  and  groping  speculations  would  come 
into  my  conscious  mind  just  then,  though  at  the  back  of  it 
there  was  an  indescribable  sense  of  regret  and  parting.  All 
through  my  wanderings  the  dog  remained  in  my  memory  as 
a  Dickensian  and  domestic  emblem  of  England  ;  and  if  it  is 
difficult  to  take  a  donkey  seriously,  it  ought  to  be  easiest,  at 
least,   for  a  man  who  is  going  to   Jerusalem. 

Men  who  live  in  deserts,  says  Mr.  Chesterton,  be- 
lieve in  God.  To  be  confronted  with  a  palm  tree  in  a 
desert  is  to  believe  in  God.  The  man  in  the  city  looks 
at  a  lamp-post  and  persuades  himself  that  he  made  it. 
But  he  can  not  persuade  himself  that  he  made  the  palm 
tree.  And  for  the  same  reason  a  man  in  the  desert 
is  really  a  man.  The  discoverer  does  not  pause  to  con- 
sider through  what  gradations  he  may  have  been 
evolved  from  a  camel: 

When  the  man  is  a  mere  dot  in  the  distance,  the  other  man 
does  not  shout  at  him  and  ask  whether  he  had  a  university 
education,  or  whether  he  is  quite  sure  he  is  purely  Teutonic 
and  not  Celtic  or  Iberian.  A  man  is  a  man ;  and  a  man  is  a 
very  important  thing.  One  thing  redeems  the  Moslem  morality 
which  can  be  set  over  against  a  mountain  of  crimes;  a  con- 
siderable deposit  of  common  sense.  And  the  first  fact  of 
common  sense  is  the  common  bond  of  men.  There  is  indeed 
"  in  the  Moslem  character  also  a  deep  and  most  dangerous 
potentiality-  of  fanaticism  of  the  menace  of  which  something 
may  be  said  later.  Fanaticism  sounds  like  the  flat  contrary 
of  common  sense ;  yet  curiously  enough  they  are  both  sides 
of  the  same  thing.  The  fanatic  of  the  desert  is  dangerous 
precisely  because  he  does  not  take  his  faith  as  a  fact,  and 
not  even  as  a  truth  in  our  more  transcendental  sense.  When 
he  does  take  up  a  mystical  idea  he  takes  it  as  he  takes  the 
man  or  the  palm  tree;  that  is,  quite  literally.  When  he  does 
distinguish  somebody  not  as  a  man  but  as  a  Moslem,  then 
he  divides  the  Moslem  from  the  non-Moslem  exactly  as  he 
divides  the  man  from  the  camel.  But  even  then  he  recog- 
nizes the  equality  of  men  in  the  sense  of  the  equality  of 
Moslems.  He  does  not,  for  instance,  complicate  his  conscience 
with  any  sham  science  about  races. 

Mr.  Chesterton  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  That 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  journey. 
He'  is  not  at  all  afraid  of  a  charge  of  idolatry,  and  he 
remarks  incidentally  that  it  is  the  average  Englishman 
who  is  the  idolator,  for  it  is  he  who  only  reverences  the 
place,  and  does  not  reverence  the  reverence  for  the 
place.  In  other  words  it  is  he  who  values  the  visible 
things  rather  than  the  invisible,  "for  no  sane  man  can 
doubt  that  invisible  things  are  vivid  to  the  priests  and 
pilgrims  of  these  shrines"": 

Either  I  was  particularly  fortunate  or  others  are  particu- 
larly fastidious.  The  guide  who  showed  me  the  Sepulchre  was 
not"  particularly  noisy  or  profane  or  palpably  mercenary  ;  he 
was  rather  more  than  less  sympathetic  than  the  same  sort  of 
man  who  might  have  shown  me  Westminster  Abbey  or  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.  He  was  a  small,  solemn,  owlish  old  man,  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  religion ;  but  so  far  from  deserving  the 
charge  of  not  knowing  the  Bible,  he  deserved  rather  a  gentle 
remonstrance  against  his  assumption  that  nobody  else  knew 
it.  If  there  was  anything  to  smile  at,  in  associations  so  sacred, 
it  was  the  elaborate  simplicity  with  which  he  told  the  first 
facts  of  the  Gospel  story,  as  if  he  were  evangelizing  a  savage. 
Anyhow,  he  did  not  talk  like  a  cheapjack  at  a  stall ;  but  rather 
like  a  teacher  in  an  infant  school.  He  made  it  very  clear 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  in  case  any  one  should  suppose 
he  was  beheaded;  and  often  stopped  in  his  narrative  to  repeat 
that  the  hero  of  these  events  was  Jesus  Christ,  lest  we  should 
fancy  it  was  Nebuchadnezzar  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  I 
do  not  in  the  least  mind  being  amused  at  this ;  but  I  have  no 
reason  whatever  for  doubting  that  he  may  have  been  a  better 
man  than  I.  I  gave  him  what  I  should  have  given  a  similar 
guide  in  my  own  country  ;  I  parted  from  him  as  politely  as 
from  one  of  my  own  country'men- 

Usually  we  criticize  the  East,  says  Mr.  Chesterton, 
and  often  we  do  it  unjustly  and  because  the  East  is 
doing  in  one  way  what  we  ourselves  do  in  another. 
Take,  for  example,  the  perpetual  demand  for  back- 
sheesh, so  disturbing  to  the  temper  of  the  tourist.  But 
do  not  we  also  demand  backsheesh? 

It   is   really    not    so    repulsive   to    see    ihe    poor    asking    for 


money  as  to  see  the  rich  asking  for  more  money.  And  ad- 
vertisement is  the  rich  asking  for  more  money.  A  man  would 
be  annoyed  if  he  found  himself  in  a  mob  of  millionaires,  all 
holding  out  their  silk  hats  for  a  penny;  or  all  shouting  with 
one  voice,  "Give  me  money."  Yet  advertisement  does  really 
assault  the  eye  very'  much  as  such  a  shout  would  assault  the 
ear.  "Budge's  Boots  Are  the  Best"  simply  means  "Give  me 
money"  ;  "Use  Seraphic  Soap"  simply  means  "Give  me  money." 
It  is  a  complete  mistake  to  suppose  that  common  people  make 
our  towns  commonplace,  with  unsightly  things  like  advertise- 
ments. Most  of  those  whose  wares  are  thus  placarded  every- 
where are  very  wealthy  gentlemen  with  coronets  and  country 
seats,  men  who  are  probably  very  particular  about  the  artistic 
adornment  of  their  own  homes.  They  disfigure  their  towns  in 
order  to  decorate  their  houses.  To  see  such  men  crowding 
and  clamoring  for  more  wealth  would  really  be  a  more  un- 
worthy sight  than  a  scramble  of  poor  guides ;  yet  this  is  what 
would  be  conveyed  by  all  the  glare  of  gaudy  advertisement 
to  anybody  who  saw  and  understood  it  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Chesterton  is  much  interested  in  European  rule 
in  the  East,  as  well  he  may  be.  The  European  does  a 
great  deal  for  the  Oriental,  but  very  often  it  is  the 
things  that  the  Oriental  does  not  want  done.  There  is 
always  the  difference  in  ideals.  When  there  was  an 
almost  unprecedented  snowstorm  in  Palestine  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers  cleared  it  away.  Xo  one  else  would  do  it. 
But  sometimes  the  white  man  does  things  equally  well- 
intentioned,  but  that  the  Moslems  do  not  wish  to  have 
done.  The  Moslem  remains  always  a  problem  and  a 
perplexity  to  the  white  man: 

For  instance,  the  tradition  of  Turkish  rule  is  simply  a  joke. 
All  the  stories  about  it  are  jokes,  and  often  very  good  jokes. 
My  own  favorite  incident  is  that  which  is  still  commemorated 
in  the  English  cathedral  by  an  enormous  hole  in  the  floor. 
The  Turks  dug  up  the  pavement  looking  for  concealed  English 
artillery ;  because  they  had  been  told  that  the  bishop  had 
given  his  blessing  to  two  canons.  The  bishop  had  indeed 
recently  appointed  two  canons  to  the  service  of  the  church, 
but  he  had  not  secreted  them  under  the  floor  of  the  chancel- 
There  was  another  agreeable  incident  when  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities, by  an  impulsive  movement  of  religious  toleration, 
sent  for  a  Greek  priest  to  bury  Greek  soldiers,  and  told  him 
to  take  his  choice  in  a  heap  of  corpses  of  all  creeds  and  colors. 
But  at  once  the  most  curious  and  the  most  common  touch  ot 
comedy  is  the  perpetual  social  introduction  to  solid  and 
smiling  citizens  who  have  been  nearly  hanged  by  the  Turks. 
The  fortunate  gentleman  seems  still  to  be  regarding  his 
escape  with  a  broad  grin.  If  you  were  introduced  to  a  polite 
Frenchman  who  had  come  straight  from  the  guillotine,  or  to 
an  affable  American  who  had  only  just  vacated  the  electrical 
chair,  you  would  feel  a  faint  curiosity-  about  the  whole  stop'. 
If  a  friend  introduced  somebody,  saying,  "My  friend  Robin- 
son ;  his  sentence  has  just  been  commuted  to  penal  servi- 
tude," or  "My  Uncle  William,  just  come  from  Dartmoor 
Prison."  vour  mind  and  perhaps  your  lips  would  faintly  form 
the  syllables  "What  for?"  But  evidently,  under  Turkish  rule, 
being  hanged  was  like  being  knocked  down  by  a  cab  ;  it  might 
happen   to   anybody. 

Mr.  Chesterton  is  discursive.  He  does  not  always 
keep  to  the  point.  Good  writers  seldom  do.  For  ex- 
ample, he  begins  to  talk  about  Zionism  and  that  re- 
minds him  of  Dr.  Eder,  whom  he  already  knew.  And 
here  we  may  commend  Mr.  Chesterton  to  some  of  our 
legislative  health  fanatics : 

Di.  Eder.  the  president  of  the  Zionist  Commission,  is  a  man 
for  whom  I  conceived  a  respect  long  ago  when  he  protested, 
as  a  professional  physician,  against  the  subjection  of  the  poor 
to  medical  interference  to  the  destruction  of  all  moral  inde- 
pendence. He  criticized  with  great  effect  the  proposal  of 
legislators  to  kidnap  anybody  else's  child  whom  they  chose  to 
suspect  of  a  feeble-mindedness  they  were  themselves  too  feeble- 
minded to  define.  It  was  defended,  very  characteristically,  by 
a  combination  of  precedent  and  progress ;  and  we  were  told 
that  it  only  extended  the  principle  of  the  lunacy  laws.  That 
is  to  say,  it  only  extended  the  principle  of  the  lunacy  laws  to 
people  whom  no  sane  man  would  call  lunatics.  It  is  as  if  they 
were  to  alter  the  terms  of  a  quarantine  law  from  ."lepers"  to 
"light-haired  persons";  and  then  say  blandly  that  the  principle 
was  the   same. 

Mr.  Chesterton  witnessed  a  Moslem  political  meet 
ing,  and  he  seems  to  think  it  much  more  amusing,  per 
haps  even  more  intelligent,  than  our  own  variety: 

I  first  saw  from  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  the  crowd  of  riotors 
come  rolling  down  the  street.  In  front  of  them  went  two  fan- 
tastic figures  turning  like  teetotums  in  an  endless  dance  and 
twirling  two  crooked  and  naked  scimitars,  as  the  Irish  were 
supposed  to  twirl  shillelaghs.  I  thought  it  a  delightful  way 
of  opening  a  political  meeting ;  and  I  wished  we  could  do  it 
at  home  at  the  General  Election.  I  wish  that  instead  of  the 
wearisome  business  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  taking  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  addressing  the  meeting,  Mr.  Law  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  would  only  hop  and  caper  in  front  of  a  pro- 
cession, spinning  round  and  round  till  they  were  dizzy,  and 
waving  and  crossing  a  pair  of  umbrellas  in  a  thousand  in- 
visible patterns.  But  this  political  announcement  or  adver- 
tisement, though  more  intelligent  than  our  own,  had,  as  I 
could  readily  believe,  another  side  to  it.  I  was  told  that  it 
was  often  a  prelude  to  ordinary  festivals,  such  as  weddings  ; 
and  no  doubt  it  remains  from  some  ancient  ritual  dance  of  a 
religious    character. 

There  was  a  story  in  Jerusalem  of  an  incident  that 
occurred  during  the  last  days  of  Turkish  occupation, 
while  the  English  advance  was  still  halted  before  Gaza. 
There  were  German  and  Austrian  elements  present  in 
the  garrison  with  the  Turks,  although  the  three  allies 
held  aloof  from  each  other : 

In  the  Austrian  group  there  was  an  Austrian  lady,  "who 
had  some  dignity  or  other,"  like  Lord  Lundy's  grandmother. 
She  was  very  beautiful,  very  fashionable,  somewhat  frivolous, 
but  with  fits  of  Catholic  devotion.  She  had  some  very  valu- 
able Christian  virtues,  such  as  indiscriminate  charity  for  the 
poor  and  indiscriminate  loathing  for  the  Prussians.  She  was 
a  nurse ;  she  was  also  a  nuisance.  One  day  she  was  driving 
just  outside  the  Jaffa  Gate,  when  she  saw  one  of  those  figures 
which  make  the  Holy  City  seem  like  the  eternal  crisis  of  an 
epic.  Such  a  man  will  enter  the  gate  in  the  most  ghastly  rags 
as  if  he  were  going  to  be  crowned  king  in  the  city;  with  his 
head  lifted  as  if  he  saw  apocalyptic  stars  in  heaven,  and  a 
gesture  at  which  the  towers  might  fall.  This  man  was  ragged 
beyond  all  that  moving  rag-heap  ;  he  was  as  gaunt  as  a  gal- 
lows tree,  and  the  thing  he  was  uttering  with  arms  held  up  to 
heaven  was  evidently  a  curse.  The  lady  sent  an  inquiry  by 
her  German  servant,  whom  also  I  can  see  in  a  vision,  with 
his  face  of  wood  and  his  air  of  still  trailing  all  the  heraldic 
trappings  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  This  ambassador  soon 
returned  in  state  and  said,  "Vour  Serene   High  Sublimity   (or 


whatever  it  is),  he  says  he  is  cursing  the  English."  Her 
pity  and  patriotism  were  alike  moved  ;  and  she  again  sent  the 
plenipotentiary  to  discover  why  he  cursed  the  English,  or  what 
tale  of  wrong  or  ruin  at  English  hands  lay  behind  the  large 
gestures  of  his  despair.  A  second  time  the  wooden  inter- 
mediary returned  and  said,  "Your  Ecstatic  Excellency  (or 
whatever  be  the  correct  form),  he  says  he  is  cursing  the  Eng- 
lish because  they  don't  come." 

The  author  has  much  to  say  about  Oriental  psy- 
chology and  the  strange  powers  possessed  by  native 
races,  powers  that  can  no  longer  be  denied  even  by 
Western  incredulities: 

They  spoke  of  a  solitary  soldier  at  the  end  of  a  single 
telephone  wire  across  the  wastes,  hearing  of  something  that 
had  that  moment  happened  hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  then 
coming  upon  a  casual  Bedouin  who  knew  it  already.  They 
spoke  of  the  whole  tribes  moving  and  on  the  march,  upon 
news  that  could  only  come  a  little  later  by  the  swiftest  wires 
of  the  white  man.  They  offered  no  explanation  of  these 
things;  they  simply  knew  they  were  there,  like  the  palm  trees 
and  the  moon.  They  did  not  say  it  was  "telepathy" ;  they 
liyed  much  too  close  to  realities  for  that.  That  word,  which 
will  instantly  leap  to  the  lips  of  too  many  of  my  readers, 
strikes  me  as  merely  an  evidence  of  two  of  our  great  modern 
improvements  ;  the  love  of  long  words  and  the  loss  of  com- 
mon sense.  It  may  have  been  telepathy,  whatever  that  is  ;  but 
a  man  must  be  almost  stunned  with  stupidity  if  he  is  satisfied 
to  say  telepathy  as  if  he  were  saying  telegraphy.  If  everybodv 
is  satisfied  about  how  it  is  done,  why  dnes  not  everybody  do 
it?  Why  does  not  a  cultivated  clergyman  in  Cormvall  make 
a  casual  remark  to  an  old  friend  of  his  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen?  Why  does  not  a  harassed  commercial  traveler  in 
Barcelona  settle  a  question  by  merely  thinking  about  his  busi- 
ness partner  in  Berlin?  The  common  sense  of  it  is,  of  course. 
that  the  name  makes  no  sort  of  difference;  the  mystery  is 
why  some  people  can  do  it  and  others  can  not;  and  why  it 
seems  to  be  easy  in  one  place  and  impossible  in  another.  In 
other  words  it  comes  back  to  that  very  mystery  which  of  all 
mysteries  the  modern  world  thinks  most  superstitious  and 
senseless;  the  mystery  of  locality.  It  works  back  at  last  to 
the  hardest  of  all  the  hard  sayings  of  supernaturalism  ;  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  holy  or  unholy  ground,  as  divinely  or 
diabolically  inspired  people;  that  there  may  be  such  things 
as  sacred  sites  or  even  sacred  stones  ;  in  short  that  the  airy 
nothing  of  spiritual  essence,  evil  or  good,  can  have  quite 
literally  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Science  has  radically  changed  during  the  last  few 
years.  Science  is  now  busily  destroying  all  its  old 
dogmas.    We  no  longer  know  who  or  what  we  are: 

And  when  the  man  looks  at  the  portrait  of  himself  he  really 
does  not  see  himself.  He  sees  his  Other  Self,  which  some  say- 
is  the  opposite  of  his  ordinary"  self;  his  Subconscious  Self  or 
his  Subliminal  Self,  said  to  rage  and  rule  in  his  dreams,  or  a 
suppressed  self  which  hates  him  though  it  is  hidden  for  him  : 
or  the  Alter  Ego  of  a  Dual  Personality.  It  is  not  to  my 
present  purpose  to  discuss  the  merit  of  these  speculations,  or 
whether  they  be  medicinal  or  morbid.  My  purpose  is  served 
in  pointing  out  the"  plain  historical  fact :  that  if  you  had 
talked  to  a  Utilitarian  and  Rationalist  of  Bentham's  time, 
who  told  men  to  follow  "enlightened  self-interest,"  he  would 
have  been  considerably  bewildered  if  you  had  replied  brightly 
and  briskly,  "And  to  which  self  do  you  refer;  the  sub-con- 
scious, the  conscious,  the  latently  criminal  or  suppressed,  or 
others  that  we  fortunately  have  in  stock  ?"  When  the  man 
looks  at  his  own  portrait  in  his  own  bedroom,  it  does  "really 
melt  into  the  face  of  a  stranger  or  flicker  into  the  face  of  a 
fiend.  When  he  looks  at  the  bedroom  itself,  in  short,  it- 
becomes  clearer  and  clearer  that  it  is  exactly  this  comfortable 
and  solid  part  of  the  vision  that  is  altering  and  breaking  up. 
It  is  the  wall  and  furniture  that  are  only  a  dream  or  memory. 
And  when  he  looks  again  at  the  incongruous  rose-bush,  he 
seems  to  smell  as  well  as  see ;  and  he  stretches  forth  his 
hand,   and  his   finger   bleeds  upon   a  thorn. 

Mr.  Chesterton  visited  the  place  where  the  Gadarene 
swine  ran  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and  this 
reminds  him  of  the  great  dispute  between  Huxlev  and 
Gladstone.  Mr.  Chesterton  is  always  being  reminded 
of  things: 

And  then  it  came  back  to  me,  as  a  curiosity  and  almost  a 
coincidence,  that  the  same  strange  story*  had  actually  been 
selected  as  the  text  for  the  central  controversy  of  the  Vic- 
torian Age  between  Christianity  and  criticism.  The  two  cham- 
pions were  two  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
Huxley  representing  scientific  skepticism  and  Gladstone 
scriptural  orthodoxy.  The  scriptural  champion  was  universally 
regarded  as  standing  for  the  past,  if  not  for  the  dead  past ; 
and  the  scientific  champion  as  standing  for  the  future,  if  not 
the  final  judgment  of  the  world.  And  yet  the  future  has  been 
entirely  different  to  anything  that  anybody  expected  ;  and  the 
final  judgment  may  yet  reverse  all  the  conceptions  of  their 
contemporaries  and  even  of  themselves.  The  philosophical 
position  now  is  in  a  very  curious  way  the  contrary  of  the 
position  then.  Gladstone  had  the  worst  of  the  argument,  and 
has  been  proved  right.  Huxley  had  the  best  of  the  argumenr, 
and  has  been  proved  wrong.  At  any  rate  he  has  been  ulti- 
mately proved  wrong  about  the  way  the  world  was  going,  and 
the  probable  position  of  the  next  generation.  What  he  thought 
indisputable  is  disputed  ;  and  what  he  thought  dead  is  rather 
too   much  alive. 

Usually  we  avoid  travel  books,  but  then  there  are 
very  few  such  travelers  as  Mr.  Chesterton.  Would 
there  were  more. 

The  Xew  Jerusalem.  By  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Xew 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $3. 


Through  the  efforts  of  agents  and  demonstrators  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky  women  of  the  mountains 
of  Eastern  Kentucky  are  rapidly  being  trained  to  cook- 
better  food,  make  practical  clothing,  and  observe  sani- 
tation and  health  rules.  The  women  are  intensely  in- 
terested, many  of  them  riding  horseback  through  the 
mountains,  taking  a  lunch,  to  attend  the  meetings. 


The  first  cotton  manufacturing  mill  in  China  is 
scarcely  more  than  twenty  years  old.  yet  the  nation  has 
today  1,250,000  spindles  and  5000  power  looms,  pro- 
ducing annually  250.000,000  pounds  of  varn  and  6H.- 
000,000  vards  of  cloth. 


In  France  no  less  than  1500  deserters  from 
ican  army  are  living  in  the  Paris  district.     T 
the  deserters  are  mostly  in  Montmartre  i;i 
derground  passages  used  by  the  Apaches. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  Janaury  29,  1921,  were  $117,300,000 ; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
?149,700,000;  a  decrease  of  $32,400,000. 


The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's report  of  condition  at  the  close  of 
business  on  January  28th  shows  a  reduction 
in  gold  reserve  and  in  total  gross  deposits. 
The  amount  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  in 
actual  circulation  was  also  cut  down  from 
$255,304,000  to  $252,831,000  during  the  week. 

Total  bills  on  hand,  however,  showed  an 
increase  of  nearly  $2,400,000,  due  to  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  amount  of  "bills  purchased  in 
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the  open  market."  The  latter  item  of  $39,- 
698,000,  however,  was  not  large  compared 
with  that  for  the  corresponding  week  last 
year,  when  it  reached  $119,256,000.  The  rise 
and  fall  in  this  item  shows  the  shifting  of 
the  credit  load  from  one  district  to  another, 
or  in  other  words,  the  cooperative  working  of 
the   Federal   Reserve   system. 

The  bank's  total  gold  reserve  on  January 
28th  was  $195,550,000,  as  against  $204,647,000 
a  week  previous. 


The  bond  market  has  its  flood-tide  and  its 
ebb.  Its  waves  are  not  as  treacherous  as 
those  of  the  stock  market,  but  neverthe- 
less    when     launching     investments     in     the 
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bond  market  due  regard  should  be  given 
to  the  condition  of  the  water.  Twice 
since  the  beginning  of  this  .century  has  the 
tide  flowed  out,  once  it  came  part  way  back — 
in  1909 — and  recently  it  started  in  again,  but 
has  since  somewhat  receded.  Today  bond 
prices  are  not  much  above  the  low-water  mark 
for  the  past  generation  (says  John  K.  Barnes 
in  the  Century  Magazine). 

For  the  man  who  owns  high-grade  bonds 
this  has  no  effect  on  the  amount  of  interest 
he  receives,  but  it  does  affect  the  value  of  the 
principal  of  his  investment  and  the  amount 
of  interest  he  could  secure  if  he  had  all  of  his 
original  capital  available  for  reinvestment 
at  the  period  of  low  tide.  For  instance,  a 
man  who  bought  $5000  worth  of  Xorfolk  and 
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Western  Railway  consolidated  mortgage  4  per 
cent,  bonds  in  1902  paid  $5200  for  them.  That 
was  close  to  the  high  price  for  that  year. 
In  1907  the  market  price  for  his  bonds  had 
dropped  as  low  as  $4300.  In  1909  their  value 
was  up  again  somewhat,  but  last  year  they 
reached  the  low  level  of  $3362.50.  At  the 
time  this  is  being  written  they  would  bring 
only  $3700.  This  is  $1500  less  than  the  man 
paid  for  them  in  1902,  or  nearly  a  29  per 
cent,  decline  in  market  value.  And  this  has 
not  been  one  of  the  greatest  sufferers  among 
the  long-term  bonds.  New  York  Central  re- 
funding mortgage  3j^s,  for  example,  are  off 
40  per  cent.,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
general  mortgage  4s,  42  per  cent.,  and  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  and  Pacific  general  mort- 
gages 4s,  38  per  cent,  from  their  high  levels 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  These  are 
all  good  bonds :  but  do  not  come  to  port  for 
payment  for  about  seventy  years  yet,  and 
meanwhile  they  will  ride  up  and  down  with 
the  tides  in  the  bond  market. 

It  is  true  the  man  who  bought  the  $5000 
Norfolk  and  Western  consolidated  4s  in  1902 
has  received  his  interest  of  $100  regularly 
each  six  months,  and  if  he  should  sell  the 
bonds  today,  he  could  reinvest  the  proceeds 
in  as  good  a  security  that  would  give  him  the 
same  amount  of  interest — all  such  bonds 
having  aeclined  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion. But  that  interest  will  buy  much  less 
than  it  would  in  1902,  and  if  he  had  to  sell 
the  bonds  to  make  other  use  of  his  capital  he 
would  not  only  suffer  the  29  per  cent,  loss  in 
the  principal,  but  this  greater  loss  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  as  well.  If  he 
does  not  have  to  sell,  he  can  of  course  wait  for 
the  return  of  the  flood-tide,  when  some  part 
at  least  of  the  29  per  cent,  depreciation  will 
be  made  up  and  the  purchasing  power  of  his 
money  will  also  be  greater.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, with  the  capital  invested  in  these  bonds 
he  can  not  take  advantage  of  the  present  low 
prices  in  the  bond  market. 

A  chart  of  the  tides  of  the  bond  market 
shows  that  they  move  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 
In  act,  it  is  the  change  in  the  latter  that 
largely  influences  the  ebb  and  flow  of  bond 
prices.  For  when  living  costs  are  going  up 
people  have  less  money  to  invest  and  demand 
a  higher  interest  return  on  it.  When  living 
costs  are  coming  down  there  is  more  money 
seeking  safe  investment,  and  bonds  advance. 
That  is  the  situation  we  are  facing  today  and 
the  upturn  of  bond  prices  last  year  was  un- 
doubtedly the  beginning  of  the  flood-tide.- 
The  set-back  that  followed  the  first  upward 
movement  was  due  to  unsettled  business  con- 
ditions, to  demands  for  more  capital  in  many 
quarters,  and  to  the  closing  out  of  some  specu- 
lative accounts  in  bonds,  entered  into  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  change  in  the  tides.  Before 
the  flood-tide  begins  to  run  in  again  there 
may  be  further  unsettlement  due  to  these  tem- 
porary conditions,  but  the  time  seems  near  at 
hand  to  make  investments  with  a  view  to 
riding  up   on   the   flood-tide. 

Long-term  bonds  will  be  the  ones  to  ad- 
vance most  in  such  a  movement,  just  as  they 
have  been  the  ones  to  decline  most  with  the 
ebb.  Therefore  the  present  seems  the  time 
to  dispose  of  short-term  securities  and  buy 
long  term.  Near  the  crest  of  the  flood-tide 
the  thing  to   do   will  be  to   convert  from  the 


long-term  investment  into  short,  so  that  there 
will  be  little  or  no  depreciation  of  principal 
as  the  tide  flows  out.  An  early  maturity  re- 
strains a  bond  from  moving  very  far  in  either 
direction.  Those  who  invested  their  money 
in    short-term    securities    during   most    of   the 

I  past  twenty  years  have  gained  materially 
thereby.  If  we  are  now  entering  upon  the 
period  of  flood-tide,  the  holder  of  long-term 
bonds  will  be  the  one  to  benefit  most- 
There  are  two  classes  of  long-term  bonds 
that  have  particularly  favorable  conditions 
surrounding  them  at  this  time.  These  are 
railroad  and  public  utility  bonds.  Of  course, 
there  are  bonds  of  various  degrees  of  safety 
in  these  two  fields,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  but  the  general  average  of  the  security 
back  of  railroad  and  public  utility  bonds  is 
likely  to  grow  stronger  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  new  railroad  law  is  an  important  meas- 
ure  from   the  investor's  viewpoint   as  well   as 

',  from  others.  It  is  designed  to  give  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  average  earnings  of  6 
per  cent,  on  their  aggregate  property  valua- 
tion and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  granted  rate  increases  of  from  25  to  40 
per  cent,   to   effect  such   earnings.     The  com- 

i  mission  has  taken  as  a  tentative  valuation 
eighteen  billion  nine  hundred  million  dollars 
for  all  the  roads.  That  is  approximately  eight 
billion  nine  hundred  million  more  than  the 
outstanding  funded  debt  of  the  roads  and  two 
billions  more  than  their  total  bonds  and  stock 

,  outstanding.*  Earnings  of  6  per  cent,  on  this 
property  valuation  will  cover  the  aggregate  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  two  and  one-third  times. 
In  the  case  of  the  roads  that  are  much  under- 
capitalized their  interest  charges  will  be  still 
better    protected    than    this,     provided    those 

!  roads   are    efficiently    operated,    while    in    the 

|  case  of  the  few  roads  that  are  overcapitalized 

,  the  earnings  for  interest  may  be  much  thinner. 
On  the  whole,  railroad  credit  seems  certain  tc 

i  be  much  improved  by  this  new  law. 

That  was  the  intention  of  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  measure — and  it  reflected  the  changed 
attitude   of   the   public   toward   the    roads   in 

;  doing  sc.     The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 

,  sion,   with   its  liberal   rate  increase,   has  also 

|  shown   that    it    can    reflect   this    new    attitude. 

|  But  railroad  securities  have  as  yet  shown  little 
improvement  in  price  since  the  bill  was  passed. 

j  This    has    been    due    to    general    business    and 

'  market    conditions,    and   these    have    made    a 

I  highly  favorable  situation  for  those  who  have 

!  money  to  invest 

In  regard  to  public  utility  bonds  there  is 
nothing  as  definite  as  the  new  railroad  law  to 
improve  their  standing,  but  the  same  public 
sentiment  that  has  favored  more  liberal  treat. 

'  ment  for  the  railroads  has  also  been  reflected 
in  the  treatment  of  public  utility  companies. 
They  have  been  permitted  to  increase  their 
rates    for    gas    and    electricity    and    for    the 

1  service  they  render,  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
increased  costs  of  production  and  operation. 
and  now  with  costs  turning  downward  their 
earnings  are  showing  the  effects  of  this.  The 
same    conditions   that   will    increase    the    pur- 

I  chasing  power  of  the  investors*  interest  will 
also  operate  to  increase  the  safety  of  public 
utility  bonds   and  railroad  bonds. 

"Utility  companies  are  in  a  stronger  posi- 
tion today  than  ever  before,"  says  Arthur  S. 
Huey.  vice-president  of  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co. 

1  "There    is    no    doubt    about    it,    electric,    gas. 
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Providing  Public  Necessities 

Ottentimes  communities  grow  more  rapidly  than  gas,  water, 
and  electricity  can  be  supplied.  If  companies  supplying  these 
necessities  had  to  pay  for  extensions  out  of  earnings,  rates 
would  be  prohibitive,  or  else  the  public  would  suffer  through 
delay. 

To  provide  such  funds,  utility  companies  issue  bonds  secured 
by  a  lien  upon  their  properties. 

People  who  loan  their  money  to  sound  utility  companies  get  a 
safe,  income-bearing  investment,  increase  business  for  com- 
panies by  permitting  extensions,  and  serve  the  community  by 
providing  these  public  necessities. 

In  like  measure,  we  serve  investors,  utility  companies,  and 
promote  public  welfare  through  distributing  public  utility  securi- 
ties.   Let  us  tell  you  about  our  current  offerings  that  yield  6%  to 
i   ,    interest,  coupled  with  safety. 
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telephone,  and  even  street  railway  companies 
are  emerging  from  these  five  years  of  troub- 
lous times  strengthened  in  even'  way.  I  mean 
by  this  that  the  greatest  obstacle  of  the  past 
to  the  proper  development  of  utilities — the 
misunderstanding  existing  in  the  public  mind 
regarding  public  utilities — has  largely  disap- 
peared. This  has  come  about  as  the  result 
of  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  public  served 
of  the  necessity  of  supporting  their  utility 
servants  if  they  are  to  obtain  good  and  ef- 
ficient service.  They  have  come  to  reali2-j 
also  that  if  they,  the  public,  the  industries  and 
communities  served  are  to  grow  and  prosper, 
the  utilities  must  have  their  whole-hearted 
encouragement,   first,   last,    and    always." 


The  following  statement  regarding  current 
market  conditions  is  sent  by  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  Xew  York: 

"There  is  a  more  confident  feeling  through- 
out the  country  and  developments  since  the 
first  of  the  year  support  improved  sentiment. 
The  gradual  liquidation  in  many  directions  has 
materially    lessened    the    strain    on    bank    re- 
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sources  and  the  general  credit  position  is  im- 
proving. However,  the  importance  of  export 
demand  in  the  marketing  of  many  American 
products  makes  it  inevitable  that  present  un- 
stable financial  conditions  throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  world  will  be  reflected  in  the 
United  States  for  some  time  to  come.  In  ad- 
dition the  readjustment  from  war-time  price 
levels  to  those  of  a  more  normal  character  has 
been  progressive  and  has  affected  different 
comomdities  in  turn.  While  it  has  been  prac- 
tically completed  in  some  lines,  a  further  se- 
ries of  readjustments  must  necessarily  occur 
in  others  before  business  can  be  properly  re- 
aligned to  new  conditions  and  each  has  its 
bearing  on  the  entire  situation.  The  effect  of 
these  successive  readjustments  should  neither 
be  an  occasion  of  general  pessimism  nor 
should  undue  optimism  be  engendered  by  un- 
related improvement  in  special  localities  or 
lines  of  business. 

"The  leading  index  numbers  indicate  that 
the  price  decline  continued  during  the  period 
from  December  16th  to  January  15th.     An  ex- 
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animation  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terials quoted  in  Commerce  Monthly  shows 
that  of  the  twenty-six  quotations,  four  have 
remained  practically  unchanged  since  Decem- 
ber 15th,  fifteen  have  declined,  and  seven  have 
risen  slightly. 

'"Unemployment  is  widespread.  As  an  in- 
dication of  this,  returns  to  the  state  indus- 
trial commission  of  New  York  show  decreases 
in  employment  in  every  branch  of  manufac- 
turing1, with  the  exception  of  three  minor  in- 
dustries. The  number  of  workers  employed  in 
factories  in  the  state  in  December  was  8  per 
cent,  less  than  during  the  preceding  month, 
the  volume  of  employment  being  the  lowest 
for  any  December  since  1914.  In  the  nine 
months  from  March  to  December  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent,  of  the  factory  employees 
in  the  State  of  New  York  had  been  laid  off. 
Wage  reductions  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
are  reported  from  nearly  every  section  of  the 
country."  

At  the  January.  1921,  organization  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  James  S. 
Alexander,  president,  in  reviewing  the  record 
of  the  bank  for  the  year  1920,  said  in  part: 

"During  normal  times  it  is  possible  for  a 
bank  to  pursue  an  individual  policy.  Through- 
out 1920,  however,  the  situation  has  been 
such  as  to  require  the  broadest  vision,  and 
the  partial  submergence  of  special  interests  to 
the  general  welfare.  Before  the  close  of  1919 
business  recession  was  clearly  foreseen  by  our 
officers.  Early  in  1920  we  became  convinced 
that  not  only  was  it  imminent,  but  that  it 
would  be  widespread  in  scope  and  of  long 
duration.  There  were  large  classes  of  the 
business  community,  however,  that  did  not 
share  this  viewpoint.  While  this  bank,  there- 
fore, could  modify  somewhat  both  its  own 
course  of  action  and  that  of  its  customers, 
it  could  not  dictate  and  was  compelled  to  fol- 
low a  middle  course.  Customers  were  early 
advised   to   prepare  for   the  difficulties   ahead. 


A  conservative  policy  was  counseled  as  to  the 
disbursements  of  profits,  and  a  liberal  policy 
as  to  the  accumulation  of  reserves  against 
depreciation  of  inventories  when  the  period  of 
falling  prices   should   set  in. 

"Confident  reliance  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  as  a  practical  and  efficient  reinforce- 
ment of  courageous  banking  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  pursue  a  policy  determined  on  the 
broadest  grounds  of  the  general  financial  wel- 
fare. The  policy  of  this  bank,  which  has 
throughout  this  period  been  conservative,  has 
not  at  any  time,  however,  justified  its  being 
regarded  as  a  fair  weather  bank.  It  has  not 
turned  its  back  on  any  good  and  solvent  cus- 
tomer, even  though  circumstances  may  have 
offered  an  excuse  for  so  doing.  No  business 
interest  identified  with  this  bank  has  been 
refused  such  cooperation  as  its  condition  and 
prospects  have  merited,  and  general  circum- 
stances have  justified.  Short-sighted  expedi- 
ency might  in  some  instances  have  dictated 
withdrawal  of  support,  but  where  the  longer 
view  required  that  more,  rather  than  less,  sup- 
port should  be  given  to  solvent  concerns,  this 
has  been  done. 

"The  policy  of  this  bank  with  respect  to 
its  foreign  business  has  been  predicated  upon 
the  conviction  that  the  banking  function  is  to 
finance  foreign  trade  where  there  is  a  real 
economic  need  for  it  on  a  reciprocal  basis, 
but  not  to  participate  in  any  effort  to  stimu- 
late foreign  trade  artificially,  or  to  extend 
America's  creditor  position  beyond  the  point 
of  reasonable  confidence  that  the  credits  can 
ultimately   be   liquidated. 

"The  magnitude  of  the  service  which  bank- 
ing has  rendered  to  business  during  this  dif- 
ficult period  has  merited  large  earnings.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  profits  in  1920, 
satisfactory  as  they  appear  to  be,  have  been 
commensurate  with  the  responsibility  and  risk 
involved. 

"The  future  does  not  hold  an  expectation 
of  a  return  to  the  abnormal  activity  of  the 
latter  part  of  1919  and  the  early  months  of 
1920,  and  a  return  to  those  conditions  would 
not  be  desirable.  A  large  part  of  the  profits 
of  that  period  has  been  illusory,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  apparent  business  development  has 
been  unhealthy  and  out  of  proportion.  Fortu- 
nately, results  in  banking  promise  in  the  main 
to  be  permanent  in  character.  The  year  1921 
offers  promise  of  a  slow  revival  of  business 
on  a  sound  basis.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  toward  the  correction  of  dangerous  con- 
ditions which  could  not  continue.  The  future 
will  be  beset  with  difficulties,  but  there  is  now 
a  better  foundation  for  true  prosperity  than 
has  existed  at  any  time  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  Europe." 


Logan  &  Bryan  announce  the  opening  of 
their  new  branch  office  at  411  Montgomery 
Street.  Special  facilities  will  be  maintained 
for  the  handling  of  Eastern  listed  and  un- 
listed stocks  and  bonds  for  local  stockbrokers, 
bond  houses,  and  banks  on  a  strictly  commis- 
sion basis.  In  addition  the  firm  will  specialize 
in  handling  grain,  provisions,  cotton,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  cottonseed  oil  for  local  brokers  and 
individuals  dealing  in  these  commodities. 

Through  their  own  private  wires  and  mem- 
berships in  the  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Bos- 
ton stock  exchanges,  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  cotton  and  coffee 
exchanges,  also  other  leading  grain  exchanges, 
and  through  their  large  and  extensive  wire 
system,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
they  offer  to  the  financial  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  this  city  a  service  which  it  will  be 
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their  aim  to  maintain  at  the  highest  standards 
and  efficiency.  

The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  is 
offering  $10,000,000  Ohio  Power  Company 
first  and  refunding  mortgage  7  per  cent,  sink- 
ing fund  gold  bolds,  "Series  A,  due  January 
1,  1951,  price  95*4  and  accrued  interest,  to 
yield   7.40   per  cent. 

The  Ohio  Power  Comapny  is  operated  by 
the  American  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  a 
holding  corporation  identified  with  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company.  The  company  owns 
important  electric  power  generating  and  elec- 
tric light  distributing  systems  serving  Canton 
and  over  forty  other  towns  in  middle  and 
southeastern  Ohio.  It  operates  over  1026 
miles    of   transmission    and   distributing  lines. 

Net  earnings  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1920,  were  $2,477,468 — over  twice  interest 
charges  on  total  funded  debt  of  the  company. 
These  first  and  refunding  mortgage  bonds,  of 
which  there  will  be  approximately  $14,000,000 
outstanding,  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  lien 
on  the  entire  property  of  the  company,  con- 
servatively appraised  at  $25,253,000.  These 
bonds  are  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  this  property,  and  on  the  bal- 
ance subject  in  part  only  to  $2,617,500  prior 
liens   outstanding  under   closed   mortgages. 


E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  are  participating  in 
an  offering  of  $5,000,000  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  general  and  refunding  mort- 
gage twenty-five-year  6  per  cent,  gold  bonds, 
"Series  of  1919,"  due  1944,  at  87j^  and  in- 
terest, yielding  7.10  per  cent. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Edison  for  the  year  1920  are  estimated  at 
two  and  one-half  times  the  mortgage  bond 
interest,  the  gross  earnings  for  the  year  hav- 
ing been  $14,65S,000.  Both  the  gross  and  net 
earnings  of  the  company  have  increased  more 
than  400  per  cent,  in  the  last  fourteen  years. 


The  Golden  Gate  Ferry  Company  plans  to 
build  and  operate  two  modern  electrically 
driven  automobile  ferry  boats,  crossing  the 
channel  between  the  foot  of  Laguna  Street, 
San  Francisco  and  Sausalito  in  twenty  min- 
utes on  a  half-hour  schedule.  Their  petition 
for  franchise  has  been  approved  by  the  mayor 
and  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  and  application  for 
sale  of  10,000  shares  of  common  stock  at  par 
value  of  $100  each  has  been  granted  by  the 
railroad  commission,  and  according  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  President  Harry  E.  Speas  the 
stock  will  soon  be  before  the  public. 


The  Blankcnhorn-Hunter-Dulin  Company 
announces  that,  owing  to  his  recent  illness 
and  the  necessity  for  a  complete  rest,  David 
Blankenhorn  has  retired  from  the  firm.  This 
firm,  which  has  offices  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland.  Pasadena,  and  San  Diego, 
has  become  one  of  the  leading  bond  houses  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time. 

The  bond  firm  will  henceforth  be  known, 
on  completion  of  the  necessary  corporate  pro- 
ceedings, as  Hunter,  Dulin  &  Co.,  the  principal 
partners  of  which  are  to  be  Robert  E.  Hunter, 
Garrettson  Dulin,  and  E.  S.  Dulin,  and  the 
junior  partners,  Carlos  S.  Greeley,  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  office;  Charles  E.  Stim- 
son,  manager  of  the  Pasadena  office,  and  G. 
H.    Shellenbach,    secretary. 
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from  his  long  service  with  the  commission 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  render  a  distinguished 
service  to  the  clients  of  this  house. 


The  announcement  made  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  to  the  effect  that  Haskins  &  Sells,  the 
foremost  American  firm  of  certified  public  ac- 
countants, have  opened  an  office  in  the  Pittock 
Block,  Portland,  Oregon,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  R.  J.  Leo,  marks  the  fourth 
Pacific  Coast  office  for  this  firm  and  the 
twenty-fourth  in  the  United  States,  its  foreign 
offices  being  in  Shanghai,  London,  Paris,  and 
Havana. 

Haskins  &  Sells,  whose  name  appears  upon 
the  published  balance  sheets  of  such  enter- 
prises as  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, United  States  Rubber  Company,  the 
General  Motors  Company,  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  scores  of  others 
of  the  leading  local,  national,  and  interna- 
tional industrials,  banks,  and  public  utilities, 
has  for  many  years  been  considered  the  lead- 
ing authority  on  accounting  matters  in  the 
United  States.  Its  organization  is  such  that 
the  same  careful  attention  is  given  to  the 
affairs  of  the  general  store  in  some  insignifi- 
cant hamlet  as  to  those  of  some  gigantic  trust 
with  world-encircling  ramifications.  The  firm 
has  attracted  much  favorable  attention  in  the 
handling  of  problems  arising  from  the  various 
Federal  and  State  tax  laws,  and  is  so  well 
known  here  as  to  need  no   introduction. 


The  investment  department  of  George  H. 
Burr  &  Co.  report  that  two  companies  financed 
by  them  with  associates,  namely  the  J.  C.  Pen- 
ney Company,  through  sale  of  7  per  cent. 
cumulative  preferred  stock,  and  the  S.  S. 
Kreage  Company,  through  the  sate  of  7  per 
cent,  serial  gold  notes,  show,  respectively, 
55.28  per  cent,  increase  December,  1920,  over 
December,  1919;  4S.85  per  cent,  year  1920  I 
over  year  1919  ;  and  18.12  per  cent.  December. 
1920,  over  December,  1919:  and  20.10  per  | 
cent,  year  1920  over  year  1919. 


Barr    Brothers,    Oakland    manufacturers    of  j 
high-grade    cutlery    and    needles,    are    offering  I 
$100,000    8    per    cent,     preferred    cumulative  J 
shares,  par  value  $10,  bonus  of  one-half  share 
common   stock   with   each   share  preferred. 

The   money   realized   from   the   sale    of   this 
issue   is    to    be   used   to   add   to    their   present 
production  facilities,   so  that  they  may  accept 
the    large    volume    of    business    now    offered  ' 
them  which  they  have  heretofore  been   forced  J 
to  decline  because  of  a  limited  output. 

Based  upon  prior  production  and  sales,  and 
with  business  available  upon  the  completion 
of  improvements,  it  is  estimated  that  upon 
the  total  capitalization  of  $500,000  the  net 
earnings  of  the  company,  after  deduction  of 
taxes  and  dividends  on  preferred  stock,  will 
approximate  $200,000  per  annum. 


L.  R.  Kessing,  for  eight  and  a  half  years 
connected  with  the  California  state  railroad 
commission,  has  recently  joined  the  organiza- 
tion of  Blyth,  Witter  &  Co.  as  head  of  the 
statistical  department.  Kessing  served  the 
commission  as  assistant  engineer  and  has 
wide  experience  in  railroad  valuation  and 
safety.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California,  class  of  1906.  He  brings  to 
Blyth,    Witter   &    Co.    a   wealth    of   experience 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Orange- Yellow  Diamond. 

Almost  all  detective  stories  circle  more  or 
less  adroitly  around  the  disappearance  of  im- 
mensely valuable  jewels,  and  "The  Orange- 
Yellow  Diamond"  is  no  brilliant  exception  to 
its  genus.  In  fact  all  one  needs  to  do  to 
write  a  detective  story  is  to  hide  a  jewel, 
leaving  a  lot  of  false  circumstantial  evidence 
around  that  will  take  weeks  to  unravel,  and 
then  put  some  literal  and  very  unimaginative 
people  on  the  job.  Only,  be  sure  to  make  all 
your  suspected  characters  act  suspiciously. 
You  might,  however,  make  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  hero — if  he  is  one  of  the  "sus- 
pects.'  and  if  he  is  one  of  the  detectives  make 
him  noticeably  cleverer  than  the  others. 

Some  such  formula,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, was  followed  by  the  author  of  "The 
Orange-Yellow  Diamond,"  with  a  few  sops 
thrown  to  the  hypercritical  in  the  way  of  a 
satire  on  the  London  police  and  a  picture  of 
a  stratum  of  London  society  not,  as  yet,  fre- 
quently  delineated. 


Theo  Nett 

THE  ORIGINAL 

SPARKLING  GRAPE  JUICE 

THE  GREAT  DINNFR  AND 
BANQUET  BEVERAGE 


All  the  Fizz 

and   Sparkle 

of  the 

FINEST 

Champagne 


A  flavor  too 
delightful 

to  describe. 

Aristocratic 
nd  Dignified 


SERVED  LIKE IS  LIKE 

CHAMPAGNE 

For  Sale  By  All  First  Class  Grocers 


We  have  been  given  the  shopgirl,  with  her 
sempiternal  sordid  background,  and  the  chorus- 
girl,  with  her  happy  lack  of  family  connec- 
tions, ad  infinitum  by  Mr.  Gissing  and  Mr. 
Sinclair  and  their  school.  But  Mr.  Fletcher 
is  among  the  first  to  introduce  us  to  the 
exotic,  but  respectable  and  even  cultured  so- 
ciety of  the  Jewish  London  broker.  Indeed, 
Bernard  Shaw  is  perhaps  the  only  writer  of 
the  first  rank  to  have  seized  the  dramatic  po- 
tentialities of  this  very'  typical  Londoner,  and 
to  have  drawn  him  and  his  background.  Mr. 
Fletcher  is  to  be  commended  for  his  good 
sense   in    following   suit. 

But  except  for  its  novel  atmosphere  the 
book  is  not  particularly  interesting.  The  plot, 
though  very-  simple,  is  obviously  mechanical 
and  has  many  weak  points.  Thus  the  thief  is 
only  apprehended  ultimately,  after  many  false 
clues  are  faithfully  followed  by  the  police,  by 
the  superhuman  and  unwarranted  insight  of 
young  Melky.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
marvelous  coincidences.  The  reader  feels  that 
the  real  thief  is  being  kept  for  a  melodramatic 
denouement  and  refuses  to  follow  the  police 
in  their  enthusiastic  trailing  of  false  scents. 
These  several  weaknesses  prevent  the  book 
from  being  a  thoroughgoing  successful  de- 
tective story-  But  it  is  a  pity,  for  it  is  better 
written  than  most  detective  stories,  the  char- 
acters are  differentiated  and  interesting,  and 
a  certain  charming  aroma  of  the  police  court 
hangs  over  it.  With  a  little  more  convincing 
plot — or  a  more  adroitly  handled  bad  plot — 
"The  Orange-Yellow  Diamond"  might  have 
been  very  good  indeed. — R-  G. 
1  The  Oraxge- Yellow  Diamond.  By  J.  S. 
Fletcher.     New   York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


chief  scenes  of  the  American  military"  opera- 
tions farther  south — an  area  defined,  not  by 
political  boundaries,  but  by  the  tide  of  war. 
The  contents  are  admirably  condensed  and 
arranged  very  much  after  the  style  of  Bae- 
decker.  Facts  are  tersely  stated,  communica- 
tions indicated,  and  the  emphasis  of  impor- 
tance accurately  given.  Moreover,  there  are 
sixty  maps  and  plans  in  tints.  The  book  is  so 
thorough  that  travel  in  Europe  without  its  aid 
would  be  a  flagrant  neglect  of  the  means  of 
grace. 

Belgium  and  the  Western  Front.  British  and 
American.  Edited  by  Findlay  Muirbead.  New 
York:   The   Macmillan   Company. 


Jean-Jacques  Rousseau. 

There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau  recommended  a  sort  of 
league  of  nations  for  the  securing  of  perpetual 
peace.  He  wrote  also  an  essay  on  war  looking 
to  the  same  end,  and  although  his  efforts 
brought  no  practical  fruit  they  must  have 
planted  ideas  in  human  minds  perhaps  not 
wholly  without  their  results. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  publication  of  these  two  essays: 
"L'Etat  de  Guerre"  and  ''Projet  de  Paix  Per- 
petuelle."  The  text,  carefully  edited,  is  in  the 
original  French.  The  competent  introduction 
and  notes  are  by  Professor  Shirley  G.  Patter- 
son, and  Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam  con- 
tributes a  foreword. 

L'Etat  de  Guerre  and  Projet  de  Paix  Per- 
petcelle.  By  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau.  New  York: 
G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 


The  Red  Cross  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Bakewell  says  in  his 
preface  to  "The  Story  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Italy"  that  he  will  tell  the  story  in  a 
strictly  impersonal  way  and  that  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  names  will  be  omitted  altogether. 
This  resolve  has  hardly  been  kept,  for  names 
are  given  numerously,  the  last  forty  pages  or 
so  consisting  of  nothing  but  names. 

None  the  less  it  is  a  well-written  book,  al- 
though somewhat  overlong.  Every  detail  of 
the  Red  Cross  work  in  Italy  is  set  forth,  and 
with  the  illumination  of  anecdotes  and  inci- 
dents that  go  far  to  impress  the  imagination 
and  to  live  in  the  memory.  No  war  book, 
unless  it  be  one  of  the  most  vital  nature,  can 
claim  very  much  of  the  public  attention  at 
the  present  time.  The  competition  is  too 
keen.  None  the  less  the  day  will  come  when 
there  will  be  an  assortment  of  values  for  pur- 
poses of  permanent  record,  and  then  such 
books   as  this   one  will   come   into   their  own. 

The  Story  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Italy.  By  Charles  M.  Bakewell.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $2. 


COAST    BANKER 

576  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
is  the  financial  paper  of  the  western  third 
of  the  United  States.  Subscription  price, 
SIO-00  per  year.  Sample  copies  furnished 
free  of  charge  on  application.  Address  Cir- 
culation Manager. 


The  Blue  Guides. 
Too  much  praise  can  hardly  be  given  to 
these  volumes  of  the  Blue  Guides  Series. 
"London  and  Its  Environs"  and  "England"  ap- 
peared recently,  and  now  we  have  "Belgium 
and  the  Western  Front."  Practically  speak- 
ing, they  are  war  guides.  That  is  to  say 
they  are  guides  written  since  the  war  and 
consequently  the  war  is  their  chief  feature. 
It  pervades  them,  as  it  must  necessarily  do. 
"Belgium  and  the  Western  Front"  deals  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  the  British  battle 
front   from  the   sea   to    St.    Quentin.    and   the 


American  National  Parks. 

Many  books,  perhaps  too  many,  have  been 
written  about  the  national  parks,  for  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  real  guide  book  to 
vast  geographical  areas  from  which  every 
traveler  must  extract  his  own  distinctive  and 
characteristic  delights.  But  an  itinerary  is 
always  useful. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Reik's  book  is  a  well- 
written  itinerary  covering  within  the  space  of 
a  couple  of  hundred  large-type  pages  the  Na- 
tional Parks  of  America.  It  is  a  good  book  to 
read  before  one  starts  and  a  good  book  to 
take  as  a  traveling  companion.  The  illustra- 
tions are  unusually  good,  and  illustrations  are 
so  often  hackneyed  and  commonplace. 

A  Tocr  of  America's  National  Parks.  By 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Ottridge  Reik.  New 
York:    E.  P.  Dulton  &  Co.;  $4. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square                         San  Francisco 

THE   HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St  22  Third  St 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  u» 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Colonial  Tariff  Policy  of  France.  By 
Arthur  Girault.     New  York:  Clarendon  Press. 

Issued  in  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national   Peace. 


All  San  Francisco  Is  Talimg  About 

SISTERS 

IN  LAW 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

Author  of  "The  Conqueror,'"  ''Perch  of  the  Devil,*'  etc. 

A  brilliant,  intimate  novel  center- 
ing on  two  women  and  a  man  in 
San  Francisco  Society  and  out  of 
it— Mrs.  Atherton's  only  full-length 
novel  in  seven  years. 

"Mrs.  Atherton  stands  head  a?id 
shoulders  above  other  living  women 
writers  in  America/'— N.  Y.  Times. 

Cloth,  $2.00  Paper,  $1.50 

At  Your  Bookseller 


Publisher* 


FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 


New  York 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Ask  and  Receive."1  by  Aaron  Martin  Crane 
1  1  Loth ro p.  Lee  &  Shepard  Company),  is  a  con- 
sideration of  the  value  and  efficacy  of  prayer. 
It    is    broadly    conceived    and    liberally    pre- 
sented. 

"Touchdown  and  After."  by  Gardner  Hunt- 
ing (The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.75).  is  a 
story  of  a  great  football  game  and  the  cele- 
bration and  other  things  that  followed  vic- 
tory.    There  is  no  better  story  for  boys. 

''Lighting  the  Home,"  by  M.  Luckiesh  (Cen- 
\  tury  Company),  is  by  an  expert  in  illumina- 
tion. It  is  written,  not  only  from  the  utili- 
■  tarian  point  of  view,  but  also  from  the  artistic. 
I  and  therefore  it  is  a  book  not  to  be  over- 
1  looked  by  those  who  know  the  difference  be- 
tween  houses   and   homes. 

W.  Charles  Loosmore.  M.  A.,  has  written 
an  admirable  book  on  "Nerves  and  the  Man." 
Fortunately  for  ourselves  most  of  us  do  not 
believe  much  in  "nerves."  but  there  are  hap- 
less one  who  have  good  cause  for  a  contrary 
creed.  They  should  read  this  "popular  psy- 
chological and  constructive  study."  wherein 
they  will  find  solace  if  not  salvation.  It  is 
published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Price,    $2.50. 


Recognizing  the  unusual  local  interest  in 
Gertrude  Atherton's  new  work,  entitled  "Sis- 
ters-in-Law."  a  novel  of  San  Francisco  society 
from  before  the  fire  of  1906  to  the  close  of 
the  great  war,  Paul  Elder  has  arranged  with 
Aline  Barrett  Greenwood  to  give  a  review  of 
the  book  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery  on  Monday. 
February  7th.  at  2  o'clock  and  again  at  4. 
There  is  no  admission  charge. 


New  Books  Received. 
Management   of    Dairy    Plants.      By    M.    Mor- 
tensen.      New  York:   The  Macmillan   Company. 
A  practical    handbook. 

Democracy  and  the  Human  Equation.     By  Al- 
leyne  Ireland.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co":  $3. 
A  discussion   of   government. 

Morning.    Noon    and    Night.      By  Glenn    Ward 
Dresbach.      Boston:    Four   Seas   Company. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Monster.  By  Horace  Bleackley  New 
York:    George   H.    Doran   Company:    S2. 

The  romance  of  a  rebel  against  industrial  au- 
tocracy. 

The    Book    of    Jos.       By    Morris    Jastrow,    Jr. 
Philadelphia:  J.    B.   Lippincott  Company;    S4. 
A  criticism  and  a  new  rendering. 

Nebves  axd  the  Max.  By  W.  Charles  Loos- 
more. M.  A.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany; $2.50. 

A  popular  psychological  and  consrructive  study  of 
nervous  breakdown. 

The    New    Jerusalem.      By    G.    K.    Chesterton. 
New  York:    George  H.    Doran   Company;  $3. 
The   story   of  a  journey. 

A  Naval  History  of  the  War,  1914-1918.  By 
Sir  Henry  Newbolt.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company:  >5_ 

A  discussion  of  the  sea  battles. 
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Uncle  Moses. 
"Uncle  Moses"  is  a  rather  remarkable  novel 
of  life  among  the  East  Side,  New  York,  Jews. 
It  is  a  book,  moreover,  written  for  these 
people  by  one  of  themselves.  We  owe  the 
English  version  to  Isaac  Goldberg,  who  has 
translated  from  the  original  Yiddish  of 
Sholom  Asch.  It  may  thus  be  partly  due  to 
the  exotic  atmosphere  that  always  hovers  over 
any  translation  that  these  characters  seem  so 
foreign — so  different  from  even  our  concep- 
!  tion  of  the  Americanized  Jew.  As  a  "novel 
of  manners,"  therefore,  "Uncle  Moses"  should 
hold  a  high  place.  It  increases  one's  knowl- 
edge of  a  very  important  factor  of  American 
civilization.  But  it  is  rather  as  a  study  in 
racial  psychology  that  the  chief  interest  of  the 
book  lies. 

These  children  of  an  ancient  race  may  come 
to  America  and  become  modernized — that  is, 
they  may  acquire  the  earmarks  of  our  super- 
ficial fanaticisms — but  they  can  not  lose  their 
Eastern  philosophy.  "Uncle  Moses"  is  really 
a  study  in  fatalism — a  study,  too.  that  is  more 
or  less  conscious  and  objective  in  the  sophis- 
ticated mind  of  its  author. 

Uncle  Moses  was  a  man  who  had  made  a 
slight  error  in  laying  the  foundation  of  his 
life,  and  was  never  thereafter  able  to  live 
away  its  effects.  Fate  mercilessly  held  him  to 
the  strict  pattern  of  life  he  had  originally  de- 
signed for  himself.  His  crime  was  to  ignore 
human  values  and  sacrifice  his  youth  to  the 
commercial  spirit  of  America.  When,  in  later 
years,  the  disillusioned  old  man  said  that  ail 
he  had  wanted  was  a  wife  and  home — what 
any  laborer  might  have — he  was  ignoring  the 
past  of  which  that  desire  was  no  factor.  But 
fate,  cruelly  just,  had  not  ignored  it.  He  was 
meted  out  financial  success,  which  was  all  that 
the  young  Moses  had  desired.  Useless  all 
changes  of  heart  in  later  years.  You  can  not 
wipe  out  the  past. 

Such  is  the  curious  conception  of  Nemesis 
that  forms  the  philosophical  backbone  of  this 
novel.  It  is  an  artistic  fault  that  Masha,  who 
is,  after  all,  a  subordinate  character,  should 
monopolize  so  much  of  the  reader's  attention 
and  sympathy.     Mr.  Asch  has  made  the  mis- 


take, according  to  our  Western  taste,  of  tell- 
ing his  story  from  Masha's  viewpoint.  This 
would  be  very  well  if  it  did  not  limit  our  un- 
derstanding of  Uncle  Moses  as  hers  was 
limited.  Since  we  sympathize  with  Masha, 
we  must  necessarily  assume  a  hostile  attitude 
to  Uncle  Moses.  It  is  curiously  like  the  attti- 
tude  that  has  held  so  long  for  Shylock,  al- 
though Moses  was  a  benignant  patriarch,  com- 
pared to  Shylock.  And  yet,  nowadays,  we 
even  exonerate  Shylock.  No,  it  is  to  Uncle 
Moses  that  our  sympathies  should  go — his  is 
the  tragic  figure — not  to  this  rather  shallow 
young  girl,  who,  after  all,  emancipated  herself 
in  a  very  short  time  from  what  little  suffering 
she  was  called  upon  to  bear.  And  yet,  the 
reader  is  constantly  called  upon  to  feel  for 
her,  while  one  would  think  that  fate  herself 
wielded  the  pen  in  condemnation  of  her  hus- 
band— whose  greatest  sin  was  to  forget,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  youth,   how  to  live. 

"Uncle  Moses"  is  an  unusually  virile  piece 
of  fiction,  dealing  as  it  does  with  realities  in 
place  of  generalities,  and  life  instead  of 
"type."— R.  G. 

Uncle  Moses.  By  Sholom  Asch.  New  York: 
E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co.;    $2.50. 


The  Social  Diseases. 

This  volume  by  Dr.  J.  Hericourt  has  been 
translated  from  the  French  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Miall.  The  four  social  diseases  of  which  it 
treats  are  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  alcoholism,  and 
sterility.  Any  one  of  these,  says  the  authoi, 
is  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of 
civilization. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  author  treats 
his  subject  in  a  thoroughly  competent  way, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  loses  nothing 
of  its  force  from  the  restraint  of  language 
and  description  that  characterizes  it.  Whether 
these  four  maladies  are  to  be  lessened  by  legal 
methods  or  whether  they  owe  their  causes  to 
a  general  declension  of  morals  and  a  lowering 
of  standards  is  another  matter.  That  the 
student  of  social  conditions  will  find  in  this 
book  a  treasure  house  of  information  and  sug- 
gestion is  certain.  Of  the  remedies  favored 
by  the  author  he  may  judge  for  himself. 

The  Social  Diseases.  By  Dr.  J.  Hericourt. 
Translated  and  with  a  final  chapter  by  Bernard 
Miall.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Autnora 
In    the    February    Bookman    William    Tohn- 
[  ston  gives  a  new  glimpse  of  O.  Henry.    John- 
ston    was     editorial    disciplinarian     over    the 
short-story   writer   on  the   New  York  Sunday 
j  World.     Of    O.     Henry's    correspondence    he 
,  says :      "Nearly    always    his    letters    would    be 
written  in  his  round,  regular  hand,  sometimes 
in  pencil,  more  often  with   ink,   and  generally 
they  were  signed  "Sydney  Porter' ;  but  there  is 
;  one    in    the    writer's    collection,     typed,    and 
i  signed  merely  with  the  initials  O.  H.,  that  is 
perhaps  the  brightest  gem  of  all.     It  was  writ- 
j  ten   under  the   following   circumstances:      His 
j  weekly  story  had  been  delivered,  late  as  usual. 
j  It  was  'The  Guilty  Party,'  since   become   one 
!  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  tales,  describing, 
an  episode  before  the  judgment  bar.     On   re- 
,'  ceiving  it,  I  wrote  him  to  this  effect:     'There 
was   once   a   celebrated   author   who    appeared 
(  before   the  judgment   bar.      A   host   of   people 
,  were  there  saying  nice  things  about  him,  when 
,  up  spoke  a  weary  editor  and  said,  "He  never 

kept  a  promise  in  his  life."  '     In  reply  to  this  [ 
\  there  came  from  him  by  special  messenger  a 

note  which  read :    'Guilty,  mTud.    And  yet 

Some  time  ago  a  magazine  editor  to  whom  I 
had    promised    a    story    at    a    certain    minute 
I  (and   strangely   enough   didn't   get   there   with 
it)  wrote  to  me:     "I  am  coming  down  tomor- 
row  to   kick  you   thoroughly   with    a    pair   of 
\  heavy-soled   shoes.      /   never  go    back    on    my 
\  promises."    And  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  said 
unto   him:      "It's   easy  to   keep   promises  that 
can  be  pulled  off  with  your  feet.'"" 

The  leading  litterateurs  of  France,  together 
with  numerous  public  men,  are  at  the  head  of 
a  movement  to  erect  a  statue  to  Alan  Seeger, 
whose  "Poems,"  which  represents  his  life 
work  in  verse,  and  his  "Letters  and  Diary" 
are  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  stir  which  Edith  Wharton's  new  novel. 
"The    Age    of    Innocence,"    published    by    D. 
Appleton    &    Co.,    is    creating   is    not   confined 
;  only  to  this  country,  but  is  finding  echoes  in 
I  both   France    and    England.      The   French    are 
!  reading  it  in  their  own  language  serial  publi- 
j  cation  in  Le  Reznie  Des  Deux  Mondes.     Eng- 
land has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  these  are 
active  days  among  the  American  novelists  and 
is  welcoming  "The  Age  of  Innocence"  as  th«_ 


fine  flower  of  our  literary  effort.  James 
Douglas  in  the  Sunday  Express,  for  example, 
opens  his  review  by  the  statement:  "Edith 
Wharton  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  American 
novelist  now  living."  All  these  English  re- 
viewers dwell  on  Mrs.  Wharton's  expert  liter- 
ary craftsmanship,  on  her  subtle  irony,  on  the 
splendid  story  she  has  to  tell. 


The  oldest  newspaper  in  Greenland,  where 
there  are  few  papers  printed,  is  called  the 
Kaloriknit.  It  appears  once  each  month  and 
its  subscription  price  for  one  year  is  a  sable 
skin,  while  a  short-time  subscriber  gets  the 
paper  three  months  for  two  live  ducks. 
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in  her  appealing,  healing  diary  of 


AN  ENGLISH  WIFE  IN  BERLIN 


gives  us,  says  the  Boston  Transcript:  "So  far  the  most  revealing  and  absorbing  personal 
record.  These  pages  are  filled  with  personal  touches  that  flash  with  a  vivid  and  realistic 
impression  of  the  experience  ...  a  thrilling  and  amazing  record." 


The  Chicago  Evening  Post  calls  it:    "Unequaled  in  fairness  and  accuracy  and  will  be  re- 
tained as  a  permanent  account  of  war-time  Germany." 

S6.00 


TRAVEL  AND  BIOGRAPHY 
The  Sea  and  the  Jungle 

By  H.  M.  TOMLINSON 

"A  volume  of  humor  and  adven- 
ture reproducing  the  fierce  spirit 
and  threatening  vitality  of  nature 
along  the  Amazon." — New  York 
Times.  $5.00 

The  Cradle  of  the  Deep 

By  Sir  FREDERICK  TREVES 
The    most   enjoyable  book   on    the 
romantic      history      and      present 
beauty    of     these     islands.       Most 
companion  ably    written.  $6.00 

Among  Italian  Peasants 

By  TONY  CYRIAX 

The  fascinating  story  of  an  Italy 
the  tourist  rarely  sees,  the  real 
Italy,  vivid  and  strange,  peopled 
by  workmen  and  peasants.       S5.00 

A  Handbook  of  Indian 
Art 

By     E.     B.     HAVELL,     author     of 
"Ideals  of  Indian  Art." 
A  concise,  authoritative  survey  of 
the     whole     field     of     Indian     an. 
Many  illustrations.  $10.00 

My  Canadian  Memories 

By  S.  MACNAUGHTAN,  author  of 
"A  Lame  Dog's  Diary-" 
Vivid   and   comprehending   impres- 
sions   of    the     novelist's     visit     to 
Canada  before  the  war.  $5.00 

Reminiscences  of  a 
Stowaway 

By  C.  E.  GOCLDSBURY,  author 
of    "Tigerland." 

The  fascinating  career  of  an 
English  stowaway  who  rose  from 
cabin  boy  to  Inspector  General  of 
the  Indian  police.  $7.00 

Memoirs  of  Ismail 
Kemal  Bey 

Edited  by  SOMMERYILLE  STORY 
The  experiences  of  an  Ottoman 
statesman  during  the  old  days  of 
secret  diplomacy.  $7.50 


OUTSTANDING  NOVELS 

By   BLASCO    IBANEZ 
Enemies  of  Women 
The   Four  Horsemen   of   the 

Apocalypse 
Mare  Nostrum  (Our  Sea) 
The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral 
Blood  and  Sand 
La  Bodega 
Woman  Triumphant 

Each,  $2.15 

Book  of  Susan 

By  LEE  WILSON  DODD 

"So  unusual,  so  distinctive,  that 
it  will  hold  a  high  place  in  Ameri- 
can fiction." — Boston  Post. 

"Full  of  character,  full  of  sur- 
prise, the  main  character  original, 
and  the  whole  narrative  full  of 
charm." — William  Lyon  Phelps. 

$2.00 

Madame  Gilbert's 
Cannibal 

By  BEXXET  COPPLESTOXE 
Madame  Gilbert,  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  introducing  the  son  of 
a  British  peer  and  his  native  wife 
to  English  society,  is  tact  itself. 
Delicious  comedy  and  inevitable 
tragedy.  $2.00 

TO  FOLLOW  IMMEDIATELY 

The  Tragic  Bride 

By  FRANCIS   BRETT  YOUNG 

Velvet  Black 

By   RICHARD  WASHBURN 
CHILD 

Green  Apple  Harvest 

By    S.    KAYE-SMITII 

Man-Killers 

By   DAXE    COOLIDGE 

The  Man  in  the  Dark 

By  A.  P.  TERHUXE 

Call  Mr.  Fortune 

By  H.    C.    BAILEY 

Hanit  the  Enchantress 

By    GARRETT    C    PIER 


BOOKS  of  RECONSTRUCTION 

Democracy  and  the 
Human  Equation 

By   ALLEYXE   IRELAND 

A  study  of  representative  govern- 
ment as  dependent  for  quality  and 
permanency  upon  the  human  ele- 
ments which  are  its  body.  $3.00 


America  and  the 
New  Era 

Edited  by    ELISHA  FRIEDMAX 

A  symposium  on  social  recon- 
struction. Among  the  contributors 
are  Richard  T.  Ely,  Frederick  C. 
Howe,  Chas.  A.  Ellwood,  Mao- 
Van  Kleeck,  and  others.  $6.00 


The  Making  of  Tomorrow 

By   HAYES    ROBBIXS 

A  constructive  manual  of  the  art 
of  industrial  right  living  by  a  man 
who  has  had  a  wide  experience  in 
industrial    matters.  $2.00 


The  Housing  Famine 

A  triangular  debate  between  JOHX 
J.  MURPHY  of  the  New  York 
Tenement  House  Commission, 
EDITH  ELMER  WOOD,  student 
of  Housing  Problems,  and  FRED- 
ERICK L.  ACKERMAX.  architect 
and  student  of  planning.         $2.50 

Gompers- Allen  Debate 

A  discussion  of  the  vital  points  at 
issue  between  capital  and  labor  bv 
GOVERNOR  ALLEX  and  SAM- 
UEL GOMPERS.  $1.50 

Child  Welfare  from  the 
Social  Point  of  View 

By    NORA    MILNES 

A     study     of     the     child     welfare 

movement  by  the   Director  of  the 

Edinburgh  School  of  Social  Study. 

$2.25 


MISCELLANEO  US 
Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree 

By   MAX  BEERBOHM 

Memories    of    his    life    to    which 
friends  contribute,  collected 


by    "Max.* 


$7.00 


Manpower 


By  LIXCOLX  C.   ANDREWS 

Invaluable  suggestions  for  handling 
men,  not  only  to  increase  ef- 
ficiency, but  to  make  them  feel 
themselves  a  part  of  broader  dem- 
ocratic institutions.  $2.00 

Ruskin  the  Prophet :  and 
Other  Centenary  Studies 

By  JOHX  MASEFIELD  and  others 
An  exposition  of  the  social  theories 
of  Ruskin.  "Seldom  has  so  much 
that  is  significant  about  him  been 
brought  into  such  small  space." — 
Boston    Transcript.  $3.50 

Personal  Aspects  of 
Jane  Austen 

By  MARY  A.  AUSTEN-LEIGH 
New  and  intimate  glimpses  of 
the  famous  English  novelist  and 
some  interesting  corrections  of 
mistakes  made  concerning  her 
and    her   surroundings.  $4.00 


The  Hyphen 


By    LIDA    C.    SCHEM 

A  human  document  which  no  lover 
of  psychological  analysis  can  af- 
ford to  ignore.  "Vigorous,  idio- 
matic, colorful  .  .  .  amazingly 
complex,  oddlv  convincing." — New 
York  Herald'  2  vols.,  $6.00 

Letters  from  China  and 
Japan 

By  JOHX  and  ALICE  C.  DEWEY 
"They  know  too  much  of  life  and 
letters  to  attempt  the  role  of  the 
philosopher  and  pedagogue.  .  .  . 
At  the  same  time  you  feel  there 
is  a  serious  purpose  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  two  persons  who 
write  these  letters." — New  York 
Times.  $2.50 


DUTTON' S  RECENT  BOOKS 
Principles  of  Freedom 

By  TERENCE  MacSWIXEY 

A  statement  of  the  ideas,  purposes 
and  vision  of  the  Sinn  Fein  move- 
ment by  a  man  who  made  himself 
its  most  widely-  known  protago- 
nist. $2.00 

Our  Air  Force 

By  Brig.-Gen.   WILLIAM 

MITCHELL 

The  most  competent  man  from  any 
point  of  view  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  future  development  of  our 
Air  Service.  $5.00 

Miracle  Mongers  and 
Their  Methods 

By  HOUDINT 

An  expose  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  Fire  Eaters.  Sword  Swallowers, 
Venomous  Reptile  Defiers,  Human 
Ostriches,    etc.  $5.00 

Vit amines:  Essential 
Food  Factors 

By  BENJAMIN  HARROW,  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Co- 
lumbia University. 
Explains  the  significance,  not  only 
of  vitamines,  but  of  other  essen- 
tials of  diet.  Ready  Feb.  1 

Phenomena  and  Materi- 
alisation 

A  Report  of  Experiments  bv 
BARON  SCHRENCK  NOTZING 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  says: 
"The  results  are,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  notable  of  any  investi- 
gation which  has  ever  been  re- 
corded." Illustrated  with  225 
photographs.  $15.00 

Foundations    of    Spiritu- 
alism 

By   W.    WHATELY   SMITH 

"An  admirable  piece  of  work, 
clear,  just,  incisive  and  written 
from  an  abundant  source  of 
knowledge." — Dr.  Elzeood  Wor- 
cester. $2.00 


If  these  books  are  not  obtainable  through  your  local  book  store  order  direct  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON   &  COMPANY  681  Fifth  Avenue 
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"JOHN  FERGUSON." 


The  work  of  St.  John  G.  Ervaine,  the  tal- 
ented author  of  "John  Ferguson,"  attracted 
wide  attention  as  soon  as  his  first  successful 
novel,  "Mrs.  Martin's  Man,"  was  published. 
"Changing  Winds"  and  other  novels  followed, 
and  the  author  became  famous.  The  Irish 
author  belongs  to  the  school  of  realism,  but 
it  is  not  of  the  grim  and  sordid  kind.  His 
entry  into  the  world  of  drama  turned  re- 
newed attention  upon  the  writings  of  a  man 
who  disdains  any  concessions  to  the  more 
banal  tastes  of  the  public.  Mr.  Ervaine 
scorns  the  banal,  and  he  has  the  courage  of 
his   convictions. 

Events  have  justified  his  declared  faith  in 
the  public,  for  the  public  has  supported  him, 
"John  Ferguson"  and  "Jane  Clegg"  both  hav- 
ing had  notably  long  runs  in  the  East. 

"John  Ferguson"  is  a  domestic  tragedy,  a 
dramatic  depiction  of  the  series  of  disasters 
that  sometimes,  as  if  in  grim  sport  with  des- 
tiny, overwhelm  a  family  or  an  individual. 

The  author's  point  of  view,  like  that  of 
Thomas  Hardy,  the  English  novelist,  seems  to 
embrace  the  fatalism  that  prevailed  in  the 
Greek  tragedies.  The  play  is,  however,  wholly 
modern  in  its  treatment,  although  it  is  lo- 
cated in  a  secluded  farmhouse  in  County 
Down  in  the  Province  of  Ulster.  That  would, 
ordinarily,  include  a  whole  lot  of  sentimental 
concessions  to  the  public's  ideas  of  the  stage 
Irishman,  but  these  people  in  "John  Fergu- 
son" are  sternly  true  to  nature,  in  spite  of 
the  beautiful  glow  of  family  affection  that 
warms   their   hearthstone. 

John  Ferguson  is  a  man  of  deep  tender- 
ness of  nature,  and  his  simple  piety  and 
family  affections  are  equally  firmly  rooted. 
Those  two  prevailing  influences  in  the  good 
man's  life  are  to  come  into  violent  conflict 
before  the  play  is  over,  and  the  momentary 
rebel  against  the  decrees  of  fate  has  relapsed 
into  that  still  submission  instilled  into  us  by 
inexorable  destiny. 

Sarah  Ferguson,  his  wife,  is  the  primitive 
woman,  who  reasons  from  her  emotions  and 
exalts  the  males  of  her  family  to  a  lordly  su- 
premacy. She  is  the  kind  of  mother  who 
would  throw  her  daughter  to  the  wolves  to 
save   her   son. 

Hannah,  the  daughter,  is  a  beautiful  girl, 
chastely  aloof  in  the  sweet  mystery  of  her 
maidenhood.  She  offers  us  the  ever  interest- 
ing spectacle  of  a  bud  of  girlhood  instinctively 
closing  its  resistant  petals  against  the  eager 
advances  of  the  wooing  male. 

The  tragedy  of  the  play  is  that  this  opening 
flower  is  savagely  violated  by  the  despoiler. 
We  have  inhaled  the  fragrance  of  the  flower 
in  its  freshness  and  bloom,  .only  later  to  see 
it  rent  in  twain  and  all  its  crown  of  spring- 
time beauty  laid  low. 

The  son  is  a  stern,  sad  stripling  whose  de- 
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sire  is  toward  the  ministry,  but  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  once  sturdy  father's  illness,  is 
obliged  to  do  the  taxing  work  of  the  farm. 

Jimmy  Csesar  is  a  grocer  of  mean  nature 
and  unmanly  timidity  who  has  lifted  his  eyes 
to  Hannah.  Henry  Witherow,  the  man  who 
holds  the  mortgage,  is  a  taunting  bully,  pre- 
suming on  his  size,  his  brutality,  and  his 
financial  advantage.  And  last,  but  not  least — 
the  two  or  three  others  being  subordinate 
characters — there  is  "Clutie"  John  McGrath, 
a  "half-wit"  and  beggar  who  roams  the  coun- 
tryside living  on  charity  and  who  knows  that 
the  kindness  of  the  Fergusons  will  never  fail 
him. 

The  character  of  "Clutie"  is  a  remarkable 
conception.  Outwardly  witless  and  harmless, 
with  his  half-wild  smile  and  his  ready  protes- 
tations of  his  half-wittedness,  "Clutie"  is  like 
the  elephant  of  the  fables,  who  never  forgets 
an  injury.  He  has  the  Irish  love  of  fireside 
sociability,  of  simple  melodies,  of  strange 
tales,  of  tragic  happenings,  but  inwardly  he 
is  a  man  of  profound  Celtic  craft.  "Clutie"' 
is  the  god  in  the  car,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
play,  for  with  one  stroke  he  has  the  girl  and 
himself  avenged — for  he  has  stored  up  the 
memory  of  many  kicks  and  cuffs — upon  the 
two  toward  whom  his  resentment  is  deepest. 
The  family  tragedy  is  played  out  by  this 
group  who  are  so  simply  and  powerfully  out- 
lined, yet  all  so  radically  different.  The 
action  of  the  play  moves  so  naturally,  so  in- 
evitably to  the  climax  that  it  is  not  until  we 
think  it  over  afterwards  that  we  realize  how 
thoroughly  the  art  of  the  author  is  con- 
cealed. 

A  company  of  unusual  ability  supports  Mr. 
Frank  Keenan,  whose  fine  impersonation  of 
John  Ferguson  is  so  artistically  restrained 
that  the  farmer  is  merely  one  of  a  group 
whose  blameless  lives  are  suddenly  being  lived 
in  the  intensity   of  anguish. 

It  seemed  to  me,  as  we  sat  there  breath- 
lessly intent  upon  the  unfolding  of  this  do- 
mestic tragedy,  that  we  had  never  seen  a 
more  perfectly  acted  play.  The  naturalness 
of  the  group  in  the  little  homely  acts  of  every- 
day life,  the  abandon  with  which  the  agony 
of  suffering  was  expressed,  and  the  sad  re- 
lapse into  resignation  made  us  feel  as  if  we 
were  looking  upon  real  emotions  and  real 
suffering. 

Anything  more  poignant  than  that  scene  in 
which  the  frenzied  girl  fled  to  the  refuge  of 
her  father's  breast,  and  the  trembling  sooth- 
ings  of  the  woe-stricken  parent,  I  have  rarely 
seen.  Eileen  Robinson,  a  girl  whose  youth 
and  charm  are  stamped  by  refinement  and  in- 
dividuality, was  so  much  Hannah  that  wc 
could  not  conceive  her  as  being  herself,  and 
in  her  remarkably  beautiful  eyes  was  mir- 
rored a  woman's  half-sardonic  perception  of 
the  pain  and  honor  life  can  offer. 

Tempe  Piggott,  as  the  literal  mother  with 
her  brow  of  care  and  her  homely  ministra- 
tions, was  nature  itself.  Clark  Marshall,  al- 
though less  mature  in  his  experience  than  all 
except  Miss  Robinson,  adhered  to  a  con- 
sistent depiction  of  the  austere  son,  and  Fred 
F.  Cummings  gave  an  exceedingly  well- 
thought-out  and  carefully  detailed  impersona- 
tion of  Jimmy,  to  whom  he  gave  so  mean  a 
countenance  that  when  we  saw  the  meanness 
clear  away  during  a  curtain-call  the  trans- 
formation  was   startling. 

Al  Fremont  in  his  solitary  appearance  gave, 
by  his  air  of  semi-brutal  dominance,  strength 
to  the  idea  of  the  ruthless  eriemy  in  the  back- 
ground. Jack  Pendleton's  brief  depiction  of 
the  friendly  postman  was  unbelievably  perfect 
in  so  small  a  role,  and  even  the  few  words 
uttered  by  Jack  Howard  as  the  sergeant  had 
that  genuineness  and  perfection  to  the  brogue 
that  characterizes  the  entire  company;  a 
brogue,  by  the  way,  which  is  not  stage  Irish. 
Mr.  Frank  Keenan's  and  Harry  Mestayer's 
characterizations  are  the  two  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  the  performance.  The  two  characters 
are  as  the  world  asunder,  the  simple  piety  and 
the  guileless  warmth  of  heart  of  the  old 
farmer  contrasting  with  the  profound  dis- 
simulation of  the  beggar,  who,  half-wit  though 
he  may  be,  preys  so  successfully  upon  his 
more  fortunate  but  simpler  fellow-men. 

The  role  was  rendered  with  really  remark- 
able subtlety  by  Mr.  Harry  Mestayer,  who 
joined  with  the  author  in  leaving  us  in  that 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not 
"Clutie"  had  his  full  complement  of  wits  ;  an 
uncertainty  that  should  have  nothing  so  literal 
as  a  sure  solution  to  dissipate  it. 


THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 

There  was  only  a  slight  diminution  in  the 
attendance  at  the  Sunday  symphony  concert, 
in  spite  of  the  rival  attractions  offered  by  the 
two  notable  Graveure  and  Gogorza  concerts. 
And  those  present  were  well  repaid.  Two 
compositions  were  added-  to  the  repertory  of 
the  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  overture  to 
Glinka's  "Russian  and  Ludrailla"  and  the  or- 
chestral suite,  opus  19,  of  Ernest  von 
Dohnanvi,  the  latter  being  of  that  order  of 
music  which  does  not  require  familiarity  to  be 
appreciated.  The  beauty  of  the  Glinka  over- 
ture caused  surprise,  as  well  as  its  musically 
scanty  content.  But  all  four  movements  of 
the    Dohnanyi    suite    were    intensely    enjoyed. 


the  Scherzo  in  particular  on  account  of  the 
dazzling  brilliancy  and  its  gayety  of  the  moods 
rendered.  The  Romanza  was,  perhaps,  the 
favorite,  for  its  exquisite  beauty  and  the  love- 
liness of  the  oboe  and  'cello  solos  and  the 
pasages  rendered  by  the  English  horn  were 
appreciated  to  the  full  by  the  listeners,  who 
also  enjoyed  and  understood  the  intentional 
rush  and  almost  boisterous  spirit  of  the 
Rondo. 

The  ever  lovely  Rimsky-Korsakow  "Sche- 
herazade" lent  lightness  and  brilliancy  to  the 
rich  programme,  its  quality  of  descriptiveness, 
while  departing  from  strict  classicism,  being 
so  imposingly  presented  by  the  Russian  music- 
magician  that  the  composition  is  always  wel- 
comed. 

The  sense  of  majesty  and  immensity  con- 
veyed in  the  sea-and-ship  movement  and  the 
romantic  loveliness  of  the  third  movement  are 
the  features  preeminent  in  the  composition, 
but  so  great  are  Rimsky-Korsakow's  resources 
and  so  individual  and  arresting  his  style  that 
this  musical  narrative  is  always  listened  to 
with   absorption    and   delight. 

The  time  has  again  arrived  when  the  annual 
need  for  funds  to  carry  on  this  magnificent 
and  now  well-known  orchestra  has  again  be- 
come urgent.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  the 
public  that  the  maintenance  of  this  orchestra 
will  constitute  an  educational  and  artistic 
asset  to  the  community;  that  it  now  ranks 
among  the  comparatively  few  well-known  or- 
ganizations of  the  kind  in  the  country;  but 
that  in  order  to  maintain  it  funds  beside 
those  secured  by  the  sale  of  tickets  are  neces- 
sary. 

This  means  that  all  members  and  subscribers 
must  renew  their  guarantee  pledges  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  cover  the  regular  sub- 
scription and  the  emergency  fund — raised  in 
order  !o  take  care  of  the  increased  expenses — 
until  the  concert  auditorium  which  will  be  n 
part  of  the  San  Francisco  War  Memorial  can 
be  completed.  This  will  take  from  two  to 
three  years,  but  it  will  provide  the  orchestra 
with  a  permanent  home.  Therefore  all  sup- 
porters of  the  orchestra  are  urged,  not  only 
to  individual  action,  but  also  to  try  to  win 
new  friends  and  subscribers  for  this  hitherto 
successful  enterprise.  And  action,  we  are  as- 
sured,  should  begin   immediately. 


ANOTHER  GRAVEURE  CONCERT. 


Mr.  Louis  Graveure  will  probably  be  able 
to  repeat  Julius  Caesar's  curt  phrase  of  triumph 
in  every  community  in  which  he  sings,  for  he 
draws  concert  audiences  of'unusual  size.  His 
concerts  belong  to  the  unforgettable  things, 
and  his  voice  has  such  thrilling  beauties  of 
tone  that  it  leaves  echoes  of  heavenly  sweet- 
ness haunting  the  memory.  Again  the  Belgian 
baritone  drew  a  large  crowd  last  Sunday,  and 
again  he  was  prodigal  with  encores.  Here 
are  some  of  the  numbers  that  we  heard  in 
that  one  concert :  Handel's  "Largo,"  which 
made  ecstatic  chills  run  down  one's  spine ; 
"Toreador,"  Valentine's  Cavatina  from 
"Faust,"  "The  Evening  Star"  from  "Tann- 
hauser,"  the  Massenet  "Elegie,"  "Vision  Fugi- 
tive" from  "Herodiade,"  Tosti's  "Good-by," 
the  Scotch  song  "Mary,"  Clausson's  "La  Cara- 
vane,"  "Shipmates  o'  Mine,"  and  "Three 
Fishers,"  which  latter  song  started  a  fresh 
procession  of  thrills  of  ecstasy. 

Generous,  prodigal,  imprudent  young  man ! 
For  although  he  is  older  than  Edouard  Gen- 
dron,  his  kid  pianist — who  looks  like  a  boy 
and  plays  piano  accompaniments  like  a  seraph 
— he  is  too  young  to  be  calculating  enough  to 
save  his  voice. 

And  oh,  that  voice  !  A  most  delicious  organ, 
its  only  fault  a  decided  limitation  of  the 
upper  range.  Every  note  save  the  highest, 
which  are  rendered  pianissimo,  is  round  and 
smooth  and  sonorous,  as  sweet  as  honey,  and 
warmed  by  a  golden  glow  of  emotion.  No 
wonder  the  young  singer  believes  it  is  im- 
mortal. Wealth  such  as  that,  it  would  seem, 
can  never  spread  wings  and  fly  away. 

What  riches  of  music  to  have  two  such 
singers  as  Graveure  and  Gogorza  here  in  San 
Francisco  in  one  and  the  same  week,  the  one 
a  young,  rising  star,  still  soaring  steadily  to- 
ward the  zenith,  the  other  luminous  at  that 
giddy  height  which  means,  although  not  soon, 
we  hope,  the  inevitable  waning  and  the  final 
setting  of  the  once  proud  luminary- 
Such  is  life.  We  went  to  hear  the  new 
singer,  although  the  elder  one  has  given  us 
memories  of  such  poignant  delight  that  it 
seemed  like  base  ingratitude  not  to  go  and 
worship  anew  at  the  same  shrine. 

The  two  are  singers  of  the  same  type,  vo- 
calists of  superior  endowment  who  never  slight 
a  single  phrase,  and  yield  us  rivers  of  re- 
freshing emotion.  Magnetic  both  of  them, 
and  equally  dowered  with  romantic  charm, 
both  are  artists  in  the  world  of  song  whose 
art  niches  itself  permanently  in  the   memory. 

Louis  Graveure,  perhaps  justly,  is  criticized 
by  those  who  have  acquired  a  distaste  for 
music  that  has  been  oversung.  But  the  Bel- 
gian artist's  great  gift  is  that  he  freshens  and 
revivifies  everything  he  touches,  and  although 
some  of  the  lesser  numbers  are  too  insignifi- 
cant for  an  art  as  lovely  as  his,  a  singer  so 
prodigal  of  his  gifts  affords  us  such  a  heaped- 
up  measure  of  delight  that  we  can  but  offer 
in   return  joy  and  gratitude. 


LA  GAITE  FRANCAISE. 


Last  week  another  theatre  was  born  jn 
San  Francisco.  The  indefatigable  Mona 
Andre  Ferrier,  ever  fresh  and  spring-like  in 
spirit,  has  leased  the  old  Pasmore  residence 
on  Washington  Street  near  Hyde,  has  had  an 
auditorium  capable  of  seating  150  people  con- 
structed in  the  basement,  and  gayly  launched 
"La  Gaite  Francaise."  So  we  have  one  more 
"little  theatre"  in  San  Francisco.  "La  Gaite 
Francaise"  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Ferrier's 
"Theatre  Francaise,"  which  hibernated  while 
Mons.  Ferrier  was  giving  war  service  in 
France.  It  was  baptized  on  the  opening  night 
in  the  true  French  style,  Mons.  Neltner,  con- 
sul-general of  France,  who  was  present,  going 
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A  Rataui&nt  for  DijcrimmatiDe  People 
g    354  Geary  Street,  adjoining  St.  Francis  Hotel 


Central  Pumping 
Station 


Sloat  Boulevard  is  a  compara- 
tively new  road,  built  to  take 
the  place  of  Ocean  Avenue. 
Ocean  Avenue  ran  through  the 
Merced  Rancho,  from  Inglesidc 
to  the  Pacific,  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  present  Sloat 
Boulevard  and  parallel  to  il. 
The  Boulevard  was  named  in 
honor  of  Commodore  Sloat,  who 
raised  the  American  flag  over 
the  Custom  House  at  Monterey 
in    1846. 


The  Central  Pumping  Station  at 
22nd  Avenue  and  Sloat  Boulevard 
was  built  in  1912. 

The  big  pump  in  this  station  is 
operated  continuously,  pumping 
every  day  7J^  million  gallons  of 
water.  It  was  built  by  the  Risdon 
Iron   Works. 

This  station  supplies  Laguna 
Honda,  the  high  service  Reservoir, 
pumping  from  the  "Baden-Merced" 
line,  which  carries  water  to  San 
Francisco  from  Lakes  San  Andres 
and  Pilarcitos  in  San  Mateo  County. 

The  water  from  the  "Baden- 
Merced"  line  flows  into  a  concrete 
reservoir  near  the  pumping  sta- 
tion, and  is  then  lifted  by  the  pump 
into  the  Laguna  Honda  part  of  our 
distributing  system,  against  a  head 
of  230   feet. 


In  early  days  Ocean  Avenue 
was  called  the  Ocean  House 
Road.  There  were  several  well- 
known  resorts  on  this  road,  in- 
cluding the  Ocean  House,  the 
Lake  House  (where  Senator 
Eroderick  slept  the  night  before 
his  duel  with  Terry),  and  the 
Ocean  View  House.  The  last 
was  kept  by  Cornelius  Stagg, 
who  was  also  proprietor  of  tltc 
Ocean  View  Riding  and  Driving 
Park. 
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through  the  traditional  act  of  breaking  the 
seal  which  united  the  two  curtains,  after  a 
graceful   and    appropriate   speech. 

The  new  playhouse  is  not  only  to  house 
plays  and  opera  bouffe  for  adults  on  Friday 
nights  and  give  concerts  and  vaudeville  on 
Sundays,  but  the  children  are  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  matinee  representations 
of  child  plays  in  French;  an  opportunity 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  seized  by  the  so- 
licitous mothers  of  young  American  students 
in  French;  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  seniors 
will  be  glad  to  rub  up  their  more  elemental 
French. 

"La  Gaite  Franchise"  will  not  only  have 
representations  of  the  famous  old  classics,  but 
more  modern  pieces,  such  as  Maurice  Don- 
nay's  "Eux,"   will   be  given. 

"Eux"  was  presented  at  the  opening  per- 
formance, Mons.  Ferrier  and  Mile.  Emilienne 
Pairrieres  playing  the  two  roles.  The  pla> 
is  a  delightfully  witty  and  piquantly  senti- 
mental chronicle  of  a  sublimated  quart  d'heurc 
between  a  just-married  pair;  only  it  happens 
that  each  has  another  mate.  It  was  played 
with  finish,  the  exuberant  spirit  of  Mons.  Fer- 
rier contrasting  well  with  the  daintily  pensive 
coquetry  of  Mile.  Pairrieres. 

It  gave  us  a  taste  of  France  of  the  foot- 
lights and  the  witty  phrase  and  male  homage 
to  feminine  charm,  depicting,  as  it  does,  the 
quickness  with  which  the  Latin,  in  his  joie  de 
vivre,  seizes  the  propitious  moment  to  woo 
and  live  and  love.  The  play  is  a  bit  of  grace- 
ful gossamer,  half  gay  and  half  pensive,  and 
was  so  rendered  by  the  players,  although  I 
fancy  that  ponnay  wrote  it  in  more  senti- 
mental mood  than  Mons.  Ferrier  acted  it  on 
last  Friday  night. 

'  "Les  noces  de  Jeannette,"  an  opera  comique 
by  Victor  Masse,  also  on  the  programme,  was 
a  vehicle  for  the  display  of  the  beauty,  vi- 
vacity in  a  comedy  role,  and  brilliant  vocalism 
of  Miss  Anna  Young,  a  lady  of  some  profes- 
sional experience,  who  can  act  equally  well  in 
both  French   and  English. 

Not  only  the  French  colony,  but  many 
Americans,  who  are  only  too  enchanted  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  so  entertainingly 
keeping  up  in  their  French,  have  rallied 
around  the  Ferriers,  who  have  become  a  San 
Francisco  institution.  They  are  real  artists 
in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  training,  and  are  really 
something  like  people  out  of  the  Parisian 
phase  of  a  novel  by  Thackeray.  If  we  should 
lose  them  we  would  mourn,  for  they  add  to 
the  gayety  of  two  nations,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  San  Francisco  will  never  take  this 
pair  of  thoroughly  trained  artists,  who  have 
allowed  it  to  adopt  them  for  its  own,  too 
much    for    granted. 

No  one  has  ever  succeeded  so  thoroughly  in 
unearthing  and  bringing  together  all  the  San 
Francisco  French  people  of  education  and  in- 
telligence as  have  the  Ferriers,  besides  draw- 
ing to  themselves  also  with  their  magnet  of 
French  bonhomie,  French  plays,  and  opera 
comiques  the  large  number  of  Americans  who 


understand  and  love  the  French  language  and 
French   literature. 

A  Franco-American  who  was  recently  in 
New  Orleans  remarked  with  interest  the  in 
creasing  Americanization  of  the  New  Or- 
leansites,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  in 
San  Francisco  more  than  in  any  of  the  large 
American  cities  of  the  United  States  can  be 
found  the  kind  of  public  responsive  to  the 
line  of  attractions  offered  by  the  Ferriers ; 
which  makes  us  feel  cheerful  and  hopeful  for 
the  success  of  this,  their  latest  and  most  in- 
teresting  enterprise. 

Josephine   Hart    Phelps. 
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FINAL    WEEK    BEGINS    SUNDAY,    FEB.    6 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Thomas  Wilkes   Presents 

FRANK  KEENAN 

(In  Person)   and  a  Superb  Supporting  Cast  in 
the  Great   Drama  of  Human   Impulses 

"JOHN  FERGUSON" 

Feb.    14— MAY    ROBSON    in    "NOBODY'S 
FOOL." 


ALCAZAR 

This   Week — Alice    Brady's    Success 

"ANNA    ASCENDS" 

WEEK    COM.    NEXT    SUN.    MAT.,    FEB.    6 

Brilliant  Comedy  of  Bohemia  by  Frank  Mandel, 

author  "The  High  Cost  of  Loving,"  etc. 

"OUR  WIVES" 

Sparkling    with     Wit — Ringing    with     Laughter 

NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

DUDLEY  AYRES— ELWYN  HARVEY 

SUN.    MAT.,    FEB.    13— First    Time  Here 

Crane  Wilbur's    Stirring   Spiritualistic   Mystery 

Melodrama 

"THE   OUIJA   BOARD" 

Produced   last  season  by   A.   H.   Woods  at  the 

Bijou    Theatre,    New    York 

Every    Eve. — Mats.    Sun.,    Thurs.,    Sat. 


FRANK    W.    HEALY    Presents 

THE  AMERICAN  SYNCOPATED 
ORCHESTRA  AND  SINGERS 

30    Talented    and    Especially    Chosen 
Negro    Musicians 

SUNDAY 

FEBRUARY  6TH.   2:30  P.   M. 

Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 

Programme  includes  Negro  Spirituals,  Folk 
Songs,  Camp-Meeting  Tunes,  Beautiful  Ballads 
— and    "Jazz   As  Is," 

Tickets:  $1,  $1.50  and  $2  (war  tax  10%  ex- 
tra). On  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s;  Sun- 
day at  box-office,  Scottish   Rite  Auditorium. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 
Never  has  the  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany been  received  with  greater  enthusiasm 
here  than  during  their  present  engagement 
at  the  Curran  Theatre.  Fortune  Gallo  has 
mapped  out  a  most  interesting  programme  of 
operas  for  the  third  and  final  week  of  the  en- 
gagement, beginning  Sunday,  February  6th, 
with  "La  Boheme,"  with  Queena  Mario,  Kel- 
tic Agostini,  Valle,  De  Biasi.  Monday  even- 
ing, "Carmen,"  with  Alice  Gentle,  Keltie, 
Sinagra,  Valle,  De  Biasi,  Cervi.  Tuesday 
evening,  a  double  bill,  "Cavalleria  Rusticana," 
with  Alice  Gentle,  Barron,  Inzerillo,  D'Amico, 
and  "I'Pagliacci,"  with  Sofia  Charlebois,  In- 
zerillo, Ballester.  Wednesday  matinee,  "Mar- 
tha," with  Queen?.  Mario,  De  Mette,  Agostini, 
Ballester,  De  Biasi.  Wednesday  evening, 
"Thais,"  with  Anna  Fitziu,  De  Mette,  Sinagra, 
Valle,  De  Biasi.  Thursday  evening,  "La  Gio- 
conda,"  with  Bettina  Freeman,  De  Mette, 
Agostini,  Ballester,  De  Biasi.  Friday  evening, 
"Rigoletto,"  with  Queena  Mario,  Barron, 
Sinagra,  Valle,  Cervi.  Saturday  matinee, 
"Madame  Butterfly,"  with  Anna  Fitziu,  De 
Mette,  Agostini,  Valle,  De  Biasi.  Saturday 
evening,  "II  Trovatore,"  with  Bettina  Free- 
man,  Barron,   Inzerillo,   Ballester,   Cervi. 

Tickets  for  this  third  and  final  week  of 
the  San  Carlo  Opera  season  will  go  on  sale 
at  the  box-office  of  the  Curran  Theatre  Thurs- 
day morning  at  9   a.  m. 


light  fully  humorous  results.  The  cast  in- 
cludes Dudley  Ayres  as  the  librettist;  Nina 
Guilbert,  the  new  ingenue,  as  Wilson,  his  col- 
laborator ;  Ben  Erway,  Rafael  Brunetto.  and 
Walter  Emerson  as  the  three  musketeers  who 
desert  bachelordom ;  Elwyn  Harvey,  Emily 
Pinter,  and  Gladys  Emmons  as  the  respective 
brides,  and  Charles  Yule  as  the  diplomatic 
valet. 

"The  Ouija  Board,"  to  have  first  San  Fran- 
cisco staging  on  Sunday,  February  13th,  is  a 
vivid  mystery  melodrama  of  spiritualistic 
flavor,  produced  last  season  by  A.  H.  Woods 
at  the   Bijou  Theatre,   New  York. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 
San  Francisco  finds  the  Geary  Street  play- 
house offering  one  of  the  finest  plays  and 
companies  seen  here  in  years  in  the  Frank 
Keenan  presentation  of  "John  Ferguson."  It 
has  become  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  theatre- 
goers are  making  the  most  of  the  all  too  short 
a  stay  of  two  weeks.  Keenan  has  come  off  the 
movie  screen  unto  the  speaking  stage,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation  for  those  who 
enjoy  the  best  in  drama.  Thomas  Wilkes  is 
responsible  for  the  starring  tour  of  Mr. 
Keenan  surrounded  by  such  fine  players  as 
Harry  Mestayer  and  the  others  in  the  cast. 
He  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  given 
San  Francisco  a  great  human  drama  played 
in  a  very  realistic  and  artistic  manner.  "John 
Ferguson"  will  be  seen  for  a  second  and 
last  week  comencing  with  Sunday  night,  Feb- 
ruary 6th.  

The  Maitland  Playhouse. 
A  revival  of  "Trilby,"  by  George  du  Maurier, 
is  to  be  given  this  coming  week,  opening  with 
scubscribers'  night  Monday  evening,  at  the 
Maitland  Playhouse.  There  is  afforded  a 
most  unique  opportunity  to  renew  your  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  most  beloved 
characters  in  modern  fiction — the  famous 
"Three  Musketeers  of  the  Brush,"  Little 
Billee,  the  Laird,  and  Taffy,  as  well  as  Sven- 
gali.  Trilby  of  the  divine  voice,  and  the  pa- 
thetic Gecko. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  this  well- 
known  drama  is  afforded  a  splendid  chance 
to  see  it  again.  Any  one  to  whom  the  play 
is  new,  and  there  are  scores  of  such,  will 
surely  desire  to  witness  a  play  that  has  be- 
come a  classic  of  the  stage. 

Director  Arthur  Maitland  will  be  found  as 
Svengali,  and  Mary  Morris,  Albert  Morrison, 
who  recently  joined  the  company,  Thomas 
Miller,  and  others  will  be  in  the  cast. 

"Passers-By,"  by  Charles  Haddon  Cham- 
bers, which  has  been  so  pleasing  on  the 
Maitland  stage,  will  be  presented  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  closing  with  the  Satur- 
day   evening   performance. 


The  Orpheum. 
In  their  new  act  Claud  and  Fannie  Usher 
will  appear  at  the  Orpheum  next  week,  com- 
mencing Sunday.  It  is  said  this  duo  never 
has  been  fitted  better  with  a  skit  than  on 
this  occasion.  "The  Bidc-a-Wee  Home"  the 
sketch  is  called.  Claud  is  the  same  never-to- 
be-mistaken,  resolute  little  Irishman  as  of 
yore.  Without  a  word  of  dialect,  he  depicts 
this  character  like  the  true  artist  he  always 
has  been.  Fannie  is  Sara  Ann  Bane,  who 
loves  all  things  beautiful,  who  hates  charity 
and  who  longs  for  the  arms  of  a  mother. 

"A  Hungarian  Rhapsody"  is  to  be  offered 
by  Murray  Kissen  with  Harry  Weston,  Ben 
Reubens,  and  Frank  Corbett.  Kissen  is  known 
as  a  singing  song  writer.  Together  they  will 
serve  an  assortment  of  laughs,  songs,  and 
novelties. 

"Step  Lively,"  with  Mildred  Rogers,  will 
represent  the  last  word  in  terpsichorean  rapid 
transit.  With  the  assistance  of  a  male  quar- 
tet. Miss  Rogers  is  to  offer  a  cycle  which  fs 
so  fast  it  resembles  a  hundred-yard  dash  with 
all  five  participants  coming  under  the  wire  at 
record   speed. 

Belle  Montrose,  the  comedienne,  in  "Her 
Only  Chance,"  a  comedy  skit  should  be  ultra- 
comical.  In  presentation  of  her  playlet  Miss 
Montrose  will  succeed  in  scoring  with  a 
mingling  of  comedy,  singing,  and  talking,  and 
last,  but  not  least,   a   surprise. 

With  a  reputation  of  having  puzzled  prac- 
tically the  population  of  the  entire  world, 
Herbert  Brooks  is  expected  to  amaze  local 
audiences  with  his  absolutely  unexplainable 
card   feats. 

Musical-comedy  divertissements  a  la  Foley 
and  Leture  are  to  be  welded  into  a  singing 
and  talking  skit  on  the  Orpheum  stage.  Ed- 
ward Foley  is  a  clever  dancer  and  Lea  Leture 
is  noteworthy  for  possessing  a  fine  singing 
voice. 

Valentine  and  Bell  as  ''The  Furniture  Re- 
movers" will  perpetrate  the  unexpected  in  a 
way  which  should  elicit  a  gasp  of  surprise 
from  the  most  blase  audiences.  The  manner 
of  removing  furniture  to  be  practiced  by  these 
two  will  be  found  a  testimonial  to  their  sa- 
gacity. 

William  Seabury  and  his  extensive  act, 
which  adorns  this  week's  programme,  is  billed 
to  continue  throughout  all  of  next,  as  the  one 
holdover  in  the  new  show  which  opens  Sun- 
day afternoon.  

Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  next  Sunday's  "Popular"  concert  by  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
Curran  Theatre  Artur  Argiewicz  will  be  the 
soloist,  playing  Saint-Saens'  Introduction  and 
Rondo  Capriccioso  for  violin  and  orches- 
tra. The  principal  orchestral  numbers  an- 
nounced are  Berlioz'  "Damnation  of  Faust" 
and  the  overture  to  Wagner's  "Rienzi."  Xbe 
remaining  items  will  be  Massenet's  "Phedre" 
overture,  Liszt's  Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody, 
the  "Dreams"  of  Wagner,  Dvorak's  ever- 
welcome  Humoresque,  and  "The  Bee"  of 
Schubert. 

Next  Friday  and  Sunday  afternoons  the 
regular  pair  of  symphony  concerts  will  be 
given,  with  Kajetan  Attl  as  soloist.  He  will 
play  Saint-Saens'  harp  concerto  in  G  major 
for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco.  Another 
work  to  be  given  at  these  concerts  for  the 
first  time  here  is  Rimsky-Korsakow's  overture, 
"The  Russian  Easter."  The  second  half  of 
the  programme  will  consist  of  Schumann's 
First  Symphony  in  B  flat  major. 


32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


and  pessimistic  themes  of  all  sorts,  what  a 
relief,  it  is  to  know  that  when  May  Robson's 
name  goes  up  you  can  feel  perfectly  safe  to 
take  your,  wife,  daughter,  or  sweetheart  to  see 
her. 

A  mother's  love  for  her  boy,  a  wife's  de- 
votion to  her  husband,  a  diplomatic  hostess 
who  believes  you  can  gain  a  point  if  you  go 
at  it  quietly  and  let  every  one  have  their  own 
way,  thereby  gaining  the  confidence  of  even 
schemers. 

The  part  of  Mrs.  Bixby  fits  Miss  Robson 
like  the  proverbial  glove  and  Alan  Dale  has 
wonderfully  blended  the  Robson  comedy  and 
pathos,  and  no  one  can  excel  May  Robson  in 
her  superlative  transition  from  tears  to  laughs. 


fURRAN 

V«>EUi.  ud  Market. 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

THIRD   AND   FIXAL  WEEK 

c!w!o  grand  OPERA  CO. 

Sun.,  "La  Boheme";  Mon.,  "Carmen"; 
Tues.,  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "I'Pagliacci"; 
Wed.  mat.,  "Martha" ;  Wed.  eve.,  "Thais" ; 
Thurs.,  "La  Gioconda";  Fri.,  "Rigoletto";  Sat. 
mat.,  "Butterfly";  Sat.  eve.,  "II  Trovatore." 
GAETANO  MEROLA,  Conductor 

Prices— Nights    and    Sat.    mat,    $1    to    $2.50; 
best    seats  Wed.    mat.,  $2. 


THE  THEATRE  UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 

Stockton,  Above  Post  Tel.   Kearny  2520 

Last  Time    Saturday   Night 

■PASSERS-BY" 

Week  Commencing  Tuesday  Mat.  and  Eve. 

Svengali 
Little  Billee 


Revival 

Of 


TRILBY 


Taffy 
The  Laird 


Du  Maurier 

AH  seats  $1.25,  including  war  tax.  Every 
eve.  (except  Sun.  and  Mon.)  at  8:30.  Mate. 
Tues.   and    Sat.  at  2:30.       » 

Next_"THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE,"  by 
Arnold   Bennett. 


The  Alcazar  Theatre. 

"Our  Wives,"  to  be  given  at  the  Alcazar 
next  week,  commencing  at  Sunday's  matinee, 
is  an  exceptionally  brilliant  comedy  by  Frank 
Mandel.  This  popular  young  playwright,  a 
former  San  Franciscan,  is  the  author  of  "The 
High  Cost  of  Loving,"  "The  Five  Million," 
and  other  successes.  His  latest  achievement 
is  "Mary,"  a  musical  play,  recently  produced 
by  George  M.  Cohan,  that  has  registered 
among  the  best  of  this  season's  new  attrac- 
tions. "Our  Wives"  is  a  comedy  of  erratic 
life  in  New  York's  Bohemian  world,  its 
action  passing  in  the  Grammercy  Park 
studio  of  an  impetuous  young  librettist 
who  thinks  he  is  a  confirmed  woman  hater, 
but  proves  readily  susceptible  to  feminine 
charms.  His  pals,  also  of  the  unconven- 
tional artistic  zone,  abandon  celibacy  and 
introduce    their    wives    to    his    studio    with    de- 


Syncopated  Orchestra  and  Singers. 
The  Syncopated  Orchestra,  which  will  give 
a  concert  under  the  auspices  of  Frank  W. 
Healy,  Sunday  afternoon,  February  6th,  at 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  will  come  as  a 
pleasing  variation  in  the  diet  of  opera  and 
symphony  which  has  been  San  Francisco's 
portion  for  many  weeks.  It  does  not  try  to 
sound  beyond  its  racial  depths  ;  it  confines  it- 
self exclusively  to  the  musical  medium  of 
the  dark,  which  is  the  plantation  melody,  the 
folk  song  of  the  Old  South. 


May  Robson. 

"Nobody's  Fool,"  written  by  Alan  Dale, 
will  be  the  vehicle  which  Augustus  Pitou. 
Inc.,  has  secured  to  present  May  Robson  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  commencing  Monday, 
February    14th. 

"Nobody's  Fool"  suggests  comedy,  and  after 
the  public  has  been  surfeited  with  the  morbid 
themes  and  wearied  by  a  long  list  of  crook 
plays,    hedroom    dramas,    sex    problem    plays, 


Next    Week — Starting    Sunday 


Claud  &  Fannie  Usher 

Belle  Montrose  Herbert  Brooks 

William  Seabury  &  Co. 

"Frivolics" — Colorful    in    Girls 

Foley-Leture  Valentine-Bell 

Topics  of  Day  Orchestra 

Murray  "  Step' 

Kissen  Lively 

"Hungarian  Rhapsody"       \\  itli  Mildred  Rogers 

SPECULATORS'  TICKETS  NOT  HONORED 


PARIS-LOUVRE  CAFE 

COR.  ELLIS  AND  POWELL  STS. 


D 


ELICIOUS   FOOD 

'aintily  SERVED 


DANCING  EVERY  £ 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


February  5,  1921. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

We  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  under- 
standing why  some  people  are  in  society  and 
other  people  are  not,  and  so  far  there  seems 
to  be  no  one  to  lighten  our  darkness.  It  can 
not  be  wholly  a  matter  of  wealth,  as  some  of 
the  radically  inclined  would  have  us  believe, 
seeing  that  many  poor  people  are  in  society 
and  many  rich  people  are  not.  It  can  not  be 
a  matter  of  manners,  seeing  that  society 
people  quite  often  have  the  manners  of  Hot- 
tentots, and  quite  bad  Hottentots  at  that. 
Nor  can  it  be  a  matter  of  birth,  as  a  furtive 
glance  at  genealogies  will  often  prove.  Henry 
Adams,  writing  of  life  in  London  some  forty 


years  ago,  says  that  royalty  was  in  abeyance, 
and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  queen  was 
not  in  society.  The  very  best  people  looked 
upon  the  court  as  a  bore  and  avoided  it.  They 
looked  upon  at  least  half  the  peerage  in  the 
same  way.  Then  if  society  does  not  imply 
wealth  or  manners  or  birth,  what  does  it  im- 
ply ?     Will  some  one  please  say  ? 

Mr.  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge,  writing  in 
the  New  York  Times,  says  that  this  same 
problem  has  always  been  more  or  less  acute 
in  Washington.  There  have  been  presidential 
families  whom  society  people  would  not  coun- 
tenance and  there  have  been  society  people 
whom  presidential  families  would  not  counte- 
nance. There  are  certain  favored  ones  who 
are  admitted  to  Washington  society  on  their 
face  value,  so  to  speak,  no  matter  whether 
said  face  be  clean  or  not.  Diplomats,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  may  go  right  in  and  no 
questions  asked.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
army  and  navy  officers.  But  there  is  no  di- 
vine right  about  Presidents.  Either  they  are 
in  society  or  they  are  not,  and  no  one  quite 
knows  why.  Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  spon- 
sorship. 

And  so  we  are  told  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harding  are  in  society,  whereas  the  Roose- 
velts  and  the  Tafts  and  the  Wilsons  were  noi 
— that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  in  the  creme 
de  la  crcme.  When  the  Hardings  first  went 
to  Washington,  says  Mr.  Stockbridge,  their 
earliest  social  contacts  were  naturally  with 
others  from  their  own  state.  It  so  happens 
that  among  the  undisputed  leaders  of  "so- 
ciety" in  Washington  are  the  McLeans.  The 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Edward  B.  Mc- 
Lean, is  an  Ohioan  by  ancestry  and  by  the 
fact  of  his  ownership  of  the  most  widely 
known  Ohio  newspapers.  His  father,  the  late 
John  R.  McLean,  was  one  of  the  men  of 
wealth  who  settled  in  Washington  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  aunt 
is  Mrs.  George  Dewey,  widow  of  the  admiral. 
Mrs.  McLean,  daughter  of  the  late  Senator 
Walsh  of  Colorado,  had  been  one  of  Wash- 
ington's most  sought-after  belles  before  her 
marriage. 

The  McLeans  "took  to"  the  Hardings  and 
the  Hardings  reciprocated.  The  McLeans 
made  the  Hardings  a  part  of  Washington 
"society,"  and  the  circle  found  the  Hardings 
a  welcome  addition.  It  is  not  intimated  that 
without  such  sponsorship  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Harding  would  have  failed  to  achieve  the 
same .  social  prestige  ;  comparatively  few  men 
in  public  office  have  brought  to  Washington 
the  social  equipment  of  the  Hardings — the 
President-elect's  genial  and  unostentatious 
dignity  and  bis  wife's  gracious  charm,   and  * 


broad  culture  baied  on  extensive  travels 
about  the  world. 

Five  years  have  strengthened  the  ties  be- 
tween the  Washington  social  leaders  and  the 
Hardings,  and  the  personal  friendship  of  the 
Hardings  and  the  McLeans.  Mr.  McLean's 
selection  as  chairman  cf  the  citizens'  in- 
augural committee  was  made  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  President-elect  himself.  Mr. 
Harding's  concurrence  in  the  congressional 
demand  for  economy  in  the  matter  of  inaugu- 
ration expenses  can  hardly  be  held,  as  has 
been  intimated  in  some  quarters,  as  ground 
for  the  rupture  of  a  friendship  so  solidly 
based,  even  though  it  results  in  the  reduction 
of  the  customary  pomp  and  pageantry  accom- 
panying the  induction  of  a  new  President. 

Society  is  not  much  concerned  over  the  ab- 
sence of  the  parade  and  the  crowds.  It  is 
not  greatly  concerned  over  the  elimination  of 
the  Inaugural  Ball,  which  long  ago  ceased  to 
have  any  real  significance  from  a  social  point 
of  view,  but  served  mainly  to  help  the  local 
committee  cover  expenses  through  the  sale  of 
tickets  to  all  comers.  Washington's  trades- 
men, not  Washington's  "society,"  resent  the 
elimination  of  the  spectacular  and  crowd- 
attracting  features  that  used  to  accompany 
presidential  inaugurations  in  the  pre-Wil- 
sonian  days;  but  no  President  can  hope  to 
keep  the  good-will  of  the  mass  of  Wasbing- 
tonians  very  long  after  taking  office,  at  best ; 
it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
he  should.  So  Mr.  Harding  may  have  acted 
wisely,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  in 
giving  Washington  a  short,  sharp  shock  now 
and   having  done   with   it. 


To  socialize  Berlin's  housing  and  servant 
problem,  the  municipal  government  plans  to 
tax  empty  rooms  and  multiple  servants.  The 
tax  will  be  graded  according  to  the  number 
of   rooms   and  servants. 


7&  WEALTHS*  WEST 


THE  West  pours  from  its  mines  a  diversity  of 
minerals  which  not  only  form  the  basis  of  our 
nation's  wealth,  but  also  the  backbone  of  the 
industrial  life  of  the  land.  The  demand  for  such 
wealth  will  always  exist  and  it  will  always  be  the 
fortune  of  the  West  to  contribute  its  share  to 
meet  the  demand 

There  is  every  reason  for  the  businsss  concerns 
and  individuals  of  the  West  to  face  the  future 
with  confidence  and  courage  and  a  determination 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  a  re- 
turn to  a  state  of  healthy  prosperity  holds  in  store. 
For  years  this  bank  has  served  the  West  in  matters 
financial.  Its  advice  and  facilities  are  cordially 
extended  to  those  in  search  of  a  reliable  and  con- 
servative banking  connection. 


BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA,  R  A 

A  NATIONAL    BANK 


Member  "Federal  Reserve  System 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


A  SERIES  OF  HUMAN-INTEREST 
TALKS  ON  INSURANCE 


NORMAN    RUSHTON 
The  man  who  takes  care 


Insuring  the  value  of 
a  manager 

Not  long  ago  an  Eastern  business  man  was 
asked, 

"Would  it  mean  a  monetary  loss  to  you  if 
your  branch  manager,  Mr.  X,  should  die?" 

He  showed   immediate  alarm. 

"He    isn't    sick,    is    he  ?" 

"No,  but  would  it  mean  a  loss  to  you  if  be 
were?" 

"A  loss?  I  should  say  it  would.  I  believe  it 
would  cost  us  $75,000.00  in  cash  if  he  should 
die  suddenly." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  wise,  then,  to  take  out 
$75,000.00  worth  of  insurance  on  his  life  in 
favor  of  the  company.  It  can  be  done,  you 
know." 

"I  hadn't  ever  stopped  to  consider  whether  it 
could  be  done  or  not — but  I'm  mighty  grateful 
to  you  for  telling  me.  I  will  take  out  the 
policy." 

And  the  policy  was  written.  It  doesn't  matter 
that  the  suggestion  was  made  by  an  insurance 
salesman.  What  does  matter  was  that  the 
suggestion  was  a  good  one;  it  meant  protection 
to    that   business. 

Your  problem  of  protection  may  be  entirely 
different.  I  would  like  to  work  on  it  with 
you.  Needless  to  say,  I  will  suggest  only  that 
policy  and  that  amount  which  a  study  of  your 
case  warrants  you  in  considering. 

If  you  will  phone  me,  I  will  gladly  arrange 
an  interview  to  suit  your  convenience.  At 
your  office  or  mine,  or  at  your  home,  if  you 
prefer. 


P*"* 


"f5H?  Man.  Who 
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207  CROCKER  BUILDING 

Representing 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

A  mutual  benefit  society  paying  all  profits 

to  policy-holders 


COOK'S  TOURS 


The  Far  East 
Antipodes 

South  America 
Southern  Europe 
Algeria,  Tunisia 

THOS.    COOK     &    SON 

S3  POST  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FRENCH  LINE 

Cie  Gle  Transatlantique 

New  York — Havre  —  Paris 

H.    RUELLAN 
Cabin  Agent 

159  Sutter  Street 

Phone  Sutter  7557 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers 
•154    California    Street,    San   Francisco 


Phones 
Kearnv  1070-1071 


Cable  Address 
"DEWGRIP" 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

-  STEAMSHIP   CD. 


Under  American  Flag 
Passengers  and  Freight 
TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 
San   Francisco  to   Honolulu,   Yokohama, 
Kobe,    Shanghai.    Manila  and  Hongkong 

MANILA-      ST  INDIA  SERVICE, 
San  Francisco  to  Manila,  Saigon,  Singa- 
pore,   Colombo,   and    Calcutta 
PANAMA  SERVICE 
San     Francisco     and     Los     Angeles     to 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 
SHANGHAI-HONGKONG-CALCUTTA  SERVICE 
(Freight  Only) 
SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 
( Freight    Only ^    via    Panama    Canal 
ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE  (Fraifci  Only) 
San     Francisco,     Honolulu,     Yokohama, 
Kobe,       Tientsin,       Shanghai,       Manila, 
Saigon,     Singapore,    Calcutta,     Colombo, 
Bombay,  Alexandria,  Bizerta,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Cristobal, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
For  information  apply  to 
General   Offices,    508    California    St. 
Managing  Agents  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 


Balfour,Guthrie  &Co. 

San    Francisco   and    Los   Angeles, 

Portland,    Seattle,    Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and   From   European    Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 
To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  FARES 

AT  ALL  TIMES 

30  Rides  at  the  cost  of  20 

FAMILY  COMMUTATION  BOOKS 
Good  for  six  months 

Ask  our  Agents  or  write 
L  H.  RODEBAUGH,  Traffic  Mgr. 

San  Francisco   Sacramento  Railroad  Co. 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 
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WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO.  j 
SURGEONS'    INSTRUMENTS        m 
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^  Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters  = 

5    441  Sutter  St. — Entire  Building.    Telephone     g 
^         San  Francisco,  Cal.        Douglas  4017 
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STORYETTES. 


{Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  friendly  visitor  patted  little  Georgie  on 
the  head  and  inquired :  "Do  you  go  to 
school?'"  "Yes,  sir."  "And  what  grade  are 
you  in?"  "Third."  "I  suppose  you  can  spell 
nearly  everything?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Can  yon 
spell  'cat*  and  'rat'  ?"  "You  bettcha."  "And 
your  own  name?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Can  you  spell 
'Constantinople'?"  "Aw  you  gwan ;  that's  a 
foreign    langwidge." 


■  Two  salesgirls  in  a  department  store  were 
discussing  life  in  general.  "What  do  you  sup- 
pose is  the  matter  with  me  anyway?  I'm  just 
sick  of  livin',"  said  one.  Said  the  other:  "I 
am,  too.  Take  it  from  me,  we  need  some- 
thing aesthetic  in  our  lives."  "For  Pete's  sake, 
what  is  that?"  ".^Esthetic?  Why,  you  poor 
fish,  it's  putting  perfume  in  your  bath  water, 
and  things  like  that." 


A  country  club  housewife  hired  a  darky  to 
carry  three  tons  of  coal  from  the  curb.  A 
little  later  the  housewife  discovered  that  she 
had  no  money  except  a  five-dollar  bill.  Call- 
ing the  darky,  who  was  about  half  through 
with  the  job,  she  asked  him  if  he  could  change 
the  bill  so  that  he  could  get  his  pay.    "No'm," 


CALL  BEKINS 

FOR  PACKING 


he  replied,  "I  caint.  But  I  c'n  git  it  changed 
over  at  de  groc'ry  sto'e."  The  woman  hesi- 
tated, trying  to  decide  whether  to  take  a 
chance.  "Don'  you  worry,  missus,"  the  darky 
assured  her.  "I'll  come  back  wid  de  change. 
An'  just  to  show  you  it's  all  right,  I'll  go  after 
it  right  now,  and  leave  this  other  ton  of  coal 
I  aint  carried  in  yet  out  in  the  street  as 
s'curity." 


Some  visitors  who  were  being  shown  over 
a  lunatic  asylum  inquired  of  their  guide  what 
method  was  employed  to  discover  when  the 
lunatics  were  sufficiently  recovered  to  leave. 
"Well,"  replied  he,  "it's  this  way.  We  have 
a  big  trough  of  water,  and  we  turn  on  the 
tap.  We  leave  it  running  and  tell  'em  to  bail 
out  the  water  with  pails  until  they've  emptied 
the  trough."  "How  does  that  prove  it?" 
asked  one  of  the  visitors.  "Well,"  said  the 
guide,  "them  as  aint  idiots  turns  off  the  tap." 


Owen  Johnson,  the  novelist,  was  riding  on 
a  Long  Island  train  trying  to  read  his  evening 
paper,  but  was  annoyed  by  two  inebriated  men 
in  the  seat  back  of  him.  Their  conversation 
was  meaningless  drivel,  but  they  spoke  in  loud 
voices  and  had  evidently  been  on  a  spree  of 
several  days.  One  finally  leaned  over  to  John- 
son and  said:  "Shay,  my  fr'en',  what  day  ish 
today  ?"  "Friday !"  said  Johnson,  curtly. 
"Gosh !"  he  said  in  alarm  as  he  arose  un- 
steadily.    "I  gotta  get  off  here." 


and  trained  men  will 
do  the  work. 
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Fire-proof  Storage 

13th  and  Mission  San  Francisco 

Market  15 


MACEDONIA  CIGARETTES 

Private  Stock  to  Order. 
Direct   Import   Turkish 

Leaf. 
Blenders  from  Egyptian 

Factories. 

The  Macedonia  Tobacco  Co. 

46  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 

Maekey  Bid*. .  Tel.  Butter  4482 


An  Irishman  made  his  way  to  a  county  jail 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  governor. 
On  being  ushered  into  that  functionary's  pres- 
ence he  begged  the  favor  of  an  interview  with 
the  prisoner,  who  was  to  suffer  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  in  the  morning.  "No,  my 
man,"  said  the  governor,  "you  can  not  see  the 
prisoner  on  the  day  of  the  execution.  But 
what  might  be  your  business  with  him?" 
"Sure,  sorr,"  answered  Pat,  "it's  his  birth- 
day, and  I  was  after  wishing  him  many  happy 
returns   of  the  day." 


The  squire's  pretty  daughter  was  examining 
the  village  school.  "Now,  children,  can  you 
tell  me  what  a  miracle  is  ?"  The  children 
looked  at  one  another,  but  remained  silent. 
"Can  no  one  answer  this  question?"  the  new 
curate,  who  was  standing  behind  the  squire's 
daughter,  asked.  A  little  girl  was  suddenly 
struck  with  a  brilliant  idea.  She  held  up  her 
hand  excitedly.  "Well,  Jessie?"  the  squire'.-, 
daughter  asked,  smiling  approval.  "Please, 
miss,"  the  small  child  replied  breathlessly, 
"mother  says  'twill  be  a  miracle  if  you  don't 
marry  the  new  curate." 


An  English  soldier  is  allowed  to  "change 
his  religion,"  as  it  is  termed,  if  he  can  con- 
vince his  commanding  officer  that  he  has  good 
reasons.  On  one  occasion  a  man  intimated 
his  desire.  "Now,"  said  the  colonel,  "what 
are    your    reasons?      Have    you    conscientious 
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convictions  in  regard  to  the  matter?"  The 
man  intimated  that  he  had.  "And,"  continued 
the  colonel,  "to  what  denomination  do  you 
wish  to  be  transferred?"  Said  the  ease-taking 
Tommy:  "I  disremember  the  name,  sir,  but 
it's  them  as  parades  for  church  half  an  hour 
later  than  the  others." 


Mr.  Casey  had  recently  obtained  employ- 
ment by  a  subway  construction  company;  and 
one  day,  as  he  was  leaving  home,  Mrs.  Casey 
admonished  him  thus:  "Do  you  moind  now, 
Malachi,  ye  don't  get  hurted.  'Tis  mighty  dan- 
gerous workin'  in  that  subway."  "Never  ye 
fear,  darlin',"  Mr.  Casey  reassured  his  spouse  ; 
"I've  just  borrowed  tin  dollars  from  the  fore- 
man, and  he  don't  let  me  do  any  dangerous 
work'  at  all,  at  all." 


"Biddy,"  remarked  the  newly-wed  Irishman, 
"go  down  and  feed  the  pigs."  "Faith,  and  I 
will  not,"  replied  the  bride.  "Don't  be  after 
contradicting  me,  Biddy,"  retorted  the  hus- 
band. "Haven't  I  just  endowed  you  with  all 
my  worldly  property,  and  if  you  can  not  feed 
your  own  property,  then  it's  ashamed  of  you  I 
am."  This  was  a  new  point  of  view,  so  off 
went  Biddy.  Presently  she  returned.  "Have 
you  fed  the  pigs,  Biddy?"  demanded  her  hus- 
band, sternly.  "Faith,  and  I  have  not,"  she 
answered.  "I  have  done  a  great  deal  better. 
As  they  were  my  own  property  I  have  sold 
them,  so  they'll  trouble  me  no  more." 


An  old  farmer  and  his  wife  drove  to  mar- 
ket one  very  wet  day  when  large  pools  of 
water  bad  formed  in  the  roadway  between  the 
farm  and  the  town.  On  the  return  journey  he 
met  an  old  friend.  "And  how  are  you  today?" 
was  the  friendly  greeting.  "Very  well,  thank 
you."  answered  the  farmer.  "How  is  the 
missus?"  contiued  the  friend.  "Fine,"  an- 
swered the  farmer.  "She's  behind  there" — 
jerking  his  thumb  toward  the  back  of  the 
wagon.  "She's  not  there !"  exclaimed  the 
astonished  friend.  The  old  farmer  turned  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder.  Then  he  coolly  re- 
plied :  "Humph !  That  accounts  for  the 
splash." 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 


Address  to  the  Artists. 
Do   you   crave  fame,  my  boy?     Abjure  ambition 

To  set  your  name  on  countless  wagging  tongues? 
'Twerc  well,  then,  to  select  the  proper  mission, 

To  measure  ladders  ere  you  tempt  the  rungs. 

First,    if  an   audience  of  real  dimensions 

You  seek,  and  dare  be  honest  with  yourself, 

Stuff   art   for   art's   sake,    and   such-like   conventions 
Of  esoteric  piffle,  on  the  shelf. 

For  Fame's  no  Fame  unless  it's  widely  bruited 
And  Fame's  no  us.e  if  you  must  first  expire; 

Fame  is  the  count  of  hands  that  you've  recruited 
Into  a  claque  to  fan  the  daily  fire. 

How    simple,   then :    though   some  dilate   on    rigors ! 

All  you've  to  do  is  find  the  shortest  means, 
In    any   line,    that  yields  the   biggest   figgers, — 

And  lo!  the  Formula  is  in  your  jeans. 

Strive,  therefore,  for  the  highest  and  the  noblest — 
In  aggregates:    aim  not  at  cloister's  door 

Or   recondite   redoubt,   for   no   one's  so  blest 
Of  plaudits  that  he  does  not  sigh  for  more. 

Apply   this   yardstick,    now :    suppose  artistic 
Your  bent,  you  will  not  let  yourself  be  fooled 

Into   pursuit   of  gods  false  and   sophistic: 
Aware  that  Sargent,    Redfield,  Homer  pooled 

Are  not  known  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  number 
To  whom  Bud  Fisher  is  a  household  name, 

You'll  apprehend  how  futile  'tis  to  cumber 
The  lists  with  aught  but  the  supremest  Fame. 

Or  if  unto   the  drama  you  are  faring 

Why  pin  your  faith  to  Shakespeare  histrions? 

Great   reputation?     Why,  there's  no  comparing 
With   Chaplin,   Pickford,   and  like  paragons. 

In   music   where    are  d'Indy  and   MacDowell 
Beside  George  Cohan  and  Irv  (Jazz)    Berlin? 

Symphonies?      But   the  hoot  of  a  lone  owl 
Lost    in    the   Bravos   of   a    shimmy  dinl 

Letters?      You   pedestal    a   Leonard    Merrick, 
A    Conrad,    a   Galsworthy,   to  the   heights. 

What    folly!      Hearken    to    the    shouts    hysteric 
For  "Pollyannas,"  Beaches,  and  Bell  Wrights! 

Can  you  deny  it?     Likewise,  can  you  beat  it? 

Where  one  man  reads  with  zest  a  harsh  critique 
Of    prostituted    taste    a    thousand    eat    it — . 

The  stuff,  I  mean!     Of  course,  it's  simply  pique, 

Backbiting,    hollow    envy:    these    traduccrs 
Wasting  their  venom  on   Olympians! — 

Pshah,    they're    not    even    heard,    jaundiced    grape- 
juicers, 
By  the  best-seller  drunk  on — Americans! 

Then,   where  do  those  who'd  guide  the  public  get 
off, 
Weighting    profound     "Reviews"     with     studious 
strains?. 
By  a  bored  world  ignored,  in  vain  they  let  off 
Beside  the  Herbert  Kaufmans  and  Frank  Cranes. 

And  poetry?     Who   reads  the  Frosts,  the  Lowells, 
Sassoons  and  Sandburgs?     Sands  that  unheeded 
run! 
An   Edgar  Guest  transcends  them  with  smug  "Oh 
wells," 
And  a  Walt  Mason  scores  three  score  to  one. 

What  is  the  use?     Why  let  tradition  maim  us? 

What  in  the  end  are  the  Criteria  worth? 
Behold  the  artist  of  the  lot  most   famous — 

Jack  Dempsey,  best-known  man  in  all  the  earth! 
— Stanley  K.  Wilson  in  New  York  Evening  Post. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle    of   the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San    Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the    following   department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott  entertained  at  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis.  Among  those 
with  them  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion 
Tucker,  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mrs.  Eugene  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  Lawrence  Harris,  Mr.  Stewart  Lowery, 
Mr.   Percy   King,   and  Mr.   William  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  luncheon  Monday, 
her  guests  including  Mrs.  Ernest  Stent,  Mrs.  Stet- 
son Winslow,  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Dean,  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin, 
Mrs.  Norris  Davis,  Mrs.  Butler  Breeden,  Miss 
Celia  O'Connor,  and  Miss  Cornelia  O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Robert  Nuttall  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
Thursday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  Dearborn  Clark,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lord,  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Crockett,  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger,  Mrs.  Frank  Ander- 
son, and  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  entertained  at  tea  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Milton 
Esberg,  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Lucas, 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehrman,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sloss,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter S.  Franklin,  Mrs.  George  Somers,  Mrs.  Claude 
Corbusier,  Mrs.  A.  Haas,  Mrs.  Stuart  Baldwin, 
Miss  Lena  Blanding,  Miss  Barbara  Donohoe,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Williams. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Berrien  Anderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Jenkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith,  Miss  Audrey 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Frank  Shaughnessy. 

Miss  Claire  Knight  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  last  Thursday  by  Miss  Jessie 
Knowles.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Jack  Okell, 
Mrs.  Theodore  Rethers,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Frank  Moller, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Hall,  Miss  Hatherly  Brittain.  Miss 
Elva  GhirardelH,  Miss  Helen  Rodolph,  Miss  Ger- 
aldine  King,  Miss  Mary  Kennedy.  Miss  Laura 
Miller,  Miss  Juanita  Ghirardelli,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Magee,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams,  Miss  Doris 
Schmieden,  Miss  Margaret  Webster,  Miss  Amanda 
McNear,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Virginia 
Smith,  and  Miss  Katherine  Bentley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Com- 
mander and  Mrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Mrs.  Templeton 
Crocker,    and    Mrs.    George    Garritt. 

A  no-host  dinner  was  given  Saturday  evening 
at  the  Burlingame  Club,  the  members  of  the  party 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery,  M~ 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds 
Lyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hays  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Ruther 
ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Fullam  Sands,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Mr.  Wendell 
Kuhn,  and   Mr.   Kenneth    Moore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hays  Smith  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening.  In  the  party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Moffitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford    Wilson,    and    Mrs.    Templeton    Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bentley  entertained  at 
dinner  last  Wednesday  evening  before  the  benefit 
for  the  Canon  Kip  Memorial  Mission.  In  their 
party  were  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss  Claire 
Knight,  Miss  Katherine  Bentley,  Mr.  Merrill 
Brown,  and  Mr.   Harwood  White. 

Mrs.  Donald  Campbell  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  Thursday,  complimenting  Miss  Claire  Knight. 
Among  those  at  the  luncheon  were  Miss  Elizabeth 
Watt,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss  Laura  Miller. 
Miss  Helen  Brack,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams,  Mis^ 
Barbara  Kimble,  Miss  Alysse  Allen,  Miss  Margaret 
Buckbee,  Miss  Dorothy  Grissim,  Miss  Geraldine 
King,  Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss  Helen  Lee,  Miss 
Janice  Ewer,  Miss  Katherine  Stoney,  Miss  Kath- 
erine Bentley,   and   Miss  Virginia  Smith. 

Mrs.  Percy  Walker  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
in    Piedmont    for  Mrs.    Edward    Gilman. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Henry  Price  complimented  Sir 
Karl  and  Lady  Knudsen  at  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Leimert  gave  a  dinner  a 
few  evenings  ago  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf  and 
Country  Club,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Cavalier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Mosher, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Newell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Volkmann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Clark,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Bates,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart 
Hawley. 

Mrs.  Francis  Davis  was  a  luncheon  hostess  last 
Thursday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart,  Mrs.  James 
Ellis  Tucker,  Mrs.  Alston  Hayne,  Mrs.  Marcel 
Cerf,    and    Miss   Eda   Beronio. 

Mrs.  Charles  Butters  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
in  Piedmont  for  Mrs.  Harry  Webb  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Maitland  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
for  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Kellogg.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wheeler,  Sr.,  Mrs.  James  Lang- 
home,  Mrs.  Edward  Rogers,  Mrs.  George  Shrevc, 
Mrs.  George  Moore,  Mrs.  Samuel  Dutton,  Mrs. 
Robert  Davis,  Mrs.  Arthur  Whitney,  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Buchanan,  Mrs.  Frederick  Mead,  Mrs.  F.  B. 
1  ,'elch,  Mrs.  Minnie  Clark  Porter,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Jrimm,  Mrs.  William  Plummer,  Mrs.  Herman 
ochussler,  Mrs.  Charles  Slack,  Mrs.  George  Mc- 
Near, Mrs.  William  Wood,  Mrs.  Charles  Green, 
Mrs.  Cullen  Welty,  Mrs.  John  Wright,  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford  Clarke,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Spear. 

Miss  Jane  Carrigan  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mrs.  Chouteau  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  James  Thompson,  Mrs.  Dearborn  Clark, 
Mrs.    'i  .oward    Park,    Mrs.    Francis   Langton,    Miss 


Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Elizabeth  Schmieden,  Miss 
Katherine  Robinson,  Miss  Newell  Bull,  Miss  Vere 
de  Vere  Adams,  Miss  Katherine  Stoney,  Miss 
Katherine  Bentley,  Miss  Helen  Slater,  Miss  Ger- 
aldine King,  Miss  Audrey  Willett,  Miss  Loring 
Harris,  Miss  Helen  Brack,  Miss  Elizabeth  Folger, 
Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Ruth  Whitley,  Miss  Ade- 
laide Griffith,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Doris 


Wirtner,  Miss  Marian  Wirtner,  Miss  Doris  Fagan, 
Miss  Barbara  Kimble,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss 
Alysse  Allen,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Ola  Wil- 
lett, Miss  Dorothy  Gebbbardt,  Miss  Frances  Lent, 
and    Miss    Margaret    Buckbee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Poett  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 
day evening  at  the  Burlingame  Club,  their  guests 
including   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Harry    Howard,    Mr.    and 


Mrs.  Gerald  Williamson,  Miss  Emily  Timlow,  Mil 
Ruth  Hobart,  Mr.  William  Jackson,  Mr.  Edwai 
Eyre,  Jr. 

Miss  Frances  Stent  gave  a  dinner  Saturda 
evening  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club.  Mr.  ari 
Mrs.   Ernest  Stent  chaperoned  the  affair. 

Mrs.  Gaillard  Stoney  entertained  at  luncheo 
Thursday,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Marcus  Kosi 
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dhicago  Limited 

Harvey  Dining  Car — Observa- 
tion Car  and  all  the  comforts  of 
the  popular  California  Limited 

Leaves  San  Francisco  ....    9.00  a.m. 

Oakland  uoth  and  san  Pablo)  .    9.05  a.m. 
Arrives  Chicago  (3rd  Day)     .    .    .    2.00  p.m. 


Two  other  daily  trans- 
continental trains  leave 
at  7.00  a.m.  and  8.00  p.m. 
for  Kansas  City  and 
Chicago. 

and  also 
Two  daily  trains  leaving 
at  2.00  p.m.  and  4.00  p.m. 
to  Stockton,  Fresno  and 
other  Valley  cities. 


Phone  Sutter  7600 
City  Ticket  Office,  50  Post  St. 

OB 

Market  Street  Ferry 
San  Francisco 
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ARE  YOU 


PHONE 


OU       ft 

Moving I  !1  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  --  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


land,  Mrs.  William  Ashburner,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Pickering,  Mrs.  Timothy  Healy,  Mrs.  Edward 
Holmes,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond,  Mrs.  William  Magee, 
and    Miss   Mary    Louise   Phelan. 

Mrs.  Hubert  Lee  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at  the 
Town  and   Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  were  dinner  hosts 
Friday  evening. 

Mrs.  Hasket  Derby  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  complimenting  Mis. 
Samuel   Robinson  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Brunn  entertained  at  din- 
ner   last    Thursday    evening.      Among   their   guests 


THE  PALACE  HOTEL 

for 


s 


ervice 

atisfaction 
miles 


A  wonderfully  effective 
combination 


Management  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  I  i  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 

Manager 
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San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.      Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

New  Quality  Luncheon 

228  GRANT  AVENUE 

THIRD  FLOOR         TAKE  ELEVATOR 
Phone  Douglas  4423 


were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Forderer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Williams, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  McBryde,  Dr.  and  Mr=.  Albert  Houston, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Morrow,  Miss  Marian 
Leigh  Mailliard,  Dr.  Walter  Baldwin,  Dr.  B.  F. 
McElroy,  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Musgrave. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne  entertained  at  din- 
ner Monday  night  at  the  St.  Francis,  their  guests 
having  included  Mr.  and  Mis.  Kenneth  Kingsbury, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Wayman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCor- 
mick, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Gallagher,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Madison. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and    from   this    city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.    Ogden    Mills    returned    last    week    to    New 

York  from  a  brief  visit  in  Millbrae  with  his  father, 

Mr.    Ogden    Mills,   and   Lady   Granard.  . 

Miss    Jennie    Blair    has    returned    to    the    Clift 

Hotel,   after  an  absence  of  six  months  abroad. 

Count  Jean  de  Limur,  who  has  been  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crocker  in  Burlingame, 
will  remain  in  California  indefinitely  and  has  taken 
apartments  in  town   at  the  Pacific  Union  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Wakefield  returned  last 
week  from  Tahiti. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Rees  and  the  Misses 
Margaret  and  Frances  Rees  will  leave  the  first  of 
March    for    Europe. 

Miss  Louise  Boyd  returned  the  first  of  the 
week    from   abroad. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Stow  left  Santa  Barbara  last  week 
for  New  York  to  join  Mr.  Stow.  They  will  sail 
later  in  the  month   for  their  home  in  Manila. 

Miss  Elvira  Mejia  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco  from  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Winslow  Williams  are  visit- 
ing in  Baltimore  with  the  former's  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Winslow  Williams.  They  have  been  in 
Bath,  Maine,  for  the  past  month  with  the  parents 
of  the  bride,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Sewell. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Bruce  has  arrived  in  Santa  Barbara 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Harry  Tevis  sailed  recently  from  New  York 
for   Havana. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Davis  arrived  last  week 
from  Hollister  and  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
Fairmont  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gayle  Anderton  and  their  children 
will  leave  the  first  of  March  for  New  York  and 
Europe. 

Mrs.  Edward  Howard  will  return  next  week 
from  a  visit  in  Boston  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Whitweil. 

Mrs.  Warren  Smith  and  her  little  daughter, 
Cora  Louise,  will  leave  the  end  of  the  month  for 
Guatemala  to  join    Mr.    Smith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcel  Cerf  have  reopened  their 
Vallejo  Street  home,  after  a  sojourn  of  several 
weeks   en    the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mrs.  Harry  Malone  returned  last  week  to  Napa, 
after   a   brief  visit  in    San    Francisco. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Philip  Wales  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Menlo  Park. from  a  trip  to  Coro- 
nado. 

Colonel  John  B.  Murphy  has  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, after  a  few  days'  visit  in  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Murphy  will  remain  in  town  for  several 
weeks    longer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lothrop  of  Boston  are 
spending  three  weeks  in  San  Francisco.  They  are 
at  the  Clift  Hotel. 

Mrs.    Frank  Johnson    and    Miss    Jennie    Hooker 
left  the  first  of  the  week  for  Southern  California. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Eyre    Pinckard    spent    the    week- 
end in  Ross  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milieu  Griffith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Norris  left  Wednesday 
for  New  York  and  will  sail  later  in  the  spring  for 
England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin,  who  recently  re 
turned  from  Southern  California,  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  Del  Monte  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Colonel  Charles  Black  has  left  for  New  York, 
after  a  fortnight's  sojourn,  in  San  Francisco  and 
Burlingame. 

Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs  and  Mr.  Charles  Nelson 
Shaw  have  arrived  from  New  York  and  are  visit- 
ing   in    Del    Monte. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.   Alfred    Oyster   have    taken   apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    Cameron    and    Mr.    and 
Mrs.    Joseph    Tobin   spent   the    week-end    in    Pebble 
Beach  with   Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblec  have  returned  to 
Ross  from  a  trip  to   Del   Monte. 

Miss  Helen  Foster  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  an  absence  of  several  months  in  the 
East  and  the  South. 

Miss    Elena    Folger    has    returned    from    a    visit 

with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    J.    C.    Raas    and    their    daughter, 

Mrs.    Uda   Waldrop,    are    spending   a    fortnight    in 

Santa    Uarbara  at  the   Ambassador. 

Mrs.    Sydney    Cloman    and    Mrs.    Samuel    Knight 
have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Southern  California. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Stuart    Haldorn    have    returned 
from  a  sojourn   at  Del   Monte. 

Mrs.  Harry  Webb  left  yesterday  for  Santa  Bar- 
bara, after  a  month's  visit  in    San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Knight  and  Miss  Claire 
Knight  have  left  for  New  York  en  route  to  Eu- 
rope. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapliam  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sherman  Ford  are  spending  several  days  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  and  Miss  Marian 
McAllister  left  Friday  for  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Commander    and    Mrs.    Van    Antwerp    have    re- 
turned to  Burlingame  from  a  visit  at  Pebble  Beach. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  spent  the  week-end 
at   Del    Monte. 

Oakland  Hotel  arrivals  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leo  K.  Cotterman  and  their  children,  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands;  Mr.  John  Graham,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Mr.  C.  H.  Ward,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Rea,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Sullivan, 
Sacramento;  Mr.  W.  A.  Burch,  Fresno;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Ritchie,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  F.  A.  Kauff- 


man,  Chicago;  Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  San  Mateo; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Kingsbury,  Atascadero; 
Mr.  W.  R.  Mantz,  Anron,  Ohio;  Dr.  Stephen 
Hasbrouck,  San  Diego;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B. 
Eaton,  Portland;  Mr.  J.  D.  Goldsmith,  Chicago; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  S.  Miller,  Sacramento;  Mr.  an* 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Smith,  Fresno;  Mr.  A.  R.  Dankworth, 
Rochester,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs  George  S. 
Hobbie,    Buffalo,    New    York. 

Recent  Palace  arrivals  are  Mr.  R.  E.  Williams, 
Portland;  Mr.  Emiiio  Gogorza,  New  York;  Mr.  O. 
H.  Barker,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  I.  W.  Alexander, 
Fresno;  Mr.  A.  J.  Carr,  Houston,  Texas;  Mr.  C. 
W.  Young,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  Mr.  Louis 
Wuichet,  Chicago ;  Mr.  B.  W.  McKenzie,  San 
Diego;  Mr.  B.  R.  Brown,  Sacramento;  Mr.  E.  C. 
Ball,  Fresno;  Mr.  A.  M.  Mortesen,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  Frank  Freeman,  Willows;  Mr.  L.  N.  Stoll, 
Pasadena;  Mr.  M.  I.  Mayer,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Weil,  Cleveland;  Mr.  C.  L.  Johnson, 
St.   Louis;  Mr.   F.    R.    Burrows,    Chicago. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  St.  Francis  are 
Mr.  R.  T.  Cochran,  New  York;  Mr.  J.  E.  Bland, 
Detroit;  Mr.  Harp  F.  Smothers,  Kansas  City;  Mr. 
T.  J.  Moss,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  A.  H.  Landram,  Ta- 
coma;  Mr.  E.  A.  Lindsley,  Spokane;  Mr.  George 
Frey,  Cincinnati;  Mr.  George  A.  Robbins,  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  Warren  C.  Nixon,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  E.  T. 
Howson,  Chicago ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Lane,  New  York ; 
Mr.  E.  S.  Dewald,  Salt  Lake  City;  Dr.  E.  M. 
Goydoll,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Graham, 
Kansas  City;  Mr.  J.  H.  Remick,  New  York;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Neely,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  L. 
V.   Graham,  Kansas  City. 


Mr.   and   Mrs.    Graeme   MacDonald    are   be 
ing  congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


Paul  Elder  Lectures. 

Paul  Elder  has  arranged  an  interesting  pro- 
gramme for  the  February  series  of  Saturday 
afternoon  lectures  to  be  given  in  the  Paul 
Elder  Gallery  and  free  to  the  public.  Follow- 
ing is  the  calendar: 

Saturday,  February  5th — Edgcumb  Pinchon, 
author  and  lecturer,  "The  Philosophy  of  Mys- 
ticism." 

Saturday,  February  12th — Katharane  Edson 
of  the  Katharane  Edson  School  of  Dancing, 
"Gesture  in  Motion."  Demonstrated  by  Miss 
Edson  and  Miss  Allee. 

Saturday,  February  19th — Arthur  Bridgman 
Clark,  professor  art  department,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, "Art  Principles  in  House-Building." 

Saturday,  February  26th — Fritzie  Remont, 
graphologist,  "Renewing  Acquaintance  with  an 
Old   Science." 

—«  »- 

Carried  Live  Eagles 

During  a  journey  from  Peking  to  Kaigan, 
in  China,  some  American  engineers  were 
favored  by  a  most  extraordinary  sight. 

Near  a  beautiful  temple  they  came  upon 
a  great  company  of  men,  carrying  what 
seemed  to  the  Americans  the  most  unheard- 
of  cargo — each  man  two  eagles !  All,  men 
and  eagles  alike,  were  seated  upon  the  ground 
when  the  stranger's  first  caught  sight  of  them, 
and  the  men  said  they  were  taking  the  birds 
into  Mongolia  to  recover  their  plumage,  and 
that  they  were  kept  in  Peking  for  the  purpose 
of  making  eagle  feather  fans;  but  other  people 
told  the  Americans  afterward  that  the  birds 
were  being  taken  to  catch  hares  and  other 
game   for  their  masters,   and   possibly   also   to 


Hotel  Whitcomb 

at  Civic  Center 

announces 
another 

Bridge  Tea 

Next  Tuesday- 
afternoon  from 
2:30  to  4:30  in 
the  picturesque 
Sun  Lounge. 


You  are  cordially 
invited 


catch  more  eagles.  Probably  both  stories  were 
correct. 

Presently  the  men  got  up  and  went  oft" 
carrying  their  burdens,  about  forty  very  large 
eagles  and  forty  smaller  ones.  The  smaller 
birds  sat  each  upon  a  basket  dangling  from 
the  man's  shoulder  pole.  Each  basket  was 
apparently  full  of  something  or  other,  the 
Americans  could  not  see  what,  but  the  larger 
eagles  sat  on  the  poles  at  the  other  end,  and 
it  was  amusing  to  see  them  turning  round  and 
balancing  themselves  and  generally  settling 
themselves  comfortably  before  setting  off. 

The  men  seemed  not  to  have  the  least 
anxiety  lest  these  fierce  creatures,  with  their 
powerful  beaks,  should  each  take  a  nip  out  of 
the   cheek   nearest  them    as   they   went   along. 


Insects  which  spend  most  of  their  lives  in 
a  torpid  or  semitorpid  conditions  are  seldom 
injured  and  never  killed  by  being  frozen. 
There  are  numerous  instances  of  travelers  in 
mountain  regions  having  found  beetles  and 
butterflies  above  the  snow  line  which  were 
stiff,  frozen,  and  apparently  dead.  When  car- 
ried down  to  the  warmer  air  in  the  valley. 
however,    they   revived   in   a  very   short   time. 


CONGRESS    GRILL 

Announces  with  pleasure  its  removal 

from  447  Powell  Street  to  new 

and  larger  quarters  at 

441  POWELL  STREET 

San  Francisco 

Opening  Date:  Thursday,  February  3, 1921 

Private  Booths  for  Ladies 


: 

JAMES     . 

* 

£$*% 

Mausoleum  construction,  while  sometimes  of  great  and  massive  size,  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  confined  to  large  proportions  or  to  great  outlay  of  expense. 

Modern  design  and  methods  of  operation  have  brought  the  Mausoleum  to  within  the  reach 
of  the  moderate  fortune.  And  this  has  been  accomplished  without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
degrees    of   permanency    or    beauty. 

Inquiry  as  to  further  detail  places  you  under  no  obligation. 


Booklet   "DA"   mailed   upon   application 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

CONTRACTORS 
Granite — Stone— Building— Memorial 


3   Pjtrero  Ave.,  San  Francisco 


1350  Palmetto   St.,  Los 
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FOR  INVESTMENT 

of 

PERSONAL  OR  TRUST  FUNDS 

we  offer 


7% 


in  amounts  of  $1000 
SECURED  BY      " ' 


First  Mortgage  on 
California   Farms 

producing  an  ample  income  to  repay 
the  mortgage 

WILLIAM  R.  STAATS 
COMPANY 

477  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telephone   Kearny  301 


KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Mistress—  Have  you  swept  under  the  car- 
pet? Maid — Yes,  mum!  I  sweep  everything 
under  the  carpet. — Stockholm  Kaspcr. 

"Why  is  Mrs.  Grabb  so  angry  with  you?" 
"It  seems  that  the  cook  she  lured  away  from 
me  is  not  satisfactory." — Boston  Transcript. 

Small  Boy — What's  the  use  of  washing  my 
hands  before  I  go  to  school,  mother  ?  I'm  not 
one  of  those  who  are  always  raising  them  ! — 
Cartoons. 

Mrs.  Goodhari — What  would  you  say  if  T 
gave  you  a  nice  drink  of  lemonade  ?  Neigh- 
bor's Child  (aged  six) — Here's  lookin'  at  you! 
— Buffalo  Express. 

"Above  all.  don't  go  out  without  permission. 
The  wolves  will  eat  you."  "Oh,  grandma ! 
There  aren't  any  wolves  any  more.  It's  auto 
bandits  now." — Paris  he  Rirc. 

Profesor — Felicia,  I  have  just  discovered  a 
new  star!  His  Spouse — As  if  you  couldn't 
spend  your  time  better  trying  to  discover  me 
a  cook! — Paris  Le  Journal  Amusqnt. 

"Be'  careful  of  that  woman.  Jim — she's  dan- 
gerous.'" "What  do  you  mean?  Has  she  got 
a  husband  she  doesn't  want  or  hasn't  she  got 
one  she  does  want  ?"' — Pitt  Panther. 

Dibbs — What's  your  opinion  of  the  Mal- 
thusian  theory  ?  Dabbs — Aw,  it  takes  a  regu- 
lar brewmaster  to  turn  out  any  malt  beverage 
fit  to  enthuse  over! — Buffalo  Express. 

Jones — I  see  Cincinnati  men  are  going  to 
keep  their  hats  on  in  elevators  hereafter. 
Smith — Yes,  Cincinnati  is  ambitious  to  be 
just  like  New  York. — Xezc  York  Herald. 

She — Oh,  Harold!  That  new  housemaid 
has  dropped  my  diamond  ring  down  the  sink. 
He — Xever  mind,  dear,  I'll  take  it  out  of  her 
next  month's   wages. — London   Passing  Show. 

"Why  did  Tom  quit  the  photographer's 
daughter  after  all  these  months  ?"  "He  says 
he's  been  calling  four  times  a  week,  and  she 
hasn't  gotten  half  through  the  picture  album 
yet." — Brown  Jug. 

"'The  old  oaken  bucket  doesn't  hang  in  the 
well  any  more,"  remarked  Uncle  Bill  Bottle- 
top.  "Where  is  it  now  ?"  "They've  got  it  out 
in  the  kitchen  mucin'  yeast  cakes  into  it." — 
Washington    Star. 

Mamma  Willis — Why  don't  you  like  to  play 
with  the  little  boy  next  door?  He  plays  fair, 
doesn't  he?  Willie  Willis — Oh,  yes.  Mamma 
Willis — And   he   doesn't   hit  you   when   vou're 


The  Chain  Broke 

At  Its  Weakest  Link 

Causing  a  bad  wreck,  just  as  many  a  man's 
affairs  have  been  wrecked  by  a  weak  busi- 
ness link. 

That  weak  business  link  in  some  cases 
proves  to  have  been  use  of  an  office  desk 
or  safe,  allowing  valuable  papers  to  become 
lost  through  carelessness,  fire,  or  theft. 

For  as  little  as  §4  a  year  a  safe  deposit  box 
can  be  rented  in  the  Crocker  Safe  Deposit 
Vaults,  meaning  safety. 
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down,  does  he?  Willie  Willis — Xo ;  but  he 
might  as  well.  He  hits  me  every  time  I  get 
up. — Kansas   City  Star. 

"Bennie  Eeanborough  says  he  is  nobody's 
fool."  "I  know,  but  some  one  will  get  him 
yet." — Youngstozcn    Telegram. 

"Lord,"  prayed  the  old  colored  brother, 
"don't  send  more  blessings  than  I  can  take 
care  of,  but  when  they  git  a  good  start,  an* 
act  like  they  want  to  keep  coming,  don't  stop 
em  !" — Atlanta   Constitution. 

Customer — Do  you  have  a  book  called  "Les- 
sons on  Stringed  Instruments"?  Clerk — Xot 
at  present,  sir,  but  we  have  one  here  just  as 
good.      Customer — :l   prefer  the   book   I   asked 


for  as  I  don't  know  anything  about  music 
Clerk — Aren't  you  interested  in  music  in  an; 
way,  sir  ?  Customer — Oh,  certainly.  I'm  :| 
teacher  of  the  banjo  by  mail. — Pennsylvania 
Punch  Bowl. 

"Women  are  inconsistent."  "What  now  ? 
"Take  Mrs.  Flubdub.  She  always  objectcj 
to  her  husband  drinking."  "Well?"  "Nov 
she's  trying  to  manufacture  home  brew  fo 
him." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"My  butcher  congratulated  me  today  on   thl 
rumor  that  clothes  are  going  down."     "Well? 
"He    was    so    nice    about    it   that   of    course 
couldn't    kick    when    he    charged    me    a    littl 
more  for  meat." — Detroit  Free  Press. 
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drop  vitriol  upon  raw  wounds,  to  misrepresent,  to  exas- 
perate, to  infuriate,  and  to  inflame.  To  remonstrate 
with  such  children  of  hell  is  to  waste  labor.  But  per- 
haps it  is  not  waste  of  labor  to  remind  ourselves  that 
powder  magazines  do  sometimes  explode,  and  from  the 
most  unexpected  causes.  We  may  also  realize  the  fact 
that  a  war  between  America  and  England  would  mean 
the  disappearance  from  the  globe  of  the  white  race^ 
The  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  would  be  Asiatic. 
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War  with  England. 

There  is  something  decidedly  suspicious  about  the 
report  of  a  London  conclave  in  which  the  representa- 
tives of  American  newspapers  were  warned  by  a  high 
official  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  that  war  between 
America  and  Great  Britain  was  becoming  a  possibility. 
There  is  only  one  man  in  the  British  Foreign  Office 
who  would  be  empowered  to  take  so  extraordinary  a 
step  and  that  man  is  Arthur  James  Balfour — the  last 
man  on  earth  likely  to  do  such  a  thing,  or  to  deviate  in 
the  least  from  the  strict  rules  of  diplomatic  decorum. 
Anything  is  possible  at  a  time  when  all  precedents  are 
being  broken  everywhere,  but  at  least  we  may  say  that 
the  incident  is  highly  improbable,  not  only  because  the 
indicated  situation  does  not  exist,  but  because,  even  if 
it  did  exist,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  would  be 
handled  in  so  stupid  a  way. 

None  the  less  we  may  learn  something  even  from  a 
canard.  There  are  people  here,  and  perhaps  there  are 
people  in  England,  and  certainly  there  are  people  in 
Russia  and  Germany,  who  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  provoke  a  quarrel  between  America  and  Eng- 
land. They  have  money  and  influence.  They  are  past 
masters  in  the  art  of  seeming  to  do  one  thing  and 
actually  doing  another.  They  know  how  to  play  on 
the  emotionalism  that  has  followed  the  war  everywhere 
and  nowhere  more  markedly  than  here.  Our  own  news- 
papers are  sinister  evidences  of  a  resolve  steadily  to 


The  Japanese  in  California. 

Eastern  people  are  sometimes  a  little  perplexed  by  the 
Western  attitude  toward  the  Japanese,  or  by  what  they 
are  allowed  to  know  of  that  attitude  through  sources 
that  are  not  always  reliable.  The  Japanese  in  the  At- 
lantic states  is  still  something  of  a  rara  avis.  He  may 
be  a  university  student,  or  a  trader,  or  a  house  servant, 
or  a  tourist,  but  he  is  always  interesting,  often  useful, 
and  rarely  objectionable.  That  he  should  be  anywhere 
regarded  as  a  nuisance  or  a  danger  is  sometimes  incom- 
prehensible to  those  who  see  only  those  few  favored 
representatives  of  the  race  that  have  filtered  through, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  country. 

And  so  the  Argonaut  is  often  asked  for  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  California  view  of  the  Japanese  problem. 
It  is  a  question  easy  to  ask,  but  peculiarly  hard  to 
answer.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  California  view 
that  has  a  right  so  to  describe  itself.  There  are  many 
California  views,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  as  wide 
apart  as  the  poles.  Self-interest  is  j'ust  as  assertive 
here  as  elsewhere.  Here  as  elsewhere  there  is  breadth 
of  view  as  well  as  narrowness,  long  sight  as  well  as 
short,  with  apathy  at  one  extreme  and  racial  spite  at 
the  other.  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  sections  of 
California  life  that  profit  by  the  presence  of  large  num- 
bers of  Japanese,  just  as  there  are  people  everywhere 
who  will  profit  by  anything.  Self-interest  is  usually 
vociferous  and  it  is  so  in  this  instance,  sometimes  to 
the  distortion  of  the  facts  and  always  to  the  confusion 
of  the  true  issue. 

Man)'  California  farmers,  for  example,  are  advocates 
of  Japanese  immigration.  Ranch  life  on  a  large  scale 
involves  forms  of  arduous  toil  that  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial, but  that  the  white  man  will  not  do.  The  farmer 
who  sees  his  fruit  rotting  on  the  ground  or  on  the 
trees  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  he  overlooks  the  larger 
ethnic  problems  and  snatches  eagerly  at  the  Asiatic 
labor  that  will  save  him  in  his  predicament.  He  be- 
comes, in  a  sense,  pro-Japanese,  and  he  says  so.  His 
plight  is  a  real  one,  and  of  course  it  includes  indirectly 
the  whole  population  of  the  state,  seeing  that  it  is  the 
farm  that  feeds  us  all. 

Then  again  there  is  the  domestic  element,  and  so  we 
find  large  numbers  of  women  who  are  tacit  advocates 
of  Japanese  immigration.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Domestic  help  is  almost  unobtainable  except  from  the 
Asiatic.  The  housewife  must  either  summon  the 
Asiatic  to  her  aid  or  she  must  entirely  remodel  her 
manner  of  living,  and  usually  that  is  nearly  impossible. 
The  Asiatic  cleans  her  house  and  cooks  her  meals.  He 
does  whatever  has  to  be  done,  and  he  does  it  quietly 
and  well.  Unless  these  things  are  done  by  the  Asiatic 
they  can  not  be  done  at  all.  We  need  have  no  doubt 
that  time  will  bring  readjustment  and  reorganization, 
but  that  is  small  comfort  to  the  housewife  who  can  not 
wait  on  the  leisurely  processes  of  time.  It  must  be 
understood  that  this  is  in  no  sense  a  question  of  cheap 
labor.  Japanese  labor  is  by  no  means  cheap.  Quite 
the  contrary.  The  farmer  does  not  employ  Japanese 
labor  out  of  regard  for  his  wage  sheet.  He  employs 
Japanese  labor  because  he  can  get  no  other.  The  house- 
wife is  not  animated  by  motives  of  economy  when  she 
hires  a  Japanese  servant.  She  has  no  choice.  The 
Japanese  have  the  fullest  sense  of  their  own  value. 
They  do  not  compete  with  the  white  man  in  the  matter 
of  wages.     Usually  speaking  there  is  no  white  man  to 


compete  with.  They  exact  the  last  obtainable  penny 
from  their  employers,  and  usually  they  are  neither  ab- 
ject nor  servile.  There  are  still  other  and  smaller 
classes  who  favor  Japanese  immigration.  Those  who 
have  land  to  sell,  for  example,  do  not  much  mind  whom 
they  sell  it  to.  Japanese  money  is  as  good  as  any 
other. 

The  labor  element  is  probably  foremost  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  Japanese  labor.     It  was  foremost  in  its  op- 

J  position  to  the  Chinese,  although  the  Chinese  now 
provoke  none  of  the  resentments  directed  toward  the 
Japanese.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  now  no 
Chinese  problem  it  may  be  said  that  the  Chinaman  is 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  Japanese,  more  loyal, 
more  benign,  and  more  conscientious.  The  attitude  of 
the  labor  element  is  not  usually  based  upon  an  actually 
existing  competition  because  there  is  very  little  of  this. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Japanese  competition 
will  speedily  come,  although  not  necessarily  a  competi- 
tion of  wages.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the 
invading  wave  will  presently  touch  the  industrial 
activities  of  the  state.  Indeed  it  has  already  done  so  in 
the  case  of  the  laundries.  The  Japanese  are  opening 
shops  everywhere,  and  this  must  be  to  the  detriment  of 
the  white  trader.  It  can  not  be  long  before  they  will 
take  their  place,  not  only  in  every  department  of  the 
labor  world,  but  also  in  the  world  of  manufacturing, 
both  as  workmen  and  as  owners.  Then  the  competition 
will  be  very  real. 

It  will  be  none  the  less  real  because  it  will  not  be 
a  competition  of  wages  or  prices.  It  will  be  something 
much  more  damaging,  and  the  labor  element  can  not 
be  blamed  for  its  fears  except  by  those  who  regard  the 
workman  as  a  mere  machine  for  the  production  of 
things.  American  industry  is  now  firmly  based  on  cer- 
tain fundamental  conceptions  of  human  rights,  and  chief 
among  these  rights  is  the  limitation  of  the  working 
day.  The  Japanese  know  of  no  such  rights.  Every- 
thing is  subsidiary  to  production.  If  the  American 
workman  with  his  eight-hour  day  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  Japanese  whose  day  is  just  so  long  as  human 
nature  can  endure,  the  American  workman  must  either 
conform  with  Japanese  ideas  or  he  must  go  under. 
The  eight-hour-day  man  can  not  compete  with  the 
twelve-hour-day  man.  The  man  who  would  preserve 
his  definite  standards  of  life  and  comfort  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  man  who  has  no  such  standards,  who  is 
indifferent  to  hygiene  and  cubic  contents  and  sanitation. 
The  American  workman  could  not  survive  in  such  a 
competition  as  this  without  the  abandonment  of  every-, 
thing  that  makes  the  white  man's  life  worth  living. 
Once  more,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  cheap  labor.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  hours  except  in  a  subsidiary  sense.  It  is  the 
irreconcilable  conflict  of  ideals. 

But  there  is  a  still  broader  point  of  view,  and  one 
that  is  unrelated  to  the  self-interests  of  the  moment. 
What  must  be  the  effect  upon  the  nation  of  an  unre- 
stricted Japanese  immigration  or  even  of  the  natural 
increase  of  Japanese  land-holding  elements?  Such  a 
situation  might  be  viewed  with  equanimity,  and  is 
viewed  with  equanimity,  wherever  there  is  a  real  pros- 
pect that  foreign  elements  will  become  Americanized 
and  that  aggressive  racial  characteristics  will  disappear 
with  time.  As  a  nation  we  have  shown  ourselves  ex- 
traordinarily patient  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people  and  sometimes  we  have  been  disappointed.  But 
there  is  no  room  even  for  hope  in  the  case  of  the  Jap- 
anese. Time  has  no  effect  upon  what  may  be  called 
their  foreignness.    The  Japanese  will  be  a  Japanese  to 

;  the  end  of  the  chapter.    He  will  never  wish  to  be  any- 
thing else.     He  has  no  interest  in  our  politics,   laws, 
religions,  nor  customs.    If  he  seems  to  imitate  it  i 
because  it  serves  his  purpose.    That  he  should 
his  essential  loyalties  to  America  is  unthinkal 
he  nor  his  children  after  him.    And  this  inna 
has  a  certain  repellent  effect  upon  the  white  men 
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whom  he  comes  into  contact.  When  the  Japanese 
conies,  the  white  man  goes,  no  matter  whether  the 
white  man  is  American,  British,  Italian,  or  German. 
There  is  no  community  of  ideas.  A  small  Japanese 
colony  can  depopulate  a  district.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  the  Japanization  of  California  is  in  sight, 
but  it  is  not  too  much  say  that  there  is  discernible  move- 
ment in  that  direction. 

Now  this  is  in  no  way  to  the  discredit  of  the  Jap- 
anese. His  characteristics  would  be  admirable  in  an- 
other setting.  His  patriotism,  his  unrelenting  industry, 
the  fewness  of  his  needs,  his  contentment  with  drudgery, 
his  acceptance  of  squalor,  are  virtues  of  a  high  order. 
But  they  are  out  of  place  when  transplanted,  unchanged 
and  unchangeable,  to  America.  We  can  not  afford  to 
welcome  an  unassimilable  people.  We  can  not  afford 
such  a  challenge  to  our  ideals.  It  would  be  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  any  conceivable  economic  or  industrial 
advantage. 

The  contention  that  the  Japanese  are  useful  is  beside 
the  mark  except  to  those  who  can  see  nothing  but  the 
illusionary  advantage  of  the  moment.  Slaves  are  use- 
ful, but  we  know  that  slave-holding  nations  can  not 
endure.  It  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  highest  degree 
that  there  should  be  in  our  midst  any  body  of  people 
to  whom  are  assigned  the  tasks  that  no  one  else  will 
do,  who  can  net  raise  themselves  above  that  subordi- 
nate status,  and  who  will  not  abandon  those  distinctive 
racial  characteristics  that  set  them  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  community.  It  would  be  equally  prejudicial,  in- 
deed it  would  be  disastrous,  that  American  workmen 
should  be  faced  with  the  alternative  either  to  abandon 
their  standards  of  life  or  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict. 
In  the  meantime  we  need  not  be  afraid  that  there  will 
be  a  hasty  agreement  with  Japan  hurtful  to  California 
interests.  Treaties  are  not  made  in  that  way.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  will  be  the  Harding  administration  that 
will  conclude  the  negotiations,  and  they  will  not  be  con- 
cluded with  undue  haste. 


the  chief  protective  organization  of  the  United  States, 
is  quoted  as  saying:  "It  should  be  noted  that  the  pres- 
ent German  government  already  levies  for  revenue 
purposes  an  export  duty  of  150  per  cent.,  90  per  cent, 
of  which  goes  to  the  government,  so  that  the  additional 
export  tax  of  \2!/2  per  cent,  does  not  seem  to  alter  the 
situation  very  materially.  It  will  inevitably  increase 
the  price  of  goods  exported  from  Germany  to  the  extent 
of  the  tax  unless  German  exporters  find  it  possible  to 
reduce  their  prices  an  equivalent  amount.  This  export 
tax  is  levied  by  order  of  the  Allies  in  order  to  increase 
German  revenues  and  thus  -lid  in  raising  payments  for 
reparations.  It  is  in  line  with  the  customary  practice 
of  victorious  creditor  nations." 

None  the  less  the  tax  is  a  stupid  one.  It  is  already 
being  received  with  an  outpouring  of  wrath  in  Ger- 
many and  its  enforcement  may  be  difficult.  And  behind 
German  discontent  stands  the  shadow  of  Bolshevism, 
and  this,  after  all,  is  the  chief  consideration. 


German  Reparation. 

The  reparation  to  be  exacted  from  Germany  is  not 
excessive.  Indeed  it  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  damage  that  she  did.  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  what  she  herself  would  have  exacted  had  the 
positions  been  reversed.  During  the  next  forty  years 
she  will  have  to  pay  a  sum  of  about  $20,000,000,000, 
and  she  can  do  this  without  any  very  great  difficultv 
from  the  amounts  that  she  would  ordinarily  have  ex- 
pended on  her  army  and  navy.  We  need  not  waste  any 
sympathy  upon  Germany  on   this  account. 

But  the  additional  imposition  of  a  \2'/2  per  cent,  tax 
on  German  exports  is  a  stupidity  even  from  a  state- 
craft so  rich  in  stupidities.  Germany  will  have  to  pay 
her  debt  in  commodities,  that  is  to  say  in  exports. 
That  is  admitted  by  every  one.  But  how  can  there  be 
any  exports  if  they  are  to  be  saddled  with  a  tax  that 
must  of  course  be  added  to  the  price?  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  France  and  England  do  not  look  with 
a  friendly  eye  upon  German  trade,  but  they  can  not  at 
the  same  time  curtail  or  prevent  German  trade  and 
look  to  German  trade  for  their  war  compensation. 
They  must  do  one  thing  or  the  other — discourage  Ger- 
man trade  and  do  without  German  payments,  or  facili- 
tate German  trade  and  receive  German  payments. 
They  can  not  do  both. 

But  to  regard  this  export  tax  as  an  intended  blow  at 
America  is  absurd.  It  is  true  enough  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  German  goods  will  pay  the  tax  because  it 
must  be  added  to  the  price,  and  to  that  extent  Ameri- 
can purchasers  will  be  mulcted  in  proportion  to  their 
purchases.  But  the  same  will  apply  to  French  and 
British  purchasers,  who  will  thus  be  paying  the  tax 
that  their  own  governments  have  imposed  upon  Ger- 
many. It  is  true  that  they  will  be  paying  the  tax  to 
themselves,  which  will  not  be  the  case  with  America, 
seeing  that  she  does  not  share  in  the  reparation  as- 
sessment, and  to  that  extent  America  may  be  said  to  be 
at  a  disadvantage.  But  the  disadvantage  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  The  situation  will  be  met  by  reducing 
our  own  import  tariff  against  German  goods  by  the 
amount  of  the  tax.  The  tax  itself  may  be  considered 
as  a  protection  from  German  competition,  which  would 
c  ,  tainly  be  of  a  formidable  kind. 

It  is,  of- course,  a  matter  upon  which  opinions  differ. 

1  must  continue  to  differ  until  we  know  what  the 

.  lules  of  our  own  tariff  will  be  and  the  extent  to 

which  they  will  bar  German  imports.    Mr.  Thomas  O. 

Marvin,  secretary  of  the  Home  Market  Club  of  Boston. 


The  Governor  as  Demagogue. 
What  ma}*  be  called  the  new  democratic  system  as 
opposed  to  the  old  constitutional  representative  system 
never  showed  to  worse  advantage  than  in  the  campaign 
now  being  waged  by  Governor  Stephens  in  favor  of  the 
King  bill  or  whatever  other  financial  measure  may  take 
its  place.  For  here  we  see  demagogy  in  its  worst  and 
most  brutal  form,  and  with  all  the  concomitants  of  in- 
nuendo and  slander  that  have  already  wrought  such 
discredit  to  our  political  system.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  devise  some  means  to  meet  the 
financial  obligations  imposed  by  the  recent  popular  vote. 
The  King  bill  increasing  the  corporation  tax  was  offered 
for  that  purpose.  The  legislature  in  the  deliberate  ex- 
ercise of  its  proper  functions  rejected  that  bill.  There 
is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  it  was  unduly  in- 
fluenced. On  the  contrary  it  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
opinion  that  a  further  tax  on  the  corporations  was  no 
more  than  an  extravagant  trick  to  tax  the  public  with- 
out the  public  knowing  it.  It  seems  also  to  have  been 
of  opinion  that  the  best  way  to  raise  money  is  to  save 
money,  and  that  the  present  frightful  expenditures 
might  be  lessened  by  the  excision  of  some  of  the  ridicu- 
lous commissions  that  are  now  a  blight  and  a  nuisance 
to  industry  and  enterprise.  In  other  words  the  legis- 
lature did  exactly  the  duty  for  which  it  was  elected. 

But  the  demagogue  is  always  an  autocrat,  too.  Gov- 
ernor Stephens,  tiring  of  the  inaudible  and  therefore 
innocuous  role  that  he  has  hitherto  played,  decided  to 
change  it.  Unable  to  imitate  the  abilities  of  his  prede- 
cessor, he  has  imitated  only  his  vices.  The  legislature, 
he  tells  us  by  implication,  was  corruptly  influenced  by 
"the  most  insidious  lobby  that  ever  went  to  Sacra- 
mento." Now  Governor  Stephens  knows  well  that  there 
was  no  such  lobby.  Persons  vitally  interested  in  con- 
templated legislation  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  present 
their  views  to  the  legislature.  But  they  do  not  thereby 
constitute  a  lobby  in  the  accepted  sense  of  that  word. 
Were  there  not  similar  representations  in  favor  of  the 
bill?  Of  course  there  were.  But  those  who  oppose 
the  demagogue  are  always  insidious  and  sinister,  while 
those  who  sustain  him  are  patriotic  and  enlightened. 

And  by  what  right  does  the  governor  throw  mud  at 
Professor  Plehn,  insinuating  that  he  was  "got"  and 
"secured"?  Professor  Plehn  was  the  recognized  state 
authority  on  taxation  before  Governor  Stephens  had 
ever  been  heard  of.  His  opinion  has  been  sought  times 
without  number  and  it  has  invariably  been  received 
with  the  respect  due  to  erudition  and  conscientious 
capacity.  Governor  Stephens  does  not  know  how  the 
corporations  "got"  Professor  Plehn,  and  this  means  of 
course  that  they  bribed  him  or  bought  him.  It  is  an 
innuendo  shameful  to  its  author,  but  harmless  to  its 
victim.  When  the  governor  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
"corporations  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  state  government"  he  is  talking  unmitigated 
twaddle  and  he  knows  it. 

In  point  of  fact  the  governor  is  trying  to  imitate  the 
tactics  of  Governor  Johnson,  but  he  may  as  well  aban- 
don the  attempt.  He  seems  to  have  the  requisite  vul- 
garity, but  he  has  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  audacity. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  should  abandon  the  part  of  incon- 
spicuous mediocrity  for  which  nature  has  so  well 
equipped  him  in  favor  of  a  role  to  which  he  can  con- 
tribute nothing  but  a  certain  aptitude  for  mean  in- 
sinuation. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislature 
will  not  be  dismayed  by  the  governor's  incitements  to 
popular  coercion.     The  necessary  money  ought  to  be 


raised  by  economies,  and  in  no  other  way.  Certainly  it 
ought  not  to  be  raised  by  indirect  methods  involving 
public  payments  much  greater  even  than  the  amount 
needed.  Economies  involving  the  abolition  of  sine- 
cures are  naturally  unpopular  in  administration  circles. 
They  always  have  been.  They  involve  the  loss  of 
friends  and  votes.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  deceive  the 
public  by  thimble-rigging  and  sleight  of  hand.  It  may 
succeed  once  more  as  it  has  succeeded  in  the  past,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  end  must  be  nearly  in  sight  when 
we  are  asked  to  pay  over  forty  million  dollars  a  year 
as  against  half  that  amount  a  few  years  ago. 

At  the  present  moment  the  governor  is  crusading 
through  the  state,  denouncing  as  "corporation  men" 
those  who  venture  to  oppose  him,  demanding  to  know 
in  what  way  economies  can  be  effected,  and  asking  with 
a  tremolo  in  his  voice  if  it  is  proposed  to  turn  out  the 
child  wards  of  the  state  upon  a  cold  and  cruel  world. 
Since  the  governor  himself  has  stated  that  he  does  not 
]  understand  the  financial  question — a  fact  evident 
enough — the  Argonaut  ventures  to  enlighten  him  as  to 
some  methods  of  retrenchment. 

For  example,  why  is  it  necessary  to  increase  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  National  Guard  from  $458,000  to 
$753,430?  Without  going  so  far  as  to  ask  why  we 
should  have  a  National  Guard  at  all  at  a  time  when 
there  are  millions  of  ex-soldiers  in  our  midst,  why 
should  it  be  necessary  nearly  to  double  this  particular 
expenditure  ? 

Why  must  the  expenditure  for  the  industrial  wel- 
fare commission  be  raised  from  $70,000  to  $130,000? 
We  have  been  told  authoritatively  that  this  particular 
commission  is  useless,  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  and 
that  it  shall  be  abolished.  Now  suddenly  it  becomes  a 
sacred  thing — sacred,  doubtless,  to  its  pensioners,  but  to 
no  one  else. 

Why  is  the  appropriation  for  the  state  board  of  health 
to  be  raised  from  $237,800  to  $1,203,625  ?  In  what  way 
will  the  public  benefit  from  this  enormous  expenditure? 
Here  alone  is  nearly  a  million  dollars  that  might  be 
saved. 

And  since  the  governor  seems  to  invite  a  narrow- 
search  of  the  budget  proposals  it  may  be  asked  why  he 
himself  should  be  paid  $10,000  for  "special  secret 
service"?  Why  is  there  a  "special  secret  service"? 
What  is  it?  It  may  be  said  also  that  $17,500  seems  a 
large  sum  for  the  "support  of  governor's  residence." 
No  vouchers  are  rendered  for  these  expenditures.  Are 
they  actually  made? 

These  are  mere  cursory  gleanings  from  the  report  of 
the  budget  board.  Further  research  would  doubtless 
bring  further  revelations. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

» 

A  Word  with  the  American  Legion. 

Oakland,  February  5,  1920. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  When  first  organized  the  G.  A.  R. 
engaged  in  politics  and  assumed  certain  regulatory  functions, 
and  thereby  so  impaired  its  usefulness  as  to  require  a  complete 
change  of  direction  to  save  it  from  collapse.  After  its  re- 
form it  became  a  highly  respected  and  deservedly  honored 
organization. 

The  American  Legion  may  have  occasion  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  older  body. 

The  activities  of  the  legion  are  numerous,  varied,  and  con- 
tradictory. In  a  city  in  Alabama  it  ordered  De  Valera, 
"President  of  Ireland,"  out  of  town  and  prohibited  and  pre- 
vented a  reception  to  him  arranged  by  certain  Irish  citizens. 
The  legion  gave  as  a  reason  for  this  that  England  is  our  ally 
and  De  Valera  is  attacking  England. 

In  Texas  a  Japanese  farmer  and  landowner  imported  sev- 
eral carloads  of  tractors  and  improved  farm  machinery  to 
cultivate  his  freehold,  whereupon  the  legion  ordered  him  to 
abandon  the  land  he  had  paid  for  and  leave  the  place  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  fact  that  Japan  is  our  ally  seems 
not  to  have  been  considered. 

Recently  leading  American  farmers  and  business  men  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  met  and  banqueted  with  a  number  of  leading 
Japanese.  The  local  post  of  the  legion  thereupon  violently 
attacked  and  denounced  the  Americans  who  took  part  in  the 
banquet.  A  like  occasion  in  a  town  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,- 
attended  by  many  Americans,  including  the  mayor  and  city 
attorney,  was  denounced  by  the  legion  with  great  bitterness, 
and  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  post  declaring  "that  we 
look  with  disfavor  and  disapproval  on  any  gathering  intended 
to  promote  good-fellowship  and  social  affiliation  between  the 
Japanese  and  our  own  people."     And  Japan  is  still  our  ally ! 

In  the  city  of  Lodi,  in  San  Joaquin  County,  two  men  in 
business  had  in  their  office  an  old  campaign  picture  of  Presi- 
dent "Wilson  which  they  had  treated  to  a  set  of  pen-and-ink 
whiskers.  Upon  discovering  this  the  legion  ordered  the  two 
citizens  to  leave  town,  and  the  mob  psychology  spread  to 
others  and  a  public  mass  meeting  backed  the  legion.  The 
two  victims  seem  to  have  been  men  of  substance,  for  one  was 
building  an  eighteen-thousand-dollar  house.  Their  forcible 
expulsion  was  trusted  to  the  legion  and  they  were  given 
thirty  days  to  dispose  of  their  property  and  go  into  exile. 
They  pleaded  for  more  time,  but  were  peremptorily  refused 
by  the  leader  of  the  legion  post 

Townley,  leader  of  the  Non-Partisan  party  of  North  Da- 
kota, recently  went  to  Kansas  on  a  stump  campaign  for  his 
organization.  The  American  Legion  forbade  him  to  speak 
and  ordered  him  out  of  the  state ! 

During  the  autocratic  reign  of  the  Kaiser  tampering  with 
his  picture  in  cartoons  was  lese  majeste,  tor  which  men  were 
severely  punished.    The  Kaiser  was  the  All  Highest. 

In  this  country',  however,  Lincoln  and  every  President  since 
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made  material  for  the  caricaturing  cartoonist.  Wilson  has 
been  caricatured  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  We  have  no 
law  of  lese  majeste.  But  the  American  Legion  is  enforcing 
such  a  law,  and  erecting  an  All  Highest  and  inflicting  punish- 
ment  by  banishment   and   loss   of  property. 

In  view  of  these  several  displays  of  the  force  of  organiza- 
tion outside  the  law  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  submissive 
public  that  this  is  a  country  ruled  by  law,  and  not  by  the 
prejudices  or  fancies  of  groups  of  men.  Service  in  the  army 
confers  upon  no  one  superiority  to  the  law  of  the  land.  That 
military  service  has  that  tendency  is  why  the  fathers  of  the 
republic  looked  with  aversion  upon  a  standing  army. 

John  P.  Irish. 


An  Irishman  Speaks. 

San  Francisco,  February  2,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  was  born  in  Ireland  and  when  I 
left  there  more  than  fifty  years  ago  the  priest  said  to  me : 
"Now  Patrick,  you  are  laving  Ireland  for  a  new  country, 
see  that  you  make  a  good  citizen  of  that  country ;  they  have 
free  schools,  and  do  you  go  to  them,  for  the  way  to  get  on 
is  to  know  things."  I  promised  the  father  I  would  do  my  best. 
I  was  but  a  lad  of  fourteen,  but  I  did  mind  the  priest  and 
I've  been  a  good  American  citizen.  This  country's  been  good 
to  me  and  I've  made  my  pile,  paid  my  dues  to  the  church  and 
much  more.  I've  been  back  to  Ireland  a  few  times;  traveled 
all  over  the  country,  talked  with  the  people  and  with  the  Sinn 
Fein,  who  do  not  fight  fair,  and  the  man  that  does  not  fight 
fair  is  a  rascal — I've  never  known  it  to  fail — and  the  Irish 
Sinn  Fein  here,  who  are  trying  to  make  trouble  for  us  with 
England,  are  playing  a  low-down,  dirty  trick.  An  Irish  re- 
public could  not  stand  on  its  feet  six  months  without  Eng- 
land to  defend  it,  and  it's  none  of  our  business  anyway.  How 
would  we  like  it  if  England  should  try  to  tell  us  how  to 
govern  our  island  possessions?  All  of  this  Irish  Sinn  Fein 
talk  about  a  republic  and  boycotting  English  goods  and  that 
riot  in  New  York  has  hurt  the  church  more  than  the  clergy 
know.  Two  of  my  own  boys  won't  go  to  church  any  more. 
They  say  they  are  Americans,  and  if  the  priests  and  the  Irish 
people  here  have  turned  Sinn  Fein  they  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  them,  and  there  are  many  others  that  talk  the 
same  way.  but  they  do  not  let  the  priest  know. 

Where  I  live  we  Irish-born  are  all  good  Americans  and  we 
do  not  trouble  our  heads  about  any  republic  but  this,  which 
is  all  that  anybody  needs,  and  there  is  not  any  Irish  republic, 
for  only  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  people  want  it,  and  perhaps 
not  that,  for  many  have  joined  to  save  themselves  from  the 
Sinn  Fein,  who  shoot  and  kill  those  who  will  not  go  with 
them.  The  son  of  my  sister  was  shot  and  his  placed  burned 
by  them  because  he  -would  not  join  them.  I  know  what  I  am 
telling,  for  I  came  from  there  not  long  ago. 

As  for  the  MacSwineys  and  the  Cork  mayor  who  sneaked 
into  this  country  as  a  stowaway,  they  should  all  be  sent  back 
at  once,  for  they  have  all  come  here  to  make  a  fuss  between 
us  and  England,  and  I  am  amazed  that  the  priests  do  not  stop 
all  of  this  business,  for  it's  bad  and  is  making  enemies  for  the 
Irish   and  for  the   church. 

I  am  going  back  to  my  home,  where  the  Irish-born  have 
some  sense,  praise  the  saints,  and  ye  can  call  on  me  there  if 
any  more   from   me   is   wanted. 

Yours  truly,  Patrick   O'Brien. 

♦       — 

The  Indeterminate  Sentence. 

San  Francisco,  February  8,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  No  branch  of  governmental  power 
exceeds  in  importance  that  which  deals  with  crimes  and  crimi- 
nals. No  governmental  activity  is  so  little  understood  by  the 
average  citizen  as  is  that  connected  with  the  exercise  of  this 
power. 

The  first  and  funamental  duty  of  government  is  to  protect 
life  and  preserve  the  peace.  And  yet,  except  spasmodically 
and  upon  rare  and  extraordinary  occasions,  it  is  the  one  gov- 
ernmental function  in  which  the  average  citizen  takes  little 
personal  interest. 

Some  recent  revolting  crimes  have  aroused  San  Francisco  ; 
and  her  citizens  are  now  giving  passionate,  if  not  intelligent, 
attention  to  our  criminal  laws. 

These  good  citizens,  or  such  of  them  as  have  found  a  com- 
mon expression  for  their  views,  in  casting  about  for  some 
remedial  measure,  have  concluded  that  a  repeal  of  our  so- 
called  indeterminate  sentence  law  will  lessen  the  volume  of 
crime. 

They  may  be  right.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  their  view 
is  opposed  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  every  unbiased  student 
of  penology. 

The  American  Prison  Association,  attended  annually  by 
leading  prison  authorities  and  students  of  penology  and  crimi- 
nology from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  long  ago  approved 
the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

The  International  Prison  Congress,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  had  the  subject 
under  discussion  and  consideration  for  many  years  before 
taking  action  upon  it.  Finally,  in  1910,  at  its  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  (its  first  meeting  in  America),  with  seventy- 
one  nations  represented,  it  unanimously  approved  the  principle 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

It  is  the  generally  accepted  doctrine  of  those  whose  knowl- 
edge, research,  and  experience  have  fitted  them  to  speak  with 
some  degree  of  authority  upon  the  subject. 

The  space  limits  of  this  communication  will  not  permit  a 
full  presentation  of  the  doctrine,  but  I  shall  attempt  a  brief 
outline  that  may  point  the  way  to  a  Setter  understanding  of  it. 

The  problem  in  respect  to  crime  and  criminals  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  parts : 

(1)  Prevent  as  many  children  as  possible  from  becoming 
criminals. 

(2)  Prevent  as  many  criminals  as  possible  from  remaining 
criminals. 

(3)  Prevent  those  remaining  criminals  from  committing 
crime. 

The  first  problem  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  home,  the 
church,  and  the  school.  Of  these  the  home,  influenced  by  the 
church,  is  the  great,  potent  factor.  Crime  results  from  lack 
of  respect  for  constituted  authority  and  it  too  often  has  its 
genesis  in   the  undisciplined   home. 

The  second  and  third  problems  are  those  to  which  the 
state  must  give  attention.  Each  of  these  problems  is  both 
complex   and   difficult. 

Not  until  the  accused  is  convicted  of  a  crime  can  the  state 
brand  him  as  a  criminal.  Then,  but  not  until  then,  does  he 
become  a  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

But  he  may  not  remain  a  criminal.  Indeed,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  state,  both  to  the  criminal  and  to  society,  to  endeavor 
to  transform  the  criminal  into  a  law-abiding  citizen.  Of 
course,  if  the  state  is  to  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  "once 
a  criminal  always  a  criminal,"  then  the  task  becomes  at  once 
both  simple  and  easy.  No  known  criminal  should  be  at  large 
to  prey  upon  society,  with  the  attendant  cost  and  difficulty  of 
apprehension  and  conviction,  to  be  repeated  after  each  suc- 
cessive fixed  sentence  shall  have  been  served.  Under  the 
suggested  theory  the  convicted  criminal  should  never  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  commit  another  crime.  And  this  would 
mean  his  confinement  in  prison  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

We  know,  however,  that  many  convicted  criminals  do  be- 
come honest,  peaceful,  and  law-abiding  citizens.  This  is  at- 
tested  by   the    fact   that    today   are    several   hundred    of    Cali- 


fornia's good  citizens  who  are  technically  "cx-convicts,"  but 
who,  aided  by  our  beneficent  parole  system  and  encouraged  by 
our  prison  authorities,  have  taken  their  places  among  the  in- 
dustrious and  law-abiding  citizenship  of  our  state. 

We  also  know  that  there  are  others  who  will  always  remain 
criminals;  who  can  never  be  cured;  whose  criminal  tendencies 
can  never  be  eradicated.  With  respect  to  these  there  is  but 
one  safe  course  to  pursue — put  them  where  they  never  again 
can  be  a  menace  to  society. 

To  prolong  the  imprisonment  of  one  who,  if  given  his 
liberty,  would  become  a  useful  and  law-respecting  member  of 
society,  works  a  loss  to  the  state  and  an  irreparable  injury 
to  the  prisoner. 

To  turn  loose  upon  society  a  confirmed  criminal  is  a  govern- 
mental crime. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  fixed  sentence  both  of  these  things 
are  constantly  and  unavoidably  done. 

How  to  turn  back  to  society  the  man  who  is  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  "make  good,"  while  restraining  the  man  of  fixed 
criminal  habits,  is  a  question  that  for  many  years  was  con- 
fined in  its  consideration  to  a  small  circle  of  thoughtful  and 
inquiring   students   of  criminology. 

Gradually  the  question  attracted  a  wider  attention,  and 
finally  a  plan  was  evolved  that  met  with  the  approval  of  those 
whose  study,  training,  and  experience  best  fitted  them  to  judge. 

The  problem  presented  two  phases : 

(1)  Some  mode  of  determining  who  should  be  released 
(and  when)   and  who  should  never  be  released  at  all. 

(2)  Some  practicable  method  or  procedure  for  such  release 
and  detention. 

At  the  time  of  his  trial  and  conviction  it  could  not  be  de- 
termined when,  if  ever,  the  prisoner  would  be  ready  to  take 
his  place  among  the  law-abiding  citizenship  of  the  state. 
Nothing  short  of   omniscience  could  do  that. 

It  became  clear,  then,  that  this  all-important  question  must 
be  determined  after  the  prisoner's  incarceration.  It  then  be- 
came equally  clear  that  there  must  be  no  hampering  fixed  sen- 
tence that  would  compel  the  release  of  confirmed  criminals. 

The  sentence,  therefore,  must  be  indeterminate — that  is  to 
say,  it  must  have  no  fixed  period  of  termination.  It  should 
prescribe  a  minimum  period  of  fixed  service  to  satisfy  the 
punitive  demands  of  society,  but  no  maximum. 

Under  the  indeterminate  sentence  the  procedure  (after  con- 
viction and  incarceration)   would  be  as   follows: 

(1)  No  prisoner  would  ever  be  released  from  prison  except 
upon  parole. 

(2)  If,  and  when,  the  prison  authorities  concluded  that  any 
particular  prisoner  was  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  become  an 
industrious  and  law-abiding  citizen,  that  prisoner  would  be 
released  upon  parole.  Proper  employment  would  be  found 
for  him,  and,  while  kept  under  surveillance,  he  would  be  given 
friendly  aid  and  encouragement. 

(3)  Should  he  violate  his  parole  he  would  be  returned  to 
prison. 

(4)  If  the  violation  of  his  parole  consisted  merely  of  the 
infraction  of  some  rule,  as  drinking  or  leaving  his  employment, 
and  had  not  involved  any  moral  turpitude  nor  evidenced  any 
criminal  tendencies,  he  might,  and  probably  would,  later  be 
given  another  chance  on  parole. 

(5)  If,  after  an  adequate  trial  on  parole,  the  prisoner 
demonstrated  his  fitness  for  freedom,  he  would  be  given  his 
final  discharge  and  he  would  cease  to  be  a  prisoner. 

(6)  If,  however,  the  parole  test  disclosed  an  inability  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  free  citizenship,  the  prisoner's  sen- 
tence would   then   become   one   for   life. 

Nowhere,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  has  the  full  in- 
determinate sentence  been  given  legal  sanction.  We  have  in 
California  a  law  that  is  popularly  supposed  to  embody  the  in- 
determinate sentence.  But  the  sentence  therein  provided  for 
is  not  indeterminate.  The  law  does  not  disturb  the  fixed 
terms  already  provided  for  by  our  Penal  Code,  save  that  it 
delegates  to  the  prison  authorities  instead  of  to  the  trial 
judge  the  power  to  determine  whether  the  prisoner  shall  serve 
the  maximum  term  prescribed  by  the  code  or  shall  be  released 
before  that  period  is  reached. 

This  law,  however,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  it 
will,  no  doubt,  ultimately  lead  to  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

The  present  law  is  being  ably  and  intelligently  administered 
and  the  results  have  demonstrated  its  efficiency  and  the  wis- 
dom of  its  enactment. 

Happily  for  California,  her  state  board  of  prison  directors 
has  for  many  years  been,  is  now,  and  will  doubtless  continue 
to  be  composed  of  able,  earnest,  and  high-minded  citizens,  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  their  work. 

This  happy  situation  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  board 
(consisting  of  five  members)  derives  its  power  from  our  state 
constitution,  by  which  it  is  created  and  its  powers  and  juris- 
diction defined.  Its  members,  by  direction  of  the  constitution, 
are  severally  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the 
state  senate.  The  term  of  each  member  is  ten  years  and  it  is 
so  arranged  that  a  term  begins  and  ends  every  two  years. 
Thus  there  are  always  experienced  members  on  the  board." 
The  members   serve  without   compensation. 

The  long  term  and  the  opportunity  for  honorable  service 
attract  men  of  character,  ability,  and  public  spirit,  while  the 
absence  of  compensation  is  an  effective  bar  to  the  ordinary 
office-seeker. 

The  present  board  consists  of  five  splendid  men  of  sterling 
worth,  each  of  whom  has  been  signally  successful  in  his  busi- 
ness or  profession.  They  are  giving  their  time  and  labor 
freely  to  the  state  and  they  are  securing  results  the  value  of 
which  is  little  understood  or  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
California. 

In  this  connection  permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  cite  a  single 
fact  that  I  deem  of  great  importance. 

For  a  number  of  years  past,  and  notably  since  the  parole 
law  of  1S93  became  fully  operative,  the  percentage  or  pro- 
portion of  recidivists  has  decreased  while  the  percentage  or 
proportion  of  first-termers  has  increased. 

This  clearly  indicates  that  the  prison  authorities  are  doing 
more  effective  work  than  are  the  home,  the  church,  and  the 
school,  for,  while  discharged  prisoners  are  coming  back  in 
ever  lessening  proportion,  a  stream  of  first  offenders  is  flowing 
into  our  state  prisons  in  steadily  increasing  proportions. 

Very  truly  yours,  Tirey  L.  Ford. 


The  total  annual  rainfall  on  all  the  land  of  the  globe 
amounts  to  29,347  cubic  miles,  and  of  this  quantity  6524 
cubic  miles  drains  off  through  the  rivers  to  the  sea. 
A  cubic  mile  of  river  water  weighs  4,205,650,000  tons 
and  carries  in  solution  an  average  of  about  420,000 
tons  of  solids.  In  all  about  2,735,000.000  tons  of  solid 
matter  are  thus  carried  annually  to  the  ocean. 


Either  of  the  two  American  fleets,  the  Atlantic  or 
the  Pacific,  is  far  greater  than  the  famous  fleet  of  the 
United  States  which  sailed  around  the  world  in  1907- 
1908. 

■■■ 

A  "famous  French  statistician  reported  to  the  French 
Parliament  that  8,501,437  men  died  in  the  war  between 
August  2,  1914,  and  November  11,  1918. 


MR.  WELLS  ON  BOLSHEVISM. 

One  wonders  which  is  more  dangerous — the  ex- 
plosive vagabonds  who  scream  for  red  revolution  at  the 
street  corner,  or  the  men  of  letters  and  learning  who 
suavely  implore  us  to  be  patient  with  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment as  with  those  who  may  have  erred  in  some 
respects,  being  only  human,  but  who  are  none  the  less 
trying  a  great  and  notable  experiment  that  we  should 
watch  with  toleration  and  encourage  with  sympathy. 
Because  we  treat  them  in  quite  different  ways,  at  least 
theoretically,  although  they  have  the  same  disease.  The 
vagabond,  if  an  alien,  we  deport,  or  at  least  we  think 
we  do,  but  Mr.  Post  usually  turns  him  loose  in  New 
York.  But  the  notable  author,  or  the  college  pro- 
fessor, writes  a  book  of  the  aforesaid  suave  and  apolo- 
getic variety,  much  more  mischievous  than  the  street 
harangue,  and  our  newspapers  gravely  and  respectfullv 
review  it.  Or  perhaps  they  make  a  little  fun  of  it,  as 
is  our  awful  way  when  dealing  with  matters  of  death 
and  damnation,  and  the  author  goes  tranquilly  on  his 
path,  unreproved  and  therefore  impenitent.  He  loses 
neither  his  caste  nor  his  audience,  nor  the  respect  of 
his  fellows.  Indeed  he  probably  delivers  popular  lec- 
tures to  the  admiring  crowds,  like  Mr.  Norman  Angell. 
And  so  I  sometimes  wonder  why  we  associate  Bolshe- 
vism with  long  hair,  dirty  faces,  and  names  that  can 
not  be  pronounced.  Most  of  the  real  Reds  are  quite 
well  dressed.  They  are  often  celebrated  in  literature, 
and  many  of  them  occupy  chairs  at  our  universities^ 
And  they  do  more  harm  in  a  day  than  the  soap-box 
volcano  can  do  in  a  month. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of   Mr.   H.   G.   Wells. 

Now  Mr.  Wells  says  he  is  not  a  Bolshevist,  but '. 

None  of  them  are  Bolshevists,  but .     We  may  be 

pardoned  for  thinking  that  the  "but"  variety  is'  the 
most  dangerous  of  them  all.  If  a  man  says'  franklv 
that  he  is  a  Bolshevist  he  loses  something  of  the  weight 
that  we  all  lose  when  we  put  a  label  around  our  necks. 
But  by  standing  a  little  way  off,  so  to  speak,  we  acquire 
something  of  impartiality.  At  once  we  become  judicial, 
reliable,  and  authoritative. 

There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Wells  wrote  romances. 
That  was  before  he  became  an  avatar  and  a  bore.  Sud- 
denly perceiving  that  he  was  a  Messiah,  he  began  to 
reform  the  world.  Also,  glancing  into  a  mirror,  he 
discovered  God.  Mr.  Wells'  conception  of  social  re- 
form was  a  peculiar  one.  It  consisted  mainly  in  recom- 
mending us  all  to  do  as  we  please,  because  most  of 
our  desires  are  natural  ones,  and  is  it  likely  that  nature 
would  tell  us  to  do  anything  that  we  ought  not  to? 
Certainly  not.  That  accounts  for  the  moral  aberrations 
of  Mr.  Wells'  heroes  and  heroines,  aberrations  that  are 
tacitly  held  up  for  the  imitation  of  young  men  and 
women  who  live  in  the  world  and  not  on  the  printed 
pages.  Fortunately  Mr.  Wells  has  become  so  insuffer- 
ably dull,  so  prosy,  so  wordy,  that  one  can  hardly  im- 
agine young  people  reading  him  at  all. 

And  so  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Wells  should 
go  to  Russia  in  order  to  tell  us  about  Bolshevism.  It 
took  him  just  two  weeks  and  a  day  to  investigate  the 
situation,  and  it  now  takes  him  just  179  pages  of  large 
type  to  tell  us  about  it.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Wells  is  a  good  reporter.  He  relates  what  he  saw  un- 
mingled  with  the  other  things  that  he  did  not  see.  Only 
upon  one  occasion,  apparently,  did  it  occur  to  him  that 
he  was  being  personally  conducted.  He  visited  a  school, 
and  he  asked  the  children  what  they  knew  about  Eng- 
lish authors.  It  seems  that  they  knew  everything  about 
H.  G.  Wells  and  nothing  at  all  about  any  one  else.  But 
when  he  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  another  school  he 
found  that  the  children  had  never  heard  of  H  G 
Wells. 

Petrograd— Mr.  Wells  calls  it  Petersburg— is  a  city 
of  the  dead,  and  dirty  unkempt  ghosts  drift  about  the 
streets.  In  the  whole  city  there  are  only  six  shops 
open,  the  others  not  being  decently  closed,  as  on  a 
Sunday,  but  rotting  where  they  stand.  Every  one  is 
on  rations,  and  nothing  but  essentials,  and  not  much  of 
them,  are  obtainable.  But  it  was  not  Bolshevism  that 
did  these  things,  although  one  might  think  it  was.  It 
was  just  to  remove  that  impression  that  Mr.  Wells 
went  to  Russia.  No.  it  was  capitalism  that  did  them, 
and  imperialism,  and  the  "atrocious  blockade."  The 
responsible  ones  are  "the  vindictive  French  creditor 
and  the  journalistic  British  oaf."  It  was  not  the  wicked 
Communists  who  pulled  Russia  down,  but  "its  ruling 
and  wealthy  people."  And  these  same  people  may  pres- 
ently pull  down  the  British  state  and  "even  the  Ameri- 
can state." 

The   Russian    Communists   are    not   numerous,   says 
Mr.  Wells.     Only  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
Communists.     The  party  has  only  about  150,000  active 
members.     None  the  less  they  are  the  life  of  Russia. 
They  gave  Russians  "a  common  idea  of  action,  com- 
mon   formulae   and   mutual   confidence,"   whereas   such 
men  as  Denikin.  Kolchak,  and  Wrangel  "stand  for  no 
guiding    principle."     In    point    of    fact    they    are    all 
"brigands."     Any    one    who    resists    Bolshevism    is    a 
brigand.    The  Communist  party  is  "morally  higher  than 
anything  that  has  yet  come  against  it."     Of  coii 
were  some  lamentable  excesses.     Children  will 
dren.    The  Red  Terror  did  some  things  that  w 
and  frightful."    Mr.  Wells  is  too  delicate  to  • 
of  such   sportive  proceedings  as  the  flaying 
hands,  or  the  building  of  men  into  stone  walls 
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they  writhed  horribly  for  days,  but  then  these  things 
were  the  work  of  "narrow-minded  men"  who  were  "in- 
spired by  social  hatred."  If  all  this  bloody  butchery 
was  "fanatical  it  was  honest,"  and  one  ought  not  to 
mind  being  tortured  and  murdered  by  honest  fanatics. 
Apart  from  individual  atrocities,  says  Mr.  Wells,  the 
killing  was  "for  a  reason  and  to  an  end."  One  is  re- 
minded of  the  man  charged  with  murdering  his  wife 
and  who  was  acquitted  on  the  plea  that  she  had  fat 
ankles. 

Here  and  there  one  finds  in  this  sketch,  pernicious 
as  it  is,  something  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  take 
to  heart.  Many  of  these  Bolshevist  officials  have  lived 
in  America,  and  their  minds  are  envenomed  with  their 
memories.  Thus,  Mr.  Wells  had  a  conversation  with 
Zorin,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Commune  of  the  North. 
They  exchanged  confidences,  "and  I  found  that  the 
thing  that  rankled  most  in  his  mind  about  America  was 
the  brutal  incivility  he  had  encountered  when  applying 
for  a  job  as  packer  in  a  big  dry  goods  store  in  New 
York.  We  told  each  other  stories  of  the  way  our  social 
system  wastes  and  breaks  and  maddens  decent  and 
willing  men.  Between  us  was  the  freemasonry  of  a 
common  indignation."  Now  there  are  a  great  many 
men  losing  their  jobs  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  a 
pity  to  make  Bolshevists  by  a  too  close  adherence  to 
the  "hire  and  fire"  principle.  A  word  of  kindly  ex- 
planation of  the  economic  situation  that  compels  reduc- 
tion might  save  a  good  deal  of  the  fury  that  gnaws  like 
a  cancer  and  that  need  not  be. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Russian  Bolshevist  is 
his  simple-mindedness.  He  has  an  unmatched  capacity 
for  believing  in  the  things  that  are  not  so,  but  that 
ought  to  be  so  according  to  the  Ten  Commandments  of 
communism.  He  pictures  the  whole  world  as  divided 
into  two  great  parties,  the  capitalists  and  the  prole- 
tarians, each  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  other  and 
perpetually  ready  for  the  struggle,  eyeing  each  other 
like  gladiators.  He  can  not  understand  why  it  does  not 
begin.  He  pictures  Britain  as  containing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  convinced  Communists,  a  proletarian 
solidarity,  on  the  eve  of  seizing  power  and  proclaiming 
a  Soviet  republic.  Zenovieff  was  particularly  curious 
about  the  struggle  in  Ireland.  He  •  wanted  to  know 
which  were  the  proletarians,  the  Sinn  Feiners  or  the 
Ulstermen,  and  he  could  not  understand  that  prole- 
tarianism  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The  Bol- 
shevist can  see  nothing  anywhere  but  armies  of  prole- 
tarians facing  armies  of  capitalists. 

At  one  point  Mr.  Wells  is  undoubtedly  right.  He 
believes  that  Russia  may  go  Asiatic,  but  he  is  certainly 
wrong  when  he  supposes  that  such  a  calamity  must 
follow  the  downfall  of  Bolshevism.  It  is  much  more 
likely  to  follow  the  success  of  Bolshevism.  He  is  so 
extraordinarily  anxious  that  Bolshevism  shall  not  fall 
down  that  he  sees  bogeymen  every  time  he  thinks  of  it. 
If  Russia  goes  Asiatic  it  is  because  Russia  is  essen- 
tially Asiatic  at  heart,  and  because  she  herself  has  been 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  arouse  Asia.  And  if 
Russia  goes  Asiatic  the  rest  of  Europe  will  go,  too. 
The  Asiatic  hordes,  once  overflowing  into  Russia, 
would  certainly  not  be  stayed  by  Russia's  western 
frontier.  Gorky,  says  Mr.  Wells,  is  profoundly  de- 
pressed. He  is  obsessed  by  a  nightmare  of  Russia  going 
east. 

Mr.  Wells  is  very  angry  with  people  who  tell  stories 
of  Bolshevist  outrages.  Apparently  it  does  not  matter 
whether  or  not  they  are  true.  He  calls  these  outrages 
"back  street  crimes,"  and  relegates  them  all  to  the 
general  domain  of  the  police.  And  then  there  are  Rus- 
sian refugees  who  "sicken  you"  with  praise  of  Deniken 
or  Wrangel.  Such  people,  says  Mr.  Wells,  deserve 
nothing  better  than  a  Czar.  The  better  class  of  the 
educated  people  in  Russia  "are  slowly  drifting  into  a 
reluctant  but  honest  cooperation  with  Bolshevik  rule." 
One  wonders  how  he  knows  this.  Did  some  one  tell 
him  so? 

But  the  general  impression  Mr.  Wells  brings  with 
him  from  Russia  is  a  dreary  one,  almost  a  hopeless  one. 
If  the  powers  will  help  Russia,  recognize  her,  trade 
with  her,  she  may  yet  find  her  feet.  Otherwise  Russia 
must  become  a  country  of  illiterate  and  squalid  peas- 
ants, a  human  swamp,  breeding  epidemics  for  the  world. 
But  when  Mr.  Wells  says  that  there  is  no  possible  alter- 
native to  the  Bolshevist  government  he  might  aptly 
be  advised  to  study  history.  There  have  been  many 
other  revolutions,  not  so  great  as  the  Russian,  but  other- 
wise not  dissimilar  from  it.  And  almost  without  ex- 
ception they  have  been  overthrown  by  dictatorships,  as 
the  French  revolution  was  overthrown  by  the  dictator- 
ship of  Napoleon.  It  is  true  that  Deniken,  Kolchak. 
and  Wrangel  have  failed  to  appeal  to  the  imagination 
of  their  people,  but  that  is  no  evidence  that  the  fourth 
on  the  list  may  not  succeed.  That  Mr.  Wells  should 
be  able  to  draw  such  a  picture  of  the  Russian  people 
and  yet  believe  that  they  can  evolve  some  system  of 
self-government  is  almost  inconceivable.  It  is  still 
more  inconceivable  that  with  the  example  of  Russia 
before  him  he  should  seem  tacitly  to  urge  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  go  and  do  likewise,  even  though  he  mav 
dtnrecate  violence  and  believe  "that  through  a  vast  sus- 
:a;  ,ied  educational  campaign  the  existing  Capitalist  sys- 
ii  could  be  civilised  into  a  Collectivist  world  system." 
!-:  .-.'olutionists  always  deprecate  violence.  Trotzky 
deprecated  violence  and  was  a  pacifist.  Robespierre 
shed  tears  at  the  thought  of  blood.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
game.  It  means  nothing.  If  any  part  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  should  be  fated  to  tread  the  via  dolorosa 


reddened  by  the  feet  of  Russia  no  small  part  of  that 
dread  responsibility'  must  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of 
Mr.  Wells.  His  book,  by  the  way,  is  entitled  "Russia 
in  the  Shadows."  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  February  9,  1921. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


gloom, 


What  My  Lover  Said. 
By    the    merest   chance,    in   the    twilight 

In  the  orchard  path,  he  met  me — 
In  the  tall,   wet  grass,   with   its  faint  perfume. 
And   I   tried  to  pass,   but  he  made  no   room  ; 

Oh !  I  tried,  but  he  would  not  let  me. 
So   I  stood  and  blushed  till  the  grass  grew  red. 

With  my  face  bent  down  above  it, 

While  he  took  my  hand,  as  he  whispering  said 

How  the  clover  lifted  each  pink,  sweet  head, 
To  listen  to  all  that  my  lover  said! 

Oh,  the  clover  in  bloom — /  love  it  1 

In  the  high,  wet  grass  went  the  path  to  hide, 

And   the   low,   wet   leaves  hung   over ; 
But  I  could  not  pass  upon  either  side, 
For  I  found  myself,  when  I  vainly  tried. 

In  the  arms  of  my  steadfast  lover. 
And  he  held  me  there,  and  he  raised  mj'  head, 

While  he  closed  the  path  before  me ; 

And  he  looked  down  into  my  eyes,  and  said 

How  the  leaves  bent  down  from  the  boughs  o'erhead. 
To  listen  to  all  that  my  lover  said! 

Oh,  the  leaves  hanging  lowly  o'er  me! 

Had  he  moved  aside  but  a  little  way, 

I  could  surely  then  have  passed  him ; 
And  he  knew  I  never  could  wish  to  stay, 
And  would  not  have  heard  what  he  had  to  say 

Could  I  only  aside  have  cast  him. 
It  was  almost  dark,  and  the  moments  sped. 

And  the  searching  night-wind  found  us ; 

But  he  drew  me  nearer,  and  softly  said 

How  the  pure,  sweet  wind  grew  still,  instead. 
To  listen   to  all  that  my  lover  said! 

Oh,   the   whispering  wind   around   us! 

I  am  sure  he  knew,  when  he  held  me  fast. 

That   I  must  be  all  unwilling; 
For  I  tried  to  go,  and  I  would  have  passed. 
As  the  night  was  come  with  its  dew  at  last. 

And  the  sky  with  its  stars  was  filling; 
But  he  clasped  me  close,  when  I  would  have  fled, 

And  he  made  me  hear  his  story, 

And  his  soul  came  out  from  his  lips,  and  said 

How  the  stars  crept  out,  where  the  white  moon  led, 
To  listen  to  all  that  my  lover  said ! 

Oh,  the  moon  and  the  stars  in  glory ! 

I  know  that  the  grass  and  the  leaves  will  not  tell, 

And  I'm  sure  that  the  wind,  precious  rover, 
Will  carry  his  secret  so  safely  and  well, 

That  no  being  shall  ever  discover 
One   word  of  the  many  that   rapidly   fell 

From  the  eager  lips  of  my  lover. 

And  the  moon  and  the  stars  that  looked  over. 
Shall  never  reveal  what  a  fairy-like  spell. 
They  wove  round  about  us  that  night  in  the  dell. 

In  the  path  through"  the  dew-laden  clover  ; 
Nor  echo  the  whispers  that  made  my  heart  swell, 

As  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  my  lover. 

— Homer  Greene. 


Red  Bradbury's  End. 

"Joe,"  the  old  man  maundered,  as  he  lay  his  length  in  the  bed ; 
"Joe,   God  bless  you,  my  son,  but  your  dad's  no  better  than 

dead, 
Eh,  I'm  a  powerful  sinner,  and  I  thank  the  Lord  for  the  same. 
But,   Joe,    I'm   dying,    I   tell  you !    Joe,   Joe,   and   I   can't   die 

game !" 

"Aye,  old  man,"  said  the  son,  "die  game  or  die  like  a  rat ; 
If  you  please  to  sneak  into  heaven  I  see  no  harm  in  that." 
"But  the  parson,  Joe,  for  pity !"     The  son  leaned  forth  from 

his    chair, 
And  the  old  man  shrank  and  whimpered  and  shuddered  away 

from  his  stare. . 

It  was  night,  and  the  wind  blew  loud,  and  the  rain  swept  over 

the  moor, 
And  once  and  again  a  branch  tap-tapped  like  a  hand  at  the 

door  ; 
The  fire  leaped,  flickered,  and   fell,  and  a  candle  guttered  and 

winked, 
And  the  old  man  peered  at  the  light  till  his  eyelids  reddened 

and  blinked. 

"Joe,"  he  quavered  again,  "'twas  cunning,  eh,  my  son? 

We  stopped  the  mouths  of  the  rogues,  and  we  fought  the  law 

and  we  won. 
But  I  tell  you  here  as  I  lie,  I  can  see  those  corpses  stand, 
With  a  tongue  in  every  wound,  all  bloody  at  God's  right  hand. 

"I  can't  die  yet !     I  can't !     Oh,  mercy  !    I'll  tell !    I'll  tell  1 
Quick,  fetch  me  a  parson,  Joe,  and  save  my  soul  out  of  hell  !" 
The  old  man  stopped,  for  his  breath  came  short,  and  the  light 

grew  dim ; 
But  he  shrieked,  "I'm  going  to  God,  and  I  must  get  right  with 

Him!" 

"Dad,"  said  the  son,  "lie  still;  die  easy;  let  bygones  be. 
Now  your   own   neck's   free   of   the   noose   you   shall   tell   no 

tales  on  me. 
We've  kept  our  counsel  together ;   get  right  with   God  if  vou 

will ; 
God  tells  no  tales,  but  parsons  may,  and  I  say,-  lie  still !" 

Then  the  whole  pent  rage  and  remorse  of  the  old  man  burst 

in  a  cry, 
And  he  bounded  up  in  the  bed  and  he  flung  up  his  arms  on 

high; 
His  clenched  fists  beat  in  the  air ;  then  he  doubled  and  fell  on 

the  bed, 
And  his  eyes  were  a  fear  to  see;  they  lived,  but  the  man  was 

dead.                                                            — Arthur  Symons. 
■■*    

Ice-cream  was  first  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  who 
visited  Japan  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  brought 
back  tales  of  water  and  milk  ices  which  were  among 
the  delicacies  then  known  to  the  people  of  the  East. 

About  600  French  bridges  of  all  kinds  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  war  either  by  the  Germans  or  the  Allies. 
■■*   

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  world's  output  of  copper  is 
controlled  by  the  United  States. 


INDIVIDU  ALITIE  S. 


Mrs.  Halbert  H.  McClure  of  Kansas  City  is  said  to 
be  the  first  woman  elector  in  the  United  States.  She 
brought  the  certificate  of  the  vote  of  Missouri  to  Vice- 
President   Marshall  at  Washington. 

Captain  George  Auger,  whose  pompadour  is  eight 
feet  four  inches  from  the  ground,  and  Lady  Little,  who 
is  all  of  thirty  inches  tall,  were  recently  measured  and 
fitted  for  new  clothes  at  the  same  time  in  a  New  York 
establishment. 

The  selection  of  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
America  by  Paul  Helleu,  French  artist,  is  arousing  con- 
siderable interest  in  this  country.  Miss  Justine  John- 
stone has  been  chosen  by  the  artist  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  he  has  ever  seen. 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Harroll,  wife  of  Dr.  M.  G.  Harroll  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  has  invented  a  bolt  and  safety  nut 
which  she  says  can  not  be  loosened.  Alternating 
ihreads  prevent  loosening,  which  is  said  to  have  caused 
a  large  percentage  of  railroad  and  industrial  accidents. 

C.  J.  Tilden,  professor  of  engineering  mechanics  at 
Yale  University,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
a  year  in  order  to  accept  a  position  as  director  of  high- 
way and  highway  transport  education  committee.  The 
committee  includes  representatives  of  all  governmental, 
eduactional,  and  industrial  groups  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  highways. 

In  the  November  election  the  youngest  congressman 
on  record  was  chosen  in  the  Thirteenth  District  of 
Michigan.  He  is  Clarence  J.  McLeod,  a  Detroit  attor*- 
ney,  who  became  twenty-five  years  old  July  3.  1920. 
He  is  to  serve  out  the  term  of  the  late  Congressman 
C.  E.  Nichols.  The  Republican  nomination  for  this 
seat  was  won  August  31st,  less  than  two  months  after 
Mr.  McLeod  became  eligible  to  make  the  race. 

Percy  H.  Johnston  of  the  Chemical  National  Bank 
of  New  York  decided  early  in  the  game  of  life  to  be  the 
top  man  in  one  of  the  biggest  banks  in  New  York. 
When  a  small  boy  out  in  Lebanon,  Kentucky,  a 
straggling  town  of  about  3000  inhabitants  and  300 
mules,  makes  up  his  mind  to  be  a  financial  ruler  on  the 
strength  of  a  copy-book  motto,  "Knowledge  is  power," 
easy-going  and  indulgent  old  persons  smile  and  say,  of 
course,  that  will  do  no  harm  at  all.  A  woman  school- 
teacher first  inspired  Percy  with  his  ambition  when  she 
told  him  about  Alexander  Hamilton  and  advised  him 
to  be  a  banker. 

O.  Edgecombe  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  who  lost  his 
eyes  in  a  hunting  accident  some  years  ago,  has  just 
bought  his  ninth  newspaper.  Edgecombe  got  his  train- 
ing on  a  daily,  but  after  his  misfortune  he  bought  a 
country  newspaper  at  Geneva,  the  county  seat  of  Fill- 
more County.  It  was  so  phenomenal  a  success  that  he 
began  buying  the  other  papers  in  the  county,  and  has 
been  taking  them  in  one  by  one  until  at  the  nresent  time 
he  owns  all  but  one  of  those  published  in  the  big  and 
prosperous  county  in  which  he  operates.  Edgecombe 
employs  a  girl  to  read  the  newspapers  to  him  for  several 
hours  every  evening,  and  does  his  writing  on  a  type- 
writer especially  built  for  him.  Edgecombe  is  a  regular 
attendant  at  all  meetings  of  the  state  and  national  edi- 
torial association,  his  wife  acting  as  his  guide. 

Miss  Margaret  McKee,  the  California  whistler,  who 
has  just  made  her  New  York  debut,  has  an  out-of-the- 
way  record  of  achievements  for  a  nineteen-year-old 
girl.  She  began  to  whistle  at  four.  At  ten  she  entered 
the  California  School  of  Artistic  Whistling,  where  the 
unusual  sweetness  and  purity  of  her  whistling  notes  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  head  of  the  school,  Miss 
Agnes  Woodward,  inventor  of  the  bird  method  of 
whistling,  whose  special  protegee  she  became.  At  thir- 
teen she  was  professional  soloist  at  the  Temple  Baptist 
Church  in  Los  Angeles,  whistling  difficult  selections  be- 
fore audiences  of  four  and  five  thousand.  Since  then 
she  has  had  success  in  concert  work  throughout  the 
West.  She  has  appeared  repeatedly  with  the  Los  An- 
geles Symphony  as  soloist,  and  made  an  impression 
with  her  unique  art  at  the  concerts  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition. 

Francis  H.  Sisson,  vice-president  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  started  life  out  at  Knox 
College  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  where  he  was  a  reporter 
on  a  small  daily.  In  that  capacity  he  learned  all  kinds 
of  writing  and  also  acquired  a  taste  for  finance.  When 
he  had  acquired  a  full  measure  of  journalism  in  Gales- 
burg Mr.  Sisson  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  learned  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  Cook  County  metropolis  while 
on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  big  newspapers.  His  first 
plunge  into  management  when  he  returned  to  Gales- 
burg and  bought  a  newspaper  and  ran  it  so  well  that 
he  sold  out  at  a  handsome  profit.  With  his  capital  he 
made  a  few  ventures  and  also  devoted  himself  to  the 
leisurely  pursuit  of  letters.  All  the  McClures,  editor 
and  publishers  and  syndicate  managers,  are  from  Knox 
College,  and  one  of  them,  S.  S.,  welcomed  Mr.  Sisson 
as  associate  editor  of  McClure's  Magazine.  In  this 
connection  he  was  led  to  take  an  interest  in  adver- 
tising and  came  in  contact  with  large  corporations. 
His  aptitude  for  financial  affairs  brought  him  into  rela- 
tions with  the  leaders  in  Wall  Street  and  advanced  him 
with  the  Guaranty  Trust,  with  which  he  became  con- 
nected. 
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A  BOOKMAN'S  MEMORIES. 


Mr.  C.    Lewis  Hind  Writes  His  Impressions  of  Some  Great 
Literary  Lights. 


Mr.  C.  Lewis  Hind  has  written  twenty  books  without 
counting  "etc.,  etc."  He  was  also  editor  of  the  Acad- 
emy for  many  years,  which  doubtless  counts  for  much 
additional  writing.  When  he  came  to  America  in  1917 
he  was  invited  by  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  to  contribute  a  weekly  article  on  "A  Book- 
man's Memories"  and  the  present  volume  has  evolved 
from  that  series. 

Mr.  Hind's  method  of  writing  of  the  literary  celebri- 
ties he  has  known  is  much  preferable  to  the  one  usually 
followed.  Instead  of  weaving  them  into  a  fabric  of  au- 
tobiography he  gives  a  chapter  to  each  one  and  he  fur- 
ther emphasizes  this  method  by  arranging  his  authors 
alphabetically.  Thus  he  begins  with  Henry  Adams  and 
ends  with  William  Butler  Yeats,  or  rather  he  ends 
with  himself,  devoting  his  two  last  chapters  to  "My 
First  Book"  and  "My  Latest  Book — This  One." 

Mr.  Hind's  sketches  are  commendably  brief.  He 
does  not  attempt  a  character  sketch  of  his  subjects. 
He  gives  us  only  a  glimpse,  a  salient  point  or  a  char- 
acteristic.    Thus  he  tells  us  of  J.  M.  Barrie: 

I  saw  him  first  many  years  ago  when  he  took  the  call, 
with  his  callaborator  Harriot  Watson,  at  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance of  "Richard  Savage,"  his  solitary  failure,  and  I 
believe  the  only  time  that  he  has  bowed  his  acknowledgments 
before  the  curtain.  It  was  not  a  good  play — there  was  little  of 
the  real  Barrie  in  it,  and  little  of  the  real  Marriot  Watson. 
I  have  forgotten  all  about  "Richard  Savage,"  but  I  remember 
the  authors  distinctly.  Marriot  Watson  is  an  Australian,  tall 
and  burly,  with  a  fuzzy-wuzzy  shock  of  hair,  who  looks  as  if 
he  could,  like  Milo  the  Cretonian,  slay  an  ox  with  his  fist  and 
eat  it  at  one  meal:  Barrie  is  a  little  man,  shy-looking  and 
dark,  with  black  hair,  a  dome-like  forehead,  pale  as  ivory,  and 
eyes  that  look  as  if  they  always  want  to  escape  from  what  he 
is  doing.  He  reached  to  Marriot  Watson's  shoulder  :  they  held 
hands  and  tried  to  bow:  they  looked  miserable;  then  the  cur- 
tain  mercifully   released   them. 

Barrie  is  a  man  elusive.  You  hardly  know  when  he  is  in  a 
room:  you  always  knew  when  Richard  Harding  Davis  was  in 
a  room.  Once  I  met  Barrie  at  a  tea  party.  That  amused  me 
because  he  is  not  usually  amenable  to  parlor  festivities.  For 
a  short  time  he  crept  about  the  purlieus  of  the  company  ;  soon 
he  seated  himself  on  a  stool  behind  the  door  waiting  till  some- 
body should  open  it;   then  he  slipped  out. 

The  author  does  not  think  that  Barrie  has  changed 
at  all  in  the  passage  of  years.  He  is  still  able  to  write 
memorably  on  things  no  other  author  would  look  at : 

The  career  of  J.  M.  Barrie  shows  how  useless  schools  of 
journalism  or  literature  are  to  produce  the  real  writing  man 
or  woman.  What  were  Barrie's  assets?  An  intense  love  for 
home,  for  the  Scots  folk  with  whom  he  grew  up ;  for  chil- 
dren ;  the  power  to  express  himself  in  straightforward,  supple 
English — and,  above  all  else,  humor;  something  of  Puck,  some- 
thing of  Ariel,  something  of  Charles  Lamb  and  Tom  Hood, 
mixed  with  Celtic  wistfulness  and  wonder.  Add  to  that  sym- 
pathy, the  observation  of  a  cat  watching  a  bird,  with  the  power 
to  use  everything  he  sees  and  feels  as  material  for  his  craft, 
with  not  the  slightest  wish  to  be  Guy  de  Maupassant  or  any- 
body else,  and  we  begin  to  understand  why  the  poor  Scots 
boy  has  become  Sir  James  Matthew  Barrie,  1st  Bt.  cr.  1913. 
I  wager  that  all  this  is  nothing  to  him.  In  his  heart  he  is 
still  Jamie  of  Kirriemuir,  N.  B.,  always  making  mental  notes, 
hurrying  over  high  tea  (scones  and  jam)  so  that  he  may  dip 
his  pen  in  a  penny  ink  bottle,  and  chuckle  over  the  writing  of 
an  Auld  Licht  Idyll,  and,  mind  you,  being  a  Scot,  always  with 
his  eye  on  the  goal. 

Were  he  proud-minded,  little  Barrie  might  well  succumb 
and  feel  proud,  for  a  great  fellow  Scot,  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, expressed  himself  about  the  author  of  "A  Window  in 
Thrums"  in  a  way  which — here  it  is.  In  a  letter  to  J.  M. 
Barrie  from  Vailima,  dated  December,  1892,  R.  L.  S.  says: 
"I  am  a  capable  artist;  but  it  begins  to  look  to  me  as  if  you 
were  a  man  of  genius.     Take  care  of  yourself  for  my  sake." 

It  takes  a  big  man  to  praise  bigly. 

Mr.  Hind  tells  us  the  brave  truth  about  Mr.  Chester- 
ton. He  has  "wearied  of  his  paradoxes  and  rhetorical 
gallivanting."  He  finds  it  hard  to  get  to  the  end  of  an 
article  by  Chesterton,  but  if  he  finds  himself  annoyed 
seven  times  he  finds  himself  stimulated  twice: 

Editors  regard  him  as  a  popular  teacher  and  director,  but 
is  he?  Those  who  read  him  do  so  for  his  Chestertonisms, 
for  his  fun,  for  his  chunks  of  common  sense,  and  they  try 
to  forgive  him  for  his  belief  that  if  you  say  a  good  thing 
once,  it  becomes  twice  as  good  if  you  say  it  twice.  But  they 
do  not  read  him  for  his  message.  What  is  his  message?  Does 
anybody  get  anything  from  his  book  on  Divorce,  except  that 
in  the  recesses  of  his  alert  hide-and-seek  brain  he  has  beau- 
tiful mystical  thoughts  about  marriage?  Really  I  do  not  think 
it  matters  much  what  Mr.  Chesterton's  subject  is.  Stardust, 
Lobsters,  Bric-a-Brac,  Ireland — the  subject  is  merely  a  peg 
to  hang  Chestertonian  daydreams  on.  His  method  is  simple. 
He  might  begin  an  essay  thus:  "You  may  think  that  in  the 
jungle  a  tiger  acts  like  a  tiger.  It  does  not :  it  acts  like  a 
geranium.    The  reasons  are  obvious.  ..." 

The  author  tells  us  how  he  searched  long  and  weari- 
somely  for   a  nearly   forgotten   poem   by  Kenyon   Cox 
and  how  at  last  he  found  it.     Having  been  found,  the 
poem  ought  to  be  known  and  preserved,  so  here  it  is : 
THE  "FEMME  INCONNUE"   OF  THE  LOUVRE. 
She   lived   in   Florence   centuries   ago, 

That   lady  smiling   there. 
What  was  her  name  or  rank  I  do  not  know — 
I  know  that  she  was  fair. 

For  some  great  man — his  name,  like  hers,  forgot 

And    faded   from   men's    sight — 
Loved  her — he  must  have  loved  her — and  has  wrought 

This  bust  for  our  delight. 

Whether  he  gained  her  love  or  had  her  scorn, 

Full  happy   was   his   fate. 
He  saw  her,  heard  her  speak  ;  he  was  not  born 

Four  hundred  years  too  late. 

The  palace  throngs  in   every  room   but  this — 

Here  I  am  left  alone. 
Love,  there  is  none  to  see — I  press  a  kiss 
Upon   thy  lips   of  stone. 


Thomas  Hardy,  says  the  author,  is  not  popular  and 
never  was.  None  the  less  he  always  travels  with  one 
of  his  books,  but  on  one  occasion  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  buy  one  of  Mr.  Hardy's  novels  in  Mr.  Hardy's 
home  town: 

Once  I  found  myself  in  Dorchester,  and  I  thought,  being 
younger  then  and  bolder,  that  I  would  send  a  note  to  Thomas 
Hardy  by  messenger  (we  had  been  having,  during  the  past 
year,  an  interesting  correspondence)  asking  if  he  would  allow 
me  to  be  his  companion  on  his  afternoon  walk.  Rightly  I 
thought  that  a  tramp  through  Wessex  with  Thomas  Hardy 
would  be  something  to  tell  my  grandchildren.  He  replied 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me  at  3  p.  m.  On  my  way  to 
Max  Gate  I  called  at  a  book  shop  in  Dorchester  and  inquired 
of  an  elderly,  prim,  and  rather  tart  female  if  she  had  a  copy 
of  Hardy's  "Jude  the  Obscure,"  which  had  lately  been  pub- 
lished, and  which  had  been  received  by  what  is  known  in 
England  as  the  "rectory  public"  somewhat  superciliously.  I 
think  it  shocked  them.  In  response  to  my  inquiry  the  prim 
female  said  that  she  had  not  a  copy  of  "Jude  the  Obscure"  in 
stock.  "What!"  I  cried,  "in  his  native  Dorchester  you  have 
not  a  copy  of  the  latest  book  by  the  greatest  living  English 
novelist."  She  eyed  me  with  hauteur,  and,  tossing  her  head, 
said:  "Perhaps  we  have  not  the  same  opinion  of  Mr.  Hardy 
in   Dorchester  as  you  have  elsewhere." 

In  the  spring  of  1901,  says  Mr.  Hind,  a  literary 
luncheon  was  given  in  London,  and  the  lion-hunting- 
hostess  had  included  Bret  Harte  among  her  guests.  Mr. 
Hind  was  surprised  to  find  that  Bret  Harte  was  some- 
thing of  a  dandy: 

Throughout  the  luncheon  I  had  noticed  him  with  some 
amusement  merely  because  he  was  a  dandy.  I  have  no  ob- 
jections to  dandies:  I  like  looking  at  them;  they  have  their 
place  as  objects  of  interest  in  the  world,  and  the  mind  is 
interested  in  speculating  on  the  influences  or  notions  that 
induce  a  man  to  overdress.  It  is  not  easy,  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  years,  to  explain  why  I  thought  this  gentleman  too 
adorned.  Was  it  the  glint  of  wax  on  the  moustache,  or  the 
hair  too  artfully  curled,  or  the  extra  height  of  the  collar,  or 
the  five  buttons  on  the  sleeve,  or  the  tricky  cut  of  the  coat, 
that  no   tailor   would  make   on   his   own   initiative? 

That  Bret  Harte?  Yet,  why  not?  Thirty  years  had  passed 
since  he  left  California.  This  prosperous,  feted,  dapper, 
lionized  gentleman  had  become  a  citizen  of  the  old  world:  he 
had  held  important  official  positions — United  States  Consul 
at  Crefeld,  Germany,  and  later  at  Glasgow  ;  now  he  was  living 
at  Camberley  in  Surrey,  a  highly  respectable  outer  suburb  of 
the  metropolis,  a  place  of  trim  lawns  and  retired  leisure,  where 
ascetic  bankers  and  portly  merchants  dwell. 

The  effect  of  so  much  elegance  was  a  little  discon- 
certing. Something,  says  Mr.  Hind,  seemed  to  have 
been  lost  by  Mr.  Harte  after  he  left  California  days 
behind  him.  No  longer  was  he  so  enthralled  by  his 
writings : 

I  watched  him  tenderly  at  that  luncheon  party.  One  wing 
of  his  moustache  had  fallen  somewhat  out  of  curl :  he  gave 
it  a  brisk  upward  twist  with  his  elegant  white  hand.  That 
was  the  hand  that  had  written  of  Higgles,  and  Stumpy,  and 
Kentuck,  and  Mr.  John  Oakhurst,  and  Tennessee's  Partner, 
and  Brown  of  Calaveras,  and  of  the  Aged  Stranger,  and  the 
Old  Major,  and  Jim,  and  Flynn  of  Virginia,  and  that  wonder- 
ful spelling  bee  at  Angel's  reported  by  Truthful  James,  and 
Her  Letter,  and  His  Answer,  also  reported  by  the  Truthful 
One.  Well,  that  suffices,  that  is  enough  for  one  man.  I  never 
addressed  a  remark  to  him  at  that  luncheon  party.  I  couldn't. 
Perhaps  he  had  forgotten  all  about   California.     Perhaps  not. 

Mr.  Hind  asks  why  O.  Henry  is  so  amazingly  popu- 
lar, and  he  gives  us  the  reason.  He  looked  at  men  and 
women  as  they  are  and  told  us  about  them  in  our  own 
language,   laughing,  crying,   scorning,   and  applauding: 

His  metier  was  to  produce  short  stories,  and  of  course 
people  tried  to  persuade  him  to  write  a  long  novel.  Friends 
are  always  striving  to  make  a  creative  artist  do  something 
against  his  instincts.  At  length  O.  Henry  entertained  the  idea 
of  a  novel,    and  in   1909   or   1910   wrote   a  long  letter  on   the 

novel   he   might  write   if The   letter  was   never  finished. 

While  he  was  writing  he  was  caught  up  in  the  greatest  ad- 
venture   of   all. 

The  little  shopgirls'  knight! 

Do  you  remember  at  the  end  of  Meredith's  "Rhoda  Flem- 
ing" that  last  cry*of  Dahlia's — "Help  poor  girls." 

O.  Henry  helped  them. 

Mr.  Hind  met  Rudyard  Kipling  in  the  early  days, 
and  Kipling  read  him  a  poem  that  he  was  then  writing, 
or  rather  he  recited  it  to  him,  for  he  always  composed 
his  poems  first  in  his  head  and  then  copied  them  out: 

The  next  time  I  saw  Rudyard  Kipling  was  under  rather 
shameful  circumstances  for  which  I  was  not  responsible.  I 
was  staying  at  Rottingdean,  a  seaside  place  in  Sussex,  and, 
having  an  idle  hour,  succumbed  to  the  blandishments  of  ;< 
char-a-banc  conductor  to  see  the  sights  of  the  neighborhood. 
We  were  driven  past  the  village  green  and  pond,  past  the 
Burne-Jones  dwelling  to  a  white  house  in  a  garden  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall.  "Sight  No.  1,"  shouted  the  conductor.  "This 
is  the  house  of  the  celebrated  author,  Rudyard  Kipling."  The 
conductor  craned  his  neck,  rose  on  his  toes,  and  said,  in  an 
excited  voice,  "If  you  will  stand  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
you  will  see  the  celebrated  author  in  a  garden  hat,  just  en- 
tering his  porch."  Can  you  wonder  that  soon  afterward  Mr. 
Kipling  moved  from  Rottingdean  and  settled  in  a  delightful 
old  house  near  Burwash,  in  Sussex,  where  there  are  no  char- 
a-bancs  and  no  tourists. 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  says  Mr.  Hind,  owes  his 
popularity  to  the  fact  that  he  is  always  amusing.  Make 
people  laugh  intellectually  and  they  will  forgive  you 
anything: 

I  can  see  him  now  walking  rapidly  about  the  platform,  the 
tall,  lanky,  springing  figure,  the  mustardy-gray  suit  that  he 
always  wore,  the  wide,  heavy,  health-boots,  the  scrags  ly 
reddish-brown  beard  and  hair  (now  turning  white),  the  high 
brow  and  the  clear,  gray-blue  eyes  that  can  be  amused,  alert, 
penetrating,  but  never  angry.  He  always  looked  the  same  O 
believe  since  he  married  he  does  sometimes  wear  a  dress  suit), 
walking  furiously  in  the  street,  or  coming  to  a  public  dinner 
where  he  had  been  announced  to  speak,  ridiculously  late, 
slipping  in  with  the  sweets  so  as  to  avoid  the  odor,  to  him 
horrible,   of  the  joint   course. 

He  has  a  ready  smile.  He  suffers  fools  gladly  because.  I  sup- 
pose, nothing  human  is  alien  to  his  sympathy.  Once  the 
ready  smile,  once  only  in  all  my  knowledge  of  him,  did  not 
liehten  his  pallor.  It  was  at  an  exhibition  of  caricatures  by 
Max  Beerbohm ;  one  of  them  showed  a  cartoon  of  G.  B.  S. 
standing  on  his  head  on  the  largest  rug  in  a  drawing-room, 
his  long  legs  nearly  touching  the  ceiling.  Underneath  was 
this:     "When  I  left  London   nearly  two  years  ago   the  dear 


man  was  standing  on  his  head.  On  my  return  I  find  him  in 
the  same  position."  I  drew  Mr.  Shaw's  attention  to  this  with 
the  words,  "Look !  Max  has  got  you  this  time."  G.  B.  S. 
examined  the  cartoon  carefully  and  passed  on  without  smiling. 

One  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Hind's  essays  is  devoted  to 
Francis  Thompson,  who  thought  so  much  more  of  the 
return  to  God  than  of  the  return  to  nature  and  who  had 
no  interest  in  comfort,  cleanliness,  order,  or  provision 
for  the  future : 

It  was  unnecessary  to  pity  him.  He  had  the  life  he  wanted. 
He  was  content  to  be  relieved  of  the  problem  of  paying  his 
way.  For  a  long  time,  when  I  was  editing  the  Academy,  I 
sent  weekly  to  his  landlady  a  modest  check  for  his  lodging 
and  intermittent  board,  and  doled  him  out  a  crown  or  a  half- 
crown  when  he  troubled  to  call  for  the  money.  It  was  un- 
wise to  give  him  more.  When  he  brought  in  to  the  Academv 
office  the  "Ode  on  Cecil  Rhodes"  many  hours  late  ("I  thought 
today  was  Wednesday"  was  his  expected  and  accepted  excuse), 
written  on  scraps  of  paper,  he  was  handed  three  shillings,' 
which  won  the  retort,  "Thank  you.  1  shall  certainly  give  my- 
self a  good  dinner."  These  doles  were  not  charity.  Far  from 
it.  They  were  payment  for  magnificent  literary  work.  He 
would  write  interminable  letters,  interspersed  with  chaotic 
figures,  trying  to  prove  that  there  should  be  a  balance  of 
eighteen  pence  in  his  favor.  Although  indifferent  to  promises 
and  the  fulfillment  of  engagements,  he  never  swerved  from 
rectitude  in  his  intellectual  performances.  Whether  he  was 
writing  on  Cresar  or  on  Shelley,  he  always  gave  of  his  best, 
but  his  habit  of  bringing  in  his  article  the  day  after  the  paper 
was  published  disturbed  his  editors.  They  never  got  used 
to  it. 

Mr.  Hind  is  intimately  acquainted  with  H.  G.  Wells, 
and  he  tells  us,  almost  unnecessarily,  that  his  mind  is 
always  on  the  wing,  it  never  rests.  Just  now  he  is  deep 
in  the  problems  of  reconstruction,  self-determination. 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  small  nations,  and  so  on.  But 
his   imagination   still  plays: 

An  Irish  American  and  an  English  Englishman  were  talk- 
ing. Said  the  Irish  American,  "I  suppose  if  the  league  of 
nations  had  been  properly  drawn  the  English  would  restore 
Gibraltar    to    Spain." 

The  English  Englishman  looked  glum.  Suddenly  his  face 
lightened.  "Why  not?  And  of  course,  America  would  give 
back  New  York  to  the  English." 

It  was  the  Irish  American's  turn  to  look  glum.  Then  he 
smiled  and  said — "And  the  English  would  restore  New  York 
to  the  Dutch,  and  the  Dutch  would  give  it  back  to  the  In- 
dians." 

"Surely,"  said  the  English  Englishman,  "but  that  wouldn't 
be  the  end.  There  were  aboriginal  inhabitants;  there  must 
have  been  in  remote  antiquity  a  first  aboriginal,  the  very  first 
man  to  walk  Manhattan.  Suppose,  by  some  miracle,  his  de- 
scendants could  be  traced,  even  that  would  not  end  our 
altruistic  inquiry.  This  first  man  would  be  a  mere  dot  in  the 
wonder  of  earth  and  sky,  of  rivers  that  race  to  the  sea,  of 
springtime,  of  the  sun  and  the  night  sky.  It  would  be  only 
logical  to  restore  these  wonders  to  their  original   owner." 

"Yes?"  said  the   Irish  American. 

"New  York,"  murmured  the  Enelish  Englishman,  "would 
have  to  be  restored  to  God.  Which  is  precisely  what  the 
faithful  want  to  do." 

Poets  do  not  always  look  like  poets,  but  William 
Butler  Yeats  does.  Some  people  think  he  poses,  but  the 
poseur  is  sometimes  caught  unaware,  and  you  never 
catch  Mr.  Yeats  unaware.  Once  at  a  public  dinner  Mr. 
Hind  heard  him  deliver  an  impassioned  speech,  and  as 
he  spoke  he  roamed  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  wild 
animal  in  a  cage.  When  he  finished  he  was  far  from 
his  seat: 

On  another  occasion,  after  a  literary  gathering,  he  invited  a 
poet  and  myself  to  return  to  his  rooms  and  hear  his  newest 
noem.  At  that  time  he  was  living  in  a  gaunt  house  off  the 
Euston  Road,  the  kind  of  house  that  E.  A.  Poe  might  have 
chosen  as  the  scene  of  a  story.  Yeats'  rooms  were  up  several 
flights,  and  it  pleased  me  to  find  that  thev  were  Spartan  in 
their  bareness.  Perhaps  now  that  Ireland  is  prosperous  he 
may  have  become  luxurious.  I  hope  not.  In  the  centre  of 
the  room  was  a  long  deal  table  littered  with  manuscn'ots  and 
books.  Before  this  table  he  knelt,  and  bv  the  light  of  a  gut- 
tering candle  he  read,  or  rather  intoned  "The  Countess  Kath- 
leen" (T  think  that  was  the  work).  Did  he  read  it  all  ? 
Probably.  He  read  on  and  on,  and  believe  me  his  tumbled 
hair  and  pale  face  illumined  by  the  guttering  candle  made  an 
effect  that  newspaper  writers  call  Rembrandtish.  He  was  in- 
different to  us :  he  did  not  see  that  the  other  poet  had  fallen 
fast  asleep.  Time  sped  ;  he  read  on,  until  somewhere  in  the 
small  hours  I  caught  my  courage,  roused  the  other  noet  from 
his  slumbers,  and  said,  "Awfully  sorry,  but  we  must  be  going." 
Our  host,  I  remember,  did  not  carry  the  candle  to  the  top  of 
the  stairs  to  light  us  down.  Then  he  returned  to  his  poem, 
for  as  we  creaked  down  to  the  street  door  I  heard  him  de- 
claiming fine  verse  to  our  empty  chairs.  "Yeats  is  a  good 
poet,"  said  my  companion,  permitting  a  yawn,  "but  he  has 
no    sense   of  time." 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Hind's  method  of 
telling  us  about  his  author  friends.  It  conduces  to  rele- 
vance and  brevity.  Moreover,  the  reader  is  not  forced 
into  an  ordered  sequence.  But  we  wish  most  devoutly 
that  he  would  indent  his  paragraphs.  Ugliness  is  not  a 
virtue,  however  unusual  its  form. 

Authors  and  I.  Bv  C.  Lewis  Hind.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company;  $2.50. 


The  assertion  is  made  that  Japan  leads  the  world  in 
proportion  of  divorces  to  marriages.  Unofficial  reports 
state  that  the  number  of  divorces  in  1918  were  56.741. 
as  against  503,236  marriages,  a  ratio  of  112.8  divorces 
to  each  1000  marriages.  This  is  compared  to  the  Ger- 
man rate  of  21.6  per  thousand,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  divorce  rate  in  Europe.  Unofficial  figures  indi- 
cate that  Japan's  rate  of  increase  in  population  was  cut 
about  one-half  in  1919  by  influenza  and  high  cost  of 
living.  The  estimated  yearly  increase  of  Japan's  popu- 
lation has  generally  been  assumed  to  be  about  800.000. 
In  1918  the  customary  estimated  census  showed  an  in- 
crease of  about  600,000.  while  in  1919  the  inert  was 
only  308,794. 

The   world   uses  up  between  3.000,000  and 
needles  daily,  or  about  1,400,000.000  in  the  com  - 
year. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending-  February  5,  1921,  were  $131,000,000; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  S153,- 
600,000;  a  decrease  of  $22,600,000. 


A  gain  of  more  than  $6,000,000  in  the  Gold 
Settlement  Fund  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
was  the  chief  cause  of  an  increase  of  $6,581,- 
000  in  total  gold  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  during  the  week  end- 
ing February  4th,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious week-end.  Total  gold  reserves  were  up 
$5,208,000  and  total  reserves  $5,224,000  largely 
for  the  same  reason. 

Discounted    bills    declined    $7,384,000,    and 
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were  principally  responsible  for  a  drop  of 
$8,612,000  in  total  earning  assets.  Resources 
were  off  $4,440,000. 


America  does  not  need  a  boom  period  to 
be  prosperous,  and  the  substantial  factors  of 
our  national  wealth  will  eventually  bring 
about  adequate  revival  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, it  was  declared  Friday,  February  4th, 
by  James  S.  Alexander,  president  of  the  Xa 
tional  Bank  of  Commerce  in  Xew  York, 
speaking  at  a  dinner  of  the  Association  of 
Stock  Exchange  Firms  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
Xew  York. 

"There  are  at  present  a  number  of  great 
business    forces    clearly    at    work    building    a 
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sound  business  structure  for  1921,"  said  Mr. 
Alexander.  "Supply  and  prices  are  becoming 
broadly  coordinated  to  demand.  The  im- 
provement in  the  liquidity  of  credit,  which 
is  now  in  progress,  must  develop  further,  but 
there  are  signs  that  improvement  there  will 
continue.  As  these  movements  are  fulfilled, 
as  wages  and  labor  are  realigned  to  new  con- 
ditions, and  as  business  finally  absorbs  the 
losses  incident  to  deflation,  stabilization  on 
the  new  level  will  become  an  accomplished 
fact. 

"The  beginning  of  the  year  1921  has  aus- 
picious aspects  in  the  rapid,  yet  orderly,  way 
in  which  these  great  corrections  are  progress- 
ing. The  year  must  be  judged,  then,  not  by 
the   volume   of  business   that   will   be   accom- 
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plished  in  it,  but  rather  by  the  sounder  con- 
ditions which  will  prevail,  marking  the  defi- 
nite return  to  a  new  era  of  business  funda- 
mentals. 

"Normal"  activity  must  come  from  within 
business  rather  than  from  without.  Business 
can  not  idly  wait  for  the  public  to  resume 
active  buying.  It  must  stimulate  buying  by 
establishing  a  wide  prevalence  of  substantially 
reduced  prices  for  goods,  which  must  be  based 
on  increased  efficiency  in  production  and  dis- 
tribution, and  the  acceptance  of  reasonable 
margins  of  profits. 

"In  this  connection  the  growing  tendency 
of  labor  to  become  more  efficient  and  its  will- 
ingness to  accept  some  liquidation  of  inflated 
wages  is  a  most  encouraging  circumstance. 
From  more  than  one  point  of  view  the  read- 
justment now  going  on  in  respect  to  labor 
supply  and  demand  is  beneficial  to  the  indi-  ' 
vidual  workers.  The  excess  of  jobs  over 
workers,  inflated  wages,  and  lax  supervision 
from  employers  which  characterized  the  boom 
period  were  all  influences  upon  labor  contrary 
to  its  best  interests. 

"Radicalism,  encouraged  by  labor  scarcity, 
invaded  and  depreciated  the  quality  of  labor 
as  a  component  in  qur  national  economic  life. 
High  wages  begot  extravagance  that  soon  re- 
acted on  rising  prices,  reducing  the  buying 
power  of  those  very  wages  so  that  labor's 
gain  was  more  apparent  than  real.  There  also 
developed  a  demoralization  of  individual  ef-  . 
ficiency  because  men  were  not  kept  on  their 
mettle  by  competition  for  work  and  advance- 
ment 

"With   the  return   of  more   rigorous  condi- 
tions it  is  becoming  clear  that  the  best  inter- 
ests  of   conscientious   labor   are   served   by   a  I 
more     normally    balanced     relation     between 


labor  supply  and  demand.  Competition  for 
work  means  the  stimulation  of  efficiency  and 
staunch  Anglo-Saxon  individualism  as  op- 
posed to  radicalism.  An  abundance  of  labor 
permits  emploj-ers  to  choose  workmen  intelli- 
gently and  to  coordinate  wages  to  their  proper 
part  in  production  costs,  facilitating  the  estab- 
lishment of  price  levels  best  for  all. 

"But  employers  must  play  fair  and  not  at- 
tempt to  lower  wages  unduly  or  to  enforce 
greater  curtailment  than  circumstances  war- 
rant. They  must  recognize  that,  in  any  coun- 
try worth  living  in,  the  standard  of  living 
tends  ever  upward.  Wage-earners  in  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  the  opportunity 
to  receive  more  than  merely  the  means  for  a 
bare  and  joyless  existence  in  return  for  real 
work  well  done.  Any  other  attitude  on  the 
part  of  employers  would  be  a  menace,  not  only 
to  the  orderly  readjustment  of  existing  con- 
ditions, but  also  to  sound  business  progress 
in  the  long  run. 

"I  believe  we  are  justified  in  confidence  that 
these  elements  of  progressive  readjustments 
which  are  working  toward  better  times  are 
now  greatly  in  the  majority." 


Under  the  Federal  Reserve  system  there 
has  been  during  the  last  few  years  an  enor- 
mous credit  expansion  and,  in  order  to  have 
our  financial  situation  anywhere  near  normal, 
there  must  be  further  decided  deflation,  which, 
in  fact,  is  going  on  now  as  reasonably  fast  as 
the  banks  can  bring  it  about.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  revival  of  the  War 
Finance  Board  is  going  to  cause  a  temporary 
change  in  this  situation,  but  if  it  does  and 
the  change  is  at  all  radical  in  bringing  about 
a  sort  of  secondary  inflation  in  our  credit 
arrangement,  we  will  of  a  surety  have  a  re- 
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A  railroad  frequently  finds  business  growing  faster  than  it 
can  supply  equipment  to  handle  it.  Freight  moves  more 
slowly;  passengers  are  more  crowded;  service  is  less  frequent 
and  poorer. 

Rather  than  wait  until  equipment  can  be  purchased  from 
surplus  funds,  the  company  borrows  by  issuing  bonds  through 
reputable  bond  houses. 

Investors  who  loan  money  to  the  railroad  by  purchasing 
bonds  from  such  houses  receive  a  stipulated  rental  for  the  use 
of  their  money ;  help  the  railroad  by  providing  increased  equip- 
ment; and  help  the  public  by  improving  transportation  sen-ice. 

In  a  like  manner  we  help  investors,  help  the  railroads,  and 
help  the  public  by  selling  sound  railroad  bonds.  Let  us  supply 
you  with  full  information  about  sound  investment  securities. 
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currence  ot  the  same  sort  of  financial  upset 
as  we  passed  through  during  the  closing 
months  of  last  year. 

Most  stocks,  and  most  bonds  for  that  mat- 
ter, which  are  at  all  seasoned  seem  very  cheap 
at  current  market  prices,  but  in  view  of  the 
relatively  large  advance  in  the  market  since 
the  low  prices  of  last  month  it  is  natural  to 
look  forward  to  a  sharp  down  swing  before 
reaccumulation  by  strong  interests  in  antici- 
pation of  the  better  sentiment  that  almost  al- 
ways comes  as  the  spring  makes  its  nearer 
approach. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  re- 
port for  the  last  quarter  of  1920  was  rela- 
tively favorable,  but  most  corporations  during 
that  quarter  were  not  doing  business  very 
profitably,  and  are  not  as  yet  despite  the  sun- 
shine talk  that  is  heard  even-where. 

Radical  reductions  recently  noted  in  oil 
prices  must  certainly  affect  our  oil  companies 
unfavorably,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  call  for  much  larger  cutting  of  prices  and 
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of  wages  here  and  there  in  the  industries. 
Meanwhile,  with  falling  wages  and  deflated 
prices,  especially  for  agricultural  products, 
the  total  buying  power  of  our  people  must 
show  a  decided  curtailment  which  will  affect 
not  only  earnings  of  most  companies,  but  also 
the  demand  for  securities. 

In  the  interior  bargain  days  have  brought 
an  increase  in  buying  here  and  there,  but  the 
public  appetite  for  goods  seems  to  be  con- 
tingent entirely  on  whether  they  are  offered 
at  what  may  be  deemed  real  bargain  prices. 
So  much  of  our  prosperity  is  bound  up  in  the 
prosperity  of  Europe  that  political  conditions 
on  that  side  of  the  water  will  be  watched 
with  keen  interest  and  meanwhile,  of  course, 
the  Japanese  question  is  troubling  to  an  ex- 
tent as  the  militaristic  party  seems  on  top 
in  Japan  at  present. 

Local  public  utility  interests  are  enheart- 
ened  to  a  degree  by  the  plain,  business-like 
stand  taken  by  our  new  governor  in  regard 
to  the  distressing  traction  situation  in  Xew 
York.  It  may  be  that,  if  this  matter  works 
out  successfully,  public  utility  securities  as  a 
whole   will    receive    renewed    favorable   atten- 
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tion,  which  has  been  denied  them  so  long, 
and  when  the  time  comes  the  public  utility 
stocks,  railroads  included,  will  offer  excep- 
tionally favorable  buying  opportunities. — The 
Trader.  

California  state  banks  enter  the  new  year 
$176,679,000  stronger  in  resources  than  when 
they  faced  1920.  The  showing  of  the  called 
report  of  December  29th,  the  figures  of  which 
are  just  tabulated,  demonstrates  the  amazing 
strength  and  resiliency  of  the  California  bank- 
ing situation.  The  year  just  past  has  been 
the  most  trying  period  of  the  financial  read- 
justment in  this  generation,  and  yet  the  net 
result  but  adds  to  our  financial  stature.  Dur- 
ing the  twelve  months  past  our  state  banks 
increased  their  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided 
profits  in  excess  of  $35,000,000 ;  they  in- 
creased their  loans  by  upward  of  $150,000,000, 
and  their  bond  investments  by  more  than 
$26,000,000  ;  their  deposits  increased  by  over 
$146,000,000  ;  today  we  face  the  new  year  with 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in  our  state  banks 
underwriting  the  continued  prosperity-  of  Cali- 
fornia.— Charles  F.  Stern. 


Transportation  problems  of  the  present  and 
future  were  discussed  by  Paul  Shoup,  vice- 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
as  a  guest  of  the  Rotary  Club  at  Berkeley. 

Mr.    Shoup   dealt   with   the   trying   situation 


the  railroads  found  themselves  in  after  they 
had  been  devoted  to  war  uses,  as  to  condition 
of  the  properties,  their  financial  outlook,  and 
the  need  for  reorganization  along  the  line  of 
property  operation  which  the  government  had 
broken  up  during  the  war  period. 

"The  opposition  to  the  increased  taxation 
at  Sacramento  is  based  on  the  fact  that  to 
meet  increased  operating  expenses,  and  in  a 
few  instances  the  increased  cost  of  money, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  state  railroad  com- 
mission to  permit  the  increase  of  rates  in 
very  material  ways.  The  public  service  cor- 
porations are  loath  to  make  any  further  re- 
quests except  as  absolute  necessity  demands." 

Shoup  challenged  the  statement  made  at 
Sacramento  that  the  public  service  corpora- 
tions were  not  bearing  their  fair  share  of 
taxation,  pointing  out  that  Professor  Plehn, 
the  foremost  tax  expert  in  California,  sus- 
tained this  challenge.  "It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  determine  (1)  what  the  actual  neces- 
sities of  the  state  are  under  an  economic 
programme;  (2)  what  actual  revenues  it  will 
have  during  the  next  two  years  under  the 
present  rate  of  taxation;  (3)  if  there  is  need 
for  increased  rate  of  taxation,  where  the  bur- 
den ought  to  go,  which  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  thorough  digging  for  the  facts 
and   a   clear  analysis   of  the  results   obtained. 


Earr  Brothers  Company,  manufacturers  of 
knives  and  needles,  have  leased  a  site  on 
Twenty-Third  Avenue  and  Boehmer  Street  in 
the  East  Oakland  industrial  district,  where 
they  are  going  to  erect  a  new  factory.  The 
plant  will  cost  about  $25,000  and  ground  will 
be  broken  at  once  and  will  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy about  May  1st,  with  a  capacity  of  250 
dozen  knives  a  day  and  150  dozen  needles. 
The  Barr  Brothers  Company  manufacture  a 
line  of  special  knives  and  cutlery,  a  list  of 
big  needles  for  sail  and  sack  sewing,  and  a 
line  of  special  shipwright  tools.  Their  knives 
and  needles  are  shipped  all  over  the  United 
States  and  into  foreign  lands.  The  business 
was  established  in  1873  in  Eugene,  Oregon, 
and  in  1912  moved  to  Oakland. 

Fortv-three   years   successful   manufacturing 


of  cutlery  and  needles  have  given  this  com- 
pany an  enviable  reputation  from  coast  to 
coast. 

The  plant  of  the  company  is  in  an  excep- 
tional location  as  to  raw  material  in  compari- 
son with  Eastern  manufacturers. 


The  Fageol  Motors  Company  has  declared 
the  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of  3J^  per 
cent,  on  the  preferred  stock  of  record  De- 
cember 31,  1920.  The  company  reports  that 
both  its  domestic  and  export  business  is  in- 
creasing.   

On  January  28th  incorporation  papers 
were  filed  with  the  commissioner  of  corpora- 
tions of  the  State  of  California  for  a  charter 
incorporating  the  company  of  Evans  &  Barn- 
hill. 

This  corporation  will  carry  on  the  adver- 
tising business  formerly  conducted  under  the 
name  of  the  Ebcrhard  Advertising  Agency 
and  will  also  operate  for  the  San  Francisco 
clients  of  Evans  &  Barnhill,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City.  The  officers  of  the  new  company 
are  J.  D.  Barnhill,  president,  who  is  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  corporation  of 
the  same  name  in  New  York  City ;  George  H. 
Eberhard,  vice-president,  who  is  president  of 
the  George  F.  Eberhard  Company  ;  David  G. 
Evans,  vice-president,  who  is  president  of  the 
New  York  corporation ;  H.  S.  McKay,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, who  was  vice-president  of  the 
Eberhard  Advertising  Agency.  The  company 
has  its  offices  in  421-423  First  National  Bank 
Building. 

The  San  Francisco  corporation  will  operate 
as  a  separate  corporation,  with  the  full  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  the  New  York  com- 
pany. 

By  reason  of  this  consolidation  the  strength 
of  the  two  businesses  is  combined  and  the 
broad  constructive  qualities  of  business-build- 
ing and  correct  advertising  practices  repre- 
sented by  both  companies  will  be  directed  into 
one  effort.  

Wells  Drury,  well  known  throughout  Cali- 
fornia as  an  editor  and  publicist,  has  an- 
nounced  his   active   entrance    into    the    adver- 
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FIRST— The  firm  of  BARR  BROS.  COMPANY  has  been  established  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  more  than 
forty  (40)  years ;  its  products  have  never  been  advertised  nor  business  been  solicited,  but  by  reason  of  the  quality 
of  its  products,  it  numbers  among  its  customers  the  largest  wholesale  houses  in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union. 

SECOXD — The  money  realized  from  this  issue  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  additional  automatic  equip- 
ment for  a  new  plant,  which  will  be  completed  shortly.  The  company  is  now  compelled  to  refuse  a  large  volume 
of  business,  due  to  limited  production  facilities. 

THIRD — Based  upon  the  best  estimates  available  at  this  time,  upon  the  capitalization  of  $500,000.00,  the 
company's  net  earnings  should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  present  sales, 
and  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  potential  cutlery  business  west  of  Chicago — in  which  territory  BARR  BROS.  COM- 
PANY are  the  only  manufacturers  of  cutlery. 

FOURTH — The  offering  at  this  time  is  7,500  shares  of  preferred  stock,  at  the  par  value  of  $10.00  per 
share.     Each  share  of  preferred  stock  carrying  with  it  a  bonus  of  one-half  a  share  of  common. 

FIFTH— BARR  BROS.  COMPANY  are  the  only  manufac- 
turers of  Sacking  and  Packing  Needles  in  the  United  States,  and 
their  prices  are  materially  lower  than  those  of  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

SIXTH— BARR  BROS.  COMPANY  is  one  of  California's 
proven  industries;  its  products  are  always  in  demand;  the  profits 
are  large  and  the  business  is  of  an  exceptionally  stable  char- 
acter. 


BARR  BROS., 

16  Seventh   St.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Your  name  and  address  on  this  coupon  will 
bring  full  information  about  an  interesting  Cali- 
fornia industry  and  without  obligation  of  any 
kind. 
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rising  business  in  San  Francisco  as  head  of 
the  Drury  Service.  This  agency,  which  has 
offices  in  the  Monadnock  Building,  was  estab- 
lished two  years  ago  and  has  steadily  ex- 
panded. A  number  of  important  advertising 
and  publicity  campaigns  are  being  conducted 
by  the  staff  of  the  Drury  Service.  The  Drury 
Service  is  to  feature  community  development 
and  industrial  advertising.  "Prospects  for 
advertising  along  these  lines  in  1921  are  enor- 
mous,"' declares  Mr.  Drury.  "Advertising  will 
have  a  potent  effect,  too,  in  stabilizing  all 
jusiness."  

While  railroad  gross  earnings  set  a  new 
record  for  the  year,  higher  operating  costs 
and  heavy  maintenance  outlays  have  absorbed 
an  unprecedented  proportion  of  revenue.  The 
application  of  the  higher  rates  granted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Septem- 
ber was  followed  by  a  falling  off  in  tonnage, 
so  that  even  gross  revenues  failed  to  meet 
expectations  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year.  The  deadlock  between  the  roads  and 
the  government  in  respect  to  amounts  due  in 
final  settlement  under  the  terms  of  the  gov- 
ernment guarantee,  together  with  the  sharp 
falling  off  in  traffic,  is  causing  the  postpone- 
ment of  orders  for  rails  and  equipment.  It 
is  probable  that  operating  ratios  will  be  low- 
ered somewhat  as  the  effect  of  lower  prices 
for  commodities,  especially  fuel  coal,  becomes 
apparent. 
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Reconstruction. 

Frankly  confessing  a  weariness  with  the 
usual  solemn  chatter  of  the  reconstrnctionist, 
we  turned  with  foreboding  to  the  latest  vol- 
ume by  Dr.  G.  T.  W.  Patrick.  But  the  un- 
expected happened.  We  are  told,  neither  that 
the  millennium  is  imminent  nor  that  the  su- 
preme task  confronting  humanity  is  the  ex- 
tirpation of  adenoids.  On  the  contrary  we  are 
warned  that  our  task  is  not  with  the  machine, 
but  with  the  man,  and  that  there  is  little  hope 
for  us  unless  we  can  raise  the  moral  status 
of  the   individual. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  living  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  jubilation.  Physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally  we  were  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  If  traces  of  the  old  Adam  were  still 
discernible  they  were  promptly  suppressed  by 
law.  Then  came  jazz  music  and  jazz  dancing, 
and  we  recognized  that  an  insurrection  of  bar- 
barism  was  nature's  reply  to  our  repressions. 

The  war  brought  further  disillusions.  One- 
third  of  our  soldiers  were  physically  defective, 
one-fourth  were  found  to  be  illiterate.  And 
in  spite  of  the  incalculable  spread  of  democ- 
racy there  was  apparent  a  fierce  flame  of  in- 
surrection against  governmental  methods  that 
we  had  supposed  to  be  nearly  perfect. 

What  are  we  to  do  about  it?  Shall  we  con- 
tinue to  tinker  -with  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment or  shall  we  recognize  that  no  government 
can  be  even  tolerable  unless  it  is  based  upon 
individual  virtue?  One  might  perhaps  ask 
if  it  is  laws  that  we  need  or  manners. 

Such  may  be  said  to  be  a  sadly  imperfect 
summary  of  Dr.  Patrick's  argument.  But  it 
should  be  read  in  full.  He  sees  clearly  and  he 
conveys  his  vision  with  grace  and  persuasive- 
ness. 

The  Psychology  of  Social  Reconstruction. 
By  G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  Ph.  D.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company;    $2. 


Recreations  of  a  Psychologist. 

"Recreations  of  a  Psychologist,"  by  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  is  a  curious  sort  of  literary  phe- 
nomenon, being  a  book  of  fiction  by  a  non- 
professional writer.  There  are  writers  such 
as  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  for  a  minor  instance, 
and  Pierre  Loti,  for  a  great  one,  whose 
writing  is  superior  by  virtue  of  not  being  its 
author's  profession.  But  this  volume  of  es- 
says in  fiction  belongs  to  another  order  of 
thing.  Its  title  is  accurate.  The  stories  in- 
cluded were  writen  for  recreation,  and  have 
no  serious  claim  to  art. 

It  is,  in  fact,  for  its  artlessness  that 
"Recreations  of  a  Psychologist"  are  most 
noteworthy.  It  might  be  flippantly  said  that 
its  artlessness  is  a  recreation  to  the  style- 
weary  public.  For  it  is  an  odd  experience 
to  read  prose,  albeit  ordinary  prose,  that  is 
not  affecting  to  follow  some  school  or  other 
of  literary  futurism. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  apply  the  foot 
rule  of  criticism  that  is  used  for  artistic 
fiction  to  this  naive  piece  of  amateur  work, 
but  one  may  remark  in  passing  that  its  chief 
fault  is  a  lack  of  the  fore-shortening  which  is 
the  mark  of  the  master.     Mr.  Hall   does  not 


group  his  material  with  regard  to  dramatic 
contrast. 

The  volume  has  an  intrinsic  value,  how- 
ever, since  unlike  most  so-called  psychological 
fiction,  these  sketches  are  written  by  a  psy- 
chologist. Only  one  is  disappointed  to  find 
that  Mr.  Hall  is  less  psychological  than  his 
unprofessional  colleagues,  who  are  profes- 
sional romancers.  But  the  attitude  is  psycho- 
logical, and,  because  they  are  sincere,  the  ideas 
used  as  backbone  for  these  stories  are  un- 
usual. 

The  first  and  longest  of  these  sketches,  an 
imaginary  history  of  Atlantis,  is  reminiscent 
of  Hudson's  "Crystal  Age,"  as  it  is  a  prophecy 
of  what  our  civilization  is  headed  toward. 
Unlike  Hudson,  Mr.  Hall  is  pessimistic — 
though  perhaps  more  logical  and  more  im- 
aginative. There  is,  of  course,  absolutely  no 
comparison  between  Hudson's  gloriously  clear 
style  and  the  scientific  monotone  of  the 
"Recreations  of  a  Psychologist."  Mr.  Hall  is 
particularly  tiresome  in  description — long 
passages  of  which  he  revels  in.  Incidentally 
the  suffragist  will  find  much  to  disagree  with 
in  Mr.  Hall's  arbitrary  dispensation  of  women. 
Though  a  scientist,  he  seems  to  think  that 
women   are   exempt   from   evolution. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  the  worst  that  one 
can  say  of  the  stories  composing  this  volume 
is  that  they  are  slightly  more  interesting  than 
the  average  short  story  and  very  much  worse 
written.  Something  new  in  the  field  of  letters 
might  evolve  if  more  unprofessional  ro- 
mancers published.  A  literary  renaissance 
might  result  from  introducing  this  crude  ex- 
traneous material.  Would  a  fresh  supply  of 
plot-material  vary  the  codified  reservoir  of 
the  thirty-six  dramatic  situations?  It  is  prob- 
lematical. And  meanwhile,  we  rejoice  that 
the  paper  shortage  will  suffice  to  protect  us 
from  the  onslaughts  of  the  barbarians. — R.  G. 

Recreations  of  a  Psychologist.  Bv  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 


The  Privilege  of  Pain. 
Mrs.  Leo  Everett  in  this  little  volume  re- 
minds us  that  the  importance  of  good 
physical  health  may  have  been  much  over- 
rated. With  few  exceptions  the  supremely 
great  men  and  women  of  the  world  have  been 
physical  defectives,  and  we  may  believe  that 
most  of  them  were  so  great,  not  in  spite  of, 
but  because  of  their  infirmities.  Mrs.  Everett 
gives  us  a  list  of  these  people,  and  it  may 
serve  alike  as  solace  to  the  afflicted  and  as  a 
rebuke  to  those  who  weary  us  with  their  ex- 
hortations to  bodily  health. 

The  Privilege  of  Pain.     By  Leo  Everett.     Bos- 
ton:   Small,    Maynard    &    Co. 


The  Passing  Legions. 
Over  a  million  American  soldiers  passed 
through  England  on  their  way  to  France.  In 
order  to  meet  their  needs  the  Red  Cross 
established  a  complete  organization  through- 
out the  country  similar  to  the  one  in  such  suc- 
cessful operation  in  France  and  adapted  to 
every  requirement,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral,  of  its  charges.  In  this  volume  Mr. 
George  Buchanan  .Fife  records  these  activi- 
ties in  great  detail,  leaving,  one  may  suppose, 


Mausoleum  construction,  while  sometimes  of  great  and  massive  size,  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  confined  to  large  proportions  or  to  great  outlay  of  expense. 

Modern  design  and  methods  of  operation  have  brought  the  Mausoleum  to  within  the  reach 
nt  the  moderate  fortune.  And  this  has  been  accomplished  without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
degrees    of   permanency    or   beauty. 

Inquiry  as  to  further  detail  places  you  under  no  obligation. 
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nothing  unnoticed.  Indeed  there  is  a  discern- 
ible tendency  to  prolixity  in  many  of  these 
subsidiary  war  records  which  may  lead  to 
their  neglect  by  a  public  already  overburdened 
with  war  literature.  There  is  a  celebrated 
legal  ruling  that  "what  the  soldier  said"  is 
not  evidence,  and  perhaps  some  of  these  books 
would  be  improved  by  the  omission  of  some 
of  the  scraps  of  colloquy  in  which  their  pages 
so  often  abound. 

The    Passing    Legions.      By    George    Buchanan 
Fife.      New   York :    The   Macmillan  Company. 


Old  World  Lace. 
Lovers  of  lace  will  find  a  feast  in  this  vol- 
ume by  Clara  M.  Blum.  Probably  nothing  of 
its  kind  quite  so  good  has  been  published. 
Its  chapters  are  apportioned  to  the  laces  of 
Italy,  Flanders,  France,  Spain,  England,  and 
Ireland,  and  there  is  also  a  glossary  anc<  a" 
index.  But  the  chief  charm  will  be  found  in 
the  seventy-four  illustrations  that  decorate  its 
pages.  They  are  triumphs  of  photography. 
To  look  at  them  is  almost — not  quite — equiva- 
lent to  holding  the  lovely  fabric  in  one's 
hands. 

Old    World    Lace.      Bv    Clara    M.    Blum.      New- 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.;    $10. 


Control  of  Parenthood. 
Of  this  volume  it  is  enough  to  say  that  its 
authors  are  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M. 
A.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  Leonard  Hill,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S-,  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Inge,  C.  V.  O.. 
D.  D.,  Harold  Cox.  Dr.  Mary  Scharlieb,  M. 
D.,  C.  B.  E.,  M.  S.,  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  K. 
B.  E.,  Rev.  Principal  A.  E.  Garvie,  M.  A., 
D.  D.,  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.  A.,  D.  D.,  and 
Dr.  Marie  Stopes,  D.  Sc,  Ph.  D.,  F.  L.  S. 

The  Control  of  Parenthood.  Edited  by 
James  Marchant,  LL.  D.,  C  B.  E„  F.  R.  S.  Ed. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnams  Sons;  $2.50. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Those  anxious  to  study  Japanese  will  find 
what  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  aids  in  "Col- 
loquial Japanese,"  by  William  Montgomery 
McGovern.  Ph.  D.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1.60) .  The  exercises  seem  to  be  effective 
and  well  graduated. 

Those  who  want  guidance  in  the  matter  of 
sex  education  for  the  young  will  find  it  in 
"Sex  Education,"  by  Walter  M.  Gallichan 
(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.).  The  question  has 
seldom  been  presented  with  such  good  sense, 
competence,    and   delicacy. 

"Rhymes  of  a  Child's  World,"  by  Miriam 
Clark  Potter,  with  illustrations  by  Ruth  Fuller 
Stevens,  is  notable  from  the  fact  that  the 
rhymes  are  poetic  and  musical,  a  welcome 
relief  from  the  usual  rubbish.  It  is  published 
by  the  Four  Seas  Company. 

The  most  complete  treatise  on  dairy  man- 
agement ever  written  comes  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  M.  Mortensen.  It  is  entitled  "Man- 
agement of  Dairy  Plants"  and  the  publisher 
is  the  Macmillan  Company.  Its  350  pages  are 
filled  with  the  most  practical  advice  and  in- 
formation reinforced  with  very  numerous  il- 
lustrations. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Dr.  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  author  of  "The 
New  Map  of  Europe,"  "The  New  Map  of 
Asia,"  "The  New  Map  of  Africa,"  "The  Re- 
construction of  Poland  and  the  Near  East," 
and  other  books  on  matters  of  international 
interest,  is  traveling  over  a  great  area  of  the 
South,  giving  a  series  of  lectures  in  which 
he  is  discussing  international  relations  with 
particular  reference  to  the  immediate  posi- 
tion and  interests  of  the  United  States. 

"The  Memoirs  of  Ismail  Kemal  Bey,"  which 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  just  published,  will 
help  to  illuminate  the  history  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  its  relations  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope for  fifty  years  previous  to  the  great  war. 
For  the  author,  an  Albanian  by  birth,  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Sultan  in  1860 
and  remained  in  it  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

Harry  Franck,  author  of  "Vagabonding 
Through  a  Changing  Germany"  and  many 
other  books  of  unconventional  travel,  is  en- 
gaged in  a  series  of  lectures  which  promises 
to  keep  this  incorrigible  wanderer  from  stay- 
ing too  long  in  any  one  place.  Between  now 
and  the  end  of  April  Mr.  Franck  expects  to 
deliver  his  lectures  in  most  of  the  principal 
cities   of   Canada  and  the  Eastern   states. 

Robert  Lansing's  long-awaited  book  on  the 
peace  conference  and  his  break  with  Wilson 
is  announced  for  publication  on  March  25th 
by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  under  the 
title,  "The  Peace  Negotiations :  A  Personal 
Narrative." 

"Russia  in  the  Shadows,"  by  H.  G.  Wells, 
is  a  picture  of  Russian  life  after  six  years  of 
war  and  misgovernment.  It  is  the  most  de- 
tailed report  that  has  come  out  of  that  un- 
happy country  under  the  Soviet  regime.  Mr. 
Wells  beholds  only  two  possible  alternative 
choices:  Either  we  (and  by  "we"  he  means 
especially  the  United  States)  must  accept  the 
present  Russian  regime,  deal  with  it  and  help 
it  to  function  ;  or  it  will  collapse  utterly,  dis- 
integrate into  Asiatic  chaos,  and  perhaps  drag 
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down  the  whole  of  Western  civilization  in  its 
fall.  This  is  what  he  calls  the  writing  on  the 
eastern  wall  of  Europe. 


The  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
agency  in  Montana  has  warned  five  small 
towns  in  the  reservation  that  they  must  clean 
up  the  gambling  and  liquor  elements  before 
he  will  pay  out  the  $166,000  allotment  to  the 
Indians   on   the   reservation. 


Scientists    now    declare    that    comets    carry 
live  disease  germs.     Th^    runner   state  that 
it    is    possible    for    those    germs    to    travel    to 
earth     from     other    worlds    on    the    tails 
comets. 
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Another  "  Old  Chester"  Story. 

"An  Old  Chester  Secret,"  in  which  Mar- 
garet Dcland  again  transports  her  readers  to 
the  New  England  village  whose  inhabitants 
they  have  come  to  know  so  well,  is  a  story 
of  "new  people";  the  rich  Smiths,  in  fact,  who, 
although  they  have  to  win  their  way  with  the 
Old  Chester  "best  people,"  rather  feel  their 
oats  because   of   their  riches. 

Mrs.  Deland  must  draw  her  plots  from  the 
interesting  recitals  of  some  old  village  dress- 
maker, for  they  all  bear  the  stamp  of  reality. 
This  one  is  the  tale  of  a  secret,  illegitimate 
birth,  and  it  describes  the  conflict  in  the 
breasts  of  the  family  to  whom  the  child  be- 
longed between  parental  and  grandparental 
love  and  the  dread  of  social  obloquy  that 
would  descend  like  a  blight  if  the  truth  were 
told. 

Being  located  in  Old  Chester,  conven- 
tionality prevailed;  which  meant  rich  stores 
of  happiness  and  manly  solicitude  and  loyalty 
for  the  timid  old  maid  who  adopted  Johnny, 
after  he  had  become  a  young  man,  much 
coveted  by  his  unhappy  parents. 

The  story  is  not  so  much  in  tune  as  Mrs. 
Deland's  earlier  tales,  something  cozy  and 
genial  and  kindly  tolerant  seeming  to  have 
evaporated  from  the  author's  style.  But  she 
is  always  readable  and  never  pads,  the  book 
being  of  only  a  little  more  than  novelette 
length. 

An  Old  Chester  Secret.  Ey  Margaret  Deland. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;   $1.50  net. 


The  Book  of  Job. 

There  was  room  for  just  such  a  work  of 
revision  and  interpretation  of  the  Book  of 
Job  as  has  been  given  to  us  in  this  fine  vol- 
ume by  Professor  Jastrow.  Much  familiarity 
has  perhaps  somewhat  dulled  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  finest  book  in  the  Bible.  Certainly 
we  were  unaware,  not  only  of  the  alternative 
readings,  but  of  the  theological  problems  clus- 
tering around  what  may  be  called  the  dual 
role  played  by  Job  himself.  But  of  one  thing 
every  reader  must  be  aware.  Job  was  the 
type  and  the  representative  of  all  men,  of  tht 
human  race.  The  problems,  the  sufferings, 
and  the  temptations  of  Job  belong  equally  to 
us  all.  The  Book  of  Job  will  be  a  modern 
book  as  long  as  humanity  shall  last. 

Professor  Jastrow  divides  his  work  into  two 
parts.  Part  I  concerns  the  origin,  growth, 
and  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Job.  It  is 
done  in  a  thoroughly  competent  and  scholarly 
way,  and,  moreover,  most  interestingly.  But 
we  wonder  if  he  is  right  when  he  regards 
Ja'i.,vch,  Shaddai,  and  Elohim  as  alternatives, 
synonyms.  May  they  n<?t  refer  to  different 
deities?  Why,  too,  is  there  no  recognition 
that  the  word  Elohim  is  in  the  plural  form 
and  that  it  should  be  translated  "Gods"  ?  Does 
not  the  same  word  occur  in  the  Witch  of 
Endor   story   and  is   there  translated  "gods"  ? 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  and  of  equal 
size,  is  devoted  to  the  new  translation  with 
copious  footnotes.  This  must  necessarily  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  scholars,  but  at  least 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  in  impressive  language 
and  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  theme. 

The  Book  of  Job,  Its  Origin,  Growth  and  In- 
terpretation, Together  with  a  New  Transla- 
tion Based  on  a  Revised  Text.  By  Morris  Jas- 
trow, Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott   Company ;    $4. 
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The    Owl    Taxi.      Ey    Hulbert    Footner.      New 
York:    George    H.    Doran    Company;    $1.90. 
A  novel. 
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Vice-Admiral  Albert  Gleavcs,  U.  S.  N.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;   $6. 

Adventures  and  experiences  of  United  States 
transports  and  cruisers  in  the  world  war. 

Character  Training  in   Childhood.      By  Mary 
S.  Haviland.     Boston:   Smail,   Maynard  &   Co. 
How  to  bring  up  children. 

Bodv     and     Soul.      By     Arnold     Bennett.      New 
York:    George   H.    Doran    Company;    $1.50. 
A  play   in  four  acts. 

The  Life  Beyond  the  Veil.  By  Rev.  G.  Vale 
Owen.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran    Company;    $2.50. 

"Spirit  messages." 

Malcolm  Sage,  Detective.  By  Herbert  Jen- 
kins. New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.90. 

A  detective  story. 

Further  E.  K.  Means.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons. 

Negro   stories. 

Savitri     and     Other     Women.       By     Marjorie 
Strachey.     New  York:   G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Stories   adapted  from  folk  lore. 

The   A.    B.    C.    of    Evolution.      By   Joseph    Mc- 
Cabe.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;   $2.50. 
Evolution    in    simple    language. 

The     Ivory     Fan.       By    Adrian     Heard.       New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $2. 
A  novel. 

The    Broads,     1919.       By    Hugh     Money-Coutts. 
New  York:    John    Lane  Company. 
A  poem. 

A  Prisoner  in  Turkey.  By  John  Still.  New 
York:    John   Lane   Company. 

Issued    in    On  Active   Service    Series. 

Art    and    I.      By    C.    Lewis  Hind.      New    York: 
John  Lane  Company;  $2.50. 
Some    art   adventures. 

Authors    and    I.       By    C.    Lewis    Hind.      New 
York:    John    Lane   Company;    $2.50. 
Reminiscences  of  authors. 

Social    Evolution.      By    Benjamin    Kidd.      New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $2.50. 
A   new    edition. 

The    Bad    Man.       By    Charles    Hanson    Towne. 
New  York:    G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $2. 
A  novel. 

Prairie  Flowers.     Bv  James  B.  Hendryx.    New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;   $1.90. 
A  novel. 

Sex  Education.  By  Walter  M.  GalHchan. 
Boston:    Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

Instruction    for   old   and   young. 

Lincoln  Life   Sketches.      By   Garrett  Newkirk. 
New   York:    Duffield    &    Co. 
In    verse   and    prose. 

E.  J.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company,  1802- 
1902.  By  Mrs.  B.  G.  du  Pont.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company;    $3. 

The  story  of  an  enterprise. 

Principles     of     Freedom.      By     Terence     Mac- 
Swiney.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
The  mind  of  an  Irish  irreconcilable.    _ 

Saint    Colomba    of    Iona.      By    Lucy    Menzies. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
A  study  of  his  life,  times,   and  influence. 

-  The  Music  of  Wild  Flowers.  By  John 
Vaughan,  M.  A.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;   $3. 

Botanical  papers. 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Jews  in  the  Ukraine 
in  1919.  By  Elias  Heifetz,  J.  V.  D.  New  York: 
Thomas  Seltzer;   $2. 

The  story  of  the  Jewish  tragedy. 

Cicero.     By  Torsten  Petersson.     Berkeley:  Uni- 
versity  of  California  Press. 
A   biography. 

Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays.  Selected 
by  Frank  Shay  and  Pierre  Loving.  Cincinnati: 
Stewart  &  Kidd   Company;    $5. 

Chosen  from  contemporary  writers  all  over  the 
world. 

Seed    of    the    Sun.      By    Wallace    Irwin.      New 
York:    George  H.   Doran   Company;    $2. 
A   novel. 


FRENCH  RADICALISM. 


I  went,  one  night  in  Paris,  to  a  meeting  of 
a  society  called  Clarte.  It  was  founded  by 
the  friends  of  that  French  author,  Henri  Bar- 
busse,  whose  book,  "Le  Feu,"  gives  the  most 
realistic  and  dreadful  picture  of  the  agonies 
and  horrors  of  modern  warfare,  and  contains 
the  fiercest  accusation  of  the  evil  elements 
in  civilization  which  led  up  to  the  European 
war.  Clarte  means  clearness — clarity — and 
the  idea  of  the  society  is  to  bring  together 
numbers  of  young  men  in  France  and  other 
countries  who  went  through  the  war  and  who 
are  able  to  think  clearly  on  the  problems  of 
life,  the  structure  of  society,  and  the  means 
by  which  liberty,  brotherhood,  and  peace  may 
prevail  over  injustice,  hatred,  and  the  spirit  of 
war.  It  was  a  night  in  August  when  I  went 
to  a  back  street  in  Paris  and  the  rooms  in 
which  this  meeting  was  being  held.  The 
rooms  were  so  crowded  that  I  could  hardly 
push  my  way  in,  and  so  hot  that  one  woman 
fainted,  and  sweat  poured  down  the  foreheads 
of  French  soldiers,  and  the  whole  company 
looked  half  stifled.  It  was  a  queer  company, 
made  up  of  many  types  and  classes  of  men 
and  women.  Keeping  the  door  was  a  hand- 
some young  officer  in  the  sky-blue  uniform  of 
the  Chasseurs,  wearing  many  medals  for  valor 
and  service.  Here  and  there  were  other  of- 
ficers  and  private  soldiers  in  uniform,  some 


of  them  scarred  or  maimed,  and  one  of  them 
blinded.  Those  were  the  best  types  in  the 
room.  Others  were  clearly  of  foreign  origin, 
including  many  Jews  and  Slavs,  with  rather 
sinister  faces  of  a  kind  I  have  often  seen  in 
revolutionary  gatherings  in  London  and  other 
capitals  of  Europe.  With  them  were  young 
women  with  black  eyes  staring  moodily  out 
of  dead  white  faces,  and  young  men  with  long, 
uncombed  hair  and  neurasthenic  eyes,  roving 
restlessly,  and  sullen  in  their  gaze.  On  a  small 
wooden  platform  sat  the  secretary  of  the  so- 
ciety, a  young  man  also,  smartly  dressed,  dap- 
per, like  a  clerk  in  a  bank,  and  with  the  sharp, 
self-confident  manner  of  a  commercial  trav- 
eler. He  explained  the  objects  of  the  society 
and  the  progress  he  had  to  report. 

Standing  there  at  the  back  of  the  room,  with 
my  collar  going  limp  in  the  heat,  and  the  hot 
breath  of  the  people  about  making  me  feel 
sick  and  faint,  I  listened  to  the  programme  of 
Clarte  for  the  reformation  of  life.  It  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Bolshevism  of 
Lenin  translated  into  French.  It  advocated 
the  abolition  of  private  property,  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  capitalism,  the  control  by  the 
laboring  masses  of  all  the  sources  and  ma- 
chinery of  wealth,  the  promotion  of  an  inter- 
national fellowship  among  the  workers  of  the 
world.       Old      stuff,     the      old     revolutionary 


"dope,"  the  old  class  hatred,  and  the  old  call 
to  violence.  The  company  listened  to  it  in 
silence,  except  for  the  noise  of  their  breathing. 
I  watched  the  faces  of  the  young  French  sol- 
diers, to  whom  all  this  dangerous  philosophy 
was  new,  perhaps,  but  I  could  not  guess  the 
effect  it  had  upon  them,  nor  read  the  riddle  of 
those  masklike  faces  still  bronzed  with  sun 
and  wind  as  when  I  had  seen  them  under  steel 
helmets,  staring  across  No  Man's  Land  from 
their  trenches  and  listening  to  the  rush  of 
shells  which  threatened  them  with  death.  I 
thought  back  to  bitter  words  I  had  heard 
from  their  lips  in  those  days,  their  words  of 
scorn  for  politicians,  profiteers,  corrupt  so- 
ciety, luxurious  women,  old  men  who  gained 
by  the  death  of  youth.  Out  of  that  bitterness, 
unjust  very  often,  overcharged  with  their  re- 
sentment against  the  fate  which  had  thrust 
them  into  the  ditches  of  death,  and  now  in- 
flamed by  the  thought  of  a  poor  reward  for 
all  their  suffering,  had  come  this  spirit  of  re- 
volt, this  desire  for  sweeping  and  violent 
change,  expressed  in  the  subversive  gospel  of 
Clarte.  ...  A  dangerous  crowd,  yet  not  big 
enough  in  numbers,  not  representative  enough 
of  French  mentality  to  be  any  real  menace  to 
the  security  of  the  French  government  and 
state. — Philip  Gibbs  in  Harper's  Magazine  for 
February. 
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"TRILBY." 


are  far  from  being  desirable  acquisitions, 
while  the  fourth  remains  an  unknown  quan- 
tity, to  be  tested  by  time. 

However,  this  sort  of  easy  cynicism  does 
not  affront  the  public,  and  the  laughter  of  the 
women  in  the  audience  over  the  dubiousness 
of  the  bliss  acquired  by  the  bridegrooms  had 
|  in  it  a  note  of  concession ;  a  tone  that  said, 
"Yes.  I  know  women  just  like  that." 

The  work  in  the  play  is  very  light,  and  the 

company  is   having  an   easy   time   this   week, 

1  although  Elwyn  Harvey  as  the  incipient  shrew 

I  is    obliged   to    spit   out   wrath    like    an    angry 

cat. 

There  is  a  new  ingenue  in  the  company  in 
the  person  of  Nina  Guilbert,  a  young  lady 
whose  neat  work  showed  both  conscientious- 
ness  and   experience. 


It  seemed  so  odd  to  see  this  play  revived, 
and  to  realize,  as  we  observed  its  convention- 
ally dramatic  motions,  how  tremendous  a 
vogue  the  book  once  had.  It  was  during  the 
era  of  dramatizing  the  book  play — now  mo- 
nopolized by  the  movies,  desperate  for  fodder 
— and  the  plaj-  never  adequately  rendered  the 
charm  of  the  book. 

In  looking  back  now  we  realize  how  much 
the  Du  Maurier  illustrations  helped.  For 
"Trilby"  wasn't  great,  only  charming.  Some- 
thing tender  and  youthfully  idealizing  had  al- 
ways lingered  in  the  emotions  with  which  Du 
Maurier  recalled  his  student  days  in  Paris, 
and  that  charm  he  was  able,  when  he  made 
his  spectacular  break  into  the  world  of  fiction, 
to  put  into  his  two  delightful  novels. 

The  public  always  insists  upon  enjoying 
fairy  stories,  and  Du  Maurier  had  hit  upon 
two  novel  ideas  in  which  the  impossible  was 
presented  as  a  reality ;  and  just  as  he  revived 
in  "Trilby"  the  charm  of  his  student  days, 
that  same  fund  of  young  enthusiasm  in  his 
temperament  enabled  this  man  of  middle  age 
to  lend  a  sweet,  tender  beauty  to  the  chapters 
enshrining  Gogo's  blissful  boyhood  in  Passy. 
So  the  years  have  passed,  and  the  Du  Maurier 
novels  have  only  become  to  us  who  loved 
them  a  memory. 

The  function  of  "Trilby"  the  play  seems  to 
be  principally  to  revive  old  memories,  for  its 
merits  as  a  play  were  never  other  than  the 
piling  in  in  highly  concentrated  form  the 
principal  events  of  the  novel  and  bringing 
them  before  the  play-going  public 

But  still  there  is  that  third  act,  the  one  in 
the  play  strong,  from  a  theatrical  point  of 
view,  in  dramatic  interest.  One  doesn't  re- 
call anything  else  quite  like  it  in  any  other 
play,  just  as  no  other  stories  had  furnished 
Du  Maurier  his  inspiration.  Probably  the 
root  idea  of  "Trilby"  was  suggested  by  Beran- 
ger*s  "Le  Grenier,"  which  in  its  Anglicized 
form,  which  Thackeray  had  so  sympathetically 
rendered,  was  made  familiar  to  the  English- 
speaking  races. 

All  this  is  ancient  history  now.  But  a  new 
generation  has  come  up.  It  reads  "Trilby," 
as  you  may  see  by  the  dates  stamped  upon  the 
fly  leaves  of  the  "Trilby"  volumes  in  the  li- 
braries. And  perhaps  this  new  generation  will 
feel  curious  to  see  the  Trilby  of  the  book 
presented  on  the  stage. 

Mary  Morris'  height  and  build  make  her  a 
suitably  endowed  Trilby,  and  the  young  lady 
always  shows  intelligence  in  her  acting. 
Maitland  was  histrionically  repellent  in  the 
role  of  Svengali,  Helene  Marchand  gave  a 
French  flavor  to  Mme.  Yinard.  Albert  Mor- 
rison made  a  quite  suitably  handsome  "Laird," 
Howard  Miller  was  a  mellow-voiced  and  ap- 
propriately plaintive  "Little  Billee,"  and 
Frank  A.  Bonnar  wasn't  bad  "as  Gecko,  which 
we  can  scarcely  say  of  Frank  Ellis*  "Taffy." 


"OUR  WIVES.' 


Frank  Mandel  has  written  another  light- 
minded  play,  and,  as  usual,  the  light-minded 
public  takes  to  it.  I  have  an  idea,  though, 
from  a  certain  sense  of  effort  observable  in 
the  humor  of  "Our  Wives"  that  the  author 
has  subterranean  yearnings  toward  writing  a 
really  vital  and  convincing  play.  He  began 
with  ideas  of  the  kind,  but  fate  and  the  times 
and  the  theatre  managers  were  too  much  for 
him. 

"Our  Wives"  is  a  lively  though  entirely 
superficial  comedy  which  shows  the  inevita- 
bility of  matrimony  awaiting  the  most  joyous 
and  contented  group  of  bachelors.  The  au- 
thor seems  rather  skeptical  of  the  joys  of 
matrimony,  as  the  three  newly  acquired  wives 
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'JOHN  FERGUSON." 

St,  John  Ervine  says  in  a  preface  to  his 
play,  now  running  at  the  Columbia :  "  'John 
Ferguson*  is  a  tragic  play,  but  I  think  I  may 
claim  that  it  is  not  a  depressing  play.  It 
does  not  disgust  with  humanity  those  who 
read  it  or  see  it  performed.  An  audience 
should  leave  a  theatre,  after  seeing  a  tragedy, 
in  a  state  of  pride  .  .  .  proud  that  they  are 
human  and  of  the  same  species  as  the  tragic 
figures ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that 
tragedy  has  been  the  main  force  of  the  heroic 
ages."  And  later  on  he  adds :  "The  most 
certain  of  all  the  signs  of  decadence  in  z 
nation  is  the  fact  that  it  can  not  witness  the 
performance  of  tragedy,  but  must  ever  be  titil- 
lated by  comic  entertainments." 

There  you  have  it ;  you,  I  mean,  who, 
learning  that  "John  Ferguson"  is  a  domestic 
tragedy,  say  "What's  the  use?"  and  go  else- 
where ;  and  go,  unknowing  that  you  are  the 
victim  of  your  own  as  well  as  the  theatre 
manager's  misconception. 

Mr.  Ervine,  like  other  foreigners,  has  been 
struck  by  the  attitude  of  American  theatre 
managers  in  respect  to  the  serious  drama. 
They  seem  to  hate  seriousness  in  the  theatre 
as  the  devil  hates  holy  water,  and  the  few 
who  have  an  inclination  that  way  yield  to 
fear  and  discipline  and  thwart  it. 

As  for  the  public,  the  large  number  that 
want  real  plays  on  the  stage,  sincere  plays 
that  give  us  pictures  of  life,  slightly  idealized, 
perhaps,  but  not  wholly  theatricalized,  such 
possible  patrons  of  the  drama  are  driven  out 
of  the  theatre. 

"But  there  is  'John  Ferguson,' "  you  say ; 
"let  them  go  to  their  "John  Ferguson.'  since 
they  wish  that  kind  of  gloomy  stuff.  We 
have  no  objection,  but  we  are  going  to  see 
'Lively  Wives/  or  'Innocent  Husbands.'  " 

But  wherein  the  public  is  fooled  is  by  be- 
lieving that  experiencing  sad  emotions  in  the 
theatre  necessitates  gloom.  I  agree  with  the 
author  in  thinking  that  "John  Ferguson"  is 
not  a  depressing  play.  It  is  a  most  sad  and 
moving  one,  but  quite  putting  aside  the  au- 
thor's recognition  that  life  is  not  all  tragedy. 
and  that,  while  abjuring  the  "comic  relief," 
he  furnishes  the  inevitable  proportion  of 
humor  that  is  a  part  of  any  life  genuinely 
b'ved  or  depicted,  we  gain  from  the  play  the 
mental  stimulus  that  comes  partly  from  wit- 
nessing an  intensely  interesting  drama  played 
with  appropriate  feeling  and  power  and  partly 
the  refreshment  of  experiencing  deep  emo- 
tion. 

For  emotion  is  salutary,  and  he  whose  life 
is  so  lived  that  he  experiences  few  emotions 
is  allowed  a  means  of  escape  from  his  rigid 
mold  by  seeing  such  plays  as  "John  Fergu- 
son." It  will  help  him  to  feel.  I  remember 
in  one  of  Charles  Reade;s  now  seldom-read 
novels — "Xever  Too  Late  to  Mend,"  I  think 
it  was — a  cruel  prison  warder  who  was  cheer- 
fully and  conscientiously-  making  the  lives  of 
his  charges  a  neat,  orderly,  systematic  hell 
on  earth  had  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  placed  in 
his  hands  by  the  humane  chaplain  of  the 
prison.  The  warder  read  the  tale  with  the 
interest  of  a  boy,  and  when  he  came  to  a  re- 
cital of  Legree's  cruelties  to  the  field  slaves 
he  exploded  into  loud  outbursts  of  naive  in- 
dignation. 

As  I  remember,  he  did  not  dream  for  a 
moment  of  making  the  personal  application, 
but  he  was  no  doubt  a  better  man,  even  if 
ever  so  slightly,  for  feeling  that  salutary 
warmth   of   generous  emotion. 

The  theatre  manager  of  the  present  era,  in 
his  distrust  of  the  emotion  that  is  not  founded 
on  something  sweetly  sentimental  and  untrue 
to  life,  is  substituting  sensation  for  emotion. 
And  mere  sensation  is  not  salutary.  Some- 
times it  is  the  reverse,  as  many  parents  are 
finding,  or  going  to  find,  who  take  their  chil- 
dren constantly  to  see  picture  plays  crammed 
with  sensationalism. 

But  then  the  point  is  that  we  go  to  the 
theatre  for  pleasure.  Is  it  then  pleasure  to 
weep  over  the  woes  of  the  characters  in  the 
play?  you  may  ask.  I  contend  that  it  is. 
Such  tears  are  not  real  sorrow.  They  are 
quickly  dried,  leaving  behind  them  the  re- 
freshments of  exercised  emotions,  just  as  we 
enjoy  the  sensation  of  exercised  muscles;  for 
our  emotions  as  well  as  our  muscles  are  bet- 
ter   for    some    exercise. 

And  is  there  not  something  challenging  to 
the  better  part  of  us  to   see  sorrows  borne 


with  nobih'ty  and  fortitude?  And  when  they 
are  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Jimmy  Cssar,  the 
poor,  mean  soul  that  suffered  meanh*,  the 
contrast  has,  not  only  its  dramatic,  but  its 
ethical  value. 

Ethics  in  the  theatre !  I  can  imagine  how 
revolting  the  idea  is  to  that  kind  of  theatre 
manager  who  bases  his  appeal  on  what  is 
gross  and  semi-barbarous  in  the  nature  of  his 
public  He  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  youth 
— of  which  the  larger  part  of  the  theatre- 
going  public  is  composed — has  its  high  and 
noble  ideals  and  its  hunger  to  have  them 
ministered    to. 

They  can  be  forgotten  and  ignored,  but 
when  the  deeper  realities  of  life  press  hard 
they  are  insistent  on  their  claim  to  be  recog- 
nized. It  was  so  during  the  war,  when  the 
soldiers  revolted  at  the  nature  of  the  stage 
entertainment  offered  them. 

Mr.  Ervine  recalls  this  phase,  and  tells 
how  the  cheaper,  showier,  shallower  line  of 
stage  entertainment  became  known  among 
the  soldiers  as  "civilian  stuff";  a  rather  sad 
commentary  on  the  taste  of  the  average,  well- 
fed^   comfortable  public. 

It  is  true  that  the  world  had  a  violent 
revulsion,  after  the  spiritual  exaltations  in- 
duced by  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the 
war.  Frivolity  became  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  we  hear  from  Paris  hideous  echoes  of 
American  jazz,  while  in  Germany,  land  of 
high-brow  drama,  among  the  toilers  as  well 
as  the  leisure  classes,  the  drama  is  at  a  low 
ebb.  National  art  does  not  thrive  and  the 
public  has  returned  to  its  interest  in  transla- 
tions from  the  Engtish  favorites,  many  of 
them   of  the  most  trivial   character. 

So  much  is  this  the  case  that  Rudolph 
Schildkraut,  well  known  and  esteemed  both  in 
Yienna  and  Berlin  as  a  player  of  quality,  was 
so  disheartened  by  the  attitude  of  theatre- 
goers in  those  two  capitals  that  he  resolved 
some  time  ago  to  cast  in  his  fate  with  the 
Xew  York  stage. 

Therefore  it  is  all  the  more  encouraging 
that  at  such  a  time  the  Ervine  plays — for  both 
"Jane  Clegg"  and  "John  Ferguson"  had  long 
and  successful  runs  in  the  East — have  been 
instrumental  in  proving  that  there  is  a  large 
public  that  will  turn  out  to  see  vital  drama 
when   it   is  offered  the  opportunity. 


partner  to  follow  in  the  next  compartment 
without  any  effort  on  her  part.  The  other 
contends  that  ladies  first  still  holds  sway.  It 
is  good  manners,  these  theorists  say,  for  the 
man  to  step  aside,  let  the  woman  start  the 
door  revolving,  and  then  jump  into  the  com- 
partment behind  her.  In  this  way,  it  is  con- 
tended, the  man  may  assume  control  of  the 
door  and  guide  it  until  the  woman  ahead  of 
him  is  safely  out.  The  bitterest  rivalry  pre- 
vails between  the  two  schools. 


Texas  is  going  to  build  a  state-owned  and 
managed  cement  plant.  A  shortage  in  cement 
has  been  felt  for  a  long  time,  and  private  in- 
terests  did  not  catch  up  with  the  demand. 
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DARKY  SYNCOPATION. 


The  American  Syncopated  Orchestra  and 
Singers  is  an  organization  that  should  mean 
much  to  the  colored  race  in  America,  although 
their  concert  here  was  very  slimly  attended 
by  negroes.  But  in  escaping  from  their  lowly 
position  as  a  despised  race — in  some  quarters 
at  least — into  the  realm  of  art  these  people 
have  done  something  that  should  help  when- 
ever efforts  are  made  to  raise  the  general 
status  of  the  colored  race,  as  is  being  done  at 
present  in  the  South,  a  movement  in  which 
sympathetic  white  men  of  prominence  are 
taking   part. 

There  is  always  something  interesting  and 
pathetic  in  observing  people  of  color  enter- 
taining the  public  Sometimes  one  will  ob- 
serve a  physiognomy  expressive  of  native  dig- 
nity and  worth,  the  owner  of  which  is  cruelly 
betrayed  by  nature  in  respect  to  color  and 
contour. 

This  organization  numbers  people  of  con- 
siderable talents  among  its  members.  Har- 
rison EmanueL  for  example,  is  an  excellent 
violinist.  William  Dyer  gave  an  odd  trom- 
bone solo,  half  comic  half  primitively  wild 
and  barbarically  plaintive,  and  wholly  African. 

The  two  unobtrusive  pianists  know  their 
business  thoroughly.  So  does  Mr.  Dulf,  the 
quiet  conductor,  who  hasn't  a  smidge  of  darky 
exuberance,  but  is  all  there. 

In  fact,  the  ambition  of  this  body  of  mu- 
sicians is  to  render  the  music  loved  and  per- 
petuated by  the  American  negro  in  African 
style,  but  with  Caucasian  dignity. 

It  is  inevitable  that  something  fresh  and 
spontaneous  and  irresistibly  winning  has  been 
tamed  out  of  the  performances  by  many  pub- 
lic appearances.  Perhaps  the  result  is  a  gain 
in  polish,  but  in  any  event  there  are  moments 
of  musical  emotion  of  a  nature  that  can  only 
be  gained  by  listening  to  musically  talented 
people  of  color.  It  is  because  of  their  ca- 
pacity for  ready  emotion  and  the  depths  of 
musical  rhythm  residing  in  the  darky  soul. 
Therefore,  although  the  soprano  soloist's  am- 
bition is  to  sing  as  much  like  a  white  prima 
donna  as  possible,  and  although  something 
wild  and  primitive  has  evaporated  from  the 
spirituals,  yet  the  darky  swing  is  there,  the 
instinctive  syncopation,  the  mellow  sweetness 
of  the  voices,  the  native  abandon  of  the 
'"drumologist,"  and  that  quality  of  pathos  that 
only  the  emotional  darky  can  give  us. 

The  organization  follows  up  its  first  con- 
cert at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  by  sev- 
eral others,  one  of  them  to  be  at  the  Curran 
Theatre  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

«♦»- 

The  Revolving  Door. 

The  etiquette  of  the  revolving  door  has  yet 
to  be  standardized.  At  present  there  are  two 
schools  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  One  holds 
that  when  a  man  and  a  woman  approach  a 
revolving  door  it  is  the  man's  place  to  go  first, 
pushing  the  door  slowly  so   as  to  allow  his 


Clarendon  Heights 
Pumps 

."The  Dig  stack  of  Spring 
Yalley's  1 7th-Street  pumping 
station  was  the  only  brick 
chimney  in  the  Mission  that 
was  not  thrown  down  by  the 
disturbance  of  April  18, 
1906." — Charles  B.  Turrill. 


The  Clarendon  Heights  Pumping 
Station  on  17th  Street  at  Pond  (be- 
tween Sanchez  and  Xoe)  was  added 
to  the  distributing  system  in  1895, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Garendon 
Heights  Tank. 

The  station  houses  two  pumps, 
with  combined  capacity-  of  2^  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day.  One  pump  was 
built  by  W.  T.  Garratt  &  Co.,  the 
other  by  the  Union  Iron  Works. 

These  two  pumps  are  operated 
continuously.  They  take  water  from 
the  University  Mound  Reservoir 
line,  one  delivering  to  the  Laguna 
Honda  District,  against  a  head  of 
240  feet,  and  the  other  into  Claren- 
don Heights  Tank  on  Twin  Peaks, 
against  a  head  of  500  feet. 


In  1852  Robert  C.  Carter, 
who  now  lives  in  Rio  Vista. 
helped  his  father  bore  a  well 
in  the  neighborhood  of  17th 
and  Pond.  That  part  of  the 
old  San  Miguel  Rancho  was 
laid  out  principally  in  or- 
chards. 
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The  Columbia  Theatre. 

There  are  few  if  any  of  the  events  in  the 
theatrical  season  more  pleasing  to  hear  of 
than  the  engagement  of  the  well-known  come- 
dienne May  Robson,  whom  Augustus  Pitou, 
Inc.,  will  present  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  next 
Monday  in  her  newest  play,  "Nobody's  Fool," 
a  comedy  in  three  acts  from  the  pen  of  Alan 
Dale. 

Miss  Robson,  who  has  in  the  past  been  seen 
in  those  well-known  successes.  "The  Rejuve- 
nation of  Aunt  Marj',"  "A  Little  Bit  Old- 
Fashioned,"  "The  Making  of  Mrs.  Mat,"  and 
was  last  season  seen  in  the  dramatization  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post's  great  story. 
"Tish,"  has  been  given  a  part  in  "Nobody's 
Fool"  somewhat  different  from  any  of  the 
roles  she  has  ever  essayed. 

The  play  deals  with  a  young  man  whom  for- 
tune has  smiled  most  favorably  on  in  the  way 
of  good  looks,  good  health,  and  worldly 
goods,  his  father  being  a  wealthy  broker,  while 
his  mother  is  one  of  those  lovable  characters 
who,  even  though  she  realizes  the  wrong  and 
weakness  in  others,  never  allows  it  to  ruffle 
her  disposition  or  talks  about  it. 

Augustus  Pitou,  Inc.,  has  surrounded  Miss 
Robson  with  a  uniform  cast  of  well-known 
actors  and  actresses. 

The  Alcazar  Theatr*. 

"Our  Wives,"  at  the  Alcazar  this  week,  will 
be  followed  next  Sunday  by  the  first  local 
presentation  of  "The  Ouija  Board,"  by  Crane 
Wilbur,  an  actor-playwright  who  has  ap- 
peared in  motion  pictures  and  in  Bay  region 
stock  companies.  It  is  a  spiritualistic  drama, 
and  its  personages  include  both  the  true  be- 
lievers and  the  mediumistic  charlatans  who 
prey  on  the  credulity  of  the  public.  Its  mys- 
tery lies  in  the  tragic  taking  off  of  a  trick- 
ster who  is  master  mind  of  a  band  of  clever 
crooks  having  control  over  a  rich  man  be- 
cause he  believes  that  they  can  communicate 
with  his  dead  wife.  There  is  a  comedy  side 
to  this  melodrama.  The  cast  includes  Dudley 
Ayres  as  a  scientific  writer,  Rafael  Brunetto 
as  the  professional  psychic,  Henry  Shumer  as 
an  ex-convict,  Al  Cunningham  and  Frederick 
Green  as  government  operators,  Charles  Yule 
as  the  victim  of  the  band,  Elwyn  Harvey  as 
his  daughter,  Ben  Erway  as  his  adopted  son, 
Nina  Guilbert  as  a  loquacious  girl,  and  Wal- 
ter Emerson  as  a  servant. 

"No  More  Blondes,"  to  be  given  for  the 
first  time  here  Sunday,  February  20th,  is  an- 
other Woods  play,  a  lively  farce  by  Otto  Har- 
bach,  recently  produced  in  New  York. 


The  Orpheum. 
Elizabeth  Brice  is  next  week's  Orpheum 
headliner  in  "Love  Letters."  She  will  be  as- 
sisted bj-  Gattison  Jones.  Her  first  step  after 
returning  from  Europe  was  to  present  to  Or- 
pheum   audiences    her    "Overseas    Revue,"    a 
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Two    Weeks — Beginning  Monday,   February   14 
Augustus  Pitou,  Inc.,  Presents 

MAY  ROBSON 

In   Her    New    Comedy    Success 

"NOBODY'S  FOOL" 

By  Alan  Dale 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 


SYmphMY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

CURRAN  THEATRE 

CONCERT  SUNDAY 

2:45  p.  m. 

KAJETAN   ATTL,   Soloist 
PROGRAMME 

Overture,    "The  Russian    Easter" 

Rimsky-Korsakow 

(First  time  in  San  Francisco) 

Harp  Concerto,  G  Major Saint-Saens 

(First  time  in  San  Francisco) 
Symphony    No.    1 Schumann 


ALCAZAR 

This   Week — Frank  Handel's   Comedy 

"OUR  WIVES" 

WEEK   COM.    NEXT    SUN.    MAT.,    FEB.    13 

The    Stirring    Melodrama    of    Spiritualistic 

Mystery  by  Crane  Wilbur 

"THE  OUIJA  BOARD" 

As  Recently  Produced  by  A.  H.  Woods 

NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

DUDLEY  AYRES— ELWYN  HARVEY 

SUNDAY    MAT.,    Feb.    20— First    Time   Here 

A.   H.   Woods*  Farce-Comedy  Success 

"NO    MORE    BLONDES" 

By    Otto    Harbach 

From   a   story   by   Edgar    Franklin 

Every    Eve.;    Matinees    Sun.,    Thurs.,    Sat. 


condensation  of  the  piece  she  gave  the  sol- 
diers. Then  Miss  Brice  entered  musical  com- 
edy and  was  seen  throughout  the  East  in 
"Buzzin"  Around."  Her  next  move  was  to 
provide  Orpheum  vaudeville  fans  with  "Love 
Letters,"  which  is  described  as  a  sort  of  retro- 
spective musical  revue  of  the  sentimental  past. 
Edgar  Allan  Woolf  fashioned  the  books  and 
lyrics  of  the  skit. 

Jack  McLallen  and  May  Carson  will  show 
just  how  laughable  a  matter  it  is  to  be  funny 
on  roller  skates.  McLallen  qualifies  under  the 
classification  of  "dry"  comedians,  especially 
since  July   1,    1919. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  since  San 
Franciscans  have  known  J.  C.  Nugent  as 
a  vaudeville  sketchologist  he  is  coming  next 
week  as  a  "single."  Nugent  now  does  a  mono- 
logue. It  is  reported  his  offering  for  next 
week  will  be  of  his  usual  standard. 

Humorous  pranks  related  in  song  and  story 
should  furnish  a  decidedly  agreeable  fifteen 
minutes  next  week  while  Kenney  and  Hollis, 
the  original  college  boys,  are  on  the  stage 
in  their  satire  on  medicine  called  "The  Two 
Doctors." 

A  singer  with  "gold"  in  her  voice  is  what 
Dora  Hilton  will  be  found  to  be.  Miss  Hilton 
possesses  notes  that  are  rich,  round,  full  of 
color,  flexible,  clear,  and  of  wide  range. 

Creators  of  novelties,  Percy  Oakes  and  Pa- 
mela Delour  will  be  viewed  in  cyclonic  evolu- 
tions. Their  programme  includes  a  wide  va- 
riety. 

Shadowgraphs  of  farmyard  and  wild  ani- 
mals, portraits  a  la  silhouette  of  prominent 
men,  and  pictures  of  up-to-date  events  will  be 
created  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Wilde  and 
their  daughter,  Connie  Wilde.  By  a  crook  of 
a  finger  or  a  turn  of  the  hand,  their  pictures 
become  animated. 

Only  two  acts  remain  from  the  current 
week,  these  being  Claud  and  Fannie  Usher 
with  their  "Bide-a-Wee  Home"  and  "Step 
Lively,"  a  rapid  cycle  with  Mildred  Rogers. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

"The  Great  Adventure,"  by  Arnold  Bennett, 
author  as  well  of  "Milestones,"  will  be  the 
bill  this  coming  week  at  the  Maitland  Play- 
house and  should  repeat  as  the  comedy  sensa- 
tion it  has  been  in  London  and  New  York. 
This  dramatization  of  Bennett's  popular  novel, 
"Buried  Alive,"  is  a  comedy  of  masculine 
bashfulness,  as  well  as  an  experiment  in  love. 
It  is  brilliant  in  style,  wise  in  laughter,  and 
witty  in  its  comments  on  life. 

The  hero  is  a  famed  painter,  whose  bash- 
fulness  is  so  marked  that  he  is  protected  only 
by  the  services  of  his  indispensable  valet. 
The  valet,  who  resembles  the  master,  dies. 
The  painter,  realizing  his  opportunity,  trans- 
fers his  identity  to  that  of  the  dead  valet. 
Then  comes  love  and  finally  a  resumption  of 
his  art.  In  the  end  the  real  painter  comes 
once  more  into  his  own,  thanks  to  the  love  of 
his  new-found  wife,  who  never  dreamed  she 
was  marrying  a  genius. 

For  the  remainder  of  this  week,  closing 
with  Saturday  matinee  and  evening  perform- 
ance, the  successful  revival  of  "Trilby"  will 
continue  at  the  Maitland. 


Symphony  Orchestra. 

Kajetan  Attl  will  be  the  soloist  at  Sunday 
afternoon's  concert  in  the  Curran  Theatre  by 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
will  play  Saint-Saens'  harp  concerto  in  G 
major,  it  being  the  first  performance  of  this 
work  in  San  Francisco.  Another  composition 
to  be  presented  for  the  first  time  here  Sunday 
is  "The  Russian  Easter"  overture  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakow.  The  second  half  of  the  programme 
will  consist  of  Schumann's  melodious  First 
Symphony  in  B  flat  major. 

On  the  following  Sunday  afternoon  the 
next  to  the  last  "Popular"  concert  of  the 
season  will  be  given  with  Horace  Britt  as  so- 
loist. He  will  play  three  'cello  solos — Faure's 
"Romance,"  "The  Swan"  of  Saint-Saens,  and 
Glazounow's  "Serenade  Espagnole."  The 
principal  orchestral  numbers  will  be  Grieg's 
second  "Peer  Gynt"  suite,  the  Festival  Over- 
ture of  Lassen,  and  two  ballet  numbers  from 
Saint-Saens  "Samson  and  Delilah."  The  re- 
mainder of  the  programme  is  made  up  of 
Gounod's  "Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette," 
the  "Norwegian  Wedding  Procession"  of 
Grieg,  "Valse  Triste"  by  Sibelius,  Tschaikow- 
sky's  "Theme  with  Variations"  from  the  third 
orchestra  suite,  and  "Perpetuum  Mobile"  of 
Johann  Strauss.         

The  Columbia  Theatre  management  an- 
nounces its  guarantee  that  the  complete  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Chicago  production  of  the 
musical  hit,  "The  Sweetheart  Shop,"  will  be 
seen  here,  commencing  with  Monday  night, 
the  2Sth  instant.  The  Columbia  Theatre  has 
been  giving  San  Francisco  the  best,  and  this 
looks  like  a  continuation  of  this  welcome  en- 
deavor.   

George  Bernard  Shaw's  clever  play,  "Pyg- 
malion," is  to  be  given  very'  shortly  at  the 
Maitland  Playhouse.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  Shaw   plays. 


AMERICA  HAS  GREATEST  CAVES. 


Chicago  has  a  snow-loading  machine  which 
does  the  work  of  twelve  trucks  and  sixty  men. 


Caves  are  no  longer  the  dwelling  place  of 
man,  but  they  are  still  among  the  most  curious 
of  natural  wonders.  They  are  so  dark  and 
mysterious,  and  many  of  them  have  such  in- 
teresting histories,  that  our  curiosity  concern- 
ing them  is  as  keen  as  in  the  days  when  they 
were  the  hiding  places  of  bandits  and  pirates. 

The  United  States  perhaps  has  more  unusual 
cave  formations  than  any  other  country.  In 
the  first  place  we  have  the  largest  one,  as  far 
as  has  been  discovered.  This  is  the  Mam- 
moth Cave,  about  eighty-five  miles  from  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Farts  of  this  great  cave  have  been  explored 
for  a  distance  of  over  150  miles  and  maps 
made  so  that  the  guides  themselves  can  not  get 
lost.  The  main  body  of  the  cave  is  only 
about  three  miles  long,  yet  parts  of  this  sec- 
tion furnish  the  famous  halls  and  domes, 
some  of  which  are  175  feet  wide  and  125  feet 
high. 

This  cavern  has  many  small  lakes  and  rivers, 
the  best  known  of  these  being  the  Echo  River, 
which  reverberates  an  echo  to  an  untold  dis- 
tance, repeating  the  sound  of  your  voice  until 
only  a  whisper  is  heard  at  the  last.  The  fish 
in  this  and  the  other  bodies  of  water  are 
white  and  have  no  eyes.  There  are  also 
crickets,  bats,  flies,  beetles,  spiders,  and  other 
queer  blind  creatures  to  be  found  here,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  watch  them  when  they  are 
taken  out  into  the  light.  Being  blind,  their 
movements  are  quite  slow  and  cautious  when 
compared  to  their  kind  that  are  alive  out  in 
the   open. 

In  taking  a  hike  through  this  world's  largest 
cave  the  guides  light  up  the  way  so  that  many 
beautiful  things  can  be  seen,  such  as  the  Star 
Chamber,  where  the  lofty-  ceiling  is  studded 
with  snowy  crystals  that  glisten  like  diamonds. 
When  white  men  first  discovered  Mammoth 
Cave  they  found  many  stone  arrowheads, 
pieces  of  torches  and  other  relics  which  indi- 
cated that  it  once  had  been  a  meeting  place 
for  the  Indians,  and  for  all  we  know  countless 
numbers  of  war  dances  may  have  taken  place 
in  the  famous   Star  Chamber  just  mentioned. 

Wyandotte  Cave  is  another  one  of  our  great 
caverns  and  ranks  next  to  Mammoth  Cave 
both  in  size  and  interest.  It  is  in  Crawford 
County,  Indiana,  and  so  far  has  been  explored 
for  more  than  twenty-three  miles.  In  its 
depths  are  found  many  formations  similar  to 
those  of  its  bigger  sister,  one  of  the  cham- 
bers being  200  feet  high  and  300  feet  broad. 
The  temperature  and  moisture  in  the  air  are 
so  even  that  you  can  walk  a  great  distance 
without  feeling  the  least  fatigue  until  coming 
out  into  the  open  once  more.  But  if  yon, 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  few  folks  who  do 
not  indulge  in  hikes  you'll  certainly  feel  the 
results  of  the  long  walk  after  sitting  around 
for  a  few  minutes. 

In  Page  County,  Virginia,  is  Luray  Cave, 
where  many  things  of  interest  are  to  be  found. 
One  room  in  this  cavern  is  called  the  Fish 
Market,  on  account  of  the  flat  fishlike  stalac- 
tites that  are  arranged  about  the  walls,  and 
many  visitors  have  declared  that  they  can 
recognize  the  forms  of  several  kinds  of  fish. 
In  Giant's  Hall  there  are  many  bright  rocks 
that  glisten  in  the  torchlight,  while  in  what 
is  called  the  Cathedral  there  is  a  stone  organ 
formed  of  different  lengths  of  this  substance, 
which  upon  being  struck  with  a  piece  of  metal 
gives  out  musical  tones.  Simple  music  can  be 
played  upon  it,  and  of  course  the  various 
echoes  cause  it  to  sound  like  several  instru- 
ments being  played,  each  of  thera  in  just  a 
little    slower    time. 

Numerous  other  fairly  large  caves  are  to 
be  found  in  our  country,  as  there  is  scarcely 
a  section  of  it  in  which  none  is  found,  but 
the  three  mentioned  are  the  most  famous 
ones,  so  we  now  pass  over  to  Europe  for  more 
interesting  items  about  caves.  The  largest 
one  in  Ireland  is  Fingal's  Cave,  situated  on 
the  Island  of  Staffa,  off  the  coast,  and  origi- 
nally formed  by  the  constant  washing  of  the 
waves.  There  is  very  little  room  to  hike 
around  in  this  cave,  for  most  of  the  floor  is 
of  water,  but  when  the  sea  is  calm  a  nice 
boat  trip  can  be  taken  into  its  depths.  Fingal's 
Cave  is  42  feet  wide  at  the  entrance.  22  feet 
wide  at  the  end,  and  66  feet  high,  which,  of 
course,  makes  it  seem  quite  small  after  speak- 
ing of  our  big  inland  caves,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  cavern  was  formed  by 
the  waves  of  the  sea  alone,  so  this  fact  makes 
it  very   remarkable. 

England  and  Scotland  have  many  caves, 
though  most  of  them  are  small.  Along  the 
rocky  coast  of  Scotland  can  be  found  caverns 
formed  by  the  waves,  but  in  Peak  Cave, 
Derbyshire,  England,  there  is  much  of  in- 
terest. One  peculiar  thing  about  the  English 
caves  is  the  marvelous  relics  found  there. 
Peak  Cave  having  furnished  the  greater  num- 
ber. When  first  explored  it  contained  fossil 
remains  of  rhinoceroses,  lions,  hyenas,  and 
other  wild  beasts  now  found  in  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  Eng- 
land was  once  a  tropical  country*.  Stone  axes, 
hammers,  and  other  implements  also  were 
found,  showing  that  the  people  of  that  day 
lived  in  caves.  Peak  Cave  is  not  a  very  large 
one,  as  it  is  only  about  a  mile  in  length  and 
600   feet   below  the  surface. 
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The  deepest  cave  known  in  the  world  is 
one  found  near  Frederickshall,  Norway,  it 
being  11,000  feet.  Think  of  it,  almost  two 
miles  deep !  But  it  is  worth  the  trip  down 
into  its  depths,  for  many  of  the  wonders  of 
nature  are  to  be  found  there.  However,  when 
it  comes  to  real  beauty  and  interest  there  are 
no  caves  that  can  excel  our  own. 


A  new  substitue  for  milk  is  now  made  from 
the  common  peanut.  It  was  first  produced  in 
a  Southern  university,  and  so  closely  re- 
sembles its  prototype  that  it  turns  sour  and 
curdles.  It  produces  buttermilk  and  can  be 
made  into  cheese,  but  it  still  retains  the  pea- 
nut taste. 


A  noted  German  engineer  states  that  coal, 
under  200  atmospheres  pressure,  heated  to  be- 
tween 540  and  720  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
mixed  with  hydrogen  gas,  becomes  liquid.  As 
the  energy  is  greatly  increased  he  predicts 
that  in  the  near  future  it  will  replace  the 
solid  coal. 


A  Paris  physician  is  treating  gassed  soldiers 
with  gases  of  balsamic  bactericide  composi- 
tion. This  antitoxic  gas  is  forced  into  the 
lungs  penetrating  those  parts  affected  by 
poisonous  gas,  spreading  slowly  over  the 
wounds  and  healing  them.  There  is  not  a 
single  gassed  man  that  he  has  treated  who 
has   not  been   completely   cured. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

One  wonders  why  the  presidential  crowd 
at  "Washington  should  be  so  suddenly  wide 
awake,  socially  speaking,  at  the  present  time. 
Of  course  it  may  be  due  only  to  a  fortuitous 
combination  of  circumstances,  but  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  noL  If  President  Wil- 
son intends  to  live  in  Washington,  and  there 
is  now  no  doubt  that  he  does,  he  certainly 
will  not  be  inactive  politically.  He  will  be 
watching  for  the  opportunity  to  say  "I  told 
you  so,"  and  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  Mrs. 
Wilson  may  intend  to  play  her  part  by  gather- 
ing around  her  a  social  circle  through  which 
all   sorts   of  information   might   come. 

However  that  may  be,  Mrs.  Wilson  is  in 
the  centre  of  quite  a  giddy  whirl  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  She  is  giving  luncheons  and  teas 
galore.     A  few  days  ago  she  gave  a  luncheon 


On  Its  Own 

Acme  isn't  substitut- 
ing for  anything — it 
stands  on  its  merits — 
one  of  the  best  barley- 
malt  beverages  ever 
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well-brewed  for  par- 
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to  the  ladies  of  the  diplomatic  corps.     Quite  | 
!  a  number  of  celebrities  were  present  and  the 
!  Marine   Band   discoursed   more   or  less   sweet  J 
!  music   in   the   White   House    corridor,    and   it 
i  may   be    said   that   there    has   been    no    music 
there   for  three  years.      Moreover,   Mrs.   Wil- 
son is  going  to  all  the  Washington  concerts, 
and   so   are   all   the   cabinet  ladies,   and   there 
are  a  great  many  of  these  musical  function? 
just  now. 

Curiously    enough,    the    three    presidential 
figures  were  all  in  Washington  together  a  few 
days    ago,    and   probably    are    now.      Mr.    and 
Mrs.    Cox   were   in    the   city    arranging    about 
their  passports   for  a   foreign  trip.      Mr.   and 
Mrs.    Harding    were    also    there    intent    upon, 
shopping   and   the   obvious   necessities    of   the 
moment.     And  of  course  there  were  the  Wil- 
sons.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cox  went  to  the  Capitol 
and   listened   to    the    debates,    and    afterwards 
they    were    entertained    at    luncheon    by    Mrs. 
|  Borah,    whose    political    affiliations    were    not 
I  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  courtesies. 
j  Indeed    there    has   been    a   good    deal    of   this 
sort  of  politeness   toward   politcal   opponents. 
1  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  who,  by  the  way,  are 
i  also    going    abroad,    extended    a    luncheon    in- 
|  vitation   to   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Coolidge,   the   ide? 
being,    said   Mrs.   Marshall,   that   each   of  the 
outgoing   cabinet   women   shall   entertain   her 
>  successor. 

Although  there  will  be  no   inaugural  ball, 

;  there  will  be   a  ball   of   another   sort,    and   it 

i  promises  to  be  a  very  impressive  affair.     It  will 

1  be  given  on  March  4th  and  will  be  in  aid  of 

child  welfare  work.     Mr.   and   Mrs.   Marshall 

are   among  the  moving  spirits,  but   they   will 

leave    Washington    immediately    after,    and    il 

|  will  be  the  last  of  their  social   engagements. 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  Hard 

ings   to   be   present,    but   they   were    obdurate. 

Having   declined   the   regular  inaugural   ball, 

they    felt    it    would    hardly   do    to    put    in    an 

attendance  at  another.     Mrs.  Marshall  did  all 

that  she  could  to  change  their  decision,  but 

she    failed-      "You    know,"    she    said.    "Mrs. 

Harding  and  I  are  pretty-  good  friends,  but  I 

asked  her  personally  and   she  seemed  to  feel 

that  they  could  not.     While  I  don't  see  it  that 

way,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  if  they 

do." 

General  Pershing  has  lately  become  some- 
thing of  a  social  figure  in  Washington.  He 
is  rather  at  a  disadvantage,  having  no  wife, 
but  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Warren,  wife  of  Senator 
Warren,  the  general's  father-in-law,  has  been 
acting  for  the  general  as  hostess.  So  many 
people  wanted  to  see  him  that  he  decided  to 
set  aside  a  succession  of  Sunday  afternoons 
for  their  reception.  Mrs.  Grafton  Minot  pre- 
sided at  the  tea-table. 

Mrs.  Harding  had  real  business  to  do  in 
Washington  and  wanted  to  be  inconspicuous, 
but  it  was  not  to  be.     She  engaged  rooms  at 


the  Willard  for  herself  and  her  husband 
when  he  returns  from  his  Florida  trip,  and 
decided  to  have  lunch  there,  but  she  was 
recognized  by  a  whole  crowd  of  people,  but, 
says  a  report,  she  was  serene  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  well  dressed  in  a  blue 
street  dress  and  a  large  black  hat  and  she 
came   through   the   little    ordeal    triumphantly. 


Large  numbers  of  actors  are  said  to  be 
turning  waiters  nowadays.  It  is  by  no  means 
easy  sailing  for  the  Thespians  just  at  present. 
There  is  a  general  "morning  after"  feeling 
throughout  the  country  and  the  theatre  is 
the  first  to  suffer  from  the  wave  of  economy 
that  is  due  to  necessity  rather  than  to  virtue. 
Touxing  companies  in  the  Eastern  states  are 
being  disbanded  everywhere,  and  as  the  actor 
is  not  usuaUy  noted  for  the  size  of  his  bank 
account,  speedy  employment  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  bread  and  butter.  Then  of  course  there 
is  always  something  enticing  about  a  restau- 
rant even  though  one  figures  therein  only  as 
a  waiter.  An  authority  on  such  matters  is 
quoted  by  the  New  York  Times  as  saying: 
"During  these  days,  when  shows  are  piling 
up  on  the  rocks  out  on  the  road  and  actors 
are  being  deported  back  to  Broadway  in 
streams,  a  lot  of  them,  I  know,  are  getting 
jobs  as  waiters  or  bus  boys,  or  even  washing 
dishes  to  keep  their  art  alive.  Some  of  them, 
when  they're  finally  convinced  that  not  even 
legislation  could  get  them  accepted  by  the 
public,  become  press  agents — and  good  ones, 
too.  for  they  know  how  to  stall.  A  few  turn 
to  farms,  braving  the  privations  of  getting 
up  at  an  hour  when  they  used  to  be  thinking 
they'd  catch  pneumonia  unless  they  went  to 
bed  at  that  time.  Some  get  jobs  as  dressers 
for  stars  who  can  still  afford  more  than  a  tem- 
perament. But  many  a  player  goes  into  office 
work,  often  with  theatrical  firms  that  thought 
nothing  of  his  ability  to  act,  but  have  respect 
for  his  ability  to  lick  stamps.  The  actor  in 
the  past  when  out  of  an  engagement  would 
either  become  a  charge  on  his  relatives  and 
friends  or  else  starve  magnificently  in  a  gar- 
i  ret.  I  wonder  if  they  ever  burned  their  news- 
paper clippings  when  they  needed  to  keep 
warm?  But  the  modern  American  actor  is 
changed — he's  more  businesslike  and  intelli- 
gent, generally,  so  he's  willing  to  undergo  the 
monotony  of  sticking  to  a  desk  all  day  for 
the  sake  of  the  monotony  of  eating  three 
square  meals  a  day.  Maybe  that's  why  we 
put  on  a  business  plaj-  here  with  such  an  air 
of  authenticity — the  young  clerk  in  the  stage 
office  seems  actually  to  know  just  how  to  add 
up  a  set  of  figures  incorrectly." 


fine  cheese.  To  eat  durians,  we  are  told  by 
those  who  know,  is  a  new  sensation  worth  a 
voyage  to  the  East  to  experience,  Americans 
in  the  Islands  call  the  durian  "the  vegetable 
Limburger  cheese."  The  other  rare  fruit 
spoken  of  is  the  mangosteen.  said  to  be  the 
only  fruit  that  the  governor-general  of  the 
Islands  has  never  tasted.  The  exquisitely 
flavored  liquid  it  contains  can  not  be  pre- 
served for  shipping  abroad. 

■»»*- 

Arabian    Desert   natives   neither   smoke   nor 
drink. 


P Wealth  ome  <$ 
West  yr; 


Wealth  grows  on  the  trees  and  vines  of  the  Coast 
states.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  or- 
chard and  vineyard  stretch  across  this  fruitful 
country,  bringing  employment  and  riches  to  the  Coast 
and  its  people.  To  markets  throughout  the  world 
the  fruits,  canned  in  their  natural  state,  are  shipped 
and  readily  sold. 

Here  is  another  source  of  wealth,  another  funda- 
mental factor  of  prosperity,  another  reason  for  those 
who  are  building  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
West  to  face  the  future  with  constructive  plans  for 
its  sound  and  vigorous  development.  To  such  de- 
velopment we  offer  tie  best  of  our  brains  and  bank- 
ing facilities. 
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Woman's  Sway  Absolute. 

We  have  gone  far  along  the  road  of  femi- 
nine emancipation,  but  we  have  still  a  long 
way  to  go  before  we  overtake  the  stage 
reached  by  the  wild  Tuaregs  of  the  Tripoli 
desert.  Among  the  Tuaregs  woman's  sway  is 
absolute.  She  does  not  rule  by  insidious 
wheedling,  but  by  outright  command,  and 
though  our  own  women  may  have  the  men 
twisted  round  their  little  fingers,  the  Tuareg 
ladies  can  be  said  to  have  them  well  under 
their  heels. 

Among  the  Tuaregs  the  woman  shows  her 

J  face  to  all  the  world ;  it  is  the  men  who  go 

]  coyly     veiled.       Descent     is     traced     entiret> 

through    the    feminine    line,    and    what    little 

■  teaching  is  given  to  the  young  is  given  by  the 

women. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  wife  a  man  has  to  pay 
]  a  price  that,  in  view  of  the  Tuareg  standard 
I  of  wealth,  is  nothing  less  than  sheer  profiteer- 
j  ing. 

Indeed,  the  ladies  have  put  on  the  screw  so 

tightly  that  the  young  man  who  keeps  to  the 

narrow  path  of  honesty*  and  pursues  the  only 

;  peaceful  occupations  known  to  the  tribe — cane 

j  rearing    and    carrying    goods    for    the    Arab 

1  traders — will     have,     perforce,     to    remain    a 

;  bachelor,  as  these  occupations  will  never  yield 

him   a   sufficient   surplus  to  provide  him   with 

his  marriage  portion. 

Consequently,  the  young  bloods  are  forced 
to  join  the  rhazzies.  or  robbing  raids,  which 
have  destroyed  the  trans-Sahara  trade,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  appease  the  rapacity  ot 
their  lady  loves.  The  ladies  are  quite  aware 
as  to  the  source  of  the  dowries  their  husbands 
bring,  and,  indeed,  not  infrequently  it  is  "the 
women  in  the  case"  who  decide  upon  the 
right  moment  and  place  for  the  raids. 

The  tribute  brought  by  the  adoring  husband 
becomes  the  absolute  property  of  the  wife,  and 
the  stick  he  carries  and  the  wooden  box  in 
which  he  puts  what  his  wife  gives  him  are 
all  the  personal  property  the  male  Tuareg 
possesses,  and  all  he  retains,  should  the  lady 
divorce  him. — London  Answers. 

*♦* 

Delicious  Fruits. 
Among  the  productions  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  two  delicious  fruits  almost  un- 
known in  the  rest  of  the  world.  One  of  these 
is  the  durian.  whose  remarkable  qualities 
were  descanted  upon  by  Alfred  Russell  Wal- 
lace during  his  explorations  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  It  grows  on  a  lofty  tree  some- 
what resembling  an  elm,  is  about  as  large  as 
a  cocoanut,  has  a  shiny  shell  and  contains  a 
creamy  pulp  which  combines  some  of  the 
flavors  of  a  delicious  custard  with  those  of  a 
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Bombay.  Alexandria,  Bizerta,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Cristobal, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
General    Offices,    508    California    St. 

Ticket    Office,    621    Market    St. 
Managing  Agents  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 


Balfour.Guthrie  &Co. 

San    Francisco   ajtd   Los   Angeles, 

Portland,    Seattle,    Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To   and   From   European    Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  UNE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  FARES 

AT  all  times 

30  Rides  at  the  cost  of  20 

FAMILY  COMMUTATION  BOOKS 
Good  for  six  months 

Ask  our  Agents  or  wTite 
L  H.  BODEBAUGH.  Traffic  Mgr. 

San  Francisco    Sacramento  Railroad  Co. 

OiKLAXD,  CALIF. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO.  | 
SURGEONS'   INSTRUMENTS        g 

Hospital   and   Sick  Room   Supplies  p 

Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters  M 

441  Sutter  St. — Entire  Building.    Telephone     g 


CHEVALIER'S   ACADEMY    OF  FRENCH    AND 

SPANISH.  Translation 

From  the  University  of  Paris       521  Shreve  B!dg. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  most  successful  boy  at  a  recent  ex- 
amination held  at  a  boarding-school  was,  on 
prize  day,  called  upon  to  give  a  speech.  He 
began  thus :  "Friends,  Romans,  countrymen, 
lend  me  your  ears."  "There,"  sneered  the 
mother  of  an  unsuccessful  pupil,  "he  wouldn't 
be  his  own  mother's  son  if  he  didn't  want  to 
borrow   something." 


A  little  girl  who  had  been  besieging  her 
grandfather  with  an  endless  succession  of 
questions  during  the  evening  had  still  one 
more  question  to  ask  before  she  went  to  bed. 
"Granddad,"  she  said,  "were  you  in  the  ark?" 
"Why.  no,"  he  exclaimed  smilingly.  "Then," 
she  said,  regarding  him  with  innocent  won- 
der,  "why  weren't  you  drowned  ?" 


took  up  his  pen,  and  the  Postmaster-General 
received  this:  "The  revenue  for  this  office 
for  the  quarter  ending  September  30th  has 
been  65  cents;  its  expenditures,  same  period, 
for  candles  and  twine,  S5  cents.  Please  in- 
struct my  successor  to  adjust  balance." 


There  arose  such  a  din  in  the  nursery  that 
the  mother  hastened  thither  to  ascertain  the 
trouble.  She  found  the  baby  crying  lustily 
while  the  new  nursemaid  sat  calmly  by. 
"What  a  terrible  racket,  Mary !"  exclaimed 
the  mother.  "What  on  earth  is  the  matter? 
Is  there  no  way  you  can  keep  the  baby  quiet?" 
"Sure  an'  there  is,  mum,"  said  Mary,  "an' 
I'm  doin'  it.  I  can't  kape  that  baby  quiet  un- 
less I  let  him  make  a  noise,  mum." 


Jenkins  lived  in  a  flat,  and  the  man  below 
was  learning  to  play  the  trombone.  He  was 
surprised  and  a  little  flattered  when  Jenkins 
came  down  to  borrow  the  instrument.  He 
lent  it  willingly  and  told  Jenkins  he  could 
have  it  any  time  he  wanted  it.  Jenkins  took 
full  advantage  of  the  offer.  .He  was  always 
borrowing  the  trombone.  "What  do  you  bor- 
row it  for  ?"  asked  Jenkins'  wife.  "You  can  t 
play  it."  "I  know,"  said  Jenkins  cheerfully. 
"Nor  can  that  fellow  downstairs  while  I 
have    it." 


I  take  it."  "He  has.  Knows  chemistry ;  the 
foreign  postal  rates ;  parcel  post  rules  and 
regulations,  can  speak  three  languages  and  is 
always  courteous.  Where  do  you  think  I 
could  find  a  position  for  him  ?"  "I  don't 
know,  but  with  all  those  qualifications  he 
ought  to  make  a  good  clerk  in  a  drug  store." 


"I  don't  like  a  friend  to  domineer  over 
me,"  said  the  young  man  with  the  patient  dis- 
position. "Who  has  been  doing  that  ?"  "My 
room  mate.  He  borrowed  my  dress  suit." 
"That's  a  good  deal  of  liberty."  "I  don't 
mind  it,  but  when  he  asked  for  my  umbrella 
I  told  him  I  might  want  to  use  it  myself. 
But  he  got  it  just  the  same."  "How  ?"  "He 
simply  said :  'Have  your  own  way ;  they're 
your  clothes  that  I'm  trying  to  keep  from 
getting  spoilt,  not  mine.'  '* 


A  man  who  was  continuually  losing  his  col- 
lar stud  while  dressing  complained  to  his  wife 
about  it.  With  an  ingenuity  born  of  the  use 
of  hairpins,  she  told  him  that  if  he  would 
hold  his  stud  in  his  mouth  he  wouldn't  lose 
it.  This  worked  for  several  days,  when  one 
morning  she  was  startled  by  an  unusual  com- 
motion. "What's  the  matter  ?"  asked  the  wife, 
anxiously.  "I've  swallowed,  my  collar  stud," 
gasped  the  man.  "Well,"  responded  his  better 
half,  "for  once  in  your  life  you  know  where 
it  is." 


There  had  been  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  preacher's  family,  in  which  six-year-old 
Mary  thought  she  got  the  worst  of  it.  So  at 
prayer  time  she  was  unhappy  and  resentful  to- 
ward the  world  in  general  and  her  own  min- 
isterial family  in  particular.  But  she  knelt  at 
her  mother's  knee  as  usual  and  went  through 
the  ordinary  evening  petitions.  Finally  she 
added:  "Oh,  Lord,  make  all  the  bad  people 
good!"  She  paused  for  a  moment,  then,  as 
an  afterthought,  she  added:  "And,  if  you 
can,  please  make  all  good  people  nice!" 


When  J.  K.  Paudling  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  he  wrote  to  the  postmaster  of  a  small 
village  in  the  South  as  follows :  "Sir — This 
department  wishes  to  know  how  far  the  Tom- 
bisbee  River  runs  up."  The  answer  came 
back:  "It  don't.  It  runs  down."  The  Post- 
master-General was  informed  of  the  affair, 
and  failed  to  see  the  humor  of  it.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  postmaster  that  said :  "Sir — 
Your  appointment  as  postmaster  is  hereby  re- 
voked. You  will  turn  over  funds,  etc.,  per- 
taining to  your  office  to  your  successor."  In 
no    wise   put    out,    the   postmaster   once    more 


Around  the  Corner 

or  200  miles  into  the 
country — Bekins  will 
move  you  the  right 
way. 

BEKINS 

Fire-proof  Storage 

13th  aDd  Mission  San  Francisco 

Market  15 


An  obese  gentleman  slipped  on  the  muddy 
walk  and  fell  with  such  ferocity  that  if  an 
artist  had  drawn  the  scene  he  would  have 
depicted  stars  on  the  ends  of  wires  protruding 
in  every*  direction  from  the  point  where  the 
pave  and  the  luckless  man's  person  came  into 
juxtaposition.  The  victim  of  the  accident  lay 
on  his  back,  opening  and  shutting  his  mouth 
like  an  obfuscater  clam,  and  saying  no  more. 
A  bright-faced  lad  in  a  natty  khaki  uniform 
stepped  up.  "Unfortunate,  sir,"  he  said,  just 
like  that;  "I  am  a  Boy  Scout.  One  of  the 
tenets  of  our  order  is  to  do  a  good  turn  each 
day.  Before  I  joined  the  troop  I  loafed 
around  a  pool  hall  quite  a  good  deal.  Permit 
me  to  swear  for  you." 


A  popular  rector  tells  a  good  story  against 
himself.  Going  up  the  steps  of  his  church  to 
conduct  the  service,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
stately  old  lady  in  difficulties  with  her 
breathing.  "Pardon  me,"  she  said,  "but  would 
you  do  me  the  favor  of  assisting  me  up  the 
steps?"  "Certainly,  madam,"  assented  the 
rector,  giving  her  his  arm.  They  reached  the 
door,  when  the  old  lady,  pausing  for  a  mo- 
ment's rest,  said :  "Pardon  me  once  more, 
but  do  you  happen  to  know  who  is  preaching 
this  morning?"  "The  rector,  madam,"  replied 
the  cleric.  "Oh !"  she  said.  "Then  might  I 
beg  you  to  do  me  yet  another  favor  ?"  "Cer- 
tainly," replied  the  rector  once  more.  "What 
else  can  I  do  for  you?"  "Would  you,"  said 
the  old  lady,  "be  so  good  as  to  assist  me 
down  the  steps  again  ?" 


There  was  no  sentiment  about  Herbert 
Jones.  He  met  the  girl  he  wished  to  marry ; 
and  he  proposed  like  this:  "Mary  Dugh,  will 
you  be  my  life  partner?  I  am  a  business  man. 
If  you  are  agreeable,  I  will  draw  up  a  mar- 
riage contract,  we'll  both  sign,  before  wit- 
nesses, and  then  we  can  go  on  with  the  world's 
work."  She  gasped,  but  presently  regained 
her  composure.  "Fortunately,"  she  said,  "I've 
had  a  little  business  training  myself,  so  we 
can  discuss  this  proposed  contract  properly 
and  dispassionately."  "I'm  so  glad  to  find 
you  so  sensible,"  he  told  her.  She  smiled 
sweetly.  "I  regret  I  can  give  you  nothing 
better  than  second  option,"  she  said.  "What !" 
he  exclaimed.  "I'm  afraid  I  have  to  inform 
you  I  am  already  engaged — that  is  to  say,  the 
first  option  is  taken.  But  a  first  option  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  closed  contract.  If 
you  don't  want  to  take  a  chance  on  a  second 
option,  say  so ;  if  you  do,  I'll  drop  you  a  line 
if  I  find  myself  on  the  matrimonial  market 
again."  "That's  cold-blooded,"  he  com- 
plained. .  "It's  business,"  she  averred.  "I'd 
rather  have  first  option,"  he  pleaded.  "A  first 
option  in  such  a  case  never  has  been,  and 
never  will  be,  secured  by  business  methods," 
she   replied. 

*•»■ 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


"He  knows  all  about  the  newest  books  and 
magazines."  "That  so?"  "Yes.  He's  an  ex- 
pert photographer,  too.  Understands  films  and 
how  to  develop  them."  "Fine."  "He's  taken 
a  course  in  modern  salesmanship  and  can  sell 
anything  from  a  package  of  pins  up  to  the 
locomotive."     "Had  a  well-rounded  education. 


Unfailing 

Uniformity 

Every  great  organization  has  a  motif — a  big, 
dominating  idea  that  is  reflected  and  repre- 
sented in  every  action  of  every  worker.  And 
what  is  this  idea  as  applied  to  Sperry  Prod- 
ucts? Simply  this:  unfailing  uniformity! 
Every  sack  of  Sperry  Flour — every  Red  Pack- 
age of  Sperry  Cereals — must  adhere,  day  in 
and  day  out,  to  this  rigorous  standard  of 
quality  and  uniformity. 


Sperry  Flour  Co. 

u.  s.  A. 

12  mills  and  48  distributing 
points  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
tn  the  intermountain  territory. 


The  Oys>ter. 
The    oyster   takes    no    exercise; 
I  don't  believe  she  really  tries; 

And  since  she  has  no  legs 
I  don't  see  why  she  should,  do  you? 
Besides,  she  has  a  lot  to  do — 

She  lays   a   million    eggs. 
At  any  rate  she  doesn't  stir; 
Her  food  is  always  brought  to  her. 

But  sometimes  through  her  open  lips 
A   horrid    little  creature  slips 

Which    simply   will    not   go; 
And  that  annoys  the  poor  old  girl; 
It  means  she  has  to  make  a  pearl — 

It  irritates,  you  know; 
So,  crooning  some  small  requiem, 
She  turns  the  thing  into  a  gem. 

And  when  I  meet  the  wives  of  Earls 
With  lovely  necklaces  of  pearls 

It  makes  me  see  quite  red; 
For  every  jewel  on  the  chain 
Some  patient  oyster  had  a  pain 

And  had  to  stay  in  bed. 
To  think  what  millions  men  can  make 
Out  of  an  oyster's  tummy-ache! 

— A.  P.  H.  in  Punch. 


Boobs  Et  Veritas. 
When  I  was  a  youngster  just  going  to  school 

(The  pitiful   tale  that  one  tells!) 
My    brain    ran    a-ripping  with    ballads    by    Kipling, 

I  worshiped  the  earlier  welk, 
I  often  was  seen  with  the  Strand  Magazine, 

I  adored  Lancelots,   Bediveres, 
Gobbled    Stevenson's    fable    and    Arthur's    "Round 
Table," 

And  swore  by  the  "Three  Musketeers." 

When   I  was  as  green,  yes,  as  green  as   the  gage 

That  pouts  from  a  jam  I  adore, 
I  wore  out   "Tom    Sawyer"   till   scarcely   a    page 

But   fluttered   away  to   the   floor. 
I   thought  Howard   Pyle,   in    his   "Wonder    Clock" 
style, 

Could   hardly  be  beat  by  the  best; 
The  thrills  that  I  had  in  "A  Modern  Aladdin" 

Supplied    the    infallible    test. 

When    I   was  untrained   and  unversed    in   the   arts 

I  loved  Andrew  Lang,  Edward  Lear; 
Bought   numberless  tomes   of  the    great    "Sherlock 
Holmes," 

And    envied    his   brilliant  career; 
In  the  "Tale  of  Two  Cities"  the  thrill  that  is  pity's 

Conveyed  how  superb  it  may  still  be; 
I  thought  "Kenilworth"  was  a  joy  upon  earth, 

And  I  simply  was  dazzled  by  "Trilby." 

When  I  was  a  sprig  and  my  standards  were  low, 

Uncritical,  unautocratic, 
I  used  to  exult  in  Jack  London  and  Pal, 

Which  I    read   in  bed,  bathroom,   and   attic. 
Alas,  that's  the  truth  of  my  terrible  youth. 

Such   the  books  I  thought  way  above  par; 
Gee,    I    thought    they    were   great,    in    my   juvenile 
state.    .     .    . 

And    I    still    am    convinced    that    they    are. 
— William    Rose    Bcrret    in    New    York    Evening 
Post. 


"I  can't  understand  why  people  don't  come 
to  church  now.  War  widows,  at  least,  ought 
to  come."  "No,  it's  through  this  spiritualism. 
They  prefer  to  stop  at  home  and  chatter  with 
their  departed  husbands." — Copenhagen  Exlex. 


Fuel 


Economy 
Should 


Interest 
You 


Believing  it  an  appropriate  time  to 
study  "Fuel  Application"  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric  Company  in- 
vites you  to  visit  its 

Industrial  Gas  Laboratory 

Located  at  241  Stevenson  Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets. 

Whether  your  problem  is  to  heat  a 
building-,  a  factory  or  a  home, 
whether"  for  the  hotel,  kitchen, 
bakery,  laundry,  industrial  cooking, 
or  for  treatment  of  steel  or  other 
metals,  the  possibilities  of  using 
gas  can  be  demonstrated  with  the 
actual  appliances  at  no  expense  to 
you  other  than  your  time. 

Your  faith  should  rest  in  those 
who  serve  you  best,  and  our  motto 
is  "SERVICE."  We  trust  that 
you  will  find  our  Laboratory,  and 
the  engineers  in  charge,  of  service 
to  you. 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

San  Francisco  Division 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

San  Francisco 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Offices 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Higgins  BIdg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AKD 

PILING 


Redwood    Mills,    Humboldt    Bay,    Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 


230  California  Street 
Hind  Building 


San  Francisco 
Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorfrer  Jas.  \V.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Franciico,  Cal. 
Phone-— Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First  Street,    corner   Minna, 

San   Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  S 
Houses,    Business   Men,    and 
Corporations 

ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING   BURL 
Phone  Kearny  392  88  First  S 
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Theo  Nett 

THE  ORIGINAL 

SPARKLING  GRAPE  JUICE 

THE  GREAT  DINNFR  AND 
BANQUET  BEVERAGE 


A* 

All  the  Fizz 

and  Sparkle 

of  the 

FINEST 

Champagne 


I 

Mr 


'•"Bpe  juice 


a* 

A  flavor  too 
delightful 

to  describe. 

Aristocratic 
and  Dignified 


SERVED  LIKE IS  LIKE 

CHAMPAGNE 

For  Sale  By  All  First  Class  Grocers 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following   department : 

Mrs.  Grenville  Parker  of  New  York  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Zlise  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Hampton  Lynch  of  New 
York,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Lynch.  Mr. 
Lynch  is  the  grandson  of  Mrs.  James  Moffitt,  and 
the  nephew  of  Mr.  James  K.  Moffitt  and  of  Dr. 
Herbert   Moffitt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Burns,  Jr.,  of  Brooklme, 
Massachusetts,  have  announced  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter,  Miss  Emily  Burns,  and  Mr.  Hillyer 
Brown,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  King  Brown 
of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burns  and  Miss 
Burns  will  spend  the  summer  in  California.  No 
date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Mrs.  James  Black  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
Friday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club. 

Miss  Sophie  Beylard  gave  a  luncheon  last  Fri- 
day in   San  Mateo    for  Miss  Hannah  Hobart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Kimble  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Monday  evening  for  Miss  Barbara  Kimble. 
Among  their  guests  were  Miss  Yere  de  Vere 
Adams,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Katherine  Bent- 
ley,  Miss  Beth  Parcells,  Miss  Suzanne  de  l'Enclos, 
Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  Mr. 
Alfred  Hendrickson,  Mr.  Homer  Curran,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hendrickson,  Mr.  Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  Barroll 
McNear,  Mr.  Leroy  Nickel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Coy  Fihner, 
Mr.  James  Pitts,  Mr.  Kenueth  Walsh,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Maltby. 

Miss  Helen  Rodolph  gave  a  tea  Thursday  in 
Piedmont  for  Mrs.  Louis  Ghirardelli.  The  hostess 
was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Jack  Okell,  Mrs. 
George  Rodolph,  Mrs.  T.  K.  Harvey,  Mrs.  George 
Baker,  Jr.,  Miss  Juanita  Ghirardelli,  Miss  Elva 
Ghirardelli,  and  Miss  Katherine  Maxwell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch  entertained  at 
luncheon  Sunday  in  Burlingame,  their  guests  having 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Colcnel  Jhornwell  Mullally, 
and  Mr.  Francis  Carolan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker  gave  a  dinner 
Sunday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Peterson  gave  a  luncheon  Fri- 
day for  Miss  Marian  Leigh  Mailliard.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Vernon  Skewes-Cox,  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis Langton,  Mrs.  Ralston  Page,  Mrs.  James  Hall, 
Mrs.  Ward  Mailliard,  Mrs.  Howard  Naflziger, 
Mrs.  Marshall  Madison,  Mrs.  Charles  Bucking- 
ham, Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton,  and  Miss  Olga 
Simpson  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Rosenfeld  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Linforth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Murdoch,  Mrs.  R. 
P.  Schwerin,  Miss  Carrie  Nicholson.  Commander 
Lopez,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Admiral  Halstead,  U.  S.  N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Proctor  gave  a  dance  in 
Piedmont  Friday  evening,  among  their  guests  hav- 
ing been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Henes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Leimert,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   William    Cavalier,   Mr.   and    Mrs,   Harry 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booths  for  Ladies 


FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

New  Quality  Luncheon 

228  GRANT  AVENUE 

THIRD  FLOOR         TAKE  ELEVATOR 
Phone  Douglas  4423 


Fair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Engs,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Hutchinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Kehr- 
lein,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  de  Fremery,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fritz  Henshaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Keeney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Volkmann,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Volkmann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Metcalf,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Lowden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Knowland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Lundhorg,  and 
Mr.    Joseph    Rosborough. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair  were 
the  guests  of  honor  at  a  tea  given  last  Thursday 
by  Mrs.  Kirby  Crittenden  and  Miss  Maude  Fay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Innes  entertained  at  din- 
ner Wednesday   evening. 

Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  Friday,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Russell 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs. 
Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mrs. 
Joseph   Crockett,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord. 

The  Mardi  Gras  ball  was  held  this  week  at  the 
Civic  Auditorium  for  the  benefit  of  the  Children's 
Hospital.  Among  those  who  entertained  at  dinner 
before  the  ball  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  New- 
hall,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Douglas  Short. 

Mr.  Cyril  Wibaux  of  Paris  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening  in  Coronado,  complimenting 
Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet. 

Miss  Francesca  Deering  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Winter 
Frolics.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering  chaperoned 
the  party,  whose  members  included  Miss  Marie 
Welch,  Miss  Alice  Moffitt.  Miss  Sophia  Browneli, 
Miss  Eleanor  Morgan,  Mr.  Victor  Brune.  Mr. 
Merrill  Morshead,  Mr.  Dana  Fuller,  Mr.  Willard 
Drown,  Jr.,  and   Mr.    Boland  Johnston. 

Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon Wednesday,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Keyes,  Mrs.  William  Weir,  Mrs.  George 
Forderer,  Mrs.  Forrest  Carey,  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent. 
Mrs.  Danford  Boardman,  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller.  Mrs. 
Ferdinand  Stephenson,  and  Mrs.  Willard  Way- 
man. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Smith,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner 
and  theatre  party  Thursday  evening,  their  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Rawlings.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  McBryde,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Hume. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  were  dinner 
hosts  last  Thursday  evening,  their  guests  having 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dean.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs. 
Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Miss  Mary  Jolliffe,  Miss  Celia 
O'Connor,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Elizabeth  Zane, 
Archbishop  Hanna,  Monsignor  P.  L.  Ryan,  Bishop 
Glass  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Rev.  James  Cantwell,  Rev. 
John  Crowley,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  'Neltuer. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hooper  gave  a  bridge-tea  last  Tues- 
day, her  guests  including  Mrs.  Ward  Mailliard, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Cuthbertson,  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones, 
Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton,  Mrs.  Harold  Casey.  Mrs. 
Walter  .Shelton,  Mrs.  Winfield  Dorn,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Brown,  Mrs.  John  Cushing,  Mrs.  Herbert  Gal- 
lagher, Mrs.  Alanson  Weeks,  and  Miss  Marie 
Brewer. 

Mrs.  Edward  Selfridge,  Jr.,  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Wednesday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  for 
Miss   Barbara   Champion. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss  entertained  at  tea  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  complimenting  Miss  Virginia  Smith 
and    Miss    Laura    Miller. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Bradiey  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
of  last  week,  her  guests  having  included  Mrs.  C. 
S.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman,  Mrs.  Grant 
Selfridge,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Burmeister,  Mrs.  Harry 
Mendell,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller,  Mrs.  James 
Black,  Mrs.  George  Forderer,  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch, 
Mrs.  R.  K.  Smith,  Mrs.  John  Davis,  Mrs.  Frank 
Dray,  Mrs,  Milton  Esberg,  Mrs.  Frank  King,  and 
Mrs.  Ernset  Stent. 

The  Misses  Marian  and  Doris  Wirtner  gave  a 
tea-dance  Saturday  for  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee. 

Mr.  Joseph  Grace  gave  a  stag  dinner  last  Tues- 
day at  the  Bohemian  Club. 

Miss  Tanie  Ewer  of  Rutherford  entertained  a 
group  of  the  younger  set  at  a  dinner-dance  Thurs- 
day. Among  her  guests  were  Miss  Katherine 
Stoney,  Miss  Elizabeth  Watt,  Miss  Helen  Brack, 
Miss  Dorothy  Grissim,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee, 
Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Mr. 
John  Miller,  Mr.  Preston  Bailhache,  Mr.  Coy 
Filmer,  Mr.  Alwyn  Ewer,  Mr.  Kenneth  High,  Mr. 
George  Walker,    and   Mr.    Paul    Kennedy. 

Miss  Marian  Leigh  Mailliard  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  tea  given  last  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Effing- 
ham  Sutton. 

Mrs.  Henry  Scott  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday  at 
the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  having  included  Mrs. 
Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Samuel  Robertson,  Mrs. 
Francis  Loomis,  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs. 
Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Kittle,  Miss 
Ethel  Cooper,  and  Miss  Laura  McKinstry. 

General  and  Mrs.  John  Barrett  entertained  at 
dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  Fort  Miley. 

Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden  gave  a  bridge-tea  Fri- 
day at  the  Warrington  Apartments. 

Mrs.  Henry  Allen  gave  a  dance  last  Friday 
evening  at  the  Bohemian  Club  for  her  grand- 
daughter, Miss  Alysse  Allen.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred members  of  the  debutante  set  attended  the 
affair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  gave  a  dinner 
Sunday  evening  for  Bishop  Glass  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
the  St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ritchie  Dunn  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  in  honor  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Carter 
of  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  preceding  the   Mardi   Gras    Ball. 

Mrs.  William  .Checkering  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Tuesday    for    Mrs.    Parmer    Fuller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  gave  a  dinner 
and  theatre  party  last  Wednesday,  their  guests  in- 
cluding Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Sherwood,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Henry  Price,  and 
Admiral  Halstead,  U.   S.  N. 

Mrs.  George  O'Connor,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss 
Virginia  Smith,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Cawston  were 
the  guests  of  honor  at  a  tea  given  Friday  in  Pied- 
mont   by    Miss   Mary    Kennedy    and    Miss    Marian 


Kergan.  Those  who  assisted  the  hostesses  in  re- 
ceiving the  guests  included  Mrs.  Edward  von 
Adelung,  Mrsl  Frank  Moller,  Mrs.  Thomas  Grier, 
Jr.,  Miss  Flora  Edwards,  Miss  Marjorie  Spring, 
Miss  Hatherly  Brittain,  Miss  Georgia  Richmond, 
Miss  Marie  Kindelan,  Miss  Janice  Kergan,  and 
Miss    Elizabeth    Bliss. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Communion. 
I   have  spoken   with  the  dead; 
From  the  silence  of  my  bed 
I   have  heard  them  in   the  night. 
Their  voices  are  as  white 
As    altar    candles.      Their    voices    are    as    gold    as 

wheat, 
And  clustered  in  the  dark  their  words  are  sweet 
As   ripened    fruit.      Their   voices    are   the    color   of 

dim   rain 
Over   grass    where   spring    has   lain. 
Their  speaking  is  an  orchard  of  delight. 
I    have  heard  them   in   the  night; 
Their  lips  bloomed  into   heavy  song 
That   hung  like  bells   above   me.      You   are   wrong 
Who  say  the  dead  lie  still. 
I    heard    them    sing   until 
The  cup  of  silence  fell  in  two  and  lay 
Broken  by  beauty  of  what  dead  men  say. 

There  is  no  loveliness  I  can  not  see. 
There  is   no  wall   too  stern   for  me. 
There  is  no  door  that  can  withstand 
The  lifted   symbol   of  my   hand. 

I    know    an    ancient    shibboleth: 

I  pass,   for  I  have  talked  with   Death! 

— Hildegarde  Planner  in   Poetry. 


Quentin  Roosevelt. 
j  The  world  was  a  puddle  of  gloom  and  of  shadowy 
things, 
He    sped   till   the   red    and   the   gold    of   invisible 
day 
Was  burnish    and    flame    to    the    undermost    spread 
of  his  wings. 
So   he   outlighted    the   stars   as  he    poised    in   the 
gray. 

Nearer  was  he   to  the  knowledge  and  splendor   of 
God, 
Mysteries    sealed    from    the    ken    of    the    ancient 
and  wise — 
Beauties  forbidden  to  those  who  are  one  with  the 
clod — 
All  that  there  was  of  the  Truth  was  revealed  to 
his  eyes. 

Flickers  of  fire   from  the  void  and  the  whistle  of 
death, 
Clouds  that  snapped  blackly  beneath  him,  above 
and  beside. 
Watch    him,    serene    and    uncaring — holding    your 
breath, 
Fearing  his  peril  and  all  that  come  of  his  pride. 

Now  he  was  swooped  to  the  world  like  a  bird  to 
his  nest. 
Now  is  the  drone  of  his  coming  the  roaring  of 
hell, 
Now  with  a  splutter  and  crash  are  the  engines  at 
rest — ■ 
All's  well! 
— From    "Tam    o'    the   Scots,"    by   Edgar    Wallace. 
Published   by   Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 


Lone  Dog. 
I'm  a  lean  dog,  a  keen  dog,  a  wild  dog,  and  lone; 
I'm    a    rough    dog,    a    tough    dog,    hunting    on    my 

own; 
I'm  a  bad  dog,   a  mad  dog,   teasing  silly  sheep; 
I  love  to  sit  and  bay  the  moon,  to  keep  fat  souls 

from  sleep. 

I'll  never  be  a  lap  dog,  Hcldng  dirty  feet, 
A  sleek  dog,   a   meek  dog,  cringing  for  my   meat, 
Not  for  me  the  fireside,  the  well-filled  plate. 
But    shut    door,    and    sharp    stone,    and    cuff,    and 
kick,  and  hate. 

Not   for  me  the   other  dogs,   running  by  my  side, 
Some  have   run   a  short  while,    but  none   of  them 

would    bide. 
Oh,  mine  is  still  the  lone  trail,  the  hard  trail,  the 

quest! 
Wide  wind,  and  wild  stars,  and  the  hunger  of  the 

quest! 
— Irene  R.   McLeod  in  "An  Anthology   of  Recent 

Poetry."     Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


Redd — Did  you  ever  know  Black  to  lose  his 
temper  ?  Greene — Lose  it  ?  I  should  say  not ! 
Why,  I  saw  him  today  trying  to  crank  his 
flivver,  and  he  certainly  demonstrated  that  he 
had  a  good  supply  on  hand. — Yonkers  States- 
man. 
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A  wonderfully  effective 
combination 


Management  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  t  i  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 

Manager 
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San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Yaidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


WOMAN  of  refinement,  practical,  ener- 
getic, and  exceptionally  qualified  to  as- 
sume entire  responsibility,  desires  man- 
agement of  exclusive  inn,  club  or  pri- 
vate home,  where  personal  interest 
could  be  exercised  and  appreciated. 
Experienced  buyer,  possessing  excellent 
taste  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
furnishings,  decorations,  etc.  Address 
Box  W,  Argonaut. 


COMMUNITY  APARTMENTS 

In  the  Community  Apartment  House  I  will  build  on  North  West 
corner  of  Jackson  and  Laguna  Streets,  the  following  apartments  are 
provided — all  with  the  finest  Marine  view. 

Five  rooms — two  baths. 
Six  rooms — three  baths. 
Seven  rooms — four  baths. 

All  apartments  are  entitled  to  extra  storerooms  and  servants'  rooms, 
also  garage  space,  on  terrace  floors. 

For  prices,  plans,  etc.,  see 

FRANK  THORNBURG,  311  California  Street 

Franklin  7984 
(Residence) 
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ARE  YOU 


PHONE 


Moving  I  ■  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  --  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 

STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sayre  Macneil  have  returned  to 
Los  Angeles,  after  a  week's  sojourn  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs.  Edson  Adams  and  the  Misses  Elizabeth 
and  Ellita  Adams  returned  Friday  from  New 
York.  They  are  staying  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  for 
several  weeks  before  opening  their  home  in  Pied- 
mont. . 

Mr.  Jean  de  Saint  Cyr  arrived  last  week  from 
New  York.  He  will  be  joined  within  a  few  days 
by  Mrs.   de  Saint   Cyr. 

Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  left  Saturday  for  New 
York,  and  will  sail  for  Europe  shortly  with  Miss 
Helen    Chesebrough. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn,  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann,  and 
Miss  Elena  Folger  returned  the  close  of  the  week 
from  Southern   California. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  returned  the  first 
of  the  week  from  a  visit  in  Portland  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Peters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Stow  are  visiting  in   San 


A  SERIES  OF  HUMAN-INTEREST 
TALKS  ON  INSURANCE 


NORMAN    RUSHTON 
The  man  who  takes  care 


"Fully  insured" 

The  excuse  most  often  given  for  not  taking 
out  insurance  is  this,  "I  am  fully  insured." 

And  yet,  when  protection  is  badly  needed 
— when  insurance  could  stave  off  business 
disaster  or  make  profitable  expansion  pos- 
sible, thousands  of  men  find  that  they  are 
not   "fully   insured." 

My  method  of  assisting  you  in  insurance 
protection  does  not  consist  of  merely  offer- 
ing you  several  policies  from  which  to 
make  a  selection. 

Nor  do  I  dwell  upon  the  value  of  in- 
surance in  glittering  generalities. 

I  delve  deep  into  your  problems  and  re- 
quirements; analyze  your  needs;  look  far 
into  the  future  with  you ;  and  make  a 
definite  recommendation  based  upon  the 
facts  of  your  particular  case. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  such  a  survey 
made,  just  phone  me  and  we  will  arrange 
a  time  for  a  conference.  At  my  office  or 
yours — or  at  your  home,  if  you  prefer. 


P^ 


"Slip  Man  Wro 
Oakos*  Gar-?' 


207  CROCKER  BUILDING 
I  Phone  Kearny  4048 

Representing 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

A  mutual  benefit  society  paying  all  profits 

to  policy-holders 


Francisco  for  a  few  weeks.  They  will  leave  in  the 
late  spring  for  British  Columbia,  and  will  sail  from 
there  for  their  home  in  China.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stow  have  recently  been  visiting  Mrs.  Sherman 
Stow  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill  left  last  week  on  a 
trip  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Miss  Marian  Hollins  of  New  York  is  spending 
several  days  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy  has  gone  to  New  York  to 
join   Mrs.   William  Taylor,   Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Neville  have  returned  to  Del 
Monte,   after  a  brief  visit  in  San   Francisco. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Ewer  of  Rutherford  and  Miss  Janice 
Ewer  are  passing  several  days  in  town  at  the 
St.  Francis. 

Miss  Lolita  Armour  of  Chicago  has  returned  to 
Southern  California  for  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Y.  Campbell  have  returned  to 
San  Rafael  from  a  brief  vi&it  in  town. 

Mrs.  Frank  Corbett  and  Miss  Lucille  Thornton 
of  New  York  are  spending  some  weeks  in  Cali- 
fornia. They  have  arrived  at  Del  Monte  from 
Coronado,  and  have  been  joined  by  their  sister, 
Mrs.   Philip  Wales. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norn's  Davis  will  leave  early  in 
the  summer  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  their  new 
home  is  nearing  completion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Innes  have  taken  apart- 
ments for  the  ensuing  year  at  Stanford  Court. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel  left  Thursday  for 
the  southern   part   of   the  state. 

Judge  W.  C.  Van  Fleet  and  Miss  Julia  Van 
Fleet  have  returned  from  Southern  California, 
where  they  have  been  staying  for  the  past  month. 
They  went  south  in  January  with  Mr.  John  D. 
Spreckels,    Sr. 

Mrs.  Earl  Shipp,  who  has  been  stationed  in 
China  for  the  last  two  years,  has  gone  to  Manila 
to   visit  her  mother,    Mrs.    Charles  Weller. 

Miss  Ethel  Lilley  sailed  Wednesday  for  Hono- 
lulu with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Elliott  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,   for  a  month's  visit  in  the  Islands. 

Mrs.  Richard  Mulcahy,  who  has  been  in  Swit- 
zerland for  several  months,  will  return  to  San 
Francisco   in  May. 

Mr.  Regniald  Jenkins  of  Los  Angeles  is  spend- 
ing a    few   days  in    San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bentley  and  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Bentley  sailed  Wednesday  for  Honolulu. 

Hotel  Oakland  arrivals  include  Mr.  A.  M.  Gib- 
son, Mr.  C.  H.  Laufman,  Rochester,  New  York; 
Mr.  Will  C.  Wood,  Sacramento;  Mr.  Edgar  A. 
Guest,   Mr.   Marion  Wilber,   Detroit. 

Hotel  St.  Francis  guests  include  Mr.  James  M. 
Crandall,  Boston;  Mr.  Zell  G.  Roe,  New  York; 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Morrison,  Boston;  Mr.  W.  Ludlow 
James,  Mr.  J.  Noah  H.  Slee,  New  York;  Mr.  C.  F. 
Cuneo,  Chicago;  Mr.  William  B.  Howell,  New 
York;  Mr.  Henry  W.  Harding,  Mr.  Carl  E. 
Huyetta,  Detroit;  Commander  W.  S.  Bock,  U.  S. 
N. ;  Mr.  Martin  J.  Collins,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Hammill,  Chicago;  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Riggs, 
Portland;  Mr.  Guy  E.  Bowerman,  New  York. 

Included  among  those  registered  at  the  Hotel 
Whitcomb  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cross,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  N.  Brenna,  San  Jose;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Riddell,  El  Paso;  Mr.  S.  F.  Sewry. 
Peoria,  Illinois;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  English, 
Stockton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Wood,  Santa  Rosa; 
Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Watsonville;  Mr.  N.  Crawford, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Merritt, 
Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  George  Y.  Yoekum,  Los  An- 
geles; Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bosscha,  Java;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Brown,  Mr.  J.  Hardstein,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Rand,  Santa  Rosa;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
E.    Rains,    Fresno. 

Arrivals  at  the  Palace  Hotel  include  Mr.  J.  M. 
Brainard,  New  York;  Dr.  S.  W.  Johnston,  Seattle; 
Mr.  Marshall  N.  de  Troyelles,  New  York;  Mr.  R. 
R.  Munger,  Mr.  A.  B.  Cadman,  Pasadena;  Mr. 
E.  L.  Doheny,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  V.  A.  Segger- 
man,  New  York;  Mr.  R.  H.  Parker,  Shanghai; 
Mr.  James  J.  Davis,  Moosehart,  Illinois;  Mr.  James 
Stuart,  Wellsville,  New  York;  Mr.  J.  F.  Nepage, 
Seattle;  Mr.  Carl  Wreden,  Sacramento;  Mr.  H. 
P.  Ticknor,  Portland;  Mr.  J.  J.  Bernet,  Cleve- 
land. 


Lincoln's  Birthday  Celebration. 
On  the  night  of  Lincoln's  Birthday  the  old- 
time  spirit  of  hospitality  and  mirth  will  pre- 
vail at  Hotel  Whitcomb.  A  special  dinner 
will  be  served  from  5 :30  to  9.  After  the 
dinner  Jack  Haywood's  Whitcomb  orchestra 
will  create  in  the  Sun  Lounge  a  world  of 
crinoline  and  curls,  romance  and  chivalry  with 
the  sweet  old  melodies  of  a  by-gone  day.  The 
dinner  and  the  dance,  the  good  cheer  and  the 
songs  of  sixty  years  gone  by,  interspersed 
with  the  sparkling  jazz  melodies  of  today, 
should  make  the  Whitcomb  Lincoln's  Birthday 
celebration  a  merry  echo  of  the  past  and  an 
evening  long  to  be  remembered. 


Edgar  A.  Guest. 
Paul  Elder  announces  that,  taking  advan- 
tage of  Edgar  A.  Guest's  presence  in  Califor- 
nia, he  has  arranged  for  him  to  give  a  reading 
and  recitation  from  his  poems  in  the  Paul 
Elder  Gallery  next  Monday  afternoon  at  2 
o'clock  and  again  at  4  o'clock.  Mr.  Guest 
reads  his  own  verse  with  a  charm  that  cap- 
tures his  audience.  His  programme  will  in- 
clude selections  from  his  several  volumes  en- 
titled "A  Heap  o'  Livin',"  "Just  Folks,"  "Over 
Here,"  and  "The  Path  to  Home."  There  is 
no  admission  charge  and  the  interested  public 
is  invited. 


Hotel  Whitcomb  Tea  Events. 
On  Mardi  Gras  day  Hotel  Whitcomb  enter- 
tained a  number  of  guests  at  a  bridge-tea  in 
the  Sun  Lounge.  During  Lent  a  special  tea 
event  will  be  a  "dramatic  tea,"  to  be  given 
Tuesday,  March  8th. 


At  the  time  of  its  birth  the  giraffe  measures 
six  feet  from  its  hoofs  to  the  top  of  its  head. 


"Western  Fine  Arts. 

An  exhibition  of  Western  fine  arts  will  be 
held  in  the  H.  K.  McCann  Building  at  Mont- 
gomery and  Sacramento  Streets,  February 
23d   to   March    5th    inclusive. 

Among  the  list  of  exhibitors  are  some  of 
the  best-known  Western  artists.  The  exhi- 
bition is  invitational  and  each  exhibitor  will 
be  restricted  to  the  showing  of  two  pieces  of 
his  work.  The  object  of  the  exhibition  is 
to  acquaint  and  further  educate  the  general 
public  with  the  progress  and  high  standing 
of  the  work  of  Western  artists. 

The  McCann  Company  in  fostering  the  ex- 
hibition has  no  interest  whatsoever  beyond 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  business  men  and 
art  lovers  something  of  the  best  that  is  done 
here. 

The  location  at  Montgomery  and  Sacra- 
mento Streets  is  central,  being  in  the  busi- 
ness section.  It  is  also  interesting  to  recall 
that  this  will  be  the  first  showing  of  fine 
paintings,  sculpture,  etchings,  etc.,  ever  held 
in  the   heart  of  the  financial   district. 

There  is  another  phase  of  interest  to  those 
who  knew  the  old  art  colony  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  showing  is  located  where  studios 
and  exhibitions  flourished  before  fire  changed 
the  character  of  this  part  of  San  Francisco. 
Some  one  has  suggested  that  the  showing  is 
"bringing  back  art  to   Montgomery  Street." 

The  opening  showing,  Wednesday,  February 
23d,  will  be  invitational.  Canvases  and  other 
works  of  art  will  be  on  display  from  3  to  5 
and  from  8  to  10  p.  m. 

Following  the  opening  showing,  the  exhi- 
bition will  be  open  to  the  public  from  9  to 
5  p.  m. 

■*-••- 

English.  Slang;. 

English  slang  and  "cuss"  words  usually  need 
defining.  An  undergraduate  of  Cambridge 
has  recently  tabulated  a  list  of  localisms  cur- 
rent in   Cambridge.     Here  they  are : 

An  undergraduate  in  residence  at  Cam- 
bridge never  "lodges"  anywhere;  he  "keeps" 
either  in  or  our  of  college.  If  he  "keeps  in" 
his  rooms  are  actually  in  the  college  building. 
If  he  "keeps  out"  he  occupies  one  of  the 
many  sets  of  rooms  in  houses  adjacent  to  the 
college,  which  are  termed  "university  lodg- 
ings." 

All  colleges  close  their  gates  in  term  time 
at  10  o'clock.  Full  terms  is  eight  weeks,  and 
there  are  three  terms  in  the  university  year ; 
they  are  the  October,  Lent,  and  May  term3. 
Any  night  in  term  time  you  may  hear  people 
running  to  "keep  a  ten."  Failure  to  "keep  a 
twelve"  usually  mean  a  "hauling"  before  a 
tutor  and  the  demanding  of  an  explanation. 

A  meeting  of  any  society  or  club  is  usually 
termed  a  "squash."  "Hall"  is  the  name  given 
to  dinner,  which  is  held  in  the  college  dining 
hall.  In  most  colleges  there  are  two  "hails," 
one  for  freshmen,  or  "freshers,"  as  they  are 
called,  and  one  to  which  dons,  graduates,  and 
third-year  men  go. 

Streets  in  Cambridge  have  their  own  names. 
King's  Parade  is  abbreviated  "K.  P."  In  pre- 
war days  Sidgwick  Avenue  was  called 
"Sidgers." 

Colleges,  too,  have  their  own  nicknames. 
Emmanuel  is  "Emmer,"  Pembroke  "Pemmer," 
Peterhouse  is  called  "Pothouse,"  and  Fitz- 
william  Hall  for  non-collegiate  students  is 
"Fitzbilly." 

The  medical  dissecting  rooms  are  the 
"meaters."  The  naval  officers  in  residence 
are  spoken  of  as  "N.  O.  S.,"'  and  the  proctor 
and  his  attendants  are  the  "Prog"  and 
"Bullers"  or  "Buldogs." 

The  river  has  its  own  peculiar  slang.  All 
the  various  portions  of  the  course  used  for 
the  Lent  and  May  bumping  races  have  their 
own   names,    such   as    "Grassy    Corner,"    "The 
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"Fred,  here's  a  letter  from 
Alice — she's  my  chum,  Mr. 
Perry,  and  the  dearest  girl — 
and  she's  accepted  my  invitation 
to  visit  San  Francisco.  Isn't 
that  nice?" 

"Perry,  don't  say  T  didn't 
warn  you !  That  girl  is  one 
little   heart-breaker." 

"Ask  Fred  how  he  know;,  Mr. 
Perry.  But,  seriously,  what  shall 
we  plan  for  her  visit?" 

"May  I  suggest  the  special 
dinner  here  at  the  Hotel  Whit- 
comb on  Washington's  Birth 
day?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Perry,  what  a  fine 
idea!  And  you'll  join  us,  won't 
you  ?*' 

"If  you  value  your  sound 
heart,    Perry " 

"But  I  don't,  old  man. 
Thank  you,  Mrs.  Roberts,  I  ac- 
cept with  pleasure." 

Special  Washington's  Birthday 
Dinner  served  from  5 :30  to  9. 
$1.50  the  plate.      No  cover  charge. 


Hotel\vliitcoTnb 

AT  CIVIC;  CENTER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

rLH.van  Hot*  Mp 


Long  Reach,"  and  "The  Gut."  The  Pike  and 
F-el — an  inn  at  the  commencement  of  the 
towing  path — is  the  "P.  and  E." 

A  "funny"  is  a  light,  single-seated  rowing 
boat,  while  a  "wriff"  is  also  a  single-seater  of 
slightly  stouter  build.  Newnham  and  Girton 
have  their  own  slang,  much  of  which  is  un- 
known to  the  average  undergraduates.  Cocoa, 
when  indulged  in  at  night,  is  usually  termed 
"Jug-" 


Colombia  has  a  species  of  catfish  which  has 
achieved  a  reputation  for  its  climbing  pro- 
clivities. One  of  these  was  watched  by  a 
naturalist  and  it  progressed  a  distance  of 
eighteen  feet  in  half  an  hour,  making  its  way 
over  a  steep  rock  over  which  a  stream  of 
water  was  passing  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  suction 
apparatus.  There  are  other  fish  with  this  ac- 
complishment in  the  Himalayas  which  have 
no  such  apparatus,  but  which  make  their  way 
against  the  current  and  up  steep  waterways, 
adhering  to  the  rocks  by  their  smooth  ventral 
skin  and  enlarged  lips. 


"What  reason  have  you  got  for  grouching  ? 
Didn't  you  get  $100  for  allowing  your  picture 
to  be  put  in  the  paper  as  having  been  cured 
by  Pudge's  Pills  ?"  "Yes,  I  did,  but  hang  it, 
my  relatives  are  all  asking  me  why  I  don't  go 
to  work  now  that  I'm  cured." — Houston  Post. 
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of 

PERSONAL  OR  TRUST  FUNDS 

we  offer 


7% 


in  amounts  of  $1000 
SECURED  BY- 


First  Mortgage  on        | 
California   Farms        | 

|  producing  an  ample  income  to  repay 

|  the  mortgage 

I        WILLIAM  R.  STAATS        I 
COMPANY 

|  477  California  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  j 

Telephone   Kearny  301  I 
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KING 
COAL 

High  In  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Offlca 
EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"He  knows  all  the  best  people  in  town." 
"Then  why  doesn't  he  associate  with  them  ?" 
"They  know  him." — Boston  Transcript. 

"Best  after-dinner  speech  I  ever  heard." 
"What  did  he  say?"  '"Waiter,  let  me  have 
the  check.'  " — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  divorce  him  ?"  "Aw, 
he  couldn't  pay  enough  alimony  to  make  it 
worth   while." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"What  is  the  capital  of  Persia?"  asked  the 
teacher.  "I  know,"  stammered  the  student, 
"but  I  can't  find  the  word  to  express  it." — 
Houston  Post. 

Doctor — I  have  just  seen  your  husband.  He 
is  in  splendid  condition  for  his  age.  Frivolous 
Wife — Yes,  doctor,  but  not  for  mine. — Paris 
Le  Journal  Amusant. 

Edith — Why  didn't  you  marry  him  ?  Every- 
body says  he  has  reformed.  Marie — Yes,  but 
he  reformed  too  late.  His  money  was  all  gone. 
— Mew   York   Globe. 

"Did  you  buy  that  ninety-dollar  hat  you  were 
raving  over?"  "Yes."  "What  did  your  hus- 
band think  of  it?"  "Why — er — he  raved  over 
it,   too." — Boston  Globe. 

"Pardon  me,  miss.  Although  a  perfect 
stranger,  I  must  tell  you  that  you  are  beauti- 
ful." "Sir,  I  shall  call  a  policeman."  "I  am 
sure  he  will  agree  with  me." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"Wonderful  boy  baby."  "Yes.  Isn't  it  too 
bad  to  think  that  there  are  two  people  living 
somewhere  who  will  some  day  insist  that  he 
isn't  good  enough  to  marry  their  daughter." 
— Detroit   Free  Press. 

Mother — Bessie,  why  don't  you  wash  the 
dishes?  It  is  easier  to  do  a  thing  than  to  sit 
and  think  about  it.  Bessie — Well,  mother, 
you  wash  the  dishes  and  I'll  sit  and  think 
about  it. — Boston   Transcript. 

"Say,  pa!"  "Well,  what  now?"  "I'll  bet  you 
hollered  when  you  were  a  boy."  "Why,  what 
do  you  mean?"  "I  just  let  grandma  wash 
my  ears,  an'  gosh,  she  hurts  twice  as  much  as 
ma  does." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Cook  left,  eh?"  "Yes,  she  was  too  good. 
During  the  month  she  was  with  us  my  wife 
gained  twenty  pounds."  "Where  is  she  now?" 
"My  wife  managed  to  work  her  off  on  a 
woman  she   detests." — Dallas  News. 

"What  is  Mr.  Grabcoin's  hobby?"  "Making 
money.      He    gets    plenty    of    encouragement, 


Man's  Duty  to  Man  ! 


TO  know  that  to  achieve  happiness  we  must 
give  happiness.  To  learn  that  happiness 
comes  from  making  others  happy.  To 
soothe  the  wrinkles  from  the  brow  of  care;  to 
turn  the  sob  into  a  song;  to  crystallize  the  tear  of 
sorrow  until  its  sparkles  with  the  gleam  of  joy. 
To  help  the  weary  along  the  heavy  way.  To  cheer 
and  comfort  and  hope  and  help  and  sympathize 
and  pity  and  encourage  and  condone 

GO!  Look  for  the  happiness  of  others  and  your  own  happiness  will  follow 
as  the  day  follows  the  night — as  sunlight  follows  darkness. 


Have  you  provided  for  the  future  comfort  of  your  family  by  keeping  your 

valuable  papers  in  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  where  they  may  be  obtained  by  them 

at  your  death  ? 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
crocker  building 

San  Francisco 
Management,  John  F.  Cunningham 


too."  "From  whom?"  "From  Mrs.  Grabcoin 
and  the  Grabcoin  girls." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

"Why  do  you  insist  on  getting  into  bedroom 
farce  ?"  "Gotta  have  a  place  to  sleep  and 
can't  rent  a  room." — Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

"Mr.  GHpping  makes  a  timely  suggestion  for 
improving  the  paper  suit."  "What  is  it  ?" 
"He  thinks  a  strip  of  sandpaper  on  the  right 
trouser  leg  would  be  a  great  help  to  smokers." 
— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

He  (after  tlte  quarrel) — Come  on,  kiss  me 
and  let's  forget  all  about  it.     She — AH  right ; 


but  be  careful  not  to  disturb  my  rouge,  and 
you'll  have  to  buy  me  a  new  hat. — Paris  Sans 
Gene. 

"What's  the  matter  down  the  street?"  "An- 
other optimist  has  come  to  grief."  "How?" 
"He  thought  the  size  of  his  car  and  a  man- 
ner that  keeps  his  clerks  on  the  jump  would 
overawe  a  traffic  policeman." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

"Some  of  these  Soviet  people  are  pretty 
much  worried  about  the  winter."  "I  thought 
mebbe  they  would  be,"  rejoined  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel.  "The  trouble  with  sovietism,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  is  too  much  soap-box  and 
not  enough  wood-box." — Washington  Star. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
McCoppin  and  Market 
Lombard  and  Van  Ness 
Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  &  Ocean  Ave. 
Pine   and   Van   Ness 
25th  and  Valencia 
Mission   and  Otis 
Golden  Gate  and  Divisadero 
Scott  and  Fell 
4th  Ave.  and  Geary 
3d  and  Erannan 

Columbus  Ave.   and   Grover  Place 
Post  and  Mason 
Fifth  Ave.   and  California 
Mission  and  Spear 
Post  and  Larkin 
Mission  and  School   St.    (Colma) 


OAKLAND 
Broadway  and  Water 
21st  and  Broadway 
25  th  and  Telegraph 
35th  and    Foothill   Boulevard 
14th  and  Harrison 
620  Lakeshore  Avenue 
25th  and  Broadway 
12th  and  Webster 
East  19th  St.  and  Park  Boulevard 
30th  and    San  Pablo 
East  14th  St.  and  24th  Avenue 
College  Avenue  and  Broadway 

ALAMEDA 

Encinal  and   Central  Avenue 

BERKELEY 

Shattuck  and  Haste 


SAN   RAFAEL 

4th  St.  and  Petaluma  Avenue 

BURLINGAME 

Park    Road    and    Peninsula    Avenue 

(State  Highway) 

SAN   MATEO 

3d    St.   and   State  Highway 

HAYWARD 

A    and    Boulevard 

LOS  GATOS 
Santa  Cruz  and  Elm  Sts. 

NAPA 

3d  St.  at  Bridge 

SUNNYVALE 

San  Jose  and   Mt.    View-Saratogo    Rd. 


vicinity  ot  San  Francisco, 
Greases: 

SAN  JOSE 
The  Alameda  and  Stockton  Ave. 
11th  St.  and  Santa  Clara  Ave. 
Alameda  and   Wilson  Ave. 
1st  and    Margaret  Sts. 
S.  Market  &  W.  San  Salvador  Sts. 
Market  and  San    Carlos  Sts. 
5th   and    Santa    Clara 

FRESNO 
Broadway  and  Kern  Sts. 
Broadway  and  Stanislaus  Sts. 
A  and  Fresno  Sts. 
Broadway  St.  and  Ventura  Ave. 
Divisadero  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SACRAMENTO 
12th  and  I  Sts.        13th  and  L  Sts. 
2d  and  L  Sts.  16th  and  K  Sts. 

10th  and  O  Sts.      30th  and  P  Sts. 


ASK    FOR   ASSOCIATED    SCRIP    BOOKS 
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saying  that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  present  unsightly  state,  but  neither  ought  they  to 
be  obliterated.  They  ought  to  be  used  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage  of  the  largest  number  of  people. 


FORTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 


ALFRED  HOLMAN  -------  Editor 
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The  Cemeteries. 

Sentiment  ought  not  to  play  too  large  a  part  in  the 
disposition  of  the  cemeteries,  although  sentiment  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
things  that  we  have  left  to  us  in  this  utilitarian  age. 
The  whole  world  is  one  vast  cemetery.  Matter  is  in- 
destructible, and  nature  uses  every  atom  a  hundred 
times  over  in  the  production  of  her  ever-changing 
forms. 

But  the  cemeteries  ought  not  to  be  obliterated.  They 
ought  not  to  be  used  for  any  object  too  widely  di- 
vergent from  the  purpose  that  created  them.  Without 
invading  the  domain  of  religion  it  may  be  said  that 
these  cemeteries  are  historical  records  and  nothing 
ought  to  be  done  to  strip  them  of  their  historical  sig- 
nificance. They  ought  not  to  be  thrown  callously  into 
the  market  as  though  they  were  sand  lots. 

The  city  is  by  no  means  overburdened  with  parks 
and  open  spaces,  and  it  -may  be  said  that  parks  and 
open  spaces  are  extraordinarily  difficult  to  create  after 
the  first  oportunity  to  do  so  has  been  allowed  to  pass. 
These  cemeteries  ought  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
Indeed  this  should  be  the  recognized  way  to  use  all  ceme- 
teries that  have  outlived  their  original  intent.  It  would 
be  comparatively  easy  to  convert  them  into  gardens, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  monuments  that 
have  historical  values.  They  are  admirably  adapted  to 
that  end  by  their  situation  and  contour.    It  goes  without 


The  State  Taxes. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  blame  the  voters  for  the  increase 
in  state  taxation.  It  would  be  more  to  the  point  to 
blame  a  senseless  system,  misnamed  democracy,  that 
asks  of  every  citizen  an  opinion  that  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred is  at  all  qualified  to  give.  Every  election  now  sees 
this  inane  appeal  for  decisive  votes  on  problems  that 
would  tax  the  mind  of  the  expert  after  years  of  study. 
And  the  votes  are  voluminously  given.  They  would 
be  given  with  equal  readiness  if  they  involved  the  Ein- 
stein theory  or  life  on  the  moon.  The  average  citizen 
would  know  himself  to  be  ridiculous  if  he  allowed  him- 
self to  comment  technically  on  the  work  of  a  carpenter. 
But  the  carpenter  will  pride  himself  on  his  good  citi- 
zenship when  he  comments  on  the  work  of  the  financial 
or  governmental  expert,  and  a  couple  of  carpenters  will 
vote  him  down  by  a  hundred  per  cent,  majority  while 
the  demagogues  applaud  the  victory  of  ignorance. 
Probably  not  5  per  cent,  of  the  voters  at  the  last  election 
were  aware  that  their  votes  implied  new  taxes.  Prob- 
ably not  10  per  cent,  had  seriously  read  the  proposals 
until  they  entered  the  polling  booth.  And  most  of  them 
are  now  quite  ready  to  believe  that  Professor  Plehn 
was  corruptly  influenced  when  he  gave  a  highly  tech- 
nical opinion  based  on  the  intensive  study  of  a  life- 
time. 

Governor  Stephens  is  still  asking  how  the  money 
can  be  raised  except  by  the  methods  outlined  in  the 
King  bill.  It  need  not  be  said  that  he  does  not  pause 
for  a  reply.  In  point  of  fact  he  is  not  particularly 
interested  in  the  financial  problem  nor  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss it  if  he  were,  but  he  thinks  it  may  profit  him 
electorally  to  touch  up  the  old  picture  of  an  innocent 
community  harried  and  devastated  by  brigand  corpora- 
tions bent  on  immunities  and  exemptions.  That  the 
corporations  can  pay  nothing  to  the  state  except  what 
124  the  public  has  first  paid  to  them  must  be  apparent 
enough,  one  would  suppose,  but  then  where  would  the 
demagogue  be  if  there  were  nothing  to  denounce? 

If  the  governor  were  sincere  in  his  supposed  search 
for  possible  economies  it  would  be  easy  to  gratify  him. 
The  Argonaut  has  already  done  something  in  that  di- 
rection and  it  is  willing  to  do  more.  It  would  commend 
to  his  attention  the  official  report  of  the  budget  board, 
wherein  will  be  found  the  record  of  a  maze  and  tangle 
of  extravagances  resulting  from  a  system  so  involved 
and  so  stupid  that  nothing  but  crude  self-interest  can 
defend  it.  Its  guiding  principle  seems  to  be  that  noth- 
ing must  ever  be  curtailed  or  abolished,  nothing  must 
ever  be  done  to  anything  except  to  sustain  and  enlarge 
it.  If  the  ship  is  encrusted  with  barnacles  the  remedy 
is,  not  to  scrape  away  the  barnacles,  but  to  build  a  new 
ship.  Opening  the  report  at  random  one  finds,  for  ex- 
ample, that  there  are  separate  boards,  separate  every- 
thing, for  the  California  School  for  Girls,  for  the  Pres- 
ton School  of  Industry,  and  for  the  Whittier  State 
School.  Would  nothing  be  saved  by  the  grouping  of 
these  institutions  and  a  few  others  of  a  like  kind  under 
a  single  control? 

And  while  on  this  topic  may  one  ask  if  we  receive 
value  in  return  for  the  $109,000  appropriated  for  the 
Home  for  Delinquent  Women?  The  demand  was  for 
a  modest  half-million,  but  this  was  reduced  to  $109,000. 
What  is  meant  by  delinquent  women,  and  are  they  being 
punished  or  reformed?  Or  are  they  merely  resting? 
Is  this  "home"  one  of  the  results  of  the  recent  pogrom 
which  spread  undesirable  characters  all  over  the  city 
and  which  we  have  now  forgotten  in  favor  of  something 
else,  but  for  which  we  are  still  paying?  We  observe 
that  this  institution  asks  for  a  dairy  barn  and  a  power 
house  and  all  sorts  of  expensive  things  much  coveted 


by  honest  farmers,  and  that  $40,000  out  of  the  $109,000 
goes  in  salaries. 

It  would  be  well  if  every  voter  i,vere  to  possess  a 
copy  of  this  budget  report,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  Senate 
Bill  No.  642  by  Senators  Rominger  and  Harris  and 
Assembly  Bill  No.  976  by  Messrs.  Merriam  and  Hurley 
and  containing  a  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  state 
government  of  California.  From  the  budget  report 
they  will  get  an  idea  of  the  extravagances,  the  over- 
lappings,  and  the  duplications  that  are  now  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  from  the  aforesaid  bills  they  will  get 
a  glimpse  of  what  should  be  under  businesslike  and  ef- 
ficient management.  There  might  then  be  a  demand, 
not  only  that  there  be  no  increases  in  taxation,  but  that 
there  be  some  substantial  decreases.  But  of  course  it 
would  be  bad  for  the  business  in  votes. 

It  was  the  business  in  votes  that  created  this  system. 
Most  of  these  boards  and  commissions  arid  trustees 
represent  machine  politics  rather  than  legitimate  gov- 
ernment activities.  In  their  totality  they  are  an  "old 
man  of  the  sea"  strapped  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
staggering  taxpayer.  The  per  capita  cost  of  govern- 
ment in  California  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  the 
other  states.  It  will  soon  be  three  times  as  much.  It 
is  the  price  we  pay  for  allowing  ourselves  to  be  be- 
deviled by  Governor  Johnson,  who  seems  to  have 
bequeathed  the  demagogue  business  as  a  going  concern 
to  Governor  Stephens. 


12! 


General  Dawes  Takes  the  Stand. 

"Vigorous  language,"  say  the  newspaper  reports  of 
the  evidence  given  by  Brigadier-General  Charles  G. 
Dawes  before  the  Graham  War  Investigation  Com- 
mittee. Well,  it  was  certainly  vigorous  language,  one 
might  say  ironclad  language,  redolent  of  the  camp 
rather  than  of  the  committee  room.  General  Dawes, 
being  no  longer  in  the  army,  nor  solicitous  of  favors 
from  any  one,  gave  free  rein  to  a  certain  power  of 
decorative  speech,  of  ornamental  expletive,  from  which 
more  conventional  persons  are  reluctantly  debarred,  but 
for  which  they  will  thank  him.  General  Dawes  not 
only  rendered  in  this  way  a  vicarious  service  to  those 
hampered  by  usage  or  less  gifted  by  nature,  but  he 
adopted  the  readiest  means  to  secure  publicity  for  his 
views.  This,  indeed,  he  frankly  admitted.  He  said  that 
he  was  ready  to  take  full  responsibility  for  all  army 
expenditures  in  France — or  so  we  may  politely  para- 
phrase his  statement  to  that  effect.  What  he  actually 
said  was,  "Load  it  on  me — hell!"  Having  thus  anaes- 
thetized the  committee,  he  proceeded  to  state  his  views 
on  practical  publicity:  "Put  Fatty  Arbuckle,  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  and  Mary  Pickford  down  in  the  park  per- 
forming and  this  whole  committee  would  be  down 
there  and  leaving  us  alone."  There  would  be  no  news 
value,  so  to  speak,  in  the  evidence,  "if  it  were  not  for 
me  standing  round  here  swearing."  So  General  Dawes 
gets  two  lurid  and  explosive  columns,  and  now  we  all 
know  what  he  thinks  about  the  army  situation  as  it 
existed  in  France. 

The  gist  of  the  general's  evidence  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  men  were  in  France  to  fight,  and  not  to  keep 
double-entry  books ;  that  when  things  were  wanted  they 
were  wanted  so  badly  that  they  had  to  be  procured  at 
any  cost,  and  that  the  faults  were  those  of  maladminis- 
tration at  home  rather  than  those  of  organization 
abroad.  The  army  was  strangled  by  a  hundred  years 
of  red  tape.  Rival  departments  headed  by  politicians 
competed  against  one  another,  not  for  the  honor  of  the 
army,  but  for  personal  ends.  There  were  cheese- 
paring economies  where  there  should  have  been  quick 
liberalities,  and  squalid  extravagances  where  there 
should  have  been  economies.  "Now  as  it  seems  the 
popular  thing  to  criticize  the  War  Depart™ 
criticize  it,  too.  There  was  a  rotten  system 
mitted  promotions  higher  up,  and  which  would 
mit  us  to  promote   a  private  or  a  sergeant   v,  ii 
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slaved  in  the  mud,  because  the  department  wanted  to 
save  a  little  salary.  General  Pershing  wanted  to  pro- 
mote them,  but  the  chief  of  staff  or  the  department  or 
somebody  in  authority  refused.  The  result  was  that 
thousands  of  deserving  men  came  home  with  broken 
hearts.  That  ruling  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
unpopularity  of  the  army,  brought  about  by  a  disgrace- 
ful attempt  at  cheeseparing— when  millions  and  millions 
were  wasted." 

The  main  fault,  said  General  Dawes,  was  with  the 
President.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment. He  had  absolute  authority  "and  he  was  re- 
sponsible alone  for  much  of  the  maladministration  by 
reason  of  failure  to  coordinate  the  business  under  him. 
The  army  in  France  had  done  everything  that  it  was 
humanly  possible  for  an  army  to  do,  but  when  ether 
was  needed  for  wounded  men  it  had  to  be  sent  instantly, 
no  matter  what  the  cost.  "Damn  it  all,  the  business  of 
an  army  is  to  win  the  war,  not  to  quibble  around  with 
a  lot  of  cheap  buying.  We  did  not  keep  the  double- 
entry  system  of  books  over  there.  We  were  fighting 
and  getting  the  stuff  to  the  men.  Hell  and  Maria,  we 
weren't  trying  to  keep  a  set  of  books.  We  were  trying 
to  win  the  war."  It  is  painful  thus  to  reproduce  the 
general's  words  in  the  vernacular,  so  to  speak,  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  they  must  already  have  reached 
the  shocked  ears  of  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Daniels,  and 
that  the  enlisted  men  of  the  army  and  navy  may  in  some 
few  instances  be  tempted  into  imitation,  at  least  men- 
tally, which  is  just  as  bad.  So  the  mischief  has  already 
been  done. 

That  General  Dawes  was  not  trying  to  court  the 
favor  of  the  politician  nor  of  the  gallery  was  evident 
enough  from  his  references  to  France  and  Great 
Britain.  If  he  had  run  true  to  type  he  would  have 
sneered  delicately  at  the  French,  explaining  that  they 
were  all  right,  but  that  we  had  to  "show  them  how," 
and  he  would  have  compared  the  British  with  the  Bar- 
bary  corsairs.  But  he  said  that  the  French  were  "fine 
in  everything"  and  that  "the  record  of  sacrifice  of  the 
French  can  never  be  told."  And  then  he  added  by  way 
of  full  measure:  "I  don't  like  this  criticism  of  the 
British,  the  spirit  of  antagonism.  I  am  not  in  sympathy 
with  this  Irish-American  or  hyphenated  stuff.  You 
see,  I  am  not  a  politician  or  expecting  a  job,  thank 
God." 

Regretfully  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  general  will 
not  be  a  success  as  a  politician.  But  in  the  lamentable 
event  of  another  war  it  may  be  hoped  sincerely  that  he 
will  be  available  for  his  old  job  and  that  not  only  his 
military,  but  also  his  linguistic  powers  will  be  at  the 
service  of  his  country. 


manner  toward  the  exit,  while  Mrs.  Wilson  and  the  attendants 
stepped  back-  to  permit  the  audience  to  observe  that  he  actually 
was  walking  by  himself. 

Groups  in  the  upper  boxes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chamber  raised  the  "rebel  yell"  at  this  moment,  and  the 
audience  stopped  in  its  progress  toward  the  exits  and  cheered. 

The  President  halted  and  then  with  short  steps,  like  an 
automaton,  turned  and  came  to  the  rail  of  the  box.  There 
he  stood  for  an  instant,   nodding  his  head.     He  raised  it  for 


protect  these  men.  It  is  not  official  apathy  that  allows 
Debs  to  turn  a  Federal  prison  into  a  soap-box.  We  need 
seek  no  such  consolation  as  that.  It  is  not  apathy  that 
forbids  the  arrest  of  anarchists,  that  turns  them  loose 
if  they  are  arrested,  that  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
move  against  any  one  with  good  clothes  and  a  clean 
face.  These  things  are  not  due  to  apathy,  tut  to  clear, 
strong,  and  intelligent  direction,  emanating  from  high 


an  instant,  mouth  agape,  but  he  could  not  raise  his  shoulders, 

and  gazed  in  acknowledgment  to  the  box  from  whence  pro-   P^ces  and  filtering  down  to  the  policeman  at  the  street 

ceeded  the  rebel  yell.     Falteringly,  the  right  hand  brought  up  j  corner. 

the  cane  and  held  it  aloft  for  a  second  in  salute,  then  dropped 


it  back.  Again  the  automaton-like  turn  and  the  shuffling 
movement  to  the  exit,  in  which  for  an  instant,  as  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  the  attendants  stepped  back,  the  pathetic  broken  figure  was 
framed  in  silhouette. 

It  will  be  the  deep  hope  of  the  nation  that  the 
processes  of  recovery  that  are  so  apparent  may  be  still 
further  expedited  in  the  months  to  come. 

• ■ 

Judge  Landis  Again. 

A  small  salary  does  not  justify  nor  palliate  dis- 
honesty, as  Judge  Landis  of  Chicago  seems  to  suppose. 
No  more  mischievous  doctrine  was  ever  promulgated 
from  the  bench,  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  first  mis- 
chievous doctrine  that  has  come  from  this  same  source. 

The  occasion  was  the  trial  of  a  bank  teller  on  a 
charge  of  stealing  $96,000.  The  accused  was  paid  a 
salary  of  $90  a  month,  and  it  was  intimated  by  Judge 
Landis  that  the  bank  was  the  real  criminal  and  that  it 
was  responsible  for  the  theft.  A  man  called  on  to 
handle  millions  of  dollars  should  have  received  more 
adequate  pay. 

Of  course  he  should,  but  that  does  not  happen  to  be 
the  point  unless  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  honesty- 
is  a  matter  of  salary  and  that  we  may  all  take  what- 
ever  we   suppose   ourselves  to   be  entitled  to.     Large 


numbers  of  men  are  underpaid,  some  of  them  pitifully 

so.     Nearly   all  men  believe  themselves  to  be  under- 1  pelled  to  believe  that  they  are  also  things  of  the  present 


The  Japanese — a  Rejoinder. 

Mr.  Lemice  Terrieux,  whose  letter  on  the  Japanese 
question  appears  in  another  column,  should  descend 
from  the  plane  of  ideals  to  that  -of  conditions.  The 
European  elements  in  America  are  not  unassimilable. 
On  the  contrary  they  have  actually  been  assimilated 
by  the  million.  Some  among  them  are  a  little  slow 
on  the  road,  but  they  will  all  reach  the  goal.  And  even 
where  assimilation  has  been  exceptionally  slow  it  is 
usually  due  to  our  errors  and  apathies  rather  than  to 
their  disinclination. 

The  negro,  it  may  be  admitted,  is  a  class  apart.  And 
it  is  precisely  because  one  racial  colored  problem  is 
enough  that  we  are  disinclined  to  create  another. 

Dennis  Kearney  maintained,  it  is  true,  that  unre- 
stricted Chinese  immigration  would  result  in  a  lowering 
of  the  life  standards  of  American  workmen.  He  did  it 
brutally  and  violently,  but  he  was  right,  and  Chinese 
immigration  was  stopped.  California  today  would  be 
uninhabitable  by  white  men  if  it  had  not  been  stopped. 

The  Argonaut  did  not  say  that  "the  Japanese  *  *  * 
is  always  interesting,  often  useful,  and  rarely  objec- 
tionable." It  said  that  these  things  were  true  of  the 
few  Japanese  that  reach  the  Eastern  states. 

Mr.  Terrieux  may  piously  believe  that  hegemonies 
are  things   of  the   past.     Unfortunately   we   are   com- 


The  President's  Health. 
A  Washington  correspondent  to  whom  the  Argonaut 
has  often  been  indebted  for  critical  comments  on  events 
at  the  national  capital  sends  the  following  sketch  of  the 
President's  recent  appearance  at  a  Washington  theatre. 
Writing  on  February  8th,  he  says: 

Last  night,  at  the  production  of  a  Victor  Herbert  opera  at 
the  National  Theatre  in  this-  city,  I  had  the  first  prolonged 
view  of  the  President  that  I  have  had  in  several  years.  I 
saw  him  several  times  last  autumn,  driving  in  the  parks,  and 
at  that  time  his  eyes  were  lifeless  and  staring.  The  great 
change  I  noted  last  night  is  that  the  eyes  are  now  alight  and 
alive.  Nevertheless  he  is  a  broken,  bent  invalid,  and  a  very, 
very  old  man.  Mrs.  Wilson,  too,  shows  the  marks  of  what 
she  has  been  through.  She  is  pallid  and  the  lines  of  suffering 
and  care  show  in  a  marked  degree  about  her  eyes. 

President  Wilson  himself,  while  able  to  walk  in  a  shuffling, 
uncertain  manner,  had  to  be  helped  by  a  man  servant  and 
eased  down  into  his  chair.  He  came  in  wearing  a  long,  black, 
sleeveless  cloak,  the  purpose  of  which  became  apparent  when 
his  attendant  removed  it,  revealing  an  inert  and  apparently 
paralyzed  left  arm.  At  least  he  failed  to  move  it  at  all  during 
the  whole  evening,  and  I  observed  that  when  he  sat  down 
the  attendant  had  to  lift  it  to  a  place  on  the  chair  arm.  The 
left  side  of  his  face,  which  was  the  one  presented  to  the 
audience,  is  quite  immobile.  There  was  neither  expression 
nor  motion  in  it.  Only  when  he  turned  and  revealed  the  eyes 
and  the  right  side  could  any  expression  or  even  the  motion 
of  lips  in  talking  be  observed. 

His  hair  has  grown  entirely  white  and  thinner  than  it  was 
before.     He  can  not  throw  his  head  back  and  both  shoulders 
and  h^ad  are  normally  borne  leaning  forward.     It  seems  im- 
possible for  him  completely  to  close  his  mouth,  a  fact  which 
adds  to  the  appearance  of  invalidism.     When  the  house  ap- 
plav  led  him  and  rose  to  its  feet  on  his  being  seated,  he  bowed 
several  times  from  his  chair,   without  rising,  the  mouth   still 
^nd  the  face  without  animation.    Nevertheless  he  took  a 
n  and  apparently  pleasurable  interest  in  the  performance. 
-he  conclusion  the  attendant  had  to  lift  him  out  of  his  chair 
set  him  on  his  feet.     Then,  bent  and  cloaked  and  muffled 
:ded  only  by  a  cane  which  he  had  held  throughout  in  his 
right  hand,  he  made  his  w-ay  in  a  shuffling,  uncertain  sort  of 


paid.  Where  should  we  be  if  the  doctrine  of  Judge 
Landis  were  to  be  generally  accepted  and  we  were  all 
to  help  ourselves  from  the  till? 

The  law  mercifully  takes  into  account  the  factor  of 
irresistible  temptation.  It  concedes  something  to  the 
clamorous  demands  of  hunger  or  of  the  affections. 
Usually  it  does  not  punish  the  starving  man  who  steals 
a  dime.  Responsibility  may  in  some  cases  be  ex- 
tinguished by  the  fiercest  forms  of  suffering.  But  a 
man  does  not  steal  $96,000  because  he  is  hungry  nor 
because  his  pain  has  banished  his  responsibility.  There 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  virtue  of  any  kind  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  temptation.  All  men  are  griev- 
ously tempted  sometimes,  and  it  is  the  fact  that -they 
do  not  succumb  to  temptation  that  makes  them  men  and 
not  animals.  Intense  suffering  may  reduce  a  human 
being  to  the  level  of  an  animal,  and  the  law  in  its  un- 
certain and  fallible  way  recognizes  that  fact.     But  to 


The  coming  hegemony  of  Asia  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to 
be  disputed,  and  one  unfortunately  that  will  not  yield 
to  the  incantations  of  an  optimism  that  seems  to  consist 
of  a  sturdy  belief  in  the  things  that  are  not  so. 

That  all  human  beings  are  "our  equals"  is  not  quite 
a  disputable  contention  unless  we  know  precisely  what 
is  meant  by  equality.  Cannibals,  headhunters,  kaffirs, 
maories,  and  veddas  are  all  human  beings,  and  so  long 
as  they  remain  in  their  proper  place  we  are  quite 
willing  to  concede  the  theoretical  proposition  of  their 
"equality."  But  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  settle  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley. 

And  it  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  a  nation  has 
precisely  the  same  right  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
immigration  that  it  will  permit  that  the  individual  has 
to  select  the  guests  who  will  sit  at  his  table.  The 
Argonaut  may  therefore  frankly  concede  that  its  origi- 
nal article  was  intended  to  be   "an  encouragement  to 


maintain  that  a  man  is  excusable  for  stealing  $96,000  ■  national  and  race  discrimination,"  although  not  in  an 
because  his   salary  is  a  small  one   is  a  doctrine  that   offensive  sense.     Life  is  made  up  of  discriminations, 


would  make  human  society  impossible. 


and  there  could  be  neither  national  nor  individual  exist- 
ence without  them.  The  right  of  discrimination  that 
Mr.  Terrieux  himself  would  claim  in  the  choice  of  his 
associates  and  certainly  in  the  choice  of  his  guests  is 
the  same  right,  no  more  and  no  less,  that  a  nation  may 


Debs  in  "Prison." 

There  may  be  legitimate  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  imprisonment  of  Eugene 

Debs.     There  are  those  who  become  formidable  in  the  ]  ci^m  -m  the  regulation  of  immigration, 
disguise  of  the  martyr  who  are  impotent  without  it,  and 
Debs  may  be  among  them.     He  himself  seems  to  have 
a  shrewd  idea  of  the  strategy  of  his  position. 

But  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  conduct  a  Bolshe- 
vist campaign  from  a  Federal  prison  is  one  of  those 
scandals  greater  only  than  the  public  apathy  that  per- 
mits it.  He  issues  a  "weekly  campaign  statement"  in 
which  he  condones  murder,  raves  against  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  clamors  for  the  Soviet. 
The  Atlanta  Federal  Penitentiary  is  allowed  to  become 
a  sort  of  Mecca  for  the  revolutionists  of  the  country-. 
They  come  and  go  without  let  or  hindrance,  they  bring 
their  motion-picture  cameras,  they  listen  to  criminal  in- 
citements that  would  not  be  permitted  to  free  men  on 
the  public  streets,  and  they  go  away  with  new  inspira- 
tions to  the  anarchy  of  which  Debs  is  the  apostle.  And 
all  this  goes  on  in  a  prison  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  authorities. 

It  is  the  symptom  of  a  disease,  and  it  is  a  disease  for 
which  a  painful  remedy  is  approaching.  The  public  at 
large  has  little  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  known 
and  dangerous  revolutionists  are  not  only  coddled  and 
immunized,  but  allowed  to  remain  in  official  positions 
that  increase  their  powers  of  mischief.  The  public  it- 
self may  be  apathetic,  but  there  is  nothing  apathetic 
about  those  who  have  alike  the  will  and  the  power  to 


German  Reparation. 

There  are  still  some  among  us  who  do  not  believe  that 
the  infliction  of  an  inconvenience  upon  Germany  is  the 
greatest  of  international  crimes,  or  that  any  reparation 
project  is  necessarily  damned  because  Germany  hap- 
pens to  object  to  it.  Germany  at  the  present  time 
strongly  objects  to  the  sum  demanded  of  her  by  the 
Allied  powers.  She  is  holding  up  her  hands  in  horror 
at  the  burden  placed  upon  her  and  tearfully  demanding 
the  sympathies  of  sentimental  America. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  large  sum,  but  then  it  represents 
a  much  larger  sin.  Moreover,  it  is  just  about  one-half 
of  the  sum  that  Germany  herself  intended  to  extract 
from  her  enemies  when  she  believed  that  she  would  win 
the  war.  The  German  government  in  the  year  1917 
announced  to  the  Reichstag ' that  it  would  exact  500- 
000,000.000  gold  marks  by  way  of  compensation,  and 
the  Reichstag  applauded  the  speech  to  the  echo.  That 
is  about  twice  the  amount  that  Germany  is  now  called 
upon  to  pay. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
great  suffering  in  Germany,  certainly  nothing  in  any 
way  comparable  with  the  suffering  in  the  countries  that 
Germany  crucified.  A  private  letter  received  recently 
by  the   San   Francisco  agents   of   a   large   commercial 
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house  on  the  German  frontier  says:  "Several  times 
last  year  and  only  some  weeks  ago  we  were  in  Ger- 
many, but  we  did  not  see  any  starving  women  or  chil- 
dren ;  people  all  looked  well,  all  had  their  business,  were 
well  dressed,  and  had  their  outings  and  pleasures. 
*  *  *  Do  not  believe  tales  about  the  hopeless  disorder 
in  Germany.  Everybody  is  working  there,  there  is 
perfect  order  everywhere,  the  factories  are  in  full 
swing  because  of  the  low  rate  of  exchange  and  the 
large  number  of  export  orders  for  England,  Belgium. 
France,  Holland,  and  Italy.  All  the  money  they  earn 
they  use  up,  for  otherwise  they  say  it  will  have  to  be 
paid  as  indemnification  to  the  Allied  powers." 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


War  with  England. 

San  Francisco,  February  14,  1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Your  editorial  on  "War  with  Eng- 
land" is  just  right.  Such  on  offense  to  God  is  unthinkable, 
and  there  must  be  thousands  of  sane  minds  in  our  country 
who  would  so  regard  it.  And  there  will  be  no  war  if  we  can 
only  mind  our  own  business.  But  what  can  be  done  with 
newspapers  as  for  example  we  have  in  San  Francisco,  where 
every  morning  one  of  them  prints  in  bold  leters  across  the 
front  page  the  latest  Irish  news,  seemingly  considering  such 
the  very  most  important  in  the  world's  doings.  There  is  a 
petty  reason  for  it,  of  course.  Now,  frankly,  don't  it  make 
you  sick,  really  sick  ?  Don't  it  make  you  feel  like  moving  to 
some  island  in  mid-ocean  away  from  hyphenates  and  hypo- 
crites and  unfairness  and  injustice  and  politics  and  news- 
papers? Yours  truly,  G.  F.  Madison. 


The  Japanese. 

San  Francisco,  February  13,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  read  with  interest  your  article  on 
"The  Japanese  in  California,"  not  without  surprise.  Your 
conclusion — "It  would  be  equally  prejudicial,  indeed  it  would 
be  disastrous,  that  the  American  workmen  should  be  faced 
with  the  alternative  either  to  abandon  their  standards  of  life 
or  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict" — is  the  same  argument  used 
by  Dennis  Kearney  during  the  Chinese  agitation.  You  might 
have  added  the  slogan,  "The  Japanese  must  go  !" 

This  is  the  spirit  of  your  article.  It  is,  however,  more  in- 
sinuating and  insidious  in  language  than  the  vituperative 
eloquence   of  the  uneducated   Irishman. 

You  admit  that  the  Japanese,  whether  he  be  a  student,  a 
trader,  a  house  servant,  a  tourist,  is  always  interesting,  often 
useful,  and  rarely  objectionable.  You  admit  that  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Japanese  comes  foremost  from  the  laboring 
classes  or  unions,  which  you  have  systematically  opposed,  and 
finally  you  endorse  the  restriction  of  Japanese  immigration 
simply  because  you   consider  them   unassimilable. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  population  is  composed  in  part  of  nearly  twenty  million 
Irish,  most  of  who  remain  Sinn  Feiners ;  of  possibly  more 
German-Americans,  who  remain  Germans  first,  as  we  know  by 
experience ;  of  a  large  number  of  people  of  Jewish  extraction, 
who  remain  Jews  with  a  solidarity  quite  marvelous ;  of 
Italians,  French,  Spanish,  who  form  separate  colonies  in  our 
midst;  of  a  large  negro  element,  and  (I  mention  these  last) 
an  English  colony  forever  loyal  to  the  government  of  the 
empire.  It  follows  from  this  that  we  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  nothing  more  than  an  agglomeration  of  unas- 
similable elements  doing  fairly  well  in  close  contact. 

You  did  not  dare  to  mention  that  the  real  offensive  char- 
acteristic to  the  whites  is  the  color  of  the  race.  You  un- 
doubtedly had  in  mind  the  bugaboo  of  the  yellow  peril,  of  an 
eventual  Asiatic  hegemony.  I  am  sufficiently  optimistic  to  be- 
lieve that  "hegemonies"  are  things  of  the  past,  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  is  to  follow  the  lines  of  justice  or 
equality  for  all,  and  for  that  reason  I  can  not  blame  the 
Japanese  for  endeavoring  to  better  their  individual  condition 
by  emigrating  to  the  countries  where  they  can  exercise  their 
right  to  seek  for  happiness,  and  I  can  not  conceive  that  the 
whites  may  conscientiously  object  that  they  should  do  so ; 
they  can  not  deny  to  others  this  privilege  which  they  them- 
selves  enjoy. 

I  am  not  defending  the  Japanese  nor  criticizing  the  other 
nationalities.  The  Japanese  possess  the  same  qualities  and 
defects  as  the  whites ;  they  are  neither  better  nor  worse ; 
they  are  human,  hence  our  equals. 

Your  article,  carefully  worded,  is  in  reality  an  encourage- 
ment to  national  and  race  discrimination,  a  false  and  unfair 
policy  which  is  replete  with  danger;  if  we  desire  peace  and 
good-will  in  this  world  we  should  remember  that  all  men 
are  equal  and  that  if  this  earth  exists  it  is  for  all  humanity 
and  that  no  portion  thereof  is  the  exclusive  habitat  of  any 
race,  nationality,   or  community. 

Yours  respectfully,  Lemice  Terrieux,  Jr. 


Another  Nosegay. 
(From  a  writer  in  the  Liverpool  Post.) 

I  see  the  Spectator  praises  the  editorial  writing  in 
the  San  Francisco  Argonaut.  The  praise  is  deserved. 
I  read  the  Argonaut  regularly,  and  its  leaders  seem  to 
me  models  of  clear  and  vigorous  writing.  Sometimes, 
after  American  fashion,  it  is  more  forcible  and  frank 
than  English  papers  are,  but  for  all  I  know  the  cir- 
cumstances justify  its  occasional  scathing  outspoken- 
ness. It  is  a  small  weekly,  pleasantly  printed  and  ad- 
mirably made  up.  There  must  be  a  public  for  it,  for 
it  is  in  its  forty-fourth  year.  That,  I  think,  is  very 
creditable  to  San  Francisco. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Argonaut  that  interests 
me  very  much  is  its  record  of  social  doings.  It  seems 
to  mention  most  of  the  lunches,  teas,  and  dinners  given 
in  San  Francisco,  and  the  host  or  hostess  and  guests 
at  each.  Personally,  I  don't  know  a  soul  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  through  this  quite  bald  and  colorless  record, 
with  its  lists  of  names,  I  seem  in  a  curious  way  to  get 
in  touch  with,  at  any  rate,  a  certain  aspect  of  life  in  the 
great  city  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Seaweed,  though  not  the  diet  of  an  epicure,  is,  when 
dry,  richer  than  oatmeal  or  Indian  corn  in  nitrogenous 
constituents,  and  takes  rank  among  the  most  nutritious 
of  vegetable  foods. 


STATISTICS  OF  INCOME. 


Mr.  William  L.  Chenery,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times,  tells  us  something  of  corporation  earnings  and 
taxes  as  disclosed  by  the  publication  of  the  "Statistics 
of  Income"  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  corporations  in  the  United 
States  made  no  profits  during  1918,  the  banner  year  of 
prosperity.  Figures  made  available  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  show  that  for  the  last  year 
of  the  war,  the  year  when  the  demand  for  production 
reached  its  greatest  heights,  115,518  corporations,  or  36 
per  cent,  of  all  that  reported,  revealed  no  net  income. 
The  corporation  taxes  were  borne  by  the  other  more 
prosperous  concerns,  202,061  in  all.  These  latter  re- 
po:ted  net  income  amounting  to  upward  of  eight  billion 
dollars.  They  paid  in  income,  war  profits,  and  excess 
profits  taxes  more  than  three  billion  dollars.  Approxi- 
mately three-eighths  of  the  net  income  of  the  successful 
corporations  thus  were  devoted  to  public  purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  much-debated  question  of  the 
effects  upon  industry  of  the  profit  taxes  and  surtaxes 
the  opinion  is  quoted  of  Mr.  Hugh  Satterlee,  who 
served  in  the  Income  Tax  Division  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  who  participated  in  the  drafting  of  the 
present  regulations  for  the  Commissioner  of  Interna! 
Revenue.  Mr.  Satterlee  did  not  believe  that  the  burden 
of  taxation  was  responsible  for  the  depression  of  in- 
dustry and  the  consequent  unemployment,  but  in  so  far 
as  tax-exempt  securities  induce  capitalists  not  to  put 
their  money  in  industrial  enterprises  "it  can  be  main- 
tained that  the  Federal  taxes  have  put  the  brakes  on 
industry." 

Mr.  Satterlee  is,  however,  opposed  to  the  profits  taxes  and 
the  surtaxes  on  income.  The  profits  taxes,  he  says,  now  have 
no  friends  and  the  higher  surtaxes  are,  in  his  judgment, 
equally  useless.  "Aside  from  the  objection  that  the  higher 
ranges  of  taxation  are  undemocratic  and  unequal,"  he  said,  "they 
are  also,  in  my  judgment,  unproductive.  As  the  law  now 
stands  a  man  with  an  income  of  $500,000  can,  if  he  so  desires, 
pay  less  income  than  the  man  with  a  $5000  salary.  I  am  in 
favor  of  simplifying  the  Federal  taxes.  My  present  belief  is 
that  the  miscellaneous  excise  taxes  might  well  be  abolished, 
because  they  cost  more  to  collect  than  they  are  worth.  I 
would  retain  two  important  forms  of  taxation.  First  of  all, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  income  tax  can  be  escaped,  however 
objectionable  it  may  be.  That  in  some  form  will  probably 
be  a  permanent  feature  of  our  taxation  system.  Then  I  favor 
the  so-called  turnover  tax  on  commodities.  The  combination 
of  these  two  forms  would  spread  the  incidence  of  taxation. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  turn-over  tax  would  materially  increase 
prices.  I  am  most  interested  in  seeing  the  taxation  system 
simplified.     That,  it  will  be  generally  admitted,  is  essential." 

Illuminating  figures  concerning  the  investments  in  tax- 
exempt  securities  by  those  possessing  large  incomes  are 
given  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  The  number  of  personal  returns  was  enor- 
mous. For  the  year  ended  December  31,  191S,  4,425,114 
persons  reported  an  aggregate  net  income  of  $15,924,- 
639,355.    Together  they  paid  $1,127,721,835. 

The  average  amount  of  tax  was  $254.85  per  indi- 
vidual and  the  average  rate  was  7.08  per  cent.  All 
classes  of  taxpayers  showed  investments  on  which  divi- 
dends were  paid.  The  dividend  column  in  the  highest 
class  exceeds  the  sums  of  the  net  income  on  which  per- 
sonal income  taxes  were  levied.  It  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  tables  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  divi- 
dends came  from  tax-exempt  securities  and  how  much 
came  from  investments  where  the  taxes  were  paid  be- 
fore dividends  were  distributed: 

Three  persons,  for  example,  admitted  having  incomes  in 
excess  of  $4,000,000  during  1918.  Jointly  their  net  income 
was  $30,456,524.  But  they  also  had  dividends  amounting  to 
$31,915,684.  Their  dividends  on  which  they  paid  no  tax  di- 
rectly exceeded  their  net  income.  As  it  happened,  however, 
each  of  these  individuals  paid  on  the  average  $6,555,637.67  in 
taxes  or  64.57  per  cent,  of  their  net  incomes.  All  of  the 
higher  income  ranks  showed  similar  circumstances.  Four  in- 
dividuals had  incomes  ranging  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000 
during  1918.  Their  aggregate  net  income  was  $14,000,000 
and  their  dividends  were  $13,000,000.  They,  however,  paid 
more  than  $1,500,000  in  Federal  taxes.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing— if  it  were  not  too  burdensome  a  task — to  have  the  invest- 
ments in  tax-exempt  securities  segregated  in  these  tables. 
It  would  then  be  possible  to  obtain  an  incontrovertible  answer 
to  the  question  concerning  how  large  a  part  the  burden  of 
taxation  plays  in  retarding  production  by  diverting  funds  from 
productive  to  unproductive  channels. 

One  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  personal  returns, 
43,000  individuals  in  all,  reported  incomes  in  excess  of 
$25,000   for  the  year. 

This  class  reported  17  per  cent,  of  the  net  personal 
income  and  it  paid  66  per  cent,  of  the  total  personal  tax. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  returns,  representing  in- 
comes under  $25,000,  reported  S3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
net  income  and  paid  34  per  cent,  of  the  tax.  The  very 
great  majority,  even  of  those  who  have  enough  to  file 
income-tax  returns,  belonged  in  the  lowest  groups,  as 
the  following  table  for  the  entire  country  indicates: 

TOTAL    NUMBER    OF    PERSONAL    INCOME-TAX    RE- 
TURNS FOR  1918  DISTRIBUTED  BY  INCOME  CLASSES. 

No.  of 
Income  Classes.  Returns. 

$      1,000  to   $      2,000 1.516,938 

2,000  to  3,000 1,496,878 

3,000   to  4,000 610,095 

4,000  to  5,000 322,241 

5,000   to  6.000 126,554 

6.000  to  7.000 79,152 

7,000   to  8,000 51,381 

8,000  to  9,000 35,117 

9,000  to         10,000 27,152 

10,000  to         11,000 20,414 

11,000  to         12,000 16,371 

12,000  to         13,000 13,202 

13,000  to         14,000 10,882 

14,000  to         15,000 9,123 


No.  o£ 

Income  Classes.  Returns. 

$15,000  to  $20,000 30,227 

20,000  to  25,000 16,350 

25,000  to  30,000 10,206 

30,000  to  40,000 11,887 

40,000  to  50,000 6  499 

50,000  to  60,000 3  720 

60,000  to  70,000 2  441 

70,000  to  80,000 1  691 

80,000  to  90,000 1210 

90,000  to  100,000 934 

100,000  to  150,000 2  358 

150,000  to  200,000 866 

200,000  to  250,000 401 

250,000  to  300.000 247 

300,000  to  400,000 260 

400,000  to       500,000 122 

500,000  to  750,000 132 

750,000  to  1,000,000 46 

1,000.000  to  1,500,000 33 

1,500,000  to  2,000,000 16 

2,000,000  to  3,000,000 n 

3,000,000  to  4,000,000 4 

4,000,000  to  5,000,000 2 

5,000,000  and   over 1 

Total 4,425,114 

The  figures  concerning  the  source  of  the  income  re- 
ported by  the  different  classes  are  interesting.  Forty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  all  the  net  income  reported  was  due 
to  salaries,  wages,  bonuses,  directors'  fees,  etc.  Twenty- 
six  per  cent,  came  from  business,  trade,  commerce  part- 
nership, farming,  and  profits  from  incidental  sales  of 
real  estate,  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  property.  Rents 
and  royalties  contributed  57  per  cent,  to  the  net  total 
income.  The  proportion  of  the  income  due  to  personal 
service  and  business  and  the  proportion  due  to  receipts 
from  property  varied  with  the  classes. 


PASSPORT  WORRIES  IN  EUROPE. 


(T.  R.  Ybarra  in  New  York  Times.) 

I  am  getting  very  much  alarmed  over  the  rubber  for- 
est of  Brazil.  Once  I  read  somewhere  that  the  intrepid 
rubber  hunters  of  the  Amazonian  jungles,  whenever  the 
world's  demand  for  rubber  became  particularly  large 
and  insistent,  went  into  the  forests  and  cut  down  the 
rubber  trees  ruthlessly,  instead  of  drawing  off  the  sap 
and  coming  back  for  more  some  other  time.  In  this 
way  they  got  quick  results,  but  menaced  the  rubber 
forests  with  annihilation.  It  was  like  killing  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 

Well,  I  feel  sure  that  the  rubber  forests  of  Brazil  are 
now  menaced  with  annihilation  as  never  before  in  their 
history  because  the  demand  for  rubber  must  be  some- 
thing tremendous.  It  isn't  that  we  change  our  minds 
any  more  than  we  used  to  while  writing  out  our 
thoughts  and  therefore  need  more  erasers.  It  isn't  that 
rainy  spells  have  brought  about  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  goloshes.  It  isn't  that  stationers  have  sud- 
denly become  swamped  with  orders  for  elastic  bands. 
No,  the  vast  demand  for  rubber  which,  I  feel  convinced, 
is  taxing  the  efforts  of  the  Brazilian  rubber  hunters 
to  the  utmost  is  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  stamps 
with  which  to  stamp  vises  on  the  passports  of  travelers 
in  Europe. 

History  will  doubtless  name  the  era  through  which 
Europe  is  now  passing  the  Rubber  Stamp  Era.  We 
shall  undoubtedly  read  in  years  to  come  learned  dis- 
sertations on  "Europe  in  the  Reign  of  the  Rubber 
Stamp."  I  have  been  traveling  in  Europe  for  several 
months.  On  several  occasions  I  have  come  face  to  face 
with  a  National  Crisis.  I  have  hobnobbed  frequently 
with  Acute  Situations.  I  have  often  been  taken  to 
places  to  see  History  in  the  Making.  Yet  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  my  most  vivid  memory  of  my  travels  is 
standing  in  line  with  scores  of  other  unfortunate  trav- 
elers waiting  for  some  official  to  affix  the  mark  of  a 
rubber  stamp  to  my  passport. 

I  am  thinking  seriously  of  presenting  my  passport  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  or  some  similarly  august 
organization.  It  is  a  work  of  art.  It  began  as  a  modest 
four-page  affair.  It  has  now  swelled  out  to  a  ten-page 
document.  On  it  are  the  marks  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  rubber  stamps.  And  my  travels  are  not  over 
yet! 

In  my  collection  are  marks  of  rubber  stamps  in 
eight  languages.  I  have  round  ones ;  I  have  square 
ones ;  I  have  oval  ones  and  triangular  ones,  and  ones  of 
form  whose  name  I  used  to  know  when  I  studied  geom- 
etry in  school,  but  have  since  forgotten.  I  have  them 
in  black  ink  and  blue  ink,  in  purple  and  green,  and 
grayish-black  and  blackish  gray.  I  have  some  that 
are  affixed  neatly,  others  that  are  blurred.  I  have 
rubber-stamped  inscriptions  in  English,  French.  Portu- 
guese, Spanish,  German.  Czechoslovak,  Hungarian,  and 
Italian.  What  some  of  these  say  about  me  and  my 
audacity  in  venturing  to  travel  about  Europe  in  the 
Rubber  Stamp  Era  I  hesitate  to  think. 

The  Rubber  Stamp  Corps  of  present-day  Europe  is 
an  enormous  and  picturesque  body  of  men.     If  all  its 
members  were  placed  end  to  end  they  would  stretch.  I 
estimate,  from  the  shore  of  the  English  Channel  to  the 
western  suburbs  of  Moscow.     Their  remarkable  pride 
in  their  work  is  proved  by  the  reluctance  with  which 
they   finish   a   rubber-stamping   job.     I   remember   one 
Czechoslovak  lieutenant  or  captain  of  a  stamping   out- 
post on  the  Czechoslovak-Austrian  frontier  wh 
had  tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  returned  to  me 
port  duly  rubber-stamped  in   such  a  way  thai 
travel  as  far  as  the  next  railway  station  with 
ther    formalities.      He    had    kept    the    passport    .. 
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minutes,  with  the  rubber  stamp  poised  in  his  hand,  be- 
fore he  could  summon  up  courage  to  bring  the  stamp 
down  and  release  me.    There  you  have  esprit  de  corps ! 

The  usual  method  of  work  among  European  Rubber- 
Stampers  is  the  following: 

They  send  an  emissary  (a  mere  apprentice  who  has 
many  years  of  toil  before  him  before  he  can  be  en- 
trusted with  even  the  most  humble  rubber-stamping 
job)  into  your  train  to  notify  you  that  the  Knights  of 
the  Rubber  Stamp  are  desirous  of  stamping  your  pass- 
port. This  emissary  usually  comes  into  your  train  in 
the  dead  of  night.  If  you  happen  to  be  awake  and 
fully  clothed  he  is  badly  disappointed,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  beliefs  of  the  European  Rubber-Stamp- 
ing Corps  that  it  is  doing  a  really  patriotic  job  only 
when  the  travelers  whose  passports  it  stamps  have  been 
awakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep. 

You  and  the  rest  of  the  passengers  on  the  train  are 
then  formed  in  line  and  herded  toward  the  rubber- 
stamping  official  or  officials.  Usually  there  is  only  one, 
sometimes  two,  very  rarely  more.  The  reason  for  this 
is  obvious.  If  there  were  enough  of  them  on  hand  their 
work  would  soon  be  over — and  that  would  never  do ! 

If  there  is  only  one  official,  he  picks  his  teeth,  looks 
dreamily  at  his  victims,  then  looks  at  the  ceiling.  He 
seems  immersed  in  thoughts  too  deep  for  words.  If 
there  are  two  officials,  they  pick  their  teeth — this  art, 
carried  to  rare  perfection  all  over  Europe,  is  seen  at  its 
best  in  the  Rubber  Stamp  Corps — and  converse  with 
each  other  somewhat  as  follows: 

"Looks  like  a  rotten  bunch  of  travelers  tonight, 
doesn't  it,  Fred?" 

"Rotten,  Bill." 

"Worse  even  than  the  bunch  last  night." 

"Yes,  Bill,  I  think  you're  right." 

"Seem  a  bit  impatient,  don't  they?" 

"Rather." 

"See  that  guy  over  there  shuffling  his  feet  and  growl- 
ing to  himself?    I  suppose  he's  sleepy." 

"I  suppose  so.    No  telling  about  these  travelers." 

"Got  your  rubber  stamps  ready?" 

"Sure.  Say,  that  was  a  pretty  one  they  sent  us  yes- 
terday from  the  Ministry  of  War,  wasn't  it?" 

"No,  I'm  not  so  strong  for  it,  Fred.  It  looks  fairly 
well  when  printed  in  green  ink  on  good  paper,  but  some 
of  these  foreign  passports  are  on  such  poor  paper  that 
the  new  stamp  doesn't  get  a  chance.  I  wish  the  Minis- 
ter of  War  would  let  us  try  it  in  purple  ink." 

"Well,  I  suppose  we'd  better  begin  stamping  the  pass- 
ports, Fred." 

"I  suppose  so,  Bill." 

Whereupon  Fred  and  Bill,  whose  expressions  up  to 
this  point  have  been  human  and  kindly,  suddenly  as- 
sume deadly  scowls  and  proceed  to  the  work  of  affixing 
vises.  Some  two  hours  later,  having  finished  their 
twenty  minutes'  job,  they  allow  us  to  go  back  to  the 
train. 

After  traveling  from  one  European  country  to  an- 
other for  a  couple  of  months,  almost  every  traveler, 
even  the  most  hardy  and  patient,  comes  down  with  an 
attack  of  Rubber  Stamp  on  the  Brain.  He  dreams  of 
Rubber  Stamps.  He  awakes  in  the  night  with  a  shriek 
because  he  thinks  he  sees  battalions  of  rubber  stamps 
marching  across  the  sheets  of  his  bed  to  stamp  dreadful 
words  across  his  face.  He  completely  loses  his  nerve : 
his  capacity  for  initiative  is  sometimes  permanently 
ruined. 

I  remember  one  particularly  sad  case  of  an  American 
traveler  who  went  into  a  restaurant  in  Vienna  and  or- 
dered a  dinner.  He  ate  it.  He  ordered  coffee.  He 
drank  it.  He  sat  there,  without  moving.  The  waiter 
shuffled  about  behind  his  chair.  The  proprietor  put  out 
the  lights  one  by  one.  The  waiter  began  to  pile  the 
chairs  on  the  tables.  Still  the  American  didn't  stir. 
Finally,  the  waiter,  with  the  utmost  politeness,  ap- 
proached the  guest  and  said  to  him : 

"We  are  about  to  close,  sir.  Shall  I  help  you  on 
with  your  coat?" 

The  American  came  to  with  a  start.  He  looked  va- 
cantly at  the  waiter. 

"How  can  I  leave?"  he  asked.  "You  haven't  rubber- 
stamped  my  passport  yet." 

And  another  traveler,  whose  mind  had  become  un- 
hinged after  visiting  six  European  countries  in  seven 
weeks,  approached  a  policeman  in  Paris,  held  out  his 
passport,  and  said: 

"Kindly  rubber-stamp  this.  I  wish  to  cross  the 
street." 

The  way  rubber  stamps  have  multiplied  in  Europe 
since  the  armistice  is  something  appalling.  It  isn't  only 
that  they  have  increased  in  the  countries  which  existed 
before  the  war  until  now  (I  am  informed  on  excellent 
authority)  there  are,  in  France  alone,  one  and  a  half 
rubber  stamps  to  every  one  human  being  in  the  country. 
You  must  also  bear  in  mind  that,  since  the  armistice, 
new  countries  have  sprung  up  in  Europe  like  mush- 
rooms, and  every  one  of  them  has  taken  to  the  rubber 
stamp  like  a  duck  to  water. 

A  few  months  ago  I  thought  we  had  reached  the  limit 
of  new  nations  in  Europe.  I  have  sinced  changed  my 
min  1.  It  dawned  on  me  the  other  day  that  Lithuania  is 
a  nerfectly  good  republic  now,  and  the  Ukraine  seems 
to   nave  made  good  its  claim  to  being  an  independent 

v   ion.     And  now  comes  White  Russia  and  cheerfully 

i:  ->s  up   with   Ukraine   and   Lithuania,   with   Finland. 

^•'lonia,   Lettland,   Poland.    Czechoslovakia,    Georgia, 

I  ugoslavia,  and  Hungary !    Heaven  help  the  rubber  for- 
ests of  Brazil! 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Steenhaner,  chief  assistant  in  the  pharma- 
ceutical laboratory  of  Leyden  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Chemical 
and  Pharmaceutical  Research  of  Holland. 

Princess  Mary,  only  daughter  of  King  George  of 
England,  is  reported  engaged  to  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  earl  is  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Grenadier  Guards  and  will  .be  one  of  the 
richest  of  English  dukes  on  succeeding  his  father. 

Of  the  eighteen  peeresses  in  their  own  right  who  will 
sooner  or  later  be  admitted  to  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  if  Viscountess  Rhondda's  claim  is  allowed  by 
the  Committee  on  Privileges,  only  one  is  a  duchess. 
Princess  Arthur  of  Connaught,  who  inherited  from  her 
father  the  dukedom  of  Fife. 

Maxim  Gorki  has  been  banished  from  Russia  by 
Nikolai  Lenin,  according  to  an  account  recently  pub- 
lished in  a  Copenhagen  daily.  At  the  time  the  article 
was  written  the  patriarch  of  Russian  letters  was  re- 
ported to  be  at  the  seaport  of  Reval,  ready  to  embark 
for  Denmark  or  Sweden,  so  he  is  now  presumably  in 
one  or  the  other  of  those  two  countries.  The  account 
states  that  when  H.  G.  Wells  was  in  Russia  Gorki  and 
Sologub  asked  him  to  tell  the  outside  world  about  the 
dilemma  of  intellectual  workers  under  the  Bolshevist 
regime.  Sologub  was  immediately  thrown  into  prison 
when  Lenin  heard  of  his  request.  Gorki  went  to  Lenin 
and  said  that  he  would  rather  be  in  prison  himself  than 
remain  silent  in  the  face  of  the  treatment  meted  out 
to  Sologub.  Lenin,  according  to  the  account,  retorted 
by  ordering  Gorki  to  leave  the  country. 

In  the  Welsh  town  of  his  birth  the  young  Lloyd 
George  fretted  under  the  benevolent  feudalism  which 
required  the  villagers  to  vote  for  the  candidates  of  the 
landowners  of  the  neighborhood  or  be  turned  out  of 
their  cottages.  His  uncle,  Richard  Lloyd,  was  a  shoe- 
maker with  a  property  of  his  own  which  allowed  him 
to  be  the  only  Liberal  voter  in  Llanystmdwy.  It  was 
this  uncle  who  supplied  the  money  for  Lloyd  George's 
law  education  and  his  hatred  for  the  servitude  exacted 
by  the  propertied  class.  The  young  solicitor's  early 
cases  were  mostly  those  in  defense  of  a  poor  villager 
who  took  a  rabbit  from  the  game  preserves  of  the  rich. 
He  soon  realized  that  a  man  who  took  fish  from  pro- 
hibited waters  was  often  a  good  deal  more  harshly  ad- 
judged than  the  drunken  brute  who  beat  his  wife  in 
some  desperate  fight.  He  differed  from  his  associates 
by  his  lack  of  deference  for  the  bench,  which  he  fre- 
quently  charged  with  unfairness. 

Whenever  George  Bruce  Cortelyou,  the  president  of 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  wishes  to  make  a  rapid 
note  of  anything  he  does  not  have  to  call  a  stenographer. 
A  few  quick  passes  on  a  pad  and  all  is  over.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  now  since  he  was  one  of  the  best 
verbatim  shorthand  reporters  in  the  United  States,  but 
he  keeps  up  wonderfully  with  the  younger  members  of 
the  craft.  As  one  of  the  high  speed  court  scribes  he 
went  to  Washington  frequently,  and  there  he  met  the 
late  Colonel  William  McKinley,  who.  when  he  became 
President,  made  him  secretary  and  executive  clerk.  The 
rise  of  Mr.  Cortelyou  from  that  period  was  rapid.  He 
was  reappointed  secretary  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
then  got  into  the  cabinet  successively  as  Postmaster- 
General,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  With  such  a  vast  fund  of  experience  and 
knowledge  of  executive  work  he  did  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  his  early  calling  when  he  emerged  into 
private  life. 

Through  his  ability  to  pick  up  the  loose  ends  of  a 
"story"  and  to  build  them  into  a  harmonious  and  logical 
whole  Thomas  W.  Lamont  became  a  power  in  the  world 
of  finance.  He  was  on  the  New  York  Tribune  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  and  bending  over  the  assignment  book 
made  out  by  that  firebrand  among  city  editors,  Arthur 
F.  Bowers.  When  Thomas  W.  Lamont  went  out  to  get 
news  he  got  everything  there  was  and  saw  several 
years  ahead  of  the  then  day  and  hour.  He  lived  out 
in  New  Jersey.  While  still  in  the  newspaper  game  and 
pursuing  the  Great  God  Success  at  $25  a  week  he  un- 
dertook as  a  side  line  the  resuscitation  of  a  small  com- 
mercial concern.  The  reporter  developed  such  con- 
structive ability  and  such  a  general  liking  for  the 
romance  of  finance  and  business  that  before  long  he  was 
a  doctor  to  sick  corporations.  The  executive  ability 
which  he  displayed  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
financial  powers  that  be  and  from  that  hour  his  future 
was  assured. 

Ex-Judge  Albert  H.  Gary  says:  "I  was  born  on  a 
farm  about  twenty-five  miles  out  of  Chicago.  My 
father  was  not  a  poor  man,  but  he  never  had  an  over- 
abundance of  money.  We  had  enough  to  eat  of  good 
plain  food,  never  anything  fancy.  That  wasn't  adven- 
ture. I  can't  say  I  always  had  enough  to  wear,  for  I 
never  had  an  overcoat  until  I  was  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  old.  My  father,  coming  from  New  England,  be- 
lieved in  hardships  for  the  young.  He  was  never  cruel, 
but  always  severe.  That  wasn't  adventure.  I  went  to 
school  when  I  wanted  to  and  worked  on  the  farm  when 
I  wanted  to.  My  father  let  us  decide  which  we  could 
do.  We  consequently  did  one  thing  half  the  time  and 
the  other  the  rest  of  the  time.  There  was  nothing 
thrilling  in  that.  When  I  was  eighteen  years  old  I 
went  to  college.    While  there  I  got  the  opportunity  to 


teach  school,  which  I  did  for  six  or  seven  months. 
After  that  I  took  a  position  as  clerk  in  my  uncle's  law 
office.  I  stayed  with  him  a  year  and  a  half,  after  which 
I  went  through  law  school.  All  of  this  was  neither 
breath-taking  nor  hair-raising.  It  is  the  same  sort  of 
thing  that  other  boys  have  done." 

Alfonso  Romero,  the  singer,  is  a  native  of  Guadala- 
jara, Mexico,  being  born  of  Spanish  parents.  He  first 
studied  medicine  at  Jalisco,  but  later  determined  to  be- 
come a  singer.  With  this  end  in  view  he  refused 
wealthy  patronage  in  Mexico,  a  place  offered  him  in 
the  National  Conservatoire  of  Mexico,  and  the  personal 
offer  of  President  Diaz  to  accept  a  scholarship  from 
the  Mexican  government  at  the  Milan  Conservatoire. 
In  his  desire  for  complete  independence  he  first  worked 
as  a  lawyer's  clerk  in  his  uncle's  office  in  Mexico.  His 
voice  was  discovered  by  the  late  Roberto  Marin,  with 
whom  he  first  studied.  Professor  Marin  brought  him 
to  San  Francisco,  where  his  success  resulted  in  a  world 
tour,  which  included  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  and  India,  in  the  years  1912  to  1914.  With  the 
proceeds  of  this  tour  young  Alfonso  Romero  went  to 
New  York  and  invested  in  a  coach  and  a  good  piano, 
with  added  music  for  his  repertory.  Mr.  Romero  ac- 
knowledges that  his  early  studies  in  New  York  were 
paid  for  by  his  work  as  a  printer's  devil. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


King  Solomon. 
King   Solomon    stood,    in    his   crown    of   gold, 

Between    the    pillars,    before    the    altar 
In  the  House  of  the  Lord.     And  the  King  was  old, 

And  his  strength  began  to  falter, 
So  that  he  leaned  on  his  ebony  staff, 
Sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Pentagraph. 

All   of   the   golden    fretted  work. 

Without  and  within  so  rich  and  rare, 
As  high  as  the  nest  of  the  building  stork, 

Those  pillars  of  cedar  were: 
Wrought  up  to  the  brazen  chapiters 
Of  the  Sidonian  artificers. 

And  the  King  stood  still  as  a  carven  king, 

The  carven  cedarn  beams  below, 
In    his  purple   robe,    with   his   signet-ring. 

And   his   beard   was   white   as   snow. 
And  his  face  to  the  Oracle,  where  the  hymn 
Dies  under  the   wing   of  the   cherubim. 

The  wings  fold  over  the  Oracle, 

And  cover  the  heart  and  eyes  of  God : 
The  Spouse  with  pomegranate,   lily,  and  bell. 

Is  glorious  in  her  abode ; 
For  with   gold  of  Ophir,  and  scent  of  myrrh. 
And  purple  of  Tyre,  the   King  clothed   her. 

By  the  soul  of  each  slumbrous  instrument 
Drawn   soft  through  the  musical  misty  air, 

The  stream  of  the  folk  that  came  and  went, 
For   worship,    and  praise,   and   prayer, 

Flowed  to   and  fro,  and  up  and  down. 

And  round  the  King  in  his  golden  crown. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  King  stood  there, 
And  looked  on  the  house  he  had  built,   with  pride, 

That  the  Hand  of  the  Lord  came  unaware, 
And  touched  him ;   so   that  he   died, 

In  his  purple  robe,   with   his  signet-ring, 

And  the   crown   wherewith    they   had   crowned   him    king. 

And  the  stream  of  folk  that  came  and  went 
To  worship  the  Lord  with  prayer  and  praise. 

Went  softly  ever,   in  wonderment, 
For   the   King  stood   there   always ; 

And  it  was  solemn  and  strange  to  behold 

That  dead  king  crowned  with  a  crown  of  gold. 

For  he  leaned  on  his  ebony  staff  upright ; 

And  over  his  shoulders  the  purple  robe ; 
And   his  hair  and  his  beard  were  both   snow-white 

And  the  fear  of  him  filled  the  globe ; 
So   that   none   dared   touch   him,    though   he   was   dead, 
He  looked  so  royal  about  the  head. 

And  the  moons  were  changed :   and  the  years  rolled  on  : 
And  the  new  king  reigned  in  the  old  king's  stead: 

And  men  were  married  and  buried  anon ; 
But  the  King  stood,   stark  and  dead; 

Leaning  upright  on  his  ebony  staff ; 

Preserved  by  the  sign  of  the  Pentagraph. 

And  the  stream  of  life,  as  it  went  and  came, 
Ever   for   worship,    and   praise,    and   prayer, 

Was  awed  by  the  face,  and  the  fear,   and  the  fame 
Of  the  dead  king  standing  there ; 

For  his  hair  was  so  white,  and  his  eyes  so  cold, 

That  they  left  him  alone  with  his  crown  of  gold. 

So  King  Solomon  stood  up,  dead,  in  the  House 
Of  the  Lord,  held  there  by  the  Pentagraph, 

Until  out  from  a  pillar  there  ran  a  red  mouse, 
And  gnawed  through  his  ebony  staff: 

Then  flat   on  his   face,   the   King   fell  down : 

And  they  picked  from  the  dust  a  golden  crown. 

— Oiven  Meredith. 


Rats  are  a  menace  and  present  a  problem  in  many 
big  cities.  Water-front  workers  are  familiar  with  the 
big  metal  fenders  placed  on  mooring  ropes  to  keep  the 
disease-bearing  rodents  aboard  ships.  A  New  York 
engineer  now  has  a  scheme  for  enclosing  that  city  with 
a  wall  to  prevent  the  objectionable  animal  immigrants 
from  entering  the  city.  Plague  dangers  from  Asiatic 
rodents  have  aroused  the  interest  of  seaport  cities.  In 
several  local  stores  the  rats  have  to  be  kept  under  con- 
trol, as  they  destroy  merchandise.  In  this  work  the 
most  efficient  means  to  fight  the  rat  is  said  to  be  a 
ferret.  These  little  animals  are  natural  enemies  of  rats 
and  kill  them  without  mercy.  In  some  local  stores  fer- 
rets are  said  to  be  liberated  at  night  and  spend  the 
hours  of  darkness  at  their  work  of  extermination,  re- 
turning to  their  cages  with  the  coming  of  daylight. 
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THE  SOUL  OF  JOHN  BROWN. 

♦ 

Mr.  Stephen  Graham   Gives  Us   Some  of  His   Reflections  on 
the  Colored  Question  in  the  South. 


Among  the  many  unwelcome  thoughts  that  crowd 
the  mind  of  the  student  of  world  affairs  comes  the 
realization  that  the  American  negro  has  felt  the  call  of 
the  blood  that  comes  to  him  from  Africa  and  from  Asia. 
The  evidences  are  unmistakable.  Indeed,  they  were 
to  be  expected.  Apart  from  what  we  may  call  a  certain 
racial  telepathy — and  there  is  no  force  more  real — 
there  are  some  quite  tangible  factors  in  the  process. 
We  sent  large  numbers  of  negro  troops  to  Europe, 
where  they  met  soldiers  of  their  own  color  from  the 
African  territories  of  France  and  England.  They  were 
received  on  terms  of  absolute  equality  by  the  French 
with  inflammatory  effects  upon  their  native  vanities. 
Those  effects  have  not  yet  been  fully  measured;  indeed 
they  have  not  yet  fully  disclosed  themselves.  But 
already  we  have  been  warned  from  more  than  one  au- 
thoritative source  that  the  colored  problem  in  America 
has  entered  on  a  new  phase,  and  that  the  race  riots  in 
Washington  and  Chicago  have  a  significance  that  it 
would  be  well  not  to  overlook.  . 

Some  such  idea  was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Graham  when  he  wrote  "The  Soul  of  John  Brown/' 
based  on  a  tour  of  inquiry  undertaken  by  him  through 
some  of  the  Southern  States.  He  reminds  us  that  there 
are  now  twelve  millions  of  negroes  in  America,  a  fact 
that  needs  no  amplification  in  support  of  its  gravities. 
There  was  cruelty  in  slavery  days — not  nearly  so 
much  as  some  of  us  have  supposed — but  none  the  less  a 
cruelty  that  has  been  continued  and  in  some  respects 
intensified  to  the  present  day,  and  cruelty,  says  the 
author,  is  an  offense  for  which  there  can  be  no  for- 
giveness : 

The  incredible  story  is  told  of  a  young  girl  lashed  by  the 
overseer,  threatened  with  burning.  She  runs  away.  It  is  a 
gala  day  on  the  plantation.  The  white  men  hunt  her  to  the 
swamps  with  bloodhounds  and  she  is  torn  to  bits  before  their 
eye.  They  love  the  spectacle  of  terror  even  more  than  the 
spectacle  of  pain.  The  negro,  of  nervous,  excitable  nature,  is 
marked  out  by  destiny  to  be  a.  butt  for  cruelty.  It  is  so  to- 
day, long  after  emancipation  ;  the  negro,  in  whom  hysterical 
fear  can  be  awakened,  is  the  most  likely  to  be  lynched  or 
chased  by  the  mob  or  slowly  burned  for  its  delight.  More 
terrible  than  the  act  of  cruelty  is  the  state  of  mind  of  those 
who  look  on  at  it  and  gloat  over  it.  After  all,  a  lynching  is 
often  roughly  excusable.  A  man  commits  a  heinous  crime 
against  a  woman,  scandalizing  the  community,  and  the  com- 
munity takes  the  law  into  its  own  hands.  The  Tightness  of 
the  action  can  be  argued.  But  what  of  the  state  of  heart  of  a 
mob  of  a  thousand,  watching  a  negro  burning  to  death,  listen- 
ing happily  to  his  yells  and  crying  out  to  "make  him  die 
slow"?     It  is  an  appalling  revelation  of  the  devil  in  man. 

Mr.  Graham  went  to  a  negro  meeting  in  Harlem  and 
heard  a  speech  by  Dean  Pickens  of  Morgan  College, 
Baltimore.  It  was  the  speech  of  an  agitator,  although 
not  a  speech  of  violence.  Dean  Pickens  was  not  a 
Bolshevist,  but  neither  would  he  say  anything  against 
the  Bolshevist.  He  said,  "Show  me  the  Bolshevist 
first  and  then  I'll  know  whether  I'm  against  him." 
There  were  two  standards  in  America,  he  said,  one  for 
the  white  man  and  the  other  for  the  colored  man : 

"Well,  I'm  not  against  that.  It  is  giving  us  a  higher  ideal. 
A  colored  man  has  got  to  be  much  more  careful  in  this 
country  than  a  white  man.  He'll  be  mere  heavily  punished 
for  the  same  crime.  If  he  gets  into  a  dispute  with  a  white 
man  he's  bound  to  lose  his  case.  So  he  won't  get  into  the 
dispute.  (Laughter.)  Where  a  white  man  gets  five  years' 
imprisonment,  the  negro  gets  put  into  the  electric  chair. 
Where  the  white  man  gets  six  -days,  he  gets  two  years.  If  a 
white  man  seduces  a  colored  girl,  she  never  gets  redress.  If 
the  other  thing  occurs,  the  negro  is  legally  executed,  or 
lynched.  What  is  the  result  of  all  that  inequality?  Why,  it 
is  making  us  a  more  moral,  less  criminal,  less  violent  people 
than  the  whites.  Once  at  a  mixed  school  they  were  teaching 
the  black  and  white  boys  to  jump.  The  white  boys  jumped 
and  the  black  boys  jumped.  But  when  it  was  the  black  boy's 
turn  the  teacher  always  lifted  the  jumping  stick  a  few  inches. 
What  was  the  consequence?  Why,  after  a  while  every  colored 
boy  in  that  school  could  jump  at  least  a  foot  higher  than  any 
white  boy.  (Renewed  sensation,  in  which  Pickens  attempted 
several  times  to   resume.) 

"That  is  what  is  happening  to  the  negro  race  in  America. 
We  are  being  taught  to  jump  a  foot  higher  than  the  whites. 
We  will  jump  it,  or  we  will  break  our  necks."     (Laughter.') 

At  Chattanooga  the  author  attended  the  colored 
church,  and  naturally  he  was  singled  out  and  brought 
to  the  front  to  give  the  congregation  a  greeting.  In 
the  evening  he  was  invited  to  give  an  address,  and  this 
led  to  an  amusing  altercation  on  the  platform  as  to  the 
title  by  which  he  should  be  addressed.  "Mr."  was  good 
enough  for  him,  but  the  church  authorities  favored 
"Professor" : 

At  the  close  of  my  address  the  deacons  came  out  to  assess 
the  congregation  in  the  matter  of  collection.  They  looked 
it  up  and  down  and  decided  that  twenty-two  dollars  was  the 
amount  that  could  be  raised.  So  with  their  solemn  faces 
they  stared  patiently  at  the  congregation  while  the  plates  went 
round.  The  collection  was  counted,  and  was  found  to  be  con- 
siderably less.  So  the  deacons  addressed  themselves  once 
more  to  the  congregation,  averring  that  some  of  the  young 
men  were  holding  back.  Then  for  five  minutes  individuals 
were  moved  to  come  up  singly  and  make  additional  offerings. 
Progress  was  reported,  and  then  more  individuals  came  up 
till  the  assessment  had  been   realized. 

Then  the  most  touching  thing  occurred.  The  pastor  turned 
to   me   and   offered   to   share  the   collection   with    me. 

"Oh,  no !"  I  whispered  hurriedly,  feeling,  perhaps,  rather 
shocked  at  the  idea. 

"He  says  'Oh,  no,'  "  said  the  pastor  to  the  congregation. 

Mr.  Graham  was  interested  in  gathering  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  civil  war,  although  these  are  not 
now  very  easy  to  find.  There  was  very  little  bitterness 
to  be  found.     Even  of  Sherman  there  were  not  a  few 


to  testify  to  his  humaneness — for  instance,  this  from  a 
poor  storekeeper: 

"I  suppose  you're  not  old  enough  to  remember  the  civil 
war  ?" 

"  'Deed,    sir,    I    do." 

"Do  you  remember  Sherman's   march  ?" 

"Yes,  I  was  only  a  child,  but  it  made  a  powerful  impres- 
sion on  me.  My  father  was  killed  in  the  war.  And  we  were 
scared  to  death  when  we  heard  Sherman  was  coming.  An 
officer  came  up,  asked  where  my  father  was,  learned  he  was 
dead.  And  he  made  all  the  soldiers  march  past  the  house, 
waited  till  the  last  one  had  gone,  then  saluted  and  left  us. 
Captain  Kelly  was  his  name,  and  I  shall  never  forget  his  face, 
it  was  all  slashed  about  with  old  scars.  He  was  a  brave  man, 
I'm*  sure.  .  .  .  No,  they  didn't  do  much  harm  hereabout, 
except  to  those  who  had  a  lot  of  slaves  or  to  those  who  had 
treated  their  niggers  badly.  If  they  found  out  that  a  man  had 
been  ill-treating  his  niggers  they  stripped  his  house  and  left 
him  with   not  a  thing " 

The  author  was  struck  by  the  differences  to  be  found 
among  the  colored  people  themselves.  Marching  into 
Georgia  was  like  descending  a  rope  b.dder.  In  Atlanta 
he  found  colored  girls  studying  science  and  working 
the  kinks,  not  only  out  of  their  hair,  but  also  out  of 
their  souls  and  minds.  But  then  came  heavier  types, 
and  at  last  filth  and  serfdom : 

There  is  not  much  to  endear  the  ordinary  wooden  cabins 
in  which  the  mass  of  America's  black  peasantry  is  found  to 
live.  They  are  poorer  and  barer  than  the  worst  you  would 
see  in  Russia.  Ex-serf  has  fared  better  than  ex-slave.  How- 
ever, one  detail  of  charm  on  this  Georgian  way  was  the  putting 
up  of  tiny  stars  as  a  sign  of  boys  serving  in  the  army,  a 
humble  star  of  hope  and  glory  like  some  tiny  flower  blossom- 
ing out  of  season  in  the  wilds — one  white  star  for  a  boy  in 
the  army,  a  golden  one  for  a  boy  who  had  died.  In  their  sub- 
merged way  the  negroes  were  proud  of  having  helped  in  the 
war.  The  glory,  or  the  idea,  or  the  parrot  cry  of  "making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy"  had  penetrated  even  into  the 
most  obscure  abodes.  The  poor  negro  had  discovered  Europe 
at  last,  and  was  especially  in  love  with  one  nation — the 
French.  The  South  generally  had  not  been  very  eager  to  see 
the  negro  in  the  war  and  has  not  reacted  sympathetically  to 
the  black  man's  war  glory. 

"There's  no  managing  the  neegahs  now,  they's  got  so  biggety 
since  the  war,"  said  a  white  woman  at  Shadydalc.  "Las'  year 
we  white  people  jus'  had  to  pick  the  cotton  usselves,  men, 
women,  and  chillen."  She  told  me  she  did  not  think  it  a  bit 
nice  of  the  French  girls  to  walk  out  with  negro  soldiers,  and 
then  told  a  story  of  a  French  bride  brought  home  by  one  of 
the  white  boys.  She  tittered.  "Yes  .  .  .  she  had  twins  soon 
af  she  came,  and  would  you  b'lieve  it,  they  were  neegahs. 
Of  course  he  sent  her  right  back."  The  French  intimacy  with 
the  negro  soldiers  has  cooled  the  Southerner's  regard  for  the 
best-loved  nation  of  Europe.  It  has  also  stirred  up  the  racial 
fear  concerning  negroes  and  white  women.  Because  the  black 
soldiers  was  a  favorite  of  the  white  girls  in  France  it  is 
thought  that  his  eye  roves  more  readily  to  ":he  pure  woman- 
hood of  the  South. 

The  white  man,  says  Mr.  Graham,  should  have  been 
left  in  authority  after  the  war,  and  not  thrown  under 
the  heels  of  illiterates.  Liberated  slaves  were  in  no 
position  to  vote  nor  to  take  part  in  the  direction  of 
the  country's  destinies: 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  wrong  to  enfranchise  the  ex-slaves, 
not  because  they  were  not  entitled  to  votes,  but  because  they 
were  not  ready  to  be  intrusted  with  votes.  In  1863  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  America  the  world  could  be  saved  by  the 
ballot-box  alone.  It  was  a  rebellion  against  this  belief  that 
caused  Carlyle  to  fulminate  against  "Nigger  Democracy." 
In  talking  with  Dean  Brawley  of  Morehouse  College  at  At- 
lanta I  noticed  a  prejudice  against  Carlyle  which  is  very 
widespread  among  educated  colored  people.  In  the  first  place 
I  should  like  to  assure  them  that  the  use  by  Carlyle  of  the 
expression  "nigger"  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  brutal 
and  contemptuous  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  in  America. 
Thus  we  say  "working  like  a  nigger,"  an  expression  derived 
from  the  life  of  slaves ;  "nigger  diploma,"  a  contemptuous 
English  expression  for  a  high  degree  such  as  Doctor  of  Liter- 
ature or  Doctor  of  Divinity,  thought  to  have  been  purchased 
in  America  at  a  negro  university;  the  ten  little  nigger  boys, 
the  black  boys  who  come  so  swiftly  to  bad  ends  in  the  familiar 
rhyme  of  our  childhood.  "Nigger"  is  in  England  a  playful 
word  for  a  negro,  and  is  used  always  in  the  nursery.  It  is 
the  children'^  word  for  a  black  man,  preferably  for  one  who 
has  been  thoroughly  blacked.  Carlyle  was  one  of  the  most 
reverent  of  men.  and  not  accustomed  to  speak  contemptuously 
of  God's  creatures.  But  he  was  contemptuous  of  the  suffrage. 
To  him  and  to  Ruskin  and  to  many  another  it  seemed  absurd 
that  the  voice  of  the  educated  man  and  ihe  illiterate  should 
have-  the  same  value  ;  that  the  many  who  are  dull  and  igno- 
rant should  be  allowed  to  outvote  the  few  who  know.  The 
enfranchisement  of  the  freed  negroes  furnished  Carlyle  with 
an  example  of  carrying  an  absurdity  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

At  Birmingham  the  author  found  the  colored  popula- 
tion in  its  most  unfavorable  aspect.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand black  proletarians  here  earn  their  living  on  coal 
and  steel.  A  myriad-fold  negro  industrialism  struggles 
near  mines  and  furnaces,  blacker  than  in  nature: 

I  strayed  in  at  the  doors  of  some  very  dirty  negro  houses 
Here  was  little  of  the  amour  propre  of  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia. Anti-kink  was  not  being  generally  applied,  and  ad 
far  as  the  little  ones  were  concerned,  mother's  little  Alabama 
coon  seemed  to  be  getting  a  little  bit  too  much  for  mother.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  disgust  of  people  in  the 
North  when  in  1917  and  1918  negro  families  rolled  up  ii 
their  thousands  from  the  South — the  real  obscure,  fuzzy 
wuzzy,  large-featured,  smelly  negro  of  submerged  Alabama 
The  sight  of  them  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  feeling 
which  inspired  the  Northern  riots.  "We  know  our  Northern 
negroes,"  they  said  in  the  North,  "but  these  from  the  South 
were  like  no  negroes  wc  had  ever  seen."  There  was  awakened 
much  prejudice  against  these  uncouth  Africans,  who  seemed  so 
near  to  the  savage  and  the  beast.  It  was  natural,  perhap 
But  high  wages  and  new  hopes  and  ideals  quickly  improve  the 
black  immigrant.  He  is  being  absorbed  into  the  generality  of 
black  negrodom.  in  its  established  worthiness  and  resneet 
ability,  above  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  It  would  be  difficult 
after  a  few  years  to  pick  out  a  Southern  negro  in  a  crowd  in 
New   York. 

The  question  of  the  mulattoes  and  near  whites  at- 
tracted Mr.  Graham's  attention.  He  met  a  short, 
scrubby  negro  of  fifty  who  was  grateful  that  there  was 
white  blood  in  his  veins,  as  probably  it  had  given  him 
some  brains: 

"Are  mulattoes  increasing  or  deceasing  in  numbers  ?"  I 
asked. 

He  thought  they  were  increasing.     But  he  did  not  deny  the 


fact  that  negro  children  tend  to  revert  to  type.  When  two 
mulattoes  marry,  the  children  are  generally  darker  than  the 
parents,  and  often  real  negro  types.  The  white  man's  strain 
is   thrown    out   rapidly. 

"How,  then,  is  it  that  mulattoes  and  near  whites  are  on 
the  increase?"  The  professor  thought  for  one  reason  there 
was  still  much  illegitimacy,  and  for  another  the  negro  race 
under  civilized  conditions  was  getting  a  little  fairer  on  the 
whole.  Some  of  the  mulatto  women  were  extremely  beautiful, 
and  consequently  more  attractive  to  white  men.  The  white 
women  of  the  South  hated  the  mulatto  women  because  they 
took  their  husbands  away  from  them.  He  thought  a  good  deal 
of  race  hatred  was  fostered  by  the  white  woman,  who  in- 
stinctively hated  the   other  race. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  union  between  a  negro  woman 
and  a  white  man  that  was  on  other  than  an  animal  plane?" 
I  asked  him. 

Professor  M knew  of  several  instances  where  an  in- 
fatuation for  a  negro  woman  had  inspired  a  white  man  to 
make  good  in  life.  It  was  generally  a  tragedy,  for  they  could 
not  marry,  and  they  were  subject  to  coarse  suspicion  and 
raillery  and  intrigue.  It  stood  in  the  way  of  the  white  man 
finding  a  white  bride,  and  of  the  negro  woman  finding  a  negro 
husband.  Where  a  white  man  had  become  interested  in  a 
negro  woman  it  was  not  good  for  the  health  of  a  negro  man 
to  pretend  to  her  affections.  The  mob  feeling  against  negroes 
was  so  readily  aroused  that  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  Ala- 
bama for  a  white  man  who  had  a  grudge  against  a  negro  to 
"frame  up"  a  crime  or  a  scandal  and  make  him  leave  the 
neighborhood  or  remain  constantly  in  danger  of  being  roughly 
handled. 

Mr.  Graham  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  Southern  point 
of  view.  You  have  only  to  mention  the  negro  sympa- 
thetically in  a  public  meeting  and  some  one  will  be 
found  opposing  you  with  a  statement  of  the  Southern 
creed : 

1.  We  understand  the  niggers  and  they  like  us.  ■  When 
they  go  North  they're  crazy  till  they  get  back  to  us.  The 
North  does  not  understand  the  nigger,  pets  him  and  spoils 
him,   and  at  last  dislikes  him  more  than  any   Southerner. 

2.  We  have  occasionally  race  riots  in  the  South,  but  they 
are  generally  caused  by  Yankees  who  have  come  South.  In 
any  case  the  worst  riots  in  recent  years  have  taken  place  in 
the  North — at  Washington,  right  under  the  President's  nose, 
and  at  Chicago. 

3.  Few  Northerners  or  Englishmen  understand  or  can  un- 
derstand the  negro  problem.  Those  who  understand,  agree 
with  us.     Those  who  do  not  agree,   do  not  understand. 

4-  The  nigger  is  all  right  as  long  as  he  is  kept  in  his  place. 
You  must  make  him  keep  his  distance.  If  once  you  are 
familiar  with  him,  you  are  lost.  He  will  give  himself  such 
airs  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  on  with  him. 

5.  The  nigger  is  an  animal.  The  male  of  the  species  wc 
generally  call  a  "buck  nigger."  Like  the  animals,  he  is  full 
of  lust.  Like  the  animals,  also,  he  does  not  feel  pain.  When 
he  is  burned  it  is  not  the  same  as  a  white  man  burning.  Like 
the  animals,  he  has  no  soul  either  to  lose  or  to  save,  and 
Christianity  and  education  are  alike  wasted  on  him.  The 
polished  negro  is  merely  disgusting,  like  an  ape  in  evening 
dress.  You  clothe  him  and  dress  him  and  put  him  at  table, 
but  he's  an  animal  all  the  same  and  is  bound  to  behave  like 
one.     You  can't  trust  him. 

6.  Under  the  influence  of  alcohol  the  negro  becomes  a 
wild  beast.  He  goes  out  of  control.  No  fear  of  consequence 
can  stop  him.  That  is  why  some  of  the  Southern  States  have- 
been  so   ardently  prohibitionist. 

7.  If  you  had  to  live  with  them  you'd  understand  how 
terrible   it   is. 

8.  The  nigger  is  a  liar.  He  will  say  anything  to  your  face 
to  please  you,  or  anything  he  thinks  you  want  him  to  say. 
He'll  tell  you  stories  of  lynching  that  would  make  you  think 
we  lynched  a  nigger  every  week,  instead  of  its  being  the 
rarest  occurrence. 

9.  When  we  lynch  'em  it's  for  a  very  good  reason — to  pro- 
tect our  white  women.  Ask  any  of  your  English  or  Northern 
friends,  who  pity  the  negro,  whether  they'd  be  willing  to  let 
their  daughters  marry  a  negro.  It's  a  horrible  thought.  But 
that  is  what  the  negro  is  always  after — the  white  woman. 
His  fancy  runs  to  her,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  terror  of 
being  lynched  we  should  never  be  able  to  leave  our  wives  and 
daughters  in  security.  The  R  in  the  middle  of  the  negro's 
name  stands  for  his  favorite  proclivity.  We  burn  'em  alive, 
yes,  and  do  it  slow,  because  killing's  too  good  for  them,  and 
we  get  just  so  mad  that  every  one  wants  to  be  there,  and 
have  his  part  in  putting  them  to  death.  In  the  North  they 
do  not  lynch  the  negro,  but  if  one  commits  a  crime  they 
blame  the  whole  negro  race.  In  the  South  we  find  the  guilty 
man   and  punish   him. 

10.  When  the  white  man  goes  to  the  negro  girl,  it's  dif- 
ferent. He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  but  there,  it's 
human  nature,   and  you   can't  be   too   stern   with   him. 

11.  The  white  man  is  master,  and  must  remain  master. 
But  you  do  not  realize  how  precarious  his  position  is,  out- 
numbered as  he  is,  ten  to  one,  in  many  districts.  If  the 
niggers  joined  hands  against  us  we  might  be  all  killed  in  a 
night. 

12.  They  have  votes.  By  the  greatest  injustice  ever  com- 
mitted in  this  country,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  amended  to  give  these  people  votes  and  give  them  power 
over  us.  It  is  true  we  prevent  them  using  their  votes,  and 
override  the  Constitution  at  every  election.  But  political 
agitation  goes  on  all  the  time.  Every  negro  would  vote  Re- 
publican if  he  had  a  chance,  just  because  we  vote  Democrat. 
The  Republican  party  knows  that,  and  is  always  conspiring 
to  restore  to  the  negro  his  lost  power  of  voting.  It  will  never 
succeed,  but  you  can  see  the  anxiety  it  causes  us. 

13.  As  for  education,  it's  bad  for  the  nigger  almost  even- 
way,  and  every  new  educated  nigger  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  keep   'em   down.      But  kept  down   they  must   be. 

14.  Justice?  Well,  you  ask  anv  nigger  which  he'd  prefer, 
a  Southern  court  of  justice  and  a  Southern  judge,  or  a  North- 
ern one.  He  would  always  prefer  the  Southern  one.  because 
in  the  South  we  understand  him.  And  we're  very  fond  of 
them   and   they  of  us.     We  get  on  very  well   together. 

Mr.  Graham's  book  is  by  no  means  a  profound  study 
of  the  colored  prohlem.  Indeed  it  is  no  more  than  a 
surface  glance,  but  sometimes  it  is  just  the  surface 
glance  that  we  need.  Moreover,  it  is  brightly  written 
and  without  either  prejudices  or  preconceptions. 

The  Soul  of  John  Brown.  By  Stenhen  Graham. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $3. 


Three  hundred  million  gallons  of  gasoline  evaporate 
annually  between  the  wells  and  the  refineries.  This 
amount  is  only  about  half  the  total  evaporation  l  ,  <  and 
of  this  total  at  least  half  is  preventable. 

^«»- 

The  United  States  produces  more  copper 
other  nations  combined  and  more  iron  than 
nation  in  the  world. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the 
week  ending  February  11,  1921  (five  days), 
were  $106,800,000 ;  for  the  corresponding 
week  of  last  year  (five  days),  $134,500,000; 
a  decrease  of  $27,700,000. 


Aggregate  debits  to  individual  account  re- 
ported by  155  of  the  country's  leading  clear- 
ing-house centres  for  the  week  ending  Feb- 
ruary 2d  were  8558  millions  or  400  more  than 
the  preceding  week.  All  large  centres  except 
Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  reported  gains.  As 
compared  with  the  corresponding  week  in 
1920  debits  were  smaller  by   1646  millions. 

Figures    for    the    Twelfth    Federal    Reserve 


COPPER  EXPORT  ASS'N,  Inc. 

Secured  8%  Gold  Notes 

Due  1922  to  1925 

to  yield  8%  t&  8.30% 

Ask  for  circular 

jSSipSK   Freeman 
-'■'.   IflsSp     Smith 
& 

SECOND   FLOOR  f  AMB 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG         V*MMr- 
Douglas2l21  CO. 


District  for  the  weeks  ending  February  2 
and  January  26,  1921,  and  February  4,  1920, 
were  (in  thousands),  $469,788,  8461,506. 
$551,213;  San  Francisco,  $190,922,  $1S5,628, 
$219,282;  Oakland,  $19,195,  $19,136,  $19,861; 
Berkeley.  $2569,  $2827,  $2935;  San  Jose, 
$5955,  $4111,  $5584;  Los  Angeles,  $96,424. 
$104,654,  $102,845;  Sacramento,  $10,991,  $11,- 
400,  $15,884;  San  Diego,  $7292,  $8147,  $8364: 
Portland,  $34,902;  $33,325,  $45,510;  Reno, 
$2207,  $2494,  $3085;  Seattle,  $31,842,  $24,820, 
$50,571;  Salt  Lake  City,  $14,305,  $13,623, 
$18,452;  Spokane,  $10,208,  $10,217,  $13,083. 


About  $750,000,000  was  absorbed  in  1920  in 
the  financing  of  permanent  improvements  in 


R.  H.  Moulton  &  Co. 

Specialising  in 

GOVERNMENT 
and  MUNICIPAL 

BONDS 


American  National  Bank  Building 
San  Francisco,  California 


our  states,  counties,  cities,  and  smaller  mu- 
nicipalities, so  the  Bond  Buyer  notes.  This 
amount  is  just  short  of  the  1919  total,  but  ex- 
ceeds by  over  a  quarter  cf  a  million  the  bor- 
rowings of  any  previous  year.  Municipal  bond 
issues  in  1919-20  almost  equal  the  aggregate 
for  the  four  years,  1915-18.  In  view  of  the 
vast  amount  of  curtailment  of  public  works 
during  the  war.  it  is  surprising  to  the  editor 
of  the  Bond  Buyer  that  the  past  two  years 
have  not  witnessed  even  greater  expenditures 
for  work  of  this  kind.  "Undoubtedly  the 
scarcity  of  labor,  materials,  and  transportation 
is  the  only  reason  why  another  three  or  four 
hundred  millions  were  not  obtained  through 
the  sale  of  bonds  and  invested  in  city  halls, 
roads,  electric  light  and  power  plants  in  1920." 


TMCriONNELL  &  QQ. 

633  Market  Street 
Tel.  Sutter  7676 

We  have  a  valuable  new  cir- 
cular for  investors,  showing 
highest  and  lowest  prices  of 
more  than  200  leading  stocks 
listed  on  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change and  other  exchanges. 
It  contains  records  for  the  past 
seven  years.  Call  or  send  for 
a  copy. 

MEMBERS   OF  ALL 
LEADING   EXCHANGES 

EXCLUSIVE  WIRES 


1 

Blankenhorn- Hunter -Dulin  Co. 

Announce— 

THE  REMOVAL  OF  THEIR 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICES 
FROM   THE  AMERICAN 
NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
TO  THE  SECOND  FLOOR  OF 
256  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

LOS  ANGELES                   Ca_    Frann'crA                          OAKLAND 

pasadena              Jan  r  rancisco                 SAN  DIEGO 

It  is  remarked  that  an  outstanding  feature  of 
present-day  municipal  finance  is  the  good- 
roads  movement  which  has  swept  the  country 
in  the  last  few  years  and  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  public  with  the  greatest  energy  and 
enthusiasm  since  the  war,  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  war-time  demonstration  of  the  economy, 
efficiency,  and  profitableness  of  shipping  by 
motor  truck  over  good  roads.  The  construc- 
tion of  new  highways  accounts  for  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  financing  of  the  counties  in 
1920  and  will  in  coming  years  keep  the  market 
supplied  with  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
bonds,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  will 
pay  for  additional  roads  and  their  up-keep. 

The  Bond  Buyer  presents  a  table  showing 
the  record  of  state  and  municipal  bond  quota- 
tions for  ten  years.  A  few  reports  are  miss- 
ing from  the  1920  figure  and  the  small  1918 
total  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  that  year 
"no  state,  county,  or  town  could  issue  securi- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  building  a  road,  or 
bridge,  or  school  without  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  the  Capital  Issues  Committee."  Here 
is  the  table : 

1920 $744,967,626 

1919 770.195.24S 

1918 262,818.844 

1917 444,932.848 

1916 497.403.751 

1915 492,590,441 

1914 445,905,510 

1913 408,477.702 

1912 399.046.0S3 

1911 452,1 13,721 


The  oil  trade  continues  to  reflect  over- 
production, and  the  decline  in  prices  con- 
tinues, nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  bottom  has  been  reached  as  yet.  Coal 
must  come  down  radically  in  price.  It  is  one 
of    the    essential    commodities    that    has    not 


suffered  any  material  deflation  except  from 
the  extraordinary  prices  demanded  by 
profiteers  at  times  during  the  last  few  years. 

There  is  prospect  for  a  very  large  sugar 
crop  and,  in  consequence,  sugar  markets  have 
been  sagging  to  new  low  levels.  Any  radical 
relief  offered  to  the  financial  situation  in 
Cuba,  however,  would  stimulate  this  market 
enormously. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  tendency  in  the 
steel  trade,  which  is  to  definitely  lower  wages 
and  prices  all  around.  The  unfilled  tonnage 
report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
reflects,  not  only  cancellation  of  orders,  but 
lack  of  demand  in  the  trade,  and  also  the 
extra  efforts  made  by  independents  to  secure 
orders  by  cutting  prices. 

In  the  copper  trade  there  is  still  a  great 
surplus  to  be  worked  off  and  second  hands  in 
copper,  as  in  other  metals,  are  finding  it 
necessary  to  liquidate  at  prices  under  the 
generally  recognized  markets. 

After  some  very  decided  rally  in  the  cotton 
market  we  have  seen  prices  again  drift  to 
around  the  low  levels  reached  last  year. 
Bears,  howeter,  may  overdo  their  activities, 
and  very  sharp  rallies  will  likely  come  from 
lower  levels. 

Grain  prices  have  been  showing  a  down- 
ward tendency,  but  in  the  grain  market  also 
there  may  be  too  much  bearishness  at  the 
moment,  and  any  sharp  breaks  now  will  likely 
be  corrected  by  vigorous  advances. 


|  F.  M.  Brown  &  Co.  | 
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ment  in  this  regard,  but  the  prospect  of  a 
long-continued  delay  in  arrangements  even 
for  a  commencement  of  a  settlement  of  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  Germany  has  served 
to  dampen  the  ardor  of  those  who  were  buy- 
ing exchange. 

The  exchange  market  has  been  helped  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  some  European 
financial  offerings  that  have  given  our  in- 
vestors an  opportunity  to  obtain  good  securi- 
ties with  handsome  returns.  There  is  a  limit, 
of  course,  to  the  investment  capacity  of  this 
country,  and  it  would  seem  that  we  are  not 
very  far  from  reaching  it,  temporarily  at  least. 
The  record  of  income  taxes  for  last  year  will 
show  conclusively  that  there  is  nothing  like 
the  same  amount  of  money  for  investment 
purposes  in  the  country  now  as  there  was  a 
year  ago. 

This  is  merely  another  reflection  of  the  de- 
flation  that   is   still   going  on   throughout   our 
I  business  world.     Since  the  panicky  low  prices 


Pat  idle  money 
to  work  now  in 

BONDS 

bearing  d%  to  %% 
for  years  to  come. 
Write  for  Circular  A-71 

Bl  ankenhorn  -  Hunter  -  Dulin  Co. 


Our  allies  have  come  to  an  agreement  as  to 
what  they  expect  of  Germany,  and  the 
financial  world  is  rather  staggered  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  figures  involved.  There  had 
been  a  very  decided  advance  in  foreign  ex- 
change  rates   in    anticipation    of   some    agree- 


Numbei  6  of  a  Series 


Marketing  the  Forests 

Owners  of  extensive  timber  lands  often  find  that,  in  order 
to  provide  capital  for  converting  their  timber  into  logs  and 
lumber,  they  must  borrow  funds.  They  issue  bonds  (the  class 
is  known  as  Timber  Bonds),  which  they  sell  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  investment  house. 

If  the  security  is  sound — and  it  must  be  before  a  reputable 
investment  organization  will  sell  the  bonds — investors  who  buy 
the  bonds  serve  themselves  by  securing  a  definite,  profitable 
rental  for  their  funds.  They  serve  timber  operators  by  enabling 
them  to  do  a  larger  business.  They  promote  public  welfare  by 
making  more  abundant  this  commodity  of  universal  necessity. 

In  the  same  manner,  in  selling  these  securities,  we  serve  in- 
vestors, timber  operators,  and  also  promote  public  welfare.    In- 
vestors and  Investment  Institutions  serve  a  definite  purpose  for  . 
good  in  our  social  structure.     You  should  put  your  funds  into 
sound  investment  securities.     Let  us  show  vou  how. 


Blyth,  Witter,  &,  Co. 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND  OFFICE:  Easton  Building,  13th  and  Bioadway 

NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND  SEATTLE 


THE    SECOND    FLOOR 

os  Angela 
Pasadena 


256    MONTGOMERY    ST. 

Los  Angeles      Qafl    Franrisrn  Oakland 

Pasadena        Jail    T  ranClSCO         San  Diego 


for  most  commodities  and  securities  recorded 
last  December  there  had  been  radical  ad- 
vances all  around,  and  now  we  are  in  the 
midst   of  the    decided   reaction. 

Some  commodities  have  gone  even  below 
the  low  prices  of  last  year  and,  despite  the 
fact  that  here  and  there  mills  are  reopening, 
there  are  more  idle  freight  cars  in  the  coun- 
try now  than  there  have  been  for  a  decade 
past. 

The  deflation  programme  means,  not  only  a 
curtailment  in  operations  of  our  industries,  but 
a  very  radical  curtailment  in  their  profits  gen- 
erally. Big  profits  come  from  big  production, 
as  a  rule,  for  big  production,  when  things  are 
normal,  means  increased  efficiency,  lowering 
costs,  and  larger  profits.  On  the  other  hand, 
reduced  production  must  mean  higher  ratios 
for  overhead  costs  and  much  sharper  compe- 
tition when  it  comes  to  price-making.  In  con- 
sequence, while  I  would  be  only  too  happy  to 
be  able  to  see  the  future  as  optimistically  as 
a  great  many  do,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  business 
must  still  go  through  a  very'  critical  period  in 
this  country.  Masses  of  unemployed  must 
mean  labor  unrest  and  agitation  on  the  part 


E.F.HUTTON&CO. 

HOME  OFFICE,  61  BROADWAY 

BRANCHES: 

Woolwoeth  Building 

Plaza  Hotel 

NEW  YORK 


MEMBERS: 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 


CALIFORNIA  OFFICES 

490  California  Street 

St.  Francis  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

12th  and  Franklin  Streets 

OAKLAND 

118  West  Fourth  Street 
Alexandra  Hotel 
LOS  ANGELES 
Hotel  Maryland 

PASADENA 

Hotel  Del  Monte 

DEL  MONTE,  CAL. 


Through  Private  Wire 
California  Points  to  New  York 
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"Six  Minute  Ferry" 

Limited  Amount  of  Stock  Is  Being  Sold. 

Par  Value  $50 
No  Bonds         No  Mortgages 

All  necessary  machinery,  engines,  boilers, 
etc.,  have  been  purchased  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  all-steel  Auto  Ferries — 
capacity,  80  machines  each.  To  operate 
between  Seventh  St.,  at  Oakland  Mole,  to 
'Perry   Bldg.,    San  Francisco,   3J4   miles. 

For   further   detailed   information 
address   or   call 

NEW  YORK  &  LONDON  SALES  CO. 

8th  Floor,  948  Market  Street,  S.  F. 

Phone  Kearny  5918 


of  many  unscrupulous  labor  leaders.  The 
railroads,  for  instance,  are  up  against  remark- 
able difficulties,  for  the  government  has  not 
stood  by  them  in  the  matter  of  guarantees, 
and  the  increased  rates  granted  mean  little 
when  business  has  fallen  off  so  sharply.  Yet 
when  the  roads  seek  to  return  to  a  normal 
basis  of  efficiency  through  which  they  have 
prospered  in  the  past,  agitators  at  once  talk 
of  a  dire  conspiracy  to  destroy  labor  unionism 
in   this  country. 

On  the  whole,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  there 
will  not  be  very  much  on  the  buying  side  of 
the  market  until  we  go  through  another  drastic 
purging  process.  The  course  of  money  rates 
recently  has  shown  rather  conclusively  that 
the  banks  have  no  funds  for  the  promotion 
of  any  wild  speculation  at  this  time.  They 
are  the  more  interested  in  cutting  down  loans. 
— Th  e    Tra  der.  

The  new  automobile  ferry  system  to  be  in- 
stalled between  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
by  the  Six-Minute  Ferry  Company  is  rapidly 
being  made  a  financial  certainty  by  the  heavy 
sale  of  stock  in  this  city  and  throughout  the 
Central  California  region.  It  is  indorsed  by 
the  Motor  Car  Dealers'  Association  of  San 
Francisco,  by  the  city  councils  of  Oakland 
and  Berkeley,  by  individual  automobile  dis- 
tributers of  prominence,  by  leading  business 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay,  and  by  letters 
from  thousands  of  private  motorists. 


The  Blankenhorn-Hunter-Dulin  Company 
announce  the  addition  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Fox 
to  their  sales  force  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Fox  is  a  Philadelphian  who  has  been  with 
S.  W.  Strauss  &  Co.  in  this  city  for  the  past 
|  two  years.  

The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  is 
participating  in  an  offer  of  $40,000,000  Cop- 
per Export  Association,  Inc.,  8  per  cent,  se- 
cured gold  notes.  Secured  by  400,000,000 
pounds  of  refined  copper  (at  10  cents  per 
pound).  The  sums  required  for  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  are  guaranteed  by  seven- 
teen of  the  largest  copper  producing  compa- 
nies in  the  country.  The  refined  copper 
pledged  will  have  at  present  market  prices  (13 
cents  per  pound)  an  indicated  value  of  $52,- 
000,000,  or  a  margin  of  30  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  principal  amount  of  the  note  issue. 

The  average  market  price  of  refined  copper 
for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  in  excess 
of  16*ki  cents  per  pound  and  the  lowest  price 
reached  during  this  period  was  11  cents  per 
pound.  As  collateral  security  copper  enjoys 
high  rank  because  it  is  not  subject  to  de- 
terioration in  storage  and  its  quality  admits 
of   ready   determination. 

Copper  may  be  withdrawn  under  the  trust 
agreement  only  upon  payment  to  the  trustee  of 
\2y2  cents  (in  cash  or  notes)  per  pound  of 
copper  withdrawn ;  all  cash  so  received  by 
the  trustee  shall  be  held  by  it  as  security  for 
the  notes  until  applied  to  the  payment,  pur- 
chase   (at  not  exceeding  par),   or   redemption 


$500,000 

(Being  Unsold  Portion  of  $1,250,000  Offering  of) 

KroycrMotors  Co 

(Stockton,  California) 

7%  CUMULATIVE  PREFERRED  STOCK 

(With  100%  Bonus  of  Common) 

FULLY    PAID  NON-ASSESSABLE 

PREFERRED  AS  TO  ASSETS  AND  EARNINGS 

Dividends  Payable  Quarterly 

Par  Value  of  Preferred  Shares,  $100  Each.     Redeemable  at  105 

EXEMPT  FROM  NORMAL  FEDERAL   INXOME   TAX 

EXEMPT     FROM     ALL     TAXES     IN     CALIFORNIA 

Authorized  by  California   State  Commissioner  of  Corporations 

CAPITALIZATION 

(Upon  completion  of  present  financing) 
Class  Authorized  Outstanding 

Preferred  (This  Issue) $   1,250,000  $    1,250,000 

Common  (No  Par  Value) 37,500  Shares  37,500  Shares 

The  Company  Has  No  Funded  Indebtedness 

BUSINESS — The  Company  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  demand  for 
WIZARD  4-PULL  Tractors,  the  first  year's  output  of  which  has  already  been  arranged  for,  and 
should  yield  the  Company,  it  is  conservatively  estimated,  net  earnings  in  excess  of  $900,000, 
after   deduction    for  taxes. 

The  WIZARD  4-PULL  Tractor  is  the  Company's  own  product,  patented  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  and  will  be  manufactured  at  the  Company's  own  plant  (in  process  of  con- 
struction)   at    Stockton,    California. 

The  capability  and  durability  of  WIZARD  4-PULL  Tractors  have  been  amply  demonstrated, 
and  their  practicability  acknowledged  by  tractor  manufacturers  and  users  alike. 

STOCK  SALES  DEPARTMENT  WITH 

MORGAN  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 
HOBART  BUILDING SS2  MARKET  STREET 


KROYER  MOTORS  COMPANY 

1101   HOBART   BUILDING.         GARFIELD    1330.  SAN    FRANCISCO 

Please  send  me  further  information  on  KROYER  MOTORS  PREFERRED 


Name 

Ag-2- 19-21 


Afternoon  demonstrations  of  "Wizard"  nt  Bay  and  Van  Ness  Ave. 


of  notes  and  coupons.  Any  premiums  paid 
upon  redemption  of  notes  are  to  be  provided 
by  the  association  from  other  funds. 


Schwabacher  &  Co.,  investment  securities, 
have  recently  moved  their  offices  to  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Palace  Hotel  building, 
665  Market  Street,  where  they  have  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  conveniently  arranged  in- 
vestment security  offices  on  the   Coast. 


An  offering  of  $500,000  Kroyer  Motors  Com- 
pany 7  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  stock, 
the  remaining  portion  of  a  $1,250,000  issue,  is 
announced  by  Morgan  Wood  &  Co.  The 
Kroyer  Motors  Company  is  a  Delaware  cor- 
poration doing  business  at  Stockton,  where  it 
manufactures  the  Wizard  4-Pull  Tractor,  the 
patent  for  which  is  held  by  the  company. 
The  purpose  of  the  issue  is  to  provide  funds 
with  which  to  continue  the  manufacture  of 
tractors.  The  issue  carries  a  provision  for  a 
100  per  cent,  bonus  of  common  stock. 

The  Blankenhorn-Hunter-Dulin  Company 
has  removed  its  San  Francisco  offices  from 
the  American  National  Bank  Building  to  256 
Montgomery  Street,  where  it  now  occupies  the 
entire  sceond  floor.  This  building  was  for- 
merly known  as  the  Western  Union  Building. 
Mr.  Carlos  S.  Greely,  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  offices,  states  that  this  move  was 
necessitated  by  the  company's  increased  busi- 
ness, and  predicts  a  very  successful  year  for 
the   local  branch   in  its  new   location. 


BIyth,  Witter  &  Co.  are  offering  $3,000,000 
Portland  Flouring  Mills  Company  first  mort- 
gage 8  per  cent,  sinking  fund  fifteen-year  gold 
bonds — coupon  bonds  in  denominations  of 
$500  and  $1000.  The  price  of  these  is  $100 
and  interest  to  yield  8  per  cent. 

The  Portland  Flouring  Mills  Company  has 
been  in  continuous  successful  operation  since 
1884.  For  thirty-six  years  it  has  been  supply- 
ing the  families  of  the  Northwest  with  flour 
and  it  has  grown  and  prospered  with  the  com- 
munity it  serves. 

This  company  wants  to  borrow  $3,000,000 
by  issuing  bonds  to  this  amount.  As  security, 
it  has  mortgaged  everything  it  owns,  including 
real  estate,  mills,  and  machinery  recently  ap- 
praised at  more  than  $5,400,000,  and  all  per- 
sonal property,  such  as  bank  deposits,  money 
due  and  supplies  on  hand  valued  at  more  than 
$4,000,000.  Over  $8,000,000  of  assets  are 
mortgaged  to  secure  $3,000,000  of  indebted- 
ness. 

The  company  covenants  to  maintain,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fixed  assets  named,  net  current 
assets  in  an  amount  equal  to  one  and  one- 
quarter  times  the  amount  of  these  bonds  out- 
standing.   

When  San  Francisco  votes  on  March  8th 
on  the  question  of  acquiring  its  water  supply 
from  Spring  Valley  for  $37,00,000  it  will  be 
deciding  the  future  ownership,  not  only  of 
61,735  acres  of  water-producing  lands  in  four 
Bay  counties,  but  also  of  a  complete  system 
of  water-works  structures  maintained  at  the 
height  of  efficiency.  J.  Waldo  Smith  of  New 
York  said,  after  inspecting  all  of  the  proper- 
ties and  approving  the  price  of  $37,000,000 
fixed  by  the  railroad  commission,  acting  as 
umpire : 

"The  city  is  not  asked  to  purchase  an  obso- 
lete plant  in  bad  state  of  repair.  .  The  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  is  a  going  concern, 
capable  of  rendering  good  service,  and  its 
properties  can  be  developed  sufficiently  to  pro- 
vide the  city  with  water  for  many  years.  The 
system  has  been  designed  with  skill,  con- 
structed with  care  and  conscientious  attention 
to  detail.  The  physical  structures  have  been 
well  maintained." 


Bond  Department 

The  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

OFFERS 

A  selection  of  eight  corpora- 
tion bonds,  to  yield  from  7  % 
to  8%  on  the  investment. 

The  term  of  these  various 
issues  is  from  one  year  to  four- 
teen years,  thus  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  every  investor. 

Our  service  is  at  your  service. 


Detailed  information  on 
reauest 

For  Income  Tax  Exempt  Bonds, 
ask  for  Circular  T,  E. 


Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets 

Phone  Kearny  5600 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  PRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial      Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $15,000,000 

A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

commerc  ial  and 
Personal  Checking 
Accounts  Solicited. 

Savings   Accounts    receive 

interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 

cent,  per  annam. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
S3. 00 

OFFICERS 

Leon  BocQiieraz,  President 
J.M.  D  upas,  Vice-President 

A.  Bousquet Secretary 

W.F.Dnffy Cashier 

J.  T.Irilarry.Asst.  Cashier 

Chas.L.  Ebner.Jr 

Assi.  Cashier 


The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  San  Fhancisco  Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  [he  Federal  Reserve  System 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sao  Frurisc* 

MISSION  BRANCH     -     -     -     -     Mission  and  21st  Streets 

PARS-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH    dement  and  74  Aft. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH     -     Baigbi  and  BehedereStrecU 

December  31st,   1920. 

Assets $69,878,147.01 

Deposits 66,338,147.01 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1.000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds...     2,540,000.00 
Employees'   Pension   Fund 343,536.85 


OUR   NEW  LOCATION 

In  moving  our  offices  to  the  ground  floor.  Palace  Hotel 
building,  665  Market  Street,  we  have  undertaken  to  provide 
increased  convenience,  both  in  location  and  service,  for  our 
clients  and  friends. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  the  larger  facilities  of 
our  new  home  and  to  make  full  use  of  the  aids  and  conveniences 
we  are  fortunately  able  to  supply  to  investors  seeking  securities 
of  proved  value. 

Our  data  bureau  and  free  investment  counsel  are  always  at 


vour  service. 


Schwabacher  £>?  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

PALACE   MOTEL  BU1LXHNG 

(.105  market  ST.-Jin  francisco  <-douglas  500 


Sound  Bonds  for  Inves 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  History  of  a  Literary  Radical. 

An  ideal  of  America  and  Americanization 
that  has  the  bigness  an  ideal  should  have  is 
expressed  in  Randolph  Bourne's  posthumous 
publication,  "The  History  of  a  Literary  Radi- 
cal." Entirely  ignoring  the  smallness  of  party 
political  aims,  the  late  Randolph  Bourne  held 
an  ideal  of  what  America  should  be  that  is 
sane  in  its  race  psychology  and  sound  in  its 
political  philosophy.  The  reader  heartily 
echoes  the  publishers'  sentiment,  "Let  those 
who  are  forced  to  break  a  lance  for  Ameri- 
can thinking  and  writing  turn  to  this  volume 
as  to  a  shield." 

Such  a  collection  of  posthumous  essays  is 
necessarily  somewhat  heterogeneous  in  form. 
It  includes  beside  the  title-piece,  which  is  a 
sort  of  psychological  autobiography,  a  frag- 
ment of  a  novel ;  several  portrait  studies,  so 
rich  in  insight  and  decorative  detail  that  any 
one  of  them  would  have  supplied  more  ma- 
terial for  a  novel  than  is  poured  scantily  into 
the  pages  of  a  typical  volume  of  modern 
fiction ;  several  rather  formal  essays,  and 
some  informal  ones ;  and  those  two  political 
commentaries — by  far  the  most  significant  sec- 
tions of  the  book — "Impressions  of  Europe, 
1913-14,"   and  "Transnational  America." 

The  "impressions  of  Europe"  was  the  au- 
thor's report  to  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, upon  returning  from  a  year  of  travel- 
ing scholarship  abroad.  Characterized  by  its 
author  as  impressionistic  and  lacking  as  an 
original  contribution,  this  limpid  review  of 
the  European  races  cuts  through  layers  of 
inter-racial  misconceptions  straight  to  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  race  itself.  And  "Trans- 
national America"  is  a  summing  up  of  the 
American  situation,  of  such  luminous  clarity 
that  one  wonders  only  that  these  things  have 
never  been  said  before.  Perhaps  people  have 
thought  them,  but  have  not  dared  express 
such  radical  opinions — ideas  that  ran  counter 
to  the  sacred  myth  of  the  'melting  pot.'  It 
would  be  un-American,  that  is,  un-British, 
according  to  Bourne  : 

The  early  colonists  came  over  with  motives 
no  less  colonial  than  the  latter.  They  did  not 
come  to  be  assimilated  in  an  American  melt- 
ing pot.  They  did  not  come  to  adopt  the 
culture  of  the  American  Indian.  .  .  .  They 
came  to  escape  from  the  stifling  air  and 
chaos  of  the  old  world.  .  .  .  They  invented 
no  new  social  framework.  Rather  they 
brought  over  bodily  the  old  ways  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed.  .  .  .  Their  pioneer 
daring  was  reserved  for  the  objective  con- 
quest of  material  resources.  In  their  folk- 
ways, in  their  social  and  political  institutions, 
they  were,  like  every  colonial  people,  slavishly 
imitative  of  the  mother  country.  So  that,  in 
spite  of  the  "Revolution,"  our  whole  legal 
and  political  system  remained  more  English 
than  the  English,  petrified  and  unchanging, 
while  in  England  itself  law  developed  to  meet 
the  needs   of  the  changing  times. 

It  is  a  novel  experience  for  first  settlers' 
descendants  to  be  reminded  of  their  foreign- 
ness.  But  novel  mental  experiences  are  bene- 
ficial. The  author  has  the  further  courage  to 
say  : 

Let  those   who    feel    the    inferiority    of   the< 
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San  Francisco  School 
of  UP-READING 

406  GEARY  STREET 
Phone  Prospect  3304 
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ANCIENT   AND    MODERN    BOOKS 

The  Rare — The  Curious — The  Beautiful 
Early  Printed  Books — XV  and  XVI  Century 
First  Editions,  Curious  Old  Law  and  Medical 
Books,  Books  Illustrated  by  esteemed  Artists. 
Original  Editions  17th  and  18th  Century  Eng- 
lish Books.  Curious  and  out-of-the-way  Books, 
etc.,   etc. 

A     REALLY    INTERESTING     CATALOGUE 

MAILED  ON   REQUEST 

C.  HOWES,  Bookseller 

St.   Leonards-on-Sea,  England 


AN   EDUCATION   ABROAD 

A  University  of  California  instructor 
will  act  as  tutor  and  companion  to  a 
young  man  desirous  of  a  year's  study 
in  Europe.  No  previous  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages  is  necessary.  Write 
to  2563  Martinez  Street,  Berkeley,  or 
phone  Berkeley  2057]  for  appointment. 


non-Anglo-Saxon  immigrant  contemplate  that 
region  of  the  states  which  has  remained  the 
most  distinctively  "American,"  the  South. 
.  .  .  The  South,  in  fact,  while  this  vast 
Northern  development  (in  the  "alien"  states) 
has  gone  on,  still  remains  an  English  colony, 
stagnant  and  complacent. 

The  general  moral  of  "Transnational  Ameri- 
ca" is  that  people  who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  not  throw  stones — or  there  will  be  s 
general  state  of  demolition.  But  our  author 
goes  further  and  says  that  the  "foreigner's'' 
home  is  less  pregnable  than  our  own.  Nor 
does  Bourne  stop  even  with  this  keen  analysis 
of  the  situation.  Having  demonstrated  the 
myth  of  the  melting  pot,  he  shows  that  it  is 
a  dogma  we  do  not  need.  An  Americanism 
to  which  all  newcomers  must  be  blent  proves 
to  be  a  dead  ideal.  It  is  dead  because  it  ad- 
mits of  no  change.  Randolph  Bourne  tells  us 
to  shake  off  the  burden  of  that  dead  tradition 
and  welcome  the  rich  culture  of  other  races. 
He  warns  us  of  the  inspidity  and  insincerity 
of  the  superficially  American  foreigner.  So 
far  from  suppressing  national  traits,  we 
should  benefit  by  them : 

In  a  world  that  has  dreamed  of  interna- 
tionalism we  find  that  we  all  unawares  have 
been  building  up  the  first  international  na- 
tion. 

It  is  a  fine,  clear  piece  of  writing,  not  opti- 
mistic nor  idealistic,  but  broadly  and  politi- 
cally intelligent.  We  quote  Bourne's  final  ap- 
peal : 

To  make  real  this  striving  amid  dangers 
and  apathies  is  work  for  a  younger  intelli- 
gentsia of  America.  Here  is  an  enterprise 
of  integration  into  which  we  can  all  pour  our- 
selves, of  a  spiritual  welding  which  should 
make  us,  if  the  final  menace  ever  came,  not 
weaker,   but  infinitely  strong. 

The  book  is  biographically  introduced  by 
Van  Wyck  Brooks,  who  estimates  the  sig- 
nificance of  Randolph  Bourne  to  American 
thought  and  letters. — R.  G. 

The  History  of  a  Literary  Radical.  By  Ran- 
dolph  Bourne.     New  York:    B.   W.  Huebsch.   Inc.; 

$2. 


An  American's  London. 

The  American  is  Louise  Closser  Hale.  The 
theatre  manager  asks  her  over  the  phone,  on 
the  third  page:  "Want  to  go  to  London?" 
Louise  Closser  Hale  does  want  to  go  to  Lon- 
don. And  now  she  writes  a  book  and  tells  us 
all  about  it.  But  perhaps  she  has  her  reserva- 
tions.    Women   do. 

Naturally  we  are  a  little  dejected  when  we 
are  told  that  the  new  order  of  things  in  Lon- 
don is  to  be  described  to  us.  At  once  we 
have  visions  of  reconstruction,  and  com- 
munists, and  committees,  and  dreadful  things 
of  that  sort.  But  they  are  not  mentioned. 
The  author  is  wholly  and  exclusively  personal, 
and  never  was  so  charming  a  role  so  charm- 
ingly played.  She  does  not  paint  a  picture 
of  the  new  London.  She  allows  the  new  Lon- 
don to  paint  its  own  pictures  through  the 
medium  of  innumerable  little  colloquies,  little 
adventures,  the  thousand  and  one  experiences 
that  make  up  the  busy  day.  All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people  flit  through  these  pages, 
offer  their  unpremeditated  testimony,  and  dis- 
appear. When  we  reach  the  end  of  the  book 
we  feel  that  we  know  a  good  deal  about  the 
after-war  London,  alike  favorable  and  un- 
favorable, and  we  do  not  feel  that  the  author 
had  any  preconceptions  or  prejudices  except 
those  kindly  ones  that  make  her  more  sensi- 
tive  to  virtues  than   to   faults. 

As-  American's  London.  By  Louise  Closser 
Hale.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $2. 


derstood  by  those  who  believe  they  under- 
stand it  best.  The  French  have  an  unshakable 
belief  in  property.  They  have  the  habit  of 
obedience  to  authority,  and  they  have  a 
patriotism  of  which  we  can  form  a  very  slight 
conception.  These  are  the  sheet  anchors  that 
hold  and  that  are  likely  to  hold  against  the 
storms  that  are  all  the  more  apparent  because 
they  are  confined  to  the  surface. 

Mr.  Buell's  sketch  of  the  French  political 
system  is  admirably  complete.  He  tells  us  of 
the  French  Constitution,  which  is  actually  an 
assemblage  of  laws,  and  of  the  various  pro- 
posals for  its  reform.  The  party  system  is 
explained  to  us,  and  some  half-dozen  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  social  movements  and 
forces  that  play  so  large  a  part  in  French 
government.  In  the  final  sections  we  have  a 
review  of  French  sentiment  toward  America 
and  the  underlying  causes  of  estrangement 
and  disillusion. 

They  were  small  causes,  chiefly  tempera- 
mental. Americans  boasted  loudly  that  they 
had  won  the  war,  and  in  reply  the  French 
pointed  out  that  America  had  waited  two  and 
a  half  years  to  make  up  her  mind,  whereas 
Belgian  armies  were  moving  on  the  first  day 
and  British  armies  on  the  second.  The 
Americans  were  asked  if  they  expected  to 
control  Europe  because  they  had  contributed 
109  cannon  and  had  lost  36.154  men,  as  against 
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the  many  millions  of  France,  England,  Russia, 
and  Italy.  It  was  puerile  bickering,  the  result 
of  overstrained  nerves.  The  idealisms  of 
America,  so  said  the  French,  would  not  be 
quite  so  lofty  if  they  had  to  live  next  door 
to    Germany. 

Contemporary  French  Politics.  By  Raymond 
Leslie  Buell.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 
$3.50. 


French  Politics. 
No  one  except  Frenchmen  and  the  author 
of  the  present  book  understands  French  poli- 
tics. A  dozen  forces  are  there  operative  that 
are  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  Instead  of  the 
usual  two  great  parties  there  are  many. 
Royal,  imperial,  religious,  economic,  and  so- 
cial influences  help  to  produce  the  kaleido- 
scopic changes  that  bewilder  the  foreign 
student.  At  the  base  of  all  these  things  lies 
a  national   character  that  is  usually   least  un- 


The  Epic  of  California 


TT  is  a  wonderful  achievement  to  put  into  a  tale  of 
-*■  the  passions  and  strife  of  men  and  women  the  story 
of  the  growth  of  a  great  State.  It  is  the  achieve- 
ment of 
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full  of  the  timeless  thrill  of  youth  and  adventure, — these 
remain  against  a  kaleidoscope  background  of  changing 
civilizations. 

It  is  this  background,  Cali- 
fornia accepting  her  destiny, 
waking  to  her  new  dawn,  that 
gives  its  glowing  title  to  the 
story. 
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"  A/f  R"  WHITE  has 

JVJ.  a'wavs  written 
good  books, 
but  lie  has  never  written 
as  good  a  novel  as  'The 
Rose  Dawn.'  With  its 
publication  he  rises  far 
above  the  class  of  Mr. 
Grey  and  his  ilk,  bet- 
ters Mr.  Hergesheimer 
in  'Java  Head,*  and 
brings  to  light  not  only  a 
new  American  novel,  but 
a  real  American  novel. " 
— The  Boston  Transcript. 
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The  Burden  of  Proof 

Is  on  Our  State  Officials 

The  wealth  of  the  State  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

It  is  ours  to  give.     It  is  ours  to  withhold. 

State  officials  demand  $81,000,000  of  our  money  in  the  next 
two  years. 

This  is  $33,000,000  more  than  was  authorized  by  the  1919 
budget. 

It  is  $15,000,000  more  than  the  1919  budget,  plus  all  the 
money  the  people  at  the  November  elections  authorized  the 
administration  to  spend. 

W  eare  now  told  that  the  people  must  give  this  money  to  the 
administration  or  prove  that  the  administration  does  not  need  it. 

A  Fair  Proposition 

Let  us  be  reasonable.  The  people's  money  belongs  to  the 
people.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  State  office  holders.  Our 
present  revenues  are  sufficient  to  cover  a  budget  equal  to 
that  of  1919-21  with  its  war-time  prices  and  $18,000,000  in 
additional  expenditures  for  schools,  dependent  children  and 
bond  interest. 

If  State  officials  want  more  than  this,  if  they  are  asking  us  to 
support  State  Boards  that  Governor  Stephens  admits  should 
be  abolished,  and  if  they  are  asking  us  to  spend  money  on 
other  useless  functions,  we  are  entitled  to  know  it. 

Our  Double  Tax  Burden 

Already  our  per  capita  payment  for  State  government  each  year, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  report  (1919)  is      .  .     $11.24 

The  average  per  capita  payment  for  State  government  through- 
out the  United  States  (1919)  is 6.05 

The  excess  per  capita  cost  for  every  Californian  is 5.19 

This  is  89  per  cent  above  the  average  State  government  cost,  and 
now  we  are  asked  to  load  on  our  backs  an  additional  $15,000,000. 

Who  Gets  This  Money  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  school  teachers  already  authorized.  We  are  told  that 

will  get  this  money,  but  this  is  not  the  people  must  prove  that  this  addi- 

true.  They  are  already  provided  for  tional  money  is  not  needed,  but  this 

in  the  amounts  voted  by  the  people  is  not  true.  The  burden  of  proof  is 

at  the  November  elections.   We  are  on  the  State  office  holders  who  are 

told   this    money    is   for    dependent  now  asking  $81,000,000  of  the  peo- 

children  and  bond  interest,  but  this  pie's   money  to  spend   in    the  next 

is  not  true.     These  sums  we  have  two  years. 

These  are  the  facts: 
No  revenue  deficit  exists.  No  ad  valorem  tax  is  needed. 

Ask  your  legislator  to  demand  that  the  State  live  within  its  income. 

TAX  INVESTIGATION  AND  ECONOMY  LEAGUE 

HERBERT  W.  CLARK,  President  W.  V.  HILL,  Secretary 

1504  HUMBOLDT  BANK  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

"The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy" 
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"NOBODY'S  FOOL." 

The  Alan  Dale  play  entitled  "Nobody's 
Fool"  is  of  course  a  play  written  about  a 
personality,  the  hearty,  bouncing,  jolly,  likable 
personality  of  May  Robson.  This  stage 
favorite  is  very  much  alike  in  all  her  parts, 
her  approving  public  having  long  ago  testified 
its  complete  satisfaction  with  her  just  as  she 
is,  or  just  as  we  in  tront  know  her — a  shrewd, 
artless,  affectionate,  testy,  laughing,  senti- 
mental, commonsensical  mixture  of  womanly 
traits  which  make  her  a  most  lovable  house- 
mate in  all  the  plays  in  which  we  see  her. 
The  various  playwrights  who  write  plays  for 
May  Robson  are  never  obliged  to  chase  after 
strange  gods  in  evolving  a  plot.  Just  put  her 
as  the  storm-and-sunshine  centre  of  a  family, 
and  make  a  few  things  hum ;  May  Robson 
does  the  rest. 

Alan  Dale  has,  however,  touched  up  his 
comedy  with  various  high  lights  of  shrewd  per- 
ceptiveness  regarding  woman's  native  guile  in 
leading  her  men  by  the  nose,  and  man's  na- 
tive egotism  in  believing  that  his  womenkind 
pin  their  faith  implicitly  to  his  judgment. 
And  the  author  proceeds  to  give  the  women 
in  the  audience  some  extremely  useful  les- 
sons in  domestic  diplomacy  and  the  men  some 
sidelights  on  their  utter  futility  in  attempting 
to  regulate  and  run  the  family  opinions,  the 
wife  eluding  the  restrictions  laid  down  by  the 
husband,  finally  indulging  in  a  rashly  melo- 
dramatic adventure  which  brings  down  mas- 
culine censure  upon  her  head,  but  saves  the 
day. 

It  is  a  very  jolly,  amusing  comedy,  jollily 
and  amusingly  played  by  the  always  jolly  and 
amusing  May  Robson. 

The   atmosphere   in   which   the   Bixy   family 
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John  Burroughs 

BOY  AND  MAN 


Price,  $3.50 
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NOTHING  IS  MORE  INSPIRING 
THAN  THE  LIFE  STORY  OF  A 
great  good  man.  This  informal  biog- 
raphy, largely  in  the  naturalist's  own 
words,  is  such  a  work.  In  the  phrase 
of  the  Outlook — "for  a  pessimistic  mood, 
spend  an  hour  over  this  book;  its  reflec- 
tions of  the  bright,  hopeful,  sane  spirit 
of  John  Burroughs  will  cure  as  quickly 
as  a  fresh  breeze  drives  away  fog.  A 
good  book  for  boys  and  girls  as  well  as 
for  people  up  to  the  nineties."  By  Dr. 
Clara  Barrus,  Mr.  Burroughs'  life-long 
friend  and   constant  companion. 

Beautifully    illustrated    with    16    char- 
acteristic photographs. 


live  is  that  of  refined  prosperity,  and  as  the 
"I-done-it"  vampire  administers  a  series  of 
electric  shocks  every  time  she  violates  the 
rules  of  grammar  it  would  seem  as  if  May 
Robson,  as  Mrs.  Bixby,  ought  not  to  violate 
the  conventions  so  startlingly  by  the  lustiness 
of  her  shouts  when  the  Bixbys  are  having  a 
quiet  little  family  discussion,  when  there  is 
unquestionably  a  very  un-Vere-de-Vere-like 
quantity  of  tumult  and  shouting.  But  it 
comes  from  May  Robson.  The  public  is  used 
to  her  lively  vocal  explosions.  Her  perform- 
ance wouldn't  seem  natural  without  them, 
and  the  explosions  of  laughter  in  front  vie 
with  the  protesting  explosions  of  Mrs.  Eixby. 

The  comedy,  of  course,  has  farcical  trim- 
mings, so  we  needn't  bother  overmuch  about  a 
little  thing  like  that.  It  merely  offers  an  in- 
stance of  the  public's  complete  satisfaction 
with  May  Robson  "as  she  is  spoke." 

No  doubt  the  part  of  her  characterization 
that  tickles  us  most  is  that  in  which  Mrs. 
Eixby  gently,  with  every  appearance  of  cor- 
diality and  guilelessness,  leads  that  innocent 
youth  her  son  by  the  nose,  as  she  inculcates 
the  idea  that  the  losing  girl  wasn't  so  sure 
a  thing  as  he  thought,  and  is  habitually  sur- 
rounded by  a  sea  of  beaux,  while  son's  atten- 
tion is,  with  maternal  guile,  drawn  imper- 
ceptibly to  the  henna  in  the  winning  girl's 
tresses  and  the  limping  of  her  grammar. 

There  are  two  girls  in  the  cast,  just  so-so, 
Faye  Cusick,  the  leading  lady,  being  as  yet 
uneven  in  her  playing,  so  it  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  variations  in  the  quality  of 
her  speech  were  due  to  forgetfulness  or  to  an 
endeavor  to  show  the  "tank  artist's"  attempt 
at  verbal  elegance.  But  I  think  it  was  for- 
getfulness. The  other  girl,  Frances  Kennan, 
was  chosen,  among  other  reasons,  because  her 
young  countenance  was  as  a  fair  white  page 
upon  which  as  yet  life  had  inscribed  nothing 
but  the  faint  characters  expressive  of  inno- 
cence  and   inexperience. 

Lillian  Harmer  did  rather  neat  work  as  the 
maid,  Robert  E.  Homans  was  well  placed  in 
the  role  of  the  husband,  and  John  Sears 
Storey  was  extremely  satisfactory  as  the  lead- 
ing man,  this  actor  possessing  a  pleasant  natu- 
ralness of  manner,  those  little  casual  ways 
which  please  by  their  departure  from  stage 
stereotype,  and  a  winning  sincerity  in  those 
scenes  of  affectionate  communing  between 
mother  and  son,  which  the  feminine  part  of 
the  audience  thoroughly  enjoyed  because  nei- 
ther of  the  players  waded  in  sentimental 
squash. 

Jack  Man-in  and  C.  A.  Winters  completed 
the  cast  of  satisfactory  players  in  a  per- 
formance which  does  not  pretend  to  offer 
more  than  the  prevalent  light  comedy  of  the 
day,  but  which  was  pleasantly  diversified  by 
passing  gleams  of  the  shrewdness  and  wisdom 
which  Alan  Dale  has  put  into  his  play  and 
which  May  Robson  knows  so  well  how  to 
render   with    genuineness   of   flavor. 


AN  ARNOLD  BENNETT  PLAY. 


Arnold  Bennett  is  a  pet  with  the  British 
public.  He  almost  runs  a  close  second  to 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  Or,  no,  on  second 
thought  he  surpasses  him  in  petship,  Shaw 
being  to  much  like  a  porcupine  ever  to  de- 
velop into  a  national  pet.  But  the  more  Shaw 
sails  into  the  public,  the  more  he  tells  it  that 
it  is  an  almost  if  not  quite  irredeemable  ass. 
the  more  the  public  reads  him,  whether  or  not 
it  loves  him.  Arnold  Bennett,  of  course,  has 
proved  that  he  likes  to  be  stroked  by  the  hand 
of  the  public,  his  purring  having  taken  the 
shape  of  overproduction  of  quality  below  ca- 
pability. This  means,  probably,  more  present 
fame,  and  certainly  more  money,  but  Arnold 
Bennett's  works  will  not  endure  as  they  might 
have  done  if  he  had  not  written  down  to  a 
loudly  applauding  public.  Bennett  is  a  man 
of  brilliant  abilities,  but  we  will  never  know, 
now,  how  far  he  might  have  gone  if  he  had 
adhered   to   his  earlier  standards. 

In  "The  Great  Adventure,"  a  dramatization 
of  his  novel  entitled  "Buried  Alive,"  Bennett 
rather  lets  himself  go,  and  administers  a  num- 
ber of  Shavian  whacks  to  the  British  public. 
It  is  easily  managed,  on  account  of  the  theme, 
which  is  the  sufferings  of  men  of  genius  at 
the  hands  of  their  dense  but  acclaiming  ad- 
mirers and  presumable  appreciators. 

Those  who  have  read  "Buried  Alive"  will 
remember  that  Ham  Carve,  a  painter  of  con- 
siderable fame,  tired  of  continual  attempts  to 
evade  the  fussy  inquisitiveness  of  the  public, 
and  of  unwelcome  endeavors  to  socially 
lionize  him,  not  to  mention  marry  him, 
became  possessed  of  an  idea  of  dazzling 
brilliancy,  when  an  indispensable  valet  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  died.  Ham  Carve  had 
so  successfully  eluded  public  attention  that  he 
was  able  to  carry  out  his  idea  and  pass  him- 
self off  as  his  valet;  and  having  fortuitously 
run  across  a  reposefully  literal  woman  of  the 
lower  middle  class  who  was  possesed  of  a 
practical  nature  and  fireside  talents  he  forth- 
with married  her  and  entered  upon  a  life  of 
bliss. 

_  Of  course  all  did  not  go  with  smoothness, 
in  spite  of  the  bliss,  even  in  a  farcical  satire. 
Carve  was  obliged  to  let  his  bequest  of 
£200,000  for  establishing  an  art  school  take 
its    course.      This,    however,    did    not    trouble 


him  nearly  so  much  as  the  grand  public 
funeral,  the  noisy  journalistic  statements  of 
"England's  grief,"  and  the  dedication  of  the 
front  pages  of  the  leading  journals  to  a  full 
recital  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and 
the  products  of  his  brush.  For  all  this  culmi- 
nated in  the  burial  of  Albert  Shawn,  his 
valet,   in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Here,  then,  was  Bennett's  opportunity  to  tell 
the  public  that  it  was  an  ass.  He  tells  it  a 
number  of  times  in  the  play,  with  neatness 
and  scientific  accuracy  of  cut  and  thrust.  He 
intimates  that  it  requires  a  big  benefaction 
from  an  artist  of  fame  for  him  to  be  interred 
in  the  Abbey,  the  honored  interment  being 
merely  a  reward  for  the  money.  He  politely 
informs  the  public  that  it  doesn't  know  any- 
thing about  art;  that  average  humanity  is  a 
dunderhead  anyway,  since  Ham  Carve's 
cousin  failed  to  recognize  or  identify  him 
when,  horrified  at  the  outrage  done  in  respect 
to  the  honors  paid  to  the  corse  of  his  rascal 
valet,  he  admits  his  own  identity  in  order  to 
prevent  it.  Bennett  carries  out  this  idea  fur- 
ther by  having  the  wife  of  the  dead  valet,  de- 
serted twenty-five  years  previously,  identify 
the  painter  as  the  absconding  husband. 

Bennett  intimates,  through  amusing  and  in- 
teresting happenings  in  the  play,  that  rich  art 
collectors  collect  for  love  of  the  game  in- 
stead of  to  gratify  their  appreciation  of  art, 
as  evidenced  in  the  character  of  Texel,  an 
American  millionaire  of  failing  eyesight,  who 
no  longer  can  see  his  collection  of  Ham 
Carve  pictures,  but  who  nevertheless  keeps 
onward,  right  on,  collecting  them. 

In  fact  the  public  gets  it  right  between 
the  eyes,  and  as  the  play  had  successful  run- 
both  in  London  and  the  East,  it  is  evident 
that  the  public  takes  kindly  to  a  certain 
amount  of  abuse  if  it  is  wittily  administered 
This  Arnold  Bennett  is  well  able  to  do,  al 
though  another  Bernard  Shaw  tendency  that 
Bennett  has  introduced  into  his  play — rather 
lengthy  conversations  without  action — is  no! 
so  successfully  employed  because  the  wit  does 
not  uniformly  hold  out  as  long  and  pyrotech- 
nically   as    Shaw's. 

But  the  idea  is  an  interesting  one,  and  the 
spectacle  of  the  painter's  enjoyment  of  a  wife 
who  knows  nothing  about  art  but  is  richiv 
endowed  with  homely  common  sense  most  edi- 
fying. It  recalls  the  domestic  peace  and  hap- 
piness that  attended  Ibsen  the  cross-grained, 
the  unsocial,  all  his  days,  because  his  wife 
respected  his  literary  reserves  and  confined 
her  ministrations  to  purely  material  things. 
It  would  seem  from  this  as  if  men  of  genius 
require  little  intellectual  sympathy  on  the 
hearthstone,  but  like  to  escape  from  their  ab- 
sorbing obsession  when  they  have  domestic 
conversations. 

"The  Great  Adventure"  should  offer  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  do  fine  comedy  work,  as 
there  are  a  number  of  characterizations  and 
situations   provocative   of   mirth. 

The  cross  purposes  resulting  from  Ham 
Curve's  borrowing  of  another's  identity  give 
the  principal  opportunities,  and  one  can  im- 
agine how  these  opportunities,  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  during  the  polishing  off  possible 
in  more  repeated  presentations  of  the  play, 
must  have  yielded  an  enjoyable  harvest  of 
satirical   humor. 

A  weekly  change  of  bill,  naturally,  prevents 
much  polishing  here,  although  much  improve- 
ment is  always  developed  as  the  play  goes  on, 
but  except  for  the  work  of  Misses  Morris  and 
Marchand  and  Messrs.  Maitland,  Morrison, 
and  Howard  the  acting  showed  the  inevitable 
signs  of  haste  in  getting  a  play  into  regular 
shape  for  the  weekly  presentation. 

But,  after  all,  "the  play's  the  thing,"  and 
we  are  well  pleased  at  the  opportunity  to  see 
an  Arnold   Bennett  play. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Annette  Kellerman  is  coming  next  week, 
but  this  week,  if  they  didn't  have  the  lady 
flesh  and  blood,  they  presented  a  series  of  ex- 
tremely interesting  photographs  showing  her 
in  various  fancy  dives,  with  the  speed  of  the 
camera  so  slowed  down  that  we  could  follow 
each  beautiful  muscular  motion  from  its  in- 
ception  to   its   end. 

There  is  a  playlet  on  this  week,  a  charac- 
teristically vaudevillian  offering  showing  the 
Ushers,  Fannie  Usher  playing  the  same  child 
part  in  a  new  playlet.  The  actress  has  made 
a  study  of  childish  movements,  poses,  and 
inflections,  and  the  audience  enjoys  both  the 
humor  and  the  sentimentality  of  the  little 
piece. 

Edgar  Allan  Woolf  didn't  strain  his  brains 
very  much  when  he  wrote  "Love  Letters"  for 
Elizabeth  Brice.  The  opportunities  he  had 
for  being  witty  he  did  not  avail  himself  of, 
but  the  piece  is  ornamented  with  his  name 
and  offers  opportunities  for  Elizabeth  Brice  to 
air  her  pretty  voice  and  diversify  her  char- 
acterizations, and  Gattison  Jones  is  a  very 
good  dancer. 

There  are  two  other  dancing  acts,  the  Gor- 
don Wildes  present  their  shadow  effects,  and 
McLallen  and  Carson  do  a  very  clever  stunt 
in  trick  skating,  in  which  Jack  McLallen  sur- 
passed anything  of  the  kind  we  have  hitherto 
seen.  Besides  his  comic  patter  was  amusing, 
the  man  being  something  of  a  humorist. 


J.  C.  Nugent  does  his  own  "line  of  talk" 
and  contrives  to  make  shrewd  hits  on  the 
topics  of  the  day,  and  Dora  Hilton,  the  young 
lady  with  "the  golden  voice,"  not  to  mention 
the  silver  gown  and  the  ostrich  feather  ac- 
companiments, sang  well  in  a  spectacular  and 
far-reaching  soprano.. 

Kenney  and  Hollis  furnished  a  scene  in 
which  Kenney  was  a  "nut,"  and  tickled  the 
audience  by  his  ready  improvisation,  his 
cheerful  impudence,  and  comic  and  limber 
take-off  of  a  monkey. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  size  of  gloves  indicates  the  number  of 
inches  around  the  knuckles  when  the  hand  is 
closed. 
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Telephones: 
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A  Restaurant  for  Discriminating  People 
354  Geary  Street,  adjoining  St.  Francis  Hotel 


Pardonable  Pride 


The  campaign  to  purchase  San 
Francisco's  water  supply  for  $37 ',- 
000,000  has  called  attention  to  facts 
in  which  we  take  a  pardonable 
pride. 

The  effioiency  of  this  Company, 
despite  handicaps  lasting  many 
years,  has  been  emphasized  in  all 
activities  dealing  with  the  purchase. 

San  Franciscans  know  more 
clearly  than  before  what  an  achieve- 
ment it  was  to  develop  these  proper- 
ties to  their  present  capacity  and 
maintain  at  top  efficiency  service  to 
73,000  consumers  using  37  million 
gallons  daily. 

The  Railroad  Commission,  fixing 
the  price  and  recommending  the 
purchase,  testifies  to  the  wise  fore- 
sight which  governed  the  construc- 
tion and  development  of  the  sys- 
tem. One  argument  the  commis- 
sion advances  is  that  Spring  Valley 
is  a  "going  concern"  which  should 
continue  to  pay  under  municipal 
ownership. 

J.  Waldo  Smith,  the  engineer  who 
built  the  New  York  water  supply, 
spending  upwards  of  $200,000,000, 
came  here  to  investigate  the  prop- 
erties and  the  price  fixed  by  the 
Commission.  In  approving  the 
project  he  writes  : 

"The  City  is  not  asked  to  pur- 
chase an  obsolete  plant  in  a  bad 
state  of  repair.  The  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  is  a  going  concern, 
capable  of  rendering  good  service, 
and  its  properties  can  be  developed 
sufficiently  to  provide  the  city  with 
water  for  many  years.  The  system 
has  been  designed  with  skill,  con- 
structed with  care  and  conscientious 
attention  to  detail.  The  physical 
structures  have  been  well  main- 
tained." 

Such  praise  is  very  gratifying  to 
a  Company  which  has  always 
striven  loyally  to  give  the  public 
"useful  service." 


SPRING  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

May  Robson  has  come  to  the  Columbia  The- 
atre with  her  comedy  success,  "Nobody's 
Fool."  There  will  be  no  Sunday  performance, 
the  final  week  opening  Monday,  February 
21st.  The  usual  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
matinees  will  be  given. 

"Nobody's  Fool"  is  from  the  pen  of  Alan 
Dale.  He  has  fitted  the  comedienne  with  a 
splendid  stellar  vehicle  in  which  she  proves 
more  than  ever  her  right  to  be  termed  Amer- 
ica's leading  feminine  comedy  light.  The  final 
performance  will  be  given  next  Sunday  night, 
February  26th.  

The  Curran  Theatre. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  Green- 
wich Village  Follies,  the  unique  comedy  pic- 
turing life  in  New  York's  Quartier  Latin,  will 
come  to  the  Curran  on  next  Monday  night 
for  a  limited  engagement.  Now  in  its  nine- 
tieth week,  the  "Follies"  has  been  the  vogue 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  all  the  large  cities  of  the  East.  It  will 
be  presented  here  identically  as  in  New  York 
at  the  Greenwich  Village  and  Nora  Bayes 
theatres.  With  a  disregard  for  the  conven- 
tions, its  creators  dispensed  with  all  awk- 
ward, cumbersome,  and  paint-daubed  scenery 
and  substituted  an  amazing  variety  of  drapes 
and  tapestries. 

Nor  was  the  producer  content  to  frame  the 
episodes  of  the  revue  with  the  ordinary  speci- 
men of  Broadway  showgirl.  He  searched 
out  distinct  types  in  the  artists'  and  illus- 
trators' studios  and  even  raided  the  shops  of 
the  modistes  in  search  of  their  best.  For  this 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  twenty  famous 
artists'  models,  an  assembly  unlike  anything 
ever  before  seen  upon  the  stage. 

The  "Follies"  numbers  among  its  array  of 
players  James  Watts,  an  English  star  whose 
travesties  on  the  art  of  Pavlowa  and  Farrar 
are  furiously  funny ;  Ted  Lewis,  with  his 
"laughing  trombones"  and  "delirious  clari- 
nets" ;  Al  Herman,  Sylvia  Jason,  Verna  Gor- 
don, Hickey  Brothers,  Jane  Carroll,  Irene  01- 
sen,  Emilie  Fitzgerald,  Warner  Gault,  and 
Mabelle  Jaunay. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

After  closing  the  Saturday  matinee  and 
evening  performance  of -this  week  with  Arnold 
Eennett's  "The  Great  Adventure,"  the  Mait- 
land Playhouse  will  open  on  Monday  night 
with  Sir  James  Barrie's  "Alice-Sit-by-the- 
Fire."  This  Barrie  play  proved  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  all  last  season's  perform- 
ances. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  wife  of  an  English 
officers  who  returns  to  her  home  from  India 
only  to  find  that  a  daughter,  having  seen  life 
from  the  problem  plays,  insists  on  being  the 
centre  of  attraction.  Alice  sits  by  the  fire- 
side, but  in  spite  of  that  is  the  strongest  char- 
acter of  the  play. 

"The  Great  Adventure"  has  been  attracting 
exceptionally  large  audiences  this  week  and 
will  continue  at  the  Maitland  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  week. 


The  Orpheum. 
Annette  Kellerman  is  the  star  of  next 
week's  Orpheum  bill.  She  has  returned  to 
vaudeville  with  many  laurels  accumulated 
during  her  film  and  Hew  York  Hippodrome 
successes.  Miss  Kellerman's  offering  will 
consist  of  a  revue  entitled  "A  Bit  o'  Every- 
thing." She  is  programmed  to  dance,  sing,  do 
impersonations,  walk  the  tight  wire,  talk  of 
her   movie    experiences,    and    hold    a   general 
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tete-a-tete  with  her  audiences.  Of  course, 
Miss  Kellerman  will  dive.  Assisting  her  will 
be  Walter  Hastings  and  the  team  Alton  and 
Allen. 

With  a  magnificent  display  of  costumes  rep- 
resentative of  the  refined  and  artistic  Parisian, 
pretty  Janet  of  France  is  to  present  her  mu- 
sical playlet  called  "Song  Shopping."  Co- 
operation is  to  be  lent  by  Charles  W.  Hamp. 
The  star  attained  her  sobriquet  when  she 
landed  in  this  country  on  a  mission  for  France 
at  a  time  when  war  was  raging  across  the 
seas.  She  liked  America  so  well  she  has  re- 
mained. 

By  capitalizing  the  funny  side  of  the  seri- 
ous Stuart  Barnes,  adept  monologist  of  the 
day,  should  reap  a  harvest  of  laughter  during 
his   next  week's  appearances. 

The  most  famous  dog  in  public  life  is  to 
visit  the  Orpheum  next  week.  Don  is  his 
name  and  with  Vokes,  his  partner  and  man- 
ager, the  combination  should  be  as  heartily 
indorsed  as  it  was  in  Paris  and  the  East. 
Don  is  known  to  every  one  as  the  inebriated 
dog  of  Mary   Pickford's  "Daddy  Long-Legs." 

Flo  and  Ollie  Walters  are  to  chat  and  sing 
in  the  Walters  way,  a  method  which  has  won 
the  two  girls  the  appropriate  appellation. 
"The   Two    Sunbeams." 

The  Ramsdells  and  Deyo,  an  established 
trio  of  musical  comedy  and  vaudeville  repute, 
are  to  present  an  entirely  new  and  original  act 
with  special  settings  and  stage  effects. 

Tuscano  Brothers  will  appear  in  their  roles 
of  skillful  wielders  of  Roman  axes.  The  two 
hurl  their  death-dealing  hatchets  at  terrifying 
speed. 

Charming  Elizabeth  Brice  in  "Love  Let- 
ters," with  Gattison  Jones,  will  continue  on 
next  week's  bill. 


Players  Theatre. 

Eugene  O'Neil's  drama,  "The  Emperor 
Jones,"  will  have  its  first  performance  outside 
of  New  York  City  at  the  Players  Theatre  on 
Bush  Street  for  the  opening  of  their  spring 
repertory  season,  Friday,   March   11th. 

The  story  of  the  play  is  that  of  a  Pullman 
car  porter  who  becomes  the  emperor  of  a 
West  Indian  isle  and  is  finally  overthrown  by 
his  own  fear  and  superstition. 

Carl  Kronke,  whose  notable  work  at  the 
Players  last  season  was  much  applauded,  will 
have  the  title-role,  made  famous  by  Charles 
Gilpin,  the  colored  actor,  who  is  still  playing 
with  the  original  company  in   the   East. 

The  play  was  first  produced  in  New  York 
by  the  Provincetown  Players  for  a  two-weeks 
run  at  their  own  little  theatre,  but  its  popu- 
larity steadily  increased  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  move  it  uptown  to  a  larger  theatre, 
where  it  is  now  drawing  capacity  houses. 

The  other  productions  to  be  included  in  the 
spring  repertory  season  are  Stuart  Walker's 
play,  "Jonathan  Makes  a  Wish" ;  two  Dun- 
sany  plays,  "A  Night  at  an  Inn"  and  "The 
Queen's  Enemies,"  and  revivals  of  two  old 
favorite  comic  operas,  "Girofle  Girofla"  and 
"Yoemen  of  the  Guard." 

The  Players  also  announce  the  appearance 
of  Ruth  St.  Denis  in  two  new  and  original 
plays  written  especially  for  her  by  local  play- 
wrights. , 

Symphony  Orchestra. 

Next  Sunday's  concert  in  the  Curran  The- 
atre will  be  the  next  to  the  last  in  the  Popular 
series  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. The  soloist  will  be  Horace  Britt,  who 
will  offer  three  short  'cello  numbers — Faure's 
"Romance,"  "The  Swan"  of  Saint-Saens,  and 
Glazounow's  "Serenade  Espagnole."  The  prin- 
cipal orchestral  items  are  Grieg's  second 
"Peer  Gynt"  suite,  the  "Theme  with  Varia- 
tions" from  Tschaikowsky's  Third  Suite,  and 
two  ballet  numbers  from  Saint-Saens'  "Sam- 
son and  Dalilah."  Other  shorter  numbers 
listed  are  Lassen's  "Festival  Overture,"  Gou- 
nod's "Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette,"  the 
"Norwegian  Wedding  Procession"  of  Grieg, 
the  "Valse  Triste"  of  Sibelius,  and  Johann 
Strauss'  "Perpetuum  Mobile." 

At  the  pair  of  regular  symphony  concerts 
to  be  given  next  Friday  and  Sunday  after- 
noons an  unusual  programme  will  be  offered, 
containing  two  works  to  be  given  for  the  first 
time  in  America.  The  principal  feature  on 
this  programme  is  the  "Amsterdam"  Sym- 
phony of  Cornells  Dopper,  a  vividly  descrip- 
tive work  portraying  scenes  in  Amsterdam. 
The  other  new  composition  is  the  "Vaegter- 
vise"  of  Paul  Juon,  a  fantasy  on  Danish  folk 
songs.  The  programme  will  open  with  the 
"Faust   Overture"  of  Wagner. 


"The  Sweetheart  Shop." 

"The  Sweetheart  Shop,"  with  two  carloads 
of  silken  scenery,  seven  musicians  who  have 
played  the  score  more  than  400  times,  a  spe- 
cial crew  of  thirty-four  stage  mechanics,  and 
a  company  of  fifty  is  announced  for  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  for  an  engagement  beginning 
Monday  night,  February  28th. 

This  is  the  original  cast  and  chorus  intact, 
as  played  twenty  weeks  in  Chicago,  ten  weeks 
in  New  York,  eight  weeks  in  Boston,  and  six 
weeks  in   Philadelphia. 

Among  the  principals  are  Harry  K.  Morton, 
Esther  Howard,  Zella  Russell,  Roy  Gordon, 
Mary    Harper,     Helen    Ford,     Marion     Saki, 


Daniel  Healy,  Clay  Hill,  and  Teddy  Hudson. 
There  is  a  large  chorus.  The  first  act  shows 
the  sweetheart  shop ;  then  follow  an  artist's 
studio  in  Greenwich  Village  and  a  Fifth  Ave- 
nue   (New  York)    auction   room. 

Anne  Caldwell  provided  the  book  and  lyrics 
and  Hugo  Felix,  composer  of  the  melodies  in 
"Pom  Pom"  and  "Madam  Sherry,"  the  music. 
There  are  fifteen  numbers. 


Leo  Ornstein,  the  dynamic  wizard  of  the 
piano,  he  who  so  filled  ^Eolian  Hall  in  New 
York  that  the  crowd  preempted  organ-pipes, 
stairways,  and  any  foothold  that  offered,  and 
who  was  to  have  come  to  San  Francisco  in 
March  under  Frank  Healy's  management,  has 
experienced  a  slight  breakdown  and  will  be 
obliged  to  suspend  all  concert  tours  for  the 
present.  The  pianist  writes  to  that  effect  to 
Frank  Healy,  the  announcement  bringing  dis- 
may to  the  many  who  had  looked  forward 
confidently  to  hearing  this  dynamic  genius, 
who  has  been  called  the  Cubist  of  the  Piano. 


Theatre-goers  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
"Beyond  the  Horizon,"  by  Eugene  O'Neil,  is 
to  be  given  very  shortly  at  the  Maitland  Play- 
house. Director  Arthur  Maitland  has  been 
especially  anxious  to  secure  this  play  and  only 
recently   secured   permission. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  CASH. 

While  business  men  throughout  the  United 
States  resort  to  the  daily  ledger  sheet  to  de- 
termine their  balance  on  hand  Uncle  Sam  is 
weighing  his  money  to  see  how  many  thou- 
sand dollars  he  has  varied  in  estimating  the 
wealth  in  the  coffers  of  the  Federal  treasury. 
With  Treasurer  John  Burke  leaving  office 
within  the  next  ten  days,  every  cent  that  be- 
longs to  the  United  States  must  be  counted 
and  turned  over  by  him  to  his  successor. 

The  treasury  is  about  the  busiest  spot  in 
the  national  capital  today.  Thousands  of 
clerks  are  going  over  the  details  of  the  coun- 
try's biggest  fiscal  year  to  put  things  in  ship 
shape  for  the  next  man  who  will  affix  his  sig- 
nature to  our  greenbacks  as  treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

Eighteen  pounds  of  gold  on  a  scale  repre- 
sents $5000  in  coin  of  the  realm.  As  attaches 
of  the  building  were  leaving  the  building  to- 
day in  a  truck  loaded  with  gold  two  bags, 
containing  $5000  each,  dropped  to  the  ground. 
The  wheels  of  the  heavy  truck  passed  over 
the  bags,  bursting  the  covering  and  scattering 
a  golden  shower  all  around  the  vehicle.  Im- 
mediately a  dozen  special  officers  on  duty  at 
the  treasury  were  around  the  truck.  The 
gold  pieces  were  gathered  up  and  counted  by 
two  men  before  being  put  in  new  bags  and 
replaced  in   the   truck. 

Millions  of  dollars  were  being  sent  to  the 
official  counting  room,  where  Uncle  Sam  goes 
over  his  monetary  resources  under  the 
heaviest  possible  protection.  On  January  5th 
there  were  on  hand  in  the  treasury  gold  coin 
and  bullion  amounting  to  more  than  $2,000,- 
000,000.  The  silver  amounted  to  $171,000,000. 
In  the  general  fund  there  were  coins  of  silver 
and  gold  whose  value   exceeded   $700,000,000. 

A  committee  composed  of  C.  N.  McGrooty, 
chairman ;  John  Moon,  who  represents  the 
treasurer ;  John  Burke  and  F.  E.  Rappert,  who 
represent  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is 
supervising  the  details  of  the  greatest  money 
count  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  United 
States,  it  was  declared  by  officials. 

In  weighing  his  money  Uncle  Sam  places 
a  bag  of  gold  coin  weighing  eighteen  pounds 
on  a  delicate  and  extremely  accurate  pair  of 
scales.  In  this  bag  is  gold  valued  at  $5000, 
and  it  is  afterwards  used  to  balance  the  scales 
when  the  other  bags  of  gold  are  weighed.  If 
the  slightest  variation  arises  the  scales  are 
examined  and  the  money  in  the  particular  bag 
counted  over  again.  This  is  done  by  two  men, 
who  are  under  the  protection  of  an  armed 
guard. 

In  the  silver  bags  the  weight  is  greater,  but 
not  so  the  money  value.  For  each  $1000  rep- 
resented by  a  bag  of  silver  the  scales  are 
pulled  up  to  the  fifty-six-pound  mark.  This 
makes  the  accounting  a  laborious  task  and  a 
score  of  men  are  employed  to  handle  the 
money. 

Within  a  few  days  the  count  of  money 
will  be  finished  and  John  Burke  will  receive 
a  receipt  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
count  the  funds  on  hand.  This  will  guarantee 
to  his  successor  that  there  is  no  shortage 
when  he  takes  office. 

The  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving  is 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  newly  printed 
currency,  hence  the  committee  need  but  count 
the  stacks  of  money  that  come  up  to  the  treas- 
ury every  day  from  the  paper  money  mint 
along  the  Potomac.  This  work  will  be  greatly 
simplified,  as  the  clerks  will  merely  check  in 
the  bundles  as  they  arrive  and  not  bother 
about  counting  the  individual  pieces  of  cur- 
rency. 

With  the  gold  and  silver,  however,  it  is  dif- 
ferent, as  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
bags  weigh  to  the  ounce  the  figure  required. 
Money  loses  its  weight  in  its  travels  all 
through  the  country.  A  silver  dollar  lose? 
considerable  weight  during  the  course  of  its 
travels.     The  worn   coins  are  gathered   up  by 
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the  treasury  officials  at  regular  intervals  and 
melted.  , 

Typical  of  a  recent  day's  business  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  the  general  fund  of  the  treasury 
there  was  $746,475,296.24.  The  day's  disburse- 
ments were  $393,232,267.44.  The  receipts 
were  the  same,  however,  so  the  daily  balance 
was  not  disturbed. — Meiv   York  Herald. 


People  may  be  wondering  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  German  waiters  who  before  the 
war  were  scattered  in  thousands  all  over  the 
earth.  Have  they  found  other  work  to  do 
now  that  their  field  of  employment  is  re- 
strcted  ?  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  their  dis- 
appearing as  a  class?  A  recent  visit  to  Ger- 
many enables  Arthur  Mills,  correspondent  of 
the  London  Mail,  to  answer  emphatically  in 
the  negative.  "Never  have  I  been  in  a  coun- 
try where  waiters  are  so  numerous  as  in  Ger- 
many today,"  writes  Mr.  Mills.  "In  hotels 
and  restaurants  they  fall  over  each  other  in 
their  efforts  to  reach  one's  table.  One  gets 
the  impression  that  German  waiters  have  been 
gathered  back  to  their  Fatherland  from  all  the 
corners  of- the  earth.  Seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  them  speak  English  perfectly.  Partly  pride 
in  his  linguistic  ability,  partly  the  hope  of  an 
ultimate  'tip,'  makes  the  German  waiter  abroad 
most  anxious  to  oblige  the  Englishman.  If 
encouraged  to  talk  he  expresses  himself  as 
full  of  regret  for  the  good  old  days  when  he 
was  an  employee  of  an  establishment  in  Eng- 
land— perhaps  in  one  of  the  big  London  res- 
taurants, perhaps  at  a  coast  resort  hotel." 


To  warn  miners  of  impending  danger  a 
strong-smelling  liquid  is  injected  into  the 
main  compressed  air  line  at  the  surface.  This 
liquid  is  quickly  vaporized  and  carried  to  all 
parts  cf  the  mine  where  compressed  air  is 
used.  Tests  prove  that  an  entire  mine  can 
be   saturated  in  about  eight  minutes. 


The  "short-circuit"  bug  is  a  beetle  of  Cali- 
fornia which  is  able  to  bore  through  wood  and 
alloyed  substances  which  are  harder  than  lead. 
Hundreds  of  telephones  are  out  of  commission 
because  of  the  depredations  of  this  beetle, 
which  bores  holes  in  the  cables,  allowing  the 
rain  to  enter. 
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Second    and    Last  Week  Begins  Mon.,  Feb.   21 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

MAY  ROBSON 

In  Her  New  Comedy  Success 

"NOBODY'S  FOOL" 

By  Alan  Dale 

Monday,  Feb.  28— "THE  SWEETHEART 
SHOP."  Original  cast  and  production  guaran- 
teed. 
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Next    Week — Starting    Sunday 

Annette  Kellerman 

Flo    and    Ollie    Walters 
Janet  of  Stuart  Vokci  ■' 

France  Barnes 

Ramsdells  &  Deyo  Tuscar 

Topics   of   Day 

Elizabeth  Brice 

SPECULATORS'  TICKETS  NOT  HOX  - 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

It  has  been  said — but  probably  it  is  untrue 
— that  the  first  thought  of  a  woman  when 
confronted  with  an  emergency  is  of  how  she 
shall  dress  for  the  part-  It  does  not  matter 
what  the  emergency  is,  it  is  regarded  pri- 
marily as  the  occasion  for  a  costume. 

Perhaps  it  is  for  that  reason  that  Eastern 
newspapers  devote  a  column  or  more  to  the 
costumes  recently  selected  in  New  York  by 
Mrs.  Harding.  Now  a  woman  who  is  in  the 
public  eye  has  to  be  a  little  cautious  nowa- 
days. She  must  not  seem  to  be  stingy,  for 
there  is  nothing  quite  so  unpopular  as  mean- 
ness in  expenditures.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  must  not  be  extravagant.  A  thousand 
lynx-eyed  observers  are  on  the  watch  for  that. 
We  can  easily  imagine  the  kind  of  exordium 
trembling  on  the  tips  of  their  detestable  pens 
We  know  how  it  goes:  "At  a  time  when 
there  is  a  lamentable  scarcity  of  dill  water 
and  peppermint  throughout  Germany  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  first  lady  of  the  land," 
etc  Or,  "Reports  of  the  high  price  of  butcher 
knives  among  the  Eashi-Bazouks  has  had  no 
restraining  effects  upon  the  purchases  of  mil- 
linery effected  by  Mrs.  Harding  in  New 
York."  There  is  always  some  one  to  tell  us 
of  the  suffering  that  we  might  save  if  wc 
would  only  give  up  cigarettes,  or  powdering 
our  noses.  If  these  people  would  apply  their 
hateful  arithmetical  genius  to  figuring  out 
their  income-tax  returns  with  some  approach 
to  accuracy  it  would  go  far  to  relieve  the 
financial  stringency  now  said  to  prevail  in 
governmental   circles. 

It  seems  that  Mrs.  Harry  S.  New  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Harding  on  her  shopping  ex- 
cursions, and  Mrs.  New  was  not  unwilling  to 
make  some  guarded  revelations  as  to  their 
scope  and  nature.  The  voice  of  the  traducer 
had  already  been  raised,  and  so  Mrs.  New"s 
first  task  was  to  correct  the  libelous  asser- 
tion that  Mrs.  Harding  had  purchased  ten  hats 
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from  one  establishment.  We  can  imagine  no 
reason  why  Mrs.  Harding  should  not  purchase 
ten  hats  if  she  wanted  them,  or  why  such  a 
thing  should  be  made  the  subject  either  of 
an  accusation  or  a  defense.  Mrs.  Harding, 
said  her  friend,  had  not  been  indulging  in  a 
shopping  orgy.  She  had  been  selecting  a 
wardrobe,  and  not  a  very  large  one.  While 
she  had  recognized  the  necessity  of  being 
gowned  suitably,  she  had  also  recognized  the 
fact  "that  there  were  other  things  to  be  con- 
sidered." 

Mrs.  Harding,  said  Mrs.  New,  is  partial  to 
foulards,  whatever  foulards  may  be.  For 
street  wear  Mrs.  Harding  preferred  one-piece 
dresses  with  wraps  to  coat  suits.  Blue  pre 
dominates,  but  there  were  also  grays  and 
greens  in  the  colors  of  the  new  costumes. 
It  was  also  understood  that  Mrs.  Harding  had 
bought  no  jewelry,  or  any  dresses  that  could 
be  considered  in  any  way  to  be  foreign. 

"All  Mrs.  Harding's  gowns,"  said  Mrs.  New. 
"have  been  specially  designed  for  her.  and 
they  are  all  American.  She  has  been  particu- 
larly careful  in  distributing  her  orders.  Mrs. 
Harding  does  not  care  for  jewelry.  Mrs. 
Harding  also  wished  me  to  say  that  she  ha* 
been  wonderfully  rested  here.  She  will  be  in 
Washington  until  the  middle  of  next  week, 
when  she  will  leave  for  Florida." 

Mrs.  Harding  was  not  only  costumed  during 
her  visit  to  New  York.  She  was  also  filmed. 
She  had  said  in  advance  that  she  would  not 
allow  herself  to  be  filmed.  She  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  ordinary  photography,  but  she 
drew  the  line  at  motion  pictures,  and  she  drew 
it  with  a  firm  hand.  But  there  was  one 
moving-picture  man  who  was  resolved  to  have 
his  way.  He  had  followed  Mrs.  Harding 
everywhere.  He  had  camped  with  his  camera 
at  her  hotel  door  from  9  until  5  for  five  con- 
secutive days.  He  had  been  so  persisten'. 
that  he  had  finally  succeeded  in  softening  the 
hearts  of  the  Secret  Service  msn  assigned  to 
Mrs.  Harding's  party.  When  two  little  girl 
scouts  with  a  floral  offering  were  admitted 
to  the  house,  the  camera  man  followed  them 
upstairs,  and  when  Mrs.  Harding  heard  the 
story  of  his  perseverance  she  capitulated  at 
once  and  he  was  allowed  to  take  his  pictures 
in  triumph. 

Those  who  attend  the  International  Sill: 
Show  now  open  in  New  York  may  see  the 
new  shade  of  blue  that  has  been  named  "Firs* 
Lady  of  the  Land."  It  is  said  by  silk  manu- 
facturers that  it  will  become  as  popular  as 
the  "Alice  Blue"  that  was  named  for  Miss 
Alice  Roosevelt,  now  Mrs.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth. 


Senator  Smoot  asks  that  it  be  made  a  penal 
offense   to   smoke  in   buildings   of  the   I    - 
rive    departments    and    independent    establish- 
ments,   and    he   introduced    a   motion    to    that 
effect.     Senator  Smoot  wished  it  to  be  under- 
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stood  that  he  was  solicitous  for  the  safely  of 
public  documents,  but  his  true  motive  was  t. 
sudden  realization  that  people  were  actually 
being  allowed  to  do  something  that  they 
wanted  to  do.  That  was  obviously  intolerable 
in   a   free  country. 

"This  language  is  broad  enough  to  include 
the  White  House,"  said  Senator  Robinson. 
"The  President  couldn't  give  a  dinner  and  he 
and  his  guests  couldn't  smoke  afterward  with- 
out violating  this  proposed  law.  Besides,  I 
would  like  to  know  why  the  committee  that 
reported  this  amendment  excluded  the  Capitol 
and  the  offices  of  senators." 

He  said  that  under  the  language  of  the 
Smoot  amendment  the  President  of  the  United 
Siates  would  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  when 
he  lighted  a  pipe  or  a  cigar,  but  senators 
could  smoke  as  they  pleased. 

Senator  Shields  of  Tennessee  suggested  that 
the  only  way  to  protect  the  government  build- 
ings adequately  would  be  to  stop  smoking  in 
the  whole  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Senator  Fletcher  of  Florida  humorously 
suggested  the  wisdom  of  an  imprisonment 
penalty. 

Senator  Smith  of  Arizona,  who  was  smok- 
ing a  cigar  in  the  cloak  room,  threw  it  away 
when  he  heard  the  tumult  and  entered  the 
chamber  in  an  indignant  frame  of  mind.  He 
is  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  by  which 
the  amendment  was  adopted,  but  he  was  ab- 
sent when  it  was  done. 

"I  want  to  make  the  declaration  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  it  in  the  committee,"  he  said, 
"or  I  would  have  opposed  it  as  the  entering 
wedge  of  the  most  contemptible  and  restrain- 
ing blue  law,  backed  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  ever  proposed  to  suit  the 
particular  tastes  of  different  gentlemen  who 
find  great  pleasure  in  looking  over  all  parts  of 
the  human  body  to  see  if  they  can  not  find  a 
boil.  No  one  who  stands  for  this  smokes  at 
all,  probably.  I  will  not  mention  any  names, 
but  when  a  senator  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  was  asked  if  he  would  have  2 
cigar  he  said  he  did  not  smoke,  he  never 
chewed,  and  he  had  never  taken  a  drink  of 
whisky  in  his  life.  Another  member  of  the 
committee,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  this  country",  turned  to  him,  calling  him  by 
name,  and  said :  'What  do  you  do  to  smell 
like  a  man  "'  " 

He  pictured  the  solace  of  smoking  to  the 
farmer,  the  working  man.  and  men  in  general. 

"Now,"  he  added,  "we  are  going  to  fix  him 
ready  with  the  wings  of  Heaven  by  putting  on 
him  another  embargo  in  the  shape  of  a  pro- 
vision that  he  shall  not  have  even  the  consola- 
tion of  a  cigar  after  a  day  of  hard  work. 

"I  protest,"  Senator  Smith  went  on,  "against 
an  effort  to  raise  the  great  American  of  the 
future  under  a  glass  globe,  as  you  protect  tht 
delicate  tints  of  a  frail  flower,  not  letting  the 
winds  of  Heaven  visit  his  damask  cheek  too 
roughly.  You  will  raise  a  generation  of  dudes 
and   nincompoops." 

Senator  Robinson  suggested  there  were 
ladies  in  the  departments  that  smoked  and 
that  it  might  be  well  to  prohibit  chewing 
gum. 

The  Smoot  amendment  included  "lighted 
tobacco"  in  any  form,  and  this  led  Senator 
Knox  to  suggest  in  view  of  the  quality  of 
some  of  the  product  that  it  include  "alleged 
tobacco." 


Fishing 

_  ROM  the  sea  that  starts  our  coastline  is  c 
*■    a  constant  source  of  wealth  which  has  c 
rise  to  two  of  the  West's  greatest  enterprises— the 
fishing  and  canning  industries.     Annually  these 
allied  activities  set  millions  of  dollars  in  circulation 
and  give  employment  to  hosts  of  workers. 

Business,  like  the  individual,  passes  through  many 
moods  and  phases  until  it  reaches  and  holds  the 
normal.  It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  bank,  the 
present  business  of  the  West  to  put  its  house  in 
order  and  prepare  itself  not  only  to  meet  the  op- 
portunity which  lies  ahead,  but  also  to  hasten  the 
return  of  healthy  and  stable  prosperity.  To  the 
achievement  of  this  end  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
tribute our  banking  experience  and  facilities. 
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President  Milleranc  of  France  inaugurated 
with  the  new  year  an  epoch-making  and  revo- 
lutionary reform,  which  is  of  a  nature  to 
commend  itself  to  the  English-speaking 
people  in  all  corners  of  the  world.  For  he 
decreed  the  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  kiss 
as  part  and  parcel  of  official  etiquette. 

Until  this  innovation  it  had  been  incum- 
bent upon  the  Chief  Executive  to  bestow  a 
kiss  upon  even-  man  whom  he  invests  with 
the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  upon  the 
prize-winners  at  the  scholastic  commence- 
ment exercises  at  which  he  may  be  present, 
upon  the  girls  and  young  women  who  pre- 
sent him  with  flowers  at  public  receptions. 
and  upon  the  small  boys  who  address  to  him 
verses  of  welcome.  He  is  supposed  to  em- 
brace foreign  royal  personages  whom  he  may 
visit  or  entertain  in  his  official  capacity.  He 
is  even  expected  to  impress  a  chaste  salute 
upon  the  cheeks  of  any  pot-bellied  mayor  or 
vinegar-faced  and  attenuated  provincial  _  dig- 
nitary who  may  deciaim  from  typewritten 
notes  a  patriotic  oration,  the  kiss  being  sup- 
posed to  constitute  a  recognition  of  the  sen- 
timents enunciated,  rather  than  a  tribute  to 
the  doubtful  pulchritude  of  the  speaker. 

Although  only  a  few  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  elevation  of  Alexandre  Millerand 
to  the  presidency  of  the  republic,  he  has  been 
required  by  traditional  and  time-honored 
rules  of  etiquette  relating  to  his  high  office 
to  bestow  many  thousands  of  ceremonial 
kisses,  mostly  upon  the  uninviting  bearded 
and  unbearded  cheeks  of  members  of  the 
masculine  persuasion. 

He  does  not  like  it. 

He  has  shown  no  hesitation  about  his  dis- 
taste for  this  purely  ceremonial  form  of  os- 
culation. He  has,  indeed,  declined  to  adhere 
any  longer  to  the  custom.  He  has  decreed  its 
abolition,  and  henceforth  he  will  give  an  ex- 
pression of  his  thanks,  of  his  good-will,  and 
of  his  regard  by  means   of   a  good,   honest, 


wholesome,  and  manly  handshake  in  lieu  of  a 
kiss. 


To  prevent  damage  due  to  explosion  the 
head  of  a  Columbus,  Ohio,  firm  has  had  the 
combination  of  his  safe  painted  on  the  face 
of  the  strong  box  for  the  benefit  of  the  crook 
who  would  otherwise  blow  it  open. 


A  Danish  physician  has  discovered  a  new 
fluid  which  removes  all  pain  in  wounds.  It  is  . 
a  powerful  disinfectant. 
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Coder  American  Flag 
Passengers  and  Freight 
TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,   Yokohama, 
Kobe,    Shanghai.   Manila  and  Hongkong 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  to  Manila,  Saigon,  Singa- 
pore, Colombo,  an<l   Calcutta 
PANAMA  SERVICE 
San     Francisco     and     Los     Angeles     to 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 
SHANGHAi-HONG  K0NG-CALCUITA  SERVICE 
(Freight  Only) 
SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 
( Freight    Only  t    via    Panama    Canal 
ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE  (Frac*  Orfj) 
San     r  rancisco.     Honolulu,     Yokohama, 
Kobe,       Tientsin.       Shanghai,       Manila, 
Saigon,    Singapore.    Calcutta,    Colombo, 
Bombay.  Alexandria,  Eizerta,  Marseilles. 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Cristobal, 
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To  and    From   European    Ports 
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WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEONS'   INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

441  Sntter  St- Entire  Building.    Telephone 
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SPANISH.  Translation 

From  the  University  of  Paris       521  Shreve  Bid?. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Kitty,  aged  four,  had  been  naughty  and  her 
father  had  had  to  administer  vigorous  correc- 
tion before  going  to  business.  That  an  im- 
pression had  been  made  was  apparent  when, 
on  his  return  from  business  in  the  evening, 
Kitty  called  up  stairs  with  frigid  politeness : 
"Mother,  your  husband's  home." 


"I  understand,"  remarked  Callahan  to  his 
friend  Casey,  "that  the  judge  fined  ye  $10  for 
assaultin'  Coughlin  the  other  day."  "He  did 
that,"  answered  Mr.  Casey,  "an*  it  was  a  proud 
moment,  I'll  tell  ye,  whin  I  heard  the  sin- 
tince."  "How's  that?"  "I'm  thinkin',"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Casey,  "that  it  showed  which  one 
of  us  had  the  best  of  the  fight." 


the  reply.  "Well,  Casey,  did  ye  iver  drive  a 
mule  ?"  "Yis,  sor."  "What  did  ye  say  when 
you  wanted  him  to  stop  ?"  "Whoa."  The 
sergeant  turned  away  and  immediately  put  his 
squad  in  motion.  After  they  had  advanced  a 
dozen  yards  or  so  he  bawled  out  at  the  top 
of  his  lungs!     "Squad,  halt!     Whoa,   Casey!" 


Dugald  M'Tavish,  the  all-round  athlete  and 
sportsman  in  the  village,  entered  his  name  for 
all  events  in  the  recent  local  Highland  games. 
The  first  event  on  the  programme  was  the 
half-mile,  and  of  eight  runners  Dugald  fin- 
ished eighth.  "Dugald,  Dugald,"  said  a  fellow- 
Scot,  "why  do  you  not  run  faster?"  "Run 
faster!"  he  said  scornfully,  "an'  me  reservin' 
masel  for  the  bagpipe  competition." 


,  A  Brooklyn  man  claims  that  the  oldest  joke 
is  the  one  about  the  six-year-old  boy  who  said 
to  his  father  one  day :  "Daddy,  I  want  to  get 
married."  "And  who  are  you  going  to 
marry  ?"  asked  his  father.  "I'm  going  to 
marry  grandma,"  was  the  reply.  "Huh  !"  said 
'his  father.  "Do  you  think  I  would  let  you 
•marry  my  mother?"  "Why  not?"  demanded 
the  boy.    "You  married  mine,  didn't  you?" 


,  An  Irish  drill  sergeant  was  instructing  some 
recruits  in  the  mysteries  of  marching  move- 
ments, and  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  a 
countryman  of  his  to  halt  when  the  command 
was  given.  After  explaining  and  illustrating 
several  times,  he  approached  the  recruit,  sized 
jhim  up  silently  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and 
'then  demanded  his  name.     "Casey,   sir,"   was 
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The  Smiths  were  moving  and  selling  some 
things  they  did  not  need  in  the  new  home. 
Mrs.  Smith  found  an  old  gas  lamp.  Now  in 
their  new  home  they  were  to  have  electricity, 
so,  knowing  it  would  no  longer  be  of  use, 
she  turned  to  ten-year  Teddy  and  said:  "Ted, 
take  this  over  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  try  to  sell 
it.  Get  a  half-dollar  for  it  if  you  can.  If  you 
can't,  take  a  quarter."  Teddy  took  it  over  to 
Mrs.  Brown.  "Here's  a  lamp  mother  said  to 
sell  to  you  for  a  half-dollar  if  you  wanted  to 
pay  that,  and  if  you  don't  you  can  have  it 
for  a  quarter."  Needless  to  say,  he  came 
home  with  the  quarter. 


Clarence,  the  footman,  called  his  master  on 
the  telephone.  "I  regret  to  inform  you,  sir. 
that  your  house  is  on  fire,"  came  the  voice 
across  the  phone.  "What  a  terrible  misfor- 
tune. But  my  wife — is  she  safe?"  queried  hi? 
master.  "Quite  safe,  sir;  she  got  out  among 
the  first."  "And  my  daughters — are  they  all 
right?"  "All  right,  sir;  they  were  with  their 
mother."  "And  what  about  my  mother-in- 
law  ?"  "That  is  what  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  about,  sir.  Your  mother-in-law  is  asleep 
on  the  third  floor,  and  knowing  your  regard 
tor  her  comfort,  I  wasn't  sure  whether  I 
ought  to  disturb  her  or  not,  sir." 


The  young  wife  met  her  husband  on  the 
doorstep.  Before  he  had  taken  off  his  over- 
coat she  began:    "John,  the  cook  has  left '' 

"Now,  Ethel,"  said  the  man,  reproachfully,  "is 
it  right  to  meet  me  with  such  news  when  I 
return  home  late  from  the  office,  tired  out 
and  hungry  ?"     "But,  John,  I  merely  want  to 

say  the  cook  has  left "     "Yes,  I  know  you 

merely  want  to  say.  And  I  merely  want  to 
say  that  it's  a  shame  that  this  household  is 
always  in  a  state  of  upset.  Other  women 
manage  to  keep  their  servants.  Why  can't 
you?"  "John,  I  will  speak.  The  cook  knew 
you  would  be  late,  so  she  left  a  cold  chicken 
and  custard  pudding  on  the  dining-room  table 
for  you."  "Well,  Ethel,  why  in  the  world 
didn't  you  say  that  at  first  ?" 


The  teacher  was  explaining  things  to  the 
boys  in  his  class.  "For  instance,  I  want  to  in- 
troduce water  into  the  house.  I  turn  it  on. 
The  pipes  and  every  convenience  are  in  order, 
but  I  get  no  water.  Can  any  of  you  tell  me 
why?"  He  expected  the  children  to  see  that  it 
was  because  he  had  not  made  a  connection 
with  the  main  in  the  street.  The  boys  looked 
perplexed.  They  could  not  see  why  the  water 
should  refuse  to  run  into  his  premises  after 
such  faultless  plumbing.     "Can  no  one  tell  me 
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what  I  have  neglected?"  reiterated  the  good 
man,  looking  at  the  many  wondering  faces 
bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  problem.  "J 
know,"  squeaked  one  boy  at  last;  "you  don't 
pay  up." 


The  steam  launch  belonging  to  a  battleship 
sprang  a  leak  and  sank  rapidly.  Near  by  an 
old  seaman  was  leisurely  rowing  a  boat,  but 
he  made  no  attempt  to  go  to  the  rescue.  The 
launch's  crew  managed  to  swim  to  the  boat, 
and  as  they  scrambled  on  board  one  of  them 
said  to  the  boatman:  "Why  on  earth  didn't 
you  come  to  the  rescue  ?  Didn't  you  see  we 
were  sinking  fast?"  "Why,  bless  ye!"  said 
the  old  salt,  stolidly,  "I  thought  your  craft  was 
one   of  those   blessed   submarines." 


He  was  an  elderly  son  of  the  soil  and  he 
had  all  the  farmer's  savage  hatred  of  rates 
and  taxes  of  every  kind  and  description.  To 
add  insult  to  injury,  a  perky  little  Jack-in- 
office  of  a  rate  collector  called  on  him  one 
day  for  taxes  of  kind  and  description  he  had 
already  paid.  Unfortunately  the  farmer  could 
not  find  the  receipt.  "I  explained  this  to  him," 
he  remarked  to  a  friend  of  his  later,  "and 
would  you  believe  it,  Bill,  the  feller  began  to 
2buse  me  ?"  "Did  he  ?"  said  Bill.  "And  what 
did  you  do  ?"  "Do !  I  remonstrated  with 
him."  "You  did.  To  what  effect  ?"  "I  dunno 
exactly,  but  the  shovel  got  broke." 


Governor  Channing  of  Massachusetts,  dis- 
cussing the  high  cost  of  living  in  France,  said 
the  other  day:  "In  Paris,  you  know,  a  good 
pair  of  shoes  fetches  $50,  and  a  good  meal 
about  as  much.  Well,  a  young  lawyer  started 
on  a  brief  vacation  trip  to  Paris  in  June,  and 
he  long  overstayed  his  time.  On  his  return 
in  late  September  a  friend,  who  knew  he  was 
none  too  flush,  said  to  him  :  'Why  did  you 
remain  so  long  in  Paris,  Jim?'  'My  friends 
kept  me  there,'  Jim  answered.  'Your  friends? 
Why,  Jim,  I  didn't  know  you  have  any  friends 
in  Paris.'  'I  haven't.  My  friends  are  all  in 
Oshkosh,  and  they  refused  to  send  me  any 
money.'  " 


Mabel  was  telling  Isabel  of  the  shy  young 
man  that  had  for  some  months  been  "gone" 
on  her,  but  whose  suit  had  languished  because 
he  simply  hadn't  the  courage  to  speak  out. 
Finally,  Mabel  said,  she  decided  that  it  was 
"up  to  her"  to  take  decisive  measures.  Ac- 
cordingly the  next  time  he  called  she  pointed 
to  the  carnation  in  his  buttonhole  and  said  : 
"I'll  give  you  a  kiss  for  that  carnation." 
Whereupon  the  bashful  suitor's  color  outdid 
the  carnation  in  brilliancy,  but  the  exchange 
was  effected.  Then  the  young  man  grabbed 
his  hat  and  started  to  leave  the  room.  "Where 
are  you  going?"  demanded  Mabel,  surprised. 
"To  the  florist's  for  more  carnations,"  he 
called  out  as  he  shot  through  the  dorway. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Threnody. 
You  passed  me  on  the  road  that  day. 
The  flowers  were  bright,  the  month  was  May, 

The  grasses,  rippling  waves  of  green; 

The   world   and  you  were   seventeen 
And  life  was  lightsome — life  was  gay. 

But  ah!   for  me  'twas  all  agley. 
The  clouds  grew  dark;  the  skies  grew  gray; 
The  fragrant  breeze  grew  chill  and  keen — 
You  passed  me. 

W  by,  when  I  bought  my  Cramped  Coupe 
The  dealer  swore  she'd  run  away 
From  any  car.     Yet,    Geraldine, 
Driving    a    measly    Fliwerine, 
As  I  were  anchored  there  to  stay — 
You    passed    me! 

— Baron    Ireland   in   Judge. 


Paradoxygen. 
The    atmosphere    is    decidedly    queer, 

It's    evident    everywhere. 
I'm  not   feeling  well,    and  the   reason:    I    smell 

Paradoxygen  in  the  air! 

This    rarefaction    agrees    with    some, 

But  I,  who  am  bourgeois,   find 
It    hard   as   the   deuce  on   the   lungs — and   a   truce 

I   seek  with   the    Chesterton    mind! 

Oh,  Gilbert,   I  know  there  are  many  who  like 
Your  talks  on   "The  Darkness  of  Light," 

"The  Shortness  of  Length"  and  "The  Weakness  of 
Strength" 
And  the  one  on  "The  Lowness  of  Height." 

They  tell  me  you're  simply  immense,  old  dear, 
In  that  speech  on  "The  Upness  of  Down," 

And  I  also  have  read  that  you  knock  'em  dead 
In  the  one  on  "The  Blueness  of  Brown." 

My   neighbor  keeps  telling  me,   "How   I    adore 

His    'Legality   of  the    Illicit,* 
And   I've   also    a   liking   intense    for    his  striking 

"Obscurity   of  the    Explicit!'  " 

But    I    am    unmoved.      What's    the    reason?      Oh, 
well, 
The  same   I  intend   to   expound 

Some  evening  next  week,  when  I'm  going  to  speak 
On    "The    Shallowness    of    the    Profound." 
— Edward  Anthony  in   the  New   York  Herald. 


"Do  tell  us  about  the  great  wild  West,"  said 
the  impressionable  young  woman.  "You  may 
not  believe  it,"  replied  the  tourist,  "but  I 
found  a  little  town  in  North  Dakota  where 
there  was  not  a  single  motion-picture  the- 
atre."— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 
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Motes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  p2St  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.  Samuel  Ewell  of  Marysville  has  announced 
the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Helen  Ewell 
Bull,  and  Mr.  Harold  Reynolds  of  New  York. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in  May  in  British 
Guiana,  South  America,  where  Mr.  Reynolds  is  in 
business. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Ginoux  of  Oakland  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Lucille  Lillian  Ginoux,  and  Mr.  Harry  Small,  son 
of  Mrs.  Heriott  Small.  No  date  has  been  set  for 
the  wedding. 

Mr.  Philip  Westcott  gave  a  dinner  Friday  even- 
ing at  the  San  Francnsco  Golf  and  Country  Cluh 
for  Miss  Marian  Leigh  Mailliard  and  Dr.  Walter 
Baldwin. 

Mrs.  Butler  Breeden  entertained  at  dinner  Mon- 
day evening  at  the  St-  Francis. 

Miss  Alice  Griffith  entertained  at  tea  last  week 
in  compliment  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Grenfell 
of  Labrador.  Among  those  asked  to  meet  the 
visitors  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Sherman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norman  Livermore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton Esberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Graupner,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Lucas,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Whipple,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Kittle,  Mrs.  Alfred  Mc- 
Laughlin, Mrs.  Hasket  Derby,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Bradley,  Mrs.  Marcus  Kosbland,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Dfbblee,  Miss  Nellie  Stow,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ashe. 

Mrs.  William  Penman  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
last  Friday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Edward  Hume  gave  a  luncheon  last  week 
in  Piedmont  for  Mrs.  Stuart  Rawlings,  the  guests 
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having  included  Mrs.  Clinton  Walker,  Mrs.  Adolph 
Graupner,  Mrs.  Delmar  Clinton,  Mrs.  Spencer 
Buckbee,  Mrs.  George  Chase,  Mrs.  Clarence  Oddie, 
Mrs.  William  Shea,  Mrs.  William  Knowles,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Sherman,  and  Mrs.   Francis  Shook. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  Monday  by  Mrs,  Harry 
Dodge  at  the  Fairmont.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  Marshall  Madison,  Mrs.  George  Wolff,  Mrs. 
Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Mrs. 
Francis  Langton,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Charles 
Hunt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Frederick  St,  Goar,  Mrs.  Alger- 
non Gibson,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Helen 
St.  Goar,  Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss  Lucy  Hanchett, 
Miss  Elena  Folger  and  Miss  Betty  Folger. 

Mr.  John  Zeile  gave  a  dinner  and  theatre  party- 
Monday  night,  his  guests  having  been  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Moody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Matthews,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Miss  Jenine  Blair,  Miss 
Frances  Ames,  Miss  Eleanor  Welty,  Miss  Jose- 
phine Drown,  Mr.  Hubert  Stowitts,  Mr.  Jack  Sut- 
ton, Mr.  Everett  Griffin,  and  Mr.  Handlin 
Threikeid. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Madison  entertained  at  tea  Tues- 
day in  honor  of  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray. 

Mrs.  Richard  Blatchford  gave  a  tea  Friday  at 
the  Fairmont,  her  guests  having  included  Mrs. 
John  McDonald,  Mrs.  Carl  Rhodin,  Mrs.  Gerald 
Brant,  Mrs.  J.  Studebaker  Johnson,  Mrs.  Guy 
Carlton,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Mearnd,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Brown, 
Mrs.  George  Gillis,  Mrs.  Alfred  Black,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam White,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Clarke,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Baxter, 
Mrs.  CAT.  Cabaniss,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Kelly,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Alvord,  Miss  Nellie  Carlton,  Miss  Chris- 
tine Hart.  Miss  Stella  Austin,  and  Miss  Rose 
Clarke. 

Mrs.  Mendell  Welcher  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Harrv  Fair,  Mrs.  Harry  Miller,  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Faye,  Mrs.'  H.  P.  Faye,  Jr.,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Robertson,  Mrs.  Harrison  Clay,  Miss  Laura  Mil- 
ler, Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Eda  Faye,  and 
Miss  Eleanor  Robinson. 

Miss  Johanna  Volkmann  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Alan  Cline  gave  a  tea  Monday  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Grant  de  Remer.  The  hostess  was  as- 
sisted in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet,  Mrs. 
Drummond  MacGavin,  Mrs.  Charles  Cbristin,  Mrs. 
Robert  Irvine,  Mrs,  Dement  Gray,  Mrs,  Adrian 
Applegarth,  Mrs.  Andrew  Lawson,  Mrs.  Dutro 
Cale,  and  Mrs.  Duval  Moore. 

Mrs.  George  Cameron  entertained  at  luncheon 
Friday. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  luncheon  and  the- 
atre party  Saturday  for  Miss  Florence  Welch. 
Among  those  at  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller, 
Mrs.  Ernest  Stent,  Mrs.  Charles  Harley,  Miss 
Grace  Hamilton,  Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  Miss  Fran- 
ces Stent,  Miss  Yvonne  Harley,  and  Miss  Mary 
Searles. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Gibbons  entertained  a 
number  of  the  smart  set  at  bridge  Saturday  even- 
ing, among  their  guests  having  been  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Germaine  Vincent.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey 
Boardman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danforth  Boardman. 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Shea,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Gibbons,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Franklin  Harwood. 

Mrs.  John  Ellicott  gave  a  luncheon  last  week 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
Mrs.  Charles  Kerrick,  Mrs.  Robert  Skelton.  Mrs. 
Irving  McDaniel,  Mrs.  Lucius  Johnson,  Mrs.  Hugh 
Vail,  Mrs.  Charles  Caruthers,  Mrs.  Russell  Davis, 
Mrs.  Fletcher  Brooks,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs. 
Stetson  Winslow,   and   Miss  Lily  O'Connor. 

Miss  Marian  Huntington  entertained  at  luncheon 
Tuesday,  with  her  guests  later  attending  the  mati- 
nee. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Kenyon  Joyce  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Club,  their  guests  in- 
cluding Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hussey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Belknap.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White,  and  Mr.  McKim  Hollins  of  New  York. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  entertained  at 
dinner  last  Friday. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Metcalf  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day for  Mrs.  John  Murphy.  Others  at  the  affair 
were  Mrs.  Houghton  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Knight  Smith, 
Mrs.  Franklin  Harwood,  Mrs.  Oscar  Sutro,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Pond,  and  Miss  Marian  Huntington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr  gave  a  dinner 
Sunday   evening  in   San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Brant  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
for  her  daughter,  Miss  Virginia  Brant,  Among 
the  guests  were  Miss  Harriet  Brownell,  Miss  Gene- 
vieve McMurdo,  Miss  Camilla  Connelly,  Miss 
Katherine  Deahl  Miss  Marian  Canfield,  Miss  Mar- 
got  Sutro,  Miss  Rose  Marie  Brunn,  Miss  Char- 
lotte Nichols,  Miss  Louise  Nichols,  Miss  Camilla 
Guittard,  Miss  Jean  Wakefield,  Miss  Ida  Lee 
Davis,  Miss  Lillian  Huie,  and  Miss  Sue  Thorne. 

Miss  Virginia  Crane  gave  a  bridge  party  Satur- 
day evening  for  Miss  Dorothy  Cawston  and  Mr- 
Edward  Fennon.  Among  those  at  the  affair  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Moller,  Miss  Laura  Miller, 
Miss  Jean  Searles,  Miss  Doris  Rodolph,  Miss 
Ruth  Crane,  Miss  Catherine  Derr,  Miss  Virginia 
Smith,  Miss  Hope  Somerset,  Miss  Alice  Pratt, 
Miss  Marian  Lyman,  Miss  Jean  Howard,  Mr. 
Lowden  Scott,  Mr.  Carl  Bosworth,  Mr.  Welby 
Dinsmore,  Mr.  Leonard  Harback,  Mr.  Donald  Dins- 
more,  Mr.  Jack  Norris,  Mr.  Howard  Lawlor,  Mr. 
John  Hotchkiss,  Mr.  Lloyd  Rollins,  and  Mr.  Mon- 
roe Greenwood. 

Miss  Helen  Rodolph  gave  a  tea  Saturday  for 
Mrs.  Louis  Ghirardelli.  She  was  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving the  guests  by  Mrs.  Jack  Okell,  Mrs.  Georg= 
Baker,  Jr. .  Miss  Catherine  Maxwell,  and  Miss 
Juanita   Ghirardelli. 

Mrs.  Walter  Seymour  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  gave  a  luncheon  Monday, 
among  her  guests  having  been  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Miss 
Cornelia  O'Connor,  Miss  Celia  O'Connor,  Miss 
Maude  Fay,  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair. 

Mi;.  Jean  de  St  Cyr  entertained  at  luncheon 
i  Monday  at  the  St,  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlain  gave  a  dinner 
1  and  theatre  party  Monday  evening. 

Miss  Kathleen  Byrnes  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 


at  the  Palace,  among  her  guests  having  been  Mrs. 
Howard  Allen,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Uda  Waldrop.,  Mrs.  J. 
J.  Meiggs,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Hardie,  Mrs.  Ralph  Palmer, 
Mrs.  Ezra  Stimson,  Miss  Gertrude  Byrnes,  and 
Miss  Elsa  Korbel. 

Commodore  and  Mrs.  James  Bull  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  at  the   Fairmont. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


THE  WOMAN'S  RELIEF  CORPS. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1887,  a  little 
band  of  women,  auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  associated  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  and 
did  incorporate  under  the  name  of  The 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home  Association. 

The  object  of  the  corporation  was  the 
founding  and  maintaining  of  a  home  for  the 
relief  and  support  of  worthy  widows,  wives. 
mothers,  and  destitute  maiden  daughters  and 
maiden  sisters  of  the  veterans  who  served 
honorably  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  and  ex- 
army  nurses. 

Mr.  Cadwallader,  an  enterprising  citizen  of 
San  Jose,  offered  a  site  of  a  fraction  over 
five  acres  at  Evergreen,  Santa  Clara  County, 
California.  The  state  legislature  being  in 
session  that  year,  bills  were  introduced  for 
an  appropriation  for  the  buildings  and  for 
support.  The  bills  were  passed  upon  favor- 
ably and  the  state  erected  the  buildings  and 
allowed  $12.50  per  month  for  each  inmate 
not  receiving  a  pension.  Very  few  received 
a  pension,  and  that  only  $8  per  month,  but  in 
such  cases  the  state  made  up  the  deficiency  of 
$4.50  per  month,  making  the  $12.50  for  each 
inmate. 

The  home  was  built,  dedicated,  and  received 
its  first  inmate  in  the  year  1889.  The  state 
was  not  asked  to  furnish  the  building,  a  two- 
story  and  attic  with  basement.  All  the  rooms 
except  three  were  furnished  by  the  Relief 
Corps  of  the  department,  which  included  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada,  Woman's  Relief  Corps. 

After  thirty-one  years  of  success  in  caring 
for  these  homeless,  destitute  old  people  the 
home  was  burned  to  the  ground  on  October 
10,  1920.  This  was  a  great  loss  to  the  state 
and  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  of  this  depart- 
ment- 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  W.  R.  C. 
Home  have  a  place  in  view  which  they  feel  is 
an  ideal  place  for  the  home.  There  are  splen- 
did buildings  on  the  place,  already  furnished, 
ready  to  move  into,  which  can  be  purchased 
for  several  thousands  of  dollars  less  than  a 
new  building  could  be  erected  and  furnished 
on  the  old  site  at  Evergreen.  In  one  week's 
time  this  place  could  be  ready  to  move  into. 
It  is  near  to  San  Jose  and  within  a  block  of 
the  electric  car  line.  The  board  of  directors 
are  very  anxious  to  keep  the  home  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  and  near  San  Jose.  These 
old  ladies  can  not  live  in  a  very  warm  cli- 
mate, as  they  are  very  frail  and  weak. 

The  board  of  directors  are  making  their 
best  efforts  to  secure  $20,000  towards  the 
purchase  price  of  this  place.  They  have  done 
and  are  doing  everything  to  establish  a  new 
home  for  these  poor,  dependent  old  ladies 
with  as  little  expense  to  the  state  as  possible. 
They  are  trying  in  this  great  emergency  to 
save  the  taxpayers. 

The  situation  is  just  this.  The  board 
of  directors  of  the  home,  realizing  that  their 
present  limited  work  can  not  last  many  years 
longer,  adopted  a  resolution  to  add  to  their 
beneficiaries  the  worthy  widows,  wives, 
mothers,  and  destitute  maiden  daughters  and 
maiden  sisters  of  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  and  world  wars,  also  ex-army 
nurses  in  need.  This  resolution  was  sent  to 
the  state  board  of  control  and  a  bill  em- 
bodying the  spirit  of  the  resolution  has  been 
introduced  in  the  legislature.  While  there 
may  not  be  a  call  for  some  time  for  the  care 
of  the  dependents  of  the  veterans  of  the  late 
wars,  it  must  come  in  time,  and  the  directors 
want  the  privilege  of  extending  and  expand- 
ing the  scope  of  their  work,  so  they  can 
care  for  them  if  the  need  arises. 

From  the  beginning  not  one  member  has 
received  any  compensation  for  their  services 
until  two  years  ago,  when  a  small  sum  a 
month  was  asked  for  and  granted  for  the  sec- 
retary* and  treasurer.  The  secretary,  Sarah 
J.  Farwell  of  Oakland,  is  serving  her  twenty- 
sixth  year  in  that  capacity,  the  present  treas- 
urer, Carrie  L.  Hoyt  of  Berkeley,  her  fifth 
year,  and  the  president,  Geraldine  E.  Frisbie, 
is  serving  her  tenth  year  as  president, 

Until  four  years  ago  the  members  en- 
gaged in  this  home  work  always  paid  their 
own  expenses  from  San  Jose,  Menlo  Park. 
Oakland,  Berkeley,  Sacramento,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Stockton  to  attend  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  board  and  monthly  visits  to 
the  home  at  Evergreen.  They  bad  to  pay  for 
their  luncheons  when  attending  board  meet- 
ings, their  railroad  expenses,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  paid  for  their  meals  at  the  home 
when  they  had  to  go  there  on  official  business, 
even  if  they  stayed  for  days.  But  this  was 
considered  an  injustice,  and  meals  were  and 
are  provided  for  them  at  the  home.  Four 
years  ago  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature for  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  travel- 


ing expenses  of  the  board.    This  was  adopted, 
and   now   these   necessary   expenses   are    paid. 


French  Chansons. 


The  Salon  Francais  made  a  new  departure 
during  its  last  programme  by  having  Miss 
Grace  Ewing,  the  returned  San  Franciscan, 
give  a  series  of  French  chansons.  Miss  Ewing 
during  the  war  was  an  entertainer  of  the  Y. 
M.  C  A.  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  and  during  her  stay  abroad  she  made  a 
study  of  the  homely  French  folk  songs.  She 
gives  them  in  the  Breton  costume,  and,  with 
Frederick  Maurer  at  the  piano  as  accompanist, 
the  singer  was  able  to  give  great  pleasure  to 
the  mingled  French  and  American  element 
composing  her  audience. 

Many  members  of  the  French  colony  turned 
out  in  order  to  hear  the  songs  loved  in  their 
childhood,  and  the  agreeable  voice  of  the 
singer  and  the  sympathy  with  which  she  ren- 
dered the  songs  in  their  native  French  caused 
the  assembling  of  an  audience  of  banner  pro- 
portions. Miss  Ewing  has  temporarily  given 
up  her  New  York  studio,  and  will  spend  the 
rest  of  the  winter  in  San  Francisco. 


THE  PALACE  HOTEL 
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A  wonderfully  effective 

combination 


Management  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 

Manager 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booths  for  Ladies 


FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

New  Quality  Luncheon 

228  GRANT  AVENUE 

THIRD  FLOOR        TAKE  ELEVATOR 

Phone  Douglas  4423 
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Moving  I  ■  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage-  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mrs.  Harry  Poett,  Mrs.  William  Timlow  of  New 
York,  and  Miss  Emily  Carlan  left  for  Southern 
California  the  close  of  the  week  to  be  gone  a 
fortnight. 

Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  will  leave  for  the 
Atlantic  coast "  next  month  and  will  sail  in  the 
late  spring  for  Europe. 

Colonel  Sydney  Cloman  returned  last  week  to 
Eurlingame  from  a  trip  to  New  Orleans.  Mr. 
Charles  Clark,  with  whom  Colonel  Cloman  traveled 
South,  will  return  within  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Walter  have  returned  to 
Atherton    from  the  southern  part   of  the  state. 

Mr.  Gordon  Armsby  and  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby 
have  gone  to  New  York  for  a  visit  of  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  Eugene  Lent  and  Miss  Frances  Lent  will 
spend  the  spring  and  summer  months  abroad. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.     Robin    Hayne    will    leave 
month  for  Europe  to  be  away  indefinitely. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Bowers  of  Washington  is  spending 
several  weeks  in  San  Mateo  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jean  de  St.   Cyr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott  have  returned 
to  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  "of  several  days  in 
town. 

Miss  Lolita  Armour  of  Chicago  has  left  for 
Santa  Barbara,  after  a  week's  sojourn  in  San 
Francisco, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Desider  Josef  Vecsei  have  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Paris,  where  they  will  make 
their  permanent  home. 

Mrs.    Allen    Wallace   is   en    route   to    New   York 
from    Italy.      She    will    remain    in    the    East    for 
,    several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  have  returned  to 
Monterey  from  Santa  Barbara. 

Lady  Stabb  of  London  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard   Girvin  at  Del  Monte. 

Dr.  Henry  Pritchett  of  New  York  arrived  from 
(  the  East  last  week  and  left  for  Santa  Barbara, 
;  after  a  brief  visit  in   San   Francisco. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Eyre    Pinckard    spent    the    week- 
I   end  at  Mare  Island  with  Captain   and  Mrs.   Hugo 
Osterhaus. 

Admiral  Alexander  Halstead  spent  the  week-end 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr  in  San  Mateo. 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Ross   Curran  arrived  the  first  of 
the  week  from  the  Atlantic  coast.     They  will  re- 
main in  San  Francisco  for  some  time  before  occu- 
j    pying  their   Burlingame   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincent  have  returned  to 
Pebble  Beach,   after  a  brief  visit  in  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  have  returned 
to  Burlingame,  after  an  absence  of  several  months 
abroad. 

Miss  Bessie  Zane  left  Wednesday  for  a  visit 
in  New  York  with  Mrs.   Allan  Wallace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Hawley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Cavalier  have  returned  to  Piedmont  from 
I     a  sojourn  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Field  has  come  from  Chicago  for 
1    a  brief  visit  at  Del  Monte  Lodge. 

Mrs.  Gardner  Bullis  and  Mrs.  Martin  Enckson 
!    are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hanna. 

Miss  Ysabel  Chase  spent  the  week-end  in  San 
Rafael  with   Mr.  and  Mrs.   Leonard  Abbott. 

Major  and  Mrs.  William  Robertson  have  re- 
!    turned  to  Piedmont  from  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  McBryde  will  reopen 
,    their  residence  at  Woodside  within  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  and  Miss  Amanda 
McNear  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Southern 
California. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Carrere  of  New  York  is  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Maynard  Dickenson.     Mrs.   Dicken- 


son and  Miss  Carrere  spent  the  week-end  at  Pebble 
Beach  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tobin  have  returned  to 
San  Mateo  from  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot  will  leave  shortly  for 
Paris,  where  she  will  reside  permanently. 

Mrs.  George  Lyman  and  her  children  are  spend- 
ing a  few   days  at  Del   Monte. 

Miss  Jane  Flood  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
New  York- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Magee  of  New  York  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Sanger  arrived  last  week  from  the 
Atlantic  coast.  They  spent  the  week-end  at  Del 
Monte. 

Miss  Dorothy  Fithian  of  Santa  Barbara  and 
Miss  Agatha  Farrington  have  returned  south, 
after  a  brief  visit  in  town  with  Mrs.  Edgar  Bright 
Bruce. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  spent  the  weke-end  in  Pied- 
mont with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Prcctor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  Massey  arrived  the 
first  of  the  week  from  Santa  Barbara.  They  are 
at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lcib  have  taken  a  house 
on  Filbert  Street,  near  Broderick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Fleischman  of  Cincinnati 
and  New  York  have  taken  possession  of  their  re- 
cently  completed   residence   in    Montecito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  and  the  Misses 
Betty  and  Elena  Folger  will  leave  for  Europe  in 
the  spring  to  be  away  until  the  autumn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler  and  their  children 
will  arrive  from  New  York  the  first  of  March  to 
visit  Mr.   and  Mrs.   George  More. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  and  Miss  Catherine  Wheeler 
will  leave  next  week  for  Coronado,  where  they 
will  remain  until  after  Easter. 

Mr.  McKim  Hollins  of  New  York  is  spending 
a  few  weeks  at  the  Burlingame  Club. 

The  Golden  State  sailed  Tuesday  from  Baltimore 
for  San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
carrying  a  number  of  San  Franciscans  aboard. 
Among  them  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister 
and  Miss  Marian  McAllister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Fitzhugh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett  and 
Miss  Alice  Hanchett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Moore, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Rosseter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grace,  Miss 
Geraldine  Grace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Ackerman, 
Mrs.  Leon   Sloss,   and   Mr.    Everett  Bee. 

Hotel  Oakland  recent  arrivals  include  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Meyer,  New  York;  Mrs.  J.  Owsley, 
Pasadena;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Boles,  Chicago; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Elston.  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Canfield,  Seattle. 
Prominent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  include  Mr. 
Louis  W.  Hill,  St.  Paul;  Captain  A.  L.  Lundin, 
New  York:  Mr.  O.  T.  Melzer,  Milwaukee;  Mr. 
R.  C.  Monteagle,  Seattle;  Mr.  W.  A.  Barker,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  E.  M.  Leaf,  San  Pedro;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Wilcox,  Stockton;  Mr.  J.  B.  Jacobs. 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Tom  A.  Dempsey,  Chicago;  Mr. 
E.  A.  Mills,  Mr.  C.  A.  Ducommun,  Los  Angeles: 
Mr.  L.  N.  Stott,  Pasadena;  Mr.  N.  T.  Stone,  Ta- 
coma;  Mr.  G.  N.  Swindell,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph Ortman,  New  York. 

Among  those  recently  registered  at  the  St. 
Francis  are  Mr.  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Mr.  Albert  L.  Kahn,  Kansas  City;  Mr. 
Simon  B.  Griever,  Chicago;  Mr.  Frank  Steffey, 
Seattle;  Mr.  E.  O.  Williams,  New  York;  Mr. 
Lester  D.  Freed,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  Albert  Wun- 
derlich,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  A.  H.  Phillips.  Spring- 
field, Ohio;  Mr.  John  Magee,  New  York;  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Kendall,  Boston;  Mr.  George  W.  Fisher, 
Cleveland;  Mr.  L.  A.  Mullins,  Chicago;  Mr.  Frank- 
lin H.  Wentworth,  Boston;  Mr.  Leonard  Vogel, 
New  York;  Mr.  M.  L.  Davenport,  Spokane. 

Arrivals  at  the  Whitcomb  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  E.  George,  Mr.  H.  E.  Meyers,  Sacramento;  Mr. 
Charles  Weston  and  family,  Sydney,  Australia: 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kennedy,  Butler,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Martens,  Redwood 
City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  R.  Howard,  Fresno;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Flagg,  Brockton,  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  Ray  C.  Berry,  Mr.  A.  P.  Cross,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clamtz,  Chicago;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Terry,  San  Mateo;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
R.  Miller,  Porterville ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Thomas  and  sons,  Edmonton,  Canada;  Mr.  C.  J. 
Swanson,    Minneapolis. 


RESCUE  OR  SPOLIATION. 


gan; 


Conference  of  Social  'Work. 
The  California  Conference  of  Social  Work- 
convenes  in  San  Francisco,  February  22d  to 
26th,  with  headquarters  in  the  Native  Sons 
Building,  430  Mason  Street.  For  luncheon 
tickets,  information,  and  appointments  appli- 
cation should  be  made  at  Registration  Booth, 
northeast  corner  Exhibit  Hall.  Citizens  are 
asked  to  volunteer  the  use  of  their  automo- 
biles on  Thursday  afternoon  to  take  visiting 
delegates  on  a  sight-seeing  tour  of  San  Fran- 
cisco institutions.  Names  of  volunteers  to  be 
sent  to  Auditor  Boyle,  City  Hall,  who  is  act- 
ing secretary  of  the  automobile  committee. 


At  once  reassuring  and  disquieting,  at  once 
gratifying  and  ominous,  are  the  reports  con- 
cerning the  national  forests  of  Alaska  and 
their  potential  supplies  of  lumber  and  of  wood 
pulp  for  paper  stock.  We  hear  of  virgin 
woodlands  stretching  for  20,000  miles  along 
the  islands,  bays,  inlets,  and  coast  of  Alaska. 
The  #hief  forester  of  the  United  States, 
Colonel.  W.  B.  Greeley,  says  that  Alaska  has 
more  than  a  hundred  million  cords  of  pulp 
wood,  and  sufficient  timber  resources  to  pro- 
duce a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  paper  a 
year;  and  adds  that  several  large  pulp  mills 
are  now  being  erected. 

That  is  reassuring  and  gratifying.  The 
yearly  production  of  paper  mentioned  is  nearly 
one-third  of  the  entire  quantity  now  used  in 
the  United  States,  and  nearly  equal  to  our 
entire  imports  from  Canada.  Such  a  supply 
should  save  us  from  the  grievous  scarcity 
which  we  are  now  suffering  in  print  paper. 
There  should  also  be  a  marked  relief  to  the 
lumber  market,  at  least  in  spruce,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  building  woods.  This  reve- 
lation of  the  woodland  wealth  of  Alaska  is 
also  another  fine  vindication  of  two  great  acts 
of  American  statesmanship,  the  purchase  of 
Alaska,  and  the  insistence  upon  our  title  to 
the  unbroken  coast  line  of  the  panhandle  of 
that  territory. 

But  it  is  also  disquieting  and  ominous. 
We  can  not  help  recalling  similar  reports  of 
long  ago,  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
the  forests  and  mines  and  farms  of  the  United 
States.  We  were  told  of  forests  capable  of 
supplying  all  the  needs  of  all  the  world  for 
centuries  to  come,  which  are  now  practically 
exhausted.  Our  coal  mines  were  said  to  be 
sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  world  for  thou- 
sands of  years;  but  men  are  now  calculating 
the  date  at  which  they  will  be  worked  out. 
Our  farms,  we  were  told,  could  feed  all  man- 
kind ;  but  in  late  years  we  have  had  to  import 
wheat  for  our  own  consumption. 

The  disquieting  feature  of  the  Alaska  case 
is  the  danger  that  the  magnitude  of  the  re- 
sources will  tempt  us  to  carelessness  and 
wastefulness  in  the  utilization  of  them.  That 
is  what  has  happened  hitherto.  The  extent 
of  our  farms  has  made  us  content  with  half 
or  one-third  the  acre  yield  that  European 
farmers  get.  The  wealth  of  our  coal  mines 
has  led  us  to  wasteful  methods  of  mining,  and 
to  profligate  use  of  coal  and  neglect  of  our 
unrivaled  water-power  resources.  As  for  our 
once  unsurpassed  forests,  they  have  been 
treated  worst  of  all.  Expert  authorities  de- 
clare that  of  trees  actually  cut  for  market, 
65  per  cent,  were  wasted,  while  far  more  are 
destroyed  by  fire  than  are  cut.  Every  year 
there  are  wasted  outright  six  million  tons  of 
sawdust,  slabs,  edgings,  and  the  like,  each  ton 
of  which  would  produce  fifteen  gallons  of 
non-potable  alcohol  for  fuel — practically  90,- 
000,000  gallons  of  fuel  going  to  waste,  while 
the  cost  of  oil  is  rising  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  wells  is  within  measurable  distance. 

The  question  therefore  inevitably  arises 
whether  these  reports  of  Alaska's  timber 
wealth  mean  the  rescue  of  some  of  our  most 
important  industries  by  that  territory,  or 
merely  the  wasteful  exploitation  and  spolia- 
tion of  those  splendid  resources.  There  is 
hope  in  the  situation,  in  the  fact  that  a  scien- 
tific forester  is  in  control  of  the  national  for- 
ests of  Alaska,  and  also  that  a  determined 
movement  is  at  last  in  progress  for  a  rational 
and  practical  forest  policy  for  this  nation  in 
the  states  as  well  as  in  the  Alaskan  Territory- 
There  is  scarcely  any  practical  science  that 
has  been  so  neglected  in  America  as  that  of 
forestry.  Woodsmen  have  seemed  to  think- 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  with  forests  was  to' 
cut  them  down.  There  has  been  scarcely  a 
thought  of  cultivating  them,  as  orchards  and 
field  crops  are  cultivated;  of  cutting  by  care- 
ful selection,  and  of  incessant  replanting,  so 
that  the  forests  will  be  continually  renewed. 
The  idea  has  seemed  to  be  that  forests  are  to 
be   utilized   only   by  destroying   them — cutting 


winter.  Speaking  of  treats, 
are  you  coming  to  the  Dra- 
matic Tea  here  at  the  Whit- 
comb on  March  8th?" 

"Oh,  yes,  that  is  the  date 
of  the  Whitcomb  tea,  isn't 
it  ?  Of  course  I'm  coming. 
I  enjoyed  the  last  one  so 
much.     Who  is  the  reader?" 

-Miss  Vera  Morse,  of  the 
Greek  Theatre  Players.  I 
saw  her  in  Ibsen's  'Pillars 
of  Society'  and  so  I  wouldn't 
miss  this  for  anything.  Let's 
tell  Betty  and  all  come  to- 
gether!" 

Dramatic  Tea,  March  8th 

Reading  begins  at  2:30 

Intermission  at  3:30    for   tea 

Tea    Service — fifty    cents 

No  cover  charge 


HotelMiifeorab 

,       :  AT  CIVIC  CENTER. 
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J  tt.  van  "Home,  tt$r. 


off  all  the  marketable  timber  and  burning  the 
rest,  so  as  to  clear  the  land  for  cultivation. 

We  need  to  adopt  an  enlightened  policy, 
under  which  forests  will  be  perpetually  pre- 
served, yielding  each  year  a  profitable  crop  of 
timber,  all  of  which  will  be  used.  In  that  way 
our  needs  of  wood  will  be  supplied  from  out- 
own  lands,  and  our  forests  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  revenue.  Nearly  25  per 
cent,  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States  is 
fit  only  for  forest  growth.  Properly  planted 
and  cultivated,  it  is  capable  of  supplying  in- 
definitely all  our  needs  of  lumber  and  paper. 
It  is  as  worthy  of  attention,  for  cultivation, 
as  are  our  wheat  fields  or  our  cotton  planta- 
tions. It  would  be  shame  to  us  if  the  revela- 
tion of  the  forest  resources  of  "Our  Arctic 
Province"  should  in  any  degree  delay  us  in 
the  adoption  and  effective  application  of  such 
a  system  of  forest  cultivation. 
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The  cobblers  of  Jerusalem  are  beginning 
to  fear  that  the  advance  of  civilization  has 
robbed  them  of  their  livelihood.  In  the  old 
days  when  the  pavements  were  rough  there 
was  plenty  of  work  for  them,  but  the  English 
government  has,  among  other  things,  greatly 
improved  the  roads  of  the  country,  with  the 
result  that  the  shoes  last  longer. 


More  than  400  cars  of  white  paper  were 
required  to  put  out  the  last  issue  of  the  New 
York  telephone  directory,  the  book  being 
more  than  two  inches  thick,  and  weighing 
nearly  five  pounds. 


Conservative  estimates  place  the  rat  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  on  an  equal  with 
that  of  the  human  population. 


The  cup  that  cheers  was  replaced  by  the 
snuff  that  exhilarates  when  the  Scots'  Chari- 
table Society  of  Boston  revived  an  old  cus- 
tom at  its  annual  banquet  recently  to  take 
the  place  of  anti-prohibition  toasts.  Scotch 
snuff  from  a  silver-mounted  ram's  horn  was 
passed  about  the  tables.  First  to  take  a 
pinch  was  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge,  Repub- 
lican Vice-President-elect,  who  was  the  chief 
guest.  From  him  the  horn  went  down  the 
banquet  board.  Sneezes  followed.  Soon  after- 
ward Professor  Charlton  Black  of  Boston 
University  related  an  anecdote  directed  to  de- 
spondent victims  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment. It  was  the  warning  of  an  old  Scotch- 
man to  his  son  against  too  liberal  use  of 
snuff,  with  the  statement  that  "I've  been 
drunker    on    sneezum    than    I    ever    was    on 

whusky." 

«■► 

Static  electric  sparks,  resulting  from  fric- 
tion of  the  folds  of  a  silk  dress  being  cleaned 
in  gasoline,  caused  a  fire  in  a  cleaning  estab- 
lishment in  Bend,  Oregon. 
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= SECURED  BY  = 


First  Mortgage  on 
California   Farms 

producing  an  ample  income  to  repay 
the  mortgage 

WILLIAM  R.  STAATS 
COMPANY 

477  California  Street 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Does  your  union  authorize  you  to  sing  to- 
night?" "Well,  yes,  but  only  to  sing  off  key." 
— Paris  Le  Journal  Amusant. 

"You  call  this  a  novelty  musical  act.  I 
grant  it's  musical,  but  where's  the  novelty?" 
"Why,   that's  the  novelty." — Judge, 

Mrs.  Worrie — I  can't  keep  my  floors  .waxed 
and  polished  on  account  of  the  children.  Mrs. 
Blunt — Why  not  wax  and  polish  the  children? 
— Judge. 

He — May  I  hold  your  hand  for  a  second  ? 
She — How  will  you  know  when  the  second  is 
Up  ?  He — Oh,  I'll  need  a  second  hand  for 
that. — Brown  Jug. 

First  Amateur  Gunman — I've  got  to  get 
busy  and  get  me  a  new  winter  overcoat. 
Second  A.  G. — What  restaurant  do  you  get 
yours   from? — Life. 

"Yes,  my  daughter  has  eloped."  "But  I 
suppose  you  will  forgive  the  young  couple." 
"Not  until  after  they  have  located  a  place  to 
board." — Boston  Transcript. 

Jack — What  kind  of  a  fellow  is  Blinks? 
Bill — Well,  he  is  one  of  those  fellows  who 
always  grab  the  stool  when  there  is  a  piano 
to  be  moved. — Oregon  Lemon  Punch. 

"Jack  will  never  be  a  success  as  a  literary 
man."  "How's  that  ?"  "I've  submitted  his 
love  letters  to  every  publisher  in  town,  and 
they've  all  refused  them." — London  Mail. 

Mother — Now,  Willie,  if  you  put  this  wed- 
ding cake  under  your  pillow,  what  you  dream 
will  come  true.  Willie — Why  can't  I  eat  the 
cake  and  put  the  pillow  over  my  stomach  ? — 
Life. 

"Why  do  you  have  those  rails  there?  Is  it 
to  prevent  people  from  stealing  your  goods?" 
"No.  They  are  for  people  to  catch  hold  of 
when  they  hear  our  prices." — Copenhagen 
Ravnen. 

Lady  (to  applicant  for  situation  as  cook) — 
Have  you  been  accustomed  to  have  a  kitchen- 
maid  under  you  ?  Cook — In  these  days  we 
never  speak  of  having  people  "under  us."  But 
I  have  had  colleagues. — Punch. 

"Did  the  burglars  overlook  anything  of 
value?"  inquired  the  reporter.  "I'd  rather 
not  say,"  returned  the  victim.  "Why  ?"  "Be- 
cause they'll  be  watching  the  papers  for  a  day 
or  two  to  find  out." — Boston   Transcript. 

"What  does  your  father  do  ?"'  asked  the 
principal.  "Please,  sir,  he  doesn't  live  with 
us ;   mama   supports   me."     "Well,  then,    how 


Man's  Duty  to  Man  ! 


TO  know  that  to  achieve  happiness  we  must 
give  happiness.  To  learn  that  happiness 
comes  from  making  others  happy.  To 
soothe  the  wrinkles  from  the  brow  of  care;  to 
turn  the  sob  into  a  song;  to  crystallize  the  tear  of 
sorrow  until  its  sparkles  with  the  gleam  of  joy. 
To  help  the  weary  along  the  heavy  way.  To  cheer 
and  comfort  and  hope  and  help  and  sympathize 
and  pity  and  encourage  and  condone 

GO!  Look  for  the  happiness  of  others  and  your  own  happiness  will  follow 
as  the  day  follows  the  night — as  sunlight  follows  darkness. 


Have  you  provided  for  the  future  comfort  of  your  family  by  keeping  your 

valuable  papers  in  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  where  they  may  be  obtained  by  them 

at  your  death  ? 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
crocker  building 

San  Francisco 
Management,  John  F.  Cunningham 


does  your  mother  earn  her  living?"  "She 
gets  paid  for  staying  away  from  papa,"  an- 
swered the  child  artlessly. — Toledo  Blade. 

"See  here,  John."  "Well?"  "Is  this  face 
powder  on  your  coat?"  "No,  my  dear;  bil- 
liard chalk.  I  must  have  leaned  against  the 
cue." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"Intoxicating  liquor  encourages  every  kind 
of  vice."  "It  does,"  assented  Uncle  Bill 
Bottletop.  "The  meanest  profiteer  I  ever 
heard  of  is  a  bootlegger."' — Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Yeast — I  never  saw  such  a  man  as  you 
are.  Mr.  Yeast — What's  wrong  with  me  now? 
Mrs.    Yeast — Why,    jou    never    say    the    right 


thing  at  the  right  time.  Mr.  Yeast — Well,  i 
wonder.  Our  clocks  are  always  wrong."- 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Customer — But  do  you  really  refund  tl 
price  of  these  hose  if  they  fail  to  prove  hoi 
proof?  Salesman — My  dear  madam,  we  do 
every  day. — New  York  World. 

"You  did  me  a  favor  ten  years  ago,"  sa 
the  stranger,  "and  I  have  never  forgotten  il 
"Ah,"  replied  the  good  man  with  a  gratef 
expression  on  his  face;  "and  you  have  con 
back  to  repay  me?"  "Not  exactly,"  replii 
the  stranger.  "I've  just  got  into  town  ai 
need  another  favor,  and  I  thought  of  yi 
right  away." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the  vicinity  ot  San  Francisco, 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and  Greases: 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
McCoppin   and  Market 
Lombard  and  Van  Ness 
Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  &  Ocean  Ave. 
Pine  and   Van   Ness 
25th  and  Valencia 
Mission  and  Otis 
Golden  Gate  and  Divisadero 
Scott  and  Fell 
4th  Ave.   and  Geary 
3d  and  Brannan 

Columbus  Ave.   and   Grover  Place 
Post  and  Mason 
Fifth  Ave.  and   California 
Mission  and  Spear 
Pose  and  Larkin 
Mission  and  School   St.    (Colma) 


OAKLAND 
Broadway  and  Water 
21st  and  Broadway 
25th  and  Telegraph 
35th   and    Foothill    Boulevard 
14th  and  Harrison 
620  Lakeshore  Avenue 
25th  and  Broadway 
12th  and  Webster 
East  19th  St.  and  Park  Boulevard 
30th   and    San  Pablo 
East  14th  St.  and  24th  Avenue 
College  Avenue  and  Broadway 

ALAMEDA 
Encinal  and  Central  Avenue 

BERKELEY 
Shattuck  and  Haste 


SAN  RAFAEL 

4th  St.  and  Petaluma  Avenue 

BURLINGAME 

Park    Road    and    Peninsula   Avenue 

(State  Highway) 

SAN  MATEO 

3d    St.   and  State  Highway 

HAYWARD 

A    and    Boulevard 

LOS   GATOS 

Santa  Cruz  and  Elm  Sts. 

NAPA 

3d  St.  at  Bridge 

SUNNYVALE 

San  Jose  and   Mt.   View-Saratogo    Rd. 


SAN  JOSE 
The  Alameda  and  Stockton  Ave. 
11th  St.  and  Santa  Clara  Ave. 
Alameda  and   WHson  Ave. 
1st   and    Margaret    Sts. 
S.  Market  &  W.  San  Salvador  Sts. 
Market  and  San   Carlos  Sts. 
5th    and    Santa    Clara 

FRESNO 
Broadway  and  Kern  Sts. 
Broadway  and  Stanislaus  Sts. 
A  and  Fresno  Sts. 
Broadway  St.  and  Ventura  Ave. 
Divisadero  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SACRAMENTO 
12th  and  I  Sts.        13th  and  L  Sts. 
2d  and  L  Sts.  16th  and  K  Sts. 

10th  and  O  Sts.      30th  and  P  Sts. 
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$37,000,000  was  a  fair  price,  although  the  Spring  Val- 
ley directors  believed  that  it  should  be  increased  by 
about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  Writing  to  their 
shareholders  they  said:  "The  value  of  the  property 
desired  to  be  acquired  by  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  was  found  by  the  railroad  commission  to  be 
$37,000,000  as  of  the  1st  day  of  March,  1920.  This  is 
substantially  the  same  property  which  the  municipal 
administration  of  San  Francisco  recommended  the 
electors  to  purchase  for  $34,500,000  as  of  January  1, 
1913.  Capital  investments  made  by  the  company  be- 
tween January  1,  1913,  and  March  1,  1920,  amounted 
to  $4,117,434,  which,  added  to  $34,500,000,  gives  a  total 
of  $38,617,434.  The  valuation  fixed  by  the  railroad 
commission  is  therefore  substantially  less  than  the  pre- 
vious offer."  None  the  less  the  directors  recom- 
mended that  the  lower  price  be  accepted  and  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  shareholders  held  January  10, 
1921,  246,663  shares  of  the  capital  stock  were  voted 
in  favor  of  accepting  the  price  fixed  by  the  commission, 
and  1412  were  voted  against  the  acceptance.  The  total 
number  of  shares  is  280,000  and  they  are  held  by  1650 
persons.  In  the  meantime  the  price  has  been  approved 
by  the  city,  only  two  supervisors  voting  against  it.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  city  acquires  a  going  concern 
with  a  gross  income  of  $4,000,000  a  year  and  supplying 
36,500,000  gallons  of  water  every  day  to  73,000  cus- 
tomers. 

Such  are  the  facts  so  far  as  they  can  be  stated  con- 
cretely. On  the  other  side  of  the  account  stands  what 
may  be  called  the  personal  equation — the  characters 
and  capacities  of  those  who  will  administer  this  prop- 
erty, and  of  this  we  have  had  much  tmedifying  ex- 
perience. So  long  as  that  factor,  the  factor  of  the  per- 
sonal equation,  remains  what  it  is  today  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  public  control  in  any  real  sense  of  the 
term.  Nothing  more  can  happen  than  the  transfer  of 
the  Spring  Valley  property  to  the  same  furtive  and 
stealthy  management  that  we  have  watched  in  the  case 
of  the  municipal  railways. 


to  the  point  of  horror  that  a  Red  army  on  the  frontiers 
of  Germany  may  have  the  most  catastrophic  results. 
If  we  are  not  aware  that  the  most  frightful  epoch  of 
the  war  may  be  still  ahead  of  us  it  is  because  we  have 
preferred  to  chatter  about  uplift  and  adenoids,  and  to 
look  steadily  at  the  things  that  are  not  so  rather  than 
at  facts. 

There  is  no  longer  anything  to  be  gained  by  a  dis- 
section of  responsibilities  except  in  so  far  as  they  may 
throw  light  upon  the  future.  When  President  Wilson, 
exuberantly  dreaming  on  some  plane  of  consciousness 
unrelated  to  conditions  and  unillumined  by  knowledge, 
proclaimed  his  doctrine  of  self-determination  he 
sounded  a  bloody  tocsin  throughout  Asia,  he  spread  a 
poison  for  which  there  is  no  antidote.  All  that  can 
now  be  done,  at  least  in  America,  is  to  hold  the  helm 
of  government  absolutely  true  without  fear  or  favor,  to 
enforce  the  law  without  consideration  of  votes  or  in- 
terests, and  to  establish  once  more  the  conviction  that 
the  rule  of  absolute  justice  between  man  and  man  may 
have  been  shaken,  but  has  not  been  dethroned.  No 
peril  ever  threatened  or  ever  will  threaten  the  nation 
that  is  ruled  by  justice,  where  justice  may  be  con- 
fidently expected  under  all  circumstances  and  against 
all  political  temptations.  Here,  and  here  alone,  we  find 
the  only  possible  quarantine  against  blighting  ideas, 
and  it  is  a  quarantine  that  the  new  administration  is 
expected  to  establish. 


The  Spring  Valley  Election. 

That  the  special  election  to  be  held  on  March  8th 
will  probably  result  in  the  acquisition  by  the  city  of 
the  properties  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  opinion  held  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  Argonaut  on  the  problem  of  municipal 
ownership.  That  opinion  is  adverse  alike  to  the  prin- 
ciple and  to  the  practice,  and  certainly  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  in  the  experience  of  San  Francisco  to 
modify  it.  With  the  water  supply  under  the  control 
of  the  city  authorities  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  long 
for  another  chapter  of  maladministration.  The  story 
of  the  municipal  railroads  will  be  repeated.  There  will 
be  bad  management,  extravagance,  the  falsification  of 
accounts,  evasions,  and  suppressions.  Moreover,  there 
will  be  abundant  material  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
political  machine,  and  here,  of  course,  we  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  City  Hall. 
However  valid  may  be  a  theoretical  advocacy  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership,  it  must  still  stand  condemned  for 
the  unclean  hands  that  administer  it.  But  these  things 
are  not  likely  to  weigh  heavily  at  the  election.  Mu- 
nicipal ownership  is  "in  the  air."  It  is  among  the  mod- 
ern tendencies  that  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  of 
reversal. 

The  purchase  of  Spring  Valley  became  probable 
when  the  state  railroad  commission  made  its  report  on 
these  properties  on  November  24,  1920,  and  advised 
that  they  be  purchased.    The  commission  believed  that 


Our  News  from  Europe. 
The  idea  that  there  exists  a  certain  malign  control 
over  the  European  news  agencies  and  that  we  are  not 
allowed  to  know  the  true  course  of  European  events 
seems  to  be  a  general  one  amongst  the  light-headed. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 
Every  large  American  newspaper  has  its  correspondents 
in  Europe.  It  does  not  seem  that  any  restrictions  are 
placed  upon  the  news  that  they  send  except  those  of  the 
ordinary  cable  capacities.  In  any  event  an  uncen- 
sored  mail  is  open  to  them.  Moreover,  the  passenger 
traffic  between  America  and  Europe  is  now  a  large 
one  and  there  is  no  conceivable  way  in  which  we  can 
be  prevented  from  sharing  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
London,  Paris,  or  Berlin.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do 
share  it.  Allowing  for  errors  of  judgment,  our  best 
newspapers  print  everything  that  the  public  wants  to 
know. 

The  alleged  suppressions  usually  relate  to  Bolshevist 
successes.  The  Red  flag,  we  are  told,  is  triumphant  in 
eastern  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  is  being  carried 
steadily  to  the  west  and  to  the  south.  The  newspapers 
that  tell  us  most  persistently  that  these  things  are  so 
and  that  a  mythical  censorship  is  trying  to  hide  them 
from  us  are  precisely  those  newspapers  that  exult  in 
them  and  that  are  hoping  for  their  abundant  confirma- 
tion and  extension.     It  is  a  form  of  Red  propaganda. 

But  there  has  been  no  suppression  of  fact.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  colossal  Red  armies  are  massing  for 
the  crushing  of  Poland  and  the  Balkan  States.  We 
are  quite  well  aware  of  the  situation  in  Persia,  Turkey, 
and  Armenia,  and  that  Red  propaganda  is  rife  through- 
out India,  and  indeed  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia.  If  we 
are  not  aware  of  these  things  it  is  through  no  fault 
of  the  news  agencies.     We  have  been  warned  almost 


Bench  and  Baseball. 

Judge  Landis  seems  to  misunderstand  the  position  in 
which  he  finds  himself.  Acting  in  his  usual  and  profit- 
able role  of  Friend  of  the  People,  he  refuses  to  punish 
a  young  man  guilty  of  stealing  $90,000  from  a  bank. 
The  young  man,  it  seems,  was  underpaid,  and  there- 
fore we  are  asked  by  inference  to  accept  a  new  legal 
and  ethical  axiom  to  the  effect  that  young  men  who 
are  underpaid  may  rectify  the  matter  for  themselves  by 
theft.  This  new  ruling  being  challenged  by  Senator 
Dial,  we  have  another  example  of  forensic  logic  from 
the  judge.  Senator  Dial,  we  are  told,  "no  doubt"  has 
children  working  for  him  in  his  mills,  and  therefore  is 
not  entitled  to  express  any  opinion  on  bank  thefts.  We 
wonder  who  may  express  an  opinion  on  bank  thefts  or 
on  anything  else  if  the  immaculate  robes  of  a  perfect 
righteousness  must  be  a  preliminary. 

It  is  a  convenient  doctrine.  If  accepted  it  would  seem 
to  preclude  the  Argonaut — not  without  its  own  becom- 
ing sense  of  sin — from  advancing  a  further  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  Judge  Landis.  It  would  like  to 
know  if  he  thinks  it  decent  that  a  Federal  judge  shouid 
receive  a  yearly  salary  of  $42,500  as  arbitrator  and 
judge  for  the  great  baseball  leagues  of  America  in 
addition  to  his  official  salary  for  assessing  the  crimes 
of  criminals — underpaid  bank  clerks,  for  example.  A 
total  salary  of  $50,000  a  year  seems  to  be  a  large  one 
even  for  a  Friend  of  the  People,  and  even  on  the  theory 
that  honesty  should  be  expected  only  from  the  well 
paid. 

The  duties  of  a  Federal  judge  are  supposed  to  be 
exacting.  The  duties  of  a  baseball  arbitrator  at  a 
salary  of  $42,500  must  be  even  more  so.  How  can 
they  be  combined?  Representaitve  Welty  of  Ohio 
seems  to  think  that  the  combination  is  a  bad  one,  and 
that  it  may  account  for  the  congestion  of  business  in 
the  court  over  which  Judge  Landis  presides.  It  seems 
highly  likely.  It  may  even  account  for  a  certain  ob- 
scurity of  the  judicial  vision  that  is  disposed  to  con- 
done the  theft  of  $90,000 — twice  as  much  as  Judge 
Landis  earns  in  a  year. 

These  considerations  are  put  forward  diffidently  and 
with  a  full  realization  of  the  crushing  rebuke  adminis- 
tered to  Senator  Dial,  who  "no  doubt"   emplo; 
dren.     But  they  are  considerations  that  will  ii 
occur  to  the  average  citizen,  who  will  be  surp 
learn  that  a  Federal  judge  may  also  be  arbitral 
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commercial  baseball  enterprises  and  who  may  even 
wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  prize-fight  referees 
or  racing  umpires  are  drawn  from  the  same  source. 
But  then  of  course  anything  is  permitted  to  the  true 
blue  Friend  of  the  People,  who  may  always  be  trusted 
to  swat  the  millionaire,  right  or  wrong. 


Universities  and  Reds. 

The  editorial  comment  printed  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Argonaut  en  the  prison  activities  of  Eugene  Debs 
and  on  the  complete  immunity  given  to  Reds  who  have 
good  clothes  and  clean  faces  receives  confirmation  from 
a  news  item  emanating  from  Madison,  Wisconsin.  It 
seems  that  William  Z.  Foster  was  invited  to  address 
two  thousand  students  of  the  Wisconsin  University. 
Now  the  whole  world  knows  this  man  as  an  inflamma- 
tory Bolshevist.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Pittsburg 
steel  strike  and  he  recently  announced  that  he  intended 
to  repeat  that  dreadful  drama  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
is  the  author  or  inspirer  of  publications  of  the  most 
flagrant  character.  Why  was  he  invited  to  speak  at 
Wisconsin  University  and  to  instill  his  revolutionary 
poison  in  the  minds  of  two  thousand  students?  Who 
gives  immunity  to  this  man?  And  by  what  rule  of  un- 
reason do  we  arrest  some  poor  devil  of  a  hobo  on  the 
highway  and  deport  him  under  suspicion  of  being  a 
Red  while  Foster  makes  a  triumphal  march  through 
the  country  escorted,  so  to  speak,  by  brass  bands  and 
torchlight  processions? 

For  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  anarchist  intentions. 
Speaking  to  these  two  thousand  students,  and  under 
the  chairmanship  of  a  university  professor,  he  was 
asked :  "Do  you  mean  to  take  the  factories  by  physical 
force?"  Yes,  said  Foster,  that  was  precisely  what  he 
did  mean.  The  workers  should  no  longer  waste  time 
with  moral  suasion.  That  is  to  say  he  openly  .advo- 
cated a  crime  of  violence  that  must  necessarily  include 
murder,  and  presumably  wholesale  murder.  And  this 
occurred  at  a  great  state  university  and  apparently  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  professorial  staff. 

Now  the  Argonaut  is  not  among  those  who  approve 
of  restrictions  upon  free  speech.  We  have  had  enough 
and  to  spare  of  that  already.  If  Mr.  Foster  believes 
that  Communism  or  any  other  Alice-in-Wonderland 
system  would  be  better  than  our  present  methods,  he 
has  a  right  to  say  so.  Doubtless  he  can  find  imbeciles 
to  listen  to  him.  But  the  Argonaut  does  believe  in 
restrictions  upon  incitements  to  crime,  although  there 
are  evidently  high  officials  somewhere  who  approve  of 
them   and   protect  them. 

Mr.  Foster  is  on  his  way,  we  are  told,  to  the  West 
Coast.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  he  receives  here 
the  same  professorial  welcome  that  was  extended  to 
him  in  Wisconsin. 

America,  England,  and  Japan. 

Villa  Roouebrune, 
Cabbe-Roquebruxe,  Alpes  Maritime. 

Many  times,  dear  Holman,  have  I  threatened  you  with  this 
letter  of  thanks  for  the  pleasure  I  get  from  your  Argonaut 
You  have  hitherto  escaped  because  of  the  ingrained  idleness 
of  the  writer.  This  comes  to  you  from  Europe's  California, 
from  a  sea  bluer  than  the  bluest  I  saw  from  the  Golden  Gate, 
which  I  have  visited  twice,  once  when  I  wandered  awhile  by 
the  Pacific,  and  a  second  time  when  Vaile  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  put  into  my  hands  in  New  York  two  re- 
ceivers, one  bringing  the  sound  of  the  beating  of  the  waves 
nigh  where  the  sea  lions  bask  near  to  you.  and  the  other  that 
of  the  Atlantic  at  Atlantic  City. 

The  Argonaut  is  at  all  times  delectable — the  courageous 
editorials,  the  reviews,  the  tout  ensemble.  My  copy  is  read 
by  many.  Americans  often  borrow  it,  saying,  "There's  the 
old  Argonaut."  It  has  not  the  sale  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  ;  it  might  have  a  mighty  distribution  if  you  chose,  but  it- 
is  held  in  very  enviable  esteem,  as  at  any  time  this  more 
than  forty  years  agone. 

If  you  can  help  to  dispel  the  Sinn  Fein  lie  that  England 
would  fight  with  Japan  against  the  United  States,  pray  do  so. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  Japan  and  are  weary  of  quarrel. 
To  my  mind,  the  Japanese  are  not  fools,  and  fools  they  would 
be  if  they  embarked  on  so  preposterous  an  adventure — an 
adventure  in  which  they  would  surety  be  opposed  by  British 
Columbia.  Australia,  and  the  venerable  but  very  vital  parent 
of  these  splendid  new  nations.  Always  gratefully, 

NORTHCLIFFE. 

This  letter  from  Lord  Northcliffe  to  the  editor  of 
the  Argonaut  is  not  reproduced  here  for  its  kindly  com- 
pliments, welcome  as  such  expressions  must  properly  be 
fro  .n  one  who  has  not  only  played  a  considerable  part 
in  '.he  making  of  great  events,  but  who  is  also  the  most 

jortant  newspaper  publisher  of  the  day.    It  is  printed 

■e  because  of  the  grave  import  attaching  to  its  closing 
|ja.  agraph. 

Such  an  assurance  as  that  conveyed  by  Lord  North- 


cliffe ought  not  to  be  necessary.  Indeed,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  intelligence  or  to  right  feeling.  The  alliance 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  was  concerted  at  a 
time  when  the  ambitions  of  imperial  Russia  seemed  to 
threaten  the  security  and  peace  of  Asia,  and  particu- 
larly of  India.  If  that  alliance  is  to  be  renewed — by  no 
means  a  certaintj — it  will  be  because  Russia,  no  longer 
imperial,  is  no  less  a  threat  under  the  rule  of  the  Bol- 
shevists than  under  the  rule  of  the  Czar.  That  treaty 
has  no  conceivable  bearing  upon  America  nor  upon 
any  American  interest.  If  it  is  renewed,  that  fact  will 
assuredly  be  so  stated. 

A  war  between  America  and  Japan,  improbable  as  it 
may  be,  could  have  no  other  cause  than  the  immigra- 
tion question  and  the  frictions  arising  therefrom. 
Upon  that  question  we  are  in  absolute  agreement  with 
Canada  and  Australia.  Indeed  they  have  grasped  the 
nettle  far  more  boldly  than  we  have,  and  their  action 
has  not  been  considered  as  in  any  way  an  infringement 
of  the  treaty,  nor  even  of  its  spirit.  Why,  then,  should 
Great  Britain  espouse  the  cause  of  Japan  in  a  quarrel 
that  would  instantly  array  against  herself  her  most  im- 
portant possessions?  Indeed  it  may  be  said  unhesi- 
tatingly that  whatever  the  cause  of  quarrel  between 
America  and  Japan,  the  sympathies  of  Canada  and 
Australia  would  be  instantly  and  instinctively  on  the 
side  of  America.  Xo  one  doubts  that.  Every  one 
knows  it.  And  every  one  of  intelligence  knows  that 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  Great  Britain  herself,  as  true 
today  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American 
war,  when  British  sympathies  were  evidenced  in  so  un- 
mistakable a  manner  in  Manila  Bay  and  elsewhere. 

The  element  of  suspicion  emanates  from  Sinn 
Feiners  and  Bolshevists,  whose  allied  and  malign 
activities  are  unceasingly  active  against  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  safety  of  humanity.  That  some  few 
Americans  should  be  misled  is  inevitable,  but  deplor- 
able. But  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  mass 
of  American  intelligence  is  fully  awake  to  the  fact 
that  the  only  hope  for  the  race  during  the  years  to  come 
is  to  be  found  in  a  sympathetic  understanding  between 
the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world. 


senator  who  has  the  audacity  to  stand  between  them  and  it  is 
no   gentleman. 

Senator  Thomas  once  expressed  regret  that  there 
were  no  "watchdogs  of  the  treasury."  He  wishes  now 
lu  withdraw  that  expression.  There  are  innumerable 
watchdogs — watching  for  a  chance  to  break  in.  They 
are  organized,  clamorous,  persistent,  and  insistent. 
They  want  $50,000,000  and  they  will  get  it,  because 
they  have  votes: 

Now,  when  will  this  bonus  practice  end  ?  It  will  never 
end,  mark  my  words,  until  the  amount  of  the  bonus  is  crys- 
tallized into  the  salary  appropriations  and  becomes  a  perma- 
nent and  irreducible  part  of  it.  Does  any  man  expect,  in  view 
of  present  conditions,  that  the  high  cost  of  living  for  the  fiscal 
year  1922  will  be  anything  like  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
1920?  We  know  that  it  will  not.  We  know  that  prices  are 
descending  now  and  will  continue  to  descend.  We  are  on  the 
down  grade.  Notwithstanding  that,  a  contingency  said  to 
have  existed  in  1916  is  still  made  a  contingency  to  the  end 
that  $50,000,000  in  excess  of  our  salary  rolls  shall  be  divided 
among  employees.  It  will  be  done.  There  is  no  question 
about   that. 

Senator  Thomas  is  right  in  his  prognostications. 
This  money  will  be  paid.  The  process  will  go  on,  and 
"it  will  result  in  squandering  all  the  money  that  can 
be  wrung  from  the  people  by  taxation."  There  are  now 
nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  civil  service  employees 
in  the  country  and  of  course  they  must  all  be  treated 
alike.  But  it  may  not  be  without  its  interest  at  a  season 
when,  as  in  biblical  time,  the  whole  world  is  "going  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  be  taxed." 


Empty  Dinner-Pails. 
To  suggest  that  the  reading  of  the  Congressional 
Record  be  made  compulsory  would  not  only  be  an  un- 
due extension  of  the  powers  of  law,  but  it  might  also 
be  considered  as  coming  under  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition of  cruel  and  unusual  punishments.  None  the 
less  there  are  oases  even  in  this  desert,  for  while  the 
Congressional  Record  is  not  to  be  classified  as  light 
literature,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  under  some  of 
its  aspects  as  pertaining  to  the  domain  of  the  useful 
and  the   instructive. 

Take,  for  example,  the  debate  on  the  bonus  paid  to 
the  civil  service  officials  at  Washington.  The  average 
citizen  who  receives  no  bonus  from  any  one,  who  pins 
his  faith  to  the  benediction  promised  to  those  that  give 
rather  than  to  those  that  receive,  may  be  unaware  that 
such  payments  are  made.  But  they  are,  and  for  reasons 
associated  with  votes  rather  than  with  compassion. 
The  persons  mainly  benefited — and  their  name  is  legion 
— receive  a  salary  of  $2160  a  year,  which  is  not  so  bad 
as  things  go  and  for  the  quality  of  the  services  ren- 
dered. But  they  have  been  receiving  in  addition  a 
bonus  of  $240,  and  Senator  Underwood,  pleading  for  its 
continuation,  implores  the  Senate  not  to  send  these 
people  to  their  homes  "with  an  empty  dinner-pail. " 
"Such  a  thing  would  indeed  be  deplorable. 

But  Senator  Thomas  thinks  differently.  Senator 
Thomas  has  been  observing  these  employees  and  he 
seems  to  hold  that  their  labors,  while  arduous,  are  not 
of  that  crushing  nature  that  demands  special  recog- 
nition by  means  of  a  bonus.  Moreover,  they  seem  to 
him  to  be  well  nourished  and  as  though  the  dinner-pail 
were  still  holding  out.  He  says,  as  reported  in  the 
spritely  pages  of  the  Record: 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  call  upon  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  whose  office  is  just  across  the 
street  from  the  new  building  that  is  devoted,  I  think,  to  the 
estate-tax  division  of  that  bureau.  I  was  seated  where  I 
could  observe  that  building  across  the  street.  On  one  floor 
every  window  was  filled  with  beautiful  girls,  very  attractively 
and  appropriately  dressed.  From  the  motion  of  their  lips  I 
think  they  were  all  busily  engaged  in  chewing  gum.  Their 
attention  was  attracted  to  some  spectacle  in  the  street.  I  sat 
there  for  twenty  minutes  by  the  watch,  during  which  the 
audience  was  apparently  engrossed  in  the  spectacle  upon  the 
street,  their  beautiful  jaws  moving  in  rhythmic  unison,  save 
as  their  charming  and  delightful  conversation  with  each  other 
interrupted.     No  doubt  those  ladies  need  this  bonus,  and  any 


Asiatic  Assimilation. 
The  letter  from  Colonel  John  P.  Irish  on  the  Jap- 
anese situation  in  California  that  appears  in  another 
column  of  this  issue  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself. 
It  is  an  able  letter  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  print  it,  but  it 
covers  a  wider  field  than  that  outlined  by  the  Argonaut 
in  its  original  editorial.  Without  doubt  there  have 
been  many  instances  of  misrepresented  fact,  but  Colonel 
Irish  is  hardly  upon  firm  ground  when  he  suggests  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  the  prediction  that  the  Japanese 
can  not  be  assimilated.  There  can  be  no  assimilation 
without  intermarriage.  Intermarriage  is  the  one  uni- 
versal solvent  of  old  racial  barriers  in  a  new  country. 
And  there  can  be  no  marriage  between  Americans  and 
Asiatics.  At  least,  it  is  to  be  hoped  not,  but  as  this  is 
a  matter  of  instinct  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
suited  to  newspaper  discussion. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Japanese  Question. 

Oakland,  February  16,   1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  salute  you.  What  I  am  about  to 
say  is  said  neither  in  sorrow  nor  in  anger.  The  only  steam 
behind  it  is  esteem.  I  wish  to  review  your  article  on  "The 
Japanese   in   California.'' 

The  first  five  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  a  well-put  state- 
ment of  conditions.  In  the  sixth  you  compare  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  ascribing  to  the  former  more  loyal  and  benign 
qualities  ;  a  waste  of  words,  where  the  single  word  "servile" 
would  have  included  all.  You  follow  with  a  picture  of  uni- 
versal Japanese  competition  with  labor  as  the  result  of  "the 
invading  wave."  This  gives  your  readers  the  impression 
that  Japanese  immigration  is  still  coming  in,  unrestricted, 
which  is  not  the  fact,  Phelan  and  McCIatchy  have  lied  and 
tried  to  create  that  impression.  Be  patient  while  I  quote  one 
case  of  satanic  falsehood.  A  largely  circulated  farm  paper 
in  Los  Angeels,  using  McCIatchy  for  authority,  published  that 
"Abercrombie,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  his  official 
report  to  the  United  States  Senate,  reported  that  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1919,  9678  Japanese  had  been  found  illegally 
in  California  and  deported  by  the  government."  McCIatchy 
padded  this  by  saying  that  no  doubt  many  times  that  number 
had    smuggled    in    undetected. 

Of  course  I  knew  that  the  statement  was  a  lie.  since  that 
many  Japanese  would  have  been  several  ship  loads,  and  the 
affair  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  newspapers. 
But  I  sent  for  Abercrombie's  report,  and  what  was  it  ?  He 
reported  that  in  the  eleven  years  ending  June  30,  1919,  4000 
aliens  of  all  races  had  been  found  illegally  in  the  United 
States  and  deported  by  the  government!  I  sent  this  to  the 
Los  Angeles  newspaper  and  asked  a  correction  of  its  state- 
ment, which  was  refused,  and  that  lie  did  duty  throughout 
the  anti-Japanese  campaign,  and  in  the  minds  of  many  will 
seem  to  be  confirmed  by  your  use  of  "the  invading  wave." 

You  follow  with  a  description  of  the  Japanese  whose  work 
"day  is  just  so  long  as  human  nature  can  endure  and  who 
is  indifferent  to  hygiene,  cubic  contents,  and  sanitation." 

Japanese  farmers  work  the  same  hours  as  American 
farmers,  no  more ;  and  the  American  farmer  has  no  eight- 
hour  day,  for  that  is  impossible   on   a   farm. 

The  Japanese  take  the  sanitary  precautions  necessary  to 
preserve  their  industrial  efficiency,  and  do  not  have  to  be 
ordered  to  do  it  by  the  board  of  health.  Be  pleased  to  notice 
that  I  am  speaking  from  personal  contact,  observation,  and 
experience,  not  hearsay.  Every  Japanese  farm  laborers  takes 
a  bath  at  the  close  of  every  day's  work.  The  report  of  the 
state  housing  commission  credits  them  with  good  sanitary  and 
clean  conditions  in  their  houses.  In  these  respects  their 
standard  is  much  higher  than  that  of  white  labor.  To  meet 
the  Japanese  standard  in  hygiene,  cubic  contents,  and  sanita- 
tion white  labor  must  step  up,  not  down.  Dr.  Pomeroy,  health 
officer  of  Los  Angeles  County,  published  in  central  and  north- 
ern California  last  July  that  the  Japanese  were  so  unsanitary 
that  they  had  made  typhoid  epidemic  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
I  procured  the  typhoid  report  of  the  state  board  of  health, 
and  it  had  one  case  of  typhoid  in  the  entire  year  in  Los  An- 
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geles,  the  most  populous  county  in  the  state,  while  there  were 
100  cases  in  a  locality  in  Contra  Costa  County  where  there 
is  not  a  single  Japanese. 

All  Japanese  labor  in  our  cities,  except  domestic  service, 
is  on  a  strict  eight-hour  basis.  It  is  paid  higher  wages  than 
white  labor  in  the  same  lines,  so  why  does  it  compel  the  white 
man  to  abandon  "everything  that  makes  the  white  man's  life 
worth   living?" 

Please  note  that  I  am  dealing  with  facts,  not  with  academic 
theories.  The  Japanese  in  diet  and  dress  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  swapping  conditions  with  white  men  in  the  same  lines  of 
labor. 

You  finally  drop  into  prophecy.  I  have  read  all  of  the 
prophets,  from  Ezra  to  Malachi,  and  have  observed  that  the 
most  prudent  of  them  prophesied  of  things  after  they  had 
occurred.  You  say  "the  Japanese  will  be  a  Japanese  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  He  has  no  interest  in  our  laws,  politics, 
religions,  nor  customs.  That  he  should  transfer  his  essential 
loyalties  to  America  is  unthinkable,  neither  he  nor  his  chil- 
dren  after   him." 

Now,  how  do  you  know  all  that?  You  say  something  that 
creates  prejudice  and  hatred,  but  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
know  that  it  is  true.  I  know  that  it  is  not  true.  You  have 
uttered  an  opinion  that  is  not  the  result  of  reasoning  nor 
experience. 

I  know  scores  of  Japanese  who  are  whole-hearted  Ameri- 
cans. And  I  know  scores  of  Irishmen  who  are  not.  I  know 
scores  of  Japanese  who  study  our  institutions,  history,  and 
biography,  intelligently  and  with  judgment.  I  know  the  chil- 
dren of  Japanese  who  do  not  speak  the  language  of  their 
fathers,   and  use  English  only. 

So  I  think  that  you  would  better  imitate  some  of  the  older 
prophets  and  not  foretell  a  matter  until  after  it  has  happened. 

The  present  anti-Japanese  agitation  is  German-Bolshevist 
propaganda.  My  only  interest  in  the  matter  is  in  telling  the 
truth  about  the  Japanese  who  are  legally  domiciled  here  and 
in  exposing  the  satanic  lies  of  Hearst,  Phelan,  and  Mc- 
Clatchy. 

When  you  think  it  over  you  will  not  deny  that  it  is  proper 
to  tell  the  truth  about  all  men.  and  that  hunting  for  a  bad 
motive  for  a  good  act  is  debauching  the  mind. 

Now,  when  summer  comes  I  hope  to  arrange  to  meet  you 
in  Stockton,  take  a  launch  and  escort  you  through  the  Delta, 
where  most  of  the  Japanese  farmers  live  and  work  because 
nobody  else  will,  on  land  they  reclaimed  because  nobody  else 
would.  I  have  no  desire  to  change  your  opinions,  but  would 
hope  to  give  you  a  good  time  and  a  view  of  an  immense  region 
that  is  but  little  known  by  people  in  our  cities. 

Very  truly,  John  P.  Irish.. 


THE  CROSSING  OF  THE  MEUSE  RIVER. 
* 

On  the  Last  Night  of  the  War. 


Hoover  Relief  Fund. 
..  San  Francisco,  February  17,  1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir;  For  your  information  I  am  herewith 
enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  me  in  answer  to  mine 
of  date  of  February  4th  addressed  to  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover, 
copy  of  which  I  sent  you,  in  which  I  entered  a  protest 
against  any  of  the  relief  fund  now  being  raised  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Central  Europe  being  used  in  Germany  unless  the 
German  government  diverted  for  the  use  of  its  children  the 
$25,000,000  said  to  have  been  appropriated  by  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ex-Kaiser. 

You    may    consider    yourself    at    liberty    to    use    that    cor- 
respondence in  any  way  that  to  you  seems  best. 

Sincerely  yours,  Harris  Weinstock. 


EUROPEAN  RELIEF  COUNCIL 
Herbert  Hoover,  Chairman 

New  York,   February   11,   1921. 
Col.   Harris    Weinstock, 

538  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 

San  Francisco,  California — 
Dear  Colonel  Weinstock:    Your  letter  of  the  4th  instant 
addressed    to    Mr.    Hoover,    has   been    handed    to    the    Control 
Committee  of  the  European  Relief  Council  for  answer  in  Mr. 
Hoover's    absence    from    the    city. 

-  We  thank  you  for  your  assurance  that  the  California  com- 
mittees are  working  for  the  largest  possible  subscription  to  the 
fund,  and  we  feel  confident  that  they  are  making  every  effort 
possible   to   reach   the   quota   assigned   to   them. 

We  believe  that  you  are  fully  conversant  with  the  American 
Relief  Administration  activities  in  Europe  and  Mr.  Hoover's 
personal  attitude  toward  the  war-stricken  countries  since  the 
armistice.  We  feel  sure  that  you  are  aware  that  in  the  ranks 
of  the  European  Relief  Council  there  are  men  who  were  in 
the  army  and  in  actual  contact  with  the  enemy. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  Army  of  Occupation 
in  Germany  has  itself  raised  a  fund  from  the  doughboys  in 
contribution  to  this  work.  Also  at  a  Hoover  meeting  in 
Baltimore  several  theatre  boxes  of  blind  soldiers  in  uniform 
publicly  announced  their  contribution  for  these  stricken  chil- 
dren. 

The  German  situation  is  simply  that  the  old  guard  and  the 
newly  added  profiteers  are  as  heartless  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
human  group  to  be,  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
actual  starvation  of  the  German  poor,  particularly  in  the  in- 
dustrial sections  of  Germany,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  we 
would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  include  them  in  a  general 
appeal  for  children  because  of  the  rottenness  of  these  classes. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  work  carried  on 
there  will  be  supported  by  moneys  subscribed  to  the  fund, 
marked  for  German  relief  from  those  who  believe  this  work 
should  be  continued,  and  therefore  money  subscribed  generally 
will  not  be  needed  for  this  purpose. 

The  German  government  has  undertaken  to  provide  rather 
more  than  one-half  of  the  foodstuffs  needed  for  the  children, 
leaving  the  commodities  to  be  furnished  by  the  Quakers 
limited  to  milk  and  fats,  of  which  there  is  a  real  famine  in 
Germany.  You  understand  also  that  subscriptions  can  be  ear- 
marked for  special  countries.  The  whole  question  of  in- 
cluding Germany  in  this  appeal  for  children  in  Europe  is  one 
to  which  we  gave  the  greatest  possible  thought  and  obtained 
the  views  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  country.  Our 
conclusions  were  that  German  children  bear  no  relationship 
to  this  war,  and  we  have  not  been  fighting  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

We  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  while  we  read 
and  hear  the  rumors  and  statements  made,  which  you  have 
so  graphically  set  forth  in  your  letter,  we  can  do  no  more 
than  to  keep  in  mind  the  object  of  the  forming  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Relief  Council,  namely,  to  prevent  if  possible  the  death 
through  starvation  and  exposure  of  three  and  one-half  million 
needy  and  miserable  little  children  in  countries  of  every  type, 
but  above  all  our  one  aim  is  to  feed  and  protect  these  little 
ones. 

The  money  being  raised  by  this  organization  is  being  and 
will  be  expended,  practically  in  its  entirety,  in  this  country. 
American  Quakers  are  now  feeding  some  Russians  in  Russia 
proper  and  Russian  refugees  who  come  into  the  above  coun- 
tries are  cared  for  from  the  general  fund.  The  largest  pro- 
gramme is  in  Poland.  Medical  work  will  be  conducted  in  all 
these  countries  as  far  as  is  possible,  including  some  in  Serbia, 
where  also  a  limited  amount  of  feeding  assistance  will  be 
given.  Very    sincerely    yours, 

Control  Committee. 
By  Herbert  L.  Gutterson 


By  Captain  Le  Roy  P.  Hunt,  U.  S.  M.  C 
The  Second  Division,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  units  of 
the  Fifth  Corps,  had  started  its  attack  in  the  Argonne  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1918,  "jumping  oft"  from  an  east  and  west 
line  just  in  front  of  the  towns  of  St.  Georges  and  Landres- 
St.  Georges  and  advancing  in  a  northerly  direction. 

We  had  been  advancing  each  day  through  mud  and  rain, 
against  stubborn  resistance,  and  had  driven  the  Germans  from 
Landres-St.  George  to  the  Meuse  River,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  kilometers.  By  the  8th  or  9th  we  had  forced  the  Germans 
across  the  river  and  they  were  holding  a  very  strong  position 
along  the  high  ground  on  the  right  bank.  All  bridges  had  been 
destroyed  and  it  looked  as  though  we  might  be  definitely 
stopped  and  that  the  war  would  end  with  the  American  troops 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  By  this  time  rumors  of  the 
armistice  were  beginning  to  drift  in  and  we  were  all  hanging 
desperately  to  the  rabbit's  foot,  hoping  that  the  rumors  might 
prove  true,  as  I  think  most  of  us  had  had  our  fill. 

About  6  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  like  a  thunder 
bolt  from  the  sky,  came  the  orders  to  the  effect  that  the 
"Marines  were  to  force  a  crossing  of  the  Meuse  River."  Im- 
mediately that  familiar  queer  feeling  of  emptiness  came  over 
me,  and  it  was  several  minutes  before  I  really  grasped  the 
meaning  and  the  probable   consequences  of  the  order. 

The  Second  Engineers  were  to  throw  small  pontoon  bridges 
across  the  river,  two  near  the  town  of  Nouzon,  over  which 
the  Sixth  Regiment,  Marines,  was  to  cross,  and  two  near 
Letanne,  over  which  the  Fifth  Regiment,  Marines,  was  to  try 
its  luck.  The  attempt  at  Nouzon  was  unsuccessful,  owing  to 
a  concentrated  enemy  artillery  fire  which  made  it  impossible 
to  erect  bridges  at  that  point.  The  two  bridges  at  Letanne 
were  successfully  put  across  under  heavy  artillery  and  machine- 
gun  fire. 

Before  going  further,  I  wish  to  correct  any  false  impression 
you  may  have  received  by  the  use  of  the  word  "bridge."  The 
word  "bridge"  generally  creates  in  one's  mind  a  picture  of  a 
structure  of  solid  foundation  with  a  broad  thoroughfare,  to- 
gether with  the  usual  railings,  braces,  and  the  like.  Blot  out 
any  such  mental  picture,  and  in  its  stead  see  a  series  of 
hastily  constructed  rafts  of  logs  and  rough  boards,  with  pos- 
sibly a  couple  of  small  pontoons,  just  as  hastily  lashed  to- 
gether with  ropes,  with  no  railing  or  supports  of  any  kind, 
and  you  will  have  a  correct  picture  of  those  bridges.  I  should 
say  the  "flooring"  of  the  bridges  was  about  three  feet  wide. 
It  took  the  Second  Engineers  just  seven  minutes  to  throw 
them  across  the  river  and  secure  them,  so  I  think  it  can  well 
be  imagined  that  they  were  none  too  stable.  The  Meuse  at 
this  point  (three  kilometers  north  of  Letanne)  is  about  two 
hundred  feet  in  width   and  the  current  is   swift. 

Let  me  go  back  and  pick  up  my  story.  The  First  Battalion, 
Fifth  Regiment,  Marines,  was'  bivouaced  temporarily  in  the 
mud,  real  French  mud,  in  the  woods  about  three  kilometers 
west  of  the  town  of  Beaumont,  just  waiting  for  the  next 
thing  to  happen,  hoping  that  the  next  thing  might  be  news  to 
the  effect  that  the  war  was  over;  this  was  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  10th.  It  was  a  weary  and  much  depleted  outfit  after 
the  ten  days  of  continuous  fighting  through  the  mud  and  rain. 
The  casualties  had  been  heavy  and  "flu"  and  dysentery  had 
played  havoc  with  us.  As  a  result  the  battalion  was  a  mere 
skeleton  of  its  former  self,  having  a  strength,  at  this  time,  of 
about  four  hundred  tired   but   determined   men. 

I  was  temporarily  in  command  of  the  battalion,  our  com- 
mander having  been  called  to  Brigade  Headquarters  earlier  in 
the  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  which  we  were  soon  to  learn. 
About  7  o'clock  I  received  orders  to  get  the  battalion  under 
way  with  all  possible  speed  and  head  for  Sartelle  Farm,  which 
was  located  on  the  edge  of  the  Bois  de  1'Hospice,  three  kilo- 
meters north  of  Beaumont  and  eight  hundred  yards  west  of 
the  river.  We  further  learned  that  the  Second  Battalion  of 
the  Fifth,  under  command  of  Captain  Charlie  Dunbeck,  and 
a  battalion  from  the  Eighty-Ninth  Division  on  our  right,  were 
to  force  a  crossing  of  the  river  and  that  our  battalion,  the 
First  of  the  Fifth,  was  to  He  in  support  on  our  side  of  the 
river  in  the  vicinity  of  Sartelle  Farm.  Naturally  we  got 
under  way  as  soon  as  possible,  and  after  a  forced  march 
through  the  mud,  finally  reached  the  farm  about  8  :30.  The 
companies  were  put  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  the  men 
were  told  to  "dig  in."  They  needed  no  second  invitation,  as 
the  whole  immediate  area  was  receiving  a  harassing  fire  from 
the  Boche  artillery  and  the  shells  were  landing  too  close  for 
comfort. 

The  company  commanders — Captain  Frank  Whitehead, 
Sixty- Seventh  Company ;  Captain  -Francis  S.  Kieren,  Forty- 
Ninth  Company;  Captain  Robert  Blake,  Sixty-Sixth  Company; 
Lientenant  Marshall  P.  Madison,  Seventeenth  Company,  and 
Captain  Archie  Nelm,  Eighth  Machine-Gun  Company — were 
assembled,  and  they,  together  with  the  adjutant,  Lieutenant 
Ralph  M.  Wilcox,  and  a  few  runners,  accompanied  me  to  the 
farmhouse.  I  was  to  report  there  for  further  instructions  to 
Major  George  W.  Hamilton,  our  battalion  commander,  who 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  operation  involving  the 
crossing  of  the  river  in  our  sector. 

We  opened  the  door,  pulled  the  blanket  aside,  which  was 
hung  to  prevent  the  light  from  streaming  out,  and  entered  the 
usual  French  farmhouse  living-room  with  the  low  ceiling 
stone  fireplace,  and  musty  smell.  Odd  pieces  of  Boche  equip 
ment  about  the  room  told  of  the  recent  occupation  of  the 
house  by  the  Germans. 

"Have  you  seen  anything  of  the  battalion  from  the  Eighty- 
Ninth  Division  ?" 

This  question  was  fired  at  us  before  we  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  glare  of  the  one  available  stub  candle. 
"Not  a  sign  of  them,"  I  answered. 
A  tense  silence  followed,  and  I  gazed  around  the  room,  first 


at  the  major,  who  was  sitting  at  an  old  table  pouring  over  the 
map,  then  at  Dunbeck,  and  then  at  the  other  officers  and  run- 
ners, all  of  whom  had  gathered  to  get  their  final  instructions. 
1  sensed  something  wrong  which  told  me  that  things  were 
not  going  exactly  right.  Soon  the  silence  was  broken  by  the 
major  calling  us  over  to  the  table  and  telling  us  the  situation. 
The  plan  was  as  before  stated,  that  the  Second  Battalion  and 
the  battalion  from  the  Eighty-Ninth  were  to  force  the  cross- 
ing, dislodge  the  Bodies  from  their  position  alone  the  heights 
on  the  opposite  bank  and  hang  on,  thus  assuring  a  foothold 
across  the  river  for  further  advance,  in  case  the  armistice  was 
not  signed.  My  battalion  was  to  remain  on  the  left  bank  in 
support.  On  account  of  its  being  so  badly  used  in  the  pre- 
vious ten  days'  fighting  it  was  not  thought  strong  enough  to 
participate  in  the  initial  crossing,  hence  the  substitution  of 
the  battalion  of  the  Eighty-Ninth  Division  in  the  plans.  Our 
Third  Battalion  had  been  temporarily  attached  to  the  Sixth 
Marines  to  assist  in  the  Nouzon  crossing.  A  little  later  I  re- 
ceived instructions  to  the  effect  that  in  case  the  battalion  of 
the  Eighty-Ninth  failed  to  put  in  its  appearance  in  time  that 
we  would  cross  in  its  place.  These  later  orders  were  given' 
me  after  a  telephone  conversation  between  Major  Hamilton 
and  Brigade  Headquarters  at   Beaumont. 

This  later  information  certainly  put  a  different  aspect  on 
things  for  us.  I  called  my  company  commanders  over  to  the 
table  and,  with  Major  Hamilton,  we  hurriedly  worked  out  our 
plan  of  action  from  the  map.  Madison  with  the  Seventeenth 
Company  was  to  cross  first  and  form  a  temporary  bridgehead 
in  the  edge  of  the  woods  about  two  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
river.  Whitehead  with  the  Sixty-Seventh  Company  was  to 
force  his  way  through  the  woods  via  a  trail  shown  on  the 
map,  if  it  could  be  located,  andform  a  line  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge.  Kieren  and  Blake  with  the  Forty-Ninth  and  Sixty- 
Sixth  companies  were  to  skirt  the  southern  edge  of  the  Bois 
de  Alma-Gisors,  take  the  Ferme  de  Alms  and  connect  up 
with  Whitehead  on  the  ridge,  on  his  right. 

The  Seventeenth  Company  was  to  continue  holding  its  po- 
sition in  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  was  also  responsible  for 
"hooking  up"  with  the  Second  Battalion,  which  was  to  cross 
and  operate  on  our  left.  The  Battalion  Headquarters  group 
and  the  Eighth  Machine-Gun  Company  were  to  accompany 
the  Seventeenth  Company.  The  artillery  was  to  open  up  at 
9:30  and  cover  our  crossing;  as  it  proved  later,  we  did  not 
cross  until  about  10:20  or  10:30  p.  m.,  so  our  artillery  was 
of  no  immediate  help  to  us,  due  to  no  fault  of  theirs. 

This  plan  was  made,  but  still  I  did  not  know  whether  our 
battalion  was  to  cross  the  river  or  not.  Hope  was  still  held 
that  the  other  battalion  would  turn  up  in  time.  After  an- 
other restless  wait  of  about  twenty  minutes,  a  scurry  was 
heard  outside,  a  few  voices,  and  then  the  door  opened  and 
Major  Hanna  (I  believe  the  son  of  Senator  Mark  Hanna), 
commanding  the  battalion  of  the  Eighty-Ninth  Division,  en- 
tered and  reported.  He  certainly  was  the  picture  of  fatigue. 
He  informed  Hamilton  that  his  battalion  was  still  quite  a  dis- 
tance down  the  road  and  that  it  would  not  be  in  for  some 
time. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do.  Major  Hamilton  turned  to 
me  and  said,  "Hunt,  you  are  elected ;  you  had  better  get 
going." 

A  few  hurried  "Good  lucks"  and  with  hearts  heavy  as  lead, 
for  we  all  knew  what  it  meant,  we  hurried  out  and  ran  back 
to  the  battalion.  Dunbeck  had  left  about  five  minutes  sooner 
than  I  and  his  battalion  was  just  starting  down  the  road 
toward  the  river.  The  shelling  at  this  time  was  terrific,  and 
the  cries  of  the  wounded  could  be  heard  already.  By  this  time 
the  Boche  had  evidently  sensed  that  something  unusual  was 
taking  place,  for  he  was  showing  his  uneasiness  by  "throwing" 
everything   he  had  at  us. 

I  gave  orders  to  get  under  way,  and  the  battalion  was  soon 
moving  down  a  road  which  paralleled  the  river.  At  a  certain 
point  I  was  to  find  guides  from  the  Second  Engineers,  who 
were  to  guide  us  down  a  ravine  to  the  river  and  bridge.  We 
were  in  single  file,  each  man  hanging  on  to  the  bayonet  rifle, 
or  coat  tail  of  the  man  in  front  of  him  to  prevent  the  line 
from  breaking  or  getting  lost.  The  fog  that  blanketed  the 
ground  that  night  would  have  made  London  jealous.  You 
actually  could  not  see  three  feet  ahead  were  it  daylight  let 
alone  it  being  night  time.  In  fact,  the  fog  continued  until 
about  1  p.  m.  the  next  day.  In  many  ways  it  proved  a  blessing. 
The  road  over  which  we  were  traveling  was  well  registered, 
for  shells  were  landing  on  it  with  appalling  accuracy.  The 
casualties  were  increasing  rapidly,  but  still  we  had  to  push  on. 
There  was   no   seeking  cover  at  this  particular  time. 

Upon  reaching  the  point  where  we  were  to  meet  the  guides, 
about  a  kilometer  northeast  of  Sartelle  Farm,  not  a  sign  of 
them  could  be  found.  The  location  of  the  bridge  was  un- 
known to  us.  We  knew  the  general  direction  to  the  river, 
that  was  all.  It  was  impossible  to  halt  along  the  road  and 
send  out  a  reconnaissance  party  ;  time  and  chiefly  the  enemy 
fire  forbade  this.  Trusting  to  luck,  we  turned  off  to  the 
right  into  the  woods  and  just  kept  going,  tumbling  along  as 
best  we  could  toward  the  river.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  we 
accidentally  ran  on  to  a  lone  man  from  the  Ninth  Infantry. 
He  had  been  one  of  a  detail  from  that  regiment  which  assisted 
the  Second  Engineers  in  carrying  the  bridge  sections  to  the 
river.  We  were  guided  by  him  to  the  left  into  the  head  of  a 
ravine,  and  were  told  that  this  ravine  ran  down  to  the  river, 
at  which  point  the  bridges  were  located.  Our  column  pushed 
on  as  directed.  This  ravine  was  but  six  hundred  yards  in 
length,  but  I  will  wager  that  more  happened  during  our  trip 
through  it  that  night  than  ordinarily  occurs  in  a  trip  around 
the  world.  The  concentration  of  the  enemy's  fire  wns  ter- 
rific, and  it  did  not  seem  humanly  possible  that  y  one 
could  pass  through  and  come  out  alive.  We  stur 
through  the  fog — a  shell  sang  over  and  burst,  a  =1 
could  be  heard,  and  a  few  seconds  later  the  fan 
"Halt  the  column,  line  is  broken,"  was  passed  up  C 
some  place  near  the  middle   of  the   battalion.     Tin:. 
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many  times,  and  each  time  it  necessitated  our  halting  until  the 
gap  "in  the  column  was  closed  up.  One  shell,  as  was  proven 
the  next  day,  coming  over  in  a  similar  manner,  killed  four- 
teen men. 

"Gas!"  This  cry  came  from  a  shrill  voice  somewhere  up 
ahead.  As  we  progressed  further  the  "familiar  odor"  sud- 
denly hit  the  head  of  the  column.  Word  was  quickly  passed 
down  the  line  and  we  soon  had  our  masks  on.  The  wearing 
of  the  masks  did  not  simplify  our  progress  through  the  fog 
by  any  means,  and  considerable  "cussing"  with  special  refer- 
ences to  our  friend,  the  Boche,  could  be  heard  now  and  then 
above  the  uproar.  Considerable  coughing  followed,  inter- 
mingled at  intervals  with  the  sound  of  some  poor  fellow 
separating  himself  from  his  ration   of  "slum." 

We  soon  caught  up  with  the  Second  Battalion,  also  in  single 
file,  and  telescoped  up  on  its  line  against  the  north  slope  of 
the  ravine,  which  offered  the  best  available  protection.  The 
bank  became  gradually  less  steep  and  the  ravine  seemed  to 
widen  out.  We  knew  we  were  approaching  the  river.  Pres- 
ently from  a  short  distance  ahead  in  the  fog  came  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Is  that  you,  Marines?" 
"Yes,"   I  answered. 

"Atta  boy;  right  this  way.  All  right,  you  Engineers,  out  o' 
the  way — gangway  for  the  Marines." 

The  leader  of  the  Engineer  group  (I  haven't  the  slightest 
idea  who  he  was)  accompanied  us,  across  an  open  space,  up 
over  the  railroad  track,  down  a  steep  embankment,  and  then 
over  a  gradual  slope  to  the  river  bank.  Our  whole  route, 
from  the  point  of  first  meeting  the  Engineers  to  the  river, 
was  lined  with  guides  who  called  out  to  us  through  the  fog 
and  thus  directed  us  by  their  voices  to  the  bridge.  I  was  told 
later  that  most  of  these  guides  were  killed  and  that  the  next 
day  their  bodies,  still  lying  at  their  posts,  mutely  continued 
to  point  out  the  way  to  the  bridge. 

Would  that  some  one  could  some  day  write  a  fitting  tribute 
to  these  Second  Engineers,  who  made  possible  the  crossing 
of  the  Meuse  on  this  night. 

As  I  approached  the  bridge  a  few  engineers  were  climbing 
from  it  onto  the  bank.  They  had  just  completed  floating  the 
last  section  of  the  pontoon  over  and  had  secured  it  to  the 
opposite  bank,  and  were  now  returning,  their  work  completed. 
We  could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  opportune  time.  The 
■  other  bridge,  over  which  the  Second  Battalion  was  to  cross, 
was  about  two  hundred  yards  down  the  river  and  it  was  com- 
pleted about  the  same  time.  As  soon  as  we  crossed  the  rail- 
road embankment  we  entered  an  area  swept  by  machine-gun 
fire  in  addition  to  the  artillery.  The  bullets  were  singing 
regularly  and  men  were  being  hit  at  an  alarming  rate.  At 
the  water's  edge  was  a  steep  bank  about  four  feet  high.  This 
made  the  first  section  of  the  bridge  slope  down  at  about  a 
45-degree  angle.  Each  man  that  crossed  the  river  that  night 
had  to  crouch  down  on  his  haunches  and  slide  down.  Some 
were  unfortunate  enough  not  to  start  in  the  proper  direction 
and  as  a  consequence  slid  off  into  the  river.  There  was  no 
time  to  lose,  as  our  end  of  the  bridge  was  anything  but  a 
healthy  place  to  remain.  I  directed  the  Battalion  Headquar- 
ters group  to  spread  out  and  "hit  the  dirt,"  and  by  that  time 
the  head  of  the  leading  company,  the  Seventeenth,  had  ar- 
rived. Lieutenant  Madison  was  at  the  head,  and  having  had 
his  instructions,  I  told  him  to  go  ahead  as  quickly  as  possible, 
for  we  didn't  know  how  long  the  bridge  would  last  under  the 
heavy  artillery  fire.  Madison  slid  down  the  first  section  of 
the  bridge  and  the  crossing  commenced.  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  10:30  p.  m.  A  minute  or  so  later  a  runner  from 
the  Second  Battalion  came  up  and  informed  me  that  after 
having  crossed  about  ten  men  a  shell  had  made  a  direct  hit 
on  their  bridge  and  demolished  it.  He  wanted  to  know  how 
long  before  the  Second  Battalion  could  use  our  bridge.  I 
sent  the  runner  back  with  the  information  that  we  were 
crossing  now  and  that  they  could  follow  us  in  about  twenty 
minutes.  This  they  did.  Every  man  who  crossed  the  river 
during  this  operation,  with  the  exception  of  about  ten  men, 
did  so  on  this  frail  pontoon  bridge.  The  other  three  com- 
panies, plus  the  machine  guns  attached,  followed  the  leading 
company  and  I  followed  them  with  the  headquarters  group. 
It  is  difficult  to  put  the  crossing  itself  into  words;  men 
were  blown  off  the  bridge  from  the  concussion  of  shells, 
some  were  victims  of  machine-gun  bullets  and  were  conse- 
quently knocked  off,  while  still  others  fell  off.  The  weight 
of  the  men  on  the  bridge  made  it  sink  below  water  level,  at 
times  over  a  foot  or  more.  This  made  it  necessary  for  each 
man  to  feel  his  way  across  with  his  feet,  which  added  much 
to  our  discomfort,   for  it  was.  bitter  cold. 

Major  Hamilton  in  coming  across  a  little  later  miscalcu- 
lated a  step  and  walked  off  the  bridge  into  the  river.  His 
Mussette  bag,  which  was  over  his  shoulder,  swung  around  his 
neck  and  temporarily  pulled  him  under.  He  had  quite  a  time 
getting  himself  straightened  out  and  back  onto  the  bank. 
Lieutenant  Wilcox,-  adjutant,  after  gaining  the  opposite  bank, 
made  a  jump  for  what  he  thought  was  a  shellhole,  to  get  cover 
from  another  shell  about  to  hit,  but  instead  of  landing  in  a 
shellhole  he  landed  in  the  river.  He,  too,  had  his  troubles 
getting  out.     Many  others  had  similar  experiences. 

The  ground  on  the  Boche  side  of  the  river  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  crossing  was  low,  open,   and  marshy  for  a  distance  of 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  river.     Bordering  this  open, 
marshy  stretch  was  a  heavily  wooded  ridge,   generally  paral- 
leling  the   river.      A   road  ran    along  the   lower   edge    of   the' 
woods.     The  seizure  of  these  wooded  heights  was  our  mission. 
The     ioches'  line  of  resistance  was  generally  on  this  road  along 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  with  small  combat  groups  and  listening 
post  .  at  intervals  along  the  bank  of  the  river.     His  position 
not   known  to  us  at  the  time,   but   we   were  not  long  in 
ning   acquainted   with   it.     The   machine-gun   fire    at   this 
l   was  at  its  height,  and  the  open  ground  between  the  river 
woods   was  under    a   sweeping   fire    from    several    angles. 
ivas   an   ideal   place   for  machine-gun   defense. 


The  companies  upon  crossing  reformed  and  started  on  their 
missions,  as  previously  indicated.  A  spirited  fire  fight  was 
taking  place,  and  from  the  familiar  cracks  of  the  Springfields 
and  the  slow  putt-putt  of  the  Chauchats  I  knew  that  the  Boche 
was  being  handled  about  as  roughly  as  we  were.  Flares  were 
going  up  all  around  by  the  scores,  but  the  fog  was  too  thick 
to  allow  of  much  illumination.  Once  in  a  while  you  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  either  a  Marine  or  a  Boche  silhouetted 
against  the  sky.  The  numerous  flares,  all  of  which  were  shot 
up  by  the  Germans,  were  a  good  indication  of  their  uneasi- 
ness, and  it  also  helped  us  to  locate  their  general  position. 

The  Battalion  Headquarters  group  pushed  its  way  ahead, 
and  finally,  after  a  few  minor  "mix-ups"  with  stray  Germans, 
we  hooked  up  with  the  Seventeenth  Company,  which  had 
seized  a  foothold  in  the  woods  as  planned.  That  company 
had  but  fifty  men,  so  we  reinforced  its  line  with  what  men 
of  the  Headquarters  group  could  be   spared. 

One  incident  which  occurred  is  typical  of  several  similar 
ones,  and  goes  to  show  how  badly  the  two  forces  had  become 
intermingled  in  the  fog;  a  form  was  seen  moving  by  directly 
to  one  side  and  some  Marine  was  heard  to  call  out : 

"Hey,  Buddy,  what  company  do  you  belong  to?" 

"Ach.   Himmel.   wass  ist?" 

Bang ! ! ! 

"There,  you Squarehead,  I  guess  you'll  an- 
swer me  in  English  the  next  time  I  ask  you  a  question." 

The  Headquarters  group  dug  in  along  the  road  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods  and  waited  word  from  the  companies  ahead. 
One  Boche  machine  gun,  which  was  trained  to  sweep  the 
road,  played  havoc  with  us  and  several  men  were  hit  during 
the  night.  The  firing  of  the  companies  gradually  became 
fainter  as  they  advanced,  and  we  hoped  everything  was  going 
well  with  them.  The  woods  to  our  immediate  front  were  still 
infested  with  Boches,  as  we  could  occasionally  hear  them 
calling  out  and  moving  around,  evidently  trying  to  locate  one 
another.  The  Seventeenth  Company  still  kept  up  a  slow  rifle 
fire,   which   was  returned  by  the  Germans. 

About  11:15  p.  ra.  we  heard  a  slight  commotion  and  voices 
came  down  the  road  from  our  right.  Soon  three  or  four  men 
came  sneaking  out  of  the  fog  toward  us  with  bayonets  well 
to  the  front.  It  proved  to  be  Captain  Whitehead  with  a  few 
of  his  men,  who  had  managed  to  get  back  after  several  "mix- 
ups"  with  the  Boches  on  the  way.  He  informed  me  that  the 
three  companies  were  together,  but  were  meeting  resistance 
from  all  sides  and  that  the  farther  they  advanced  the  worse 
the  fire  became  from  the  rear.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
momentarily  expected  the  battalion  from  the  Eighty-Ninth 
Division  to  come  to  our  support,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  have  our  three  companies  hold  onto  the  ground  gained. 
Captain  Whitehead  with  his  few  men  departed  with  these  in- 
structions and  finally  reached  the  companies  after  similar 
experiences  as  in   coming. 

We  waited  for  news  from  the  supporting  battalion,  but  no 
sign  of  them.  Finally,  after  what  seemed  an  interminable 
period,  subdued  voices  could  be  heard  and  a  few  seconds  later 
five  figures  loomed  up  through  the  fog.  It  proved  to  be  Major 
Hanna  and  four  of  his  runners.  Our  first  thought  was  that 
his  battalion  must  be  close  by  and  a  feeling  of  relief  passed 
through  the  Headquarters  group.  Before  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  Major  Hanna,  Lieutenant  E.  D.  Cooke  of  the 
Sixty-Seventh  Company  appeared  from  down  the  road  with  a 
group  of  four  or  five  men.  He  had  had  similar  experiences 
to  Captain  Whitehead  in  getting  back  to  us.  Cooke  informed 
me  that  the  companies  to  the  front  were  meeting  with  very 
heavy  resistance  and  that  their  casualties  had  reduced  the 
combined  strength  for  the  three  companies  to  eighty-three 
men.  That  sounded  anything  but  encouraging.  I  turned  to 
Major  Hanna  with  the  idea  of  having  his  battalion  push  out 
to  the  support  of  our  companies.  Imagine  our  feeling  at  this 
point  when  he  informed  us  that  the  four  men  with  him  were 
all  the  "battalion"  he  had.  His  battalion  had  become  lost  in 
the  darkness  and  fog  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  he 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  locating  it.  It  did  not  take  us  long 
to  realize  that  something  had  to  be  done,  and  done  quickly. 
I  gave  Major  Hanna  a  guide  to  the  bridge,  and  he  started 
back  across  the  river  in  search  of  his  outfit.  He  reached  the 
other  bank  and  started  up  the  ravine,  but  got  no  farther.  A 
shell  burst  and  killed  him  and  his  "battalion"  of  four  men. 

About  this  time  Major  Hamilton  and  Captain  Dunbeck 
arrived  at  our  "P.  C,"  accompanied  by  a  few  runners. 

Cooke  received  instructions  to  go  back  to  the  three  com- 
panies and  tell  them  to  pick  up  what  wounded  they  could, 
pull  the  left  of  their  line  back  to  the  southern  edge  of  the 
woods  (Bois  de  Alma  Gisors),  then  swing  their  right  back 
until  they  hooked  up  with  the  river.  The  Germans  had  filtered 
in  to  our  right  rear  and  we  were  receiving  a  considerable 
machine-gun  fire  from  that  direction.  Cooke  finally  reached 
the  companies  and  the  above  move  was  completed  about  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  several  arguments  and  mis- 
understandings with   the   Boches. 

During  the  above  change  in  our  position  (about  4  or  4:30  a. 
m.)  one  of  our  runners,  left  at  the  bridge,  arrived  at  our  position 
in  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  informed  us  that  the  battalion 
of  the  Eighty-Ninth  had  just  crossed  the  river.  Guides  were 
sent  to  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  battalion,  about  two  hun- 
dred men  strong,  came  up.  It  was  quickly  distributed  along 
our  lines  and  all  hands  felt  considerably  easier. 

A  conference  of  all  available  officers  was  then  held  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  three  bat- 
talions, with  a  total  strength  of  probably  five  hundred  men 
at  this  time,  would  advance  on  up  the  wooded  ridge  at  6 :30 
a.  m.  Instructions  for  the  advance  were  given  out  by  Major 
Hamilton  and  preparations  made.  It  was  still  cold,  dark,  and 
foggy,  and  the  firing  had  subsided  somewhat,  especially  from 
the  Boche  side  of  the  line.  About  6  o'clock  a  battalion  of 
the  Ninth  Infantry-,  in  command  of  Captain  Howes,  came 
across  the  river  under  cover  of  the  fog  and  it  was  decided 
it  should  remain  in  support  in  the  edge  of  the  woods. 


At  6:30  a.  m.  the  advance  started  as  indicated,  up  the  long 
slope  through  Bois  de  Alma-Gisors  and  Bois  des  Flaviers  (the 
two  woods  join  into  one).  The  men  were  tired,  wet,  and 
hungry,  but  such  things  could  not  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  advance  was  necessarily  very  slow  and  cautious,  as  we 
had  no  artillery  support  and  the  woods  were  dense  and  thick 
with  underbrush,  let  alone  the  fog.  Practically  no  resistance 
was  met,  the  bulk  of  the  Boches  had  withdrawn,  leaving  only 
a  very  few  scattered  men  behind  who  were  taken  prisoners. 
They  had  evidently  become  lost  or  had  not  received  the  word 
to  withdraw.  This  slow,  tedious  advance  kept  on  for  several 
hours.  The  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  had  practically  died 
out ;  the  artillery  of  both  forces  still  kept  up  a  spasmodic 
harassing  fire  of  the  rear  areas.  At  11  o'clock  our  Battalion 
Headquarters  group  had  reached  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Bois 
des  Flaviers,  where  a  temporary  halt  was  made  to  reorganize 
and  connect  up,  preparatory  to  a  further  advance  at  12 
o'clock.  The  four  companies  were  a  short  distance  ahead  in 
the  vicinity  of  Senegal  Farm. 

This  halt  gave  all  a  chance  to  rest  and  it  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  men  literally  dropped  in 
their  tracks,  and  a  good  many  were  asleep  almost  instantly. 
At  ten  minutes  to  12  some  one  called  out,  "Here  comes  a 
runner."  It  proved  to  be  one  of  our  own  runners  attached 
to  Regimental  Headquarters.  He  was  about  exhausted,  as  he 
had  been  searching  for  us  since  9:30  a.  m.  He  handed  a 
message  to  Major  Hamilton,  and  from  the  expression  on  the 
latter's  face  I  knew  something  out  of  the  ordinary  was  con- 
tained in  the  message.  He  gave  a  peculiar  grunt  and  handed 
it  to  me.  I  read  the  following  message  and  it  was  only  upon 
the   third   reading  that  its  meaning   fully   penetrated  : 

Nov.  11.  1918—9:10  a.  m. 
To  Major  Hamilton — 

All  firing  will  cease  at  11  a.  m.  today.  Hold  every  inch  of 
ground  that  you  have  gained,  including  that  gained  by  patrol?. 
Send  in  as  soon  as  possible  a  sketch  showing  position  of  all 
units  at   11   a.  m.  Feland. 

The  message  was  then  read  to  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.      The   news   brought   forth    a   few   remarks,    such    as: 

"Well,  I'll  be ,"  "Don't  kid  me  any  more,  it  hurts,"  etc. 

I  have  read  accounts  of  how  the  news  of  the  armistice  was 
received  along  the  front  lines  with  loud  cheering,  hat  throw- 
ing— I  should  say  "helmet  throwing" — and  hilarious  actions 
of  all  kinds.  This  may  be  true  in  regard  to  some  parts  of 
the  lines,  but  hardly  applicable  to  us.  The  men  were  too 
nearly  exhausted  and  worn  out  for  anything  of  this  kind  ;  a 
few  remarks  as  described,  a  few  "grunts"  of  content,  and 
then  "SLEEP."  The  cold,  wet  woods  bothered  no  one  at  this 
stage  of  the  game. 

The  message  ordered  us  to  hold  all  ground,  including  that 
gained  by  patrols.  We  knew  our  companies  were  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Senegal  Farm,  which,  from  the  map,  was  about  eight 
hundred  meters  ahead.  It  did  not  take  us  long  to  decide  that 
a  group  of  farm  buildings  would  be  a  much  better  place  to 
"end  the  war"  than  a  cold  wet  woods,  so  we  soon  pushed  on 
through  the  fog  towards  the  farm.  We  found  three  com- 
panies there,  and  again  went  through  similar  experiences  when 
we  informed  them  that  the  war  was  over.  The  remaining 
company  (Sixty-Sixth)  had  received  word  from  some  source 
that  the  Forty-Third  Company,  Second  Battalion,  was  in 
trouble  near  the  town  of  Moulins  and  it  had  gone  there  to  lend 
a  hand.  Upon  approaching  the  town  the  company  was  greeted 
by  a  crowd  of  grinning  "Squareheads,"  standing  around  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets.  After  several  comical  scenes  it 
was  finally  learned  from  them  that  the  war  was  "finis."  Blake 
was  naturally  rather  backward  about  believing  the  Boches,  and 
had  them  all  rounded  up  with  the  idea  of  sending  them  back 
as  prisoners,  when  he  received  word  from  us  confirming  the 
news  that  the  armistice  had  been  signed. 

The  battalion  was  assembled  near  Senegal  Farm,  a  de- 
fensive position  taken  up,  and  a  few  sentries  put  on  watch. 
The  fog  cleared  away  and  the  sun  came  out.  The  stillness 
was  almost  depressing.  Bonfires,  both  our  own  and  those  of 
the  Boches,  could  be  seen  in  almost  any  direction.  What  a 
relief  it  was  to  be  able  to  build  a  fire  once  again.  I  don't 
believe  that  any  group  of  people  have  ever  enjoyed  them- 
selves as  we  did  the  next  few  days — plenty  to  eat,  warm  fires, 
and  Rest;  it  was  too  good  to  talk  about. 

The  day  after  the  armistice  Major-General  Charles  P.  Sum- 
merall,  commanding  the  Fifth  Corps,  of  which  we  were  a  part, 
came  out  to  our  position  and  gave  us  a  short  talk,  congratu- 
lating us  on  our  success  in  forcing  the  crossing  of  the  river. 
He  said,  "I  am  mighty  proud  of  this  battalion,"  etc.  We  all 
mentally  agreed  that  he  should  be,  for  there  were  but  approxi- 
mately ten  officers  and  two  hundred  men  left  with  the  bat- 
talion. (Three  of  the  ten  officer;; — Major  Hunt,  Captain 
Blake,  and  Lieutenant  Madison — were  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  residents  of  San  Francisco  or 
Berkeley.) 

Three  days  later  we  were  relieved  by  a  unit  of  the  Seventy- 
Seventh  Division.  We  moved  to  the  small  town  of  Pouilly 
and  billeted,  preparatory  to  our  march  to  the  Rhine,  which 
started  on  the  17th  of  December. 

On  November  12,  1918,  the  following  general  order  was 
published  by  the  commanding  general  of  the  Second  Division  : 

HEADQUARTERS   SECOND  DIVISION    (REGULAR) 
AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES. 
ORDER.  France,  November  12,  1918. 

1.  On  the  night  of  November  10th  heroic  deeds  were  done 
bv  heroic  men.  "in  the  face  of  a  heavy  artillery  'and  withering 
machine-gun  fire  the  Second  Engineers  threw  two  foot  bridges 
across  the  Meuse  and  the  first  and  second  battalions  of  the 
Fifth  Marines  crossed  resolutely  and  unflinchingly  to  the  east 
bank   and   carried   out  their  mission. 

2.  In  the  last  battle  of  the  war,  as  in  all  others  in  which 
this  Division  has  participated,  it  enforced  its  will  on  the 
enemv.  John  A.  Lejeuxe, 

Major-General  U.  S.  M.  C,   Commanding. 


(Copyright,    1921,   by   Washington   Davis,  Washington,    D.   C.) 
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THE  USES  OF  DIVERSITY. 


Mr.    Chesterton  Writes  Thirty-Five    Essays    on  Thirty-Five 
Everyday  Topics. 


A  third  volume  by  Mr.  Chesterton  within  the  space 
of  a  week  indicates  a  literary  activity  alike  gratifying 
and  surprising.  If  Mr.  Chesterton  has  never  added 
very  substantially  to  the  thought  of  the  world — and  it 
is  strangely  difficult  to  recall  much  that  he  has  ever 
said — he  has  added  largely  to  its  amusement,  and  in 
ways  that  are  nearly  always  wholesome.  But  perhaps 
he  has  also  induced  a  little  weariness  of  late  years. 
We  may  suspect  that  from  being  a  master  of  a  style  he 
has  become  its  victim,  and  that  the  straining  and  labor- 
ing of  the  literary  gear  is  sometimes  a  trifle  audible. 
Possibly  there  are  other  and  even  graver  defects,  and 
among  them  a  certain  surrender  of  intellectual  liberty, 
but  to  these  we  may  close  our  eyes  for  the  moment. 

"The  Uses  of  Diversity"  is  a  volume  of  thirty-five 
essays,  brief  ones,  seeing  that  the  book  has  less  than 
three  hundred  pages.  They  are  on  the  topics  of  the 
day,  all  sorts  of  topics,  such  as  would-  be  suggested  by 
almost  any  issue  of  almost  any  newspaper.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  a  few  pages  on  "Lamp  Posts"  and  this 
is  followed  by  an  essay  on  "The  Spirits."  Mr.  Chester- 
ton has  no  expressed  objections  to  spiritualism.  Indeed 
he  says  that  the  "exposures"  and  "explosions"  of 
spiritualism  are  enough  to  drive  any  one  into  that 
creed,  but  at  the  same  time  he  wishes  that  the  spirits 
would  be  a  little  more  consistent,  not  to  say  intelligent. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  "spirit  message": 

"You  make  death  an  impenetrable  fog,  while  it  is  a  mere 
golden  mist,  torn  easily  aside  by  the  shafts  of  faith,  and  re- 
vealing life  as  not  only  continuous,  but  as  not  cut  in  two  by 
a  great  change.  I  can  not  express  myself  as  I  wisli.  .  .  . 
It  is  more  like  leaving  prison  for  freedom  and  happiness. 
Not  that  your  present  life  lacks  joy;  it  is  all  joy,  but  you  have 
to  fight  with  imperfections.  Here,  we  have  to  struggle  only 
with  lack  of  development.  There  is  no  evil — only  different 
degrees   of   spirit." 

The  interrogator,  Mr.  Basil  King,  who  narrates  his  experi- 
ences in  an  interesting  article  in  Nash's  Magazine,  proceeds 
to  ask  whether  the  lack  of  development  is  due  to  the  highly 
practical  thing  we  call  sin.  To  this  the  spirit  replies :  "They 
come  over  with  the  evil,  as  it  were,  cut  out,  and  leaving 
blanks  in  their  souls.  These  have  by  degrees  to  be  filled  with 
good." 

Now  I  will  waive  the  point  whether  death  is  a  mist  or  a 
fog  or  a  front  door  or  a  fire-escape  or  any  other  physical 
metaphor ;  being  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  it  is  there,  and 
not  to  be  removed  by  metaphors.  But  what  amuses  me  about 
the  spirit  is  that  for  him  it  is  both  there  and  not  there. 
Death  is  non-existent  in  one  sentence,  and  of  the  most  startling 
importance  six  sentences  afterwards.  The  spirit  is  positive 
that  our  existence  is  not  cut  in  two  by  a  great  change,  at  the 
moment  of  death.  But  the  spirit  is  equally  positive,  a  little 
lower  down,  that  the  whole  of  our  human  evil  is  instantly  and 
utterly  cut  out  of  us,  and  all  at  the  moment  of  death.  If  a 
man  suddenly  and  supernatura'lly  loses  about  three-quarters  of 
his  ordinary  character,  might  it  not  be  described  as  "a  great 
change"?  Why  does  so  enormous  a  convulsion  happen  at 
the  exact  moment  of  death,  if  death  is  non-existent  and  not 
to  be  considered?  The  Spiritualist  is  here  contradicting  him- 
self, not  only  by  making  death  very  decidedly  a  great  change, 
but  by  actually  making  it  a  greater  change  than  Dante  or  St. 
Francis  thought  it  was.  A  Christian  who  thinks  the  soul 
carries  its  sins  to  Purgatory  makes  life  much  more  "continu- 
ous" than  this  Spiritualist,  who  says  that  death,  and  death 
alone,  alters  a  man  as  by  a  blast  of  magic.  The  article  bears 
the  modest  title  of  "The  Abolishing  of  Death"  ;  and  the  spirit 
does  say  that  this  is  possible,  except  when  he  forgets  and 
says  the  opposite.  He  seldom  contradicts  himself  more  than 
twice  in  a  paragraph.  But  since  he  says  clearly  that  death 
abolishes  sin,  and  equally  clearly  that  he  abolishes  death,  it 
becomes  an  interesting  speculation  what  happens  next,  and 
especially  what  happens  to  sin  :  a  subject  of  interest  to  many 
of  us. 

Mr.  Chesterton  writes  a  whole  essay  "  in  protest 
against  a  certain  tendency  to  exalt  the  morality  of  Asia, 
and  particularly  the  morality  of  Japan.  We  have  not 
ourselves  noticed  that  tendency,  but  we  will  not  be  too 
hypercritical  of  an  essayist  in  search  of  a  topic.  Mr. 
Chesterton  finds  his  text,  as  usual,  in  a  newspaper  para- 
graph : 

"Japan  has  followed  Western  ways  in  a  great  many  respects, 
but  it  is  saddening  to  learn  that  she  is  adopting  the  most  repre- 
hensible methods  of  Russia  and  Spain, in  dealing  with  men 
and  women  who  have  the  intelligence  to  be  ahead  of  their 
time  and  have   the  courage  to   avow  their  opinions." 

This  really  strikes  me  as  colossal.  I  quite  agree  that  Japan 
has  imitated  many  Western  things;  I  also  think  that  Japan  has 
mostly  imitated  the  worst  Western  things.  That  is  the  cause 
of  my  very  defective  sympathy  with  Japan.  If  the  Japanese 
had  imitated  Dante  or  mediaeval  architecture,  if  they  had 
imitated  Michelangelo  or  Italian  painting,  if  they  had  imitated 
Rousseau  and  the  French  Revolution — then  I,  as  a  European, 
should  have  felt  at  least  flattered.  But  the  Japanese  have  only 
imitated  the  worst  things  of  our  worst  period  :  the  inhuman 
commercialism  of  Birmingham ;  the  inhuman  militarism  of 
Berlin.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  looked  in  a  mirror  and  seen  a 
monkey.  Of,  if  this  metaphor  be  counted  uncharitable,  I  feel 
just  as  some  coarse  but  kindly  man  might  feel  if  a  little 
brother  began  to  imitate  only  his  vices.  I  say  this  to  show 
how  easily  I  embrace  the  idea  that  Japan  might  borrow  from 
us  bad  things  as  well  as  good  ;  and  then  I  turn  with  astonish- 
ment— nay,  consternation — to  the  paragraph  I  have  quoted. 
Japan  (it  seems)  has  borrowed  from  Russia  and  Spain  the 
reprehensible  habit  of  executing  people  without  adequate  trial. 
Trial  by  jury,  with  complete  reports  in  the  newspapers  next 
day,  was  the  common  practice  all  over  the  Far  East  until  the 
dreadful  example  of  Spain  somehow  crept  across  two  conti- 
nents rmd  destroyed  it.  Such  a  thing  as  autocratic  execution 
was  unknown  in  the  East.  Such  a  notion  as  that  of  despotism 
had  never  occurred  to  the  Japanese.  Up  to  the  last  lost  mo- 
ment when  they  heard  of  Russia,  County  Councils  had  been 
buzzing  in  every  town,  republics  established  in  every  island  of 
the.  East.  Before  the  European  came,  polling-booths  were  at 
the  end  of  every  street  and  ballot-boxes  rattled  over  all  Asia. 
But,  alas !  they  heard  of  Spain.  They  heard  that  in  Spain 
the  trial  of  rebels  in  arms  had  occasionally  been  conducled 
in  secret ;  and  this  was  enough  to  destroy  the  long  and  famous 
tradition  of  free  democracy  in  the   Far  East. 


The  Far  East,  says  Mr.  Chesterton,  has  no  need  to 
go  to  Russia  for  autocracy,  or  to  Spain  for  torture. 
It  has  done  very  artistic  things  in  that  way  itself: 

The  plain  facts,  of  course,  are  perfectly  simple.  Japan  has 
borrowed  our  guns  and  telephones,  but  she  has  not  borrowed 
our  morality;  and,  morally  speaking,  I  really  do  not  see  why 
she  should.  Under  all  Japan's  elaborate  armor-plating  she  is 
still  the  same  strange,  heathen,  sinister,  and  heroic  thing : 
she  has  still  the  two  deep  Oriental  habits,  prostration  before 
despotism  and  ferocity  of  punishment.  She  still  thinks,  in  the 
Eastern  style,  that  a  king  is  infinitely  sublime:  the  brother  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  She  still  thinks,  in  the  Eastern  style,  that 
a  criminal  is  infinitely  punishable  ;  "something  with  boiling  oil 
in  it."  Why  on  earth  should  Japan  abandon  the  adoration  of 
the  Mikado  and  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  merely  be- 
cause a  scientific  apparatus  has  made  the  Mikado  more  vic- 
torious and  the  destruction  of  his  enemies  more  easy? 

The  domestic  pig  swims,  so  to  speak,  within  Mr. 
Chesterton's  ken.  He  does  not  see  why  a  pig  should 
be  considered  in  any  way  a  nuisance.  There  are  less 
attractive  oddities  than  the  pig  that  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  rich  and  reputable  people : 

I  never  could  imagine  why  pigs  should  not  be  kept  as  pets. 
To  begin  with,  pigs  are  very  beautiful  animals.  Those  who 
think  otherwise  are  those  who  do  not  look  at  anything  with 
their  own  eyes,  but  only  through  other  people's  eyeglasses. 
The  actual  lines  of  a  pig  (I  mean  of  a  really  fat  pig)  are 
among  the  loveliest  and  most  luxuriant  in  nature  ;  the  pig  has 
the  same  great  curves,  swift  and  yet  heavy,  which  we  see  in 
rushing  water  or  in  rolling  cloud.  '  Compared  to  him,  the  horse, 
for  instance,  is  a  bony,  angular,  and  abrupt  animal.  I  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  arguing  for  the  relativity  of  things 
(a  thing  over  which  even  the  Greek  philosophers  went  to  sleep 
until  Christianity  woke  them  up),  pointed  out  that,  while  a 
horse  is  commonly  beautiful  if  seen  in  profile,  he  is  exces- 
sively ugly  if  seen  from  the  top  of  a  dogcart,  having  a  long, 
lean  neck,  and  a  body  like  a  fiddle.  Now,  there  is  no  point 
of  view  from  which  a  really  corpulent  pig  is  not  full  of 
sumptuous  and  satisfying  curves.  You  can  look  down  on  a  pig 
from  the  top  of  the  most  unnaturally  lofty  dogcart ;  you  can 
(if  not  pressed  for  time)  allow  the  pig  to  draw  the  dogcart; 
and  I  suppose  a  dogcart  has  as  much  to  do  with  pigs  as  it  has 
with  dogs.  You  can  examine  the  pig  from  the  top  of  an  om- 
nibus, from  the  top  of  the  Monument,  from  a  balloon,  or  an 
airship  ;  and  as  long  as  he  is  visible  he  will  be  beautiful.  In 
short,  he  has  that  fuller,  subtler,  and  more  universal  kind  of 
shapeliness  which  the  unthinking  (gazing  at  pigs  and  dis- 
tinguished journalists)  mistake  for  a  mere  absence  of  shape. 
For  fatness  itself  is  a  valuable  quality.  While  it  creates  ad- 
miration in  the  onlookers,  it  creates  modesty  in  the  possessor. 
If  there  is  anything  on  which  I  differ  from  the  monastic  in- 
stitutions of  the  past,  it  is  that  they  sometimes  sought  to 
achieve  humility  by  means  of  emaciation.  It  may  be  that  the 
thin  monks  were  holy,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  the  fat  monks 
who  were  humble.  Falstaff  said  that  to  be  fat  is  not  to  be 
hated;  but  it  certainly  is  to  be  laughed  at,  and  that  is  a  more 
wholesome  experience  for  the   soul   of   man. 

The  author  does  well  to  take  a  tilt  at  what  is  called 
popular  science  and  at  the  impudence — there  is  no  other 
word — with  which  scientific  writers  convey  their  preju- 
dices to  the  world  under  the  guise  of  knowledge : 

I  have  just  read  a  book  which  has  been  widely  recom- 
mended, which  is  introduced  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Saleeby,  and 
which  is,  I  understand,  written  by  a  Swiss  scientist  of  great 
distinction.  It  is  called  "Sexual  Ethics,"  by  Professor  Fore!. 
I  began  to  read  the  book,  therefore,  with  respect.  I  finished 
reading  it  with  stupefaction.  The  Swiss  professor  is  obviously 
an  honest  man,  though  too  Puritanical  to  my  taste,  and  I  am 
told  that  he  does  really  know  an  enormous  lot  about  insects. 
But  as  for  the  conception  of  proving  a  case,  as. for  any  notion 
that  "new"  opinion  needs  proof,  and  that  it  is  not  enough, 
when  you  knock  down  great  institutions,  to  say  that  you  don't 
like  them — it  is  clear  that  no  such  conceptions  have  ever 
crossed  his  mind.  Science  says  that  man  has  no  conscience. 
Science  says  that  man  and  woman  must  have  the  same  political 
powers.  Science  says  that  sterile  unions  are  morally  free  and 
without  rule.  Science  says  that  it  is  wrong  to  drink  fer- 
mented liquor.  And  all  this  with  a  splendid  indifference  to 
the  two  facts — first,  that  "Science"  does  not  say  these  things 
at  all,  for  numbers  of  great  scientists  say  exactly  the  oppo- 
site ;  and  second,  that  if  Science  did  say  these  things,  a  person 
reading  a  book  of  rationalistic  ethics  might  be  permitted  to 
ask  why.  Professor  Forel  may  have  mountains  of  evidence 
which  he  has  no  space  to  exhibit.  We  will  give  him  the  benefit 
of  that  doubt,  and  pass  on  to  points  where  any  thinking  man 
is    capable    of   judging   him. 

The  author  has  no  particular  desire  to  gibbet  Pro- 
fessor Forel  except  as  a  type  of  what  may  be  found  in 
a  thousand  books  and  in  almost  any  popular  news- 
paper : 

I  do  not  mention  these  views  because  they  are  original, 
but  exactly  because  they  are  not.  They  are  only  dangerous  in 
Professor  Forel's  book  because  they  can  be  found  in  a  thou- 
sand books  of  our  epoch.  This  writer  solemnly  asserts  that 
Kant's  idea  of  an  ultimate  conscience  is  a  fable  because  Mo- 
hammedans think  it  wrong  to  drink  wine,  while  English  officers 
think  it  right.  Really  he  might  just  as  well  say  that  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  is  a  fable  because  some  people  avoid 
brandy  in  order  to  live  long,  and  some  people  drink  brandy  in 
order  to  save  their  lives.  Does  Professor  Forirl  believe  that 
Kant,  or  anybody  else,  thought  that  our  consciences  gave  us 
direct  commands  about  the  details  of  diet  or  social  etiquette? 
Did  Kant  maintain  that,  when  we  had  reached  a  certain  stage 
of  dinner,  a  supernatural  voice  whispered  in  our  ear  "aspara- 
gus" ;  or  that  the  marriage  between  almonds  and  raisins  was 
a  marriage  that  was  made  in  heaven  ?  Surely  it  is  plain 
enough  that  all  these  social  duties  are  deduced  from  primary 
moral  duties — and  may  be  deduced  wrong.  Conscience  does 
not  suggest  "asparagus,"  but  it  does  suggest  amiability,  and  it 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  an  amiable  act  to  accept  asparagus 
when  it  is  offered  to  you.  Conscience  does  not  respect  fish 
and  sherry  ;  but  it  does  respect  any  innocent  ritual  that  will 
make  men  feel  alike.  Conscience  does  not  tell  you  not  to 
drink  your  hock  after  your  port.  But  it  does  tell  you  not  to 
commit  suicide ;  and  your  mere  naturalistic  reason  tell  you 
that  the  first  act  may  easily  approximate  the  second. 

The  feminist  writers  are  nearly  as  bad  as  the  scien- 
tific. Here  we  have  a  veritable  inspiration  of  drivel,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  lady  who  broke  off"  her  engagement 
because  it  interrupted  the  flow  of  her  thoughts,  a  thin 
sort  of  flow,  says  Mr.  Chesterton,  and  no  doubt  it  was 
easily   interrupted: 

I  think  the  oddest  tiling  about  the  advanced  people  is  that, 
while  they  are  always  talking  of  things  as  problems,  they  have 
hardly  any  notion  of  what  a  real  problem  is.  A  real  problem 
only  occurs  when  there  are  admitteoly  disadvantages  in  all 
courses   that  can   be  pursued.     If  it  is  discovered  just   before 


a  fashionable  wedding  that  the  bishop  is  locked  up  in  the  coal- 
cellar,  that  is  not  a  problem.  It  is  obvious  to  any  one  but  an 
extreme  anti-clerical  or  practical  joker  that  the  bishop  must  be 
let  out  of  the  coal-cellar.  But  suppose  the  bishop  has  been 
locked  up  in  the  wine-cellar,  and  from  the  obscure  noises, 
sounds  as  of  song  and  dance,  etc.,  it  is  guessed  that  he  has 
indiscreetly  tested  the  vintages  round  him ;  then,  indeed,  wc 
may  properly  say  that  there  has  arisen  a  problem;  for,  upon 
the  one  hand,  it  is  awkward  to  keep  the  wedding  waiting. 
while,  upon  the  other,  any  hasty  opening  of  the  door  might 
mean  an  episcopal  rush  and  scenes  of  the  most  unforeseen 
description. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  question  of  divorce.  So 
many  writers  seem  unable  to  perceive  that  rules  and 
laws  must  always  be  framed  for  the  majority  and  that 
exceptions  can  not  be  allowed  without  danger.  Thus 
we  find  a  popular  woman  writer  asking,  "Is  indissoluble 
marriage  good  for  mankind?"  And  she  answers,  "For 
the  great  mass  of  mankind,  yes" : 

The  difficulty  is  simply  this:  that  if  it  comes  to  claiming 
exceptional  treatment,  the  very  people  who  will  claim  it  will 
be  those  who  least  deserve  it.  The  people  who  are  quite  con- 
vinced they  are  superior  are  the  very  inferior  people;  the 
men  who  really  think  themselves  extraordinary  are  the  most 
ordinary  rotters  on  earth.  If  you  say,  "Nobody  must  steal  the 
Crown  of  England,"  then  probably  it  will  not  be  stolen.  After 
that,  probably  the  next  best  thing  would  be  to  say,  "Anybody 
may  steal  the  Crown  of  England,"  for  then  the  crown  might 
find  its  way  to  some  honest  and  modest  fellow.  But  if  you 
say,  'Those  who  feel  themselves  to  have  Wild  and  Wondrous 
Souls,  and  they  only,  may  steal  the  Crown  of  England,"  then 
you  may  be  sure  there  will  be  a  rush  for  it  of  all  the  rag.  tag. 
and  bobtail  of  the  universe,  all  the  quack  doctors,  all  thesham 
artists,  all  the  demireps  and  drunken  egotists,  all  the  nation- 
less  adventurers   and  criminal   monomaniacs   of  the  world. 

So,  if  you  say  that  marriage  is  for  common  people,  but 
divorce  is  for  free  and  noble  spirits,  all  the  weak  and  selfish 
people  will  dash  for  the  divorce;  while  the  free  and  noble 
spirits  you  wish  to  help  will  very  probably  (because  they  are 
free  and  noble),  go  on  wrestling  with  the  marriage.  For  it  is 
one  of  the  marks  of  real  dignity  of  character  not  to  wish  to 
separate  oneself  from  the  honor  and  tragedy  of  the  whole 
tribe.  All  men  are  ordinary  men  ;  the  extraordinary  men  are 
those  who  know  it. 

Mr.  Chesterton  has  seen  a  paragraph  to  the  effect 
that  influence  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  American 
government  to  induce  them  to  break  a  bottle  of  water 
instead  of  a  bottle  of  champagne  when  they  christen  a 
battleship.  Here,  he  says  rather  unnecessarily,  one 
finds  various  stupidities : 

First  Stupidity.  Note  the  notion  that  there  is  something 
so  intrinsically  and  supernaturally  evil  about  an  intoxicant 
that  the  pure  temperance  man  will  not  touch  it  even  when  it 
can  not  intoxicate  anybody.  It  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  insist 
on  having  a  teetotal  boot-polish  or  a  teetotal  printing-ink.  A 
cup  of  tea,  or  even  of  hot  milk,  becomes  diabolic  if  you  have 
boiled  the  kettle  with  methylated  spirit.  Eau-de-Cologne  is  a 
blackguard  indulgence,  though  you  use  it  only  to  scent  your 
handkerchief.  A  liquor  containing  alcohol  (such  as  ginger- 
beer)  is  simply  and  superstitiously  an  accursed  thing,  which  is 
not  only  not  to  be  touched  with  the  lips,  but  not  to  be  touched 
with  the  hands.  After  this  case,  the  more  intemperate  "Tem- 
perance" people  can  not  pretend  any  longer  that  their  proposal 
is  merely  a  social  reform  ;  it  is  obviously  and  literally  a  mys- 
tical taboo.  I  do  not  see  what  right  such  people  have  to  mock 
at  the  savage's  fear  of  a  fetish,  still  less  at  the  peasant's  re- 
spect for  the  relic  of  a  saint.  There  might  surely  be  such  a 
thing  as  holy  water,  if  it  be  certain  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  unholy  water. 

Second  Stupiditj'.  The  extraordinary  confusion  by  which  it 
becomes  not  only  wicked  to  possess  wine  (though  you  never 
drink  it),  but  becomes  wicked  even  to  destroy  it.  This  goes, 
I  think,  much  further  than  this  queer  materialist  madness  has 
yet  gone.  If  a  champagne  bottle  is  smashed  to  smithereens 
over  the  prow  of  a  ship,  I  should  have  thought  the  most  logical 
teetotaler  would  merely  have  been  glad  that  there  was  one 
champagne  bottle  less  in  the  world. 

Here  and  after  so  brief  a  glimpse  we  may  leave  Mr. 
Chesterton.  It  may  be  that  his  words  do  not  sink  very 
deeply,  but  then  we  do  not  live  very  deeply.  It  is  the 
surface  application  of  which  we  are  most  in  need. 

The  Uses  of  Diversity.  By  G.  K.  Chesterton.  New 
York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


In  this  country  the  nobility  of  fish  may  be  said  to 
include  pompano.  shad,  brook  trout,  and  imported  Eng- 
lish sole,  while  in  the  aristocratic  class  are  kingfish, 
Spanish  mackerel,  striped  bass,  sea  bass,  bluefish, 
chicken  halibut,  whitebait,  smelts.  Lake  Champlain  ice- 
fish,  red  snapper,  and  salmon.  Then  in  the  popular  or 
middle  class  of  fishdom  come  the  old  favorites  which 
grace  many  a  smart  table  despite  the  epicurean  appeal 
of  the  higher-priced  ones — the  cod,  carp,  eels,  sheeps- 
head,  white  perch,  pickerel,  salmon  trout,  tomcod, 
flounders,  haddock,  pollock,  muskalonge,  pike,  porgies, 
butterfish,  blackfish,  ciscoes,  herring,  and  mackerel. 
Shellfish  comes  under  another  head,  but  oyster  crabs, 
soft-shelled  crabs,  and  scallops  come  in  with  the  im- 
perial lineage,  lobster,  hard-shelled  crabs,  oysters,  and 
clams  following,  and  mussels  bring  up  in  the  rear  along 
with  crayfish.  Blackfish  are  sold  almost  exclusively  to 
Bohemians,  who  have  cultivated  a  taste  for  it  in  their 
native  land,  while  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  alone, 
among  Germans  and  Hebrews,  many  pounds  of  carp, 
that  fish  indigenous  to  Germany  as  well  as  to  America, 
are  consumed  weekly.  Tomcod,  red  snappers,  eels,  and 
devilfish  are  sold  to  Italians  in  great  numbers,  Italians 
being  willing  to  travel  many  miles  to  procure  live  eels, 
in  which  taste  their  French  cousins  share. 

If  experiments  of  the  Navy  Department  prove  suc- 
cessful, naval   airplanes,  instead  of  "taking  off"   from 
the  decks  of  ships  at  sea,  will  be  hurled  from  catapults. 
Plans  are  alsn  under  way  to  make  collapsible  planes. 
m*m 

Foreign  claims  filed  with  the  Mexican  go< 
for  losses  suffered  during  the  revolution  tin 
000,000.  Claims  were  presented  by  five  thou- 
viduals. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  February  19,  1921,  were  $142,000,000 ; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
$164,600,000;  a  decrease  of  $22,600,000. 


Decreases  in  gold  and  gold  certificates  and 
in  the  Gold  Settlement  Fund  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank-  of  San  Francisco.  $99,000  in 
the  week  ending  February  18th  as  compared 
with  the  previous  week.  Decreases  of  gold 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  agent  and  in  the 
gold  redemption  fund  cut  down  total  gold 
reserves  further  by  a  total  of  $3,367,000. 
Total    reserves   similarly   were   off    $3,359,000. 

Total  bills  on  hand  increased  by  $3,154,000: 
total   earning   assets   by   $3,260,000,    and   total 
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resources  by  $5,842,000.  Deductions  from 
gross  deposits,  higher  by  nearly  $6,000,000, 
were  the  chief  cause  of  the  last-named  ad- 
vance.   

There  is  much  in  the  career  of  Andrew 
Carnegie  of  value  to  the  business  man  and 
the  investor  (says  John  K.  Barnes  in  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine).  He  combined  in  his  ex- 
ceptional character,  not  only  the  ability  to 
make  money,  which  many  business  men  have, 
but  the  much  rarer  ability  of  conserving  it 
and  insuring  it  against  loss.  His  policy  as 
a  business  man  was  "to  put  all  your  good 
eggs  in  one  basket  and  then   watch  that  bas- 
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ket."  His  policy  as  an  investor  was  to  buy 
only  underlying  bonds  and  be  satisfied  with 
a  moderate  interest  return  on  them.  His  ad- 
vice to  young  men,  as  given  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, recently  published,  wa"S  "not  only  to 
concentrate  their  whole  time  and  attention 
on  the  one  business  in  life  in  which  they 
engage,  but  to  put  every  dollar  of  their  capi- 
tal into  it."  But,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "If  there 
be  any  business  that  will  not  bear  extension, 
the  true  policy  is  to  invest  the  surplus  In 
first-class  securities  which  will  yield  a  mod- 
erate but  certain  revenue  if  some  other  grow- 
ing business  can  not  be  found." 

Carnegie  himself  entered  the  iron  and  steel 
business  when  it  was  in  its  infancy  in  this 
country.     He  was  the  greatest  single  factor  in 
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its  growth.  There  was  need  for  all  his  capi- 
tal in  it  and  he  was  well  qualified  to  keep 
watch  of  his  "good  eggs"  in  that  basket.  Not 
all  businesses,  however,  can  profitably  use  the 
same  proportion  of  new  capital  that  the  steel 
business  could.  In  many  cases  it  is  well  for 
a  business  man  to  build  up  an  outside  invest- 
ment surplus  that  he  can  draw  upon  or  bor- 
row upon  in  times  of  need.  But  in  doing  this 
he  should  be  particularly  conservative,  for, 
as  this  great  ironmaster  points  out,  "the 
losses  men  encounter  during  a  business  life 
which  seriously  embarrass  them  are  rarely  in 
their  own  business,  but  in  enterprises  of  which 
the  investor  is  not  a  master."  A  great  ma- 
jority" of  men  are  not  in  businesses  which 
they  control,  or  are  in  professional  lines  that 
require  little  capital.  For  all  these  Mr.  Car- 
negie's methods  of  investing  his  money  after 
he  retired  from  the  steel  business  and  his 
rules  for  investing  are  of  great  practical 
value. 

When  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  went 
into  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in 
1901  Mr.  Carnegie  took  in  exchange  for  his 
stock  $303,450,000  of  bonds  of  the  new  cor- 
poration. These  were  the  first  obligation  of 
the  corporation,  followed  by  another  issue  of 
bonds  and  the  large  preferred  and  common 
stock  issues.  It  was  provided  that  a  certain 
amoun:  of  the  bonds  should  be  retired  each 
year  out  of  earnings.  They  paid  5  per  cent- 
interest.  Mr.  Garnegie  was  no  longer  going 
to  watch  the  basket.  Safety  of  principal  was 
his  first  consideration  ;  rate  of  return  second. 
As  the  interest  from  these  bonds  accumu- 
lated and  as  part  of  them  were  paid  off,  he  di- 
versified his  investment  holdings  by  purchas- 
ing underlying  railroad  bonds  secured  by 
first  mortgage  on  essential  main  line  mileage 
of  the  best  roads.  And  before  he  died  tie 
wrote  into  his  will  general  instructions  to 
govern  the  investment  of  the  funds  of  his 
estate. 

These  rules  thus  laid  down  are  a  suitable 
guide  for  most  people  having  money  to  in- 
vest. They  are  particularly  suitable  for  the 
business  or  professional  man.  In  the  case 
for  which  they  were  prescribed  they  are  to  be 
followed  by  a  trustee  with  experience  in  in- 
vestment matters — a  trust  company — which  is 
qualified  to  use  discrimination  within  the 
limits  set  by  Mr.  Carnegie.  Any  set  of  rules 
relating  to  investments  should  be  supple- 
mented by  expert  banking  advice  before  ap- 
plying them  to  individual  cases.  Carnegie's 
rules  are  sufficiently  conservative  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  good  guide  to  be  used  in  th-s 
way. 

In  the  first  place  he  specified  that  his 
trustee  might  invest  "in  such  securities  as  are 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  New 
York  as  proper  investments  for  savings 
banks."  This  law  is  universally  considered 
as  providing  the  best  list  of  the  most  con- 
servative investments.  It  is  the  one  usually 
referred  to  in  connection  with  "he  investment 
of  the  funds  of  widows  and  orphans.  Under 
it  New  York  savings  banks  can  buy  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States,  of  practically  all  the 
states,  of  many  cities  and  towns  whose  debts 
do  not  exceed  7  per  cent,  of  their  assessed 
valuations  for  taxation  ;  real  estate  bonds  and 
first  mortgages  on  property  situated  in  the 
state,  when  the  loan  is  not  for  more  than  60 


per  cent,  of  the  appraised  value  in  case  or 
improved  property  and  40  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  unimproved  and  unproductive  prop- 
erty ;  railroad  mortgage  bonds  where  certain 
conditions  as  to  their  security  and  the  earn- 
ings record  hack  of  them  are  found;  certain 
promissory  notes,  bankers*  acceptances,  and 
bills  of  exchange;  and  bonds  of  the  Land 
Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Carnegie  gave  his  trustees  a  much 
wider  field  than  does  this  law  for  the  choice 
of  investments.  It  is  these  particular  pro- 
visions made  by  him  that  are  of  interest  to 
the  business  or  professional  man.  They  give 
opportunities  for  the  selection  of  securities 
that  give  a  higher  return  than  the  savings 
bank  issues  yet  possess  a  good  degree  of 
safety. 

In  the  second  pHce  Mr.  Carnegie  author- 
ized investments  in  "bonds  secured  by  first 
mortgage  on  railroads  in  the  United  States ; 
upon  the  common  stock  of  which  dividends 
shall  have  been  regularly  paid  for  at  least 
the  two  successive  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  time  of  such  investments ;  or  in 
any  other  class  of  bonds  of  any  trunk  line 
railroad  company  in  the  United  States,  in 
high  credit,  which  has  not  failed  to  pay  regu- 
lar dividends  on  all  its  stocks,  for  at  least 
five  years  immediately  preceding  such  invest- 
ment." (The  New  York  savings  bank  law- 
requires  that  4  per  cent,  dividends  shall  have 
been  paid  for  five  years  on  all  the  stock  of  a 
road  and  then  only  its  mortgage  bonds  are 
legal  investments.)  Mr.  Carnegie  would  ap- 
prove the  purchase  of  all  the  issues — col- 
lateral trust,  convertible,  debenture,  as  well 
as  mortgage  bonds  of  the  roads  that  meet  his 
requirements.  He  even  went  much  further 
than  that  and  in  the  third  place  authorized 
investment  in  the  preferred  stock  of  any  rail- 
road company  that  meets  his  requirements  as 
given   above. 

He  also  approved  investment  in  the  bonds 
or  preferred  stock  "of  any  industrial  corpora- 
tion in  the  United  States  which  shall  not 
have  failed  to  pay  dividends  on  all  its  stock 
for  at  least  five  years  immediately  prior  to 
such  investment." 
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The  country  is  absorbing  an  immense  vol- 
ume of  new  security  issues  and  within  the 
past  six  weeks  about  $150,000,000  of  new 
bond,  note,  and  stock  issues  have  been 
actually  taken  by  investors  or  placed  with 
banking  syndicates  (says  the  Wells  Fargo  Ne- 
vada National  Bank  in  its  monthly  letter  on 
the  business  outlook).  The  quick  success  of 
the  recent  offerings  of  securities  for  foreign 
government  accounts  and  for  our  own  rail- 
roads, public  utilities,  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions emphasized  the  broadening  investment 
demand.  This  suggests  a  better  senti  ment 
among  investors  and  the  extraordinary 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
house-to-house  sales  of  war  loans  by  the 
Liberty  Loan  committees  added  20,000.000  in- 
vestors to  the  bond-holding  contingent  of  the 
United  States.  More  than  $277,000,000  of 
railroad,  public  utility,  and  industrial  loans 
were  sold  last  month,  against  $422,000,000  in 
January.  1920.  The  pressure  of  new  issues  is 
still  very  great  and  the  probability  is  that 
many  more  bond  issues  will  be  offered  in  this 
country  for  foreign  account.     With  the  recent 


Number  7  in  a  Series 


Paper  Profits 


la  the  whole  round  of  existence,  what  commodity  is  more 
essential  to  the  free  intercourse  of  business  than  paper?  Paper 
manufacturers  are  unable  to  meet  the  demand — and  the  demand 
is  insistent. 

In  order  to  provide  funds  to  extend  operations,  produce 
more  paper,  these  manufacturers  have  to  borrow. 

Investors  who  loan  money  to  paper  manufacturers  by  buying; 
their  bonds,  if  the  companies  are  soundly  established  and 
efficiently  managed,  (1)  secure  profitable  rental  for  the  use 
of  their  funds;  (2)  help  manufacturers  to  larger  business  and 
greater  earnings:  (31  and  serve  the  needs  of  business  by 
making  paper  more  abundant. 

Investment  houses  in  supplying  sound  securities,  and  in- 
vestors in  supplying  funds  to  purchase  them,  combine  to  render 
a  distinct  service.  Let  us  tell  you  about  current  bond 
offerings. 


Blyth,  Witter.  6c  Co. 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND  OFFICE:  Easton  Building,  13th  and  Broadway 
YORK  LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND  SEATTLE 


1  313  and  315  First  National  Bank  Building  1 
g  San  Francisco,  Cat.  j 

M    List    of    Current    Offerings    on    Application     M 

sales  of  bonds  by  foreign  governments  and 
municipalities  the  total  of  such  investments 
by  American  investors  has  now  reached  an  ui» 
paralleled  figure.  This  movement  will  prob- 
ably be  strengthened  later  on  by  sales  of  the 
debentures  of  the  foreign  investment  corpora- 
tions now  being  formed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Edge  Act. 


Under  the  caption  "Deflation  Not  Over" 
the  Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank 
of  Los  Angeles  says  there  has  been  but  little 
change  in  the  prices  of  steel  and  iron  and 
fuel,  all  of  which  enter  largely  into  the  cost 
of  manufactured  articles.  Like  other  staples, 
they  must  recede  in  price.  There  are  signs 
already  that  steel  and  iron  prices  will  break. 
Once  started  on  the  downward  track,  their 
descent  will  be  rapid.  It  is  everywhere  ad- 
mitted that  the  slump  in  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products  has  most  seriously  de- 
creased the  buying  power  of  the  farmer,  and 
especially  of  the  cotton-growers  of  the  South. 
Their    present    crops    are    mortgaged.      They 


We  offer  for  your 

investment  only  such 

BONDS 

as  we,  too,  invest  in 
and  own  outright. 
Write  for  Circular  A-72 

Blankenhorn-Hunter-Dulin  Co. 

THE  SECOND  FLOOR— 256  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Los  Angeles     Cft¥1    Pmnricrn  Oakland 

Pasadena       oan  r  TanClSCO        San  Dieg0 


owe  for  money  borrowed  at  banks  and  for 
supplies  bought  at  stores.  There  are  predic- 
tions that  there  will  be  a  carry-over  of  sev- 
eral million  bales  of  cotton,  which  will  be 
an  unprecedented  condition  in  America.  It  is 
evident  that  farmers  can  not  continue  to  pro- 
duce crops  if  their  output  sells  for  50  per 
cent,  less  than  it  has  been  selling  for,  unless 
there  is  a  corresponding  drop  in  the  things 
that  farmers  are  compelled  to  buy,  including 
labor.  Labor  is  coming  down  in  price,  and 
with  its  decreased  cost  comes  increased  ef- 
ficiency. The  rank  and  file  of  the  labor  of 
America  is  honest,  loyal,  and  amenable  to 
reason.  The  disturbers,  the  walking  dele- 
gates, and  the  Reds,  who  live  off  of  the  earn- 
ings of  labor,  are  the  trouble  makers.  They 
are  powerless  to  prevent  wage  reductions  in 
the  face  of  steadily  increasing  unemployment- 
Before  normal  conditions  are  reached,  defla- 
tion must  be  general,  affecting  alike  all  com- 
modities.   

E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  are  offering  an  issue 


E.F.HUTTON&CO. 

HOME  OFFICE,  61  BROADWAY 

BRANCHES: 

Woolworth  Building 
Plaza  Hotel 
NEW  YORK 


MEMBERS: 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 


CALIFORNIA   OFFICES 

490  California  Street 

St.   Francis  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

12th  and  Franklin  Streets 

OAKLAND 

118  West  Fourth  Street 
Alexandria  Hotel 
LOS  ANGELES 
Hotel  Maryland 

PASADENA 

Hotel  Del  Monte 

DEL  MONTE,  CAL. 


Through  Private  Wire 
California  Points  to  New  York 


February  26,  1921. 
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General  Ajenti  and  Broken  for 

INSURANCE  OF  ALL  KINDS 
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201  Sansome  Street 
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of  $100,000  City  of  Santa  Cruz  6  per  cent, 
municipal  improvement  bonds,  due  $10,000 
annually,  February  15,  1922,  to  1931. 

The  city  was  incorporated  in  1S66  and  re- 
ports an  assesed  valuation  of  $7,000,000, 
while  its  net  debt  is  $376,000. 

The  price  of  the  bonds  range  from  100  and 
interest  to  yield  6  per  cent,  for  the  1922  ma- 
turity to  103.03  and  interest,  to  yield  5.60  per 
cent,  for  the  1931  maturity. 


Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.  and  Blyth,  Witter  & 
Co.  are  participating-  in  an  offer  of  $7,500,000 
General  Petroleum  Corporation  ten-year  7 
per  cent,  sinking  fund  gold  notes,  price  99*4 
and  interest.  Corporation  agrees  to  pay  nor- 
mal Federal  income  tax,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
lawful,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  2  per 
cent. 

The  $7,5Q0,000  notes  will  be  a  direct  obli- 
gation of  General  Petroleum  Corporation  and 
will  comprise  its   only   funded  debt. 

Proceeds  of  the  notes  will  be  used  to  retire 
all  of  the  outstanding  mortgage  indebted- 
ness on  the  properties  and  will  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  to  meet  the  new  capital  require- 
ments. 

Equity  represented  by  the  present  market 
value  of  the  preferred  and  common  stocks  is 
over  $31,600,000.      

Barr  Brothers  Company,  manufacturers  of 
high-grade  commercial  cutlery,  Oakland,  re- 
port that  the  results  from  the  sale  of  their 
$75,000  stock  issue  is  very  gratifying,  es- 
pecially since  the  purchases  are  being  made  by 
people     throughout     California     of     moderate 


means,  which  means  a  wide  distribution  for 
the  stock  and  a  large  number  of  stockholders. 
As  this  company  has  a  national  reputation 
in  the  manufacturing  of  commercial  cutlery 
and  needles  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  small 
issue  offered   is   being   readily   subscribed   for. 

Frank  A.  Mac  Hugh  and  J.  Gordon  Hill  an- 
nounce the  formation  of  a  partnership  under 
the  firm  name  of  MacHugh,  Hill  &  Co.,  with 
offices  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  The 
firm  succeeds  to  the  business  heretofore 
conducted  by  Frank  A.  MacHugh,  John  D. 
Garretson,  and  J.  Gordon  Hill  under  the  firm 
name  of  MacHugh  &  Garretson,  Mr.  Garret- 
son  having  retired  from  the  field  of  public 
accounting. 

Their  accounting  department  is  available 
for  periodical  audits,  certified  statements  for 
credit  purposes,  special  investigations,  con- 
structive organization,  accounting,  and  cost 
systems. 

Their  tax  department  is  available  for  the 
preparation  of  annual  returns,  review  of 
revenue  agents'  audits,  filing  of  claims  and 
presentation  thereof  at  Washington,  and  for 
opinion  as  to  the  tax  liability  of  prospective 
enterprises.  

The  Kroyer  Motors  Company,  who  are 
offering  $500,000  7  per  cent,  cumulative  pre- 
ferred stock  with  100  per  cent,  bonus  of  com- 
mon, fully  paid  and  non-assessable,  through 
Morgan  Wood  &:  Co.,  investment  securities, 
has  already  broke  ground  at  Stockton  for  the 
first  unit  of  a  $250,000  building,  which  will 
be  followed  by  others. 

The  new  Kroyer-Wizard  factory  marks  the 
premier  of  a  new  era  of  industrial  activity 
for  Stockton,  as  the  corporation  will  employ 
five  hundred  men  upon  the  completion  of  con- 
struction in  July,  when  manufacture  of  the 
Wizard   will  begin. 

A  pioneer  with  Bent  Holt,  inventor  of  the 
caterpillar  type  tractor,  Mr.  J.  M.  Kroyer, 
president  of  the  Kroyer  Motors  Company,  built 
his  first  tractor  in  1902  and  recently  sold  out 
to  General  Motors.  Then  followed  the  inven- 
tion of  the  new  basic  features  embodied  in 
the    Wizard.  

George  H.  Burr  &  Co.  are  participating  in 
an  offering  of  $8,000,000  Pennsylvania  Power 
and  Light  Company  first  and  refunding  mort- 
gage  bonds,    Series   A,    7   per   cent.,    due   Feb- 


KroxjerMot-ors  Company 

Manufacturers  of  WIZARD  4-PULL  Tractors 

Stockton,  California 


$956,250  Estimated  Net  Earnings 

at  June  30,  1922,  and  Available  for  Holders  of  This  Company's 

COMMON  STOCK 

(Now   Given  as  Bonus,    Share   for   Share,   with   Its') 

7%  CUMULATIVE  PREFERRED  STOCK 

First    Year's    Output    Already    Arranged    for    and    Upon    Which    the    Figures    Here    Given    Are 

Estimated 

ESTIMATED  EARNINGS 

(For  Period   Ending  June  30,    1922) 

Estimated    gross   sales,    less  distributors'    discount 53,412,500.00 

Estimated   gross  cost 2,325,000.00 

Estimated    earnings — July    1,    1922 51,087,500.00 

Preferred  Dividend  to  July    1,    1922 131,250.00 

Estimated   net  earnings,   July    1.    1922 5956.250.00 


J.  M.  KROYER 

J.       M.       Kroyer,       Originator 
WIZARD    4-PULL   Tractor,    and 
of    this    Companv,    is    one    of    C 

of      tho 
President 
.alifornia's 

The      in 
Company 

MANAGEMENT 

mageinent      of      Kroyer      Motors 
is    invested     in     an     experienced 

pioneer     tractor    manufacturers.       He     was 

tractor    organization.       The    present    mem- 

Company   of     Stockton,     Calif  orn 
shareholders    received,  in   additio 
lar    dividends,    twenty    times    as 
their    holdings    as    they    had    ori| 
vested    in    them    upon    sale    of 
pany   recently   to   the  General    M 
poration. 

J.    M.    Kroyer    has    invested    $ 
the     Preferred     Stock     of     Kroye 
Company. 

ia,     whose 
l  to    regu- 
much    for 
nnally    in- 
that    com- 
3tors    Cor- 

50,000    in 
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bers  of  the  organization,  all  of  whom  have 
been     previously     associated     with     J.     M. 
Kroyer   and   have   had   years    of   experience 
in   the   tractor  manufacturing  business,   are 
subscribers    for    substantial    blocks    of    the 
Preferred     Stock     (with     100%     Bonus     of 
Common)     of    this    new    company — Kroyer 
Motors  Company. 

Outstanding 

$    1,250,000 
37,500  Shares 


CAPITALIZATION 

(Upon  completion  of  present  financing 
Class  Authorized 

Preferred  (Par  Value  $100) $  1,250,000 

Common  (No  Par  Value) 37,500  Shares 

The  Company  has  no  Funded  Indebtedness 

$750,000  Preferred  Stock  Has  Been  Subscribed  to  Date 

STOCK  SALES  DEPARTMENT  WITH 

MORGAN  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 
HOBART  BUILDING  -  -  -  -  S82  MARKET  STREET 


KROYER  MOTORS  COMPANY 

1101    HOBART   BUILDING.         GARFIELD    1330.  SAX    FRANCISCO 

Please  send  me  further  information  on  KROYER  MOTORS   PREFERRED 

N  ame 

Ag-2-26-21  Address 


Afternoon  demonstrations  of  "Wizard"  at  Bay  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave. 


ruary  I,  1951,  price  92  and  interest,  to  yield 
about  7.68  per  cent. 

Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Company 
owns  and  operates  electric  power,  light  and 
gas  properties  in  an  extensive  territory  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  with  a  population  esti- 
mated at  650,000,  including  the  industrial!) 
important  and  prosperous  Al  lento  wn-Bethle- 
hem-Xorthampton-Slatington    section. 

The  proceeds  of  these  Series  A  bonds  will 
be  used  in  part  for  the  retirement  of  current 
indebtedness  heretofore  incurred  for  capital 
expenditures  and  will  provide  funds  available 
for  additional  construction. 

The  bonds  are  to  be  secured,  in  the  opinion 
of  counsel,  by  a  first  mortgage  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  company  and  by  a 
direct  mortgage  upon  the  remainder,  subject 
to  an  aggregate  of  $12,329,600  divisional 
bonds  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
(mortgages  to  be  closed). 

Gross  earnings  increased  from  $5,420,488 
for  the  calendar  year  1918  to  $8,344,932  for 
the  calendar  year  1920. 


More  than  $400,000,000  worth  of  cotton 
manufactures  were  sent  out  of  the  United 
States  in  the  calendar  year  1920,  against  $51,- 
000,000  worth  in  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war.  Our  exports  of  cotton  goods 
of  all  clasess  far  exceed  in  value  those  of 
any  earlier  year  and  are  materially  greater 
in  quantity  than  ever  before.  The  quantity 
of  cotton  cloths  exported  in  the  year  1920 
was,  says  a  statement  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  about  850,000,000  yards 
as  against  326,000,000  in  1914,  while  the 
valuation  shows  a  much  greater  increase  by 
reason  of  advance  in  price,  the  average  price 
per  yard  of  cotton  exported  in  1920  being  29 
cents,  against  about  7  cents  per  yard  in  1914. 
The  United  States,  add  the  bank's  state- 
ment, although  producing  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  cotton,  had  never  been  a  large  ex- 
porter of  cotton  goods  until  war  conditions 
cut  oft  the  cotton  goods  markets  of  the  world 
from  their  usual  source  of  supplies — Europe 
— when  they  turned  naturally  to  the  United 
States,  and  our  exports  of  cotton  cloths. 
which  amounted  to  only  326,000,000  yards  in 
the  calendar  year  1914,  most  of  which  pre- 
ceded the  war.  were  620,000,000  yards  in 
1916,  765,000,000  in  1917,  and  approximately 
850,000.000  yards  in  the  calendar  year  1920. 
The  increase  in  valuation  of  the  exports,  how- 
ever, was  far  more  rapid,  that  of  cotton 
cloths  jumping  from  $24,000,000  in  1914  to 
$58,000,000  in  1916,  $108,000,000  in  1918, 
$152,000,000  in  the  calendar  year  1919,  and 
approximately  $244,000,000  in  1920.  The 
quantity  of  cloths  exported  in  1920  was  two 
and  one-half  times  as  much  as  in  1914.  but 
the  valuation  was  nearly  ten  times  as  much. 
Even  this  does  not  tell  the  full  story,  for  the 
value  of  knit  goods  exported  in  1920  was 
$55,000,000  in  value  against  $6,500,000  in 
1914,  and  of  all  cotton  goods  approximately 
$410,000,000,  against  $50,032,993  in  the  fiscal 
year   1914.  

The  future  of  the  building  business  looks 
rosy.  General  business  depression  must  soon 
end,  and  its  end  is  in  sight.  It  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  literal  boom  in   building. 

Industrial  depression,  invariably  coupled 
with  deflation,  came,  placed  its  blight,  and  is 
now  about  to  tip  the  hatgirl  and  depart.  We 
must  speed  the  parting  guest  and  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  new  era.  The  one  outstanding 
aspect  of  the  situation  is  the  present  shortage 
in  housing — domestic,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial. The  building  business  must  supply 
this  deficiency,  and  is  therefore  destined  to 
become  tremendously  active.  First  it  must 
regain  public  confidence  by  putting  its  house 
in  order.  Capital  is  like  a  turtle ;  it  with- 
draws into  its  shell  if  menaced;  but  like  the 
tortoise  it  can  outdistance  the  proverbial  hare 
when   its  course  is  clearly  defined. 

It  is  now  squarely  up  to  those  engaged  in 
the  building  business  to  interest  capital  in 
prospective  investments  by  proving  that  all 
elements  of  excess  cost  of  material  and  low 
efficiency  of  labor  have  been  or  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Labor  must  realize  this  and  do  its  part,  but 
the  real  canker  sore  most  needing  treatment 
is   the  so-called   cost  plus  system. 

Under  this  method  the  efficiency  of  labor 
declined,  some  think  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 
Certainly  it  is  a  system  that  puts  a  premium 
on  incompetence,  demoralizes  discipline,  and 
terrifies  capital.  Instead  of  being  a  sore 
needing  treatment,  indeed,  a  capital  operation 
may  have  to  be  performed.  Anyway  cost- 
plus  is  an  incubus  upon  the  building  business 
and  its  vogue  is  on  the  wane. 

Prior  to  reestablishment  of  complete  con- 
fidence capital  must  be  shown  that  exposures 
the  country  over  of  price  fixing  in  certain 
cases  arc  not  indicative  of  a  widespread  com- 
bination comprising  the  building  business  a  = 
a  whole.  We  must  return  to  methods  -.;pnn 
which  the  laws  of  barter  and  sale  were 
founded.  We  must  get  back  to  sound  funda- 
mentals, with  both  lahor  nrd  capital  doin? 
team  work. — Willis  Polk. 


BOND  DEPARTMENT 

The  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

Recommends 

Irrigation  District  Bonds 

For  Investment 


They  Are- 
More  secure  than  first  mort- 
gages because  they  rank  ahead 
of  first  mortgages. 

INCOME  TAX  EXEMPT. 
Yield  from  6v  to  6% %. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet, 

THE  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT 
BOND 


Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets 

Kearny  5600 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Barr  Bros.  Co. 

of  Oakland 
Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

Commercial  Cutlery  and  Needles 

offer 

$75,000 

8%    Preferred    Cumulative    Shares 

Par    Value  $10 

( Bonus    of    one-half    share    common    with    each 
share  preferred) 

The  firm  of  Barr  Eros.  Co.  has  been  estab- 
lished on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  more  than  40 
years ;  its  products  have  never  been  adver- 
tised nor  business  been  (solicited,  but  by 
reason  of  the  quality  of  its  products  it  num- 
bers among  its  customers  the  largest  whole- 
sale houses  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 
The  money  realized  from  this  issue  will  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  additional  automatic 
equipment  for  a  new  plant,  which  will  be 
completed    shortly. 

Eased  upon  estimates  at  this  time  on 
$500,000.00  capitalization  net  earnings  should 
be    in   the    neighborhood    of   $200,000.00. 

Detailed  information  upon  request 

BARR  BROS. 

16  SEVENTH  ST.    -    -    -    OAKLAND 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial      Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $15,000,000 

A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL  AND 
Personal  Checking 
Accounts  Solicited. 

Savings  Accoants  receive 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 

cent,  per  annum. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
S3. 00 

OFFICERS 
Leon  Bocqaeraz,  President 
J.  M.Drjpas,  Vice-President 

A.  Boasqnet Secretary 

W.P.Daffy Cashier 

J.  T.  Irilarry  .  Asst.  Cashier 

Cha>  L.  Ebner.  Jr 

Asst.  Cashier 


The    Baltic    Sea    bas    an    average    one   ship- 
vreck  every   day   throughout   the   entire  year. 


Tbe  San  Francisco  Sayings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  San   Francisco  Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  or  the  Federal  Reserre  System 
Member  of  the  Associated  Sarass  Bisks  of  San  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH     -     -     -     -     Mission  and  21st  Street* 

PARK-PRESiDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH    denarl  and  74  Aft 

BA1GHT  STREET  BRANCH     -     Hugfcf  and  BefredereStrecb 

December  3lst,   1920. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Vanity  Girl. 
Compton  Mackenzie  belongs  to  the  fictional 
school  of  disillusionment  and  "The  Vanity 
GirL"  his  latest  novel,  shows  the  slow 
processes  by  which  Dorothy  Lonsdale,  a  cho- 
rus girl  whose  extreme  beauty  was  balanced 
by  a  grim  determination  to  make  her  way, 
learns  that  the  glory  of  a  marriage  with  a 
wealthy  scion  of  British  aristocracy  may  end 
in  becoming  Dead  Sea  fruit. 

Dorothy,  by  the  way,  is  no  illiterate,  having 
had  a  refined  up-bringing  with  her  people  of 
the  middle  class.  Her  beauty,  the  asset 
which  impelled  her  toward  stage  life  and, 
which  enabled  her  to  land  Tony,  the  fifth 
Marquis  of  Clarehaven,  and  become  a 
countess,   is   not   her    only   concern. 

Dorothy,  indeed,  is  something  of  a  char- 
acter. Beginning  as  a  perfectly  selfish  and 
self-absorbed  girl,  her  entrance  into  the  Clare- 
haven  family  makes  of  her  a  kind  of  sublime 
snob.  Her  veneration  for  the  family,  its 
rank,  its  traditions  and  social  standing,  al- 
most amounts  to  a  virtue,  for  Dorothy  trie-= 
to  live  up  to  her  new  standing. 

What  prevents  her  is  her  husband,  Tony, 
Marquis  of  Clarehaven.  an  engaging  youth 
who  suffers  from  that  common  disease,  a  tem- 
peramental tendency  to  scatter  money  afar. 
Thus  we  see  the  really  absorbing  spectacle  of 
a  great  fortune  being  dissipated,  and  of  the 
ex-chorus  girl  making  vain  efforts  to  stay  the 
inevitable   ruin. 

The  description  becomes  almost  epic,  and 
faintly  suggests  Balzac's  story  of  Balthazar 
Claes.  who  dissipated  a  mighty  fortune  in  his 
vain  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone. 

The  slow  but  sure  development  of  Dor- 
othy's character  results  in  a  longing  for 
maternity,  which  is  long  denied  her  by  fate. 
This  maternal  obsession  wins  the  interest  anrl 
sympathy  of  the  reader,  more  particularly 
when,  by  a  final  act  of  self-sacrifice,  Dorothy, 
once  chorus  girl,  recovers  for  the  disinherited 
heir  the  demesne  so  wantonly  thrown  away 
by  her  husband. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  novel  is  the 
depiction  of  the  London  life  of  the  confirmed 
pleasure-chasers  of  the  upper  classes.  It  is 
salutary  reading  for  such,  but  the  odds  are 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  fiction  that  they 
eschew. 

The  Vanity  Girl.  By  Compton  Mackenzie. 
New  York:    Harper    &    Brothers:    $2   net- 


Mrs.  Webb  has  written  a  distinctive  story. 
atlhougb  it  is  by  no  means  a  lovely  one. 
But  we  are  allowed  to  feel  that  when  Dormer 
House  goes  up  in  flames  there  may  perhaps 
be  hopes  of  happiness  for  those  who  lived 
under  its  grim  shadow. 

The  House  in  Dormer  Fosest.  By  Mrs.  Mary 
Webb.      New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


The  House  in  Dormer  Forest. 

Poe  gave  to   the  House  of  Usher  an   indi- 
viduality-   even     stronger    than    that     of    the 
people  who  lived  in  it     Indeed  there  is  some-  | 
thing  arresting  in   the   idea   of  an    old   house  \ 
throwing  its  grim  shadows  like  a  curse  upon 
the   minds   and  hearts   of   those    who    live   in 
it.     Such  a  thing,  we  may  say,  is  impossible.  ' 
None  the  less  we"  feel  it  to  be  true. 

Mrs.    Maty   Webb   makes   good   use    of   the  i 
idea   in   her   latest   novel.      We    feel    that    all 
these  people  lie  under  the  curse  of  the  house 
in   Dormer  Forest,   that  amid   such   surround- 
ings they  can  be  nothing  else  but  grim,  bitter. 
fanatical,    cruel.      Darke    is    the    appropriate  J 
name  of  such  a  family,  the  ignorant  and  sul-  i 
len    husband,    the    forbidding    and    inexorable  i 
wife,  and  Catherine  with  the  face  of  a  Chau- 
cerian  nun  and  the  heart  of  a  profligate.    We 
feel    that    they    are    all    damned    by    Dormer 
House   except  Jasper,  who  has  been   expelled  , 
from  college  for  atheism,  and  Amber,  "ruined 
by    ill    health,    due    to    the    perpetual    chafing 
of  the  wistful  mind  longing  for  things  not  in 
Dormer."      The   curse,    exuding    from    wicked 
wood  and  stone,  is  on  them  all.  and  even  the 
licking  of  the   innumerable  clocks  is  like  the  , 
whispered   plottings   of   devils. 


Reputations. 

Thc  essays  comprising  Douglas  Goldring's 
volume  of  criticism,  "Reputations,"  are  mostly 
personal  expressions  of  opinions — reactions — 
and  one  assumes  that  it  is  their  gossipy  na- 
ture that  gives  rise  to  the  piquant  title,  more 
intriguing  than  anything  within  the  essays 
themselves.  But  one  wonders  why  the  author 
calls  his  book  "Reputations/'  for  the  reader 
is  apt  to  be  disappointed  that  reputations  are 
neither  made  nor  marred. 

Its  title  aside,  the  book  has  one  conspicuous 
virtue,  diminished  in  part  by  a  number  of  at- 
tending faults.  It  is  sincere,  but  self-con- 
sciously and  deliberately  sincere.  Mr.  Gold- 
ring  has  set  out  to  be  sincere  with  all  the 
audacity-  of  immaturity,  using  a  facile  pen  in 
imitation  of  his  elders.  Not  that  he  imitates 
specific  elders — one  is  relieved  to  find  no 
shadow  of  the  Chestertonian  paradox — and 
one  is  willing  to  believe  that  the  Shavian 
ring  of  hammer  and  tongs  that  echoes 
throughout  the  pages  of  ''Reputations"  is 
really  an  echo  and  not  ventriloquistic  art.  In- 
deed, it  is  hard  not  to  be  Shavian  when  one  is 
sincere. 

Among  the  essays  of  most  blatant  candor  is 
one  called  "War  and  the  Poets.*'  Although 
we  sympathize  with  the  author  in  his  disgust 
with  the  avalanche  of  uninspired  drivel  that 
descended  from  the  English  press  during  the 
years  of  the  war.  yet  we  lose  patience  with 
his  lack  of  perspicacity.  The  first  deduction 
to  be  drawn  from  the  state  of  affairs  he  re- 
fers to  is  that  literature  is  a  more  commer- 
cially exploited  thing  among  the  English- 
speaking  races  than  it  is  among  other  civilized 
nation?.  But  Mr.  Goldring  ignores  this  ob- 
vious conclusion,  and  with  much  less  logic 
than  sincerity  bemoans  the  state  that  litera- 
ture, particularly  poetry,  has  got  into  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Goldring  is  a  pacifist  who  sees  red 
whenever  war  is  mentioned,  and  doubtless  his 
sentiments  are  noble,  but  he  goes  too  far 
when  he  categorically  states  that  if  the  Eu- 
ropean war  had  had  a  salutary  effect  it  would 
have  been  "unlike  all  its  predecessors  known 
to  history,  not  one  of  whom  has  ever  inspired 
any  art  worth  mentioning."  Surely  one  nee:' 
not  be  a  militarist  to  admit  the  facts  of  his-  \ 
tory — that  without  these  same  wars  we  would 
be  as  uncivilized  as  the  protected  savages  of 
the  Deccan.  those  happy  peninsulists  whose 
geographic  impregnability  has  kept  them  free 
from    internationalism. 

Though  some  of  the  other  essays  are  less 
illogical  and  one.  at  least,  "An  Outburst  on 
Gissingv"  is  a  relief  to  all  who  like  Goldring 
find  that  morbidly  squalid  novelist  "exasper- 
»"  still  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  series  of 
personal  reactions,  and  is  only  interesting  as 
such.— R.  G. 

Reputations.  By  Douglas  Goldring.  New 
York:  Thomas  Seltzer. 


who  battle  not  without  a  certain  grandeur 
against  failure  and  want.  She  has  written  a 
novel  of  quite  distinct  merit. 

Kaleema.      By  Marion  McClelland.     New  York: 
The    Century    Company. 


Life  Beyond  the  Veil. 

Here  are  two  volumes  of  "spirit  messages," 
received  and  written  down,  says  the  title- 
page,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Vale  Owen.  Volume  I  is 
devoted  to  "The  Lowlands  of  Heaven"  and 
Volume  II  to  "The  Highlands  of  Heaven." 

Now  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  reviewer  to 
pronounce  on  the  authenticity  of  these  "mes- 
sages," that  is  to  say  to  decide  whether  they 
come  from  the  dead.  He  knows  nothing 
about  it,  nor,  in  his  opinion,  does  the  Rev.  G. 
Vale  Owen.  None  the  less  there  is  a  certain 
comment  that  may  be  made.  There  are  now 
several  hundred  volumes  such  as  these.  AH 
of  them  profess  to  be  descriptions  of  the  post- 
mortem condition.  There  are  hardly  any  two 
of  them  that  are  in  agreement.  Their  dis- 
agreement is  almost  grotesque.  And  it  may 
be  said,  so  far  as  one  may  judge,  they  always 
reflect  the  theological  expectations  of  those 
from  whom  they  are  supposed  to  emanate  as 
well  as  the  expectations  and  creeds  of  those 
to  whom  they  come.  The  Episcopalian  finds 
an  Episcopal  heaven,  the  Catholic  a  Catholic 
heaven,  and  the  Presbyterian  a  Presbyterian 
heaven. 

Now  if  these  messages  come  from  the  dea-1 
— and  they  may  for  all  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary— they  seem  to  depict,  not  an  objective 
post-mortem  condition,  but — if  one  may  s'> 
put  it — a  state  of  consciousness  that  is  gov- 
erned and  controlled  by  the  expectations  held 
during  life — and  therefore  worthless. 

The  Life  Beyond  the  Veil.  By  the  Rev.  G. 
Vale  Owen.  In  two  volumes.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stocktox  St. 
Union  Square                         San  Francisco 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
Sax  Fbancisco,  Cal. 


Tl-""  YOU  ARE  A  REAL 

H        BOOK-LOVER 

A  A  Spend  a  pleu&nt  boot  in  the  real  "Old 

Book  Shop"  n  2  TILLMAN  PLACE. 

OFF  GRANT  AVENUE-Wow  Sane.,  q  FUr, 

Old  Boob  Boathl.  Sold  aid  Honied  For  hV 

GEORGE  HARGENS  (fonneny  of  ihe  While  Houee) 


JOHN   HOWELL 

IMPORTER     ROOKS     PUBLISHER 

LIBRARIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

328  POST  STREET     :     Union  Square 

Salter  3268 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Meet  Mr.  Stegg. 

Mr.  Stegg  is  a  bullwhacker  who  has  turned 
granger.  He  is  now  an  old  man.  and  because 
he  can  hold  his  tongue  he  has  been  receiving 
confidences  all  his  life.  But  when  Mr.  Stegg 
is  at  liberty  to  talk  he  proves  himself  an  un- 
rivaled reconteur.  racy,  humorous,  and 
pungent.  And  as  he  has  known  even.'  one, 
from  cowpunchers  to  senators,  his  yarns  arc 
worth    hearing. 

Mr.  Kennett  Harris  has  done  a  very  suc- 
cessful piece  of  work.  He  has  created  a 
clear-cut  and  distinctive  character,  and  one 
that  will  not  fade  from  the  memory  so  long 
as  the  frontier  outposts  of  American  civiliza- 
tion are  remembered. 

Meet  Mr.  Stegg.  By  Kennett  Harris.  New 
York:    Henry    Holt  &   Co. 


Newbegin's 

BOOK  SELLERS    r.    RARE  EDITIONS 

Libraries  Bought  and  Sold 

358  Pott  Street,  San  Francisco 

Opposite  Union  Square 


Company:  S  1.75 1.  is  a  personal  narrative  of 
an  incident  that  happened  to  the  author,  and 
told  in  such  a  way  as  to  depict  some  aspects 
of  the  life  led  by  the  people  of  Syria. 


are 
magazine 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Under  the  title  of  "Cow-Country"  we  have 
another  frontier  novel  by  B.  M.  Bower 
i  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.75 1.  There  are 
plenty  of  adventures,  bad  men,  and  good 
fighting  in  accordance  with  the  recognized 
type. 

"The    Hidden    Treasure    of    Rasmola,"    by 
Abraham    Mitrie    Rihbanv    (Houubton    Mifflin 


"Turn  About  Tales"  contains  ten  short 
stories,  five  of  them  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice  and 
five  of  them  by  Cale  Young  Rice.  Th< 
fairly     representative     of     current 

;  fiction,  which  does  not  permit  any  deviaticn 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  con- 
ventional rectitude.     The  book  is  published  by 

,  the  Century  Company. 

Under    the    title    of    "The    Music    of    Wild 

i  Flowers"  we  have  a  collection  of  the  botanical 

i  papers  of  Canon  Yaughan.  M.  A.,  of  Win- 
chester. No  man  could  so  write  of  flowers 
without    a    fine    and    understanding    sympathy. 

:  perhaps  even  more  essential  than  the  scien- 
tine  knowledge  that   is  here  so  evident.     The 

I  book  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  ($3). 
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-THE -EYE 


San  Francisco  School 
of  UP-READING 

406  GEARY  STREET 
Phone  Prospect  3304 
SAN*    FRANCISCO 

Demonstrations  Tuesday,  11:30  a.  m.; 
Friday,  7:30  p.  m. 

Oakland  Branch:  Federal  Realty 
Bldg.,   R.   203,    16th   &   Broadway. 

Medal  of  Honor  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 

Gold  Medal  California  Industries  and 
Land   Show. 

Representing  Xitchie  School  of  Lip 
Reading,  X.    Y. 


In  Clay  and  Bronze. 
Mr.  Brinsley  Macnamara  gives  us  what  he 
calls  "a  study  in  personality,"  but  apparently 
without  the  realization  that  some  personali- 
ties are  not  worth  studying.  Martin  Duig- 
nan,  it  is  true,  lifts  himself  out  of  the  mud 
of  the  squalid  Irish  farm  to  which  nature 
seems  to  have  condemned  him  and  sets  forth 
10  become  a  literary  and  dramatic  light  in 
Dublin.  But  he  does  nothing  else  that  is 
worth  while.  He  throws  off  his  mother  much 
like  an  old  shoe.  He  wins  love  only  to  aban- 
don and  betray  it-  He  has  no  sense  either 
of  gratitude  or  of  duty,  and  when  at  last  we 
read  of  the  literary  triumph  that  comes  to 
him  we  wonder  whaL  after  all,  it  shall  profit 
a  man  if  he  win  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his   own   soul. 

In-    Clay  and    is-   Bieonze.      By   Brinsley    Macna- 
mara.    New   York:  Brentano'^. 


EOOKS — Over  1,000.000  in  stock.  All 
subjects.  Second-hand  and  Xew  on  ap- 
Rare  Books  and  Sets  of  Au- 
thors. Catalogue  80  free.  Commissions 
executed.  Foyles.  121  Charing  Cross 
Road,  London.  Eng. 


Kalesma. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  actress  of 
fiction  usually  longs  for  the  domestic  life,  and 
all  the  more  intensely  if  she  belongs  to  a 
traveling  company.  It  is  so  with  Kaleema 
West  who  had  a  disreputable  mother  and 
whose  powers  of  colloquial  speech  are  unusual 
and  enviable.  Kaleema  yearns  so  much  for 
respectability  that  she  -marries  Harold  Barton, 
whose  connection  with  a  good  family  does  not 
prevent  him  from  being  a  yellow  dog.  The 
fastidious  Harold  is  ashamed  of  his  wife,  al- 
though she  has  much  better  cause  to  he 
ashamed  of  him.  and  so  poor  Kaleema  goes 
back  to  the  road  to  make  another  and  happier 
venture. 

But  the  charm  of  the  story  is  not  in  its 
-  -  lot  is.  The  author  knows 
ihe  life  that  she  depicts.  She  must  have  met 
the  le-  iing  man  who  is  always  waiting  for 
Frohman  and  Brady  to  come  to  his  terms,  the 
soubrette  of  forty-five  who  looks  sixteen  on 
the  stage  and  sixty  in  daylight,  and  all  the 
other   strange    and    sometimes    lovable    people 


PAVL  EIDERS 


We  recommend  to  the  discriminat- 
ing   readers    of    "  The    Argonaut " 

"The  Seventh  Angel" 

7  he  new  novel  that  some  readers  say  is  stronger  than  the  author's 
previous  book.  -THE  GREAT  DESIRE.''  described  by  William  Dean 
Horx-ells  as  of  "very  uncommon  porcer." 

By  Alexander  Black 

The  seventh  angel  of  Revelation  precipitated  the  calamity  which  Mr.  Black 
has  characterized  as  "The  Plague  of  Confusion."  The  present  story  is  set 
against  the  background  of  a  New  Seventh   Plague  as  viewed  from  Modern 

Xew   York. 


It  looks  at  the  Great  Confusion — 
at  today's  Woman,  at  the  released 
Conscientious  Objector.  at  Big 
Business,  at  Reds,  at  Labor,  and 
at  Love. 


It  faces  Today. 

It  has,  in  a  heightened  degree,  the 
qualities  ascribed  to  "THE  GREAT 
DESIRE" — it  has  "insight,  humor, 
and  charm." 


On  sale  in  our  itore — $2.00 
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What  Is  a  "Fair"  Tax  Rate  ? 


Suppose  you  own  a  shed  worth  $100. 

Suppose  you  pay  $1  in  taxes  on  this  shed. 

Your  tax  rate  is,  clearly,  1  per  cent  on  actual  value. 

If  you  pay  $1.63  in  taxes  on  your  shed,  your  tax  rate  is  $1.63 
per  cent  on  actual  value,  and  this  is  what  State  officials  say 
our  average  tax  rate  is.  To  be  exact,  the  rate  is  given  as  $1,632 
on  each  $100  of  actual  value. 

That's  all  there  is  to  this  taxation  question. 

What  Should  Utility  Companies  Pay? 

Now  apply  the  same  process  to  public  utility  companies,  from  whom  the 
State  collects  a  tax  that  is  passed  along  to  all  citizens.  For  example,  the 
Seavey  Tax  Commission's  valuation  on  operative  properties  of  railroads  and 
street  railroads  is  $519,620,000,  in  1916.  On  the  same  basis  used  by  Mr. 
Seavey  they  are  worth  less  today. 


If  they  paid,  like  the  average  citizen,  $1.63  on 
each  $100.  they  would  have  paid  the  State,  in 
1920,  $8,480,000. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  paid  in  1920, 
$10,122,000,  or  an  excess  of  $1,642,000  over 
the    $1.63    rate.     In    other    words,    they    are 


paying,  not  1.63  per  cent,  like  any  one  else, 
but  1.94  per  cent  on  the  Seavey  Tax  Com- 
mission's valuation  of  their  properties. 

Now  our  State  officials  demand  that  the 
taxes  on  public  utility  companies  be  still 
further  increased. 


A  Fair  Proposition 


If  these  companies  are  not  now  paying  their  fair  share  of  the  proper  cost  of  State  government, 
they  should  do  so.  If  they  are  now  paying  what  they  should  pay,  the  tax  burden  on  the  public 
should  not  be  increased.     This  situation  demands  facts  and  fair  play. 

The  Facts  Are  These: 

Today — to  use  the  same  example — railways  and  street  railways  are 
paying  taxes  at  the  rate  of  .  .  .  ...  .     $1.94 

In  1916  the  Seavey  Tax  Commission  estimated  the  tax  paid  by 
railroads  and  street  railroads,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  their 
properties,  at         ...  .  .  .  .  .         .       1.30 


An  increase,  since  1916,  on  each  $100  on  the  Seavey  valuation  of     $   .64 
or,  in  percentage,  an  increase  of  59  per  cent  over  the  1916  rate. 

The  average  citizen's  direct  taxes  have  increased,  meanwhile,  35 
per  cent  on  property  which  is  like  that  of  the  public  utilities,  in 
that  it  has  not  increased  in  value. 

Our  Citizens  Must  Decide 

It   is    for   all   citizens   to   decide   whether   the  Be  not  deceived.     This   is  your   affair.     The 

indirect  taxes  they  pay  through  public  utility  money    collected    through    public    utilities    is 

companies  shall  be  again  increased  when  these  charged    back    t0    you    ;n    the    cost    of    {ood> 

companies  are  already  paying  at  the  rate  of  59  ,    ,                               ,           .                                , 

per'  cent    more  on  the  Seavey  valuation  than  clothes'    rent>    hSht.    heat>    lnterest    rates    and 

they  paid  in  1916.  transportation — in  everything  you  buy. 

No  Ad  Valorem  Tax 

Remember: 

No  revenue  deficit  exists. 

No  ad  valorem  tax  is  needed. 

Ask  your  legislator  to  demand  that  the  State  live  within  its  income,  or 

show  why. 

TAX  INVESTIGATION  AND  ECONOMY  LEAGUE 

HERBERT  W.  CLARK,  President  W.  V.  HILL,  Secretary 

1504  HUMBOLDT  BANK  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

"The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy' 
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"GREENWICH  VILLAGE  FOLLIES." 


This  is  a  characteristically  American  en- 
tertainment :  shoals  of  shapely  girls,  quanti- 
ties of  gorgeous  spectacle,  jazz,  jocularity, 
vulgarity,  a  few  flashes  of  irreverence — just 
long,  or  short,  enough  not  to  shock — some 
rather  poor  singing,  some  excellent  dancing, 
and  some  excruciatingly  funny  burlesques. 
Prices  have  gone  up  for  this  show,  and  I 
was  not  surprised  when  I  saw  the  quality  of 
the  featured  folk  and  the  sort  of  stage  pic- 
tures provided.  There  was  one  in  particular 
that  was. very  beautiful;  the  one  representing 
the  passage  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  I 
tried  to  dig  out  from  the  programme  the 
name  of  the  artist  who  designed  it,  but  I 
found  about  a  dozen  names  of  specialists  and 
designers  responsible  for  the  beauty  of  the 
stage  pictures,  the  scenery,  and  costumes. 
One  artist  designs  scenes,  and  another  paints 
them.  No  wonder  they  charge  $3  for  this 
costly  show.  Any  quantity  of  people  have 
contributed  their  work  to  its  various  features, 
quite  aside  from  that  offered  by  the  stage  per- 
formers. 

In  this  Zodiac  scene  mentioned  the  artist — 
1  suppose  it  was  Charles  B.  Falls — who  de- 
signed it  had  contrived  a  grayish-bluish  effect 
of  shifting  clouds;  and  through  these  masses 
of  moving  vapor  came  the  lovely  female 
shapes,  drapped  apparently  in  cloud-mist  and 
moonbeams,  each  figure  carrying  a  lamp  that 
shone  with   a  moony  glow. 

Another  effect  was  contrived  in  "The  Mes- 
sage of  the  Cameo,"  a  scene  in  which  figures 
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"ECCLES  CAKES"  OUR  SPECIALTY 
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in  costumes  of  the  crinoline  period  went 
through  the  measures  of  a  minuet.  The 
pearly  colors  of  the  costumes  and  the  beauti- 
ful light  in  which  the  figures  were  bathed 
resulted  in  an  effect  of  artistic  delicacy  that 
was  most  successful.  And  yet  these  lovely 
pictures  were  contrived  for  a  public  that  had 
to  have  jazz,  vulgar  suggestiveness,  and  noise 
devices  to  keep  them  happy.  Funny  Ameri- 
cans !  The  only  thing  that  accounts  for  them 
is  that  they  are  the  raw,  unfinished  product ; 
Americans  in  the  making. 

For  how  truly  primitive,  even  barbarous,  it 
seems  to  amuse  large  and  prosperous  au- 
diences of  what  we  proudly  believe  is  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  of  nations  assembling  to 
see  a  three-dollar  show  upon  which  artists 
have  lavished  taste  and  originality  by  pro- 
viding them  with  noise  devices  which  are 
seized  with  avidity  and  ear-splittingly  tattooed 
during  all  the  entr'acts.  Little  wooden  mal- 
lets were  distributed,  which  the  audience  used 
to  hammer  rhythmically  together  upon  the 
backs  of  the  seats,  or  upon  wooden  clappers 
thoughtfully  provided  for  this  edifying  pur- 
pose. 

Yes,  it  certainly  gave  food  for  thought.  Are 
we  Americans  the  better  or  the  worse  for  this 
artlessly  primitive  way  of  registering  our  en- 
joyment ?  And  isn't  there  a  sort  of  hard, 
brassy  defiance  to  our  twentieth-century  at- 
tempts to  preserve  a  few  ideals  when  some 
one  pokes  fun  at  the  national  custom  of 
standing  to  listen  to  the  national  anthem,  or 
dances  a  breakdown  to  "Columbia,  the  Gem 
of  the  Ocean,"  played  at  dance-measure 
speed  ?  Perhaps  not.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
harmless  fun.  Still  1  don't  believe  that  it  is 
the  kind  of  humor  that  is  healthy  for  the 
younger  generation  that  is  coming  up. 

The  older  generation  is  tougher  and  can 
stand  it ;  its  beliefs  are  pretty  nearly  crystal- 
lized now.  But  our  younger  generation,  dis- 
illusionized by  the  war,  and  profiteering,  and 
the  frivolity  of  the  American  public  when  the 
soldiers  returned,  is  having  a  struggle  to  cling 
to  its  ideals.  And  one  wishes  that  the  joke- 
sters  would  leave  certain  subjects  alone. 

They  have  a  wide  margin  left,  and  the 
funny  men  in  the  organization — of  whom  the 
principal  ones  are  Ted  Lewis,  Al  Herman, 
and  James  Watts — are  provided  with  quan- 
tities  of  good   comic  stuff. 

Mr.  James  Watts  is  a  deliriously  funny  bur- 
lesquer ;  so  clever,  so  finished,  and  so  indi- 
vidualistic that  in  his  take-off  of  the  vampire 
he  really  soars  to  the  dignity  of  an  artist. 
Mr.  Al  Herman  we  have  enjoyed  at  the  Or- 
pheum.  He  is  the  darky  impersonator  who 
gossips  in  a  stage  whisper  with  the  audience 
over  the  affairs  of  various  members  of  the 
company  and  gives  a  side-swipe  to  the  im- 
peccability of  their  reputations.  Al  Herman 
is  a  real  humorist,  and,  save  for  an  occa- 
sional relapse  into  bad-smelling  vulgarity, 
quite    a    joy. 

Ted  Lewis  is  all-round  useful  humorist; 
a  dancer,  a  jazzer,  a  singer,  a  patterer.  His 
most  spectacular  and  amusing  feat  was  his 
jazz-king  act,  in  which  he  led  the  jazz  band, 
frantically  unreefing  lengths  of  a  very  fine 
head   of  hair,    and   demonstrating  the   posses- 
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Mausoleum  construction,  while  sometimes  of  great  and  massive  size,  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  confined  to  large  proportions  or  to  great  outlay  of  expense. 

Modern  design  and  methods  of  operation  have  brought  the  Mausoleum  to  within  the  reach 
ot  the  moderate  fortune.  And  this  has  been  accomplished  without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
degrees    of   permanency    or   beauty. 

Inquiry  as  to  further  detail  places  you  under  no  obligation. 
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sion  of  a  fine  muscular  outfit  and  an  excel- 
lent ability  for  burlesque. 

There  are  several  women  specialists ;  tiny 
Eylvia  Jason,  Emily  Fitzgerald,  one  of  their 
specialty  dancers,  and  Verna  Gordon,  another, 
a  rather  striking  young  woman  with  her  Ori- 
ental imperturbability  of  countenance  set  off 
by  the  electric  dash  and  spring  and  tempera- 
mental intensity  of  her  dancing. 

Miss  Irene  Olsen  is  the  typical  musical- 
comedy  beauty :  silky,  shining  hair,  lovely 
outlines,  a  child's  unspoiled  prettiness — except 
for  the  lavishness  of  the  touch-ups  to  her 
eyes — and,  as  a  characteristic  complement,  a 
sweet  but  almost  inaudible  voice. 

They  give  you  lots  for  your  money,  for  the 
girls  are  models  of  symmetry,  the  costumes 
artistically  beautiful,  the  alternations  of  fun, 
spectacle,  dancing,  and  song  suitably  con- 
trived, and  the  whole  affair  is  a  particularly 
colossal  and  costly  exhibition  of  the  kind  that 
is  particularly  dear  to  the  masculine  heart. 
The  men,  of  course,  turned  out  by  the  hun- 
dred. Their  wives  and  sweethearts  had  a 
good  time,  but  it  was  the  men  in  particular 
who  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the  two  authors, 
Barthomae  and  Anderson,  by  their  unmeas- 
ured enjoyment. 


GOOD  TALKERS. 


Really  good  talkers  are,  on  the  whole,  quite 
rare.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  they  were 
not  wanted.  Of  course  a  good  talker  shouldn't 
wholly  monopolize,  which  he  is  prone  to  do. 
But  of  course  he  is  allowed,  encouraged  to 
do  so  if  he  is  a  famous  man.  I  read  a  book 
recently  about  Oscar  Wilde,  writen  by  Andre 
Gide,  a  Frenchman,  in  which  it  was  made  evi- 
dent that  in  the  days  of  his  glory  Wilde  was 
expected,  when  he  was  a  dinner  guest,  to  em- 
bark upon  a  lengthy  monologue,  during  which 
the  guests  listened  reverentially  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  thoughts  of  genius.  Wilde 
took  this  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  So  did 
the  stranger  guest,  who  seems  to  have  gone 
to  England  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  famous  poet. 

But  he  probably  looked  at  the  matter  from 
the  French  point  of  view,  which  is,  according 
to  what  Edith  Wharton  tells  us  in  "French 
Ways  and  Their  Meaning,"  that  the  intel- 
lectual French  have  such  an  extreme  enjoy- 
ment in  good  talk  that  guests  are  sometimes 
invited  to  dine — thus  combining  the  two  so- 
cial enjoyments  most  appreciated  by  the 
French — to  listen  to  the  principal  guest  hold 
forth. 

On  such  occasions  the  French  violate  their 
own  social  ordinance  that  share  and  share 
alike  is  one  of  the  most  important  rules  in 
conversational  give  and  take.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent rule,  only  to  be  broken  on  such  oc- 
casions. In  America  we  are  not  apt  to  have 
social  occasions  of  the  kind.  When  we  wish 
to  hear  one  man  monologuize  at  length  we 
prefer  that  he  should  hire  a  hall,  upon  which 
occasions  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  listening  to  him.  Otherwise  we  like 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  air  our  own  views 
once   in   awhile. 

I  have  seen  whole  groups  of  quick-witted 
talkers  fairly  bursting  with  the  desire  to  offer 
their  contribution  to  the  .conversational  coin 
of  a  gathering  and  being  choked  off  by  the 
selfish  monopoly  of  one  talker.  And  yet — 
selfish,  I  call  it?  Not  always  so.  It  might 
have  been  absorption  in  the  subject;  or  a  too 
easy  acceptance  of  the  post  of  talker-in-chief 
offered  by  the  less  talkative  and  therefore 
more    appreciative    ones. 

There  was  Mile.  X,  for  example.  A  group 
had  heard  from  a  mutual  friend  of  her  vi- 
vacity, her  wit,  her  powers  of  entertainment. 
It  was  all  true.  When  they  met  her  they 
were  at  first  charmed,  for  she  was  a  woman 
of  fine  character,  and  her  talk  showed  it. 
But,  while  they  were  desirous  of  listening  to 
the  lady,  they  were  almost  equally  desirous 
of  making  comment  on  her  conclusions.  It 
was  a  compliment  to  her  as  showing  how  pro- 
foundly   she    interested   them. 

But  her  talk  went  on  in  an  unbroken 
stream.  They  became  restive  as  they  found 
themselves  muzzled,  and  Mile.  X  failed  to 
charm  them  because  she  wounded  their  amour 
frropre  by  not  seeming  to  care  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  say,  and  also  by  unconsciously 
stifling  that  social  side  of  us  which  makes 
the  exchange  of  ideas  a  delight. 

Of  course,  we  may  have  ideas  to  offer 
sometimes  for  which  we  have  some  respect, 
but  which  turn  out  to  be  petty  coin.  Never 
mind.  The  tactful  conversationalist  will  never 
snub.  In  the  same  Edith  Wharton  book  al- 
ready referred  to  Mrs.  Wharton  quoted  a 
rule  that  was  given  to  her  as  a  young  girl : 
"If  you  want  to  interest  the  person  you  are 
talking  to  pitch  your  voice  so  that  only  that 
one  person  will  hear  you."  In  other  words 
give  that  one  person  the  impression  that  he 
or  she  is  the  only  person  present  in  whom 
you  are  conversationally  interested. 

The  oratorical  converser — if  yiou  can  term 
the  hearthstone  orator  a  converser — never 
does  that.  He  generally  feels  an  itch  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  his  audience,  and  he  throws 
out  his  voice  so  as  to  take  in  as  many  lis- 
teners as  possible.  In  this  manner  he  suc- 
cessfully stifles  all  possibility  of  the  exchange 


of  ideas,  which,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  pres- 
ence of  the  famous  monologuiser,  gave  vi- 
tality to  the  French  salon  in  the  days  of  its 
glory. 

To  quote  again  from  Mrs.  Wharton's  book, 
"In  circles  where  interesting  and  entertain- 
ing men  are  habitually  present  the  women  are 
not  expected  to  talk  much.  They  are  not,  of 
course,  to  sit  stupidly  silent:  responsiveness 
is  their  role,  and  they  must  know  how  to 
guide  the  conversation  by  putting  the  right 
question  or  making  the  right  comment."  It 
was,  indeed,  by  following  this  policy  that 
those  famous  hostesses  of  French  social  his- 
tory won  their  proud  preeminence.  And  in  a 
humbler  way  it  is  the  policy  that  all  hostesses 
should    follow    if    they    wish    their    guests    to 
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Pardonable  Pride 


The  campaign  to  purchase  San 
Francisco's  water  supply  for  $37,- 
000,000  has  called  attention  to  facts 
in  which  we  take  a  pardonable 
pride. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Company, 
despite  handicaps  lasting  many 
years,  has  been  emphasized  in  all 
activities  dealing  with  the  purchase. 

San  Franciscans  know  more 
clearly  than  before  what  an  achieve- 
ment it  was  to  develop  these  proper- 
ties to  their  present  capacity  and 
maintain  at  top  efficiency  service  to 
73,000  consumers  using  37  million 
gallons   daily. 

The  Railroad  Commission,  fixing 
the  price  and  recommending  the 
purchase,  testifies  to  the  wise  fore- 
sight which  governed  the  construc- 
tion and  development  of  the  sys- 
tem. One  argument  the  commis- 
sion advances  is  that  Spring  Valley 
is  a  "going  concern"  which  should 
continue  to  pay  under  municipal 
ownership. 

J.  Waldo  Smith,  the  engineer  who 
built  the  New  York  water  supply, 
spending  upwards  of  $200,000,000, 
came  here  to  investigate  the  prop- 
erties and  the  price  fixed  by  the 
Commission.  In  approving  the 
project  he  writes : 

"The  City  is  not  asked  to  pur- 
chase an  obsolete  plant  in  a  bad 
state  of  repair.  The  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  is  a  going  concern, 
capable  of  rendering  good  service, 
and  its  properties  can  be  developed 
sufficiently  to  provide  the  city  with 
water  for  many  years.  The  system 
has  been  designed  with  skill,  con- 
structed with  care  and  conscientious 
attention  to  detail.  The  physical 
structures  have  been  well  main- 
tained." 

Such  praise  is  very  gratifying  to 
a  Company  which  has  always 
striven  loyally  to  give  the  public 
"useful  service." 


SPMHM3  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 
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leave  flushed  with  success  and  with  an  elated 
consciousness  that  their  conversational  coin 
was  duly  valued. 


"ALICE-SIT-BY-THE-FIRE." 

This  play,  having  been  seen  at  the  Maitland 
not  so  very  long  ago,  does  not  call  for  an- 
other review.  But  it  is  such  a  delightfully 
amusing  comedy  with  its  mellow  human  na- 
ture and  that  thrill  of  deep  sympathy  with 
which  one  enters  into  the  mother's  problems, 
and  enjoys  the  comradeship  and  good  under- 
standing between  the  husband  and  wife,  that 
it  seems  almost  a  duty  to  counsel  those  who 
have  never  seen  it  not  to  let  the  opportunity 
slip- 
It  is  a  play  that  attracts  the  sympathy  of 
players.  The  humor  of  the  Barrie  plays 
always  does.  And  the  Maitland  company 
showed  by  their  response  to  the  challenge  of 
the  roles  how  sympathetic  was  their  attitude 
and  with  what  pleasure  they  entered  into  the 
story.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  natives  of  Guam  use  the  pounded  fruit 
pulp  of  a  native  tree  to  stupefy  fish  which  they 
use  for  food.  The  fruit  pulp  is  inclosed  in  a 
bag  and  sunk  in  the  deep  holes  of  the  reefs 
and  the  intoxicated  fish  soon  appear  on  the 
surface,  where  the  natives  scoop  them  into 
their  boats. 
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Phone  Franklin  150 


BEGINNING   MONDAY.   FEB.    28 
The  Daintiest,    Darlingest  Musical   Comedy 

"The  Sweetheart 
Shop  " 

Original     New     York,     Boston,     Chicago     Cast 
Chorus,    Production 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 


fURRAN 

V^EUia  uid  Market. 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 


SECOND  BIG  WEEK 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

The   Bohemians,    Inc.,    Present 

"Greenwich  Village 
Follies" 

Prices — Nights,    $1    to    $3;    Sat.    mat.,    $1    to 
2.50;    Best  Seats  Wed.  mat.,  $2. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


THE  THEATRE  UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 

Stockton,    Above   Post  Tel.    Kearny   2520 

Last    Time    Saturday    Night 

"ALICE-SIT-BY-TIIE-FIRE" 

Week    Com.    Tuesday    Mat.    and    Eve. 


BERNARD    SHAW'S 

Delightful  Cemedy 


"PYGMALION" 


AH  seats  $1.25,  including  war  tax.  Every 
evening,  except  Sunday  and  Monday,  at  8:30. 
Matinees  Tuesday  and    Saturday  at  2:30. 

Next— "THE  FIRES  OF  ST.  JOHN,"  by 
Hermann    Sudcrmann,    author   of  "Magda." 


S~*®l>)lftmm.  SnoutX.  .  ' 


Next    Week — Starting    Sunday 

Second    and    Final    Week   of 

Annette  Kellerman 

In    a    Different  Act 
Moody  &   Duncan  Faulkner  &   Co. 

"  For  Pity's  Sake"  Hampton  &  Blake 

Burke    &    Betty  Delmore    &    Lee 

Topics  of    Day  Orchestra 

The    Unsurpassable 

Albertina  Rasch 

SPECULATORS'  TICKETS  NOT  HONORED 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred Hertt. Conductor. 

CONCERT  SUNDAY 

CURRAN  THEATRE,  2:45  p.  m. 

PROGRAMME 

A    Faust    Overture Wagner 

Vaegtervise    Paul   Juon 

(First  time  in  America) 

Amsterdam    Symphony Cornelis    Dopper 

(First  time  in  America) 

Prices,  50c  to  $1;    Boxes  and  Loges,  $1.50 

SUN.,   MARCH   6— LAST   "POP"   CONCERT 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

"The  Sweetheart  Shop"  with  a  company  of 
fifty  is  anounced  for  the  Columbia  Theatre 
for  an  engagement  beginning  Monday  night, 
February  23th. 

Among  the  principals  are  Harry  K.  Mor- 
ton, Esther  Howard,  Zella  Russell,  Roy  Gor- 
don, Mary  Harper,  Helen  Ford,  Marion  Saki, 
Daniel  Healy,  Clay  Hill,  and  Teddy  Hudson. 
There  is  a  large  chorus  whose  witchery  of 
face  is  said  to  be  equaled  only  by  the  magic 
in  their  dainty  feet. 

A  lavish  scenic  production  is  heralded.  The 
first  act  shows  the  sweetheart  shop;  then  fol- 
lows an  artist's  studio  in  Greenwich  Village 
and  a  Fifth  Avenue  (New  York)  auction 
room. 

Anne  Caldwell,  who  wrote  many  of  the 
Fred  Stone  successes,  provided  the  book  and 
lyrics  and  Hugo  Felix,  composer  of  the  melo- 
dies in  "Pom  Pom"  and  "Madam  Sherry," 
wrote  the  music.  There  are  fifteen  tuneful 
numbers  that  will  be  given  with  a  large  aug- 
mented  orchestra. 


TheCurran  Theatre. 
The  Greenwich  Village  Follies  starts  on  its 
second  week  at  the  Curran  tomorrow  night. 
No  revue  seen  here  thus  far  approximates 
the  "Follies"  in  artistry  and  novelty  of  stag- 
ing and  lighting  effects.  As  the  "Follies"  is 
conspicuous  for  its  artistry,  so  it  is  conspicu- 
ous for  its  players.  While  no  one  star  is  fea- 
tured, it  numbers  more  worth-while  artists  in 
its  company  than  half  a  dozen  ordinary  mu- 
sical shows.  James  Watts,  the  inimitable 
"petticoat  parodist" ;  Ted  Lewis,  the  melodic 
dervish  with  his  "laughing  trombone" ;  Al 
Herman,  the  "lacquered  laugh-maker"  ;  Sylvia 
Jason,  the  ninety-pound  imp  who  appears  a* 
the  "Queen  of  Greenwich  Village" ;  Verna 
Gordon,  delineator  of  fantastic  Oriental 
dances ;  the  droll  Hickey  Brothers — any  one 
of  these  is  deserving  of  stardom,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  Jane  Carroll,  Irene  Olsen,  Emilie  Fitz- 
gerald, Warner  Gault,  and  Mabelle  Jaunay. 
About  them  circle  the  twenty  famous  artists' 
models.  

The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

George  Bernard  Shaw's  "Pygmalion"  will 
be  presented,  beginning  with  Monday  night, 
at  the  Maitland  Playhouse.  It  will  follow 
James  M.  Barrie's'  "Alice-Si t-by-the-Fire," 
that  has  been  doing  so  remarkable  a  business 
this  week  and  closes  with  the  Saturday  per- 
formances,  matinee  and  evening. 

"Pygmalion"  is  the  story  of  an  English  pro- 
fessor who,  after  a  study  of  phonetics,  de- 
cides that  by  a  system  of  his  own  he  can 
take  any  person,  no  matter  what  the  style  of 
language,  and  bring  about  a  diction  that  is  as 
pure  as  that  of  any  collegian.  To  prove  his 
theory  the  professor  does  assume  direction  of 
a  coster  flower  girl  who  knows  nothing  but 
the  slang  of  the  London  streets  and  brings 
about  a  wonderful  change. 

Incidentally  the  learned  teacher  falls  in 
love  with  his  pupil,  as  did  "Pygmalion"  with 
the  statue  he  created.  It  is  a  play  that  gives 
full  scope  to  the   satire   of  Shaw. 


as  ever  were  contrived  are  to  participate  in 
"The  Miniature  Revue,"  to  be  manipulated  by 
Lillie  Jewell  Faulkner.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  revue,  the  manikins  will  indulge  in  a  game 
of  baseball,  said  to  be  a  delightful  bit  of  stage 
comedy. 

Burke  and  Betty  announce  themselves  in 
"A  Mirthful  Potpourri."  Both  are  versatile 
comedy  musicians  who  sing  and  play  a  va- 
riety of  instruments. 

George  E.  Delmore  and  W.  De  Graaf  Lee 
are  to  present  a  new  and  original  novelty 
called  "A  Study  in  Black  and  White." 


Symphony  Orchestra. 
At  Sunday  afternoon's  concert  in  the  Cur- 
ran Theatre  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra  an  interesting  programme  will  be 
presented  containing  two  works  to  be  played 
for  the  first  time  in  America — the  "Amster- 
dam" Symphony  of  Cornelis  Dopper  and 
Paul  Juon's  "Vaegtervise."  The  Dopper  sym- 
phony will  undoubtedly  be  a  revelation  to 
symphony  patrons  in  its  demonstration  of  the 
remarkable  effects  obtainable  in  the  modern 
orchestra,  for  the  composer  has  left  nothing 
undone  to  give  an  impression  of  a  holiday 
in  Amsterdam.  The  "Vaegtervise"  is  a  fan- 
tasy on  Danish  folk-songs.  The  programme 
will  open  with  the  "Faust  Overture"  of  Wag- 
ner. 

The  last  Popular  concert  of  the  season  will 
be  given  on  the  following  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  6th,  with  a  programme  of  favorite 
light  classics,  the  principal  numbers  being 
Dohnanyi's  Suite,  Opus  19,  the  "Flying 
Dutchman"  overture  of  Wagner,"  and  "Fin- 
landia"  of  Sibelius.  Other  shorter  composi- 
tions will  be  the  "Dance  of  the  Happy  Spirits" 
from  Gluck's  "Orpheus,"  Bach's  Air  for  G 
String,  the  Pizzicati  from  "Sylvia"  of  Delibes, 
the  dainty  "Loin  du  Bal"  of  Gillet,  and  Cha- 
brier's    rhapsody,    "Espana." 


The  Orpheum. 
Annette  Kellerman,  Orpheum  star  of  this 
week,  will  be  seen  Sunday  in  the  second 
edition  of  her  revue.  The  versatile  athletic 
star  will  appear  for  the  first  time  in  a 
gorgeous  imported  fashion  display  designed 
from  Europe's  most  modern  modes.  This 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  career  of  Kellerman. 
Albertina  Rasch  in  dances  from  famous  bal- 
lets will  present  at  the  Orpheum  next  week 
one  of  the  most  artistically  colored  acts  of 
the  season.  Numerous  beautiful  American 
girl  dancers  will  accompany  the  prima  bal- 
lerina. Included  in  the  lengthy  offering  will 
be  the  classical  scene  and  dance  from  "Cop- 
pelia,"  gallop  from  "The  Four  Seasons,"  Pas 
de  Trois  from  "Souvenir  de  France,  "Polichi- 
nelle,"  a  new  creation  by  Miss  Rasch,  and  the 
scene  and  dance,  "After  the  Storm."  Every 
number  was  designed  by  the  star.  Among  the 
solo  dancers  will  be  Agnes  Roy,  Stella 
Rothacker,  and  Louise  Rothacker.  With  spe- 
cial musicians,  stage  crew,  and  personal  at- 
tendants, the  act  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
really  important  ones  of  the  Orpheum  Cir- 
cuit. 

Thomas  Duray  and  his  dozen  players  are 
to  present  their  famous  travesty  on  old-time 
melodrama,  called  "For  Pity's  Sake."  Every 
one  who  knows  vaudeville  will  rise  in  en- 
thusiastic welcome  when  they  recollect  Duray 
as  the  trap  drummer,  effect  maker,  and  one 
stage  hand  in  the  rural  "opery"  house.  Cy 
Splivens  is  his  name  in  the  play.  From  his 
elevated  perch  he  "assists"  a  traveling  troupe 
of  players  put  on  a  regular  old-time  melo- 
drama. 

For  comedy  of  the  lighter  vein  with  songs 
intermingled  Earl  Hampton  and  Dorothy  Blake 
will   offer  "Beau  Coup  Nui-sance." 

Gertrude  Moody  and  Mary  Duncan  call 
their  act  "Opera  and  Jazz,  Inc."  Their  pro- 
gramme will  have  comedy  songs  cleverly  char- 
acterized. 

About  as  human  a  lot  of  mechanical  figures 
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The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


Players  Theatre. 

With  entire  new  stage  equipment  and  a 
new  and  complete  lighting  system,  the 
Players  Theatre  will  begin  its  spring  reper- 
tory season  Friday  evening,  March  11th,  with 
a  production  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  "The  Em- 
peror Jones." 

This  superb  drama  will  be  followed  in  rapid 
succession  by  such  masterpieces  as  "Jona- 
than Makes  a  Wish,"  by  Stuart  Walker;  two 
of  Lord  Dunsany's  best  plays,  "A  Night  at  an 
Inn"  and  "The  Queen's  Enemies,"  and  elabo- 
rate revivals  of  "Girofle-Girofia"  and  "Yoe- 
men  of  the  Guard." 

A  feature  of  the  spring  season  will  be  the 
appearance  of  Miss  Ruth  St.  Denis  with  the 
Players,  appearing  in  two  new  and  original 
plays  specially  written  by  two  local  play- 
wrights. The  plays  are  both  colorful  dramas, 
one  Egyptian  and  the  other  Algerian,  and 
will  afford  Miss  St.  Denis  unusual  opportuni- 
ties to  display  her  acting  ability  as  well  as 
her  dancing.  The  famous  exponent  of  the 
dance  will  be  supported  by  the  full  strength 
of  the  Players  company,  and  each  play  will 
have  special  scenery  and  unusual  lighting  ef- 
fects.   

Ruth  St.  Denis. 

The  coming  engagement  of  Miss  Ruth  St. 
Denis  at  the  Players  Theatre  in  a  series  of 
special  Friday  afternoon  matinees  is  looked 
forward  to  with  marked  anticipation  by  all 
lovers  of  her  art,  for  the  famous  dancer  will 
offer  a  new  form  of  art  expression — a  delight- 
ful combination  of  music,  poetry,  and  the 
dance.  Those  who  have  not  heard  the  speak- 
ing voice  of  Miss  St.  Denis  are  promised  a 
most  agreeable  surprise. 

The  great  dancer's  programme  will  run  the 
Oriental  gamut,  and  will  include  the  Arabic, 
Persian,  East  Indies,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Siamese,    and   Egyptian. 

Mr.  Ted  Shawn,  the  noted  American 
dancer,  will  appear  with  Miss  St.  Denis  at 
these  matinees,  and  also  will  be  featured  in 
his  own  dances.        

Director  Arthur  Maitland  of  the  Maitland 
Playhouse  was  displaying  to  some  of  his 
friends  this  last  week  a  personal  letter  from 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  the  English  author,  in 
which  Shaw  compliments  the  San  Franciscan 
on  the  success  of  the  Shaw  plays  at  the 
Stockton  Street  house.  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  add  that  Shaw  disdains  the  type- 
writer and  writes  his  communication  with 
pen  and  ink.  He  signs  himself  "G.  Bernard 
Shaw."  

It  has  been  finally  decided  that  Eugene 
O'Neill's  masterpiece,  "Beyond  the  Horizon," 
the  drama  that  won  the  Pullitzer  prize  as  the 
best  play  of  1920,  will  be  given  at  the  Mait- 
land the  week  commencing  Monday,  March 
14th.  Already  reservations  are  being  re- 
quested. 

■>•— 

As  Done  In  France. 

Although  the  American  Society  of  Inde- 
pendent Artists  is  progressing  rapidly  it  has 
not  yet  reached  the  state  of  effectiveness  of 
its  Parisian  prototype.  Here  is  the  Anglo- 
American  Weekly  Paris  Review's  account  of 
one  of  its  side  activities,  a  description  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Dadaists : 

"Dada  is  the  name  of  a  literary  movement, 


which  advances  with  seven-league  boots  into 
the  hazy  future  and  outdistances  the  very 
futurists  themselves.  It  is  really  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  Dadaists  were  born  so  soon. 
They  should  have  waited  for  about  3000  years 
before  appearing  on  this  earth  of  ours.  They 
might  have  been  appreciated  then.  They  cer- 
tainly are   not  now. 

"To  treat  seriously  for  the  moment  a  crowd 
of  charlatans  who  do  not  deserve  serious  con- 
sideration, let  us  look  into  the  origin  of  their 
name.  Dada,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  chil- 
dren's baby  name  for  a  horse.  Also  as  in  the 
English  word  'hobby,'  it  has  come  to  mean  an 
idee  fixe,  in  the  unfavorable  sense  of  the 
word.  Hence  the  Dadaists,  by  the  very  name 
they  adopt,  begin  by  mocking  art  and  the 
public. 

"At  the  Salon  des  Independents  they  con- 
tinue their  process  of  mockery  and  s'en 
fichism.  There  they  give  seances  of  the 
Dadist  poetry,  ultra-futurist,  where  all  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  happen  upon  them, 
leave  convinced  that  they  have  been  listening 
to  bands  of  escaped  lunatics." 


The  Size  of  Your 

Factory 
Makes  No  Difference 

We  can  give  comfort  within  and 
maintain  agreeable,  healthful  tem- 
perature at  a  cost  attractively 
low. 

Our  GAS  HEATING  SYSTEMS 
furnish  many  of  the  office  and 
factory  buildings  today  with  a 
service  that  makes  working  con- 
ditions most  agreeable  and  in- 
creases production  through  satis- 
fied help. 

Let  us  prove  it  by  installing  our 
guaranteed  heating  system. 

Visit  our  display  at  THE  INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS   LABORATORY. 
241   Stevenson  Street. 
Between  3d  and  4th   Streets, 
or  telephone 
GAS  SALES  BUREAU. 
Sutter  140 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

San  Francisco  Division 

445  SUTTER  STREET 

Sun  Francisco,  Calif- 
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VANITY  FAIR- 

Mr.  W.  L.  George  says  that  the  attitude  of 
the  American  toward  his  wife  is  that  of  the 
Russian  peasant  toward  his  ikon.  He  kneels 
before  it  in  rapt  adoration  for  a  few  minutes 
every  day  and  then  hurries  away  to  his  day's 
work  and  thinks  no  more  about  it.  Mr. 
George,  by  the  way,  lost  his  own  wife  during 
his  American  visit,  and  now  he  speaks  ap- 
preciatively of  the  number  of  sympahetic  let- 
ters that  he  has  received  expressing  the  hope 
that  this  will  not  deter  him  from  a  second 
visit. 

Mr.  George,  although  he  is  described  as  a 
feminist,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  as  having 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  study  the 
American  woman,  seems  to  think  much  more 
highly  of  the  American  man.  So,  at  least,  we 
may  judge  from  an  interview  sent  to  the  New 
York  Herald  by  its  London  correspondent. 
Underneath  a  hard  and  self-assertive  manner 
"there  is  a  wonderful  tenderness  and  a  great 
sentimentality  which  is  very  attractive."  But 
he  does  not  allow  his  wife  to  be  also  his  com- 
panion, or  perhaps  she  does  not  allow  him  to 
allow  her.  He  gives  her  everything  except  his 
time  and  his  company,  and  that,  says  Mr. 
George,  "is  where  the  American  husband 
makes  his  mistake." 

Mr.  George  is  not  particularly  enamored  of 
the  American  girl.  "The  American  girl,"  he 
savs,  "is  so  perfectly  sure  of  herself,  so  self- 
centered.     Her  idea  of  happiness  is  some  ex- 


citement today  that  she  didn't  have  yesterday. 
She  is  always  searching  for  something  new — 
whether  it  is  a  new  box  of  candy,  or  a  new 
beau  to  kiss  and  pet  her,  of  whom  she  soon 
tires  and  easily  forgets."  None  the  less  there 
is  much  about  her  to  admire.  He  says :  "But 
how  beautiful  she  is,  how  delightfully  turned 
out  from  head  to  foot.  Her  clothes  are  well 
cut  and  she  knows  how  to  wear  them;  her 
hair  is  charmingly  waved;  her  hands  always 
well  manicured ;  her  feet  exquisitely  shod. 
Yet  hers  is  the  beauty  of  the  perfectly  cut  and 
polished  diamond,  rather  than  the  soft  love- 
liness of  the  pearl.  She  is  hard,  and  so  eager 
to  'get  things'  and  'do  things.'  " 

The  tragedy  of  the  American  woman  be- 
gins, says  Mr.  George,  when  she  is  about 
thirty  years  old,  providing,  that  is  to  say,  that 
she  has  been  married  for  some  eight  or  nine 
years.  "To  me,  the  life  of  the  American 
woman  in  her  thirties  is  a  tragedy.  When  the 
novelty  of  married  life  is  gone  she  instinct- 
ively begins  to  want  something  else  to  fill  her 
life.  What  she  desires  above  all  else  is  love 
and  companionship,  and  these  are  the  onh 
things  on  earth  her  husband  denies  her.  One 
hears  of  the  devotion  of  the  American  hus- 
mand,  slaving  from  early  morning  until  late 
at  night,  denying  himself  all  social  pleasures 
and  directing  all  his  energies  to  'making  his 
pile.'  It  is  usually  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  forty-five  that  his  'pile'  is  made,  or  the 
means  of  getting  it  assured,  and  during  that 
time  he  has  no  leisure  to   devote  to  his  wife. 


Reasons  Why 

San  Francisco  Should 

Acquire 

Spring  Valley 


SAN  FRAXCISCO  obtains  61.735  acres  (about  100 
square  miles)  of  -water-producing  lands  with  valuable 
structures  for  storage  and  distribution,  a  complete  and 
efficient  water  system. 

THE  PRICE— $37,000,000— was  fixed  by  the  Railroad 
Commission,  and  has  been  pronounced  "extremely 
favorable  to  the  city,  fair  and  reasonable,"  by  J.  Waldo 
Smith,  Chief  Engineer  Board  of  Water  Supply,  Xew 
York. 

SPRING  VALLEY  is  a  going  concern  whose  present 
revenues  will'  pay  operating  expenses,  taxes,  interest 
on  bonds  for  purchase  price  and  for  necessary  develop- 
ment, redemption  of  all  bonds,  and  an  ample  deprecia- 
tion fund. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  needs  more  water  immediately. 
Spring  Valley  can  be  developed  to  supply  700,000  popu- 
lation, but  if  the  company  makes  this  development, 
water  rates  must  be  raised.  If  the  city  develops 
the  properties,  neither  taxes  nor  water  bills  need  be 
raised. 

ACQUISITION  of  Spring  Valley  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  great  Hetch  Hetchy  project,  which  is  now  well 
under  way.  We  must  own  both  Spring  Valley  and 
Hetch  Hetchy — they  arc  indispensable  to  each  other 
and  to  our  constantly  growing  city  which  will  use  all 
the  'cater  it  can  get. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  is  the  only  great  city  in  the 
United    States   which   does   not   own   its   water   supply. 


Vote  "YES"  on  March  8th 


Citizens  Committee  of 
One  Thousand 


He  loves  her  no  less,  but,  like  the  Russian 
peasant  and  his  ikon,  he  forgets  his  adoration 
in  his  business  and  consequently  the  wi  f e 
suffers.  Until  the  American  husband  realizes 
this  essential  and  overwhelming  desire  of  his 
wife  and  gives  her  love  and  companionship  at 
the  same  time  she  will  continue  to  suffer." 

Mr.  George  is  largely  right  in  his  sum- 
maries, so  far  as  these  vast  generalizations 
can  ever  be  right.  Both  the  American  man 
and  the  American  woman  are  negations  of 
our  usual  attribution  of  characteristics  to  the 
two  sexes.  Indeed  the  two  sexes  have  been 
changing  places  in  America  during  the  last 
few  years.  To  a  very  large  extent  it  is  now 
the  man  who  represents  the  heart  and  the 
woman  who  represents  the  head,  and  this  is 
Hkely  to  become  increasingly  evident  as  time 
goes  on.  It  is  the  man  who  does  the  kindli- 
nesses and  makes  the  concessions  of  life.  The 
hard,  unyielding  egoisms  come  from  the 
woman.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  women 
have  been  cultivating  their  intellects,  a  thing 
that  very  few  men  ever  think  of  doing.  In- 
tellectually speaking,  the  American  woman  i= 
now  vastly  superior  to  the  American  man, 
who  is  still  in  the  stage  where  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellect  seems  to  him  a  rather 
amusing  thing,  something  that  it  is  nice  for 
women  to  occupy  themselves  about,  seeing 
that  it  keeps  them  out  of  mischief,  but  none 
the  less  something  incomparable  in  impor- 
tance with  the  getting  of  money.  It  may  be 
that  the  woman  of  fashion  does  not  take  her 
intellect  very  seriously  and  that  her  hectic 
rush  from  lecture  room  to  lecture  room  is  un- 
hampered by  any  great  volume  of  mental 
baggage.  None  the  less  she  must  learn  some- 
thing. Something  must  surely  stick.  At  least 
she  is  going  through  the  motions  in  quite  a 
creditable  way,  and  while  her  gyrations  may 
smack  a  good  deal  of  silliness  they  are  at  least 
on  a  far  higher  level  than  the  activities  of 
her  husband  in   his  office. 


The  New  York  Herald  has  some  interesting 
items  of  the  lighter  kind  from  Europe.  Thus 
we  learn  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
wife  of  some  wealthy  American  to  acquire  a 
pearl  necklace  which  has  the  advantage  of 
historical  value  as  well  as  beauty.  This  ex- 
quisite bit  of  jewelry  is  the  necklace  of  Mme. 
Thiers,  widow  of  the  famous  President  of 
the  French,  bequeathed  to  the  Louvre.  Now 
the  curators  of  the  museum  have  announced 
that  they  do  not  believe  the  necklace  to  be  of 
sufficient  historical  interest  to  warrant  keep- 
ing such  a  large  potential  sum  of  money  idle 
and  so  it  is  to  be  sold. 

From  this  it  may  be  gathered  that  only  per- 
sons of  ample  means  need  to  worry  them- 
selves about  possessing  this  treasure.  As  a 
matter  of  fact'one  expert  has  valued  the  neck- 
lace at  about  $1,250,000. 

The  entire  necklace  weighs  524  carats.  It 
consists  of  154  large  pearls,  made  into  three 
strings. 

Also  from  Paris  comes  the  story  of  the 
revival  of  a  new  style  of  hairdressing  or 
rather  the  return  of  an  old  style  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  chignon.  Being  in  fashion 
again,  the  chignons  are  considered  very 
graceful  and  have  the  advantage  "of  offering  a 
field  for  adornment  to  the  jeweler  as  well  as 
the   milliner. 

As  worn  at  a  recent  fashionable  gathering 
the  chignon  consisted  of  a  large,  smooth  roll 
of  hair  set  high  at  the  back  of  the  head  and 
kept  in  place  by  a  comb  just  below  it.  Some 
of  the  women  wore  two  rolls,  set  either  one 
above  the  other  or  one  to  the  right  and  one 
to  the  left,  the  effect  being  heightened  by  two 
jeweled  combs  set  fanwise  on  either  side  to- 
ward the  ears.  The  jewels  in  the  combs  worn 
ranged  all  the  way  from  rhinestones  to  dia- 
monds and  emeralds. 


Commenting  on  the  proposal  to  make  tip- 
ping a  crime,  the  New  York  Times  says  that 
while  tipping  can  not  be  abolished  by  penaliz- 
ing it  for  what  it  is  not — as  a  crime,  that  is — 
everybody  knows  that  in  both  theory  and 
effects  it  is  a  deplorable  practice.  It  is  to  be 
condemned,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it 
establishes  between  the  giver  and  the  taker 
a  relation  quite  dirrerent  from  that  which 
exists  between  him  who  pays  and  him  who 
receives  an  agreed  wage  for  honest  work  hon- 
estly  done. 

Tips  are  .  accepted  only  by  self-confessed 
social  inferiors  and  they  are  offered  only 
when  there  is  an  assumption  of  social  su- 
periority. And  both  the  superiority  and  the 
inferiority  are  of  a  kind  that  should  not  exist 
in  a  democracy.  Between  equals  tips  do  not 
pass;  and  when  they  do  pass  real  friendship 
is  impossible,  though  kindness  is  not  impos- 
sible  and   often  exists. 

On  the  other  hand,  tip-taking  has  a  fatal 
tendency  to  degenerate  into  tip-hunting,  and 
to  be  accompanied  sometimes  by  mean  co- 
ercions, sometimes  by  meaner  servilities,  and 
not  infrequently  by  out-and-out  dishonesty  on 
one  side  or  the  other  or  both. 

But  these  evils  hardly  can  be  remedied  by 
law.  They  will  be  ended,  if  ever,  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  higher  self-respect  through 
the  social  group.  Even  now,  whoever  chooses 
can  refuse  to  give  or  take  tips. 


COOK'S  TOURS 


The  Far  East 

Antipodes 

South  America 

Southern  Europe 

Algeria,  Tunisia 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

S3  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established   1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers 
454    California    Street,    San    Francisco 
Phones  Cable  Address 

Kearny  1070-1071  "DEWGRIP" 


FRENCH  LINE 

Cie  Gle  Transatlantiqne 

New  York — Havre  —  Paris 

H.    RUELLAN 
Cabin  Agent 

159  Sutter  Street 

Phone  Sutter  7557 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

9  STEAMSHIP  CD. 


Under  American  Flag 
Passengers  and  Freight 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 
San  Francisco   to   Honolulu,   Yokohama, 
Kobe,    Shanghai.   Manila  and  Hongkong 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  to  Manila,  Saigon,  Singa- 
pore,   Colombo,   and   Calcutta 
PANAMA  SERVICE 
San     Francisco     and     Los     Angeles     to 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 
SHANGHAI-HONG  KONG-CALCUTTA  SERVICE 
.     (Freight  Only) 
SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 
(Freight    Only"*    via    Panama    Canal 
ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE  (Frrirbi  Odj) 
San     Francisco,     Honolulu,     Yokohama, 
Kobe,       Tientsin,       Shanghai,       Manila, 
Saigon,     Singapore.    Calcutta,    Colombo, 
Bombay,  Alexandria,  Eizerta,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Cristobal, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
General    Offices,    508    California    St. 

Ticket    Office,    621    Market    St. 
Managing  Agents  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &Co. 

San    Francisco    and    Los    Angeles, 

Portland,    Seattle,    Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and   From    European    Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  UNE 
To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  FARES 

AT  ALL  TIMES 

30  Rides  at  the  cost  of  20 

FAMILY  COMMUTATION  BOOKS 
Good  for  six  months 

Ask  our  Agents  or  write 
L.  H.  KODEBACGH,  Trafflc  Mgr. 

San  Francisco   Sacramento  Railroad  Co. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


w 
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SURGEONS'    INSTRUMENTS         M 

Hospital    and    Sick    Room    Supplies  g 
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San  Francisco,  Cal.         Douglas  4017  ^ 
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whip.  The  old  man  is  right  well  pleased  with 
the  effect,  and  so  is  his  good  dame,  though, 
when  questioned  as  to  the  portrait's  resem- 
blance to  her  husband,  her  answer  was  some- 
what equivocal.  "Very  like,"  she  said,  "but 
particular  the   buttons." 


♦  fke  Gasoline  of  Quality 


The  "Red  Crown"  sign  stands  for  the  gasoline 
with  a  continuous  chain  of  boiling  points. 


"How  about  the  bootleg  goods  in  this 
town  ?"  asked  the  stranger.  "In  what  particu- 
lar?" said  the  old  inhabitant.  "Is  it  potent?" 
"  'Potent'  is  the  word.  A  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  stepped  out  of  a  theatre  one 
night  during  an  intermission  and  purchased  y 
few  drinks  in  a  nearby  alley.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  the  theatre."  "Well,  what  is  so  re- 
markable about  that?"  "He  didn't  know,  until 
the  doorkeeper  kindly  told  him,  that  it  was 
the  next  night." 


HOW  TO  MOVE- 

phone  Bekins 

Bekins  has  complete 
facilities. 

BEKINS 

Fire-proof  Storage 

13th  and  Mission  San  Francisco 

Market  15 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

.California 


The  cub  reporter  was  grinding  out  a  mar- 
riage notice.  Finally  he  brought  it  up  and 
laid  it  on  the  city  editor's  deck:  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Blank    announce   today   the   marriage   of 

their  daughter  to  take  place  next  Monday " 

"Huh,"  grunted  the  editor,  "you  can't  say  they 
announced  a  marriage  yet  to  take  place." 
Again  the  cub  jabbed  away  at  his  typewriter. 
And  when  he  brought  it  back  this  time  it 
read:  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank  predicted  today 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter." 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Little  Bessie,  aged  five,  after  calling  her 
lother  several  times  during  the  night  and 
;ceiving  no  reply,  said:  "Mother,  are  you 
•ally  asleep  or  are  you  just  p'tending  you're 

telephone  girl?" 


Stories  concerning  victims  of  wifely  prattle 
scall  a  poignant  one  told  by  a  headmaster 
rho  wrote  on  a  boy's  report,  "A  good  worker, 
ut  talks  too  much."  The  rule  of  the  school 
ras  that  during  the  holidays  each  boy  must 
et  his  report  endorsed  by  his  father.  In  this 
ase  the  report  came  back  with  a  brief 
omment  attached :  "You  should  hear  his 
Bother." 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  he,  as  he  was  dress- 
Dg.  "I  s'pose  you  were  right  when  you  told 
ne  last  night  that  there  were  burglars  in  the 
louse."  "Why?"  "Because  all  the  money 
hat  was  in  my  pockets  when  I  went  to  bed 
s  gone."  "Well,  if  you'd  been  brave  and  got 
ip  and  shot  the  wretch  you'd  have  had  your 
noney  this  morning."  "Possibly,  but  then  I 
should  have  been  a  widower."  She  gave  him 
Hack  half  the  money. 


Give  one  to  each,  but  mind  you,  be  sure  and 
give  the  largest  cabbage  to  the  cow  that  gives 
the  most  milk.'  On  Pete's  return,  old  Si 
asked  him  if  he  had  obeyed  orders.  'Sure 
Mike/  said  Pete  with  a  grin.  'I  gave  the 
cows  a  cabbage  apiece,  and  I  hung  the  biggest 
cabbage   on   the  pump   handle.' " 


Two  men  met  in  the  street.  "I  say,  old 
chap,"  said  one,  "what's  that  piece  of  thread 
tied  round  your  finger  for?"  "My  wife  put 
it  there  to  remind  me  to  post  a  letter  she  gave 
me  this  morning,"  was  the  reply.  "Did  you 
post  it?"  "Yes."  "Then  why  don't  you  re- 
move the  string?"  "Oh,  I'm  keeping  it  there 
to  remind  me  to  tell  her  when  I  go  home  that 
I  forgot  to  put  a  stamp  on  the  letter." 


Loton  Horton,  the  milk  king,  said  at  a  din- 
ner in  New  York:  "The  milk  trade  has  many 
enemies,  but  the  worst  of  them  have  to  admit 
that  milk  is  purer  than  it  used  to  be.  Adultera- 
tion is  a  thing  of  the  past.  A  dairyman  of 
old  Si  Hoskins  pattern  would  land  in  jail  to- 
day. Si,  you  know,  said  to  his  hired  man  one 
morning:  'Pete,  go  round  among  the  cows 
and    give    them    each    a    nice    fresh    cabbage. 


Young  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
taken  to  task  at  a  dinner  in  Albany  by  a  young 
matron.  "I  should  have  thought,"  she  said 
reproachfully,  "that  you'd  have  stuck  to  the 
army,  colonel."  "But  politics  are  so  much 
more  exciting,"  the  young  legislator  retorted. 
"Politics?  Politics  more  exciting  than  war?" 
"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Colonel  Roosevelt.  "In 
war,  you  see,  you  can  be  killed  only  once,  but 
think  how  many  times  you  can  be  killed  in 
politics?" 

The  old  and  highly  esteemed  coachman  or 
a  family  has  at  last  resigned  himself  to  a 
pension  and  a  lodge-gate  keeper's  duties— if 
he  is  by  no  means  resigned  to  the  sight  of 
the   chauffeur   who    now   reigns    in   his   stead. 

;  The  blow  of  the  loss  of  his  post  has  been 
softened    slightly    by    the    presentation    of    a 

I  handsome  portrait,  or.  as  he  calls  it,  "like- 
ness," of  himself  in  full  regalia,  a  pair  of  his 

|  favorite    horses    cavorting    nobly    under    his 


Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie  was  able  to 
enjoy  a  joke  on  himself.  Clad  in  a  shep- 
herd's plaid,  his  hair  falling  thickly  about  his 
shoulders,  he  was  accustomed  to  take  long 
walks  through  the  Edinburgh  streets.  Once 
he  was  accosted  by  a  little  bootblack.  "Polish 
your  boots,  sir  ?"  asked  the  boy.  "I  don't 
want  my  boots  polished,  my  lad,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Blackie,  "but  if  you'll  wash  your  face 
I'll  give  you  a  sixpence."  "A'  right,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  lad.  He  went  over  to  a  neighboring 
fountain  and  made  his  ablutions.  "Well,"  said 
the  professor,  "you  have  earned  your  six- 
pence. Here  it  is."  "I  dinna  want  it,"  said 
the  boy.     "You  keep  it  and  get  your  hair  cut." 


Dominance  ! 


To  be  the  largest  milling  organiza- 
tion in  Western  America  is  an 
achievement— to  be  sure  !  But  that 
alone  isn't  enough.  To  prove  its 
products  best  by  everyday  test  is 
something  more.  Sperry  Products 
can — and   do — lay   claim   to   both  ! 

SPERRY  FLOUR  CO. 

U.S.A. 


12  mills  and  48  distributing 
points  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
inthe  intermountain  territory. 


Two  girls  were  returning  home  from  a  New 
York  school  where  French  was  the  language 
of  the  house.  On  the  train,  feeling  pleasantly 
superior,  they  spoke  French  entirely  and  took 
no  pains  to  lower  their  voices.  Both  from 
the  height  of  their  sixteen  years  were  vastly 
amused  at  the  appearance  of  a  woman  who  sat 
in  front  and  began  to  discuss  her.  They  won- 
dered if  her  hair  was  her  own,  speculated  as 
to  the  origin  of  her  hat,  and  were  enjoying 
themselves  immensely,  when  the  woman  arose 
majestically,  leveled  them  to  the  earth  with  ? 
single  look,  and  said  in  excellent  French : 
"I  would  suggest  that  the  young  ladies  pay  a 
great  deal  more  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  accents  and  a  great  deal  less  to  per- 
sonalities." 

-*-+*- 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Efficiency. 
"Oh,  woodman,  spare  that  tree?"  he  cried. 
And    wrote    a   ream   of  verse   beside, 
And   published  it   in  books,   and  made 
De  luxe  editions  for  the  trade. 
Though    paper    then    was    scarce,    they    say 
He  did   it  in  a  business  way. 
To    make    the   books   to    print   his    plea. 
He    had    the   woodman    fell    the   tree. 

— Stanton   A.    Coblents    in    Life. 


Everybody's  Doing  It. 

I   sneaked   into   the  Automat 
To  snatch   a  bite  of  lunch — 

Slouched  in  a  chair  pulled  down  my  hat- 
Looked   'round — and   saw   "the  bunch"! 

I   stepped    into   a  bargain  shop 

For    outfits    cheap    but    new — 
Looked   'round  and  thought  I'd    fairly  drop — 

The  "gang"  was  parked  there,   too! 

I   sold   my  car — you  all  know   why — 
The    subway    served    my    ends — 

My    ribs   were   almost   caved    in  by 
The  elbows  of  my  friends! 

And  now  I    read   with  keen  delight 

On  placards  through  the  town, 
"The  prices  that  were  out  of  sight 

Are    slowly    coming   down!" 

— Mabel   Houghton    Collyer   in    Judge. 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


O  f ficcs 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

PILING 


Redwood    Mills,    Humboldt    Bay,    Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dlnsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Franciico,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the   Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118    to    124   First   Street,    corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business   Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING    BUREAU 
Phone  Douglas  5119  121  Second  Street 


To  Friend  Husband  In  Florida. 
It    seems  a   long  time  since   you   left   me 

To    roam    'mongst    the    tlowers    and    fruit, 
And    I   sigh   o'er  the    fate    that   bereft    me. 

(The    moths    have    destroyed    your    best    suit.) 

You  write  of  your  languor  and  leisure. 
As    you    sit    in   the    sunshine    and    blink. 

And    I'm   glad   you   are   having   such    pleasure. 
(There  are  mice  in  the  pantry,   I   think.) 

I    hope   you   get   thoroughly    rested. 
You  best   and  most  charming  of  men, 

So    you'll    think   the   trip's   cost    well    invested. 
(The    skylight    is    leaking    again.)    ' 

Although    I    have   missed    you    severely, 
I've    done    very    well,    on    the    whole, 

And   perhaps  will  just   love  you  more  dearly. 
(They    haven't    delivered    our    coal.) 

I'm    glad   that   your   prospects   are   pleasing. 

(Our   janitor's   gone  on    a    bat. 
Can't   write,   for  my  fingers  are    freezing.) 

Oh,    do    hurry    home.      And    that's    that! 

— Chicago    Tribune. 


A  $1200  STORY 
EVERY  WEEK! 

This  is  just  one  of  the  features 
of  the  Sunday 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Among  the  authors  contributing 
complete  novelettes  for  the  Chronicle's 
Sunday  Magazine  are: 

VICENTE    BLASCOIBANEZ 

ARTHUR    TRAIN 

RICHARD    WASHBURN    CHILD 

GEO.   BARR  McCUTCHEON 

PETER  CLARK  MacFARLANE 

HUGH  WALPOLE 

BRUNO  LESSING 

LUCIEN   CARY 

JOHN   FLEMING  WILSON 

EDEN   PHILLPOTTS 

WM.   ALMON    WOLFF 

WILL  PAYNE 

There  is  always  a  Blue  Ribbon  Serial,  as 
well,  by  a  standard  author,  and  many  special 
features  of  note. 


Argonaut  subscribers   may    have  the   pal- ■ 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  adij  r 
during    the    vacation    season    promptly 
request. 
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Theo  Nett 

THE  ORIGINAL 

SPARKLING  GRAPE  JUICE 

THE  GREAT  D1NNFR  AND 
BANQUET  BEVERAGE 


A* 

All  the  Fizz 

and   Sparkle 

of  the 

FINEST 

Champagne 

4* 


J* 

A  flavor  too 
delightful 

to  describe. 

Aristocratic 
and  Dignified 


SERVED  LIKE IS  LIKE 

CHAMPAGNE 

For  Sale  By  All  First  Class  Grocers 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following   department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thornton  White  gave  a 
dinner-dance  Saturday  evening  at  the  Claremont 
Country  Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss 
Dorothy  Cawston,  and  Miss  Virginia  Smith. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Moller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Heasley  Fair,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brant  Edoff,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss 
Frances  Lent,  Miss  Ernestine  Adams,  Miss  Alice 
Requa,  Miss  Doris  Rodolph,  Miss  Margaret  Buck- 
bee,  Miss  Juanita  Ghirardelli,  Miss  Margaret  Web- 
ster, Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams,  Miss  Sally  Long, 
Miss  Dorothy  Grissim,  Mrs.  Lucille  Ginoux,  Miss 
Marian  Lyman,  Mr.  Harry  Magee,  Mr.  Perry 
Roberts,  Mr.  William  Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  Earl  Brack, 
Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  Jack  Boynton,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Duval,  Mr.  Landers  Knox,  Mr.  William 
Ream,  Mr.  Gerald  Marx,  Mr.  Clinton  Lundborg, 
Mr.  James  Wilson,  Mr.  Kenneth  Walsh,  Mr.  Don- 
ald Walsh,  Mr.  Edward  Fennon,  Mr.  Monroe 
Greenwood,  Mr.  Victor  Nelson,  Mr.  James  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Gerald  Gray,  Mr.  Donald  Lewis,  Mr. 
George  Schluter,  Mr.  Arthur  Devlin,  Mr.  Gordon 
White,  and  Mr.  Donald  Edwards. 

Mrs.  George  Pinckard  gave  a  bridge-tea  Thurs- 
day, her  guests  including  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison, 
Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mrs. 
Warren  Clark,  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Hoyt  Perry,  Mrs.  Elmer  Jennings,  Mrs.  Francis 
Langton,  Mrs.  Russell  Slade,  Mrs.  Clinton.  La 
Montague,  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Ral- 
ston Page,  Mrs.  Frederick  St.  Goar,  Miss  Julia 
Van  Fleet,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Doris  Schmie- 
den, Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Helen  Pierce, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Marian  Leigh  Mail- 
liard,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Amanda  Mc- 
Near,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Mary  Elena 
Macondray,  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh,  and  Miss  Clara 
Van  Ness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  in  compliment  to  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Erskine-Bolst. 

Miss  Mabel  Hathaway  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
for    the    Misses    Katherine    and    Gladys    Flote    of 


Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

ALLEN'S 
FOOT=EASE 

The  Powder  for  the   Feet 

This  Antiseptic, 
Healing  powder 
takes  the  fric- 
tion from  the 
shoe,  freshens 
the  feet  and 
gives  new  vigor. 

At  night,  when 
your  feet  are 
tired,  sore  and 
swollen  from 
walkingordanc- 
ing,  sprinkle 

ALLEN'S  F00T=EASE 

in  the  foot-bath 

and  enjoy  the  bliss  ol  leet 

without  an  ache. 

Over  One  Million  Five  Hundred 
Thousand  pounds  of  Powder  for  the 
Feet  were  used  by  our  Army  and 
Navy  during  the  war. 

Ask  lor  ALLEN'S  Foot-Ease  to-day. 


Pebble  Beach.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  El- 
mer Jennings,  Mrs.  Harry  Dodge,  Mrs.  Douglas 
Short,  Mrs.  Charles  Wing,  Miss  Margaret  Per- 
kins,   and    Miss   Julia   Van   Fleet. 

Mrs.  Hoyt  Perry  entertained  at  tea  Friday 
afternoon.  Mrs.  George  Pinckard  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Van  Sicklen  assisted  Mrs.  Perry  in  re- 
ceiving   the   guests. 

Mr.  Noel  Sullivan  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday  even- 
ing, his  guests  including  Commander  and  Mrs. 
Leroy  Nielson,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Virginia 
Jackman,   and    Mr.   James  Jackman. 

Mrs.  John  Sutton  entertained  at  luncheon  Fri- 
day at  the  Golf  Club,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Erie  Brownell,  Mrs.  Charles  Harley,  Mrs.  Irving 
Robbins,  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes,  Mrs.  Frank  Dray, 
Mrs.  Howard  Morrow,  Mrs.  George  Forderer,  Mrs. 
James  Black,  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Sharp,    and   Mrs.   Andrew    Welch. 

Mrs.  Henry  Peabody  of  New  York  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  Friday  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Lynch  at  the  Fairmont.  Others  in 
the  party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuban  Hale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl 
McBean,  Mrs.  John  Merrill,  and  Mr.  Wallace 
Alexander. 

Mrs.  Frank  Hooper  and  Miss  Helene  Hooper 
gave  a  bridge-tea  Wednesday,  their  guests  includ- 
ing Mrs.  Alexander  F^ld,  Mrs.  Walter  Shelton, 
Mrs.  Robert  Morrison,  Mrs.  Elmer  Jennings,  Mrs. 
Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Alfred  Ghirardelli,  Mrs. 
Florence  Moore,  Mrs-  Somers  Peterson,  Mrs. 
Douglas  Short,  Mrs.  Edward  de  Laveaga,  Mrs.  An- 
drew Lawson,  Mrs.  Russell  Slade,  Mrs.  Harold 
Mann,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Edith  Slack, 
Miss  Lorraine  Brown,  Miss  Doris  Seymour,  and 
Miss    Inez    Smith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Erskine-Bolst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Sydney  Cloman,  Miss  Maude  Fay,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Jackman. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Nielson  gave  a  din- 
ner a  few  evenings  ago  for  General  George  Bar- 
nett,  U.    S.    A. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  gave  a  din- 
ner Thursday  at  the  St.  Francis,  their  guests  in- 
cluding Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Junius  Browne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis 
Walker,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.   Frank  Lynch. 

Miss  Louise  Braden  entertained  a  group  of  the 
smart   set   at    dinner    Saturday   evening. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Simpson  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Fairmont,  among  her  guests  having  been 
Mrs.  George  Volkmann,  Mrs.  August  Schilling, 
Mrs.  R.  I.  Bentley,  Mrs.  Charles  Houghton,  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Owen,  Mrs.  F.  P.  P6ngst,  Mrs.  John 
Burnham,  Mrs.  George  King,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Pierce, 
Mrs.  James  Bull,  Mrs.  Edward  Walsh,  Mrs. 
Daniel  Volkmann,  Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar,  Miss  Elsa 
Schilling,    and    Miss    Johanna    Volkmann. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Athearn  Folger,  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs. 
Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Robert 
Nuttall,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Allen  entertained  at  din 
ner  Thursday  evening  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Marian  Leigh  Mailliard  and  Dr.  Walter  Baldwin. 
Others  at  the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Rutherford,  Miss  Louise  Boyd,  Mr.  Philip  Paschel, 
and  Mr.  Philip  Westcott. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  was  a  luncheon  hostess  last 
Thursday,  complimenting  Mrs.  George  Howard  of 
Washington.  Those  asked  to  meet  the  visitor  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Daniel  Jack- 
ling,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith.  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor. 
Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mrs. 
Templeton  Crocker,  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Miss  Ethel 
Cooper,    and    Miss   Marjorie    Josselyn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening,  among  their  guests  having 
been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Commander 
and  Mrs.  Van  Antwerp,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus Taylor. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour 
last  Thursday  evening.  Among  the  guests  were 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Erskine-Bolst,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Welch,  Commr.nder  and  Mrs.  Kirby  Crit- 
tenden, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Butler  Breeden,  Gen- 
eral George  Barnett,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Coleman. 

Miss  Katherine  Derr  of  Philadelphia  gave  a 
luncheon  Thursday  at  the  Fairmont,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  Jack  Okell,  Mrs.  Frank  Moller, 
Mrs.  Edward  von  Adelung,  Miss  Lucille  Ginoux, 
Miss  Doris  Rodolph,  Miss  Mildred  Jackson,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Schatze  Adams,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Smith,  Miss  Marian  Lyman,  Miss  Margaret 
Webster,  Miss  Flora  Edwards,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Allardt,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Hope  Somerset, 
Miss  Dorothy  Cawston,  Miss  Marjorie  Spring, 
Miss  Juanita  Ghirardelli,  Miss  Jane  Howard,  and 
Miss    Betty    Garden. 

■*♦*- 

While  we  may  have  pitied  ourselves  a 
month  or  so  ago  on  account  of  high  prices, 
it  is  possible  to  take  comfort  from  the  misery 
of  others.  In  a  recent  issue  of  a  London, 
England,  paper  they  publish  a  summary  of 
their  food  prices.  Beef  that  cost  24  cents  a 
pound  before  the  war  now  sells  for  60  cents, 
an  increase  of  150  per  cent.  Butter  cost  24 
cents  a  pound  in  July,  1914,  and  now  brings 
80  cents,  or  233  per  cent,  increase.  Bacon 
now  worth  72  cents  a  pound  formerly  sold  for 
two-thirds  less,  or  24  cents.  Sugar  that 
brought  6  cents  is  now  worth  26  cents,  333 
per  cent.  gain.  Eggs  sold  for  36  cents  before 
the  war  and  now  bring  $1.44  a  dozen,  300 
per  cent,  increase.  Other  foods  are  listed  in 
proportion. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


To  M.  B.J. 
(The  manuscript  of  this  unpublished  poem  by 
Oscar  Wilde  was  sold  at  the  Anderson  Galleries, 
New  York,  with  a  volume  of  Wilde's  poems.  It 
is  presumably  inscribed  to  Miss  Margaret  Burne- 
Jones,  and  must  therefore  have  been  written  be- 
fore September  4,  1SS8,  on  which  day  the  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  be- 
came the  wife  of  Professor  John  William  Mackall, 
the  friend  and  biographer  of  William  Morris.) 
Sweet  are  the  summer  meadows, 

Blue  is  the  summer   sky, 
And  the  swallows  like  flickering  shadows 
Over  the  tall  corn    fly. 

And  the.  red  rose  flames  on  the  thicket, 
And  the  redbreast  sings  on  the  spray, 

And  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  cricket 
Comes  from  the  new-mown  hay. 

And    the    morning    dewdrops   glisten. 
And  the  lark  is  on  the  wing: 

Ah,   how  can  you  stop   and  listen 
To    what    I    have    to    sing! 

— Oscar    Wilde. 


The  Journey. 
It's  a   wild   night    for   a   soul    to    go. 
Stars    shine,    but    winds   blow 
And   the  flood  tides  flow. 

It's  a  long  road  to  the  nearest  star, 
Where  the  band  of  well-beloved  are. 
But  I   shall   reach    it,    near   or    far. 

A  wild  night  for  a  naked  soul 
To  cast  aside  the  broken  bowl 
And    start    for    the    distant    goal. 

A  wild  night  and  a  lonely  way, 
And  Death  is  terrible,  they  say, 
Yet   methinks   I    like    his    looks   today 

And    glad   I'll    lay   my   garment    by 
And  fling   me    forth   to    the  windy  sky 
When    Death    rides    by. 

A   long   road   to  the  nearest  star, 
Where   the  band  of   well-beloved   are, 
But  I  shall  reach  it,   near  or  far. 
— L.    Lc   Mesiirier   in    Weslminster    Gazette. 


fled 


A  February  Roundel. 
(From  the  London  Mercury,  in  which  appears 
this  note:  "These  poems  we  publish  through  the 
kindly  offices  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise.  They  were 
found  by  him  among  the  unpublished  papers  pre- 
served at  The  Pines,  and  disposed  of  by  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton    after    Swinburne's    death.") 

The    heavy   day    hangs   in    a    heaven    of   lead, 
Sick-hearted,   like  a  blind    hurt   beast  astray 
On    paths   where  light    scarce   lightened   ere 
The  heavy  day. 

The    hollow   darkness   holds   the    light    at   bay: 
Cloud    against    cloud,    reluctant,    yet    makes    head: 
Hour    against    hour,    wing-broken,    yet   makes    way. 

Time  hath   no   music    in    his  darkling  tread, 
The  wind   no  heart  to  wail,  the  sun  no  sway, 
Ere    night    with    starry    shadow    swathes   her    dead, 
The  heavy  day. 

— Algernon    Charles    Swinburne. 


The  cost  of  the  trip  of  the  American  naval 
balloon,  A-5sg8,  from  Rockaway  to  Moose 
Factory  cost  the  United  States  government 
$8740. 


Palace  of  Legion  of  Honor. 
On  February  21st  some  three  thousand 
people  gathered  to  witness  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  on  the  highest  point  of 
Lincoln  Park  overlooking  the  sea,  mountains, 
and  surrounding  hills.  The  palace  is  to  be 
erected  by  Adolph  and  Alma  Spreckels  in 
memory  of  the  Allied  dead  now  lying  in  the 
fields   of  Flanders   and   France. 

The  ceremony  was  opened  by  an  invoca- 
tion by  the  Rev.  Hermann  Lissauer  and  suit- 
able speeches  were  made  by  Mayor  Rolph  and 
Governor  Stephens.  Mr.  A.  F.  Morrison,  who 
spoke  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spreckels,  recalled 
the  time  when  he  stood  on  the  southermost 
promontory  of  the  Attic  Penisula  and  saw 
the  steamers  passing  by  on  their  way  to 
Athens.  Passengers  looking  to  the  heights 
above  them  gazed  upon  a  colonnade  of  white 
marble,  the  remains  of  a  temple  dedicated 
2000  years  ago  to  the  Goddess  Athena.  "And 
so,"  he  continued,  "the  beautiful  edifice  to  be 
erected  on  this  spot  will  stand  through  the 
centuries — built  of  a  substance  more  enduring 
than  marble — a  substance  that  will  stand  the 
disintegrating  effects  of  the  storms  and  fogs 
and  salt  airs  of  the  sea  ;  a  memorial  to  the 
heroic  dead,  we  may  hope  that  Ameri- 
can patriotism  will  never  allow  it  to  become 
neglected.  And  as  through  the  centuries  the 
stately  ships  pass  on  and  into  the  Golden 
Gate,  the  mariners  and  travelers  will  gather 
upon  their  decks  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the 
beautiful  edifice  crowning  this  hill,  domi- 
nating the  whole  landscape  and  bathed  in  the 
California   sunshine.'" 

Mrs.  Spreckels  placed,  the  first  trowel  of 
mortar  about  the  cornerstone  following  the 
breaking  of  the  sod  by  Adolph  Spreckels,  Jr. 
Others  followed,  amongst  them  John  D. 
Spreckels,  Alexander  de  Bretteville,  General 
Hunter  Liggett,  and  Admiral  Halstead. 

A  laurel  wreath  in  memory  of  the  dead  was 
placed  on  the  stone  by  Colonel  Leon  French, 
state  head  of  the  American  Legion.  Henri 
Guillaume,  the  French  architect,  was  intro- 
duced by  his  collaborator,  Mr.  George  A. 
Applegarth. 

The  ceremony  closed  with  the  presentation 
to  Mrs.  Spreckels  of  a  beautiful  silk  flag  made 
by  a  mother  who  lost  her  son  in  the  war. 

-*•»■ 

By  use  of  high  pressure  water  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  new  ice  so  dense  and  heavy  that 
it  sinks  in  water  instead  of  floating. 


THE  PALACE  HOTEL 

for 
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ervice 
atisfaction 

miles 


A  wonderfully  effective 
combination 


Management  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWAR1NG 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outnde  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 

Man  user 
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San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric- 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court.. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  mile! 
from  ocean.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booths  for  Ladies 


FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

New  Quality  Luncheon 

228  GRANT  AVENUE 

THIRD  FLOOR        TAKE  ELEVATOR 

Phone  Douglas  4423 


The  School  for  Boys 
PIEDMONT  ACADEMY 

FINEST  SCHOOL  ON  COAST 

BOARDING    AND     DAY 

Piedmont,  California 


COAST    BANKER 

576  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
is  the  financial  paper  of  the  western  third 
of  the  United  States.  Subscription  price, 
$10.00  per  year.  Sample  copies  furnished 
fr;e  of  charge  on  application.  Address  Cir- 
culation   Manager. 


CHEVALIER'S  ACADEMY   OF  FRENCH    AND 

SPANISH.  Translation 

From  the  University  of  Paris       521  Shreve  Blag. 

10  a.m.  to2:30p.  m.  Douglas  6457 


February  26,  1921. 
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ARE  YOU 


PHONE 


rOU       rt 

Moving I  "  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  arid  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage-Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 

STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and    from   this'  city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent   Californians : 

,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Magee  of  New  York  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Sanger  left  Wednesday  for  Hono- 
lulu, after  a  visit  of  several  days  in  San  Fran- 
eisco.  They  spent  the  week-end  in  San  Mateo 
ivith    Mr.    and  Mrs.   William   Bourn. 

Captain  andi  Mrs.  Erskine-Bolst  have  gone  to 
their  ranch  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  a  few 
lays. 

Mrs.  Mary  Longstreet  of  Los  Angeles  has  gone 
to  Washington  to  visit  Captain  and  Mrs.  Randolph 
Huntington    Miner. 

Mrs.  George  Howard  of  Washington  lefl 
Wednesday  for  Honolulu,  where  she  will  remain 
until   the  close  of  April. 

[  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  I.  Wiel  have  gone  to  Yo- 
semite   for    a    brief    sojourn. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Granard  and  Mr. 
Ogden  Mills  have  returned  to  Millbrae  from  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre  left  Saturday  for  a 
brief  visit  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Lewis  of  New  York 
are    spending    several    days    at    Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  have  returned  to 
Burlingame   from  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bosqui  and  Miss  Marion 
Baker  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  their  ranch 
at  Gilroy. 

Mrs.  Chauncey  Pennoyer,  Miss  Katherine  Ram- 
say, Miss  Nancy  Pennoyer,  and  Master  Dick  Pen- 
noyer are  in  New  York  at  present  and  will  sail 
on   the  Aquitama   for  Europe  in  April. 

Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne,  and 
Miss  Ailene  Mcintosh  will  sail  for  France  in 
April. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Gayle   Anderton    will    leave    next 
week   for   New    York   en    route   to    Europe. 
1     Mrs.  A.   P.   Whittell,  who  has  been  visiting  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  George  Whittell,  left  last  week  for  New 
York  and  will  sail  in  March  for  London  to  join 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Kirk    Albert. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Evans  have  returned  to 
San  Rafael  from   Del    Monte. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot  will  leave  in  April  for 
Paris,  where  she  will    spend  the  summer. 

Mrs.  John  Murphy  left  Thursday  for  Washing- 
ton, after  a  sojourn  here  of  several  weeks  with 
Mrs.    Nokes. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine  has  relumed  to  town  from 
Pebble  Beach,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
C.    E.    Maude. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Pond  will  leave  next  week  for  the 
Yosemite   Valley. 

Mrs.  Stewart  White  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
and  her  son,  Mr.  Roderick  White,  have  taken  the 
Mooney  residence  on  Broadway  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

Miss  Miriam  Gerstle  has  left  for  London  to 
pursue  her  studies  in  art.  She  will  be  joined  in 
June  by  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Gerstle. 

Miss  Emeleen  Childs  of  Los  Angeles  is  visiting 
her    aunt,    Mrs.    William    D wight,    in    Washington. 

Dr.  Harry  Tevis  has  returned  from  New  York, 
where  he  has  spent  the  greater  part  .of  the  winter 
with    Mrs.    Sharon. 

Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Bayly,  who  was  in  San 
Francisco  last  month,  is  visiting  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Hepburn  in  Washington.  He  will  sail  next 
month    for   England. 

Mrs.  Mark  Requa  and  Miss  Alice  Requa  are 
visiting    Mrs.    Isaac    Requa    in    Oakland. 

Miss  Louise  Janin  left  a  few  days  ago  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  pass  the  spring  and  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  Adams  have  been  staying 
at  the  Hotel  Oakland  since  their  return  from  the 
East.  Miss  Ellita  Adams  is  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Seward  McNear  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams 
is  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Bright  Bruce  of  New  York  is  the 
house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Mee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Ryone  have  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Southern  California. 

Miss  Hannah  Hobart  has  returned  to  San  Mateo, 
after  a  visit  with  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Alexander  Lilley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Schwabacher  will  leave 
within    a   few   days   for   the   Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ehrman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Ehrman,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Ehrman,  Jr.,  are 
spending  several  days  at  Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gill  will  leave  next  month 
for  a  European  trip.  They  will  visit  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Hitchcock  in  Burlingame  before 
going  to    the   Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Syplier  have  returned  to 
California,  after  an  absence  of  several  months  in 
the   Orient. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keet  Curran  of  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, have  left  for  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  brief 
sojourn  in  San  Francisco  with  the  former's 
brother,    Mr.   Homer  Curran. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Harrell  of  Bakersfield 
have   returned    south,   after   a  short   visit   in  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden  and  the 
Misses  Doris  and  Betty  Schmieden  will  leave  in 
March  for  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Frank  Griffin  returned  last  week  to  San 
Francisco    from    Washington. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  will  leave  the  close  of  March 
on  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 

Miss  Marian  Hollins  of  New  York  has  rejoined 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Reginald    Lewis    at    Pebble    Beach, 
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The  basic  food  of  man  is  bread,  and  the  West 
supplies  a  large  part  of  the  grain  from  which 
this  food  is  made.  Each  year  a  golden  harvest 
sweeps  across  our  land,  and  each  year  trains  and 
transports  are  taxed  to  their  capacities  in  bearing 
this  harvest  to  distant  markets  of  the  world. 

Unlike. some  sections  of  the  country  the  West  is 
not  dependent  upon  a  certain  industry  or  a  par- 
ticular crop  for  its  prosperity  Here  a  diversity 
of  natural  resources  contribute  to  the  wealth  of 
the  land.  To  conserve  these  riches  and  employ 
them  to  the  best  advantage  is  an  object  to  which 
this  bank  has  contributed  its  brains  and  facilities 
for  many  years. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA,  N.  A 

A  NATIONAL   BANK 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


after  a  short  visit  in  Burlingame.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  are  staying  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Clark. 

Mr.  Joseph  Redding  is  en  route  to  California 
from  France,  where  he  has  been  spending  several 
months. 

Mrs.  Anson  Hotaling  and  Miss  Edith  Bull  will 
sail  within  a  few  days  for  France,  to  be  away 
throughout  the  spring   and    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Castle  and  Mr.  Eugene 
Castle  will  leave  for  England  in  June  to  visit  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Thomas   Cunningham. 

Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Brodie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kuhn  returned  last  week 
to  Burlingame  from  a  trip  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  McNear  of  Petaluma 
will  leave  within  a  few  days  for  New  York  to 
visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear,  Jr.,  before 
sailing   for   Europe. 

Mrs.  Percy  Pyne  of  New  York  has  left  for  the 
Atlantic  coast,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  in 
California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cam- 
eron spent  the  week-end    at    Pebble   Beach. 

Mrs.  Percy  Williams  is  visiting  in  New  York 
for  a  few  days.  She  is  staying  at  the  Hotel 
Lafayette. 

Mrs.  James  Leonard  has  left  for  Nevada,  after 
a   sojourn   in    town   with    Mrs.    Erie    Brownell, 

Mrs.  G.  K.  Johnstone,  who  is  at  present  visiting 
her  nephew  and  niece.  Mayor  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
O'Connor,  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  will  soon  be 
returning  home  to  welcome  her  husband,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel E.  K.  Johnstone,  XJ.  S.  A.,  on  his 
return  from  the  Orient. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Schwabacher  are  spend- 
ing a  few  months  of  the  early  spring  in  New 
York.      They  are   stopping  at   the   Ritz-Carlton. 

Recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  Oakland  include  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Missillier,  New  York  City;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Earle,  New  York ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.    F.  Henderson,   Portland,  Oregon. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Pray,  Kansas  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Clark,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Harris, 
Visalia;  Mr.  Albert  L.  Bowling,  Fresno;  Mrs 
Frances  P.  Parkes,  Evanston,  Illinois;  Mr.  W.  B. 
Benson,  San  Jose;  Mr.  S.  F.  Smith,  New  York: 
Mr.  J.  C.  Capron,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
L.  Ross,  Oakland;  Mr.  R.  H.  Bungay,  Ocean 
Park;  Mr.  E.  C.  Smith,  Mr.  J.  A.  Harvey,  Santa 
Cruz;    Mr.    D.    L.    McCarthy,    Fresno. 

Recently  registered  at  the  Palace  are  Mrs.  Lena 
Lake  Forrest,  Detroit;  Mr.  S.  A.  Perkins,  Ta- 
coma;  Mr.  W.  M.   Murphy,  Pasadena;   Mr.  Joseph 

D.  Hoge,  Seattle;  Mr.  E.  J.  Humphreys,  Camden, 
New    Jersey;    Mr.    B.    B.    Cone,    Chicago;    Mr.    W. 

E.  Wall.  Cleveland;  Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  William  Hunt,  Chicago;  Mr.  Joseph 
Blethen,  Seattle;  Mr.  C.  W.  Simpson,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Mr.  E.  S.  Dulin,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Peteze,  Detroit;  Mr.  A.  F.  Haines,  Seattle; 
Mr.   J.    M.   Hannaford,   St.    Paul. 

At  the  St.  Francis  are  Mile.  Marceline  l'Alroy, 
Paris,  France;  Mr.  W.  W.  Bradford,  Denver;  Mr. 
Harry  W.  Hess,  New  York;  Mr.  Russell  Wallace, 
Mr.  William  J.  Lawrence,  Chicago;  Mr.  Edgar  R. 
Lincoln,  New  York;  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Atkins,  Port- 
land ;  Mr.  James  H.  Tynan,  Des  Moines,  Iowa : 
Mr.  Joseph  Blethen,  Seattle;  Mr.  W.  Strauss, 
Chicago:  Mr.  David  Schwab,  New  York;  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  P.  B. 
Messerole,  New  York. 


CURFEW  HOUR  IN  IRELAND. 


Any  Irish  town  is  the  "City  of  Dreadful 
Night"  these  days,,  but  even  the  reign  of  terror 
and  counter  terror  jointly  engineered  by  Sinn 
Fein  and  Black  and  Tans  has  its  moments  of 
humor.  Here  is  a  gloomy  description,  sent 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guard- 
ian, that  winds  up  with  a  smile: 

The  streets  are  in  total  darkness,  for  the 
lights  went  out  with  a  gasp  as  the  clock 
struck  10.  Suddenly  the  blinding  flash  of  a 
searchlight  plays  from  end  to  end  of  the  high- 
way ;  the  bearing  car  moves  slowly  along, 
stopping  to  light  up  with  a  dazzling  radiance 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  intersecting 
side  streets.  Through  the  network  of  streets 
the  cars  and  the  foot  parties  of  military  move 
methodically ;  a  trio  of  searchlights  quivers 
over  the  roofs ;  now  and  again  comes  the 
voice  of  authority  with  a  curt  but  determined 
"Halt!" 

A  crunching  lorry  with  an  armored  car  in 
the  rear  scurries  from  street  to  street.  The 
heavy,  measured  tread  of  the  pickets  resounds 
down  the  byways.  Unto  the  keeping  of  khaki 
the4  city  has  been  delivered.    .    .    . 

Down  a  narrow  alley  shuffled  an  unkempt 
and  shivering  figure.  A  tramp  grown  tired 
unto  weariness  of  the  casual  ward,  grown  sick 
unto  fear  of  the  damp  and  drafts  of  the  hall- 
ways of  the  tenements.  A  friend  had  told 
him  that  curfew  offenders  were  not  treated  so 
badly  at  all.  They  got  a  free  motor  drive, 
fairish  quarters  for  the  night,  and  it  was  on 
record  that  a  kindly  corporal  had  been  known 
to  pass  around  a  packet  of  woodbines,  a 
simple  private  been  understood  to  have  pro- 
duced his  pouch  in  case  any  one  wanted  a  fill. 

The  tramp  stepped  almost  boldly  into  the 
street.  The  sharp  breeze  sent  his  right  hand 
to  his  unfastened  shirt  front.  With  a  flash 
the  searchlight  had  found  him,  while  a  lorry 
raced  along  to  meet  him.  But  the  light  was 
switched  away  ;  the  vehicle  lumbered  by  with- 
out noticing  him.  A  picket  marched  along  an 
intersecting  street  thirty  yards  in  front,  ut- 
terly oblivious  of  his  existence. 

He  had  grown  tired  of  walking,  and  decided 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  next  picket. 
Then  from  a  doorway  came  the  sharp  com- 
mand,   "Halt!"      The    flashlight    blinded    him 


"Court     and     I     have     been 

having  some  golf  today.  Per- 
haps that's  why  this  dinner 
tastes   so    delicious!" 

"You're  the  most  enthusi- 
astic golfer  I  ever  saw,  Ann. 
Do  you  ever  let  anything  in- 
terfere   with    it?" 

"Not  often.  But  there's  to 
be  something  here  at  the  Whit- 
comb soon  that  I  wouldn't 
miss  for  anything.  Would 
you,  Helen?" 

"Of  course  not!  It's  a  Dra- 
matic Tea,  with  Vera  Morse  as 
reader.  She's  just  fine  so  I 
know  we'll  enjoy  this  tea  as 
much  as  we  always  do  the  Sun 
Lounge    teas!" 

Dramatic  Tea 

March   8th,    at  2:30 

Intermission    at    3 :30    for    Tea 

Tea   service,    fifty    cents 

No   cover  charge 


HotelWiitab 
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for  a  moment,  the  accoutrements  of  the  half- 
dozen  soldiers  unnerved  him.  The  sergeant 
wanted  to  know  what  about  it. 

"Honest  to  God,  sergeant,  I  wouldn't  be  out 
after  curfew  if  I  had  a  place  to  sleep.  I  tell 
you " 

"That'll   do." 

The  sergeant  talked  aside  with  one  of  the 
men. 

"Don't  keep  that  bay'net  so  close  to  me, 
sonny,"  requested  the  tramp.  "I  was  in  the 
army  meself,  all  through  the  Boer  war.  And 
look  at  me  now." 

"Here!"  cut  in  the  sergeant,  "you  pop  off 
home  !     Quick  about  it,  now  !" 

The  tramp  began  to  explain  his  case.  But 
the  glistening  of  the  raindrops  on  two  pairs 
of  bayonets,  the  flashing  of  the  torchlight  de- 
cided him.     He  was  about  to  retrace  his  steps. 

"No,  the  way  you  were  going,"  ordered  the 
sergeant.  "Right  on  home,  and  be  nippy 
about  it." 


The  Brewers  Art 


Don't  imagine  that 
it's  lost.  Hops  and 
cereals  never  yielded 
a  more  delicious, 
healthful  drink  than 

Beverage 

well-brewed  for  par- 
ticular people. 


Order  a  ease  from 
»our  dealer 
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FOR   INVESTMENT 

of 

PERSONAL  OR  TRUST   FUNDS 

•we  offer 


7% 


in  amounts  of  $1000 
=  SECURED  BY^= 


First  Mortgage  on 
California   Farms 

producing  an  ample  income  to  repay 
the  mortgage 

WILLIAM  R.  STAATS 
COMPANY 

477  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  Telephone  Kearny  301 
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KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Offlcs 
EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Frmclsco 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Wot  you  doin',  chile?"  "Nothin\  mammy.'- 
"My,  but  you  is  gettin"  like  yoh  father." — 
Boston   Transcript. 

"You're  writing  poetry,  doctor?"  "Yes;  to 
kill  time."  "Haven't  you  any  patients  any 
more  ?" — Paris  Sans-Gene. 

"How  do  these  grouches  get  wives?" 
"Many  of  them  were  not  grouches  until  they 
did." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"Is  your  daughter  going  to  a  dance  ?"  "No, 
she  wouldn't  dress  so  elaborately  for  a  dance. 
She's  going  to  work.'' — Houston  Post. 

Poet — The  burglars  have  been  in.  Artist — 
Yes,  what  happened?  Poet — Searched  my 
room  and  then  gave  me  a  shilling. — Sydney 
Bulletin. 

Wife — This  new  cook  is  no  good.  Do  you 
think  I'd  better  find  fault  with  her?  Husband 
— Find  all  the  fault  you  want  to  with  her — 
but  only  to  me. — Life. 

"In  the  future  we  will  have  no  such  thing 
as  war."  "No,"  agreed  the  grim  scientist. 
"If  my  present  experiments  in  lethal  devices 
meet  my  hopes,  we'll  have  something  very 
much  worse." — Washington  Star. 

Neighbor — Johnny!  Why  did  you  slap  your 
little  sister?  Johnny — She  told  my  girl  I  was 
only  fifteen  years  old.  Neighbor — How  old 
are  you  ?  Johnny — Thirteen. — Kansas  City 
Star. 

Wife — Now,  dear,  here's  the  doctor  to  see 
you.  Merchant  Prince  (irascibly) — Send  him 
away  and  fetch  the  undertaker.  You  know  3 
never  deal  with  middlemen. — London  Passing 
Show. 

"Left  home  again  ?"  "Yep,"  answered  Uncle 
Bill  Bottletop.  "What's  the  trouble  this 
time  ?"  "Careless  housekeeping.  Hired  girl 
used  up  all  the  yeast  cakes  making  bread." — 
Washington  Star. 

Jones — What  did  you  feed  that  tramp  for? 
Why  did  you  encourage  him  in  his  shiftless- 
ness?  Mrs.  Jones — Well,  he  looked  so  cold 
and  hungry  in  his  silk  shirt  and  low  shoes  I 
just  couldn't  refuse  him. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Miss  Elderberry — Wonderful  book,  Mr. 
Wells'  "Outline  of  History,"  Do  you  know,  I 
hadn't  the  least  idea  so  many  things  had  hap- 
pened before  I  was  born.  Miss  Caustiquc — 
And  in   such   a   short  space  of  time  ! — Life. 

Crawford — Being  your  host,  of  course,  you 
had    to    laugh    at    the    funny    stories    he    told. 


No  Stranger. 


Death  is  no  stranger  to  us.  Too  often,  and  more  often  as 
the  years  roll  by,  we've  seen  the  flags  flutter  at  half-mast. 
Too  often,  and  more  often  as  the  days  are  numbered,  we've 
followed  some  slowly  moving  cortege  to  "God's  Own  Acre" 
on  the  "Silent  Hills  of  Eternity."  Too  often  we've  stood 
with  bared  heads  and  aching  hearts  by  some  new-made  grave 
of  some  one  dear  to  us.     So  Death  is  no  stranger. 


Have  you  made  provisions  for  the  protection  of  your  dear 
ones?  Are  your  valuable  papers  in  a  Safe  Deposit  Box  ac- 
cessible only  to  the  proper  parties  after  your  death? 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
crocker  building 

San  Francisco 
Under  Management  John  F.  Cunningham 


Crabshazv — Worse  than  that.  We  had  to  wash 
them  down  with  the  home  brew  he  served. — 
New  York  Globe. 

"That  pretty  waitress  is  about  to  run  her 
feet  off  for  you.  How  did  you  arouse  her  in- 
terest ?"  "Why,"  replied  the  unprincipled 
patron,  "I  told  her  I  was  a  motion-picture 
scout  before  I  ordered  my  ham  and  eggs." — 
Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"You  know  Boobins.the  tenor,  who  used  to 
sing  to  Miss  Skeezicks  that  every  morn  he 
would  bring  her  violets  ?"  "Yes ;  did  he  ?" 
"That's  what  he  did.  and  they  got  married ; 
and  now  they're  living  in  the  country  where 
every  morn  he  has  to  bring  her  two   buckets 


of    water    and    help    wipe    the    dishes." — Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 

"May  I  have  the  next  dance?"  "If  you  can 
find   a   partner." — Judge. 

"Is  Mr.  Hansen  courting  you,  Alice?"  her 
chum  Doris  asked  her  one  day.  "Not  ex- 
actly— yet,"  admitted  Alice.  "But  he  is  ap- 
proaching step  by  step."  "What  do  you 
mean?"  "Well,  when  he  first  called  he  sat  all 
the  evening  with  a  post-card  album  in  his 
lap."  "Yes."  "Next  time  he  sat  with  my 
poodle  in  his  lap."  "Well?"  "Last  night  he 
took  my  little  brother  on  his  knee.  So  you 
see,  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  my  turn." — Boston 
Globe. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the  vicinity  ot  San  Francisco, 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and  Greases: 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
McCoppin  and   Market 
Lombard  and  Van  Ness 
Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  &  Ocean   Ave. 
Pine  and   Van   Ness 
25th  and  Valencia 
Mission  and  Otis 
Golden  Gate   and  Divisadero 
Scott  and  Fell 
4th  Ave.  and  Geary 
3d  and  Brannan 

Columbus  Ave.  and   Grover   Place 
Post  and  Mason 
Fifth  Ave.  and  California 
Mission  and  Spear 
Post  and  Larkin 
Mission  and   School   St.    (Colma) 


OAKLAND 
Broadway  and  Water 
21st  and  Broadway 
25th  and  Telegraph 
35th   and    Foothill   Boulevard 
14th   and  Harrison 
620  Lakeshore  Avenue 
25th  and   Broadway 
12th  and  Webster 
East  19th  St.  and  Park  Boulevard 
30th  and    San  Pablo 
East  14th  St.  and  24th  Avenue 
College  Avenue  and  Broadway 

ALAMEDA 

Encinal  and  Central  Avenue 

BERKELEY 

Shattuck  and   Haste 


SAN    RAFAEL 

4th  St.  and  Petaluma  Avenue 

BURLINGAME 

Park    Road    and    Peninsula    Avenue 

(State  Highway) 

SAN    MATEO 

3d    St.  and   State  Highway 

HAYWARD 

A    and    Boulevard 

LOS  GATOS 
Santa  Cruz  and  Elm  Sts. 

NAPA 

3d  St.  at  Bridge 

SUNNYVALE 

San   Jose  and   Mt.    View-Saratogo    Rd. 


SAN  JOSE 
The  Alameda  and  Stockton  Ave. 
11th  St.  and  Santa  Clara  Ave. 
Alameda   and   Wilson  Ave. 
1st  and   Margaret    Sts. 
S.  Market  &  W.  San  Salvador  Sts. 
Market  and  San   Carlos  Sts. 
5th    and    Santa    Clara 

FRESNO 
Broadway  and  Kern  Sts. 
Broadway  and  Stanislaus  Sts. 
A  and  Fresno  Sts. 
Broadway  St.  and  Ventura  Ave. 
Divisadero  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SACRAMENTO 
12th  and  I  Sts.        13th  and  L  Sts. 
2d  and  L  Sts.  16th  and  K  Sts. 

10th  and  O  Sts.      30th  and  P  Sts. 


ASK    FOR   ASSOCIATED    SCRIP    BOOKS 
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The  Recall. 

That  Sullivan  and  Oppenheim  are  no  longer  on  the 
police  bench  of  San  Francisco  is  a  matter  of  deep  satis- 
faction, irrespective  of  disapproval  of  the  means  by 
which  that  end  has  been  attained.  Their  guilt  was 
proved  to  the  hilt,  and  there  is  now  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  even  the  most  cursory  summary  of  disgusting 
misdeeds  that  they  were  hardly  at  the  pains  to  con- 
ceal. 

.  But  there  are  two  sides  to  this  picture,  as  there  are 
to  most  pictures.  We  have  destroyed  something  that 
we  ourselves  created.  The  characters  of  Oppenheim 
and  Sullivan  were  fairly  well  known  at  the  time  of 
their  election.  We  did  not  know  quite  how  evil  they 
were,  but  we  knew  that  they  were  evil.  And  it  must 
be  said  regretfully  that  a  large  number  of  voters  sus- 
tained them  at  that  time,  not  because  they  believed  that 
these  men  would  make  good  judges,  but  because  they 
were  quite  certain  they  would  make  bad  ones.  And 
they  wanted  bad  judges.  They  wanted  judges  who 
would  show  a  bias,  whose  personal  preferences  would 
be  thrown  into  the  scales  of  justice,  who  could  be 
"seen."  It  is  well  to  remember  this  before  priding  our- 
selves overmuch  on  our  civic  virtues. 

There  is  another  fact  upon  which  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  brood.  If  we  could  plead  a  measure  of  igno- 
rance at  the  time  when  these  men  were  first  elected 
we  can  make  no  such  plea  today.  If  there  is  any  voter 
now  unaware  of  the  guilt  of  these  men,  that  voter 
must  be  an  idiot.     And  yet  nearly  40,000  voters  wished 


them  to  remain  upon  the  bench.  Doubtless  there  were 
some  who  voted  for  Sullivan  and  Oppenheim  in  order 
to  show  their  discontent  with  the  principle  of  the  recall, 
but  they  can  not  have  been  very  numerous.  In  what 
way  shall  we  measure  a  social  disease  represented  by 
nearly  40,000  citizens  who  prefer  Oppenheim  and  Sul- 
livan to  their  opponents?  Our  exultation  should  ob- 
viously be  of  the  chastened  kind. 

The  Argonaut  believes  as  strongly  as  ever  that  the 
recall  is  an  evil  expedient  and  a  device  of  charlatanism. 
It  is  a  direct  invitation  to  electoral  carelessness,  a  direct 
incentive  to  the  election  of  Sullivans  and  Oppenheims. 
The  election  on  Tuesday  was  not  a  vindication  of 
justice,  except  in  the  most  limited  sense.  It  was  an 
anodyne,  a  soporific,  a  narcotic.  It  beguiles  the  credu- 
lous into  the  belief  that  a  reform  has  been  effected.  It 
is  not  so.  The  only  possible  reform  is  a  reform  of  the 
voter. 

Inauguration  Day. 

Inauguration  Day,  March  4,  1921,  marks  in  very 
truth  the  end  of  a  cycle  in  American  history  and  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  a  cycle  that  began  almost  unevent- 
fully with  the  first  election  of  President  Wilson  eight 
years  ago  and  that  ends  with  Europe  in  ruins  and  the 
whole  world  reeling  under  the  shock  of  a  still  incon- 
ceivable war.  So  far  as  America  is  concerned,  indeed 
so  far  as  the  human  race  is  concerned — for  this  may 
be  said  without  exaggeration — the  era  of  the  war  will 
be  largely  identified  with  the  official  career  of  President 
Wilson.  His  was  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
assemblage  of  the  world's  statesmen,  and  his  influence 
was  the  most  effective  in  their  deliberations.  Not  only 
had  he  the  prestige  of  the  American  people  behind  him 
as  well  as  of  the  American  army  that  had  played  so 
decisive  a  role  in  the  struggle,  but  he  had  impressed 
himself  upon  the  imagination  of  Europe  as  the  bearer 
of  new  and  saving  ideas  in  world  government,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  bewilderment  and  suffering  had  pro- 
duced their  fruits  in  expectations  and  credulities.  Had 
fate  been  more  kind  to  him  and  to  us,  had  events  been 
less  strenuous,  he  might  have  completed  his  terms  of 
office  inconspicuously  and  almost  innocuously,  save  for 
those  public  and  personal  exasperations  that  his  tem- 
peramental eccentricities  must  always  have  provoked. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  A  certain  malign  fate  assigned 
to  the  helm  the  steersman  who  of  all  others  was  least 
qualified  for  such  a  task.  And  now  the  history  of  the 
world  for  centuries  to  come  must  bear  to  some  extent 
the  marks  of  his  failure. 


obscure  that  the  link  with  their  causes  is  not  apparent 
to  the  average  mind.  For  example,  what  today  would 
be  the  status  of  Bolshevism  but  for  the  direct  en- 
couragement given  to  it  by  President  Wilson?  Who 
shall  measure  the  result  in  stimulant  and  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  Soviet  government  by  the  choice  of 
such  men  as  Lincoln  Steffens  and  W.  R.  Bullitt  as 
American  emissaries,  carrying  the  white  flag,  and 
tacitly  instructed  to  exonerate  that  government  from 
the  charges  rightly  brought  against  it?  Who  shall 
gauge  the  immeasurable  mischief  created  by  the  doc- 
trine of  self-determination  tossed  like  a  flaming  fire- 
brand into  the  powder  magazines  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  of  Asia?  Who  shall  estimate  the  results  of  such 
international  incendiarism  upon  our  own  turbulent 
people  ?  How  can  we  assess  the  consequences  of  the 
delays  to  the  peace  conference  necessitated  by  the 
coercive  introduction  of  the  league  of  nations,  or  the 
shock  to  the  confidence  of  the  world  that  followed  a 
realization  of  the  impotence  of  the  President  to  fulfill 
a  single  promise,  to  redeem  a  single  pledge?  There  is 
no  remedy  save  time  for  such  evils  as  these,  and  we 
may  grimly  fear  that  their  destructive  force  is  still  far 
from  spent.  They  were  the  results,  not,  in  the  main, 
of  honest  error,  nor  even  of  political  incapacities, 
although  there  were  political  incapacities  in  plenty. 
President  Wilson  was  not  lacking  in  intellectual  force. 
His  deficiencies,  it  must  regretfully  be  said,  were  moral 
rather  than  mental.  They  are  summarized  by  ambition, 
vanity,  intolerance,  cowardice. 


The  cycle — let  us  call  it  the  cycle  of  Wilsonism — 
has  been  closed,  never  again,  let  us  hope,  to  be  re- 
opened. It  has  been  closed  decisively,  and  by  a  national 
resolve  more  emphatic,  more  nearly  unanimous,  than 
we  have  ever  before  known.  It  may  now  almost  be  said 
that  there  are  no  supporters  of  Wilsonism  in  America, 
although  there  are  of  course  many  who  were  led  mainly 
by  party  loyalties  to  assume  that  role  at  the  polls. 
There  was  a  time  when  American  idealism,  always  a 
formidable  factor,  seemed  blind  alike  to  the  facts  of 
the  situation  and  to  their  consequences.  It  became  emo- 
tional and  hysterical.  But  it  gave  way  before  condi- 
tions and  realities  too  unmistakable  for  error.  It  gave 
way  so  fast  and  so  completely  as  substantially  to  lessen 
the  mischief  that  threatened,  and  now  we  can  but  hope 
that  experience  will  have  a  certain  prophylactic  value, 
and  that  a  salutary  caution  may  henceforth  lessen  our 
confidence  in  the  sterile  formulas  of  a  political  evan- 
gelism.   

The  historian  will  deal  adequately  with  Wilsonism. 
But  it  can  not  be  left  wholly  to  the  historian.  To 
remedy  the  evils  created  by  Wilsonism  is  the  most 
pressing  of  our  immediate  tasks.  Many  of  them,  and 
particularly  those  that  relate  to  the  world  at  large, 
can  not  now  be  remedied.     In  some  cases  thev  are  so 


But  ft  is  with  the  corrosions  inflicted  by  President 
Wilson  upon  our  domestic  government  that  we  are 
most  concerned.  It  was  indeed  disconcerting  to  ob- 
serve the  readiness  with  which  autocratic  authority 
could  be  seized  and  the  submission  with  which  it  was 
accepted.  After  a  century  of  belief  that  our  democratic 
institutions  were  impregnable  we  saw  them  melt  away 
like  a  child's  sand  castle  before  the  tide.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  republic  became  overnight  a  dictator  with 
absolute  power.  Playing  on  the  string  of  national 
emergency,  the  President  implored  us  to  obliterate  all 
party  lines,  while  he  himself  moved  heaven  and  earth 
to  increase  his  own  party  advantages.  Assailing  the 
United  States  Senate  as  though  it  were  the  enemy  of  the 
nation,  he  hastened  to  gather  into  his  own  hands  all 
the  authorities  in  which  he  was  constitutionally  au- 
thorized to  participate  but  in  no  way  to  monopolize. 
Acts  of  irresponsible  tyranny — one  would  have  thought 
impossible  acts — were  committed  all  over  the  country. 
Newspapers  were  suppressed  and  citizens  were  im- 
prisoned for  deeds  that  were  often  virtuous  and 
patriotic.  The  absolutist  powers  that  the  President 
arrogated  to  himself  were  allowed  to  devolve  also  upon 
his  subordinates,  and  they  were  subordinates  selected, 
not  for  their  capacities,  but  actually  for  their  inca- 
pacities, and  in  order  that  the  presidential  light  might 
shine  still  brighter  in  contrast  with  their  dull  and 
feeble  and  stupid  minds.  Men  were  selected  for  war, 
not  because  they  understood  war,  but  because  they  did 
not  understand  war.  Men  were  selected  to  represent 
America,  not  because  they  were  patriotic,  but  because 
they  were  unpatriotic.  Men  were  selected  for  the  most 
delicate  duties  of  the  diplomat,  the  censor,  and  the 
publicist,  not  because  they  were  qualified,  but  be- 
cause they  were  notoriously  unqualified  except  in  the 
art  of  the  sycophant.  A  violent  radicalism  expressed 
in  terms  of  naked  disloyalty  seemed  the  passport  to 
official  favor,  and  even  flagrant  immoralities  were  not 
barred.  Everywhere,  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  were 
found  men  exercising  the  most  vita!  executive  func- 
tions, and  exercising  them  most  viciously,  without  an'1 
sort  of  legal  authority  and  empowered  only 
whispered  instructions  of  the  White  House.  T 
day  we  do  not  know  why  Colonel  House  fli 
silently  about  Europe  like  a  bat  while  the   accredi 
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representatives  of  the  United  States  were  flouted  and 
ignored.  -  

These  citations  are  not  intended  as  an  arraignment 
nor  a  crimination.  As  such  they  would  be  alike  use- 
less and  inadequate.  The  time  for  such  things  has 
passed  with  the  end  of  the  Wilsonian  era.  They  are 
cited  because  they  represent  a  situation  that  must  not 
recur,  a  situation  of  which  we  have  reason  to  be 
ashamed  and  of  which  the  results  constitute  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  new  administration.  They  are  prob- 
lems not  wholly  to  be  solved  by  a  shifting  of  the 
political  helm  nor  by  the  substitution  of  good  deeds  for 
bad  ones.  We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  tolerate,  not 
only  direct  constitutional  violations,  but  outrages  upon 
the  spirit  of  American  life.  We  have  been  apathetic 
in  front  of  tyranny,  acquiescent  in  front  of  class  and 
caste  government,  silent  in  front  of  autocracy  and 
arrogance.  The  effect  of  these  things  can  be  removed 
only  by  a  steady  and  undeviating  adhesion  to  the 
ancient  principles  of  American  government,  undeterred 
by  sectional  clamors,  contemptuous  of  the  precedents 
that  have  been  established  during  so  many  years  of 
flagrant  misrule.  

The  new  administration  seems  to  be  alike  qualified 
and  disposed  to  apply  the  remedy.  There  may  be  dis- 
appointments and  frustrations,  as  there  will  certainly 
be  difficulties,  but  the  auguries  are  favorable,  distinctly 
so.  President  Harding  is  not  a  superman  nor  a  genius. 
Indeed  it  may  be  suggested  without  offense  that  his 
intellectual  equipment  is  mediocre,  and  this  is  in  no 
way  said  in  dispraise  nor  in  depreciation.  We  have 
never  asked  for  genius  in  the  presidential  office,  and 
only  on  one  occasion  since  the  days  of  Washington 
have  we  found  it  there,  in  the  person  of  Lincoln. 
Roosevelt  had  a  sort  of  inspired  egoism  rather  than 
genius,  while  Wilson  had  the  delusion  of  genius  rather 
than  the  thing  itself.  America  has  always  found  her 
more  substantial  progress  under  the  guidance  of  what 
may  be  called  an  illuminated  mediocrity,  aware  of  its 
own  limitations  and  willing  to  seek  compensation  in 
counsel  and  cooperation.  The  presidential  office  in 
America  is  best  sustained  by  integrity  and  rectitude 
rather  than  by  those  superhuman  qualities  that  neces- 
sarily demand  isolation  for  their  exercise  and  that 
by  their  very  nature  must  be  autocratic.  President 
Harding  seems  to  have  both  integrity  and  rectitude. 
He  seems  also  able  to  sustain  himself  in  decision  when 
a  decision  has  once  been  made. 


The  cabinet  is  a  good  one,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  an  ideal  one.  It  is  not.  It  contains  some 
names  that  had  better  be  found  elsewhere,  and  there 
are  some  names  that  ought  to  be  there  and  that  are  not. 
For  example,  we  should  applaud  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Hughes  as  Secretary  of  State  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Root  are  so  obviously  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  man  in  the  nation.  But  Mr.  Hughes 
is  likely  to  give  a  good  account  of  himself.  He  has 
not  the  suavities  nor  perhaps  the  temperament  and  the 
instincts  that  should  belong  to  a  Secretary  of  State, 
and  certainly  he  has  no  very  large  knowledge  of  for- 
eign affairs.  But  he  has  much  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion. His  capacities  have  been  unquestioned  since  the 
time  when  he  conducted  the  Xew  York  insurance  in- 
vestigations. He  has  the  judicial  temperament  as  well 
as  tenacity  in  pursuit  of  a  purpose.  And  he  is  impreg- 
nably  conscientious.  He  will  not  take  his  new  respon- 
sibilites  in  any  light-hearted  way,  and  he  will  not  be 
impetuous  nor  prejudiced  nor  eccentric.  Mr.  Hughes 
in  his  new  capacity  is  something  of  an  unknown 
quantity,  and  he  must  face  a  foreign  situation  that  has 
no  precedents.  If  a  certain  dubious  note  is  allowed  to 
creep  into  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Hughes  it  is  because 
nothing  can  wholly  compensate  for  inexperience. 


expectation  that  his  associates  shall  be  as  immune  from 
the  more  ordinary  considerations  of  political  life  as  he 
is  himself.  But  Mr.  Hoover's  presence  in  the  cabinet 
can  hardly  fail  of  its  salutary  effects.  He  will  carry 
with  him  an  atmosphere  of  disinterestedness,  of  rigidity 
in  the  presence  of  clamor,  of  indifference  to  sectional 
appeals,  and  of  resistance  to  radicalism  that  can  not  be 
too  highly  valued  and  that  can  not  fail  to  be  con- 
tagious. If  Mr.  Hoover's  appointment  was  made  in 
the  face  of  opposition — and  we  may  strongly  suspect 
that  it  was — it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Harding. 
It  is  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  when  he  said  that  he 
would  make  a  good  cabinet.  Moreover,  it  is  a  proof 
that  he  is  not  afraid  of  big  men,  nor  of  large  reputa- 
tions, nor  of  comparisons  with  himself.  Mr.  Wilson, 
by  his  appointments  of  small  men,  reduced  himself 
morally  to  their  level.  Mr.  Harding,  by  his  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Hoover,  displays  a  quality  that  is  alike 
admirable  and  auspicious. 


Of  some  other  appointments  it  is  not  easy  to  speak 
with  quite  the  same  commendation.  Mr.  Mellon  in  the 
treasury  is,  of  course,  the  right  man  in  the  right  place, 
unexceptionable  in  every  way.  But  one  can  not  say 
quite  as  much  for  Mr.  Hays  in  the  postoffice.  Without 
doubt  he  will  make  an  able  administrator,  and  this 
will  be  a  vast  relief  after  the  ridiculous  Burleson.  But 
he  might  have  been  more  delicately  rewarded  for  his 
political  services — for  his  appointment  is,  of  course, 
a  reward — in  some  other  way.  Cabinet  office  ought 
not  to  be  a  reward.  That  the  place  should  seek  the 
man  rather  than  that  the  man  should  seek  the  place  is 
a  rather  unattainable  ideal,  but  the  failure  to  attain  it 
should  be  as  little  obtrusive  as  possible.  Mr.  Hays 
might  best  have  consulted  his  own  dignity  by  declining 
public  office,  although  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect 
■an  Indiana  man  to  decline  anything.  Something  of 
the  same  sort  may  be  said  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Daugherty,  who  may  be  an  able  lawyer,  but  who  is 
best  known  as  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Harding. 
We  seem  to  have  here  an  application  of  the  Marion 
standard,  and  the  Marion  standard,  while  respectable 
enough  in  its  way,  is  not  exactly  an  eminent  one.  But 
the  cabinet  as  a  whole  is  a  good  one.  Experience  may 
show  that  it  is  a  very  good  one.  Unexpected  excel- 
lences sometimes  display  themselves  under  fire,  where 
new  reputations  are  made  and  old  ones  dissipated. 
The  cabinet  will  be  judged  by  its  performances,  and  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  public  is  in  an  observant 
mood  and  one  that  may  easily  become  critical  and  even 
suspicious.  There  should  be  no  occasion  for  criticism 
nor   for   suspicion   and   we   believe   that   there   will   be 


But  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hoover  is  unqualifiedly 
good,  and  not  so  much  because  of  the  specific  duties 
confided  to  him,  important  as  they  are,  but  because 
his  presence  in  the  cabinet  supplies  an  element  that  has 
not  always  been  found  in  American  cabinets.  Mr. 
Hoover  is  not  a  politician  in  the  lower  sense  of  that 
word.  We  may  believe  that  he  holds  all  the  wiles  of 
th.;  politician  in  hearty  contempt.  No  one  can  imagine 
hrih  as  wasting  a  single  moment  in  estimating  the 
■  sctoral  results  of  his  action,  nor  in  placating  this, 
i  «,  or  the  other  section  of  voters.  Indeed  if  he  has 
a  fault  it  may  be  found  in  a  too  obdurate  exterior,  a 
loo  intense  reliance  upon  concrete  fact,  a  too  confident 


It  has  been  said  that  the  new  administration  will  be 
judged  by  its  performances.  I'erhaps  it  would  be  rhore 
correct  to  say  that  it  will  be  judged  by  its  general  bear- 
ing, its  general  attitude  toward  a  vicious  sectionalism 
that  has  been  fed  by  concessions  and  surrenders.  The 
country  is  not  asking  for  new  laws,  although  new  laws 
are  doubtless  necessary.  It  is  asking  for  constitutional- 
ism, for  orderly  instead  of  disorderly  ways  of  doing 
things,  for  regular  instead  of  irregular  methods,  for  a 
government,  in  brief,  that  works  in  the  sunlight  instead 
of  subterraneously,  through  furtive  and  stealthy  agen- 
cies and  toward  ends  that  must  be  shielded  from  pub- 
licity. It  does  not  wish  to  be  represented  by  persons 
like  Steffens,  or  Bullitt,  or.  Hale,  or  Herron,  or  House, 
or  Creel.  It  wishes  to  have  done  with  all  such  systems. 
It  does  not  wish  to  foresee  the  inevitable  surrender  to 
threats,  whether  they  be  the  threats  of  capital  or  of 
labor  or  of  anything  else.  It  does  not  wish  to  see  the 
measuring  of  all  values  by  the  yardstick  of  votes. 
The  country  is  sick  of  it,  unspeakably  contemptuous  of 
it.  It  is  not  cleverness  nor  even  wisdom  that  we  want, 
but  justice,  and  the  resolve  to  do  justice  without  fear 
or  favor.  It  is  by  its  attitude  that  the  administration 
will  be  judged,  and  not  by  the  statute  book.  The  elec- 
tion was  not  a  blank  check  for  Mr.  Harding,  and  he  is 
too  wise  to  think  that  it  was.  Millions  of  men  voted 
for  Mr.  Harding  to  whom  he  was  no  more  than  a  name. 
He  knows  that.  They  voted  against  Wilsonism.  Their 
vote  was  a  protest,  not  an  acclamation.  But  there  will 
be  acclamation  in  plenty  on  the  first  clear  proof  that 
this  is  not  a  government  of  politicians  solicitous  for 
votes,  but  a  government  that  is  resolved  to  hold  the 
balances  utterly  true  before  all  the  clamors  and  menaces 
that  sectionalism  can  bring  against  it.  And  we  need  not 
doubt  that  sectionalism  will  do  its  worst. 


Naval  Reductions. 

There  can  be  no  objections  to  a  conference  between  I 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  with  a! 
view  to  a  reduction  of  naval  armaments.  By  all  means  I 
let  us  know  where  we  stand.  If  there  are  cards  to  bej 
laid  on  the  table,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Onel 
thing,  at  least,  is  certain.  If  the  great  powers  are  tol 
indulge  in  a  race  for  naval  and  military  supremacy  it  I 
will  mean  bankruptcy  for  some  of  them.  And  those  I 
who  win  that  race  will  be  only  slightly  better  off  than  I 
those  who  lose  it. 

The  pacifists,  of  course,  will  be  pleased,  and  their! 
pleasure,  as  usual,  will  be  untouched  by  reflection.  I 
But  this  is  a  matter  that  needs  a  great  deal  of  reflec-l 
tion.  To  how  many  of  us  has  it  occurred,  for  example,  I 
that  a  general  reduction  programme  would  play  di-j 
rectly  into  the  hands  of  Japan  in  any  schemes  that  she  I 
may  one  day  entertain  for  Asiatic  aggression?  Shel 
herself  would  need  no  navy  for  such  schemes.  Her  I 
prey  would  be  next  door,  so  to  speak.  And  without! 
a  navy,  and  a  large  navy,  we  could  do  nothing  to  check  | 
them.  Even  a  protest  would  be  absurd.  A  naval  re- 1 
duction  agreement  with  Japan  would  be  a  case  of 
"heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose."  And  "heads"  would  be 
Japan. 

What  guaranty  should  we  have  that  .such  an  agree- 
ment would  be  kept  ?  It  may  be  difficult  to  conceal 
the  building  of  large  warships,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible.  But  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  con- 1 
ceal  the  building  of  submarines,  and  particularly  by  a 
power  like  Japan,  whose  territory  consists  of  hundreds 
of  islands.  The  relative  merits  of  the  battleship  and 
the  submarine  are  still  undetermined,  but  the  verdict 
is  likely  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  submarine.  In  that 
case  an  agreement  to  limit  the  building  of  battleships 
would  have  a  minor  value.  It  would  be  almost  like  an 
agreement  not  to  use  bows  and  arrows. 

That  Japan  will  attack  America — in  which  case  she 
would  need  battleships — is  extremely  unlikely.  It  would 
lie  almost  a  physical  impossibility  for  America  to  attack 
Japan.  The  ambitions  of  Japan  are  directed  toward 
Asia.  She  intends  to  dominate  Asia.  If  America  has 
any  interests  in  Asia  she  will  need  a  navy  to  defend 
them.  If  the  American  and  the  Japanese  navies  were 
to  disappear  tomorrow,  Japan  would  find  herself  much 
stronger  than  she  is  today  so  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned. _ 

Editorial  Notes. 
Judge  Aaron  Levy,  chief  of  the  New  York  municipal 
courts,  has  just  returned  from  Europe  and  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  Philippines  are  much  far- 
ther advanced  politically  than  Poland  and  more  deserv- 
ing of  self-government.  We  may  have  our  doubts  about 
this,  but  none  the  less  we  may  remember  with  interest 
that  when  a  Philippine  commission  came  ten  thousand 
miles  to  see  President  Wilson  in  order  to  suggest  that 
the  doctrine  of  self-determination  might  apply  to  the 
Philippines  the  President  was  too  busy  to  receive  it. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  doctrine  factory  has  now  been 
closed  for  repairs,  or  even  permanently.  We  have  had 
enough  of  it.  

If  a  bank  clerk  with  a  salary  of  $90  a  month  may 
steal  $90,000.  how  much  may  he  stolen  by  another  bank 
clerk  with  a  salary  of  only  $65  a  month?  It  is  a  nice 
point  in  ethics  and  we  should  like  to  submit  it  to  Judge 
Landis.  The  unthinking  may  say  that  the  legally  estab- 
lished ratio  is  evidently  one  thousand  to  one,  but 
this  has  been  greatly  exceeded  by  William  Dalton  of 
Chicago,  who  with  a  salary  of  $65  a  month  stole 
$772,000.  But  perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  inverse  ratio 
— the  smaller  the  salary,  the  larger  the  theft.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  newspapers  that  record  the  enter- 
prise of  William  Dalton  record  also  his  salary.  Evi- 
dently the  Ten  Commandments  must  henceforth  stand 
in  parallel  column  with  the  pay-roll. 


Evidently  there  are  stirring  events  in  Italy,  with 
murders  and  riots  in  Trieste  and  quite  serious  fighting 
in  Florence,  where  the  casualty  list  is  a  large  one. 
A  general  strike  has  been  declared  in  Trieste  and  we 
are  told  of  an  extensive  move  among  the  railroad  men 
to  prevent  the  movements  of  troops.  During  President 
Wilson's  visit  to  Europe  an  Italian  correspondent 
wrote :  "Your  President  has  been  making  speeches  and 
with  every  speech  the  ground  heaves  beneath  our  feet." 
The  ground  is  still  heaving  apparently.  "The  evil  that 
men  do  lives  after  them." 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  AN  EPOCH. 


We  Tremble. 

La  Honda,   March   1,   1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  You,  Zane  Grey,  and  W.  Monroe,  our 
insultors.  You  will  receive  your  answer  March  2d,  at  8  p. 
m.,  in  St.  Joseph  Hall,  85  South  Market  Street,  San  Jose, 
California.  . 

But  neither  you  nor  your  friends,  Gray,  Monroe,  Knights 
of  Liberty,  or  American  Legion,  will  be  there.  You  are 
courageous  only  behind  your  desk.  If  you  show  your  nose 
or  that  of  your  Knights  of  Liberty,  or  American  Legionaires, 
and  Germans,  Swiss-Germans,  pro-Germans,  thumb  and  fore- 
finger will  close  over  your  fat  proboscis  and  throw  all  of  you 
to  your  knees. 

Any  objector,   French,   Italian,   or  blue-blood  American,  will 

be  ducked  in  the  Guadelupe  by  Rudolf  Cronan,  our  celebrated 

author  and  orator,   and  by  our  local  Germans. 

With  contempt, 


Mutter. 


Johnson  and  Tammany. 
Old  Orchard,  Maine,  February  23,   1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  have  just  finished  reading  two 
copies  of  your  magazine — November  20th  and  December  25th. 
I  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  Americanism,  which  you  interpret 
and  defend,  to  express,  as  best  I  may,  high  appreciation  and 
thanks.  Your  article  entitled  "Jimmies  and  Hirams"  is  a 
fitting  prelude  to  Senator  Johnson's  recent  pledge  to  Cor- 
poration Counsel  O'Brien  and  Mayor  Hylan  to  help  defeat 
Governor  Miller   of   New  York. 

Senator  Johnson  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Tammany  ring. 
He  goes  to  New  York  study  at  first  hand  Tammany  Hall's 
political  methods  to  introduce  into  Califorina's  politics.  He 
thinks  it  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  four  years  hence. 

The  East  joins  with  the  West  in  the  song  of  triumph. 
Only  nine  days  more  of  the  Wilson-Gompers  administration. 
Mr.  Gompers  warns  the  country  that  "in  all  other  civilized 
countries,  except  the  United  States,  the  hands  of  labor  is 
fastened  upon  the  neck  of  capital."  Will  our  congressmen  and 
senators  continue  to  pass  laws  and  defend  laws  which  will 
give  the  strangle  hold  to  "labor"  in  this  free  republic?  Have 
we  lost  the  vision  of  Abraham  Lincoln?  If  we  had  one  hun- 
dred papers  and  magazines  in  the  country  fearlessly  standing 
for  the  rights  of  all  men  and  denouncing  special  privilege  and 
class  legislation  as  does  the  Argonaut  public  sentiment, 
awakened  and  aroused,  would  demand  changes  in  our  states 
and  in  our  nation. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  fearless  stand  for  the  right 
and  for  righteousness  in  the  earth,   I   am, 

Truly  yours,  J.   R.   Herrick. 


Prohibition  in  Scotland. 

Boston,  February  16,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  reading  over  your  issue  of  De- 
cember 18th  last  I  have  just  come  across  the  following,  which 
had  escaped  my  notice:  "Ten  wards  in  the  city  of  Glasgow 
voted  to  abolish  the  saloons,  the  most  revolutionary  occur- 
rence in  Scotland  in  two   centuries." 

Such  a  result  would  doubtless  have  given  great  joy  to 
"Pussyfoot"  Johnson  and  our  prohibition  friends  in  general, 
but  I  can  not  allow  them  to  be  deceived  and  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  wish  to  mislead  them.  I  trust  you  will  find  space 
in  your  columns  for  the  following  extracts  covering  the  real 
outcome   of  the  Scotch  vote : 

From  the  United  Methodist  of  November  11,  1920  (a  British 
publication)  :  "It  is  best  for  all  of  us  to  face  things  as  they 
are,  not  things  as  we  want  them  to  be  or  hope  they  will  be. 
Such  a  -time  has  come  to  all  temperance  reformers,  in  view 
of  the  results  of  the  Scotch  vote  on  the  licensing  question  now 
coming  to  hand.  It  would  be  folly  and  untruth  to  say  that 
they  are  not  a  disappointment.  They  are  a  grievous  disap- 
pointment to  us  all,  but  especially  to  the  valiant  local  bands 
who  have  worked  for  a  quite  different  result.  They  had  hopes 
that  a  third  of  the  country  would  give  a  verdict  favorable  to 
license  reform,  and  that  fourteen  out  of  the  thirty-seven 
Glasgow  wards  would  go  'dry.'  So  far  that  favorable  pro- 
portion is  a  long  way  from  being  reached.  Up  to  last  Thurs- 
day, when  sixty-one  towns  had  voted,  four  had  gone  'dry,' 
also  four  wards  in  Glasgow  and  four  in  Rutherglen  Burgh. 
Others  have  voted  for  the  limitations  of  license,  but  so  far 
the  great  majority  vote  No   Change." 

From  an  English  correspondent  of  mine,  who  has  been  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  in  a  letter  dated  from  London,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1920:  "All's  well!  Glasgow  has  only  voted  four  'dry' 
wards,  three  of  them  residential  areas  where  there  were  but 
few  licenses  and  where  most  people,  if  they  require  it,  keep 
a  cellar.  Further,  in  these  wards  if  any  one  wants  a  casual 
drink  a  few  minutes'  walk  will  take  him  to  a  'wet'  area.  The 
fourth  'dry'  ward  in  Glasgow  is  a  working  class  residential 
place,  built  within  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  with  few  licenses- 
eleven  I  think  in  all,  including  grocers'  licenses — and  it  only 
went   'dry'   by  ten   votes   out   of  thousands." 

From  the  same  correspondent  under  date  of  January  1, 
1921 :  "The  Scottish  results  are  quite  up  to  forecast.  There 
are  1221  voting  areas  in  Scotland.  Of  these  307  have  no 
licenses.  Five  hundred  and  eighty  areas  polled,  including  one 
or  two  which  contained  no  licenses — this  being  no  doubt  to 
swell  the  results.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  areas  did 
not  claim  a  poll,  many  being  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary 
10  per  cent,  of  signatures  to  the  requisition  for  a  poll.  In 
all  503  areas  have  voted  'wet,'  forty-one  for  'no  license,'  and 
thirty-six  for  'limitation,'  involving  the  cancellation  of  a  quar- 
ter of  the  present  licenses  in  these  districts.  The  licenses 
include  every  kind  of  license  to  sell  stimulants  by  retail — 
hotels,  inns,  bars,  grocers,  wine  merchants,  etc.  At  Aberdeen 
every  ward  voted  'wet.'  " 

Incidentally  I  am  informed  by  this  gentleman  that  Mr. 
Johnson  was  a  failure  in  Scotland,  the  prohibitionists,  who 
got  to  hate  the  name  before  the  battle  was  joined,  stating 
that  they  did  not  want  him,  and  he  soon  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 

So   many  garbled  statements   and   statistics  are   issued   here 
by  our  dry  advocates  that   I  trust  you   will   publish   the   facts 
I  give,   giving  a  summary  of  them   as  news   should   my  letter 
appear  too  lengthy.           Very  truly,           John  J.  Fleming. 
^t^  

According  to  statistics  issued  by  the  British  air  minis- 
try a  foreign  trade  amounting  to  over  £1,000,000  (nor- 
mally $5,000,000)  has  been  transacted  by  British  com- 
mercial aeroplane  service  since  its  inception  in  August, 
1919.  Exports  by  air  routes  from  Great  Britain  totaled 
£344.876,  while  imports  amounted  to  £685,054.  The 
figures  are  to  the  end  of  November,  1920.  The  trade 
is  with  the  continent  and  the  bulk  of  the  imports  were 
from  France. 

^9^    

The  wild  rubber  plant  is  now  the  subject  of  experi- 
ments in  Southern  Arizona.  It  is  hoped  the  ultimate 
result  will  have  a  decided  effect  in  reducing  the  market 
price  of  rubber. 


William  Roscoe  Thayer  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
North  American  Review  and  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Close  of  an  Epoch"  unburdens  his  soul  with  regard  to 
President  Wilson,  permitting  to  himself  a  freedom  of 
speech  even  now  unusual  and  at  one  time  dangerous. 
The  university  professor,  says  the  author,  is  usually 
an  autocrat  to  whom  his  students  may  not  talk  back, 
and  this  autocracy  to  an  unusual  degree  was  carried 
by  the  President  into  his  official  life: 

He  had  few  intimates;  he  took  counsel  of  hardly  any  one; 
he  wished  to  direct  and  control  everything  himself.  Self- 
sufficiency  carried  to  this  extreme  does  not  mark  the  states- 
man. We  think  of  George  Washington  as  living  somewhat 
apart  in  Olympian  dignity,  but  he  knew  men  and  consulted 
them,  and  listened  to  arguments  with  an  eagerness  which  did 
not  disturb  his  judicial  poise.  Cavour,  who  kept  his  funda- 
mental principles  from  boyhood  till  death,  heard  all  sides  and 
weighed  every  suggestion.  Abraham  Lincoln  held  what  was 
literally  a  permanent  council  of  war  during  his  four  years 
in  the  White  House.  Imagine  the  humor  with  which  he 
would  have  described  a  Woodrow  Wilson,  too  conceited  to 
■suppose  that  anybody  could  teach  him  !  Even  Bismarck,  who 
was  openly  the  despot  that  Wilson  tried  to  be  by  indirection, 
knew  to  whom  to  go  to  confer  with. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  seemed  to  bring  to  the 
President  the  great  opportunity  of  his  career.  Appeal- 
ing for  the  abandonment  of  partisan  politics,  he  him- 
self redoubled  his  political  activities : 

The  truth  is  that  by  this  time  the  President's  keen  eyes  had 
discovered  a  new  opening  for  his  ambition.  He  thought,  at 
the  beginning,  that  the  war  would  soon  be  over  and  that  the 
belligerents  would  turn  to  him  as  a  mediator.  To  shine  with 
posterity  as  the  mediator  of  the  greatest  war  in  history  might 
well  dazzle  even  a  self-satisfied  college  professor.  In  order 
to  be  invited  to  stand  on  this  high  pinnacle,  therefore,  he 
must  see  to  it  that  the  United  States  did  nothing  to  displease 
Germany,  which  would  be  one  of  the  principals  in  the  ex- 
pected mediation. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  pounded  the  doctrine  of  neutrality  "even 
in  mind"  so  persistently  into  his  fellow-countrymen  that  he 
did  not,  as  was  often  his  custom,  openly  contradict  it  by  his 
own  actions.  He  did  not  come  out  boldly  in  favor  of  the 
Germans,  but  at  the  time,  and  until  the  end  of  the  war,  he 
showed,  now  stronger,  now  weaker,  pro-German  preferences. 
Count  Bernstorff  the  German  ambassador,  was  a  frequent  and 
welcome  visitor  at  the  White  House  until  the  beginning  of 
1918.  And  we  have  evidence  enough  already,  although  much 
remains  unpublished,  to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  always  busy  concocting  some  scheme  for  peace 
which  should  favor  the  Germans.  Of  course  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania  gave  the  true  test  of  Wilson's  inmost  feelings. 
That  monstrous  crime,  before  which  the  world  stood  aghast 
and  held  its  breath  in  horror — -that  crime  which  Nana  Sahih 
himself  might  have  shrunk  from  committing — touched  Mr. 
Wilson  so  little,  either  by  its  atrocity  or  by  its  significance, 
that  he  could  complaisantly  roll  off  on  his  typewriter  a  mes- 
sage to  Germany  in  which  he  spoke  of  her  well-known  repu- 
tation for  "justice  and  humanity"  ;  and  for  nearly  two  years 
thereafter,  he  never  managed  to  summon  up  more  '  courage 
than  to  say,  "Tut!  tut!"  to  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Ger- 
man  acts. 

Cowardice,  says  the  author,  is  not  an  American  trait, 
but  it  was  displayed  to  an  almost  incredible  extent  by 
the  American  President : 

This  quality  of  what  for  politeness  is  called  "timidity" — 
though  in  our  everyday  speech  we  give  it  a  more  exact  and 
harsher  name — clung  to  President  Wilson  throughout.  He 
was  audacious  and  even  truculent,  when  he  believed  that  he 
was  screened  against  attack,  as  during  his  triumphal  Eu 
ropean  progress;  but  unless  he  felt  this  security  he  did  not 
try  to  simulate  courage.  Thus  when  the  President  of  the 
four  railroad  brotherhoods  demanded  large  concessions  he 
did  not  even  argue  with  them,  but  conceded  everything  and 
would  have  given  more.  True,  this  was  just  before  the  elec- 
tion of  1916,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  bent  on  securing  any  vote, 
no  matter  who  cast  it.  But  picture,  if  you  can,  a  delegation 
going  to  the  White  House  when  either  Cleveland  or  Roose- 
velt was  there  and  daring  to  threaten  the  President  that  he 
must  grant  their  demands  or  take  the  consequences.  In  1894 
an  agitator  named  Debs  proposed  to  tie  up  the  transporta- 
tion system  of  the  United  States.  President  Cleveland,  in- 
stead of  cringing  before  the  American  Railway  Union,  as 
President  Wilson  would  have  done,  declared  that :  "If  it 
took  every  dollar  in  the  treasury  and  every  soldier  in  the 
United  States  army  to  deliver  a  postal  card  in  Chicago,  that 
postal   card   should   be   delivered." 

The  United  States  was  making  fortunes  through  the 
war.  says  the  author,  but  the  President  still  said  that 
the  war  was  no  concern  of  ours : 

"We  are  pouring  out  our  life-blood,  we  are  staking  our 
very  existence  in  the  struggle  of  democracy  against  des- 
potism," said  the  Allies,  "and  the  United  States,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  prosperous,  the  most  fortunate  of  democ- 
racies, looks  on  while  we  perish  and  lifts  not  a  finger  in  our 
behalf.  Whatever  we  get  from  there  we  pay  treble  price  for." 
Oh,  my  brother  Americans,  well  may  we  bow  down  our  heads 
in  humiliation  and  shame  when  we  remember  that  our  coun- 
try, the  great  example  of  democracy,  threw  away  this  God- 
given  opportunity  to  be  the  champion  and  savior  of  democ- 
racy! Until  the  election  came  in  1916,  and  Wilson  was  re- 
elected, he  found  plenty  of  reasons  to  keep  us  out  of  war, 
and  to  keep  us  at  peace  with  the  German  party  here,  and  the 
German  Empire  over  there. 

When  war  was  eventually  declared  the  President 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  his  war.  Having  resisted 
every  effort  for  preparation,  he  none  the  less  assumed 
the  sole  merit  for  achievement : 

The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Baker,  achieved  notoriety  by 
declaring,  "Thank  God,  we  are  unprepared!" — the  most  fatu- 
ous remark  made  in  our  time,  or  perhaps  in  any  other.  What 
should  we  say  of  a  surgeon,  who  on  being  called  to  perform 
a  capital  operation  should  exclaim,  "Thank  God,  I  have  no 
instruments"?  Or  of  a  fire  commissioner  who  on  the  brenkinp 
out  of  a  conflagration  which  threatened  to  destroy  his  city, 
should  shout,  "Thank  God,  we  are  unprepared,  we  haven't  an 
engine  or  a  fireman  in  the  service"?  Most  surgeons  and 
most  fire  commissioners  do  not  start  as  Newton  D.  Bakers. 
The  appaling  fact  is,  however,  that  Baker  merely  put  into 
words  President  Wilson's  policy  of  unpreparcdness  durinq 
the  more  than  thirty  months  since  the  war  began.  What  a 
fine  thing  it  was  then  to  talk  that  way  to  Sunday-school 
classes  and  to  "uplift"  ministers!  But  when  the  scourge  came 
and  our  boys  died  by  thousands  in  battle  because  we  were  un- 
prepared,  or  of  preventable   disease,   because  we  were   unpre- 


pared, do  you  think  that  their  mothers  and  fathers,  their 
wives  and  sisters  and  sweethearts,  their  children  and  friends, 
got  .satisfaction  from  Mr.  Wilson's  mawkish   fallacy? 

The  President,  in  spite  of  his  inflexibility  on  the 
league  of  nations,  was  easily  worsted  by  Lloyd  George 
and  Clemenceau,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  shaping  his 
policies  to  their  own  ends : 

Sometimes  it  happened,  of  course  .that  the  English  and 
French  prime  ministers  found  adulation  and  bamboozling 
insufficient:  then  they  adopted  other  means.  President  Wil- 
son had  gone  abroad  filled  with  a  passion  for  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.  That  shining  Prussian  casuist,  Dr.  Dernburg,  had 
taught  him  that  "British  Navalism"  was  not  less  harmful  than 
German  Militarism.  But  from  the  time  Mr.  Wilson  first  met 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  till  now,  the  President  has  not  lisped  a 
word  about  "Navalism" ;  one  would  like  to  know  how  the 
Welsh  statesman  enlightened  him.  M.  Clemenceau,  also,  did 
not  always  sprinkle  orange-flower  water  over  his  conversa- 
tions with  Mr.  Wilson.  But  these  experiences  took  place  in 
private.  The  President  insisted  on  open  diplomacy — in  all 
cases  where   his   superiority   could  be   recorded. 

America  went  to  war  for  self-preservation,  and  not 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  nor  to  abolish 
the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power: 

Equally  Pharisaical  is  the  assertion  that  we  went  to  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  No  doubt,  if  the  Ger- 
mans were  victorious.  Democracy  would  fare  badly  in  the 
world.  But  our  regiments  held  no  purpose  so  definite  as 
President  Wilson's  words  imply:  and  after  all,  who  was  he 
to  pose  as  a  spokesman  of  democracy?  Woodrow  Wilson 
has  done  more  to  denature  and  destroy  democracy  in  the 
United  States  than  all  our  enemies  have  been  able  to  do 
since  our  government  was  founded  in  1789.  As  I  write  these 
lines  he  exercises  an  autocracy  which  the  Hohenzollerns  and 
the  Hapsburgs  would  have  envied. 

Even  at  the  time  when  the  President  was  incapaci- 
tated he  was  still  able  to  interfere  autocratically  with 
the  affairs  of  Europe: 

In  the  midst  of  his  campaign  illness  cut  short  his  activity. 
For  months  he  was  incapable  of  performing  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  President,  by  any  fair  interpretation  of  what  the 
Constitution  regarded  as  "incapacity."  We  recognized  the 
Wilsonian  voice  in  the  amazing  message  he  addressed  to  Great 
Britain  abusing  her  for  not  letting  him  know  certain  trans- 
actions. The  truth  was  that  the  special  envoy,  Viscount  Grey, 
sent  by  Great  Britain  to  confer  with  the  President,  had  been 
allowed  to  wait  four  months  in  Washington,  without  meeting 
the  President.  If  this  was  a  proof  of  capacity,  what  would 
incapacity  have  been?  A  second  letter  in  which  Mr.  Wilson 
cruelly  assailed  France  as  being  "militaristic"  and  "im- 
perialistic" in  her  designs  had  his  unmistakable  stamp. 
Gradually  he  regained  sufficient  strength  to  take  part,  from  ■ 
his  bedroom  and  study,  in  the  political  campaign,  and  when 
the  Democrats  nominated  Mr.  Cox,  President  Wilson  seems  to 
have  exacted  from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  carry  out 
all  the  Wilsonian  principles  and  that  Article  X  should  not  be 
changed  in  the  dotting  of  an  i  or  the  crossing  of  a  t.  It  was 
plain  that  the  illness  which  had  struck  him  down  had  ren- 
dered him  unable  to  deal  with  certain  series  of  ideas.  Ego- 
mania and  Article  X  were  obsessions.  He  repeated  his  utter- 
ances of  the  year  before  with  parrot-like  iteration,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  election  day  as  the  day  of  the  "Great  and 
Solemn  Referendum,"  when  the  American  people  should 
ratify  his  "Vision"  and  place  him  among  the  world's  few 
supreme  men. 

m»^ 

INTERVIEW  WITH  ROLAND  S.  MORRIS. 


By  Fielding  J.  Stilson. 


It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  during  a  tour  of 
the  Far  East,  lasting  over  a  year  and  a  half,  to  inter- 
view a  number  of  well-known  personages  in  the  diplo- 
matic and  governmental  life  of  that  interesting  part  of 
the  world.  From  these  interviews  some  valuable  in- 
formation was  obtained.  Expressions  were  secured 
showing  how  the  minds  of  those  interviewed  run  on 
affairs  in  the  Far  East. 

Before  leaving  for  this  trip  I  was  fortunate  to  ob- 
tain letters  of  introduction  from  Governor  Stephens  of 
California  and  also  from  Honorable  Robert  Lansing, 
who  at  the  time  was  Secretary  of  State.  These  letters 
were  general  in  character,  but  were  most  helpful  in 
gaining  admission  to  the  inner  offices  of  those  in  high 
and  powerful  places.  In  arranging  for  the  audiences 
I  was  sure, to  state  my  business  and  during  the  inter- 
views themselves  never  asked  for  special  favors  or 
privileges. 

There  were  two  audiences  granted  to  me  upon  which 
I  look  back  with  more  than  passing  interest.  One  of 
them  was  a  half-hour  talk  with  the  venerable  Hsu 
Shih-Chang,  President  of  China.  The  other  with  the 
Honorable  Roland  S.  Morris,  the  American  Ambassador 
to  Japan.  The  account  of  the  interview  with  President 
Hsu  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  August, 
1919.  The  talks  with  Mr.  Morris  are  now  presented 
in  the  hope  that  a  new  viewpoint  of  this  gentleman 
may  be  seen,  showing  how  his  mind  runs  on  affairs 
Japanese.  The  ambassador  has  of  late  been  making 
some  addresses  in  this  country  on  the  Japanese-Ameri- 
can situation  as  it  particularly  relates  to  the  California 
land  laws,  which  are  subjects  of  state,  national,  and  in- 
ternational consideration.  Before  speaking  of  Mr. 
Morris  I  would  like  to  diverge  for  a  moment  and  give 
an  account  of  an  experience,  why  I  feel  that  Mr.  Morris 
is  and  has  been  for  some  time  unfit  to  represent  our 
country  in  Japan. 

After  my  interview  with   President  Hsu   in   Peking 
I   called  upon   the   American   minister,   the   Honorable 
Paul  S.  Reinsch,  to  thank  him  for  arranging  the  talk 
with  the  president.     I  informed  Mr.   Reinsch   thai    my 
next  move  would  be  to  Korea,  as  it  had  boon 
to  me  that  the  Japanese  militarists  were  acting 
rough  with  the  Koreans.    The  minister  advis 
to   go   to  that   country,   as   conditions   were   ve 
there.    But  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  was  si 
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ing  on  my  journey  in  a  fine  train  with  every  comfort 
and  convenience.  After  an  interesting  trip  of  three 
days,  passing  over  the  wonderful  plains  of  Manchuria. 
I  arrived  at  Seoul,  the  capital  of  Korea.  The  Japanese 
"conquerors"  have  named  the  capital  Chosen,  but  the 
Koreans  will  have  none  of  it  and  stick  to  the  name 
Seoul. 

My  first  act  upon  arrival  was  to  call  upon  the  Ameri- 
can consul.  The  Japanese  authorities  are  on  the  watch 
for  every  one,  especially  writers,  in  Seoul,  but  when 
they  know  that  the  American  consul  is  aware  of  your 
presence  these  secret  agents  are  not  so  likely  to  call 
upon  one  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  politely  demand 
that  you  come  down  to  the  police  station  and  have  "a 
little  talk."  which  sometimes  lasts  a  week  or  so.  There 
is  no  civil  law  in  Korea  and  the  militarists  have  full 
power. 

During  the  three  days  spent  in  Seoul  your  corre- 
spondent was  able  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  report  made 
upon  the  order  of  President  Wilson  descriptive  of  the 
terrible  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties on  the  defenseless  Koreans.  The  statement  was 
made  to  me,  and  my  informant  was  of  high  standing, 
that  the  report  was  sent  to  Ambassador  Morris,  sta- 
tioned at  Tokyo.  I  started  for  that  city  on  the  next 
train,  and  although  I  was  searched  before  leaving 
Korea  1  managed  to  get  the  report  into  a  safe  place  in 
Japan. 

The  next  move  was  to  secure  an  audience  with  Am- 
bassador Morris.  I  was  advised  that  he  was  in  Kobe 
and  would  deliver  an  address  there  on  Memorial  Day. 
I  attended  the  services  and  afterwards  spoke  to  Mr. 
Morris,  stating  that  I  had  just  returned  from  Korea 
and  would  like  to  have  a  talk  with  him.  He  replied  in 
the  most  delightful  manner,  for  Morris  is  a  charming 
gentleman,  that  if  I  would  come  to  the  villa  of  Mr. 
Muri  at  Kyoto  on  the  following  day  he  would  see  me. 
Kyoto  is  a  short  distance  from  Kobe. 

The  villa  of  Mr.  Muri,  who  formerly  owned  the  to- 
bacco monopoly  of  Japan  and  is  said  to  have  sold  it  for 
a  large  sum  to  the  government,  is  situated  in  a  private 
park  of  great  beauty  and  the  villa  itself  is  of  European 
architecture  and  of  much  charm.  It  was  an  ideal  place 
to  interview  an  ambassador. 

I  was  ushered  into  the  waiting-room  of  the  house 
and  later  into  a  superb  drawing-room,  where  Mr.  Mor- 
ris was  seated.  He  rose  and  gave  me  a  warm  welcome. 
He  asked  me  where  I  had  been  and  I  told  him  of  my 
travels  in  the  Philippines,  China,  and  Korea,  and  that 
while  in  the  latter  country  had  found  conditions  very, 
very  bad.  It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Morris  was  expect- 
ing me  to  ask  him  about  the  atrocities,  as  he  soon  said. 
"You  know,  Mr.  Stilson.  ambassadors  usually  say  only 
what  they  are  instructed  to  say."  The  situation  was 
not  pressed  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments  I  de- 
parted. However,  I  was  determined  to  get  some  word 
out  of  Morris  on  Korean  troubles.  Before  leaving  Mr. 
Morris  asked  me  to  call  upon  him  when  I  came  to 
Tokyo.    I  accepted  his  invitation. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Tokyo  I  registered  at  the  Im- 
perial Hotel,  which  is  owned  by  the  Japanese  imperial 
family.  This  hotel  is  the  finest  in  Tokyo  and  is  the 
centre  of  social  and  diplomatic  entertainments. 

Remembering  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Morris.  I  called 
at  the  embasy  and  was  received  most  graciously.  Mor- 
ris was  as  delightful  as  ever.  Upon  my  request  he  gave 
me  a  fine  autographed  photograph  of  himself.  We 
chatted  along  merrily,  but  not  a  word  from  him  on 
Korea.  "The  right  way  has  the  right-of-way."  and  I 
felt  confident  that  before  sailing  for  America  I  would 
get  from  Mr.  Morris  some  expression  on  the  Korean 
atrocities. 

Within  the  week,  and  on  the  night  before  my  ship 
sailed  for  home,  a  dinner-dance  was  given  at  the  Im- 
perial Hotel  and  the  society  columns  announced  that 
the  diplomatic  corps  expected  to  attend.  This  was  my 
last  chance  to  see  Morris.  I  grasped  it.  The  scene 
was  a  delightful  one  and  the  company  a  distinguished 
gathering.  In  order  to  make  room  for  the  dancers  the 
tables  had  been  changed,  and  when  I  entered  the  dining- 
room  dressed  in  the  full  evening  regalia  as  worn  in 
Manila,  which  is  made  up  of  black  trousers  and  a 
snow-white  mess  jacket,  the  head  waiter  must  have 
taken  me  for  some  visiting  celebrity,  for  he  ushered  me 
over  to  a  table  near  the  party  of  Ambassador  Morris. 

After  a  splendid  dinner  the  dancing  started  and  the 
evening  became  a  very  merry  one.  It  is  still  very 
"moist"  in  Japan,  but  all  was  very  decorous  and  well- 
bred. 

Sitting  next  to  Mr.  Morris  was  a  well-known  diplo- 
matic agent  of  the  American  government.  The  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  party  were  dancing.  Soon 
Mr.  Morris  changed  his  seat  and  I  took  my  chance. 
Going  to  his  table  I  said,  "Your  Excellency,  I  have 
come  to  say  good-by,  as  I  am  sailing  in  the  morning, 
but  before  doing  so  I  must  ask  you  a  pointed  question. 
Do  you  intend  to  take  any  steps  to  bring  to  a  stop  the 
terrible  atrocities  now  going  on  in  Korea?  You  know 
all  about  them.  You  have  a  full  report  of  the  whole 
terrible  business."  The  ambassador  quickly  replied, 
"W  iat  can  America  do?  Think  of  our  record  in  the 
Philippines  during  the  Spanish-American  war  and  of 
the  water-cure  given  to  the  Spanish  and  Filipinos.  We 
c;  do  nothing."  "Yes,"  I  replied,  "the  record  is 
■nst  us  in  this  matter,  but  we  certainly  have  pro- 
sed since  then;  those  events  happened  twenty  years 
ago."  The  dancers  were  returning  to  the  tables  and  I 
bowed  and  withdrew. 


This  incident  justly  shows  how  the  mind  of  Roland 
S.  Morris  runs  on  the  whole  Japanese  question,  and  it 
is  now  no  surprise  tc  read  in  the  press  of  our  country 
that  he  is  going  around  making  speeches  pleading  the 
cause  of  Japan  in  her  controversy  with  the  United 
States.    Mr.  Morris  should  be  recalled  immediately. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Priest's  Heart. 
It   was    Sir  John,   the   fair  young  priest, 

He   strode   up    off   the    strand ; 
But   seven   fisher   maidens   he    left   behind, 

All  dancing  hand  in  hand. 

*  He   came   unto    the   wise-wife's   house : 
"Now,   mother,   to   prove   your  art ; 
To  charm   May   Carleton's  merry  blue  eyes 
Out  of  a  young  man's  heart." 

"My  son,  you  went  for  a  holy  man, 

Whose  heart  was  set  on  high ; 
Go  sing  in  your  psalter  and  read  in  your  books : 

Man's  love  fleets  lightly  by." 

"I    had   liever   to   talk   with    May    Carleton 
Than  with  all  the  saints  in  heaven  ; 

I   had  liever  to  sit  by  May  Carleton 
Than   climb  the   spheres  seven. 

"I  have  watched  and  fasted  early  and  late. 

I  have  prayed  to  all  above ; 
But  find  no  cure  save  church-yard  mold 

For  the  pain  which  men  call  love." 

"Now   heaven   forfend  that   ill   grow  worse. 

Enough    that   ill    be    ill. 
1  know  a  spell  to  draw  May  Carleton. 

And  bend  her  to  your  will." 

"If  thou  didst  that  which  thou  can  do. 

Wise  woman  though  thou  be, 
I  would  run,  and  run,  and  bury  myself 

In  the  surge  of  yonder  sea. 

"Scathless  for  me  are  maid  and  wife. 

And  scathless  shall  they  bide. 
Yet  charm  May  Carleton's  eyes  from  the  heart 

That  aches  in  my  left  side." 

She  charmed  him  with  the  white  witchcraft, 

She   charmed   him   with   the   biack ; 
But  he  turned  his  fair  young  face  to  the  wall 
Till   she  heard  his  heart-strings   crack. 

— Charles  Kingsley. 
• 

A  Woman's  Love. 
A   sentinel  angel  sitting  high  in  glory 
Heard  this  shrill  wail  ring  out  from   Purgatory: 
"Have  mercy,  mighty  angel,   hear  my  story ! 

"I  loved — and,  blind  with  passionate  love.   I   fell. 
Love  brought  me  down  to  death,    and  death   to   Hell. 
For  God  is  just, -and  death  for  sin  is  well. 

"I   do  not  rage  against   His  high  decree, 
Nor  for  myself  do  ask  that  grace  shall  be ; 
But   for  my  love  on  earth  who  mourns  for  me. 

"Great  Spirit !     Let  me  see  my  love  again 
And  comfort  him   one  hour,   and   I  were  fain 
To  pay  a  thousand  years  of  fire  and  pain." 

Then  said  the  pitying  angel :     "Nay,   repent 
That   wild   vow  1      Look,   the   dial   finger's   bent 
Down  to   the   last   hour  of   thy   punishment!" 

But  still  she  wailed,  "I  pray  thee,   let   me  go  ! 
I  can  not  rise  to  peace  and  leave  him  so. 
Oh,   let  me   soothe   him  in  his  bitter  woe !" 

The   brazen   gates  ground   suddenly  ajar, 
And  upward,  joyous,  like  a  rising  star. 
She  rose  and  vanished  in  the  ether  far. 

But   soon  adown  the  dying  sunset  sailing. 
And  like  a  wounded  bird  her  pinions  trailing. 
She   fluttered   back,    with   broken-hearted   wailing. 

She  sobbed,  "I   found  him  by  the  summer  sea 

Reclined,  his  head  upon  a  maiden's  knee — 

She  curled  his  hair  and  kissed  him.     Woe  is  me !" 

She  wept.  "Now  let  my  punishment  begin  ! 
I  have  been  fond  and  foolish.  Let  me  in 
To  expiate  my  sorrow  and  my  sin." 

The  angel  answered,   "Nay.  sad  soul,  go  higher  ! 
To  be  deceived  in  your  true  heart's  desire 
Was   bitterer   than   a   thousand   years   of   fire !" 

— John  Hay, 

■■» 

It  is  quite  true  that  riches  are  to  be  gained  by  play- 
writing,  but  Clyde  Fitch  and  other  noted  dramatists 
suffered  some  lean  years  accumulating  experience  be- 
fore they  accumulated  a  big  grub  stake.  It  seems  as  if 
later-day  successes  must  arise  out  of  the  ashes  of  earlier 
failures  by  the  same  playwright.  Even  Barrie  had  his 
early  flivvers.  And  often  a  play  bearing  the  earmarks 
of  success  has  to  be  worked  over  before  a  metropolitan 
production  so  often  that  the  author  finally  feels  his 
brain  has  been  run  through  a  roller  and  then  hung  on  a 
line  to  dry.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  a  play  isn't  so 
much  written  as  rewritten.  Moreover,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  angles  of  the  playwriting  industry  is  button- 
holing a  producer  so  that  one  may  have  one's  opus  pre- 
sented and  acquire  a  healthy  set  of  income  taxes. 


It  is  curious  to  note  how  deaf-mutism  varies  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  In  Switzerland,  for  instance,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  cretinism.  245  per  100,000  of  the 
inhabitants  suffer  from  it,  whereas  the  general  average 
among  European  countries  is  seventy-nine,  and  in  the 
United  States  sixty-eight  per  100.000. 


It  is  estimated  that  5,000,000  of  the  better  class  of 
Germans  are  planning  to  depart  for  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Rev.  J.  J.  Muir.  for  thirty-two  years  pastor  of 
the  Temple  Baptist  Church  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
selected  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate,  succeed- 
ing Rev.  F.  J.  Prettyman. 

Miss  Adella  M.  Stewart  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  woman  to  be  appointed  a  national  bank  ex- 
aminer. She  is  assistant  chief  of  the  examining  di- 
vision office  of  the  controller  of  the  currency,  Treasury 
Department,  and  her  promotion  was  the  result  of  the 
unusual  ability  which  she  displayed  in  her  work.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Washington  College  of  Law  and 
has  been  admitted  to  the  bar. 

To  be  the  world's  only  woman  bishop  is  something 
of  a  distinction.  But  Mrs.  Alma  White  is  only  mod- 
erately enthusiastic  about  it.  For  more  than  6000  years, 
she  says,  woman  has  been  held  in  slavery  on  the  score 
of  having  caused  the  fall  of  man;  and  for  nearly  2000 
years  of  that  time  has  been  additionally  burdened  be- 
cause of  the  mistaken  impression  that  Paul  said  she 
should  keep  silent  in  the  churches. 

William  J.  Flynn  of  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
born  in  Xew  York  in  1867,  and  he  and  his  family  have 
always  held  it  as  their  residence.  In  and  around  it  he 
has  always  centered  his  activities.  Thus  he  became  a 
hunter  of  coiners  and  Black  Handers  and  kept  the  crim- 
inal classes  very  much  on  the  move.  His  pursuit  of  the 
German  plotters  during  the  European  war  was  one  of 
the  best  pieces  of  detective  work  he  ever  did,  and  de- 
spite all  reports  to  the  contrary,  it  was  through  his 
planning  that  there  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities 
the  famous  portfolio  of  Dr.  Albert. 

Robert  W.  Chambers,  a  New  Yorker,  whose  talent 
first  dawned  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  has  a  five 
and  perhaps  a  six-figure  income  from  his  novels  de- 
scriptive of  present-day  foibles.  He  began  life  as  an 
art  student,  and  finally  reached  the  distinction  of  being 
a  designer  of  snappy  and  appealing  pictures  for  such 
publications  as  Life  and  Vogue.  In  Paris  he  learned  all 
about  studio  life  and  watched  the  life  and  manners  of 
that  city  of  gayetv.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he 
put  out  as  wide  and  varied  a  product  of  literature  as 
any  author  ever  offered,  and  hence,  as  his  wares  pleased 
so  many  kinds  of  patrons  of  the  fiction  shop,  he  soon 
had  one  of  the  largest  followings  in  America. 

Alfred  E.  Smith,  until  quite  lately  the  governor  of 
New  York,  was  a  newsboy  for  a  time,  but  the  trucking 
business  and  the  work  around  the  Fulton  fish  market 
when  he  grew  larger  absorbed  much  of  the  time  of  this 
real  Xew  Yorker.  Then  came  politics,  beginning  with 
the  office  of  process  server  and  running  the  whole 
gamut  of  preferment.  As  a  member  of  the  legislature 
Alfred  E.  Smith  won  the  good  opinion  of  many  persons, 
and  when  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  called 
there  were  those  who  said  that  his  was  one  of  the 
brightest  minds  there.  After  his  term  as  executive  of 
the  state  AI  Smith  has  gone  back  to  the  East  Side  of 
Manhattan,  where  he  was  born  and  bred,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family,  which  is  a  numerous  one,  he 
is  enjoying  the  first  retirement  from  public  life  which 
he  has  had  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

A  real  soldier  of  fortune  who  became  a  commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  Polish  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
after  having  returned  only  five  months  ago  to  the  United 
States  and  "civies,"  could  no  longer  resist  the  call  of  the 
khaki  and  the  bugle  and  in  consequence  enlisted  as  a 
"buck"  private  at  the  United  States  army  recruiting 
headquarters.  This  youthful  hero  of  campaigns  against 
the  Germans  and  Bolsheviki  is  Josef  Zalot,  nineteen 
years  old.  In  1917  he  joined  the  Polish  volunteers, 
after  being  educated  in  Philadelphia,  his  native  city, 
and  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  at  Camp 
Niagara,  Ontario,  Canada.  After  considerable  fighting 
at  Rheims  and  the  Champagne  country,  followed  by 
the  armistice,  he  studied  at  a  French  school  of  arms. 
He  accompanied  General  Haller's  army  in  the  spring 
of  1919  to  the  Polish  front  to  fight  against  the  Rus- 
sians, and  at  the  end  of  that  campaign  returned  home. 
He  is  now  a  buck  private  in  the  Eighteenth  Infantry  at 
Camp  Dix.  New  Jersey,  studying  for  examinations  as 
a  second  lieutenant. 

The  American  theatre  has  recorded  fame  or  failure 
for  many  aspiring  young  men  and  women,  and  in  this 
modern  age  it  is  hard  to  predict  which  popular  per- 
sonage of  today's  stage  will  even  be  remembered  to- 
morrow. There  are  a  few  exceptions,  howaver.  Notable 
among  them  is  the  name  of.  Eugene  O'Neill.  Four 
years  ago  he  was  practically  unknown.  Now  he  is 
hailed  as  the  greatest  American  play-builder  of  the 
future.  Although  O'Neill  attempted  various  business 
careers,  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  he  has  been  ? 
child  of  the  theatre.  On  October  16.  18S8,  he  was  born 
in  what  was  then  called  the  old  Barrett  House,  at  Forty- 
Third  Street  and  Broadway.  From  that  time  until  he 
was  seven  years  old  his  life  was  spent  living  in  hotels 
and  boarding-houses,  while  his  father,  James  O'Neill, 
played  the  famous  old  Dumas  drama,  "Monte  Cristo," 
in  every  town  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  large 
enough  to  support  a  theatre.  As  he  spent  the  first  few 
years  of  his  life  going  from  one  town  to  another  he 
continued  to  spend  his  school  days  changing  from  this 
school  to  that;  first  a  Catholic  school  in  New  York, 
next  De  La  Salle  Institute,  then  Bett's  Academy,  and 
finally  Princeton  University. 
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MUST  WE  FIGHT  JAPAN? 

» 

Walter  B.  Pitkin  Presents  the  Question  from  Many  Different 
Points  of  View. 


Ten  years  ago  there  were  certain  persons  who  said 
that  Germany  intended  to  wage  an  aggressive  war  for 
the  domination  of  Europe.  The  world  in  general 
laughed.  Pacifists  said  that  war  of  any  sort  was  im- 
possible, that  the  day  of  war  was  gone  forever.  Not 
until  the  guns  were  actually  at  work  did  we  cease  from 
saying  that  war  with  Germany  was  unthinkable,  incon- 
ceivable. 

We  are  now  being  told  that  war  with  Japan  is  un- 
thinkable, inconceivable.  The  same  poverty  of  im- 
agination is  expressed  in  the  same  poverty  of  language. 
But  war  with  Japan  is  not  inconceivable  for  the  same 
reason  that  war  with  Germany  was  supposed  to  be  in 
conceivable  ten  years  ago.  It  is  inconceivable  because 
the  inconceivable  has  already  happened,  and  we  have 
had  enough  of  the  inconceivable.  Americans  in  par- 
ticular are  saying  that  there  can  be  no  war  with  Japan 
because  the  world  has  had  enough  of  war  and  is  tired 
of  war.  None  the  less,  says  Professor  Pitkin,  there 
are  other  Americans,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  who  be- 
lieve that  there  is  only  one  problem,  and  that  is :  How 
soon  shall  we  be  fighting  Japan,  and  how  shall  we 
manage  it  so  as  to  win?  The  chances  of  grave  trouble 
with  Tapan  in  the  near  future,  says  the  author,  are  im- 
mensely greater  than  our  chance?  of  trouble  with  Ger- 
many were  ten  years  ago.  American  and  Japanese  in- 
terests are  already  in  sharp  conflict  in  many  places. 
Even  within  the  last  few  days  we  have  seen  a  sudden 
intensification  of  the  controversy  over  the  island  of 
Yap.  Siberia,  China,  Korea  are  slumbering  volcanoes, 
and  their  slumber  does  not  seem  to  be  very  profound. 
This  large  volume  is  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed  as 
alarmist,  sensational,  or  based  on  immature  knowledge. 
It  is  obviously  both  competent  and  cautious.  It  exam- 
ines the  situation  from  every  point  of  view,  the  local 
point  of  view  as  existing  in  California  as  well  as  the 
wider  point  of  view  of  world  politics.  And  it  may  be 
said  that  it  gives  due  weght  to  the  forces  of  national 
sentiment,  a  factor  too  often  neglected  by  the  utilitarian 
mind. 

The  author  enumerates  the  resemblances  of  policy 
between  pre-war  Germany  and  Japan  of  today,  and 
there  is  one  of  those  resemblances  not  without  its  sig- 
nificance on  the  naturalization  question.  Germany,  as 
we  know,  did  all  that  she  could  to  retain  the  allegiance 
of  her  subjects  who  had  gone  to  live  in  other  countries. 
Japan  does  the  same: 

The  Civil  Code  of  Japan,  Volume  3,  Article  66,  states,  "A 
child  is  a  Japanese  if  his  or  her  father  is  a  Japanese  at  the 
time  of  his  or  her  birth."  Thus  every  boy  and  girl  born  in  a 
Japanese  workman's  family  in  Hawaii  or  California  is  a  Jap- 
anese citizen.  And  the  boy  is  legally  bound  to  render  mili- 
tary service  in  the  ivlikado's  army  between  his  seventeenth 
and  fortieth  years.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  he  can 
avoid  this  duty  and  that  is  to  renounce  formally  his  al- 
legiance to  Japan  in  a  regular  form  provided  by  the  Japanese 
government,  and  then  wait  until  the  Japanese  government 
formally   accepts  this  renunciation. 

The  author  says  that  this  is  a  remarkable  state  of 
affairs.  Certainly  it  is.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Martin  of  the 
University  of  California  says:  "If  before  the  age  of 
seventeen  a  Japanese  has  not  expatriated  himself  .  .  . 
the  act  can  not  be  effected  until  he  has  satisfied  the 
military  requirements.  .  .  .  Should  a  Japanese  (In 
America)  return  to  Japan  he  would  be  held  for  military 
duty  and  his  American  citzenship  (if  he  enjoyed  such) 
would  not  be  recognized" : 

Do  you  see  what  this  means  as  to  the  status  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Japanese  born  in  the  United  States?  Our  laws  treat 
all  children  born  in  our  land  as  citizens.  Thus  we  have  in 
Hawaii  and  California  today  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  born 
of  Japanese  parents  possessing  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Americans.  These  children  will  not  go  to  Japan  in  any  num- 
bers. They  will  remain  here,  grow  up  with  the  country, 
marry,  have  children  of  their  own,  and  permanently  establish 
their  line  here.  If,  however,  their  fathers  did  not  render  mili- 
tary service  to  Japan,  or  if,  having  rendered  it,  they  applied 
for  expatriation  in  vain,  then  all  these  boys  and  girls  born  in 
our  land  must  remain  Japanese  citizens,  subject  to  military 
service  under  the  Mikado;  and  all  their  children  and  their 
children's  children,  and  thus  to  the  end  of  time. 

It  is  from  the  purely  military  point  of  view  that  this 
book,  for  the  moment,  is  being  considered.  Who  would 
be  the  winner  in  an  American-Japanese  war,  and  how? 
What  would  be  the  plans  of  attack  and  defense?  And 
here  the  author  gives  us  some  unpleasant  opinions. 
He  tells  us  that  there  are  three  impregnable  countries 
— Japan,  America,  and  Russia.  Japan,  in  a  purely  de- 
fensive war,  is  the  most  powerful  country  on  earth, 
bar  only  America: 

It  may  aid  the  American  reader  in  grasping  the  true  in- 
wardness of  this  situation  if  we  translate  it  into  American 
geography.  Japan  proper  is  a  little  larger  than  California. 
Her  continental  possessions,  leaving  Shantung  entirely  out  of 
the  reckoning,  of  course  are  more  than  three  times  the  size 
I  of  California  and  are  much  more  easily  developed,  particularly 
■  in  agriculture.  Now,  break  California  up  into  thousands  of 
islands,  scatter  these  from  two  to  four  hundred  miles  off 
shore,  and  then  give  her  absolute  dominion  over  our  whole 
line  of  Pacific  Coast  states  and  Arizona.  Think  now  merely 
of  a  picture  of  Japan's  continental  power  in  defensive  war- 
fare. Later  we  shall  ask  you  to  consider  a  similar  picture 
from  a  slightly  different  angle. 

The  country  that  must  fight  an  enemy  several  thou 


sand  miles  overseas  is  at  an  almost  hopeless  disadvan- 
tage.    A  German  expert  said  truly  that  "an  army  de-  |  not  make  war  upon  America  at  the  present  time 


pendent  for  all  its  supplies  upon  a  land-and-water  rear 
line  eight  thousand  miles  long  is  beaten  before  the 
first  shot  is  fired."  Germany  herself  proved  this  in  her 
war  against  the  Hereros  and  Hottentots.  The  Allied 
forces  were  unable  to  invade  Germany.  Great  Britain 
could  not  take  Gallipoli   from  the  Turks : 

Look  closely  at  Japan,  her  power,  and  her  position.  It  will 
amaze  you,  unless  you  happen  to  have  thoroughly  mastered 
the  geography  and  economics  of  Asia.  In  the  strategic 
potency  of  her  lands  there  is  only  one  country  elsewhere  on 
earth  at  all  comparable  with  her,  and  that  is  the  United 
States,  though  of  course  the  two  lands  differ  enormously  in 
their  economic  aspects.  Old  Japan  is  a  vast  archipelago  that 
completely  dominates,  the  mainland  of  Asia  for  more  than 
twenty-five  hundred  miles.  To  grasp  this  one  fact,  imagine, 
if  you  will,  Newfoundland  and  all  the  islands  of  our  West 
Indies,  from  Cuba  down  to  the  tiniest  of  the  Bahamas,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Newfoundland  to 
Panama.  Put  them  from  two  to  four  hundred  miles  out  at  sea, 
sprinkle  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  reefs  and  rocks  at  incon- 
venient spots  all  about  them,  make  most  of  their  shores  sheer 
cliffs,  then  put  on  them  sixty  million  brisk,  seafaring  folk, 
all  as  good  sailors  as  the  British  and  Scotch  and  all  per- 
fectly organized  under  a  militaristic  autocracy.  Then  you 
will  get  half  the  idea,  but  only  half.     In  fact,  not  quite  half. 

Suppose,  says  the  author,  that  America  alone  had 
undertaken  an  offensive  war  against  Germany.  Even  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteenist  could  have  predicted  the  result. 
We  should  have  been  "involved  in  ruin  so  complete 
that  even  Germany's  plight  today  would  seem  comfort- 
able in  contrast" : 

Japan  is  twice  as  far  from  America's  ultimate  base  of  sup- 
plies as  Germany  is.  Hence,  on  the  most  conservative  basis 
of  estimating  such  matters,  Japan  would  be  four  times  as 
difficult  to   attack  on  her  own  ground   as   Germany  would  be. 

If  it  took  890,000  British  soldiers  to  conquer  75,000  Boers 
who  had  no  navy  at  all,  it  would  take  at  least  as  many  Ameri- 
cans to  defeat  every  75,000  Japanese  protected  on  their  own 
ground  by  a  modern  navy  and  the  most  highly  organized  mili- 
tarism in  the  world. 

As  Japan  would  easily  put  an  army  of  5,000,000  in  the  field 
for  a  defensive  war,  the  United  States  would  have  to  send 
against  her  eventually  an  army  at  least  sixty-six  times  as 
large  as  the  British  sent  against  the  Boers.  That  would  mean 
an  American  expeditionary  force  of  a  mere  58,740,000  men. 

Now  we  will  suppose  that  every  American  ship  was 
pressed  into  transport  service  in  the  event  of  an  offen- 
sive war  against  Japan.  In  October,  1920,  America 
possessed  3404  vessels  of  a  total  tonnage  of  16,918,212 
tons.  What  sort  of  an  army  could  be  maintained  by 
such  a  transport  fleet?     Less  than  a  million  men: 

Of  course,  in  reality,  not  more  than  one-half  of  that  fleet 
could  be  diverted  to  such  a  purpose  during  the  first  year  of  a 
Far  Eastern  war.  Not  only  do  we  lack  officers  and  seamen 
and  Western  terminal  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  such 
a  horde  of  vessels ;  but  we  could  not  cut  off  our  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  so  abruptly,  as  we  depend  on  merchantmen 
for  many  basic  supplies.  At  the  end  of  a  year  of  the  most 
strenuous  and  costly  reorganization,  coupled  with  much  more 
shipbuilding,  we  might  have  the  equivalent  of  that  fleet  in  the 
Far  Eastern  service.  And  during  this  year  we  should  find  our- 
selves confronted,  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  with  a  power- 
ful navy  operating  in  its  home  waters,  behind  a  tremendous 
mine  barrage  and  backed  up  by  an  army  of  from  3,000,000  to 
5,000,000  soldiers,  all  intrenched  behind  excellent  land  forti- 
fications. 

The  American  navy  is  more  than  twice  as  powerful 
as  the  Japanese,  but  none  the  less  there  are  some  con- 
siderations that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of: 

There  are,  however,  three  facts  of  prime  importance  that 
nullify  this  physical  superiority  of  our  fleet.  The  first  is  our 
great  distance  from  Japan  and  the  strategic  weakness  of  our 
line  of  supply  between  San  Francisco  and  Manila.  The  second 
is  the  division  of  our  fleet  into  two  parts,  which  are  more 
than  five  thousand  miles  removed  from  each  other,  one  in 
the  Pacific  and  the  other  in  the  Atlantic.  And  the  third  is- 
the  appalling  shortage  of  trained  personnel  on  all  our  vessels, 
which  is  so  grave  that,  according  to  naval  authorities  who 
were  interviewed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  recently,  it  would 
consume  at  least  a  year  to  make  the  fleet  fit  to  fight  even  if 
it  were  reunited  in  a  single  body  and  fully  officered  and 
manned.  This  opinion  has  been  subscribed  to  by  several  naval 
officers  whom  I  consulted  at  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego. 
Some  of  them  asserted  that,  in  its  desperate  efforts  to  keep 
the  boats  intact,  the  recruiting  officers  were  now  refraining 
from  too  close  scrutiny  of  the  age  and  the  origin  of  would-be 
sailors,  with  the  result  that  fourteen-year-old  boys  in  con- 
siderable numbers  may  now  be  found  aboard  our  battleships. 
One  very  intelligent  quartermaster  added  that  it  seemed  fairly 
easy  to  secure  recruits  for  the  Atlantic  fleet,  but  very  hard 
to  hold  them  on  the  Pacific  side,  where  desertions  were  fre- 
quent. And  a  lieutenant  at  San  Diego  said  that  the  boys 
lately  recruited  were  so  green  and  reckless  that  he  was  afraid 
to  turn  in  whenever  his  vessel  put  to  sea  for  manceuvres. 

The  author  turns  for  a  moment  to  a  strategical  con- 
sideration of  the  Philippines.  Could  the  islands  be  de- 
fended? He  says  no.  An  American  ship  plying  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Manila  would  be  under  attack 
for  a  thousand  miles,  and  to  the  south  of  that  track 
there  are  more  than  a  hundred  islands : 

The  British,  French,  and  Italian  navies  combined  were  un- 
able to  hold  in  check  the  German  submarines,  when  Germany 
was  driven  off  the  high  seas.  What  could  the  American  navy 
do  in  overcoming  the  Japanese  submarines,  when  the  whole 
of  Japan  itself  is  on  the  high  seas  and  its  outposts  scattered 
so  widely?  Js  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  naval  experts  who 
Itave  spoken  on  this  matter  agree  that,  from  the  military 
point  of  viezv  alone,  the  United  States  could  not  prevent  Japan 
from    conquering    the   Philippines? 

But  we  need  not  be  terrified,  says  the  author,  unneces- 
sarily. If  it  is  so  difficult  for  America  to  attack  Japan, 
it  is  equally  difficult  for  Japan  to  attack  America: 

All  this  need  not  terrify  us  in  this  Japanese  crisis.  For 
happily  the  converse  of  the  predicament  is  equally  true.  Japan 
could  not  wage  a  successful  war  with  the  United  States  on 
our  own  ground.  To  attack  the  California  coast  with  the 
idea  of  landing  and  holding  it  would  require  fifty  times  as 
many  men  and  fifty  times  as  much  material  as  Japan  would 
need  for  taking  all  Eastern  Siberia,  which  is  immeasurably 
more  valuable  to  her  than  our  whole  Pacific  Coast. 

Now  we  begin  to  understand  something  of  the  diplo- 
matic attitude  of  Japan.     She  knows  well  that  she  can 

If 


she  were  to  seize  the  Philippines  she  must  at  once  fight 
Great  Britain,  whose  naval  base  at  Hongkong  would 
be  ruined  and  who  could  not  tolerate  such  a  blanketing 
of  China.  Australia  would  not  tolerate  such  an  ap- 
proach to  herself.  And  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  as 
a  matter  of  sentiment,  would  instantly  throw  their 
weight  on  the  side  of  America: 

It  is  this  extraordinary  military  deadlock  that  explains  a 
number  of  things  which  have  mystified  editors  and  students 
of  Oriental  affairs.  It  explains  the  pronounced  forbearance 
of  the  Japanese  government  in  the  face  of  the  harsh  dis- 
criminatory land  law  just  approved  by  the  California  referen- 
dum. It  explains  the  marked  restraint  that  same  government 
has  maintained  in  the  presence  of  local  boycotts  against  Jap- 
anese farmers  and  storekeepers  here  and  there  in  California 
and  the  occasional  expulsion  of  Japanese  settlers  from  a  few 
rural  districts,  usually  under  the  leadership  of  the  local  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Up  to  the  date  of  this  present  writing  (January 
10,  1921)  the  Japanese  government  has  exerted  itself  scrupu- 
lously to  hold  in  check  the  anti-American  demonstrations  that 
have  been  breaking  out  in  Tokyo  and  elsewhere,  and  it  has 
confined  its  own  official  efforts  to  filing  polite  protestations 
with  our  State  Department  and  asking  that  "something  be 
done  about  it."  We  are  still  in  the  stage  of  diplomatic 
amenities. 

This  is  not  at  all  after  the  manner  of  that  same  Japan 
which  made  ruinous  demands  of  China  only  a  few  years  ago 
and  less  than  six  months  ago  defended  its  ''honor"  valiantly 
at  Nikolaievsk,  of  which  more  later.  But  even  more  puzzling 
is  the  Japanese  government's  determination  to  keep  secret  the 
new  arrangements  which  it  must  make  with  us  over  the  Cali- 
fornia crisis.  In  this  latest  situation  we  find  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  almost  ludicrous  predicament  of  both  the  Jap- 
anese  and   the   American   militarists. 


Here,  too,  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  Siberian 
situation.  We  may  remonstrate,  but  we  can  do  noth- 
ing. We  can  not  turn  the  Japanese  out  of  Siberia.  It 
is  too  far  away: 

So  surely  as  Japan  can  not  back  up  her  wishes  on  this  side 
of  the  Pacific  with  force,  just  so  surely  can  not  the  United 
States  make  a  similar  move  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific. 
Japan  knows  the  futility  of  landing  troops  in  California.  Our 
War  and  Navy  Departments  know  the  futility  of  landing 
troops  in  Sakhalin,  to  oust  the  Japanese  from  Russia.  Here 
we  come  upon  the  one  simple  explanation  of  the  lamentable 
breakdown  of  our  once  glorious  "open-door"  policy  in  China  ; 
our  shrewd  inaction  with  regard  to  Japan's  irresistible  in- 
vasion and  absorption  of  Korea,  whose  last  death-throws  we 
are  now  hearing;  our  failure  to  back  up  the  Chinese  delegation 
at  the  peace  conference  in  the  face  of  outrageous  demands 
pushed  and  achieved  by  the  astute  Elder  Statesmen  ;  and  our 
recent  pointless  letter-writing  about  our  Asiatic  policy,  so 
suavely  ignored  and  later  misinterpreted  by  Tokyo.  Here,  too, 
we  have  an  equally  complete  and  rational  explanation  of  Japan's 
headlong  conquests  on  the  mainland  of  Asia,  her  ruthless 
demands  upon  China  during  the  world  war,  and  her  genteel 
paper  protests  to  Washington  against  the  California  land  law, 
followed  by  her  efforts  to  keep  all  negotiations  and  the  new 
"Gentlemen's  Agreement"  secret. 

A  threat  of  war  from  Japan  would  be  received  with 
a  polite  smile  in  America.  A  similar  threat  of  war 
from  America  would  be  received  with  a  polite  smile  in 
Japan : 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Japanese  government  is  in  a 
most  painful  dilemma.  If  it  stands  consistently  upon  its 
avowed  rights  and  its  resolve  to  win  the  full  rights  of  emi- 
gration and  citizenship  which  it  has  repeatedly  assured  its 
own  people  it  would  do,  it  will  inevitably  expose  its  own 
incompetence  to  secure  those  rights ;  and  such  an  exposure 
would  certainly  precipitate  a  grave  political  crisis  in  Japan. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  accepts  the  fact  that  it  can  not  force 
the  hand  of  California,  still  less  of  the  United  States,  not  even 
by  military  aggression,  it  will  then  consistently  acquiesce  in 
discriminatory  legislation  against  its  subjects  on  our  Pacific 
Coast;  and  this  will  infuriate  the  ardent  nationalists  and  the 
jingoes  of  Japan  and  perhaps  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  government.  Its  one  easy  way  out  is  to  conceal  this 
dilemma  from  its  own  people.  And,  as  luck  will  have  it.  our 
own  State  Department  can  readily  be  persuaded  to  do  its  share 
in  this  covenant  of  silence ;  for  it  finds  itself  in  precisely 
the  same  sort  of  a  dilemma  with  regard  to  its  Asiatic  policy. 
Our  old  and  beloved  "open-door"  policy  in  China  and  our 
hazy  fervor  for  self-determination  ("except  in  those  cases 
where  we  want  to  do  somebody's  determining  for  him,  as  in  . 
Mexico  and  Haiti)  have  both  become,  so  far  as  Asia  is  con- 
cerned, idle  rhetoric,  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  namely. 
our  physical  inability  to  practice  what  we  preach.  Our  for- 
eign trade  interests  are  eager  to  see  the  "open-door"  policy 
maintained  in  China,  and  powerful  financial  interests  arc 
equally  anxious  to  have  a  door  now  closed  pried  open — the 
door  to   Siberia. 

Why  then,  the  reader  may  ask,  should  we  at  all  con- 
sider the  question  of  war  with  Japan?  The  author 
must  be  left  to  answer  that  question  for  himself,  and 
he  does  so,  partly  by  references  to  broad  considerations 
of  Asiatic  policies  as  a  whole,  partly  by  a  considera- 
tion of  a  "now  or  never"  attitude  on  the  part  of  Japan, 
and  partly  in  other  ways. 

Must  We  Fight  Japan?  By  Walter  B.  Pitkin. 
New  York :  The  Century  Company ;  $2.50. 


The  folding  fan  came  originally  from  Japan.  In  the 
East  fans  were  carried  by  both  sexes  and  were  much 
used  at  important  ceremonies.  The  Japanese  had  war 
fans,  colored  bright,  bright  red,  and  there  are  some  fans 
which  have  a  small  poinard  concealed  in  the  handle. 
The  folding  fan  was  introduced  to  England  in  Henry 
VIII's  time,  coming  from  Italy,  to  which  it  had  been 
introduced  by  Catherine  de  Medici. 


Reports  from  the  American  consul  in  Belgium  show 
that  at  the  end  of  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  about 
61.775  acres  out  of  148,260  acres  of  war-swept  soil  had 
been  put  into  condition   fit   for  cultivation. 


The  annual  agricultural  income  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  estimated  at  $400,000,000.  which  amount   r< 
resents  half  the  total  industrial  income  of  the  h\ 


Fifty  thousand  miles  of  navigable  water 
by  the  River  Amazon  and  its  tributaries. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the 
week  ending  February  26,  1921,  were  $102,- 
400,000  ;  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year,  $126,300,000;   a  decrease  of  $23,900,000, 


Consolidated  statement  of  condition  of  all 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  at  the  close  of 
business  February  25th  shows  gains  in  all  of 
the  principal  total  items  during  the  week. 
Total  gold  rose  $24,710,000;  total  gold  re- 
serves, $7,661,000;  total  reserves,  $4,009,000; 
total  bills  on  hand,  $35,475,000 ;  total  earning 
assets,  $35,227,000;  total  resources,  $5,030,- 
000.  Gains  of  more  than  $28,000,000  in  the 
gold     settlement     fund    and     of    more    than 
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$9,000,000   in  the  gold  redemption   fund  were 
features  of  the  report. 


Business  sentiment  is  somefhat  mixed,  and 
while  in  some  lines  there  is  improvement,  all 
signs  indicate  a  period  of  hand-to-mouth 
business,  based  upon  immediate  requirements 
for  prompt  delivery.  Whatever  opinion  may 
have  been  entertained  a  month  or  two  months 
ago,  it  is  now  clear  that  the  process  of  placing 
business  upon  a  level  fairly  comparable  with 
that  which  prevailed  prior  to  1914  is  in 
progress  (says  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York  on  business  conditions). 

Retail  prices  and  labor  costs  have  not  kept 
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pace  with  falling  commodity  prices.  Labor 
costs  must  be  readjusted  to  new  price  levels 
in  an  orderly  fashion  with  ihe  greatest  pos- 
sible recognition  of  the  social  problems  in- 
volved. Viewing  the  matter  as  a  whole,  fur- 
ther lowering  of  retail  prices  must  come  be- 
fore the  business  situation  can  be  said  to  be 
once  more  in  stable  equilibrium.  Retail  prices, 
as  is  usual  on  a  falling  market,  have  lagged 
behind  the  downward  movement  of  wholesale 
prices  and  their  adjustment  has  been  delayed 
by  the  introduction  during  the  past  few  years 
of  a  temporary  speculative  element  into  the 
circle  of  distribution.  These  speculative  mid- 
dlemen, who  for  the  most  part  serve  no  eco- 
nomic purpose,  have  largely  been  eliminated 
by  rapidly  falling  commodity  prices,  but  the 
effect    of  their   presence   is   still   felt   to   some 
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extent  in  the  unduly  high  cost  of  much  of  the 
present  retailers'  stocks,  as  well  as  in  a  gen- 
eral lowering  of  the  standards  of  commercial 
morality  and  a  disregard  of  trade  conditions. 

It  is  difficult  to  conduct  business  at  a  profit 
in  a  period  of  sharply  declining  prices.  Pre- 
cipitous declines  in  commodity  markets  are 
believed  to  be  passed,  except  in  the  case  of 
iron  and  steel  and  a  few  other  commodities 
where  the  full  forces  of  readjustment  have 
not  yet  been  felt.  Even  with  a  continued  de- 
clining tendency,  normal  business  at  a  satis- 
factory profit  is  entirely  possible.  The  enor- 
mous expansion  in  the  United  States  during 
the  thirty  years  following  the  civil  war  was 
carried  on  in  just  such  an  era  of  gradually 
declining  prices. 

International  Situation — The  inability  of 
Europe  to  buy  will  continue  to  be  a  major 
factor  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  is  di- 
rectly reflected  in  the  raw  material  markets 
of  every  country  which  is  dependent  on  the 
European  market  to  any  important  degree  and 
indirectly  in  the  export  markets  for  manu- 
factured products  of  every  class.  It  is  im- 
portant in  connection  with  the  European 
situation  that  the  effect  of  the  establishment 
of  an  export  business  on  a  long-time  credit 
basis  should  not  be  misunderstood.  In  the 
face  of  the  present  shortage  of  capital  the  sale 
of  raw  materials  on  any  other  terms  than  cash 
or  an  exchange  of  commodities  does  not  alter 
the  immediate  situation.  The  sole  result  is 
the  substitution  of  one  kind  of  obligation  for 
another.  In  other  words,  it  will  require  years 
to  make  up,  not  only  the  actual  capital  de- 
struction which  resulted  from  the  war,  but 
also  the  loss  in  capital  accumulation  and  the 
disorganization  of  productive  activity  which 
resulted  from  it.  American  business  should 
frankly  recognize  this  condition. 

Money  Rates — Government  demands  as  well 
as  prospective  corporate  and  individual  bor- 
rowings, together  with  the  considerable  pro- 
portion of  credit  still  unliquidated  will  pre- 
vent any  permanent  easing  of  rates  for  the 
present.  Somewhat  easier  conditions  should 
prevail  until  the  end  of  February,  when  de 
mands  for  funds  to  make  income-tax  pay- 
ments due  March  15th  are  likely  to  result  in 
another  stiffening  of  money  rates. 

Wholesale  Prices — Further  substantial  de- 
clines in  commodity  prices  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  period  January  16th  to  February  15th. 
including  both  raw  materials  and  semi-fin- 
ished products.  In  the  cotton  and  grain  mar- 
kets prices,  which  appeared  to  have  reached  a 
position  of  at  least  temporary  stabilization 
just  after  the  first  of  the  year,  have  suffered 
new  declines.  Steel  and  petroleum  prices. 
which  hitherto  resisted  the  downward  move- 
ment in  other  markets,  began  during  the 
period  under  review  to  follow  the  course  of 
other  commodities. 

Railroads — December  earnings  for  the  most 
part  continue  disappointing,  a  reflection  of 
the   traffic   slump  which   resulted  in   a   surplus 


of  323,376  freight  cars  for  the  week  ending 
January  29th,  the  latest  period  for  which  data 
are  available.  This  is  the  largest  number  of 
idle  cars  reported  by  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  in  ten  years.  The  passage  of 
legislation  empowering  the  treasury  to  make 
partial  payment  to  the  companies  of  the 
amounts  due  them  under  the  terms  of  the 
government  guarantee  would  materially  aid 
many  of  the  roads  and  substantially  benefit 
the  general  credit  situation  by  enabling  the 
roads  to  settle  outstanding  accounts  and  make 
new  commitments  for  materials.  The  final 
status  of  the  railroads,  however,  depends  up- 
on the  adjustment  of  railway  wages  to  a  scale 
commensurate  with  decreases  in  effect  in 
other  industries.        

Sentimental  considerations,  rather  than 
actual  developments,  played  an  important  part 
in  the  rapid  recovery  in  the  speculative  mar- 
ket, no  doubt.  In  the  first  instance  special 
selling  to  establish  losses  for  income-tax  pur- 
poses, which  had  assumed  large  proportions, 
came  to  an  end  on  the  last  business  day  of 
the  year.  Some  of  the  sellers  neglected  to  re- 
purchase their  holdings,  and  the  extreme  de- 
pression then  prevalent  in  Wall  Street  in- 
duced many  inexperienced  persons,  as  well 
as  the  professional  traders,  to  sell  the  mar- 
ket, in  expectation  of  a  further  decline.  This 
left  a  large  outstanding  short  account,  and 
the  enforced  repurchases  of  the  bearish  ele- 
ment, which  was  influenced  by  a  rapid  up- 
bidding  of  special  issues  by  pools  and  cliques. 
had  more  to  do  with  the  advance  than  any- 
thing else.  With  the  practical  elimination  of 
the  short  interest  the  stock  market  entere-1 
upon  an  interval  of  extreme  dullness,  for  the 
general  public  has  shown  no  disposition  as 
yet  to  engage  in  risky  speculative  ventures. 
There  is  too  much  uncertainty  in  the  general 
situation  for  that,  and  obviously  the  course  of 
prices  in  the  future  will  be  governed  by 
events,  not  sentiment. 

Although  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  have 
shown  a  slight  improvement  in  their  reserve 
position  since  the  turn  of  the  year,  there  has 
been  no  pronounced  change  in  the  money 
market,  and  interest  rates,  after  a  slight  tem- 
porary relaxation,  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  harden.  Though  disappointing  to  the  spec- 
ulative element,  there  was  nothing  surprising 
in  this  to  informed  observers,  who  realized 
long  ago  that  there  was  little  or  no  chance  of 
permanently  easy  money  as  long  as  the  loans 
account  was  as  widely  overexpanded  as  a* 
present  and  as  long  as  the  resources  of  the 
member  banks  were  employed  such  a  laree 
extent  as  they  have  been  in  protecting  embar- 
rassed merchants  and  corporations  and  in 
carrying  billions  of  unfunded  obligation?  or 
credits  for  exporters.  The  strained  condition 
of  capital  and  credit  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  heavy  outpouring  of  new  bond  issues, 
which  are  bf-ing  offered  to  investors  on  in- 
terest bases  ranging  from  6*4  to  %Vi  per  cent. 
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Assuredly,  if  unpropitious  for  other  classes 
in  the  community,  the  present  is  a  harvest 
time  for   investors. — Harper's  Magazine. 


Bankers,  brokers,  manufacturers,  statis- 
ticians, and  financial  students  all  seem  to 
agree  that  most  stocks  are  selling  on  the  ex- 
changes far  below  their  intrinsic  values,  so 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  tells  us.  At  any  rate, 
all  authorities  do  certainly  agree  that  stocks 
are  at  a  very  low  level.  Some  common  stocks, 
we  are  told,  are  selling  at  50  to  100  points 
below  record  high  levels.  "Good  stocks  have 
been  going  down  to  the  bad,"  says  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  characterizes  the  slump 
on  the  market  as  "a  slow  panic  and  a  rich 
man's  panic."     We  are   reminded  that : 

"Stocks  started  to  decline  in  November, 
1919,  and  on  top  of  this  decline  comes  the 
sharp  break  of  the  last  several  weeks.  The 
fortunes  of  many  multimillionaires  have 
shrunk  50  per  cent.  In  some  cases  the  shrink- 
age has  been  even  greater.     Hundreds  of  in- 
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dividuals  who  made  fortunes  running  from  a 
quarter  of  a  million  to  a  milion  dollars  over 
the  last  five  or  six  years  are  back  to  where 
they  started,  and  the  market  continued  to  go 
down.  The  very  rich  have  been  buying  se- 
curities in  order  to  establish  lower  averages, 
but  without  stemming  the  drift  downward. 

"The  fall  in  securities  has  been  free  from 
failures.  A  few  small  concerns  have  gone  to 
the  wall,  but  the  important  industrial  compa- 
nies are  in  a  stronger  position  from  the  stand- 
point of  cash  assets  than  at  any  time  in  his- 
tory." 

The  downward  movement  has  been  general,  I 
according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which 
proceeds  to  list  as  follows  some  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  this  general  decline: 

"1.  High  rates  and  a  scarcity  of  funds  for 
legitimate  business  purposes.  Disinclination 
of  farmers  to   liquidate  produce. 

"2.  Government  extravagance  and  crude 
methods  employed  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

"3.     Flotation  of  companies  at  inflated  val- 
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Alexandria  Hotel 
LOS  ANGELES 
Hotel  Maryland 

PASADENA 

Hotel  Del  Monte 

DEL  MONTE,  CAL. 


Through  Private  Wire 
California  Points  to  New  York 
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"10.  Political  and  class  disturbances  abroad 
and  the  collapse  of  the  financial  structures  of 
certain     countries,     notably     Cuba    and     some 

South  American  republics." 


^Ae  ddest  Bond  House,  in  (Sali/amia. 
£  J  SiocL  and  <3ond  Sxchiuje 

E.H.ROLLINS  cxSONS 

Founded   1876 
300M0NTC0MERy  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO 


nations,  particularly  petroleum  companies 
without  established  merit. 

"4.  Too  many  securities  for  the  public  to 
properly  digest.  As  an  example,  over  four 
hundred  issues  were  recently  traded  in  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  a  single  five- 
hour  session.  Close  to  one-third  of  the  issues 
were  stocks  listed  over  the  last  year  or  two. 
In  three  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
total  of  public  and  private  bonds  and  stocks 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  of 
something  like  $30,000,000,000,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $300  per  capita.  Add  new  stocks  not 
listed,  and  the  total  will  reach  a  much  larger 
figure. 

"5.     Strained     financial     conditions     abroad 


Members  S.   F.    . 
Stock  Exchange 


Alining  and  Oil  Stocks 
Bonds  and  Industrials 


ZADIG  &  CO. 

Specializing  in 

Comstocks,  Tonopahs  and 
Divide  Stocks 


365  BUSH  STREET 

Phone  Kearny  1725  SAN  FRANCISCO 


and  low  rates  of  exchange.  Failure  to  fix 
German  indemnity. 

"6.  Sales  of  stocks  to  pay  Federal  income 
tax  and  registering  of  losses  against  the  1920 
tax. 

"7.  Billions  in  new  financing,  including 
flotation  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of   foreign   securities  in   this  market. 

"8.  Inflated  inventories  by  certain  branches 
of  industry  that  looked  for  a  prolonged  period 
of  prosperity.     Slow  collections. 

"9.  The  climax  has  been  a  general  depres- 
sion in  business  which  has  closed  mills  and 
factories  and  thrown  hundreds  of  thousands 
out  of  work.       Frozen  credit  in  general. 


Barr  Bros.  Co. 

of  Oakland 
Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

Commercial  Cutlery  and  Needles 

offer 

$75,000 

8%    Preferred    Cumulative    Shares 

Par    Value   $10 

(Bonus    of    one-half    share    common    with    each 

share  preferred) 

The  firm  of  Barr  Bros.  Co.  has  been  estab- 
lished on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  more  than  40 
years;  its  products  have  never  been  adver- 
tised nor  business  been  solicited,  but  by 
reason  of  the  quality  of  its  products  it  num- 
bers among  its  customers  the  largest  whole- 
sale bouses  in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union. 
The  money  realized  from  this  issue  will  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  additional  automatic 
equipment  for  a  new  plant,  which  will  he 
completed    shortly. 

Based      upon      estimates      at      this      time      on 

$500,000.00  capitalization  net  earnings  should 
be    in   the    neighborhood    of   $200,000.00. 

-  Detailed  information  upon  request 

BARR  BROS. 

16  SEVENTH  ST.    -    -     -    OAKLAND 


There  is  remarkable  irregularity  being  ex- 
hibited by  our  industrial  companies  in  their 
reports  covering  last  year's  operations.  The 
tremendous  declines  in"  commodities  toward 
the  end  of  the  year  naturally  afforded  the 
prosperous  companies  an  opportunity  to  make 
larger  charge-offs  than  otherwise  would  have 
been  possible  and,  of  course,  in  these  days 
the  very  strongest  companies  are  not  prone 
to  give  up  more  in  the  way  of  taxes  than  they 
need  to.  Consequently  not  a  few  companies 
may  be  regarded  as  having  done  much  better 
than  the  actual  figures  show.  In  other  in- 
stances, where  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
particular  endeavor  to  increase  appropriations 
for  one  thing  and  another,  the  results  offer 
remarkable  comparisons  with  market  prices 
of  the  stocks  representing  these  activities.  A 
vast  number  of  industrial  concerns,  however, 
have  not  fared  so  favorably  and,  indeed,  were 
required  to  charge  off  such  enormous  losses 
in  inventories  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
as  to  wipe  out  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  profits 
piled  up  previously  and,  indeed,  some  com- 
panies have  found  it  necessary  to  delve  deeply 
into  the  surpluses  that  had  been  their  main- 
stay of  strength  for  years  past. 

Thus  far  this  year  certainly  nothing  has  oc- 
curred to  warrant  any  excessive  optimsim. 
Naturally  the  incoming  administration  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  about  solution  of  many  of  the 
difficulties  that  beset  our  business  interests, 
but,  however  much  we  would  like  to  have  it 
so,  the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  wield  a  magician's  wand, 
and  the  general  business  of  the  country  must 
take  its  cue  from  a  great  many  other  con- 
ditions besides  the  change  in  the  management 
of   government    affairs. 

Our  banking  community  is  now  engaged  in 
important  South  American  financing  that  for 
numberless  years  in  the  past  has  been  done 
in  London.  This  will  naturally  increase  our 
prestige  in  the  southern  continent  in  a  man- 
ner that  in  time  should  mean  enormously 
favorable  things  for  our  business  men.  We 
have,  through  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  assumed 
a  sort  of  protectorate  over  South  America 
and  other  sections  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
for  that  matter,  a  protectorate  that  at  times 
has  been  subject  of  bitter  criticism  on  the 
part  of  the  very  people  we  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  benefit.  European  diplomacy,  of 
course,  could  not  be  expected  to  appreciate 
how  we  could  be  disinterested  in  all  this,  and, 
naturally,  through  long  years  of  closest  busi- 
ness and  financial  association  with  European 
nations,  South  America  could  hardly  be  criti- 
cized for  seeming  to  refuse  at  times  the  hand 
we  have  extended.  The  war  has  brought  a 
great  change  in  this  regard  and,  while  there 
may  still  be  a  bitter  anti-American  feeling  in 
parts  of  South  America,  still  the  closer  we 
weld  the  interests  of  those  nations  with  our 
own  through  such  financial  arrangements  as 
we  are  now  undertaking,  the  more  certainly 
will    our    mutual    business    interests    be    en- 


hanced. As  a  matter  of  fact  South  American 
stocks  have  of  late  been  showing  a  very  strong 
tendency  on  our.  board  and  on  our  curb  mar- 
kets, and  would  seem  to  offer  very  splendid 
speculative  opportunities  here   and  there. 

The  Reading  melon  announcement  threw  a 
sort  of  damper  on  the  hopes  of  those  who  had 
been  buying  the  common  stock  in  anticipa- 
tion of  some  important  gift  of  securities  in 
connection  with  the  new  coal  company.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  most  melons  are  larger  in  an- 
ticipation than  in  realization,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen  in  the  case  of  Southern  Pacific. 
The  railroad  share  list,  however,  seems  rela- 
tively low,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  a  big 
rebound  in  railway  shares  starting  some  time 
during  the  next  month.  Industrial  issues  will 
probably  reflect  the  varied  financial  statements 
as  they  are  made  or  anticipated  and  the  course 
or  expected  course  of  trade.  Money  continues 
very  tight,  and  liquidation  is  not  out  of  the 
way,  and  in  this  process  we  will  probably 
have  from  time  to  time  unfavorable  announce- 
ments.— The  Trader. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  own 
and  offer  $42,750  City  of  Biggs,  California, 
municipal  6  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  tax  exempt 
in  California  and  exempt  from  all  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  These  bonds  are  in  denomina- 
tions of  $1000  and  $250  and  are  issued  for 
the   purpose   of   constructing   a    sewer   system. 

The  City  of  Biggs  is  situated  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  in  Butte  County,  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  eighty  miles  north  of 
Sacramento.  The  surrounding  country  is  a 
rich,  well-developed  farming  and  fruit-raising 
section,  the  principal  products  being  alfalfa, 
grain,  rice,  peaches,  grapes,  prunes,  hops. 
almonds,    and  beans. 

Biggs  is  a  well-built  little  city  containing 
good  schools  and  stores,  a  bank  with  deposits 
of  $921,000,  warehouses,  etc. 


The  Newell,  Jones  &  Murdoch  Company, 
who  recently  purchased  a  seat  on  the  San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange,  are 
opening  a  handsome  suite  of  offices  in  the 
Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  Building  on  Mont- 
gomery Street. 

The  members  of  the  firm  are :  William  C 
Murdoch,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the  Newell-Murdoch 
Realty  Company  and  prior  to  that  cashier  of 
the  Western  National  Bank  and  later  of  th* 
Merchants'  National ;  Paul  C.  Jones,  formerly 
manager  of  sales  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Portland 
Cement  Company ;  Robert  C.  Newell  of  the 
Newell-Murdoch  Realty  Company  and  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  Title  Insurance 
and  Guaranty  Company. 


Bradford,  Weeden  &  Co.  are  offering 
$250,000  O'Neil  Brothers,  Inc.,  first  mortgage 
8  per  cent,  serial  gold  bonds,  subject  to  their 
certification  as  a  legal  investment  for  Cali- 
fornia savings  banks.  These  bonds  are  a  di- 
rect obligation  of  O'Neil  Brothers,  Inc.,  and 
are  secured  by  a  closed  first  mortgage  on 
18,412  acres  of  irrigated  and  range  land  in 
Elko    County,   Nevada. 

The   land   has   been    appraised    at    $610,000, 


j&  Wealth  «^Wj 


Live  Stock 

On  the  plains  and  prairies  of  the  West  herds  of  live 
stock  find  rich  pastureland.  Through  the  enterprise 
and  hardihood  of  our  cattlemen  and  rangers,  the 
world  has  come  to  look  to  America  for  a  large  part 
of  its  supply  of  meat,  leather,  and  wool.  The  breed- 
ing of  sheep  and  cattle  has  contributed  and  will 
continue  to  contribute  a  generous  share  of  work  and 
wealth  to  the  western  states. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  West,  together  with 
the  energy  of  her  people,  form  a  strong  combination 
in  favor  of  permanent  and  healthy  prosperity.  The 
nation  is  in  need  of  both  and  this  bank  has  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  the  West  to  fill  the  need. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA,  N  A 

A  NATIONAL    BANK 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


BOND  DEPARTMENT 

The  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

Recommends 

Irrigation  District  Bonds 

For  Investment 


They  Are- 
More  secure  than   first  mort- 
gages because  they  rank  ahead 
of  first  mortgages. 

INCOME  TAX  EXEMPT. 

Yield  from  6%  to  6%%. 

Lei  us  send  you  our  booklet, 

THE  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT 
BOND 


Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets 

Kearny  5600 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


exclusive  of  water-right  values.  The  average 
net  earnings  available  for  interest  for  the  last 
six  and  a  half  years  were  $88,998,  or  more 
than  4.4  times  the  annual  interest  charges. 

-*++- 

A  book  written  more  than  1000  years  ago 
makes  mention  of  two  breeds  of  poultry 
which  are  still  being  raised  in  China  and  the 
incubators  made  on  the  same  principle  as 
those  in  use  today  were  employed  in  Egypt 
4000  years   ago. 


5%  German  Bonds 

Cities  and  Government 

For    Prompt    Delivery    or    on 
MONTHLY    INSTALLMENTS 

25%  Cash  —  10fo  Monthly 

Prices    Rising    Strongly    Again 

10,000    Mark   normally $2380 

Now   offered  at $   160 

Write  for  my  Exchange  Review  explaining  con- 
ditions in  German} — False  Reports;  England 
and  Germany ;  France  and  Germany ;  Security 
Behind  Bonds :  Why  Buy  German  Marks  ? 
What  Is  an  Option;  Bogus  Bonds  in  Circula- 
tion; German  Currency  Illegally  Exported; 
Foreign  Exchange  Tables;  Normal  and  Pres- 
ent   Rates ;    Interest   paid   by    me. 

KARL  OFFER 

FOREIGN    EXCHANGE 

537-39    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg. 

465  California  Street  Kearny  2408 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial       Checking       Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  515,000,000 

A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

com  m  er  c  ial  and 
Personal  Checking 
Accounts  Solicited. 

Saving)    Accounts     receive 

interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 

cent,  per  annum. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
S3. 00 

OFFICERS 
Leon  Bocqueraz,  President 
J.M.  Dupas, Vice-President 

A.  Bousquet Secretary 

W  F. Duffy Cashier 

J.T.  Irilarry  .Asst.  Cashier 

Cbas.L.  Ebner.  Jr 

Asst.  Cashier 


The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  San   Francisco   Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  ihe  Federal  Reserre  System 

Member  of  tbe  Associated  Siring)  Banks  of  Sao  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH     -     -     -     -     Mission  and  21st  Streets 

PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH    dement  and  7th  Ate. 

HA1GBT  STREET  BRANCH     •     Hiigbt  and  Beh-edmStreeti 

December  31st,   1920. 

Assets $69,878,147 

Deposits 66 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up I.OQn 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds...      2,'z 
Employees'    Pension   Fund 3- 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Seed  of  the  Sun. 
"Seed    of   the    Sun"    is   the   latest   thing   in 
propaganda  novels — its   thesis  being  Japanese 
exclusion  in  America,   and  of  course  particu- 
larly in  California. 

It  is  presumably  within  propagandist  ethics 
to  exaggerate  one's  facts  pro  and  minimize 
those  against.  And  without  exactly  accusing 
Mr.  Irwin  of  exaggerating  his  facts,  we  are 
inclined  10  think  that  he  has  heightened  his 
general  atmospheric  effect.  The  Easterner, 
unacquainted  with  our  Western  wilds,  would 
certainly  gather  the  impression  that  we  are 
as  Japanese- ridden  as  the  newly-arrived  East- 
erner thinks  we  are  flea-ridden. 

A  specific  instance  of  this  point  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  neighborhood  of  Anna's  hotel. 
It  is  odd  that  a  woman  of  refinement,  who 
had,  moreover,  just  acquired  $76,000,  could 
not  find  a  hotel  in  a  neighborhood  of  which 
the  following  paragraph  would  not  be  a  de- 
scription : 

".  .  .  Anna  could  look  down  into  Geary 
Street  and  study  the  ways  of  city-living  Jap- 
anese. Most  of  the  store  fronts  were  lettered 
in  flowing  kana  or  the  more  elegant  characters 
borrowed  from  China  centuries  ago.  Across 
the  way  were  several  boarding-houses  with 
urbane  Japanese  passing  in  and  out.  A  little 
beyond  these  high-stooped  houses  a  low  door 
was  marked  'Baths'  in  English  above  bold 
brush   strokes  in  the   island  language. 

"...  Japanese  women  passed  by.  trundling 
go-carts  against  their  shoulders,  their  bodies 
swayed  back  by  the  weight  of  their  young.  A 
Japanese  laundry  wagon  backed  against  the 
curb.  It  bore  an  English  name — chosen  per- 
haps to  disguise  its  Oriental  proprietorship,  j 
At  a  corner  farther  uptown  a  Japanese  book- 
seller was  dressing  his  window  with  tinted 
lithographs  of  American  beauties  in  the  demi- 
nude." 

The  foregoing  is  an  accurate  enough  de- 
scription of  "Japtown."  but  why  did  Ann? 
choose  a  hotel  in  such  a  district? 

It  is  this  exaggeration  by  suppression  and 
suggestion  that  the  conscientious  reader  ob- 
jects to.  If  we  are  to  be  given  the  facts  on 
a  phase  of  American  politics,  let  us  have  the 
fact,  and  not  fancy. 

Again,  Anna  visited  San  Francisco  three 
times  during  her  stay  in  California.  The 
first  time  she  was  the  house  guest  of  a 
wealthy  Japanese  family  to  whom  she  had 
been  given  a  letter  of  introduction  by  a  Jap- 
anese diplomat,  a  friend  of  her  family  in  the 
East.  The  second  time  she  went  to  the  city 
was  for  the  express  purpose  of  attending  an 
Oriental  dinner,  to  which  she  was  tendered 
an  invitation  by  the  same  official.  And  the 
third  time  she  selected  a  hotel  in  "Japtown"! 
The  uninitiate  would  certainly  think  that  if 
he  came  to  California  he  would  become  one 
of  a  dwindling  and  far-scattered  group  of 
white  men  who  were  rapidly  becoming  as  ex- 
tinct as  the  dodo.  If  he  were  very  fortunate 
indeed,  he  might  be  within  a  day's  drive  of 
another  white  family.  And  he  would  occa- 
sionally be  able  to  speak  his  native  tongue  and 
hear  it  in  all  its  pristine  American  accent 
from  the  mouth  of  a  few  bellhops,  etc — sad" 
examples  of  the  conquered  race.  Mr.  Irwin 
should  have  taken  his  novelist's  prerogative 
and  labeled  this  uncanny  fantasia  "America 
in  2000." 

This  picturesque  and  alarming  account  of 
Western  conditions  will  no  doubt  be  read  with 


avidity  by  Easterners,  anxious  to  do  justice 
to  the  California  problem.  And  it  may  be 
that  the  use  of  caricature  is  the  best  way  of 
seizing  attention.  "Have  you  read  that 
startling  novel  of  the  Japanese  problem  in 
California?"  one  can  imagine  members  of  the 
women's  clubs  asking  each  other.  "Why,  my 
dear.  I  never  dreamt  that  California  was  like 
that !"  Xor  had  we  till  we  read  Mr.  Irwin's 
noveL 

The  only  familiar  things  about  it  are  the 
descriptions  of  scenery  that  are  divorced  from 
reference  to  the  population.  But  even  in  a 
secluded  spot  in  the  Presidio  Anna  looked  out 
to  sea  and  watched  a  steamer  passing  that 
bore  the  insignia  of  a  Japanese  line. 

This  keying  up  of  effect  and  singleness  of 
purpose  is  really  very"  good  artistically,  but 
historically  it  has  its  drawbacks.  One  is  ret 
minded  of  Saftroni-Middleton's  stories  of  how 
the  photographers  in  the  South  Sea  Islands 
refuse  offers  to  pose  from  the  natives,  be- 
cause most  of  the  latter  are  not  exotic-looking 
enough  to  gratify  the  expectations  of  Ameri- 
can and  European  curiosity. — R.  G. 

Seed  of  the  Sun.  By  Wallace  Irwin.  New 
York:   George  H.   Doran   Company;   ?2. 


Tbe  Purple  Heights. 

What  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  dis- 
cover that  you  have  a  rich  uncle  who  is  pre- 
pared to  do  the  right  thing  by  you  on  the 
single  condition  that  you  marry  a  girl  ot 
his  choice?  This  is  what  happens  to  Peter 
Devereaux  Champneys,  impoverished  scion 
of  an  old  Carolina  family,  and,  if  Peter  finds 
that  his  wife,  from  whom  he  parts  at  once 
after  the  wedding,  is  a  vulgar  slut,  at  least 
he  has  his  art  education  and  his  fortune- 
One  can  not  have  everything.  Of  course  we 
know  at  once  that  the  wife  is  to  be  educated 
into  a  grandc  dame,  and  while  we  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  thing  can  be  done  in  fact. 
it  can  evidently  be  done  in  fiction. 

But  the  story  is  an  unusually  good  one. 
Mrs.  Oemler  knows  the  South  and  she  knows 
the  negro.  Some  of  her  incidents  are  mag- 
nificently written  and  memorable.  Her  novel 
is   far  above  the   average. 

The  Purple  Heights.  By  Marie  Conway  Oem- 
ler.     New    York:   The   Century  Company. 


Zizi's  Career. 
Poor  Zizi !  Her  "career"  is  short  and 
strenuous,  like  that  of  a  fish  in  a  creel.  But 
frankly  we  can  not  get  up  much  interest  in 
Zizi.  She  is  eclipsed  by  her  unspeakable 
mother,  who  goes  to  Denver  in  search  of 
health,  and  prospers  amazingly  and  mysteri- 
ously through  a  clever  combination  of  beauty 
and  fraud.  In  point  of  fact  the  lady  dazzles 
rich  men  by  her  good  looks,  and  extracts 
their  money  by  selling  them  salted  mines. 
And  yet,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  she  is 
rather  a  good  mother  in  some  respects.  She 
is  resolved  that  Zizi  shall  be  a  great  actress 
and  spends  money  freely  to  that  end.  Un- 
fortunately, nature  has  resolved  otherwise,  so 
that  we  are  left  wondering  what,  after  all. 
was  Zizi's  career. 

Zizi's    Career.      By    Evelyn    Van    Buren.      In- 
dianapolis:   Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
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Right  Royal. 

Mr.  Masefield  is  by  no  means  the  first  au- 
thor who  has  tried  to  duplicate  a  great  success 
only  to  make  of  it  a  great  failure.  "Reynard 
the  Fox"  was  everything  that  a  narrative 
poem  ought  to  be.  "Right  Royal"  is  nearly 
everytbing  that  a  narrative  poem  ought  not 
to  be. 

It  is  along  the  same  general  lines  as  its 
predecessor.  It  is  the  story  of  a  horse-race, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  devotees  of  that  sport 
will  see  virtues  that  are  hidden  from  others. 
But  then  every  one,  fox-hunters  or  not.  saw 
the  virtues  of  "Reynard  the  Fox."  while  those 
who  see  the  virtues  of  "Right  Royal"  must  be 
either  singularly  enthusiastic  or  singularly 
sharp-sighted.  The  story  itself  is  uninterest- 
ing and  the  verse  is  strained  and  poor. 

Right  Royal.  By  John  Masefield.  New  York: 
The   Macmillan   Company. 


COAST   BANKER 

576  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
is  the  financial  paper  of  the  western  third 
of  the  United  States.  Subscription  price, 
MO.OO  per  year.  Sample  copies  furnished 
r;e  of  charge  on  application.  Address  Cir- 
culation  Manager. 


The  Passionate  Spectater. 
This  is  a  story  of  a  woman  who  yearn- 
for  liberty  and  self-expression  and  all  the 
other  things  with  which  we  have  been 
familiarized  during  several  hectic  years  of 
declamation.  If  the  author  knows  of  what 
she  writes  we  must  regretfully  believe  that 
the  new  passion  for  feminine  freedom  finds 
its  best  expression  in  the  life  of  the  courte- 
san. 

The     Passionate    Spectator.       By    Jane     Burr. 
New    York:    Thomas    Seltzer. 


lEVALIKR'S   ACADEMY    OF  FRENCH    AMD 
SPANISH.  Translation 

From  the  University  of  Paris       521  Shreve  Bldg. 
lo  a.  m.  to2:30p  m.  Douglas -4 i: 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  Art  of  Lawn  Tennis,"  by  W.  T.  Til- 
den,  Jr.  (George  H.  Doran  Company;  $2),  is 
described  as  "how  to  play  tennis,  by  the 
world's  tennis  champion  and  winner  of  the 
tennis  championship  in  the  United  States  for 
1920."  It  is  clearly  written  and  liberally  il- 
lustrated. 

"A  Tribute  of  Love  and  Gratitude  to 
Our  Faithful  Teacher  August?  E.  Stetson, 
C.  S.  D.,"  just  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,    consists    of    letters    from    members    of 


the  New  York  Christian  Science  Institute, 
which  Mrs.  Stetson  established  in  1891.  The 
writers  of  these  letters  "express  deep  and 
sincere  appreciation  of  their  teacher's  pro- 
found  understanding   of   divine    metaphysics." 

"The  Idvll  of  the  Split-Bamboo,"  by  George 
Parker  Holden,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  carefulby  detailed  description  of 
the  rod's  building,  prefaced  by  a  dissertation 
on  the  joys  of  angling,  there  being  appended 
some  information  on  the  home  cultivation  of 
silk-worm  gut  and  suggestions  on  landing- 
nets  and  other  equipment  and  for  the  angler's 
camp."  It  is  a  fascinating  book  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  The  publisher  is  the  Stew- 
art &  Kidd  Company.     Price,  $3. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square  San  Francisco 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
W.  Somerset  Maugham,  author  of  "The 
Magician,"  has  spent  the  winter  of  1920-21 
in  California.  His  next  book  will  be  "The 
Trembling  of  a  Leaf,"  tales  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  American 
readers  have  had  opportunity  to  welcome  a 
new  volume  in  the  Wisdom  of  the  East  Se- 
ries, that  series  of  handsome  little  books 
whose  purpose  is  to  set  before  the  English 
reading  public  translations  of  representative 
specimens  of  the  best  Oriental  literature,  its 
wisdom,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  ideals.  But 
here  comes  a  new  one,  "The  Secret  Rose 
Garden"  of  Sa'd  ud  din  Mahmud  Shabistari. 
who  lived  and  wrote  some  seven  hundred 
years  ago.  The  poems  have  been  translated 
from  the  Persian  by  Florence  Lederer. 

"The  Voice  of  Jerusalem"  is  the  first  col- 
lection of  Jewish  essays  published  by  Israel 
Zangwill  during  a  long  working  life.  It  is 
especially  important  for  the  many  pages  writ- 
ten in  view  of  the  strange  double  crisis  in  the 
history  of  Jewish  people.  For  if  the  Jews  may 
begin  to  realize  their  two-thousand-year-old 
dream  of  Zion  they  are — in  the  Ukraine  and 
other  obscure  regions  ignored  by  our  press — 
undergoing  ghastlier  massacres  than  even 
those  two  thousand  years  have  witnessed, 
while  in  the  more  civilized  countries  a  re- 
actionary anti-Semitism  rages  universally.  A- 
such  an  historic  moment  it  is  essential  that 
the  world  shall  learn  what  a  representative 
Jewish  writer  has  to  say  of  it  all. 

Now.  while  the  name  of  Charles  G.  Dawes 
is  staring  out  from  so  many  front  pages  of 
newspapers  and  his  concise,  epigrammaticai 
expressions  of  criticism  and  suggestion  are 
being  so  widely  discussed,  it  is  of  especial  in- 
terest to  know  that  in  April  General  Dawes 
publishes  a  book.  It  is  "A  Journal  of  the 
Great  War"  i  Houghton  MifHin  Company  > . 
and  tells  the  very  interesting  story'  of  the 
buying  and   supplying  of  the  A.   E.   F. 

The  account  of  the  millions  of  German 
gold  which  went  to  Lenin  in  1918  as  revealed 
in  Berlin  by  Bernstein  is  a  close  parallel  to 
the  fact  as  stated  in  John  Spargo's  book, 
"Bolshevism."  published  in  1919  by  the  Har- 
pers. Mr.  Spargo  had  the  story  and  its  veri- 
fication   first-hand    in    the    summer    of    1918. 


THE   HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St. 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  ub 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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and  it  is  only  now  that  Bernstein  has  been 
able  to  secure  the  corroborative  material  for 
his  version  from  the  archives  of  the  German 
government. 

"Isabel  Stirling,"  by  Evelyn  Schuyler 
Schaeffer.  a  recent  publication  of  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  is  shortly  to  be  published  in 
London  by  Eveleigh  Nash.  The  book  is  a 
first  novel,  but  its  maturity  of  style,  struc- 
tural balance,  and  other  qualities  of  a  sort 
usually  only  achieved  after  years  of  novel- 
wriiinc  have  already  excited  the  attention  of 
critics  in  America. 


A  naturalist  and  tree  surgeon  of  Cambridge. 
to  observe  to  the  best  advantage  the  intimate 
family  life  of  his  feathered  friends,  the  birds, 
has  slung  his  hammock  high  in  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  trees,  where  he  sleeps  each  night  during 
the  warm  weather.  Another  advantage  is  that 
he  is  never  bothered  with  mosquitoes  at  that 
altitude. 
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We  recommend  to  the  discriminat- 
ing   readers    of   "  The    Argonaut " 

"The  Seventh  Angel" 

The  new  novel  that  some  readers  sav  is  stronger  than  the  author's 
previous  book,  '-THE  GREAT  DESIRE,"  described  by  William  Dean 
HozL'ells  as  of  "very  uncommon  pov:er." 

By  Alexander  Black 

The  seventh  angel  of  Revelation  precipitated  the  calamity  which  Mr.  Black 
has  characterized  as  "The  Plague  of  Confusion."  The  present  story  is  set 
against  the  background  of  a  New  Seventh  Plague  as  viewed  from  Modern 
New   York. 


It  looks  at  the  Great  Confusion — 
at  today's  Woman,  at  the  released 
Conscientious  Objector,  at  Big 
Business,  at  Reds,  at  Labor,  and 
at  Love. 


It  faces  Today. 

It  has,  in  a  heightened  degree,  the 
qualities  ascribed  to  "THE  GREAT 
DESIRE"— it  has  "insight,  humor, 
and  charm." 


On  sale  in  our  ttore—  $2.00 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Thrills  and  Chills. 

"The  Next  Corner,"  by  Kate  Jordan,  is  a 
regular  woman's  novel,  with  a  blonde  heroine 
of  a  fatal  beauty  and  a  recklessly  handsome 
Spanish-Hidalgo  lover  of  "Antinous-like 
beauty,"  with  "a  look  of  cruelty  as  cold  as 
steel" ;    a   very   dangerous   customer. 

The  American  husband,  who  has  been  civil 
engineering  in  Burmah  while  poor  little  Elsie 
succumbs  to  the  naughty  Parisian  customs, 
is  the  silent-strong-suffering  type. 

Plenty  of  action,  plenty  of  suspense.  Elsie 
needs  a  sound  spanking  for  her  weakness, 
her  inconstancy,  her  uselessness.  But  the  au- 
thor keeps  her  so  persistently  poised  on  the 
dizzy  edge  of  an  abyss  that  the  reader  is 
wooed  into  pitying  her.  And  then  she  has 
such  a  lovely  complexion !  And  her  fleecy 
hair  is  like  a  "whitish  gold  mist."  Besides. 
she  is  always  wistful,  or  sad,   or  helpless. 

And  then  her  clothes  are  described  to  us 
— with  a  finely  casual  air — and  who  can  resist 
a  heroine  who  always  wears  pale  "silk  stock- 
ings," "lacy  and  silken  skirts,"  "filmy  night- 
gowns," and  so  forth  ?  One  gown  was  "a 
cloud  of  lemon-colored  tulle,"  set  off  by 
"beaten  gold  hoops  in  her  ears  and  a  flash 
of  the  same  from  her  girdle" :  another  was 
trimmed  with  "a  mass  of  minute  ruffles  that 
kept  up  a  fluttering  as  of  breeze-stirred 
leaves."      M — m — m. 

And  oh  that  Arturo !  A  genius  at  making 
love.  How  could  Elsie  be  expected  to  resist 
him  when  "his  beautiful  mouth,  thirsting, 
hung  just  above  hers" :  or  when  "his  lips 
swept  over  her  hair,  her  ear,  her  throat"? 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  help  to  a 
decision  those  who  do  want  to  read  "The 
Next  Corner"  and  those  who  don't.  It  is  a 
book  that  will  give  a  perfectly  gorgeous 
couple  of  hours  to  those  who  like  it,  and 
those  who  try  to  persuade  themselves  they 
don't  will  surreptitiously  finish  reading  of 
Elsie's  various  perils,  and  when  things  look 
bad  will  remind  themselves  that  such  a  per- 
fectly useless  person  as  Elsie  will  be  sure  to 
land  safely  on  "her  pointed,  flashing  slip- 
pers." 

The  book  is  probably  destined  to  thrill  the 
movie  fans,  for  there  are  thrilling  scenes  in 
the  Calabrian  Mountains  of  Spain,  and  one 
phase   of  the  book  passes  in   Venezuela. 

The  Next  Corner.  By  Kate  Jordan.  Boston: 
Little,   Brown  &  Co.;   $2  net. 


New  Books  Received. 
The     PASStONATE     Spectator.       By    Jane     Burr. 
New    York:    Thomas    Seltzer. 
A  novel. 

Radiant    Motherhood.       By    Marie    Carmichael 
Stopes.     New  York:   G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons;   $2.50. 
Advice  to  parents. 

The  Art  of  Lawn-  Tennis.  By  William  T.  Til- 
den,  Jr.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company: 
$2. 

With  thirty  illustrations. 

Intimate  Letters  from  Petrograd.    Bv  Pauline 
S.  Crosley.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Written   in   1917  and    1918. 

Jacob's  Ladder.  By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown   &    Co.;    $2. 


A  novel. 


Bos- 


Impulses.      By    Harriet    Holmes    Haslett. 
ton :    The    Cornhill    Company. 

"Stories  touching  the  life  of  Sandy  in  the  city 
of  Saint   Francis." 

The  White  Comrade.  By  Robert  Haven 
Schauffler.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.50. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

A  Tribute  of  Love  and  Gratitude  to  Our 
Faithful  Teacher,  Augusta  E.  Stetson,  C.  S. 
D.     New  York:    G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons;   $2.50. 

A  collection  of  letters. 

Sestrina.       By      A.      Safroni-Middleton.       New 
York:   George  H.   Doran    Company;    $2. 
A  novel. 

A  Last  Diary.  By  W.  N.  P.  BarbelHon.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $2. 

Continued  from  "The  Journal  of  a  Disappointed 
Man." 

The  Life   Indeed.     By  John    Franklin    Genung. 
Boston:    Marshall  Jones    Company;    $3. 
Issued  in  the  Amherst  Books. 

Chestnuts    and    Small    Beer.      By    H.    J.    Jen- 
nings.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $6. 
Reminiscences. 

Thought  and  Expression  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  By  Henry  Osborn  Taylor.  In  two  vol- 
umes.     New   York :    The    Macmillan    Company ;    $9. 

A  survey  of  the  Renaissance. 

Zell.      By  Henry   G.   Aikraan.      New    York:    Al- 
fred  A.    Knopf;   $2.50. 
A  novel. 

Breaker?      and      Granite.       By      John      Gould 
Fletcher.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  volume   of   verse. 

Must  We  Fight  Japan?     By  Walter  B.   Pitkin. 
New  York:    The  Century  Company. 
A  collection  of   facts   and   inferences. 

Zizi's    Career.       By    Evelyn    Van     Buren.      In- 
dianapolis :    Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
A  novel. 

Cactus  Centre.     By  Arthur  Chapman.     Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.50. 
Poems  of  an   Arizona  town. 

Leo  Tolstoy,  Posthumous  Works.  Volumes  I. 
T"    UaaLIII.      Translated    by    Archibald    J.    Wolfe. 


New    York:    International    Book    Publishing    Com- 
pany. 

Issued    in    Russian    Authors'    Library. 

A  Wonderland  of  the  East.  By  William 
Copeman  Kitchin,  Ph.  D.  Boston:  The  Page  Com- 
pany. 

The  lake  and  mountain  region  of  New  England 
and    eastern    New   York. 

The  House  in  Dormer  Forest.    By  Mary  Webb. 
New  York:    George  H.    Doran  Company;    $2. 
A    novel. 

The  Ways  of  the  Gods.     By   Algernon  Sidney 
Crapsey.     New  York:   The  International  Press. 
Personal,    intellectual,    and   religious  experiences. 

Meet    Mr.    Stegg.      By    Kennett    Harris.      New 
fork:    Henry  Holt   &   Co. 
Tales  of  the  West. 

The    Cradle    of    the    Deep.      By    Sir    Frederick 
Treves,  Bart.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $6. 
An  account  of  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies. 

Madame.     Gilbert's      Cannibal.        By      Bennet 
Copplestone.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
A  novel. 

The  Pipes  of  Yesterday.  By  Frederick  Arnold. 
Kgmmer  and  Mary  Christian.  New  York:  The 
Century    Company;    $1.75. 

A  novel. 


By  Berta  Ruck.     New   York: 


Sweet  Stranger. 
Dodd,   Mead  &   Co. 
A  novel. 

The  Hare.    By  Ernest  Oldmeadow.    New   York: 
The  Century  Company. 
A  novel. 

Life    and    Letters.       By    J.    C.     Squire.       New 
York:   George  H.   Doran   Company. 
A  volume   of    reminiscences. 

The    Mirrors    of     Downing     Street.       Anony- 
mous.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:  $2.50. 
Studies  of  public  men  in   England. 

Trade    Tests.      By  J.    Crosby    Chapman,    B.    A., 
Ph.  D.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
With   diagrams  and  photographs. 

Natural  History  Studies.  By  T.  Arthur 
Thomson,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&   Co. 

For    elementary    students. 

The    Magician.       By    W.     Somerset    Maugham. 
New  York:   George  H.   Doran   Company;   $1.90. 
A  novel. 

Sons    of    the    Sea.      By    Raymond    McFarland. 
New  York:   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons;  $2. 
A  novel. 

The  House  by  the   River.     By  A.   P.  Herbert. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.   Knopf. 
A  novel. 

The  Strength  of  the  Pines.     By  Edison  Mar- 
shall.     Boston:   Little,   Brown  &   Co. 
A  novel. 


Playing  the  Fighting-Fish. 

There  is  a  keen  interest  in  Western  ath- 
letics in  Siam,  but  there  is  greater  interest 
in  gambling.  The  most  popular  gambling 
game  is  the  game  of  fighting  fish.  One  day  I 
asked  Phya  (Prince)  Gadadharc,  the  head  of 
the  palace  household,  whom  I  had  come  to 
know  well  through  the  dances  and  the  6 
o'clock  bridge  games  at  the  Royal  Sports  Club, 
why  the  streets  of  Bangkok  were  not  oiled. 
With  the  exception  of  the  broad  highway 
that  connects  the  palace  with  the  throne  hall, 
every  thoroughfare  was  choking  with  dust. 
Oil  was  plenty;  so  was  labor,  but  "the  oil 
would  run  into  the  canals  and  kill  the  fight- 
ing-fish,"  Phya   Gadadharc   explained. 

The  fighting-fish  are  about  the  size  of  gold- 
fish. You  catch  one  and  put  it  into  a  bottle. 
Your  neighbor  does  likewise.  You  put  your 
bottle  close  to  your  neighbor's.  Your  fish  be- 
comes enraged.  So  does  your  neighbor's  fish. 
They  both  flash  all  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
They  swell  up.  You  bet  on  your  fish.  Your 
friends  back  you.  After  a  time  one  fish  or 
the  other,  hurling  itself  against  the  glass  in  a 
vain  effort  to  reach  its  adversary,  becomes  so 
angry  that  it  literally  bursts.  If  it  is  your 
neighbor's  fish  that  bursts,  you  win.  If  it  is 
yours,  you  lose. 

Everybody  gambles  in  Siam.  When  you 
go  out  for  golf  at  the  Royal  Sports  Club 
your  caddy  bets  with  your  opponent's  caddy 
on  your  game.  And  if  your  game  is  not  so 
good  as  it   should  be.   your  caddy   will   deftly 


pick  up  your  ball  with  his  toes,  unless  you 
watch  him,  and  carry  it  just  a  little  bit  far- 
ther than  you  were  able  to  drive  it. — Flor- 
ence Burgess  Median   in  Asia  Magazine. 


Shark  fishing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Canada 
is  reported  as  having  developed  into  an  estab- 
lished industry.  Shark  fishermen  are  making 
money,  and  are  also  making  records  in  big 
creatures  caught.  The  sharks  are  what  is 
known  as  the  "mud"  variety,  ground  feeders 
at  great  depth  and  entirely  harmless  to  human 
beings.  They  live  in  great  numbers  in  the 
deep  inlets  of  the  coast  and  are  valuable  for 
their  livers,  their  skins,  and  the  fertilization 
values  of  their  flesh  and  bones.  At  Main 
Island,  on  the  coast  near  Vancouver  Island, 
the  shark  fishermen  are  catching  very  large 
mud  sharks  at  a  depth  of  100  and  125  feet. 
Some  have  been  thirty-five  feet  long,  and  one 
skipper  of  a  coast  schooner  declares  one  body 
he  saw  was  at  least  forty  feet  long  from  nose 
to  tail. 


The  wild  burro  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado  has  been  declared  a  pest  by  the 
United  States  government.  The  burros  have 
destroyed  the  trails  and  denuded  the  pastures 
of  grass  so  that  native  wild  game,  such  as  an- 
telope, has  been  forced  out. 


Eighty  per  cent-  of  the  motion-picture  play- 
houses of  this  country  still  remain  small 
structures  seating  but  three  or  four  hundred. 


D.    II.    Lawrence.      New 


The    Lost    Girl.      By 
York:  Thomas   Seltzer. 
A  novel- 

Imprudence.       By    F.     E.     Mills    Young.       New 
York:  George  H.  Doran   Company;    $1.90. 
A  novel. 

Howard's  End.     By  E.  M.  Forster.     New  York: 
Alfred    A.    Knopf. 
A  novel. 

A  Reckless  Puritan.     By  Mrs.  Victor  Rickard. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
A  novel. 

Our  Air  Force.      By  Brigadier-General   William 
Mitchell.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $5. 
The   keystone   of    national  defense. 

Appreciations  and  Criticisms  of  the  Works 
of  Charles  Dickens.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&    Co.;    $2.50. 

A  republication. 


There  are  7,000,000  hunters  in  the  United 
States,  more  than  half  of  them  licensed  under 
state  laws,  while  the  remainder  are  made  up 
of  violators  of  the  law  and  those  exempted  by 
state  acts,  according  to  George  A.  Lawyer, 
chief  of  the  United  States  game  wardens.  In 
this  number  there  are  about  200,000  women. 
With  3,895,122  licensed  hunters  conforming  to 
the  state  and  Federal  laws,  presumably  there 
are  probably  twice  that  number  who  ignore 
the  laws  and  destroy  game  wantonly.  The 
result  may  be  in  years  to  come  that  the  feath- 
ered hosts  will  be  practically  wiped  out  or 
greatly  reduced  in  number.  To  prevent  this 
it  rests  on  this  vast  army  of  sports,  the  nearly 
4,000,000  who  carry  state  licenses,  to  co- 
operate with  the  state  and  Federal  authorities 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  in  the 
spreading  of  education.  All  of  the  states  ex- 
cept Florida,  Delaware,  Mississippi,  and  North 
Carolina,  require  residents  to  have  hunting  li- 
censes. Pennsylvania,  with  401,130  licensed 
hunters,  leads,  followed  by  New  York,  with 
260,880  ;  Ohio  is  next,  with  Illinois  fourth  in 
the  number  who  hunt  legally. 
■mm* 

The  first  design  of  a  paper  gown  which  can 
be  worn  by  physicians  handling  transmissible 
diseases  and  then  discarded,  has  been  made 
by  Mrs.  Annie  C.  Miley  of  Mount  Airy.  Phila- 
delphia. The  present  garments  are  difficult  of 
disinfection  and  have  been  found  to  be  fre- 
quently dangerous  sources  of  contagion.  They 
are  also  expensive.  Mrs.  Miley's  gown  is 
made  of  soft  white  crepe  paper  and  resembles 
the  enveloping  garment  worn  by  Red  Cross 
nurses   during  the   war. 


Ladies'  shoes  made  of  snake  skin   are   now 
on   the   New   York   market. 


India's  Magician- 
And  your  Interest  in 
Their  Successors 


The  hospital  supply  business  is  groining  faster  than  civilization.  Modern 
medicine  and  surgery  are  among  the  first  of  our  institutions  to  invade  the  far 
corners  of  the  'world.  These  sciences  go  with  the  missionary,  with  the 
explorer  and  with  the  road  builder. 

Wherever  one  travels  today  in  the  Orient,  in  Siberia,  in 
Mongolia,  in  Persia,  in  Siam  or  India — in  any  of  the  less 
civilized  regions  of  the  globe  there  will  be  found  modern 
up-to-date  hospitals.  Few  people  in  this  country  realize  the 
effort  that  has  been  made  in  establishing  these  institutions  in 
wild   and   often  barbarous   countries. 
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Today  in  the  heart  of  Africa  modern  hospitals  will  be 
found  ministering  to  the  sick  where  formerly  witch  doctors 
performed  this  duty.  In  India  the  Hindoo  magician  is  not 
so  potent  a  figure,  due  to  the  inroads  of  the  white  man's 
medical  science. 

This  development  abroad  is  paralleled  by  even  more  re- 
markable progress  at  home.  In  1900  there  were  only  a  few 
hundred  hospitals  in  America  and  today  there  are  more  than 
8,000. 

The  demand  for  supplies  used  in  these  institutions  has 
grown  at  the  same  rate.  Unlike  other  industries,  this  field 
has  not  been  invaded  by  new  companies  as  the  business 
expanded.  Hospitals  and  doctors  are  particular.  They  de- 
mand quality — quality  proven  by  years  of  satisfactory  service. 

That  is  why  the  old  established  companies  that  served 
this  field  in  its  infancy  are  today  getting  the  bulk  of  this 
business.  Competition  is  at  a  minimum.  An  accepted  line 
of  supplies  becomes  standard  and  none  other  will  be  taken, 
so  these  old  companies  have  had  to  grow  and  grow  and  con- 
tinue expanding  to  care  for  the  buyers  that  depend  upon 
them. 

Reid  Bros,  is  a  pioneer  in  the  hospital  supply  field.  It  is  the  only  concern  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  largest  in  America.  In  twelve  years  the  business 
has  gronn  from  twenty  thousand  dollars  annually  to  one  million  dollars. 
Reid  Bros,  supplies  are  standard  in  every  American  city  and  are  shipped  to 
83  foreign  countries.  The  company  must  double  its  equipment  this  year.  A 
$100,000.00  issue  of  8  per  cent,  preferred  cumulative  stock  is  now  on  the 
market.  This  stock  participates  up  to  12  per  cent,  and  has  never  earned  less 
than  8  per  cent.     For  information  address  the  Secretary. 

REID  BROS.,  Inc.       91-99  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 

Branches  at 

Seattle  Tokyo 

Vancouver  San  Francisco 
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"THE  SWEETHEART  SHOP.' 


The  music-comedy  at  the  Columbia,  which 
is  the  work  of  Anne  Caldwell  and  Hugo 
Felix,  consists  principally  of  dancing  girls  and 
one  youthful,  curly-haired,  and  quite  irresist- 
ible comedian.  The  girls  are  pretty  and 
giddily  clad,  and  the  girl  principals  have  con- 
siderable snap  to  their  work.  Esther  Howard 
sacrifices  some  of  her  looks  to  the  exigencies 
of  a  role  which  requires  some  burlesquerie ; 
which  that  alert  young  actress  dashes  off  with 
liveliness  and  good  comic  results. 

Zella  Russell  is  also  clever,  and  not  merely 
good  looks  and  a  bad  voice,  which  is  so  often 
the  case  with  these  emphemeral  beauties  of 
the  musical-comedy  stage.  And  Marion  Saki. 
the  little  dancer  in  gray,  flies  around  the  stage 
as  swiftly  and  gracefully  as  a  kitten  at  play. 

"The  Sweetheart  Shop"  is  an  old-rose  bower 
on  Broadway  contrived  by  a  business-like 
sentimentalist  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
lonely  but  duly  accredited  young  men  and 
women  adrift  in  unsocial  New  York  into  so- 
cial relations.  As  a  result  the  various  couples 
are  engaged  in  the  pleasant  pastime  of  making 
love,  with  the  inevitable  knotty  interruptions. 

These  are  caused  by  the  young-manly 
charms  of  Peter  Potter,  a  sailor  lad  whom  to 
know  is  to  love.  Not  only  did  the  bevy  of 
charmers  in  the  play  fall  in  love  with  Harry 
K.  Morton,  the  india-rubber  youth  with  the 
curly  hair,  but  the  audience  swiftly  discovered 
that  the  beguiling  lad  had  won  its  capricious 
affections.  There's  no  use  talking,  Harry  is 
some  comedian.     For  what  didn't  he  do? 

He  was  as  agile  as  a  jumping-jack,  as  grace- 
ful as  a  deer,  as  lightsome  as  a  wind-blown 
leaf,  and  as  amusing  as  only  an  irrepressible 
young  chap  loving  fun  and  born  to  express  it 
by  look,  tone,  gesture,  and  movement  can  be 
when  life  is  still  new  and  fresh,  and  the  body 
is  a  coiled  steel  spring,  and  mere  living  is 
one  great,  ever-growing  joy.  This  is  some- 
thing of  the  effect  conveyed  by  this  effer- 
vescent youth,  whose  abilities  are  such  that 
one  might  say  the  comedy  is  written  all  around 
him.  He  is  on  the  stage  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  which  means  that  the  audience  is 
hanging  delightedly  on  the  continual  showers 
of  fun  and  nonsense,  the  flashing  bits  of  bur- 
lesque, the  irrepressible  gayety,  the  boyish 
charm  which  the  young  man  is  continually 
throwing  out  as  a  fountain  throws  out  its  dia- 
mond   spray. 

I  don't  in  the  least  doubt  that  the  role  was 
written  with  him  in  mind,  so  well  did  he  fit 
into  it.  And  added  to  his  other  gifts,  both 
natural  and  cultivated,  the  young  comedian 
is  a  wonderfully  light  and  daring  dancer  of 
the  eccentric  order;  his  dancing  given  in  com- 
bination   with    intrepidly    accurate    acrobatics. 

Of  course  the  entertainment  is  all  made  up 
of  the  shining  fluff  of  musical  comedy.  But 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  have   a  really 
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good  comedian  in  musical  comedy,  and  one 
always  feels  grateful  to  Providence  when  the 
humor,  as  in  this  instance,  is  fresh  from  na- 
ture's fount.  A  lot  of  the  middle-aged  come- 
dians, amusing  though  they  are,  are  cast  in 
a  mold.  They  have  formed  certain  concep- 
tions as  to  the  taste  of  the  public,  and  in  an 
unconscious — or  conscious — efFort  to  please 
it  they  stick  to   stereotype. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Morton  will  do  the  same  in 
time,  hut  at  present  there  is  a  delightful  feel- 
ing of  irrepressibility  about  his  work,  an  effect 
of  its  all  being  the  gay  outpouring  of  youth 
and   temperament. 

"The  Sweetheart  Shop,''  of  course,  is  con- 
trived altogether  for  youth ;  for  those  who, 
in  matters  of  dramatic  taste,  never  grow  up, 
are  still  young,  although  gray-headed. 

So  the  pretty,  dancing  girls,  the  wooing 
women,  and  the  usual  collection  of  well- 
tailored  young  men  had  a  large  audience 
youthfully  appreciative  of  the  lively  music, 
the  lively  dancing,  the  lively  fun,  and  the 
lively  love-making. 


"PYGMALION." 


At  the  Maitland  Theatre  they  are  giving  a 
Bernard  Shaw  play  in  the  later  Shaw  manner  ; 
by  which  I  mean  the  play  "Pygmalion"  dates 
from  the  epoch  when  G.  B.,  perhaps  a  little 
discouraged  at  humanity's  firm  determination 
not  to  be  coerced  into  thinking  of  serious 
things  suddenly  threw  the  eternal  truths  to  the 
limbo  of  forgotten  things  and  cheerfully  be- 
gan entertaining  the  public  without  trying  to 
make  it  think. 

Not  that  Shaw  could  possibly  write  a  play 
that  is  not  conducive  to  reflection.  But  in 
"Pygmalion"  he  is  not,  as  in  his  earlier  plays, 
advancing  a  tremendous  theme  behind  a 
smoke  screen  of  wit  and  the  irrepressible 
humor  of  one  of  the  best  jesters  speaking  and 
writing  in  the  English  tongue.  No ;  but  he 
has  his  central  idea,  and  around  that  he  has 
constructed  a  play  containing  a  scene  illus- 
trative of  his  theme  which  made  all  play- 
going  London  rock  with  mirth  when  "Pyg- 
malion" first  came  out. 

Shaw's  idea,  that  any  child  of  the  streets 
can  be  picked  up  and,  by  a  series  of  lessons 
in  phonetics,  and  with  some  stiff  language 
training,  can  be  taught  in  a  few  months  to 
ape  the  lingual  perfection  of  his  betters,  has 
been  demonstrated  in  stage  life,  in  which 
many  children  of  the  poor  have  become  orna- 
ments. No  doubt  these  people  speak  two 
languages,  that  used  by  them  on  the  stage  and, 
in  moments  of  reversion  to  nature,  the  ugly 
argot  of  the  streets.  Adelaide  Neilsen,  now 
almost  forgotten,  but  once  a  lovely  star  in 
the  Shakespearean  drama,  was  an  apprentice 
to  a  London  milliner  before  her  beauty  and 
her  talent  set  her  feet  stagewards. 

Shaw,  however,  has  the  learned  young 
philologist  who  lays  the  wager  that  he  will 
launch  Liza  Doolittle,  the  London  coster  girL 
in  a  London  drawing-room  in  from  four  to 
six  months,  and  that  she  will  pass  through 
the  ordeal  without  being  found  out,  take  a 
very  short  time  in  which  to  prove  his  theory. 
The  delicious  situation  in  the  play  is  that 
in  which  Liza  is  launched  prematurely.  She 
has  acquired  the  tone,  the  manner,  the  speech, 
but  when,  encouraged  by  the  breathless  atten- 
tion of  her  audience,  she  launches  out  into 
her  native  loquacity,  she  regales  them  with 
family  details  concerning  Aunt  Maria's 
physical  ailments  and  the  salutary  effects  of 
a  few  drops  of  booze  on  Doolittle  Senior's 
habitual  moroscness.  All  this  with  an  air  of 
fashionable  poise  and  with  a  speech  that 
would  pass  the  censor,  except  for  one  awful 
break  just  preceding  the  curtain,  in  which 
Liza  used  the  word  which  is  most  of  all 
anathema  to   the   British. 

Subsequently,  of  course,  Liza,  or  the  phi- 
lologist, rather,  wins  out.  But  the  scene  of 
her  triumph  is  not  for  us.  In  that  she  would 
be  like  any  fashionable  beauty.  The  richness 
of  the  joke  lay  in  our  seeing  Liza  disport 
herself  in  a  fashionable  drawing-room  when 
she  was   still   in   only  a   half-baked   condition. 

Shaw  being  Shaw  is  not  devoid  of  plenty 
of  other  ideas  which  make  his  play  enter- 
taining: as  that  the  blood  of  the  scientific  in- 
vestigator is  of  a  fish-like  coolness.  But,  that 
man  is  man  and  woman  is  woman.  The  Pyg- 
malion thus  created  by  the  skilled  hand  of 
the  scientific  sculptor  with  true  feminine  irra- 
tiona'.ism  falls  in  love  with  the  most  un- 
promising material  for  sentiment  ever  perpe- 
trated by  Shaw,  that  most  unromantic  and 
unsentimental  of  playwrights.  And  subse- 
quently we  discover  that  the  philologist,  used 
to  the  ungentle  but  systematic  ministrations 
of  Liza,  esteems  her  necessary  to  his  daily 
comfort;  which  prevents  that  now  thoroughly 
ornamental  product  from  being  dumped  out 
on  an  unfeeling  world;  which,  otherwise,  was 
the    philologist's    intention. 

Shaw  gives  a  very  clever  picture  of  a  male 
slum-dweller  in  the  shape  of  Liza's  father; 
a  ricketty  and  spotted  individual  who  has  his 
modest  scheme  of  life  comfortably  outlined: 
no  marriage,  but  a  "missis" ;  not  too  much 
money,  but  enough  for  an  occasional  alcoholic 
fling.  In  presenting  this  character  Shaw  in- 
dulged himself  in  his  besetting  sin  of  allowing 
one    character    to    monologuize    to    inartistic 


lengths.  However,  this  character  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly well  done  by  Selby  Roach  that  the 
audience  hung  upon  his  discourse  to  the  end. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  extra  good  week  for  the 
company.  Maitland  seemed  most  congenially 
placed  in  the  role  of  Henry  Higgins,  the  fish- 
blooded  philologist,  Morrison  suggested  that 
flavor  of  greater  kindliness  and  humanity  in 
the  make-up  of  Higgins'  brother  savant,  all  of 
the  minor  roles — especially  those  played  by 
Muriel  Valli  and  Thomas  Miller — were  well, 
presented,  and  Mary  Morris,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  this  intelligent  young  actress,  satis- 
fied by  her  capable  rendering  of  a  rather 
taxing  role.  Liza  is  a  noisy  nuisance  at  first. 
Then  she  develops  into  a  rather  intractable 
woman.  She  becomes  a  beauty,  but  neither 
she  nor  Shaw  seems  to  make  much  more  of 
that  element  than  just  presenting  it.  But  it 
works,  as  Higgins,  the  philologist,  may  have 
subsequently    found    to   his    cost. 

Miss  Morris  handled  the  principal  scene 
with  admirable  humor,  and  did  not  allow  us 
to  take  Liza's  correct  English  for  granted,  for 
in  every  remark  made  she  caused  us  to  per- 
ceive the  care  with  which  the  flower-girl  had 
heeded  her  philologist's  lessons  and  how  de- 
voutly she  was  steering  her  way  through  the 
shoals    and    quicksands    of    speech. 

Miss  Morris  has  no  less  a  predecessor  than 
Mrs.  Pat  Campbell  in  the  role  of  Liza,  that 
famous  stage  beauty  having  appeared  as  the 
transported  coster-girl  during  her  last  San 
Francisco  season.  It  was  not  a  role  particu- 
larly adapted  to  Mrs.  Pat,  more  particularly 
as  she  had  lost  her  invaluable  slenderness  and 
much  of  her  unusual  beauty  with  it.  She  was 
still  a  handsome  woman,  but  the  good  looks 
of  a  plump,  handsome,  mature  woman  consti- 
tute a  decidedly  different  possession  from  that 
remarkable  beauty  with  its  setting  of  lily- 
white  skin,  jet  black  hair,  and  a  small-boned, 
long-limbed  slenderness  that  was  really  poetic  : 
so  much  so  that  it  was  one  of  the  elements 
in  the  success  of  her  now  historic  impersona- 
tion of  Maeterlinck's  Melisande. 


THE  POOR  IMAGINATION. 


There  are  times  when  we  are  apt  to  have 
a  discouraged  perception  that  the  imagination 
is  almost  out  of  a  job.  The  movies  have 
dealt  the  poor  thing  such  an  awful  blow  that 
even  educators  have  raised  a  protest  against 
the  installation  of  the  moving-picture  camera 
in  the  schoolroom. 

There  is  an  appalling  literalness  to  the 
ideas  of  the  less  enlightened  moving-picture 
producers.  Having  little  or  no  imagination 
themselves,  they  are  apt  totally  to  overlook 
its  possession  by  others.  And  the  children 
are  the  principal  sufferers. 

The  parents  permit  themselves  to  share  the 
views  of  the  producers  and  seem  to  be  un- 
aware of  the  dangers  of  starting  the  morbid 
element  in  the  imagination  of  their  children 
into  premature  activity  by  submitting  them  to 
the  dangerous  influence  of  the  plays  dealing 
with  adult  emotions. 

And  yet  the  children  have  such  lovely  ca- 
pabilities, their  young  imaginations  yearning 
to  twine  themselves  around  beautiful  fancies. 
I  saw  it  demonstrated  the  other  day  at  the 
Kalman-Rush  studio,  where  a  group  of  chil- 
dren, who  had  been  encouraged  to  work  out  r. 
pretty  fancy  about  the  dawn,  danced  and 
played  it  with  graceful  movements  and 
gestures,  their  cherubic  little  countenances 
showing,  in  their  unconscious  surrender  to 
the  beauty  of  the  ideas,  suggested  that  touch 
of  the  divine  that  is  left  by  the  movings  of 
the   awakened  soul. 

Andre  Ferrier  is  also  giving  the  child  im- 
agination opportunity  for  exercise  in  his  little 
theatre.  This  tireless  and  versatile  artist  has 
cast  "Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves"  into 
dramatic  shape,  and  is  giving  matinee  per- 
formances on  alternate  Saturdays.  He  has 
placed  nearly  all  the  action  in  a  cave  which 
has  fascinatingly  devious  windings,  and  the 
children's  imagination  plays  with  delight  and 
fear  commingled  about  what  lies  beyond  the 
visible  cave.  We,  with  our  adult  common 
sense,  can  not  forget  that  those  windings  lead 
abruptly  to  the  outer  walls  of  the  house,  but 
to  child  fancies  they  are  as  awesomely  end- 
less as  the  vast  cave  windings  in  Mark  Twain's 
boy  classic. 

*       *        +       * 

"Ali  Baba,"  by  the  way,  is  in  French,  for 
it  is  gotten  up  only  for  those  children  who 
speak  French  naturally,  or  are  engaged  in  the 
process  of  acquiring  that  language. 

It  certainly  must  be  a  delightful  fillip  to  the 
acquiring  of  French  to  see  a  play  for  children 
in  that  language,  for  it  is  noticeable  that 
some  of  the  adults  took  very  kindly  to  in- 
creasing their  vocabulary  by  adding  to  it  what 
they  could  gather  from  an  Arabian  Nights 
tale  told  in   French. 

One  wishes  that  the  children  might  have  a 
similar  opportunity  in  English-spoken  child 
drama,  but  their  real  tastes  are  rarely  con- 
sidered. The  Girls'  Club  out  on  Capp  Street 
does  ocacsionally  give  a  child  play  in  quite 
creditable  form,  but  the  men  of  the  theatrical 
world  are  not  interested  in  catering  to  child 
tastes-  *        *       *        * 

And,    speaking   of   keeping   up   an    acquaint- 


ance with  French,  the  Salon  Francais,  a  so- 
ciety the  aim  of  which  is  to  maintain  and 
extend  its  knowledge  of  French  literature  and 
French  ideas,  has  by  a  natural  impulse  gravi- 
tated toward  "La  Gaite  Francaise" — the  new 
"little  theatre"  established  by  the  Ferriers. 
The  Salon  Frangais  is  fortunate  to  have  at 
hand  a  French  theatre  in  which  French  plays 
can  be  given  in  un-Americanized  French — as 
in  Donnay's  delightfully  witty,  airy,  and  fan- 
ciful one-act  play  "Eux" — and  presented  ac- 
cording to  French  standards  and  traditions. 
It  is  a  real  feat  to  have  given  the  present 
programme  so  well,  and  no  doubt  it  was  in- 
spiring to  the  French  players  to  look  over  j 
the   little   auditorium   packed   with   a  discrimi-j 
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Quality 
Service 


Telephone*: 

Douglas  2  161 
Douglas  2  1 62 


Solan's  (Srtll 

A  Restaurant  (or  Disciiminatios  People 
354  Geary  Street,  adjoining  St.  Francis  Hotel 


Disinterested  Praise 


The  campaign  now  being  made  by 
the  Citizens'  Committee  of  One 
Thousand  to  carry  the  Spring  Val- 
ley purchase  election  on  March  8 
has  one  feature  which  is  particu- 
larly gratifying  to  this  company. 

There  have  been  very  few  state- 
ments attempting  to  criticize  the 
structural    efficiency    of   the    system. 

Whenever  made,  such  statements 
have  been  contradicted  emphatically 
by  disinterested  experts.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  pamphlet  prepared  by 
the  city,  the  alleged  objection  that 
Spring  Valley's  distributing  system 
is  in  bad  condition  is  thus  disposed 
of: 

"This  statement  is  absolutely 
without  any  sound  foundation.  In 
the  trial  of  various  contested  suits, 
with  the  hope  that  the  city  might  be 
able  to  show  a  higher  degree  of  de- 
preciation and  thus  reduce  the  val- 
uation, the  city's  engineers  caused 
sections  of  the  pipes  to  be  cut 
throughout  various  portions  of  the 
city  and  subjected  to  examination 
and  tests.  In  practically  every  case 
the  pipe  was  found  to  be  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  laid,  due  to  the 
superior  coating  which  it  had  been 
given  under  the  direction  of  En- 
gineer Herman  Schussler,  who  origi- 
nally built  the  works.  Some  of  the 
company's  pumping  stations  are  not 
of  the  latest  type,  but  they  have 
all  been  working  practically  with 
out  cessation  since  the  date  of 
their  installation,  and  are  appar- 
ently in  as  good  working  order  as 
ever.  .  .  .  The  company  has  at  all 
times  maintained  an  adequate  de- 
preciation fund  from  which  ordi- 
nary replacements  were  made  as 
time  progressed,  and  if  any  faulty 
pipe  sections  were  ever  found,  they 
were  immediately  taken  out  and  re- 
placed with  new  pipe,  thus  keeping 
the  system  in  first-class  operating 
condition." 

Spring  Valley  is  proud  of  the  way 
it  has  administered  this  city's  water 
supply,  and  it  is  glad  that  the  truth 
about  its  properties  is  being  im- 
pressed upon  the  public  .which,  it 
serves. 

SPRUNG  VALLEY 

WATER    COMPANY 
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nating  audience  of  Americans,  the  greater 
number  of  whom  were  so  conversant  with 
French  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  gos- 
samer sentimentality  of  "Eux"  and  the  remi- 
niscent charm  of  "Les  Noces  de  Jeannette"  ; 
a  charm  which  recalls  the  celebrated  epoch 
of  the  French  stage  when  Offenbach  was  the 
king  of  opera  bouffe  and  his  operas  were 
translated  in  many  languages  and  the  echoes 
of  his  music  reached  to  the  farthest  con- 
fines  of   the   world. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 

The  Greenwich  Village  Follies  starts  on 
its  third  and  final  week  at  the  Curran  The- 
aotre  Monday  evening.  The  engagement  of 
the  "Follies"  in  San  Francisco  gives  every 
indication  of  being  the  most  successful  ever 
played  by  a  big  Eastern  revue  in  this  city. 

It  is  announced  that  a  new  "Follies"  will 
come  to  San  Francisco  each  spring.  The 
present  engagement  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
test,  but  the  business  accorded  the  "Follies" 
here  makes  the  coming  of  the  others  an  as- 
sured  fact. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  artistic  revue 
is  due  to  the  general  excellent  work  of  the 
featured  players.  The  caricatures  of  James 
Watts:  the  antics  of  Ted  Lewis  and  his 
"laughing    trombones"  ;    the    merry    quips    of 
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Season    Opens    Next    Friday    Eve.,    March    11 

FRIDAY  AND    SATURDAY,   8:20  P.   M. 

Eugene    O'Neill's    Greatest    Play 

"The  Emperor  Jones" 

MONDAY  EVE,    MARCH    14TH 
Wondrous  Revival  of  Lecocq's  Favorite  Opera 

"Girofle-Girofla" 

ALL  STAR  CAST  CHORUS   OF  30 


THE    PLAYERS    CLUB   PRESENTS 

RUTH    ST.    DENIS 

In  a  Season  of  Dance,  Music  and  Poetry 

Assisted    by    TED    SHAWN 

Four  Friday  Afternoons,  3  p.  m. 

March    18th-25tb,    April    lst-8th 

Season  tickets  for  St.  Denis  series  and  re- 
served seats  for  Players  Theatre  at  Sherman, 
Clay   &   Co.'s. 


Al  Herman,  the  blackface  comedian  ;  the  dy- 
namic evolutions  of  diminutive  Sylvia  Jason  ; 
the  weird  dances  of  Verna  Gordon ;  the 
drolleries  of  the  Hickey  Brothers  ;  the  singing 
of  Jane  Carroll,  Irene  Olsen,  and  Mabelle 
Jaunay ;  the  exquisite  toe-dancing  of  Emilie 
Fitzgerald — all  of  these  combine  to  make  the 
"Follies"  an  admirable  entertainment  to  eye 
and   ear   alike.  

The  Columbia  Theatre. 
The  Columbia  Theatre  is  housing,  in  all  its 
beauty  and  charm,  the  original  production  of 
"The  Sweetheart  Shop."  This  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  attractive  and  enter- 
taining pieces  seen  here  in  years.  The  music 
is  of  the  whistley  sort  and  it  is  played  by  an 
extensive  and  well-selected  orchestra  in  con- 
junction with  the  members  of  the  lengthy  cast 
of  principals  and  the  members  of  the  chorus. 
The  three  acts  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
amount  of  lively,  laughter-provoking  comedy 
handled  in  main  by  Harry  K.  Morton  as  Peter 
Potter  and  Esther  Howard  as  Minera  Butts. 
The  dancing  numbers  of  this  piece  are  be- 
yond compare.  The  second  week  of  "The 
Sweetheart  Shop"  opens  this  Sunday  night. 
Matinees  are  announced  for  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  

The  Orpheum. 

Valeska  Suratt,  one  of  the  most  bizarre,  yet 
one  of  the  most  human  actresses  of  which 
the  stage  boasts  today,  is  to  present  her 
newest  playlet,  "Scarlet,"  next  Sunday  and 
during  all  of  the  ensuing  week  at  the  Or- 
pheum. With  her  company  of  excellent 
players  and  her  playlet,  especially  provided 
for  her  by  Jack  Lait,  Miss  Suratt  is  said  to 
have  attained  the  emotional  as  well  as  the 
pleasing  and  entertaining.  San  Francisco 
now  awaits  her  coming. 

Johnny  Burke,  who  has  been  away  from 
vaudeville  for  a  few  years,  may  be  anticipated 
with  the  next  Orpheum  show.  Never  serious. 
Burke  is  one  of  those  who  may  be  depended 
upon   always  for  laughter. 

Flo  Lewis,  who  is  now  alone,  will  be  found 
as  one  who  molds  in  song,  story,  and  per- 
sonality just  as  finely  as  a  thoroughly  artistic 
sculptor  molds  in  clay.  The  turn  is  called 
"Alone." 

Grey  and  Old  Rose  suggest  daintiness  and 
probably  that  is  why  this  next  week's  couple 
chooses  to  hide  its  true  identity  under  a 
bushel  so  it  may  establish  an  appropriate 
trade-mark.  A  prettily  staged,  properly  exe- 
cuted  song  oddity   is  their   offering. 

Harry  Kahne  accomplishes  mental  concen- 
tration to  such  a  fine  degree  that  he  may  be 


The  Estate  Ideal— 
For  Five  Days! 

Seventy  miles  from  San  Francisco,  overlooking  the  Napa  Valley,  is  an 
unrivaled  gentleman's  country  home  of  1600  acres.  At  the  very  least  it  is 
worth  $250,000.00. 

This  place  must  be  sold  within  five  days.  Owner  will  take  $IOO,000.00. 
One-half  cash. 

There  are  seventy-five  acres  of  bearing  twelve-year-old  prune  trees  and 
all  the  most  modern  equipment  for  handling  crop.  As  an  income  invest- 
ment this  seventy-five  acres  alone  is  worth  $100,000.00.  (The  year's  crop 
should  be  over  $20,000.00.) 

There  are  five  acres  family  orchard — some  of  the  most  delicious  fruit 
produced  in  the  state.  There  are  a  half-hundred  head  of  cattle ;  there  are 
hogs,  chickens,  turkeys  and  equipment  of  every  description  in  keeping  with 
such  a  place  as  this. 

There  is  a  wonderful  big  home,  wonderfully  laid  out  and  commanding 
a  surpassing  view. 

There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  fir  and  redwood  and  oak — mountain, 
hillsides  and  valleys.  There  are  a  dozen  running  streams.  The  timber 
alone  is  worth  a  small  fortune  if  one  would  cut  it,  but  its  beauty  is  worth 
even  more. 

It  is  all  fenced  and  cross  fenced,  yet  you  can  find  deer  and  game  on  the 
place  almost  any  time  of  year,  for  there  are  springs  here  unlike  any  in  the 
region  and  the  deer  are  breaking  the  fences  to  get  in.  There  are  splendid 
pools  for  fishing,  and  there  are  fish. 

There  are  cinnabar  deposits  of  unknown  wealth — and  a  dozen  other 
things  almost  any  one  of  which  would  make  the  place  worth  twice 
$100,000.00,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  is  worth  several  times  this  figure 
as  a  home — a  home  that  is  hardly  without  equal  in  California. 

But  it  Must  sell  in  five  days.  Buyer  must  pay  half  down.  Xo  ex- 
changes will  be  taken.  Xo  Real  Estate  firms  or  agents  will  be  considered. 
Will  deal  only  with  principals. 

Phone  Merritt  3676  this  evening  or  any  evening  for  the  next  few  days. 


said  rightfully  to  depict  the  evolution  of  the 
human  brain. 

With  ideas  and  a  method  of  delivery  all 
their  own  True  Rice  and  Flo  Newton  will 
work  for  the  pleasure  of  San  Franciscans. 
She  is  a  delightful  bit  of  femininity  and  he 
is    exceptionally    clever. 

Bert  and  Florence  Mayo  are  to  be  viewed 
in  gymnastic  work  so  different  from  that  of 
the  usual  gymnast  that  it  may  be  said  that 
to  classify  them  as  gymnasts  would  be  mis- 
leading." 

Good  news  to  those  who  see  the  current 
Orpheum  show  is  the  announcement  that  Al- 
bertina  Rasch  and.  her  pretty  girl  ballet 
dancers  are  to  continue  during  the  coining 
week  as  the  one  holdover. 


The  Maltland  Playhouse. 

"The  Fires  of  St.  John,"  by  Hermann 
Sudermann,  will  be  offered  this  coming  week, 
beginning  Monday  night,  at  the  Maitland 
Playhouse.  The  dramatic  works  of  Suder- 
mann are  among  the  most  significant  in  con- 
temporary European  drama.  Sudermann  is 
powerful  in  conception,  admirable  in  technic. 
virile  in  the  grasp  of  humanity,  and  shows 
occasional   touches  of  delicate   humor. 

The  Brauer  family  consists  of  the  Brauers, 
their  own  daughter,  Gertrude,  their  adopted 
daughter,  Marie,  and  a  nephew.  The  nephew 
is  intended  as  the  husband  of  Gertrude,  but 
falls  in  love  with  Marie.  At  the  harvest  fes- 
tival of  "The  Fires  of  St.  John"  the  two 
lovers  kiss,  the  sign  of  betrothal.  The  two, 
however,  realize  their  love  for  the  family  is 
greater  than  their  own  feelings  and  in  the 
end  renounce  their  own  love.  Marie  with- 
draws with  her  gipsy  mother  and  the  nephew 
weds  Gertrude  as  had  been  ordained. 

It  will  be  a  first  appearance  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  is  bound  to  attract  lovers  of  the 
best  there  is   in   the  drama. 

G.  Bernard  Shaw's  "Pygmalion"  is  proving 
a  strong  attraction  and  will  continue  for  the 
remainder  of  this  week,  closing  with  the  Sat- 
urday  matinee  and   evening  performance. 


Players  Theatre. 

On  next  Friday  evening,  March  11th,  the 
Players  Theatre  will  begin  its  spring  reper- 
tory season  with  a  production  of  Eugene 
O'Neill's  "The  Emperor  Jones."  This  unique 
play  about  a  colored  Pullman  car  porter  who 
becomes  an  emperor  is  attracting  marked  at- 
tention and  there  is  already  a  big  demand  for 
seats.  Mr.  Carl  Kroenke,  whose  work  with 
the  Players  has  always  been  noteworthy,  will 
enact  the  title-role.  The  rest  of  the  long  cast 
will  be  given  excellent  opportunities. 

Other  performances  scheduled  for  the 
spring  season  and  to  follow  "The  Emperor 
Jones"  are :  "Jonathan  Makes  a  Wish,"  by 
Stuart  Walker ;  two  fine  Lord  Dunsany  plays, 
"A  Night  at  an  Inn"  and  "The  Queen's  Ene- 
mies," and  revivals  of  two  old  comic  opera 
favorites,  "Girofle-Girofla"  and  "Yoemen  of 
the  Guard."  The  same  excellent  cast  that 
made  such  a  success  in  "Ruddigore"  last 
season  will  appear  in  "Girofle-Girofla." 
Miriam   Elkus   will   sing  the   title-role. 

The  Players  also  announce  the  appearance 
of  Miss  Ruth  St.  Denis  in  two  original  plays 
especially  written  for  her,  and  she  will  also 
appear  with  her  husband,  Ted  Shawn,  in  a  se- 
ries of  special  Friday  afternoon  dance  mati- 
nees.   

Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  give  its  last  Popular  concert  Sunday  after- 
noon in  the  Curran  Theatre,  the  principal 
items  announced  being  Dohnanyi's  "Suite  for 
Orchestra,"  Opus  19,  and  the  overture  to 
Wagner's  "Flying  Dutchman."  Other  num- 
bers are  the  tone  poem,  "Finlandia,"  of  Si- 
belius, the  "Dance  of  the  Happy  Spirits"  from 
Gluck's  "Orpheus,"  the  "Air  for  G  String" 
of  Bach,  the  Pizzicati  from  "Sylvia,"  by  De- 
libes,  Gillet's  "Loin  du  Bal,"  and  the  rhap- 
sody "Espana"   of  Chabrier. 

The  last  pair  of  symphony  concerts  are  an- 
nounced for  next  Friday  and  Sunday  after- 
noons, the  symphony  to  be  the  G  Minor  of 
Mozart.  The  programme  will  open  with  Han- 
del's "Concerto  Grosso,"  Opus  3,  No.  1,  while 
the  second  half  will  be  made  up  of  Borodin's 
descriptive  sketch  of  the  Steppes  of  Central 
Asia  and  the  profoundly  impressive  tone 
poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  by  Rich- 
ard Strauss.  

"Beyond  the  Horizon,"  by  Eugene  O'Neill, 
the  play  San  Francisco  has  been  awaiting 
ever  since  its  successful  New  York  run  of 
more  than  a  year,  is  billed  for  the  Maitland 
Playhouse  the  week  commencing  Monday 
night,  March  14th.  For  several  weeks  now 
reservations  have  been  piling  up  at  the  Stock- 
ton Street  theatre.  Those  who  desire  to  see 
this  performance  should  make  early  engage- 
ments for  their  seats,  since  the  Maitland  will 
not  accommodate  all  those  who  desire  to  at- 
tend.   

Harry  Mestayer  in  Ibsen's  masterpiece. 
"The  Wild  Duck,"  as  presented  by  him  at 
the  Plymouth  Theatre,  New  York,  is  to  go 
under  the  management  of  Thomas  Wilkes. 
Mestayer  is  without  question  one  of  the  great 


32-36  GearylStreet 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


fights  of  the  American  stage  and  his  appear- 
ances here  in  "The  Wild  Duck,"  a  dramatic 
event,   will   be  eagerly   awaited. 


A  common  beetle  was  covered  by  having 
a  quart  bottle  placed  over  him,  so  that  he 
should  be  kept  captive  without  being  hurt.  To 
the  captor's  amazement,  the  bottle  began  mov- 
ing and  gliding  along  the  table.  The  beetle 
was  pushing  along  112  times  its  own  weight. 


Salt  is  obtained  in  Ecuador  by  permitting 
sea  water  to  enter  wide  pits.  The  mouth  of 
the  pit  is  then  closed  and  the  water  is  slowly 
evaporated  by  the  sun,  precipitating  crystals 
which  are  broken  into  pieces  for  distribution. 


pURRAN 

^•'Elli.  and  Market. 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

'Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 


THIRD  AND  LAST  WEEK 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

The    Bohemians,    Inc.,    Present 

"Greenwich  Village 
Follies" 

Prices— Nights,    SI    to    $3;    Sat.    mat.,    $1    to 
$2.50;    Best   Seats    Wed.    mat.,    $2. 


POLUMBIA  THEATRE  ™*XT 


Phone  Franklin  150 


Second    Week   Begins    Sunday,    March    6 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 
CAPTIVATING    MUSICAL    COMEDY 

"The 
Sweetheart  Shop" 

Original    New    York,    Boston    and    Chicago 
CAST— CHORUS— PRODUCTION 


THE  THEATRE  UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 

Stockton,  Above  Post  Tel.  Kearny  2520 

Week  Commencing  Tuesday  Mat.  and  Eve. 

"The  Fires  of 
St.  John" 

By  Hermann  Sudermann,  Author  of 

"MAGDA" 

Last    Time    Saturday   Night 
'PYGMALION,"    by    SHAW 
All  seats  $1.25,  inc.  war  tax.     Every  evening 
(except    Sunday   and   Monday)    at   8:30.      Mats. 
Tues.    and   Sat.    at   2:30. 

Next-"  BEYOND  THE  HORIZON," 
By  Eugene  O'Neill 
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Next    Week — Starting    Sunday 

Valeska  Suratt 
Grey    &    Old    Rose  Harry    Kahne 

Albertina  Rasch 
Rice   &  Newton  '      o 

Topics  of  Day  ' 

Johnny 
Burke 
SPECULATORS'  TICKETS  NOT  H< 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

There  is  lots  of  trouble  in  England  about 
women  in  the  jury-box.  They  seem  still  to 
cling  to  some  ancient  ideas  about  women 
over  there.  One  of  them  is  the  now  exploded 
fallacy  that  women  are  not  only  innocent,  but 
ignorant,  and  perhaps  the  words  mean  the 
same  thing  in  this  particular  connection. 
Now  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  jury-box 
contains  half  a  dozen  women  who  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  evidence  that  is  offered  because  of  the 
fundamental  theory  that  they  are  incapable  of 
understanding  anything  that  is  improper  and 
that  there  must  be  no  sort  of  attempt  to  make 
them  understand  it?  •  In  the  words  of 
Moliere,  what  the  devil  are  they  doing  in  that 
galley  ? 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  particular 
suit  was  a  divorce  case,  and  some  of  the  evi- 
dence was  sultry,  as  divorce  evidence  will 
sometimes  be.  And  there  were  the  six  mod- 
estly ignorant  women  in  the  jury-box,  not  only 
listening  to  the  testimony,  but  placed  in  the 
jury-box  for  that  express  purpose  and  then 
forbidden  to  do  so.  No  wonder  that  one  of 
the  learned  counsel  should  say  that  it  was  a 
"harrowing  experience,"  or  that  a  veracious 
scribe  should  certify  to  the  fact  that  counsel 
on  both  sides  were  visibly  blushing.  And  it 
may  be  said  right  here  that  the  sight  of  a 
blushing  attorney  is  worth  a  visit  to  England. 


Certainly  no  such  spectacle  can  be  seen  in  the 
home  of  the  brave.  A  part  of  the  evidence 
consisted  of  certain  photographs,  and  it  seems 
that  these  were  shown  only  to  the  six  male 
jurors.  In  point  of  fact  a  certain  tragic- 
comedy  ran  riot  through  all  the  proceedings. 
Imagine  a  court  of  justice  in  which  the  evi- 
dence is  submitted  to  only  half  the  jury,  the 
other  half  being  too  modest  to  look  at  it. 
What  a  pity  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  are  no 
longer  with  us.  Only  they  could  have  done 
justice  to   such   a   situation. 

Now  these  ridiculous  proceedings  have 
made  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  very  angry-  As  a 
man  he  objects  to  the  assumption  that  his  sex 
is  so  used  to  improprieties  as  to  be  unaffected 
by  them.  He  says  in  effect  that  men  are  just 
as  modest  as  women,  and  that  evidence  un- 
suited  to  women  is  equally  unsuited  to  men. 
We  confess  it,  with  blushes.  Mr.  Shaw  him- 
self is  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  "and  I  solemnly 
protest  that  I  am  entirely  guiltless  of  this 
alleged  male  habit"  of  reading  improper  let- 
ters and  looking  at  improper  pictures. 

"Sir  Edward  Marshall  Hall's  assumption 
that  my  sensibilities  in  this  matter  are  less 
delicate  than  those  of  women  is  not  only  un- 
founded, but  extremely  offensive.  It  was  part 
of  his  case  that  these  'exhibits'  had  passed 
between  a  man  and  a  woman.  Then  why  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  did  this  blushing 
barrister  exclude  the  six  jurymen  from  the 
apology    which    he    thought    it    necessary    to 


Let's  Catch  Up! 

San  Francisco  is  the  ONL  Y 
large  city  in  the  United 
States  that  does  not  OWN 
its    OWN   water    works. 


On  March  8  next  the  voters  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  purchase  of  the  SPRING  VALLEY 
system.  It  must  be  purchased;  the  longer  we  delay 
the  more  we  will  pay. 


1.  The  purchase  will  not  add  a  cent  to 
the  tax  rate. 

2.  The  Railroad  Commission's  valuation 
agrees  with  the  Federal  Court  decisions  that 
the  price  is  right. 

3.  Improvements  made  by  the  company 
must  be  paid  for  in  water  rates. 

4.  If  you  don't  buy  now  your  water  rates 
MUST  and  WILL  be  increased. 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  WATER 
SYSTEM 

Vote  YES  March  8th 

Citizens'  Commitee  of  One  Thousand 


make  for  presenting  them  to  the  six  jury- 
women  ? 

"I  need  not  emphasize  the  gross  absurdity 
of  referring  Miss  Lilian  Barker  (one  of  the 
jurywomen),  whose  extraordinary  record  as 
a  welfare  worker  during  the  war,  to  say 
nothing  of  her  present  responsible  employ- 
ment, makes  her  judgment  more  valuable  in 
any  question  of  domestic  morality  than  that 
of  the  whole  British  bar  and  bench,  to  the 
nearest  juryman,  possibly  a  bashful  novice  of 
twenty-two,  for  instruction  as  to  what  she 
should  think  of  improper  pictures.    .    .    . 

"If  the  published  letters  are  fair  samples 
of  the  'abominable  and  beastly1  documents  I 
can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
nothing  in  the  case  was  half  so  shocking  to 
sensible  delicacy  as  the  unfortunate  discus- 
sion with  which  it  opened.  If  the  leaders  of 
the  bar  are  really  so  sensitive  as  Mr.  Silas 
Wegg,  with  his  'Not  before  Mrs.  Boffin,  sir.* 
then  I  suggest  that  it  will  be  on  the  whole 
less  socially  inconvenient  for  themselves  to 
change  their  professions,  or  confine  them- 
selves to  Admiralty  practice,  than  for  Parlia- 
ment to  repeal  the  act  in  deference  to  their 
bashfulness." 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  says  that  the  question  of  social 
delicacy  is  not  the  only  complicating  factor  of 
the  new  situation.  At  every  stage  of  the  trial 
it  was  evident  that  the  bench  doesn't  know 
quite  what  to  do  with  women  juries.  When 
the '  jury  was  drawn  women  came  forward 
with  many  new  excuses  to  avoid  jury  duty. 
One  woman  was  released  because  of  "extreme 
nervousness,"  another  because  she  ran  a  to- 
bacco shop  and  it  was  "a  one-man  business." 
Then  came  the  problem  of  how  to  address 
the  jury-box.  You  couldn't  say  "Gentlemen 
of  the  jury/'  "Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury"  was  tried,  "Gentlefolk  of  the  jury" 
found  a  brief  favor.  Finally  "Members  of  the 
jury"  was  decided  upon. 

Xow  comes  distressing  news  from  Leicester 
— the  sad  case  of  the  jurywoman's  child.  A 
mixed  jury  was  sitting  on  a  murder  case. 
After  a  long  session  the  court  was  adjourned 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  the  jury  con- 
ducted to  a  neighboring  hotel,  where  they 
were  to  pass  the  night,  resuming  the  trial  in 
the   morning. 

About  9  o'clock  a  desperate  young  man 
rushed  up  to  the  constable  on  duty  at  the 
court  and  asked  news  of  his  wife,  a  jury 
member. 

"I've  got  to  see  her,"  he  said.  "I  can  do 
nothing  with  the  child.  It  keeps  crying  for 
its  mamma.  I've  called  in  all  the  neighbors, 
but  they  can't  stop  its  crying.  I've  tried  my 
hardest  to  sooth  it.  It's  no  use.  Can't  I  take 
the  baby  to  its  mother?" 

The  law  was  adamant.  It  is  not  recorded 
what  the  young  father  did  to  amuse  the  baby 
until  the  case  was  concluded,  at  2:30  p.  m. 
the  next  daw 


"Are   you    Dr.    Smith  ?"      "Xo.    but    I    know 
where  we  can  get  some/' — Arizona  Phcnix. 
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The  CROCKER  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Condition  at  Close  of  Business,  February  21,  1921 


RESOURCES 

Loans   and    Discounts $25,462,088.40 

U.  S.  Bonds  and  Certificates 5,469,734.81 

Other    Bonds   and    Securities 1,233,241.72 

Capital   Stock  in  Federal   Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 150,000.00 

Customers'   Liability  under  Letters  of  Credit 1,288,836.95 

Cash    and    Sight    Exchange 9,866,886.41 


$43,470,788.29 
LIABILITIES 

Capital   - S  2,000,000.00 

Surplus  and   Undivided   Profits 5,672,501.08 

Circulation 1,939,297.50 

Federal    Reserve    Bank 2,000,000.00 

Letters   of   Credit 1.413,739.83 

Deposits 30,445,249.88 


OFFICERS 
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ment  the  stranger  said:  "Now,  this  is  some- 
thing like.  Over  at  this  other  bank  they 
wanted  me  to  pay  $10  just  for  a  safety  de- 
posit box  to  keep  these   things   in." 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  country  housewife  of  good  intentions, 
but  with  little  culinary  knowledge,  decided  to 
try  her  hand  at  cake-making.  The  result  was 
somewhat  on  the  heavy  side,  and,  after  offer- 
ing it  to  the  various  members  of  her  house- 
hold, she  threw  it  to  the  ducks  in  disgust. 
A  short  time  afterwards  two  urchins  tapped 
at  her  door.  "I  say,  missus,"  they  shouted, 
"your  ducks   have  sunk  1" 


"What's  the  matter,  old  man  ?"  asked 
Driver,  as  he  met  a  friend.  "Are  you  feeling 
seedy?"  "No,  not  exactly  that,"  replied  the 
friend,  "but  I'll  admit  I've  been  worried  of 
late.  You  remember  I  hired  a  man  to  trace 
my  pedigree  ?"  "Yes,"  replied  Driver.  "What's 
the  trouble?  Hasn't  he  been  successful?" 
"Successful!  I  should  say  he  had!"  said  the 
friend.     "I'm  having  to  pay  him  hush-money." 


presents — that  is,  all  except  the  diamond  ring 
and  a  few  other  things  that  I  thought  I  was 
really  entitled  to,  considering  how  many  times 
he  had  taken  dinner  at  our  house  and  all,  and 
asked  him  to  return  mine."  "Well,  did  he 
refuse?"  "He  did  not.  He  not  only  sent  back 
a  box  of  cigars,  unopened,  and  a  penwiper  and 
a  knit  necktie,  but  he  sent  also  five  boxes  of 
face  powder,  saying  he  estimated  that  to  be 
about  the  quantity  he  had  taken  away  on  his 
coat  during  the  time  we  were  engaged." 


A  motorist  had  been  haled  into  court,  and 
when  his  name  was  called  the  judge  asked 
what  the  charges  were.  "Suspicious  actions, 
your  honor,"  answered  the  policeman  who 
had  made  the  arrest.  "Suspicious  actions?" 
queried  his  honor.  "What  was  he  doing  that 
he  seemed  suspicious?"  "Well,"  replied  the 
officer,  "he  was  running  within  the  speed  limit, 
sounding  his  horn  properly,  and  trying  to  keep 
on  the  right  side  of  the  street,  so  I  arrested 
him." 


When  Professor  Walter  Raleigh  was  asked 
to  lecture  at  Princeton  College  Professor  Root 
went  down  to  the  station  to  meet  the  dis- 
tinguished visitor.  Professor  Root  did  not 
know  Professor  Raleigh,  but  walking  up  to  a 
man  who  he  thought  looked  like  him,  he  said: 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  am  I  addressing 
Walter  Raleigh?"  The  man  looked  at  him  a 
moment,  and,  thinking  he  must  be  mad,  re- 
plied :  "No,  I  am  Christopher  Columbus. 
Walter  Raleigh  is  in  the  smoking-room  with 
Queen   Elizabeth." 


The  time  had  come  to  dole  out  the  day's 
rations,  and  in  an  Irish  regiment  the  quarter- 
master and  his  assistant  were  portioning  them 
out  in  preparation  for  distribution.  At  last, 
just  before  the  orderly  men  were  due  to  ar- 
rive, the  assistant  turned  to  the  quarter.  With 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  Mike  said:  "Av  ye  plaze, 
sorr,  there's  a  loaf  short.  Who'll  I  give  it 
to?"  "Keep  it  yourself,  Mike,"  replied  the 
quartermaster. 


"I'm  glad  I  broke  my  engagement  with 
Tom,"  Mabel  observed  indignantly.  "He's  no 
gentleman."  "Why,  I  have  always  thought 
him  one,"  Tess  commented  in  surprise.  "What 
has   he   done?"      "Well,    I   sent   him   back   his 


Entering  a  store  a  woman  asked  the  youth 
behind  the  counter  if  she  could  see  his  em- 
ployer. The  boy  went  behind  a  thin  partition 
and  shouted  into  a  back  part  of  the  shop: 
"Can  you  come?  Lady  wants  to  see  you." 
A  distant  voice  replied  promptly:  "What's 
she  like — old  or  young  ?"  The  customer 
waited  in  suppressed  amusement  to  see  how 
the  youth  would  answer  this  embarrassing 
question,  since  he  must  know  she  would  hear 
both  query  and  reply.  But  he  was  tactful. 
"You'll  be  satisfied  when  you  come  up,"  he 
said  promptly. 


The  other  day  a  stranger  entered  a  bank 
and  asked  to  borrow  $5.  He  was  told  that 
the  bank  did  not  lend  such  small  sums.  "But," 
he  went  on,  "lending  money  is  your  business, 
isn't  it?"  The  banker  admitted  that  it  was. 
"Well,  I  have  good  security,"  said  the 
stranger,  "and  I  want  to  borrow  $5."  Finally 
the  banker,  half  from  fatigue  and  half  from 
amused  curiosity,  agreed  to  make  the  loan. 
When  the  note  was  all  drawn  and  the  in- 
terest of  35  cents  paid,  the  stranger  drew 
from  his  pocket  $10,000  worth  of  government 
bonds  and  handed  them  over  as  security.  Be- 
fore   the    banker   could   express    his    astonish- 


Rcport  of  Condition  of 

The  ANGLO  AND  LONDON 
PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
At  the  Close  of  Business,  February  21,  1921 


RESOURCES 

Loans   and   Discounts,    Less    Rediscounts $43, 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  Secure  Circulation 3, 

Other  U.  S.  Bonds  and  Certificates 6, 

Other  Bonds 9, 

Other  Assets    ■ 1 

Customers'  Liability  on  Letters  of  Credit  and  Acceptances 12, 

Commodity  Drafts  in  Transit $  6, 166,054.97 

Cash  and  Sight  Exchange 20,868,896.16—  27 


644,732.87 
950,000.00 
027,672.04 
,746,532.03 
,550,510.18 
354,955.56 

,034,951.13 


$104,309,353.81 


LIABILITIES 

Capital   Stock   $  5,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided   Profits 3,421,171.01 

Circulation • 3,883.600.00 

Letters  of  Credit,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  Acceptances 12,354,955.56 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  (secured  bv  government  bonds) 4,712.000.00 

Other  Liabilities 2,227,593.63 

Deposits 72,710,033.61 


OFFICERS 


$104,309,353.81 


HERBERT  FLEISHHACKER    

MORTIMER  FLEISHHACKER    .... 

Vice- 

J.    FRIEDLANDER    Vice 
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J.  W.  LILIENTHAL,  JR Vice- 

FRED   F.   OUER Asst.  Vice 

VICTOR   KLINKER    Asst.  Vice 


President       J.   S.   CURRAN Asst.  Vice-President 

J.  W.  HARRISON Asst.  Vice-President 

President       E.   R.  ALEXANDER Asst.  Vice-President 

President       JOHN    GAYLE  ANDERTON 

President  Asst.  Cashier  and  Secretary 

-President       GEO.  A.  VAN  SMITH Asst.  Cashier 

d  Cashier       EUGENE  PLUNKETT    Asst.  Cashier 

President       L.  J.  AUEERT Asst.  Cashier 

President        F.    T.   HOAGLAND Asst.  Cashier 

President        V.    R.    PENTECOST Asst.  Cashier 


"The  prisoner  refuses  to  give  his  occupa- 
tion, sir,"  remarked  the  police  officer  to  the 
magistrate.  "Why  don't  you  say  what  you 
are?"  asked  the  judge  of  the  man  in  the  dock. 
"  'Cos  it's  superfluous,  aint  it  ?"  was  the  reply. 
"I  don't  understand  you,"  said  the  judge. 
"No  ?"  said  the  prisoner,  with  elevated  eye- 
brows. "Then  you're  as  bad  as  the  p'lice 
themselves,  if  you'll  'scuse  me  saying  so,  sir. 
What's  the  charge  against  me?"  "Stealing 
two  chairs  and  a  table,"  said  the  police  officer. 
"There  you  are,"  replied  the  cheerful  pris- 
oner; "I'm  a  furniture  remover,  aint  I?" 


A  steeplejack  was  working  industriously  on 
repairs  to  a  church  spire  many  feet  above  the 
street.  A  small  boy  was  first  to  see  him  and 
stood  gazing  skywards  with  a  rapt  expression. 
Soon  an  elderly  man  stopped  to  watch  the 
feat.  Another  passer-by  joined  the  two,  and 
another,  and  another  came  along  until  a  small- 
sized  crowd  was  blocking  the  sidewalk  while 
the  steeplejack  continued  his  work  in  igno- 
rance of  the  interest  he  was  creating.  The 
small  boy  began  to  get  restless.  Finally  he 
turned  to  the  crowd  and  in  a  disgusted  tone 
said :  "There  aint  no  use  waitin'.  He  aint 
goin'  to  fall." 


An  amusing  story  is  told  about  the  present 
Prince  of  Wales  when  he  was  a  cadet  at 
Osborne,  the  British  naval  academy  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Soon  after  his  arrival  a  senior 
cadet,  recognizing  him  as  a  new  boy,  de- 
manded his  name.  "Edward,"  was  the  reply. 
"Edward?  Edward  what?  Haven't  you  got 
another  name,  you  jackass  ?"  The  prince 
blushed  and  murmured  apologetically,  "Ed- 
ward of  Wales."  The  other  boy  looked  sur- 
prised, shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  gave  vent 
to  an  astonished  whistle.  "By  Jove !  So 
you're  the  chap,  are  you?"  and  walked  away 
to  tell  the  other  boys  who  "the  funny  fish 
with  the  blue  eyes"  was. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

After  Bret  Harte. 
(Lee  Hings,  arrested  as  a  shoplifter,  had  long: 
pockets  in  his  trousers  containing  fifteen  pairs 
of  gloves  and  four  combs.  The  Chinaman  almost 
rivaled  with  his  device  the  skirt  pockets  of  the 
lady    shoplifters. — News   Item.) 

Which    I    wish   to    remark, 

And  my  language  is  plain, 
That    for   ways  that   are  dark 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain 
The    Heathen    Chinee    is    peculiar. 

Which  the  same   I  would   rise   to   explain. 

He  can  beat  as  a   cook 

Any    woman   in   sight; 
If    for   scrubbing  you   look, 

He   can  do   it  all    right; 
He  discounts  the  white  washerwoman 

And  he  works  like  a  s'ave  day  and  night. 

So   with   amplified   blouse 

Independent    of    shirts. 
And   a  voice  like   a  mouse, 

With  no  eloquence-spurts, 
He's  skilled  as  a  dandy  shoplifter. 

With  loose  trousers  as  useful  as  skirts. 

Lee  Hings  was   the   name 

Of  the  guy  at  the  bar. 
He  was  gentle  and  tame, 

As   all  geniuses  are; 
And  caught  by  a  lady  detective 

He  was  calm  as  no  other  thieves  are. 

Which    I   wish    to   remark, 

That  in  fondness  for  gain. 
This    Chink  shoplifting  shark 

In  the  tricks  that  are  vain, 
Proves    Chinamen    still    are   peculiar. 

Which    the    same    I    am    free    to    maintain. 
— /.  A.   in   Brooklyn   Eagle. 

■•mm- 

"You  say  you  can't  make  your  hotel  pay 
without  a  bar  ?"  "That's  exactly  my  state- 
ment," replied  the  once  genial  host.  "What 
chance  is  there  of  making  a  hotel  pay  as  a 
place  to  sleep  instead  of  a  place  to  stay  awake- 
all  night?" — Washington  Star. 


Furniture  safely  moved  by 

BEKINS 

Every  mover,  packer  and  shipper 
in  the  BEKINS  service  was  em- 
ployed only  after  thorough  in- 
vestigation proved  he  was  trust- 
worthy and  a  careful  worker. 


Fire  Proof  Storage 

13th  and  Mission  San  Francisco 

Market  15 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices     at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS   ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AKD 

PILING 


Redwood    Mills,    Humboldt    Bay,    Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Franciico,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124    First   Street,    corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Douglas  5119  121  Second  Street 


A  $1200  STORY 
EVERY  WEEK! 

This  is  just  one  of  the  feature* 
of  the  Sunday 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Among  the  authors  contributing 
complete  novelettes  for  the  Chronicle's 
Sunday  Magazine  are: 

VICENTE    BLASCO-IBANEZ 

ARTHUR    TRAIN 

RICHARD    WASHBURN    CHILD 

GEO.   BARR   McCUTCHEON 

PETER  CLARK  MacFARLANE 

HUGH  WALPOLE 

BRUNO  LESSING 

LUCIEN   CARY 

JOHN   FLEMING  WILSON 

EDEN   PHILLPOTTS 

WM.   ALMON   WOLFF 

WILL  PAYNE 

There  is  always  a  Blue  Ribbon  Serial,  as 
well,  by  a  standard  author,  and  many  special 
features  of  note. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  a 
during  the  vacation  season  prompt 
request. 
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One  of  trie  worlds  .aeat  Hotels  J 

.^acin*/      Union       Square  J 

5AN  FRANCISCO      CALIFORNIA 


WHERE  SERVICE  AND 
COMFORTS  ARE 
PLANNED  FOR  GUESTS 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BEST 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gos&ip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the    following   department : 

Mr.  Edward  Jackman  of  Pittsburgh  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  his  daughter,  Miss 
Virginia  Jackman,  and  Mr.  James  Timmins  of 
Montreal.  The  wedding  will  be  held  in  June  in 
Pittsburgh. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Margit  Park  of  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  and  Dr.  Otto  Barkan  was  solemn- 
ized January  3 1st  in  the  European  city.  Dr. 
Barkan  is  the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Barkan 
of  San  Francisco.  He  is  en  route  to  California 
with  his  bride. 

Miss  Hannah  Hobart  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  last  Wednesday  by  Mrs.  Al- 
bert Dibblee  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 
Others  at  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sick- 
len,  Miss  Ruth  Hobart,  Miss  Sophie  Beylard,  Miss 
Emily  Timlow,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Sara  Coffin, 
Mrs.  Marshall  Madison,  Miss  Barbara  Donohoe, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  and  Miss  Helen  Crocker. 

Mrs.  Ellis  Tucker  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at   the   Woman's  Athletic    Club. 

Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  gave  a  dinner  and  bridge 
Wednesday  evening,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs.  Robert 
Nuttall,  Mrs.  James  Cooper,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett, 
Mrs.   Leroy  Nickel,  and  Mrs.    Ira  Pierce. 

Miss  Mary  Eyre  gave  a  bridge  party  Thursday 
evening  for  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray  and  Mr. 
Herman  Phleger.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marshall  Madison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Mcintosh,  Miss  Helen  Pierce,  and  Mr.  Richard 
McLaren. 

Mrs.  Charles  Okell  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday  at 
the   Woman's   Athletic    Club. 

Mrs.  Frank  Johnson  entertained  at  luncheon 
Wednesday   for   Mrs.    Erskine    Bolst. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Tallant  entertained  at  tea  Fri- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  McDonald  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  at  the  St.   Francis. 

Miss  Ernestine  Adams  entertained  at  tea  last 
Thursday  at  the  Palace,  her  guests  having  included 
Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Mrs.  Ward  Dawson,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Hall,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Vere 
de  Vere  Adams  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Ellita 
Adams,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Alice  Requa, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Virginia  Smith,  Miss 
Barbara  Kimble,  Miss  Marion  Wirtner,  Miss 
Juanita  Ghirardelh,  Miss  Geraldine  King,  Miss 
Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Gladys  Quarre,   Miss  Julia 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllillllli^ 

CHILDREN      CARED      FOR      BY      COL-  I 

LEGE   WOMAN,   with   hospital    training,   in  j 

her     own     home    in     Belvedere.       Sleeping  M 

porch,    outdoor    life.      Excellent    references.  2 
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For  Rent— Montecito 

Furnished  home  on  sea;  four  master  bed- 
moms,  large  drawing-room,  sitting-room, 
dining-room,  servants'  quarters,  garage 
for  two.  cars,  beautiful  grounds.  For 
March,  April,  May,  $500  month.  Grounds 
cared    for   by    owner. 

H.    G.    CHASE, 
1012   Slate   St.,   Santa  Barbara,    Cal. 


Van  Fleet,  Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss  Newell  Bull, 
Miss  Katherine  Maxwell,  Miss  Katherine  Stoney, 
Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Doris  Wirtner,  Miss 
Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Jane  Carrigan,  Miss  Elva 
Ghii-ardelli,  Miss  Jessie  Knowles,  Miss  Mary  Ken- 
nedy, and  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker. 

Mrs.  Charles  Schlacks  of  New  York  entertained 
at  a  luncheon  Thursday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  gave  a  din- 
ner Thursday  evening  for  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Erskine  Bolst. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  gave  a  house 
party  over  the  week-end  in  Ross,  their  guests  in- 
cluding Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Suzanne  de 
1'Enclos,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Mr.  Harris  Carri- 
gan, Mr.  Barroll  McNear,  Mr.  James  Mcintosh, 
Mr.  William  Shumann,  and  Mr.  William  Hen- 
drickson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  entertained  at  din- 
ner Wednesday  evening  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Nevins  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  gave  a 
dinner  last  week  for  Miss  Marian  Leigh  Mailliard 
and  Dr.  Baldwin,  among  their  guests  having  been 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  Miss  Louise 
Boyd,    and    Mr.    Philip  Westcott. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Erskine  Bolst  were  the  guests 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  Sunday  by  Mrs. 
Butler  Breeden  at  the  Burlingame  Club. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  W.  Pioda  gave  a  bridge-tea  last 
Wednesday.  Among  those  at  the  affair  were  Mrs. 
William  Timson,  Mrs.  Wickham  Havens,  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Braden,  Mrs.  Frederick  Dohrmann,  Mrs.  A. 
B.  C.  Dohrmann,  Mrs.  Oliver  Dibble,  Mrs.  Merrill 
Easton,  Mrs.  Percy  Walker,  Mrs.  George  Ebright, 
Mrs.  Fritz  Henshaw,  Mrs.  Robert  Newell,  Mrs. 
Francis  Davis,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Skinner,  Mrs.  Rupert 
Whitehead,  Mrs.  Frederick  Henshaw,  and  Mrs. 
Percy    Murdock. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at 
the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club  for  Mrs.  Ambler 
Curran  and  Mrs.  Erskine  Bolst.  Among  thos- 
present  were  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Tubbs,  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  Georges  de 
Latour,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Allen,  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mrs.  Ritchie  Dunne, 
Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot. 
Mrs.  Rennie  Schwerin,  Mrs.  Clinton  Worden,  Mrs. 
J.  O.  Tobin,  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith,  Mrs.  Kirby 
Crittenden,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Miss  Celia 
O'Connor,  Miss  Cornelia  O'Connor,  and  Miss 
Maude  Fay. 

Miss  Bessie  Palmer  gave  a  tea  Friday  at  Mrs. 
Silas    Palmer's   apartment   in    StSnford    Court. 

Mrs.  Edward  de  Laveaga  gave  a  bridge-luncheon 
Thursday  for  Mrs.  Edward  Bruce  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  entertained 
at  dinner  Friday  evening,  their  guests  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  Miss  Jennie 
Blair,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Kohl. 

The  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Doris  Schimedell  gave 
a  luncheon  for  Miss  Marian  Leigh  Mailliard  Fri- 
day. Among  their  guests  were  Mrs.  E.  H.  Daniels. 
Mrs.  George  Pinckard,  Mrs.  Howard  Naffziger. 
Mrs.  Ralston  Page,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss 
Mary  Fish,  and  Miss  Amanda  McNear. 

Mrs.  William  Sherwood  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 
day  in  honor  of  Miss  Jennie   Blair. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Bertholf  gave  a 
dinner  and  bridge  last  week  in  honor  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Rees.  Others  at  the  affair 
were  Commander  and  Mrs.  James  Bull,  Com- 
mander and  Mrs.  William  Glassford,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto,  Mrs.  Stanford  Fisher  of 
Vancouver,  Commander  William  Lee,  Dr.  Arm- 
strong Taylor,  Mr.  Vail  Bakewell,  and  Mr.  Eric 
Lyden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  the  Burlingame  Club.  Their  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel,  Miss  Helen  Garritt, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Van  Sicklcn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  entertained  at 
dinner  Tuesday  evening  for  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Erskine    Bolst. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bentley  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  for  Mrs.   Stewart  White. 

Mrs.  Denman  McNear  gave  a  luncheon  last 
week  for  Miss  Bessie  Oler  of  New  York,  the 
guests  having  included  Mrs.  Howard  Naffziger, 
Mrs.  Philip  Brown,  Miss  Marian  Leigh  Mail- 
liard, Miss  Ruth  Hobart,  and  Miss  Hannah  Ho- 
bart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel  gave  a  house  party 
over  the  week-end  at  their  country  place  near 
Mount  Diablo. 

Mrs.  William  Weir  entertained  a  group  of  the 
smart    set   at   luncheon    Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fay  gave  a  dinner  and 
theatre   party  Monday    evening. 

Miss  Constance  Beardsley  gave  a  tea  Thursday 
in  honor   of  Mme.   Povela  Frijah. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Haas  gave  a  dinner  last 
Tuesday   evening,  at   the    Beresford    Country    Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  gave  a  dinner 
last    Wednesday. 

Complimenting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Mi  not  of 
New  York,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  B.  Morse  gave 
a   luncheon    Sunday    at   the    Burlingame    Club. 

Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow  entertained  at  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening. 

Mrs-.  Winthrop  Austin  gave  a  kitchen  shower 
Friday  for  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  whose 
marriage  to  Mr.  Herman  Phleger  will  take  place 
in   Easter  week. 

Mrs.  Henry  Crocker  entertained  at  tea  last 
Thursday  afternoon,  complimenting  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Draper. 

Mrs.  Howard  Naffziger  gave  a  tea  last  Thursday 
for  Mrs.  Denman  McNear  and  Miss  Marian  Leigh 
Mailliard. 

Mr.  rnd  Mrs.  Clifford  Durant  entertained  more 
than  twoscore  guests  at  a  dinner  last  Friday  night. 
The  affair  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Oakland. 

Mrs.  George  Howard  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day in  San  Mateo  for  Mrs.  Erskine  Bolst. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon   Monday   for    Mrs.    Charlotte   Cameron. 

Miss  Katherine  Maxwell  gave  a  tea  Friday,  com- 
plimenting Miss  Juanita  Ghirardelli.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Ward  Dawson,  Mrs.  Jack  Okell, 
Mrs.  Emerson  Bulter\vorthr  Mrs.  Dudley  Dexter, 
Mrs.    Herbert    Hall,    Mrs.    William    Dargie,    Mrs. 


Donald  Boyd,  Miss  Helen  Rodolph,  Miss  Flora 
Edward,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Virginia 
Smith,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Jessie  Knowles, 
Miss  Elva  Ghirardelli,  Miss  Mary  Adams,  and 
Miss  Doris   Rodolph. 


Saturday  Lectures. 

The  calendar  for  the  March  series  of  Satur- 
day afternoon  events  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gal- 
lery opens  with  a  reading  on  March  5th  at 
2:30  o'clock  of  an  original  one-act  play  en- 
titled "The  Hour  Before  Dawn,"  by  Mme. 
Alfred  Alexander  Hese.  playwright,  actress, 
and  author.  The  other  events  of  the  series 
are  as  follows : 

Saturda3%  March  12th — Miss  Lita  Van  Kirk 
of  New  York,  "The  Adriatic  Problem." 

Saturday,  March  19th — Olivia  Hall,  charac- 
ter interpreter,  "Stories  in  Human  Nature." 

Saturday,  March  26th — Swami  Abhedan- 
anda,  "Reading  and  Interpretation  of  Emer- 
son's  poem    on    'Brahma.'  '* 

Saturday,  April  2d — Tarao  Kawasaki,  Jap- 
enese  scholar  and  lecturer,  "Outlines  of  the 
Religions  of  Japan." 

Paul  Elder  announces  two  special  events 
for  next  week  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery.  On 
Monday,  March  7th.  at  2 :30  o'clock,  Dr.  F. 
W.  Clampett,  rector  emeritus  of  Trinity 
Church,  San  Francisco,  will  review  Wallace 
Irwin's  new  novel,  entitled  "Seed  of  the  Sun." 
on  Monday,  March  21st.  Dr.  James  L.  Gor- 
don, pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  San  Francisco,  will  review  the  book 
from  possibly  a  different  point  of  view  with 
reference   to    the    Japanes    problem. 

The  second  event  is  "An  Hour  with  Mme. 
Anzia  Yezierska."  whose  volume  of  short 
stories,  entitled  "Hungry  Hearts,"  is  so  bril- 
liantly descriptive  of  the  desire  for  better 
things  among  her  people.  Mme,  Yezierska  is 
very  frankly  a  daughter  of  the  ghetto  and 
has  risen  from  the  sweatshops  of  New  York 
to  her  present  eminence  as  a  literary  success. 

There  is  no  admission  charge  to  these 
events  and  the  interested  public  is  cordially 
invited. 

■«»»■        

Dramatic  Bridge-Tea. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  March  8th, 
in  the  Sun  Lounge  of  the  Hotel  Whitcomb, 
there  will  be  a  Dramatic  Tea. 

The  selections  chosen  for  the  occasion  are 
"Suppressed  Desires,". a  Freudian  comedy  by 
George  Cram  Cook  and  Susan  Glaspell,  and 
a  one-act  comedy,  "Her  Neighbor's  Creed." 
The  latter,  by  Margaret  Cameron,  is  a  sketch 
most  appropriate  for  the  Lenten  season,  being 
based  on  Emerson's  lines 

Nor  knowest  thou  what    argument 

Thy  life  to  thy  neighbor's  creed  hath  lent. 

"Suppressed  Desires"  is  a  clever  satire  on 
the  much-discussed  subject  of  psychoanalysis. 
As  Steve  in  the  play  says,  it  is  "all  about 
your  sub-un-non-conscious  mind  and  desires 
you  know  not  of." 

The  reader  for  the  afternoon,  Miss  Vera 
Frances  Morse  of  Berkeley,  is  well  known  in 
dramatic  and  literary  circles  about  the  Bay. 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of  California 
and  a  teacher  of  oral  expression,  she  is  at 
present  affiliated  with  the  Greek  Theatre 
Players  at  the  State  University,  having  re- 
cently appeared  in  such  plays  as  Ibsen's  "Pil- 
lars of  Society,"  J.  O.  Francis'  "Change,"  etc. 


Seamen's  Institute  Concert. 

The  feature  of  the  weekly  concert  at  the 
Seamen's  Institute,  58  Clay  Street,  for  next 
Friday  evening,  March  4th,  which  has  been 
arranged  by  Miss  Margaret  Williams,  chair- 
man of  the  entertainment  committee,  is  a 
sketch  written,  directed,  and  acted  by  the  sea- 
men themselves.  The  sketch  was  written  and 
coached  by  Mr.  McNeish,  better  known  on  the 
water-front  as  "Scotty."  The  action  takes 
place  in  "Nickle  Stein's  Theatrical  Employ- 
ment Office,''  and  the  cast  includes  the  man- 
ager of  the  office,  played  by  Mr.  A.  Matheson, 
Mr.  R.  Thoane,  who  will  take  the  place  of  the 
office  boy,  and  Mr.  McNeish  himself,  who  will 
impersonate    Harry    Lauder. 

The  other  numbers  on  the  programme  will 
be  Mr.  Richard  Hunt,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Ward, 
baritone,  and  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company's  orchestra. 


MCAir    A  Gentleman's  Estate 
J  ALL       A  Suburban  Home 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

One  of  the  finest  ranches  in  Santa  Barbara 
County,  stretching  from  ocean  to  mountains; 
has  about  a  mile  of  ocean  frontage  with  a 
splendid  beach;  2000  acres  of  highly  productive 
land;  a  living  stream  of  pure  mountain  water 
runs  through  the  property;  a  magnificent  canon 
with  large  quantity  of  oak,  sycamore,  and 
other  timber.  Walnuts,  lemons,  oranges, 
olives,  persimmons,  bean  and  hay  land,  fine 
pastures  for  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  All  build- 
ings and  equipment  necessary  on  the  property. 
Can  be  purchased  complete,  or  certain  por- 
tions; surveys  already  made  for  subdivision. 
As  large  country  estate  only  twelve  miles  from 
City  of  Santa  Barbara  it  can  not  be  equaled. 
For  full  particulars,  terms  and  conditions 
apply  to 

F.  H.  LINGHAM 

10  West  Anapamu  St.  :     Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


THE  PALACE  HOTEL 

for 


s 


ervice 

atisfaction 
miles 


A  wonderfully  effective 
combination 


Management  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  I  ■  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 

Mauser 
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San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  the  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Yiidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booths  for  Ladies 


FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

New  Quality  Luncheon 

228  GRANT  AVENUE 

THIRD  FLOOR        TAKE  ELEVATOR 

Phone  Douglas  4423 


The  School  for  Boys 
PIEDMONT  ACADEMY 

fINEST  SCHOOL  ON  COAST 

BOARDING    AND     DAY 

Piedmont,  California 


MACEDONIA  CIGARETTES 

Private  Stock  to  Order. 
Direct   Import    Turkish 

Leaf. 
Blenders  from  Egyptian 

Factories. 

The  Macedonia  Tobacco  Co. 

46  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 

Maskey  Bldg.  Tel.  Sutter  4482 
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ARE  YOU 


? 


PHONE 


Moving  I "  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  --  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 

STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  "Whereabout a. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Stahl  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  after  a  visit  of  several  months  on 
the    Atlantic   coast. 

,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Minot  of  New  York  are 
visiting  in  San  Mateo  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Devereux. 

Miss  Bessie  Oler  of  New  York  is  visiting  Mrs. 
E.   Denman  McNear  in  Petaluma. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  will  leave 
in  April  for  Atherton,  where  they  have  taken  Mrs. 
Atherton    Macondray's    residence    for    the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtney  Jenkins  of  Los  An- 
geles have  come  to  San  Francisco  to  make  their 
permanent    home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Newbold  will  arrive 
next  week  from  Baltimore  to  make  their  home  in 
San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  A.  Schwahacher  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edgar    Schwabacher   in    Pasadena. 

Mr.    an*  Mrs.    Georges    de   Latour    returned    the 


first    of    the    week    from    their    country    place    at 
Rutherford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Bray  and  Mrs.  Macon- 
dray  Moore  will  leave  in  May  for  Honolulu  to 
enjoy  a  month's  visit. 

Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  has  postponed  her  trip 
abroad  owing  to  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Richard 
Ivers. 

Major  and  Mrs.  William  Holmes  McKittrick 
have  left  for  Bakersfield,  after  a  visit  of  several 
days    in   town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  King,  Jr.,  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Southern  California,  on  which  they 
were  accompanied  by  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Allen  Taylor. 

Mr.  Joseph  Redding  returned  last  Friday  from 
an   absence  of  several   months  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Schlacks  have  left  for 
their  home  in  New  York,  after  a  week's  visit  at 
the   Fairmont   in   this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Chase  of  Santa  Barbara 
are  enjoying  a  few  days'  visit  in  San  Francisco 
at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  Frederick  Howe  of  New  York  is  the  house 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Marcus  Koshland. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt  is  spending  several  days  in 
Burlingame  with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Clo- 
man. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron,  Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  are  spending  several 
days  in  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gayle  Anderton  and  their  chil- 
dren have  arrived  in  New  York  and  will  sail  early 
in  the   month   for  Europe. 

Mrs.  William  Timlow  and  Miss  Emily  Timlow 
have  returned  to  Philadelphia,  after  a  visit  here 
with    Mrs.    James    Carolan. 

Mrs.  Van  Dyke  John"  has  returned  from  a  visit 
with    Mrs.    John    Bland   in    Baltimore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Casserly  and  Miss  Cecily 
Casserly  will  leave  for  Europe  in  May.  Miss 
Josephine  Parrott  will  accompany  them  on  the  trip 
abroad. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Rees  and  the  Misses 
Margaret  and  Frances  Rees  left  last  week  for  New 
York  en  route  to  Europe. 

Mr.  William  Gwin,  Jr.,  who  has  been  visiting 
his  parents  for  several  weeks,  left  last  week  for 
his  home  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Heppenheimer  have  taken 
an  apartment  in  New  York  for  the  coming  season. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Six  of  Stockton  is  visiting  her 
mother,  Mrs.  J.   D.  Peters,  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Downey  Harvey  left  Wednesday  for  New 
York    to    visit    Mrs.    Oscar   Cooper. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Frank  Winn  have  gone  to 
Porto   Rico    for  an  extended   sojourn. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Joseph    Grant    and    the    Misses 


SPECIMEN 

TREES 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  EFFECT 

IN  ALL  HEIGHTS 

Established  in  boxes 

CEDARS,  CYPRESS,  YEWS 

At  prices  to  encourage 
large  plantings,  thus  giving 
you  an  immediate  aged 
effect  to  your  grounds,  and 
saving  you  years  of  waiting 
for  results. 


"YX  7"E  have  also  thousands  of  the  most  choice  flowering 
shrubs,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen,  splendid  speci- 
mens of  Birches,   Camperdown  Weeping  Elms,  Weeping 
Poplars,  Catalpa,  Beeches,  etc. 


We  are  making  a  specialty  this  year  of- 

EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE 

IN  ALL  HEIGHTS 
SUITABLE  FOR  AVENUE  OR  HIGHWAY 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  QUANTITIES 


VISIT  US — Open  every  day  including  Sunday 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 


GEO.C.  ROEDING 
Prei. 


NILES 


Josephine  and  Edith  Grant  will  return  next  month 
from  Europe. 

Miss  Helen  Chesebrotigh  has  left  for  New  York 
and  Europe.  In  Paris  she  will  visit  Mrs.  Charles 
Clark. 

Mrs.  Maynard  Dickinson  and  her  sister.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Carrere  of  New  York,  have  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Sir  Frank  and  Lady  Popham  Young  are  guests 
at  Samarkand   in   Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lansing  Tevis  will  leave  next 
week  for  New  York,  after  a  brief  visit  here  with 
Mr.    William  Tevis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Nevins  of  Chicago  are 
spending  several  days  at  the  Clift  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ambler  Curran  will  leave  shortly 
for  Washington  to  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet  and  Miss  Frances 
Van  Fleet  returned   Monday  from  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swift  Train  have  returned  from 
Coronado  and  are  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
W.    McNear,  Jr. 

Mr.  Barnaby  Conrad  has  arrived  from  New 
York,  where  he  has  been  since  before  Christmas. 

Mr.  Edward  Jackman  of  Pittsburgh,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Jackman,  and  Mr.  James  Jackman  left  the 
first  of  the  week  for  Santa  Barbara. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Erskine  Bolst  will  leave  next 
week  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  remain 
until  the   close   of   March. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Cameron  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hall 
Moon  sailed  Tuesday  for  Australia  to  be  gone  in- 
definitely. 

Mr.  J,  D.  Grant  and  family  have  been  in  Paris 
during  the  month  of  February,  and  are  booked 
to  sail  for  home  March  12th.  Mr.  Douglas  Grant 
distinguished  himself  greatly  on  the  English  golf 
links.  The  London  Telegraph  of  February  7th 
says  of  him:  "He  spent  many  years  in  America, 
where  he  held  the  championship  of  California,  j 
and  was  a  very  formidable  golfer  in  the  Western  j 
States.  In  the  Open  Championship  at  Deal  last 
year  he  led  the  field  of  nine  amateurs  at  the  end  | 
of  the  first  day,  but  in  the  end  was  displaced  by  ; 
Mr.  W.  Hunter,  Jr.  Mr.  Grant  possesses  the 
wonderful  knack  of  making  the  game  look  delight- 
fully simple.  You  may  play  a  round  with  him 
and  you  will  probably  find  that  he  has  never  once 
been  off  the  course.  That  in  itself  is  a  feat. 
Naturally,  there  is  no  need  for  recovery  or  fancy 
shots,  which  often  leave  you  in  a  worse  plight  than 
before.  His  style  as  a  whole  is  perfectly  simple, 
and,  because  of  it,  terribly  effective.  There  is  no 
overswinging — the  club  is  held  low  in  the  grip- 
not  even  a  suspicion  of  sway  in  the  body  move- 
ments, and  the  club  is  brought  down  and  through 
with  destructive  swiftness.  If  there  is  a  secret  in 
the    matter  of  procuring   length   there    it    is." 

Among  the  Hotel  Oakland  arrivals  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Wallace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C,  K.  Ham- 
mond, Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Benzeman, 
Hankow,    China. 

Registered  at  the  St.  Francis  are  Mr.  J.  D. 
Crump,  Richmond,  Virginia;  Mr.  George  W.  Allen, 
Seattle;  Mr.  William  Hey  burn,  Louisville;  Mr. 
Clinton  V.  Merserole,  New  York;  Mr.  George  O. 
Carpenter,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  Edward  Michael,  New 
York;  Mr.  Edward  Kirchberg,  Chicago;  Mr.  Lewis 
M.  Felix,  New  York;  Mr.  William  W.  Armstrong, 
Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  C.  A.  Comstock,  New  York; 
Mr.  W.  R.  Bothan,  Chicago;  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stout, 
Chicago;  Mr.  Frank  R.  Raif,  "New  York;  Mr.  W. 
P.   Worth,    Chicago. 

Recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  Whitcomb  include  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Close,  lone,  California;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Boardman,  Boston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Knowles,  Sonora;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Sher- 
wood, San  Jose;  Mr.  D.  Albert  Humphries,  Sacra- 
mento; Mr.  A.  W.  Kamm,  San  Luis  Obtspo;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bostel,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  N.  C. 
Dobbs,  Portland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hagelin, 
Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Thayer,  Braintree, 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  McFarland, 
Sacramento ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Erkine,  Fresno ; 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    G.    O.    Lounsbury,    San    Jose. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  include  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Clow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  McNally 
and  son,  Chicago;;  Mr.  Harold  R.  Smoot,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Mr.  H.  H.  Jones,  San  Diego;  Mr. 
David  Blankenhorn,  Pasadena;  Mr.  J.  L.  Duckoff, 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  F.  C.  Little,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Taylor,  Aberdeen;  Mr. 
W.  A.  McCarty,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  C.  A. 
Beemer,  New  York;  Mr.  Norris  B.  Gregg,  St. 
Louis;  Mr.  J.  C.  Van  Noy,  Kansas  City;  Mr.  G. 
F.  Weaver,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  W.  H.  Pritchard,  Niles, 
Ohio. 


Thes  Dramatiques  at  Fairmont. 

Miriam  Michels,  who  is  known  from  her 
readings  in  conjunction  with  Ernst  Wilhelmy, 
will  give  a  series  of  Thes  Dramatiques  in  the 
Red  Room  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Thurs- 
day, March  10th,  17th,  24th,  1921,  at  2:30 
p.   m. 

Her  dramaatic  talent,  of  which  she  has 
given  evidence  at  the  Players  Club  this  win- 
ter, and  her  pleasing  voice  that  betrays  a 
masterly,  expert  training,  give  promise  of 
worth-while   entertainments. 

The  programme  selected  is  various  and  in- 
ternational. It  suffices  to  mention  Rita  Well- 
man's  "Funiculi-Funicula,"  a  tense  drama  of 
New  York  artist  life;  Oscar  Wolff's  "Where 
But  in  America,"  a  comedy  that  gives  a  novel 
aspect  of  a  servant  question ;  Godmundur 
Kamban's  "Hadda  Padda."  an  Icelandic  play 
that  pulsates  with  the  strong  forces  of  life  as 
only  an  arctic  midsummer  can  awaken  them. 
There  are  further  Giuseppe  Giacosa's  "Sacred 
Ground,"  an  Italian  play  that  deals  with  the 
self-sacrifice  of  a  wife,  and  Alfred  Athys' 
"Grasse  Matinee  ("A  Morning  of  Ease"),  spe- 
cially translated,  that  has  all  the  sparkle  of  a 
French   comedy. 

The  readings  will  have  the  personal,  inti- 
mate character  of  afternoon  teas,  Miriam 
Michels  functioning  as  the  hostess.  Her  cos- 
tumes will  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  plays.  The 
able  as-istance  of  the  Misses  Augusta  Hayden 
and  Molly  Pratt,  the  well-known  vocalist  and 


"No,  to  mother's.  I  need  a 
little  rest — perhaps  Til  stay  on 
for  the  week." 

'  Oh,  Caroline,  and  miss  the 
Dramatic  Tea  here  on  Tues- 
day? " 

'*  That's  true !  I'd  forgotten 
the  date.  No,  of  course  not — 
I  wouldn't  miss  Vera  Morse 
for  anything — to  say  nothing 
of  tea  and  an  afternoon  up  in 
this  delightful  Sun  Lounge." 

Dramatic  Tea      "^^J 
March  8th,  at  2:30 
Tea  service,  fifty  cents  1 

No  cover  charge. 
Make  reservations  in  advance 


HotelVhitcomb 

AT  CIVIC  -CENTER 

lifi  I  RAN  CISCO 

J.H  van  Horne.Tvlgr. 


accompanist,    will    add    greatly   to    the    beauty 
and  originality  of  the  programme. 

Price    of    tickets    for    the    series,    including 
tea,  $5.     Single  tickets,  $2. 


McCann  Art  Exhibit. 
Sentiment,  business,  society,  and  art  are 
strange  company  to  be  found  together.  Yet 
in  the  heart  of  the  commercial  region  in 
San  Francisco  is  as  refreshing  an  exhibit  of 
the  fine  arts  as  may  be  seen  in  a  long  day. 
The  exhibit  includes  the  work  of  many  of  the 
Western  artists  and  it  has  for  its  setting  the 
office  building  of  the  H.  K.  McCann  Company, 
corner  of  Sacramento  and  Montgomery 
Streets.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  H.  K.  McCann 
Company  and  will  be  open  to  the  public  from 
10  to  4:30  until  March  5th.  It  includes  the 
work  of  Gertrude  Partington  Albright,  Cora 
Boone,  Ray  Boynton,  Anne  Bremer,  Rinaldo 
Cuneo,  Maurice  Del  Mue,  Charlton  Fortune. 
Armin  Hansen,  Clark  Hobart,  Ralph  Holmes, 
Robert  Kearfott,  Francis  McComas,  Con- 
stance Macky,  E.  Spencer  Mackay,  Arthur 
Matthews,  Roi  Partridge,  Gottardo  Piazzoni, 
Arthur  Putnam,  Lee  Randolph,  William 
Ritschel,  Genevieve  R.  Sargeant,  Ralph  Stack- 
pole,  Francis  Todhunter,  Frank  Van  Sloun, 
and  Edgar  Walter. 


Finland  is  finding  a  profitable  market  in 
Europe  for  dairy  machinery  and  is  building 
up  a  heavy  trade.  The  loss  of  the  Russian 
and  German  markets  was  a  severe  blow,  but 
the  Finnish  business  men  have  found  a  sale 
for  their  products  in  England,  the  Baltic 
provinces,   and   South   America. 


Ten  years  ago  California  raised  no  rice. 
Last  year's  crop  amounted  to  150,000  tons  on 
soil   formerly  thought  worthless. 


It  Is  with  Pride 

that  Mr.  J.  E.  Birmingham,  who  for  so 
many  years  has  been  associated  with  the 
diamond,  jewelry  and  silverware  business 
of  San  Francisco  announces  to  his  friends 
and  the  general  public  the  recent  opening 
of  his  own  establishment  in  the  main  cor- 
ridor of  the 

PALACE  HOTEL 
Directly    opposite    the    Rose    Room 

Here  he  has  assembled  an  exquisite  col- 
lection of  fine  jewelry,  including  diamonds 
in  beautiful  platinum  settings  and  the  very 
latest  in  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  watches. 
Mr.  Birmingham  specializes  in  the  w 
ing  of  old  jewelry  into  attractive  ■ 
designs. 
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FOR  INVESTMENT 

of 

PERSONAL  OR  TRUST  FUNDS 

we  offer 


7% 


in  amounts  of  $1000 

=  SECURED   BY- 


First  Mortgage  on 
California   Farms 

producing  an  ample  income  to  repay 
the  mortgage 

WILLIAM  R.  STAATS 
COMPANY 

477  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telephone  Kearny  301 


KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

KING  COAL  CO 

Main  Offict 
EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


She  (getting  ready  for  theatre) — Is  it  rain- 
ing? He — Not  a  taxi  rain. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Knicker — How  much  does  an  inaugural 
cost?  Backer—  We  can't  tell  until  the  terra 
is  up. — New   York  Herald. 

"Will  you  care  for  me  all  the  time  ?"  sighed 
the  bride.  "I'll  do-my  best,  Nerissa,"  said  the 
groom,  "but  part  of  the  time  I  gotta  care  for 
the    furnace." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

"So  you  are  for  prohibition  ?"  "I  am,"  re- 
plied Uncle  Bill  Eottletop.  "For  what  rea- 
son?" "The  simple  reason  that  there  isn't 
any  more  use  of  arguing  about  it." — Washing- 
ton  Star. 

"She  is  disappointed  in  the  movie  idol  she 
married."  "Why?''  "Says  he  doesn't  know 
how  to  make  love."  "She  missed  a  cue.  She 
should  have  married  a  director." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

"Dabbs  is  going  to  start  a  matrimonial 
agency."  "What  got  him  going  that  way?" 
"Says  he  can  see  great  possibilities  in  that 
business  now  that  photographs  can  be  sent  by 
wire." — Buffalo  Express. 

Bride-to-Be — I  hope,  dear,  we  won't  get  any 
duplicate  wedding  presents.  Groom-to-Be — 
Oh.  I  don't  know.  Dad's  promised  me  a 
$5000  check  and  I  wouldn't  mind  getting  a 
duplicate  from  your  father. — Ka}isas  City 
Star. 

The  Fisherman — I  suppose  this  rain  will 
do  a  lot  of  good,  Pat?  Pat — Ye  may  well 
say  that,  sorr.  An  hour  of  ut  now  will  do 
more  good  in  five  minutes  than  a  month  of 
ut  would  do  in  a  week  at  anny  other  time. — 
Punch. 

Maid — Please,  sir,  missus  wants  you  to  tele- 
phone for  the  plumber,  'cos  she's  dropped  'er 
diamond  ring  down  the  bath-pipe.  Master — 
Tell  your  mistress  not  to  be  ridiculous — I'll 
buy  her  another  diamond  ring. — London  By- 
stander. 

"Any  trouble  getting  a  drink  in  your  town  ?" 
asked  the  farmer.  "Not  a  bit,"  replied  the 
city  man.  "Why,  the  bootleggers  are  so 
thick  that  they  have  to  wear  badges  to  keep 
from  selling  booze  to  one  another." — Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

"I  want  to  be  procrastinated  at  de  nex'  cor- 
ner," said  the  negro  passenger  to  the  tram- 
car  conductor.  "You  want  to  be  what  ?"  de- 
manded the  conductor.     "Don'  lose  your  tem- 


No  Stranger. 


Death  is  no  stranger  to  us.  Too  often,  and  more  often  as 
the  years  roll  by,  we've  seen  the  flags  flutter  at  half-mast. 
Too  often,  and  more  often  as  the  days  are  numbered,  we've 
followed  some  slowly  moving  cortege  to  "God's  Own  Acre" 
on  the  "Silent  Hills  of  Eternity."  Too  often  we've  stood 
with  bared  heads  and  aching  hearts  by  some  new-made  grave 
of  some  one  dear  to  us.     So  Death  is  no  stranger. 


ac- 


Have  you  made  provisions  for  the  protection  of  your  dear 
ones?     Are  your  valuable  papers  in  a  Safe  Deposit  Box 
cessible  only  to  the  proper  parties  after  your  death? 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
crocker  building 

San  Francisco 
Under  Management  John  F.  Cunningham 


per.  I  had  to  look  in  de  dictionary  myself 
befo'  I  found  out  dat  'procrastinate'  means 
'put  off.'  " — Dallas  News. 

"I  have  studied  a  great  deal,"  remarked 
Mr.  Cassius  Chex,  "but  there  is  one  thing  I 
can't  understand."  "What  is  that?"  "Why 
a  man  who  borrows  a  hundred  dollars  and 
can't  pay  is  a  failure  while  a  man  who  bor- 
rows a  million  dollars  is  a  success  whether 
he  can  pay  it  or  not." — Washington  Star. 

"You  say  the  glare  of  his  headlights  con- 
fused you.  Weren't  his  lamps  dimmed  ?" 
"They  were  after  I  got  through  with  him," 
said  the  man  who  had  the  narrow  escape.  "I 
gave  him  such  a  nice  pair  of  black  eyes  that 


he   could   hardly  see   out   of   them." — Kansas 
City   Star. 

"Were  you  surprised  when  your  wife  threw 
the  ouija  board  out  of  the  house."  "No,  * 
replied  Mr.  Meekton.  "T  knew  what  was 
going  to  happen  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  way  it 
always  managed  to  have  the  last  word." — 
Washington  Star. 

The  Ret1.  Mr.  Spicer  (off  on  a  fishing  trip 
with  his  head  vestryman,  a  hard-headed  busi- 
ness man) — Brother.  I  am  beginning  to  won- 
der whether  it  is  right  to  take  any  fish  out  of 
this  stream.  Bilter — Well,  I  guess  we'd  better 
wait  till  we  sec  whether  we  are  going  to  get 
any  or  not. — Life. 
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The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the  vicinity  ot  San  Francisco, 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and  Greases: 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
McCoppin  and  Market 
Lombard  and  Van  Ness 
Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  &  Ocean  Ave. 
Pine  and   Van  Ness 
25th  and  Valencia 
Mission  and  Otis 
Golden  Gate  and  Divisadero 
Scott  and  Fell 
4th  Ave.  and  Geary 
3d  and  Brannan 

Columbus  Ave.  and  Grover   Place 
Post  and  Mason 
Fifth  Ave.  and  California 
Mission   and   Spear 
Post  and  Larkin 
Mission  and   School   St.    (Colma) 


OAKLAND 
Broadway   and  Water 
21st  and  Broadway 
25th  and  Telegraph 
35th  and   Foothill   Boulevard 
14th  and  Harrison 
620  Lakesbore  Avenue 
25th  and  Broadway 
12th  and  Webster 
East  19th  St.  and  Park  Boulevard 
30th  and    San  Pablo 
East  14th  St.  and  24th  Avenue 
College  Avenue  and  Broadway 

ALAMEDA 

Encinal  and  Central  Avenue 

BERKELEY 

S  hat  tuck  and  Haste 


SAN   RAFAEL 

4th  St.  and  Petaluma  Avenue 

BURLINGAME 

Park    Road    and    Peninsula   Avenue 

(State  Highway) 

SAN   MATEO 

3d   St.  and  State  Highway 

HAYWARD 

A    and    Boulevard 

LOS  GATOS 
Santa  Cruz  and  Elm  Sts. 

NAPA 

3d  St.  at  Bridge 

SUNNYVALE 

San  Jose  and   Mt.   View-Saratogo   Rd. 


SAN  JOSE 
The  Alameda  and  Stockton  Ave. 
11th  St.  and  Santa  Clara  Ave. 
Alameda   and  Wilson   Ave. 
1st  and    Margaret  Sts. 
S.  Market  &  W.  San  Salvador  Sts. 
Market  and  San  Carlos  Sts. 
5th   and  Santa  Clara 

FRESNO 
Broadway  and  Kern   Sts. 
Broadway  and  Stanislaus  Sts. 
A  and  Fresno  Sts. 
Broadway  St.  and  Ventura  Ave. 
Divisadero  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SACRAMENTO 
12th  and  I  Sts.        13th  and  L  Sts. 
2d  and  L  Sts.  16th  and  K  Sts. 

10th  and  O  Sts.      30th  and  P  Sts. 
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summary  as  contained  in  a  letter  printed  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  Register,  Admiral  Sims  said  in  his  book 
"that  the  Sinn  Fein  were  openly  pro-German ;  that 
they  were  sending  information  to  Germany;  that  they 
were  assisting  German  agents  and  spies  to  land  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  their  hostility  to  the  Allied  naval  forces 
became  so  pronounced  that  experienced  officers  had 
to  be  taken  from  our  destroyers  to  protect  outlying  sta- 
tions. Vessels  had  also  to  be  diverted  from  the  protec- 
tion of  shipping  to  prevent  the  landing  of  arms  and  Ger- 
man agents  in  Ireland.  All  this,  not  to  mention  the 
many  thousands  of  troops  that  had  to  be  kept  in  Ire- 
land to  protect  Allied  interests.  The  result  was  neces- 
sarily a  prolongation  of  the  war,  a  decreased  protec- 
tion of  shipping,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
losses  of  property  and  lives  on  the  sea."  Now  we  all 
know  what  a  prolongation  of  the  war  meant.  Mr. 
Daniels  knows.  Every  hour  of  such  prolongation 
meant  the  deaths  of  American  soldiers.  And  this  is 
called  by  Mr.  Daniels  "the  mistakes  of  a  few."  But 
why  does  he  applaud  Admiral  Sims  when  writing  to 
a  loyalist  and  condemn  him  when  writing  to  a  Sinn 
Feiner? 

Mr.  Daniels,  politically  speaking,  is  dead  and  damned 
and  therefore  is  hardly  worth  notice.  None  the  less 
it  may  be  possible  to  help  in  the  work  of  disinfection. 


Daniels  and  Sinn  Fein. 
Certain  articles  written  by  Admiral  Sims  on  the  part 
played  in  the  war  by  the  American  navy,  and  recently 
published  in  volume  form,  contained  some  references  to 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Sinn  Fein  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
George  Sendel  of  Philadelphia  drew  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Daniels  to  these  articles,  and  particularly  to  their 
indictment  of  the  Sinn  Fein.  Mr.  Daniels,  momentarily 
forgetful  of  Sinn  Fein  votes,  thanked  Mr.  Sendel  for 
his  action,  promised  to  send  his  letter  to  Admiral  Sims, 
who  would  be  pleased  to  see  it,  and  added:  "The  con- 
duct of  a  certain  element  in  Cork  toward  our  sailors 
was  most  reprehensible,  and  Admiral  Sims  does  well  to 
hold  such  conduct  up  to  condemnation." 

Liars,  it  has  been  said,  should  have  good  memories, 
and  in  this  respect  Mr.  Daniels'  equipment  is  incom- 
plete. For  some  little  time  later  Mr.  Daniels  received 
another  letter,  this  time  from  the  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom  in  Boston.  This  letter  also  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  the  remarks  made  by  Admiral  Sims,  the  same 
remarks  that  he  had  applauded  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Sendel.  But  now  he  takes  a  quite  different  tone.  He 
says:  "I  think  the  attempt  of  the  admiral  to  reflect 
upon  the  Irish  people  reacted  upon  him,  doing  them  no 
harm,  but  doing  him  injury.  It  is  always  unjust  to 
charge  a  race  or  a  people  with  the  mistakes  of  a  few." 
Now  what  does  Mr.  Daniels  think?  Or  does  he 
think  at  all?  Or  is  he  only  a  liar?  He  knows  very- 
well  that  Admiral  Sims  said  nothing  at  all  about  the 


Tariff  Revision. 
The  easv  assumption  that  a  general  tariff  bill  modeled 
on  the  lines  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  will  at  once  be 
introduced  and  passed  may  not  be  fulfilled.  Indeed  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  employ 
either  the  ancient  methods  of  tariff  building  or  indeed 
any  other  methods  without  anxious  consideration  and 
a  careful  appreciation  of  the  existing  situation.  The 
Republican  triumph,  no  matter  how  complete,  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  the  public  attitude  toward  tariffs. 
We  do  not  know  that  attitude  and  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  it  except  in  so  far  as  past  history  may  dis- 
close it.  The  Republican  party  was  asked  in  1908  to 
lower  the  tariff.  Instead  of  lowering  the  tariff  it  was 
actually  raised,  and  the  people  at  once  showed  their 
anger  by  sending  Democratic  majorities  to  both  Senate 
and  House.  Mr.  Taft  never  made  a  more  damaging 
mistake  than  when  he  said  that  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
was  the  best  that  had  ever  been  passed.  That  this 
same  tariff  is  now  being  invoked  as  a  model,  that  we 
should  be  told  how  easily  it  can  be  reenacted,  is  dis- 
quieting. That  way  trouble  lies.  The  electorate  has 
not  signed  a  blank  check  in  favor  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, although  there  are  doubtless  many  who  hug 
that  comfortable  delusion.  We  do  not  know  that  it  has 
changed  its  tariff  opinions  at  ail  since  1908.  But  we 
do  know  that  it  will  be  restive,  however  unreasonably 
under  any  measure  whatsoever  that  threatens,  no  mat 
ter  how  indirectly,  to  raise  the  prices  of  commodities 
or  to  counterbalance  the  present  downward  drift.  And 
it  may  be  said  that  it  will  be  much  more  than  restive 
if  it  is  to  see  the  old  spectacle  of  a  dozen  or  more 
great  interests  struggling  for  their  own  hands  at  Wash 
ington  while  the  masses  of  consumers  are  expected  to 
wait  in  patience  until  they  shall  be  told  how  much  they 
have  to  pay.  The  tariff  is  not  an  easy  matter  nor  a 
matter  of  routine.     It  bristles  with  thorns. 

For  example,  there  is  the  matter  of  shipping,  and 
here  we  have  an  entirely  new  situation.  During  1920 
we  built  ships  of  a  total  tonnage  of  2,476,000  tons. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  them?     We  can  not  supply 


the  passenger  trade,  and  they  can  hardly  hold  their 
place  as  freight  carriers  what  with  compulsory  wage 
scales,  absurd  inspections,  and  incitements  to  their 
crews  to  desert  whenever  they  •  wish  to.  The  outlook 
for  the  merchant  marine  is  already  a  desperate  one, 
thanks  to  our  national  itch  for  governmental  meddling. 
A  high  tariff  would  be  the  proverbial  last  nail  in  the 
coffin. 

But  there  is  still  another  consideration.  Europe 
owes  us  large  sums  of  money  and  there  is  only  one 
way  in  which  she  can  pay  her  debts,  and  that  is  by  her 
exports.  If  we  check  the  flow  of  European  exports  by  a 
high  tariff  we  check  also  the  payment  of  those  debts. 
Moreover,  a  tariff  of  exclusion  means  a  loss  of  revenue, 
and  this  is  not  lightly  to  be  faced  at  a  time  when  all 
the  ordinary  sources  of  income  are  seriously  dwindling 
and  when  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  revise  the  income 
tax  by  the  excision  of  the  excess  profits  clauses. 

That  the  tariff  must  be  revised  is  fairly  evident.  No 
tariff  can  remain  at  its  maximum  of  usefulness  for 
eight  years,  and  particularly  eight  years  that  contain  a 
world  war.  But  the  revision  must  be  done  with  a 
wide  vision,  and  not  on  the  principle  of  making  a  few 
rich  men  still  richer.  It  must  not  depend  on  a  struggle 
between  the  merchant  marine  and  the  high  protec- 
tionists, nor  between  importers  who  want  everything 
to  come  in  and  labor  unionists  who  want  nothing  to 
come  in.  There  should  be  none  of  the  old  trading,  bar- 
gaining, and  placating.  It  has  been  said  before,  but  it 
can  not  be  said  too  often,  that  there  should  be  no  sense 
of  security  in  Administration  circles,  no  false  convic- 
tion that  there  is  now  a  clean  slate  and  that  it  does  not 
much  matter  what  is  written  on  it.  Otherwise  the  next 
elections  may  contain  some  unpleasant  surprises. 


Revolution  in  Russia. 

It  is  still  too  soon  to  assume  that  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment of  Russia  is  about  to  fall.  We  have  learned  to 
be  suspicious  of  these  flaring  bulletins.  They  come  too 
regularly. 

But  it  may  be  true.  Certainly  it  will  be  true  at 
some  time,  and  that  time  may  be  now.  There  is  no 
news  coming  directly  from  Russia.  It  is  a  capital 
offense  in  Russia  even  to  make  inquiries  except  from 
the  authorities,  but  if  there  is  fighting  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  at  Kronstad  or  Reval,  it  can  hardly  be  hidden. 
Not  even  Bolshevism  can  ordain  an  inaudible  gunfire. 

The  revolution  has,  of  course,  been  organized  from 
Europe.  It  is  a  case  of  now  or  never.  If  the  Soviet 
government  can  maintain  itself  until  fine  weather  it 
will  make  war  upon  Poland  and  Roumania,  and  it  will 
continue  its  advance  southward  into  Turkey  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  cry  of  "hands  off  Russia"  is  empty  non- 
sense. It  is  Russia  that  has  her  hands  on  Europe  and 
the  world.  The  offensive  is  hers  and  always  has  been. 
Soviet  Russia  can  not  exist  in  a  non-Soviet  Europe. 
She  must  conquer  Europe  or  be  conquered  by  Europe. 
All  the  pleas  to  "give  Russia  a  chance"  come  either 
from  imbeciles  or  from  Bolshevists.  If  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment can  weather  the  present  storm,  the  situation 
will  be  far  worse  than  before,  so  much  worse  as  to  be 
undefinable. 

But  suppose  the  Soviet  government  does  not  weather 
the  present  storm?  Suppose  it  falls?  It  takes  an  ex- 
traordinary credulity  to  picture  the  installation  of  a 
democratic  government  in  Russia  and  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution  like  ours.  Kerensky  may  believe  that, 
or  say  that  he  does,  but  Kerensky 's  record  either  as 


them    with    freights    and    at    the    same    time    exclude   prophet  or  leader  is  a  bad  one.    A  military  dictatorship 


freights  by  means  of  a  high  tariff.  We  can  not  have 
a  merchant  marine  and  also  prohibitive  schedules.  Our 
ships  are  already  heavily  handicapped  by  all  sorts  of 
grandmotherly  regulations  that  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  them  to  compete.  If  they  must  now  face  a 
high  tariff  wall  they  may  as  well  be  tied  up   at  the 


Irish  people,  except  to  praise  them.    Adopting  his  own  I  wharves  at  once.     Prohibition  will  drive  them  out  of 


in  Russia  is  the  alternative  to  the  Soviet  government, 
and  once  more  we  may  be  making  a  bad  mistake  if  we 
assume  that  a  military  dictator  would  hasten  to 
himself  with  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  ci 
That   was   not   the   experience   of   France   un 
poleon.     A  military  dictator  in  Russia  would 
influence    on    the    patriotism    of    the    Russian 
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which  has  a  certain  quality  of  fury  about  it  and  that 
would  not  be- likely  tamely  to  acquiesce  in- the  present 
partition  of  Russia  and  the  ridiculous  independence  of 
her  former  provinces. 

By  all  means  let  us  hope  that  the  Soviet  power  is 
nearing  its  end.  But  that  will  not  be  the  end  of  the 
Russian  problem.  Indeed  it  may  be  the  real  be- 
ginning.   . 

Latin-America  in  Trouble. 

There  was  a  Mexican  crisis  when  Mr.  Wilson  as- 
sumed office.  There  is  something  like  a  Mexican  crisis 
today.  Eight  years  ago  Huerta  accomplished  his  coup 
d'etat  and  Madero  had  been  killed.  Taft,  although 
knowing  well  the  gravity  of  Mexican  affairs,  very 
properly  left  the  choice  of  action  to  his  successor. 
Preoccupied  with  matters  which  he  regarded  as  of 
greater  consequence,  President  Wilson  procrastinated 
and  his  then  Secretary  of  State,  Bryan,  was  so  intent 
on  finding  places  for  deserving  Democrats  that  he  paid 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  Mexico.  This  laisses  faire 
policy  was  direful  in  its  consequences.  Subsequently, 
to  excuse  his  inaction,  President  Wilson  invented  his 
phrase  '•'watchful  waiting"  as  a  definition  of  his  lack  of 
policy. 

Today  affairs  in  Mexico  are  again  in  a  critical  con- 
dition. Obregon,  it  is  true,  has  been  making  progress 
in  establishing  order  and  stability,  but  he  is  deadlocked 
with  his  congress,  the  oil  land  disputes  are  unsettled 
and  very  much  to  the  front,  and  a  new  element  of 
potential  trouble  has  appeared  in  Great  Britain's  policy 
of  setting  out  to  collect  what  is  due  to  her  from  Mexico 
and   other  Latin-American   countries. 

It  is  reported  that  the  British  government  has  been 
stirred  into  action  in  the  matter  of  Mexico  by  the  de- 
mands of  British  interests  and  British  residents  in 
Mexico.  She  is  beginning  to  bring  diplomatic  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Obregon  government  for  the  payment 
of  long  outstanding  claims  aggregating  millions.  In  so 
doing  she  is  well  within  her  rights.  It  is  obvious  that 
she  has  been  all  too  patient  in  waiting  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  real  American  policy  toward  Mexico 
that  will  assure  the  protection  of  British  interests  and 
the  payment  to  British  subjects  of  sums  long  past  due 
in  the  shape  of  bond  issues  and  other  debts.  The  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  British  government,  if  it  has  not 
already  done  so,  is  preparing  to  make  representations 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  seeking  joint 
action  in  Mexico  to  produce  the  desired  result. 

When  we  consider  that  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  former 
ambassador  to  Mexico,  who  resigned  a  year  ago  because 
of  his  inability  to  obtain  from  the  Administration  any 
instructions  or  any  definition  of  policy  that  would  per- 
mit him  actually  to  protect  American  interests,  is  now 
about  to  be  established  as  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
and  when  we  consider  further  that  Senator  Fall,  an 
authority  on  conditions  below  the  Rio  Grande,  is 
presently  to  be  established  in  the  Harding  cabinet  as 
one  of  the  President's  closest  advisers,  we  may  assume 
that  the  Administration  will  take  up  the  whole  Mexican 
question  and  mark  out  an  actual  policy. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  a  number  of  Latin- 
American  diplomatic  questions  that  are  forcing  them- 
selves to  the  front  and  that  the  State  Department  is  to 
be  subjected  to  an  early  test  of  its  ability  properly  to 
deal  with  them.  The  debt-collecting  policy  that  plainly 
has  been  inaugurated  by  the  British  government  is  to 
bear  largely  on  these  questions.  The  British  govern- 
ment not  only  has  set  about  to  collect  from  Mexico,  but 
from  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica  as  well.  Naturally  the 
Southern  and  Central  American  countries  are  greatly 
perturbed  and  already  are  running  to  this  government 
for  protection  and  guidance.  This  explains  in  a  meas- 
ure the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  Central  American 
governments  have  sent  special  missions  to  Washington 
— "missions  of  courtesy."  so  called — to  attend  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Harding.  They  come  actually 
to  tell  their  troubles  to  the  new  administration. 

The  case  of  Salvador  is  typical.  The  president  and 
practical  dictator  of  Salvador  in  1912  was  Dr.  Araryo. 
Things  were  easy  with  him.  He  had  his  own  republic 
under  his  thumb,  the  credit  of  Salvador  was  good,  the 
country  was  prosperous,  and  he  had  a  vision  of  setting 
out  on  a  war  of  conquest  by  which  he  would  bring  all 
of  die  five  Central  American  republics  under  his  con- 
tr  ;  and  unite  them  in  one  nation,  of  which  he  would  be 
-ter.  To  finance  this  ambitious  undertaking  he  bor- 
ved  for  the  Salvadorian  treasury  six  million  dollars 
of  British  capital  and  invested  it  in  arms  and  munitions. 
Presently  he  had  accumulated  a  supply  of  war  material 


greater  than  that  of  the  combined  resources  of  the 
other  four  republics.  But  his  beautiful  vision  vanished 
and  the  whole  scheme  collapsed  when  some  of  his 
humorously  inclined  fellow-citizens  perpetrated  a 
typical  Latin  jest  upon  him  by  assassinating  him  in 
1913.  For  want  of  leadership  the  war  of  conquest  was 
never  undertaken.  In  the  following  year,  when  fee 
great  war  in  Europe  began,  Salvador  found  that  the 
investment  she  had  made  was  a  good  one.  A  ready 
market  was  found  for  the  accumulated  war  material  at 
a  price  that  netted  a  big  profit  to  the  Salvadorian  treas- 
ury. Salvador  became  richer  than  she  ever  had  been 
before.  But  sudden  wealth  went  to  her  head,  as  it 
does  so  frequently  in  the  case  of  the  newly  rich,  and 
Salvador  embarked  on  a  career  of  lavish  expenditure. 
She  spent  her  war  profits  and  her  capital  like  a  drunken 
sailor.  The  loan  from  Great  Britain  is  now  past  due, 
the  interest  payments  have  not  been  kept  up,  and  John 
Bull  in  the  role  of  a  collector  appears  at  Salvador's 
front  door.  Whereupon  Salvador  turns  eagerly  to 
Washington  for  aid  in  standing  off  the  collector. 

Costa  Rica  also  finds  John  Bull  with  a  fat  sheaf  of 
bills  coming  round  to  collect.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
moment  for  Costa  Rica.  She  has  just  moved  into  a 
section  of  territory  which  her  neighbor,  Panama, 
asserts  belongs  to  Panama  herself,  and  a  little  war 
impends.  Costa  Rica  is  in  Washington  urging  Uncle 
Sam  to  slap  Panama  on  the  wrist  and  make  her  behave. 
Panama  likewise  is  here  with  the  suggestion  that 
Uncle  Sam  speak  sharply  to  Costa  Rica  and  compel 
her  to  get  out  of  Panamanian  territory. 

Then  we  have  the  case  of  Guatemala,  a  part  of  which 
has  already  been  aired  in  the  Senate  at  the  instance  of 
Senator  Moses.  The  government  of  Guatemala  has 
sent  to  Washington  as  her  "mission  of  courtesy"  to  the 
Harding  inaugural  her  minister  of  foreign  relations, 
Luis  P.  Aguirre,  and  General  Felipe  Pereyra,  who  join 
here  Dr.  Julius  Bianchi,  the  recently  accredited  Guate- 
malan minister.  Sections  of  the  Latin-American  diplo- 
matic corps  and  Senators  Moses  and  Fall  are  outraged 
over  the  appearance  in  Washington  of  these  men  on  any 
sort  of  an  errand,  no  matter  how  much  the  label  "cour- 
tesy" may  be  smeared  over  their  purposes. 

These  three  were  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Unionista 
partv  of  Guatemala,  which  overcame  last  year  the 
Estrada  Cabrera  government  and  landed  poor  old  Ca- 
brera, a  long-time  and  devoted  friend  of  the  United 
States,  in  jail,  where  he  still  languishes.  It  is  repre- 
sented that  the  Unionista  party  was  and  is  essentially 
a  pro-German  and  anti-American  movement,  even 
though  it  has  had  the  very  apparent  approval  of  the 
American  Minister  to  Guatemala,  Benton  McMillan. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  Cabrera  govern- 
ment at  Guatemala  City  nineteen  of  his  loyal  lieu- 
tenants were  arrested  and  lodged  in  an  extemporized 
prison  adjoining  the  cathedral  in  the  city  plaza.  A 
mob  formed  on  the  plaza  made  up  of  Unionista  ad- 
herents. Dr.  Bianchi,  the  present  minister  to  this 
country,  harangued  the  mob  and  worked  it  up  to  a  fury. 
It  gathered  in  front  of  the  prison  door  and  shrieked 
the  names  one  by  one  of  the  nineteen  prisoners  held 
therein,  demanding  that  they  be  given  over  to  the 
mob.  The  commandant  of  that  prison  was  General 
Felipe  Pereyra,  now  a  member  of  the  "mission  of  cour- 
tesy." Witnesses  describe  how  Pereyra  in  person 
actually  and  physically  seized  these  prisoners  and  threw 
them  out  of  the  door  into  the  hands  of  the  mob,  where 
they  were  immediately  hacked  to  pieces  with  machetes 
and  their  bodies  borne  in  triumph  through  the  city, 
headed  by  a  band  playing  "The  Marseillaise." 

This  mob,  witnesses  assert,  had  as  its  slogan  and  its ' 
rallying  cry,  "Death  to  the  Yankees." 

Evidences  have  been  submitted  to  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that  Luis  P. 
Aguirre,  now  minister  of  foreign  relations  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "mission  of  courtesy,"  for  many  years  has 
been  the  partner  of  Karl  HageK  the  largest  German 
land-owner  in  Guatemala,  and  that  both  Hagel  and 
Aguirre  were  on  the  Allied  blacklist  during  the  war. 

This  Guatemalan  affair  is  but  one  of  a  number  that 
are  coming  up  from  below  the  Rio  Grande.  It  doubt- 
less will  be  aired  anew  in  the  Senate  very  shortly  and 
will  have  to  be  the  subject  of  an  investigation  by  the 
State  Department.  Minister  McMillan  is  directly  under 
fire  for  the  part  he  played. 


America  during  the  war.  There  will  be  no  disposition 
to  play  the  part  of  the  harsh  creditor,  still  less  of  the 
usurer,  but  a  debt  is  a  debt,  and  the  cancellation  of 
debts  is  not  "good  business." 

At  the  same  time  there  ought  to  be  no  distorted  view 
of  the  matter.  We  ought  to  understand  the  facts,  and 
certainly  they  are  not  understood  by  the  average  citi- 
zen. And  it  is  not  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  proposed 
anything  that  would  be  directly  to  her  own  financial 
advantage.  She  did  not  suggest  that  her  own  debt  to 
America  be  canceled,  but  that  all  debts  be  canceled, 
and  that  the  slate  be  wiped  clean,  alike  of  the  money 
owed  by  her  and  the  money  owed  to  her.  Now  this 
would  actually  mean  that  she  herself  would  do  the 
larger  part  of  the  cancellations,  seeing  that  the  money 
owed  to  her  is  considerably  more  than  the  money 
owed  by  her.  The  debt  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  due  within  five  years  is  £867,000,000,  but  the 
loans  made  by  Great  Britain  to  the  Allies  amount  to 
£1,731,000,000. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  argued,  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  truth,  that  many  of  the  debts  owing  to  Great 
Britain  are  bad  debts,  that  in  no  event  could  they  ever 
be  collected,  and  that  bad  debts  are  not  the  equivalent 
of  good  ones.  Great  Britain,  for  example,  lent  Russia 
£56S, 000,000,  and  she  is  hardly  likely  ever  again  to  see 
a  cent  of  that.  She  lent  money  to  Serbia,  Portugal, 
Roumania,  and  Greece,  and  she  could  hardly  discount 
those  notes  today.  On  the  other  hand  again  we  are  told 
by  the  Xew  York  Tribune  that  America  asked  Great 
Britain  to  guarantee  some  of  the  loans  that  she  made 
to  the  lesser  powers  and  that  this  was  "a  rather  hard 
bargain,"  seeing  that  Great  Britain  must  make  good 
those  guarantees. 

The  question  is  momentarily  closed  and  there  will  be 
no  present  cancellation  of  debts.  At  the  same  time 
we  ought  not  to  believe  that  Great  Britain  made  an 
effort  to  escape  from  her  financial  obligations  except 
in  so  far  as  some  of  the  debts  owing  to  her  are  bad 
ones  in  any  case.  So  far  as  bookkeeping  goes  her  sug- 
gestion would  have  left  her  very  much  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger.  How  much  this  would  have  been  so 
in  practice  we  do  not  know,  seeing  that  we  do  not 
know  how  much  of  the  debt  due  to  her  is  uncollectable. 


"Forgive  Us  Our  Trespasses." 
It  is  the  obvious  opinion  of  the  country  that  Europe 
ought   to   repay   the   money   that   she   borrowed   from 


Editorial  Notes. 
Mr.  Chester  Rowell,  speaking  recently  before  the 
Social  Service  Conference  in  San  Francisco,  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  statement  that  "the  University  of 
California  should  hold  both  radical  and  conservative 
views  on  economic  questions,  in  order  to  establish  a 
balanced  viewpoint.'"  If  this  means  anything  at  all, 
which  is  doubtful,  it  means  that  two  rival  sets  of  pro- 
fessors should  compete,  so  to  speak,  for  the  economic 
souls  of  the  students,  who  after  hearing  a  "Red"  ex- 
ordium on  Tuesday  and  something  of  another  color  on 
Friday  would  then  arrive  at  that  "balanced  viewpoint" 
which  seems  so  desirable  to  Mr.  Rowell.  Of  course 
they  would  arrive  at  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  imma- 
ture mind  of  the  student,  like  most  immature  minds 
everywhere,  would  gravitate  toward  the  Red.  But  is 
it  the  duty  of  the  university  to  present  "views"  on  eco- 
nomics or  anything  else  of  a  practical  or  material  na- 
ture? One  would  suppose  that  the  chief  duty  of  a 
university  was  to  impart  facts  rather  than  views. 
Moreover,  who  shall  determine  the  particuhr  brand  of 
radicalism  to  be  presented  to  our  young  people  at  the 
public  expense?  Does  Mr.  Rowell  actually  hold  this 
view  of  university  education,  or  was  he  only  making 
a  speech?  

Mr.  F.  G.  R.  Gordon,  author  of  a  little  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  High  Cost  of  Living,"  tells  us  that  a  few 
years  ago  he  was  in  the  United  States  Immigration 
Service.  He  continues,  "For  over  three  years  I  had 
charge  of  the  New  England  -States  in  the  matter  of 
enforcing  the  act  of  1907.  I  did  not  average  to  work 
over  three  days  a  week  and  a  part  of  my  work  was 
absolutely  worthless — that  is,  if  it  had  never  been  per- 
formed the  government  and  the  people  would  not  have 
suffered  in  any  respect.  While  I  was  in  this  situation 
of  drawing  seven  days'  salary  and  performing  three 
days'  labor  Uncle  Sam  appointed  a  fine  young  man  of 
Boston  to  the  position  of  immigrant  inspector  to  help 
me  do  my  job."  Mr.  Gordon  mentions  this  incident 
as  explanatory  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment alone  costs  S31S  yearly  per  family  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  when  we  combine  Federal  and  state  ex- 
penses every  family  pays  at  least  $400  a  year  in  taxes. 
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It  also  helps  us  to  understand  why  the  Federal  govern- 
ment employed  247,000  persons  in  1894  and  712,000 
persons   in    1914. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


German  Citizenship. 

San  Francisco,  March  5,  1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  We  have  of  late  read  and  heard  so 
much  about  a  certain  individual,  born  in  the  United  States 
of  German  parents  and  residing  at  present  in  Germany,  who 
at  an  American  legal  point  of  view  is  an  American  citizen, 
but  not  so  at  a  German  point  of  view.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  your  many  readers  to  know  that  the  National  Act  of  June 
1,  1870,  had  laid  down  that  German  citizenship  would  be  lost 
by  any  one  who  lived  for  a  continuous  period  of  ten  years  in 
another  country,  but  a  bill  passed  July  22,  1913,  based  on 
the  principle  of  jus  sanguinis  (right  of  blood)  and  not  of  jus 
loci  (right  of  domicile),  abolished  this  forfeiture  of  civic 
forfeiture  of  civic  rights.  Furthermore,  it  allowed  a  German 
to  become  naturalized  in  another  country  without  losing  his 
original  nationality.  There  are  cases  where  a  change  of  na- 
tionality is  prompted  solely  by  pecuniary  motives.  In  such 
cases  naturalization  is  regarded  by  the  new  law  as  fictitious  ; 
it  does  not  bind  one  who  remains  a  German  at  heart  and  ob- 
tains permission  to  retain  his  German  citizenship.  This  per- 
mission is  granted  by  the  authorities  in  the  state  of  his 
origin,  provided  he  is  vouched  for  by  the  nearest  German 
consul  (Article  25).  Finally,  imperial  citizenship  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  former  Germans  and  their  descendants,  even  if 
they  are  not  settled  on  German  soil  (Article  33).  In  thus 
consolidating  the  centres  of  German  influence  wherever  they 
existed  the  German  government's  aim  was  not  less  political 
than  commercial.  To  quote  Baron  Eeyens,  former  Belgian 
minister  in  Germany,  in  "Germany  Before  the  War" : 
"Henceforth  the  imperial  eagle  wished  to  have  German 
eaglets  hatched  from  all  the  eggs  it  had  laid  in  alien  nests." 
Yours  very  truly,  Joris  Van  Antwerpen. 


The  Two  John  MacDonald's. 

''But  yet,  O  Lord!  confess  I  must, 
At  times  I'm  fashed  wi'  fleshly  lust. 
An'  sometimes,  too,  wi'  worldly  trust 

Vile  self  gets  in  ; 
But  thou   remembers  we  are   dust, 
Defiled  in  sin." 

San  Fran  Cisco,  March  5,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  lied  then,  knowingly,  -without  the 
slightest  compunction,  all  the  while  conscious  that  upon  the 
strength  of  my  testimony  the  jury  would  be  likely  to  bring  in 
a  hanging  verdict  against  Tom  Mooney,  My  testimony  was 
false.  Now  f  will  tell  the  truth;  but,  flrst,  I  demand  to  be 
saved  harmless  from  prosecution   for  perjury! 

In  respect  of  the  two  John  MacDonalds,  exhibited  before 
us,  which  of  them — the  witness  at  the  trial  of  Tom  Mooney 
for  murder  or  the  self-styled  penitent — is  Dr.  Jekyl,  which 
Mr.  Hyde? 

Your  local  readers  will  recall  that  John  MacDonald  was 
called  as  a  witness  for  the  people  during  the  trial  of  Tom 
Mooney,  charged  with  the  Preparedness  Day  murders,  and 
testified.  Recently  he  journeyed  hither  from  New  York  ("at 
his  own  expense  so  far  as  this  office  knows,"  declares  the 
district  attorney),  avowedly  to  appear  before  our  grand  jury 
and  testify  in  effect  as  above  set  forth.  The  grand  inquisi- 
tors heard  his  verbal  offer  and,  after  deliberation,  consented 
to  listen  officially  to  his  confession  under  oath,  but  declined 
to  grant  absolution ;  whereupon  the  would-be  penitent  (his 
penitence  something  short  of  that  martyr  type  which,  up  to 
Penitent  John's  time,  was  wont  to  drive  a  sinner  to  self- 
immolation  upon  the  altar  of  his  country's  broken  laws  rather 
than  that  the  truth  should  not  be  known)  straightway  took 
a  lesson  from  the  humble  quohog,  shut  up  tight,  sought  the 
railroad  office,  and  promptly  purchased  transportation  thither. 

At  the  time  of  the  Mooney  trial  "Penitent  John"  was,  ever 
since  has  been,  and  now  is  an  itinerant  laborer  always  shy 
of  shekels  beyond  the  needs  of  the  immediate  present. 

So  the  scoffers  go  about  the  streets  with  the  mocking  words 
upon  their  lips:     Why   is  a  penitent? 

Scoffing  apart,   we  should   remember   that: 

Upwards  of  a  million  immigrants  from  Russia  and  Poland, 
mostly  Reds,  live  in  the  "East  Side,"  New  York.  They  have 
held  "Red"  parades,  flaunting  "Red"  flags,  and  have  pro- 
voked riots  on   communistic  grounds. 

After  the  conviction  of  Mooney  the  "East  Side"  notified 
Bolshevikia ;  Bolshevikia  threatened  reprisals  if  Mooney 
should  be  hung ;  President  Wilson  intervened  with  Governor 
Stephens  for  a  commutation,  and  Governor  Stephens,  yielding 
to  the  solicitation  of  the  President,  commuted  the  judgment 
against   Mooney   to   life    imprisonment. 

In  political  creed,  and  (despite  the  camouflage  of  an  Irish 
name  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  forf  ending  prejudice 
amongst  labor  unions)  in  race  as  well,  Mooney  is  a  Bol- 
shevik ;  from  the  "East  Side"  came  the  major  portion  of  the 
large  sums  contributed  for  his  defense.  There  were  contri- 
butions from  other  sources — mostly  labor  union,  but  they  were 
comparatively  small.  In  addition  the  "East  Side"  employed 
and  sent  to  the  aid  of  his  already  large  and  capable  battery  of 
local   attorneys   a  famous   New  York  lawyer. 

Since  that  commutation  of  judgment  the  Mooney  pot  has 
been  kept  simmering,  very  likely  will  be  kept  simmering  so 
long  as   weak   or  gullible   executives   occupy   office. 

Now,  sir,  that's  the  smelly  thing  that  the  labor  unions  of 
San  Francisco  live  with,  delight  in,  and  every  now  and  then 
resolute  over  gleefully,  egged  on  by  the  communists  amongst 
them  eagerly  sniffing  the  unsavory  odors  from  that  unsavory 
pot! 

Perhaps  the  ancient  and  fish-like  smell  from  that  "smelly 
thing"  sometimes  rises  as  high  as  the  editorial  sanctum  :  if  it 
does,  how  do  vou  like  it?  Edward  A.  Belcher. 


supervisors,  librarians  and  business  men  are  German  or  pro- 
German,   or   .    .    .    bolchevikists. 

Before  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumna,  your  elo- 
quent Dr.  Gray  of  Stanford  University  said:  "They  are  no 
very  great  names  that  date  back  in  France  and  Russia." 
Some  affront  for  your  friends.  And  our  cunning  Dr. 
Schwartz,  of  the  pacifist's  college  is  always  watching  our 
letters  and  postal  cards  with  French  correspondents,  for  his 
German  committee  of  Nashville. 

America  never  had  greater  author  and  orator  than  Dr. 
Rudolf  Cronau.  His  lecture  against  the  crimes  of  England 
and  France  was  commended  by  San  Jose  Evening  A7ezvs  and 
Mercury  Herald,  both  pro-German,  and  more  serious  than 
your   little  Argonaut, 

The  pic?  :-r  relief  of  your  German  "enemies"  was  made 
under  the  patror.j^c  of  the  German  and  Swiss-German  so- 
cieties, with  the  approbation  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  (Mr. 
Blauer),  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  clergy  of  St.-Joseph. 

Germans  never  hide  themselves.  The  Santa  Clara  county 
relief  committee  for  Germany  holds  at  your  disposal  the 
names   of  its  members  and   auxiliaries. 

Your  Knights  of  Liberty  tremble  again,  crushed  by  our 
friends.  The  whole  of  your  Knights  of  Columbus  is  kind  to 
Germany. 

Do  you  know,  dear  Sir,  that  in  Washington,  D.  C,  February 
10,  1921,  our  imperial  lieutenant  Otto  von  Mash,  with  im- 
punity, slaped  your  colonel  Frederick  W.  Galbraith.  jr.,  of 
American  Legion?  With  pity,  Muller. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  WOODROW  WILSON. 


We  Tremble. 

La  Honda,  March   5,   1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  May  I  impose  upon  you  once  more 
for  space  in  your  paper? 

You  have  entitled   my  letter:   "We  Tremble!" 

You  simul  irony,  dear  Sir,  but  irony  is  sterility  and  weak- 
ness. 

A  newspaper  may  setting  up  false  issues  deceive  a  few- 
people,  but  it  won't  deceive  many,  except  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  at  home  an  extraordinary  amount  of  credulity 
among  the  readers  of  this  Argonaut.  Besides,  the  American 
people  are  subject  to  her  impulses  which  are  destroying  their 
mental  and   physical   health. 

But  your  simulation  of  irony  is  only  the  tribute  appearance 
pays  to  reality. 

Our  Chicago's  Committee  of  German  Propaganda  is  more 
potent  than  your  anarchic  Government.  From  pro-England. 
Wilson  becomes  pro-Germany  to  obtain  some  hyphenated 
votes.  If  Harding  refuses  to  follow  him  .  .  .  well,  "der  Tag 
der  Raca  ist  da." 

Don't  forget  that:  your  best  bankers,  professors,  managers, 


One  rarely  finds  political  enthusiasm  in  the  editors 
of  great  daily  newspapers,  nor  indeed  among  newspaper 
men  in  general.  They  see  too  much  of  the  other  side, 
they  are  too  close  to  the  nude  facts,  to  permit  those 
partisanships  that  spring  commonly  from  a  defective 
knowledge.  Moreover,  they  are  usually  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  the  larger  figures  of  our  public 
life,  and  personal  contact  is  apt  to  produce  a  certain 
cynicism  prejudicial  to  exuberance.  The  smallnesses 
of  our  human  nature  are  so  apparent.  The  magnitudes 
lie  so  often  beyond  our  sight. 

Mr.  Stephen  Lauzanne  is  editor  of  Le  Matin,  and 
Le  Matin  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  French  daily 
newspapers.  Mr.  Lauzanne  was  a  member  of  the 
French  mission  to  America  during  the  war,  and  remem 
bered  here  with  admiration  and  respect.  Now  he  writes 
a  volume  of  character  sketches  of  some  dozen  of  the 
men  whom  the  war  illuminated,  most  of  whom,  but  for 
the  war,  would  have  been  unilluminated.  Among  them 
comes  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Mr.  Lauzanne  is  unimpassioned.  Newspaper  men, 
as  has  been  said,  usually  are.  They  can  not  afford  the 
enthusiasms  that  cloud  the  vision,  and  for  that  reason 
their  characterizations  are  often  just.  Mr.  Lauzanne 
asks  if  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  dreamer  or  a  genius.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  he  replies.  He  was  a  college 
professor. 

Mr.  Lauzanne,  as  a  Frenchman,  is  naturally  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  coined  phrase,  his  being  a  language  that 
peculiarly  lends  itself  to  the  coining  of  phrases.*  But 
the  phrase  ought  to  mean  something.  It  ought  to  have 
a  minted  value.  He  does  not  understand  what  Mr. 
Wilson  means  by  his  phrases,  and  when  he  asks  his 
American  friends  to  interpret  them  for  him  they  give 
conflicting  explanations.  For  example,  he  asks  Mr. 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  American  Ambassador  to 
Italy,  what  Mr.  Wilson  meant  by  his  "too  proud  to 
fight"  speech.  Mr.  Johnson  explained  that  this  was 
actually  a  reference  to  Mexico,  and  only  to  Mexico. 
Mr.  Wilson  at  that  time  "could  think  only  of  the  Lilli- 
putian enemy  of  the  great  reDnblic."  Then  Mr.  Lau- 
zanne asked  Mr.  Johnson  for  an  explanation  of  that 
incredible  question  of  the  ex-President,  "Who  can  tell 
me  the  causes  of  the  war?"  That,  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
was  rather  more  complicated.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the 
head  of  a  neutral  country  and  as  such  he  had  no  right 
to  have  an  opinion  as  to  causes,  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
political  duty  to  be  ignorant  of  origins.  Mr.  Lauzanne 
records  these  and  other  replies,  if  indeed  they  can  be 
called  replies,  but  they  leave  him  wondering.  What 
did  Mr.  Wilson  mean?    Did  he  mean  anything? 

Mr.  Lauzanne  reveals  a  little  piece  of  intimate  his- 
tory. On  April  9,  1918,  Mr.  Wilson  received  a  small 
delegation  of  foreign  newspaper  men.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  meeting  should  remain  strictly  con- 
fidential and  those  present  were  put  on  their  honor  not 
to  publish  the  President's  words.  Under  that  safe- 
guard the  President  permitted  himself  to  speak — well, 
to  speak  as  he  felt,  and,  says  Mr.  Lauzanne,  for  thirty 
minutes  he  "spoke  in  the  first  person  in  the  general 
manner  of  a  Roman  emperor,  saying  T  shall  permit 
...  I  shall  not  permit.'  "  This  was  the  sense  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  address: 

"I  am  determined  to  go  on  to  the  end,  even  if  the 
war  should  last  for  ten  years.  I  am  ready  to  enter 
Berlin  if  it  is  necessary;  but  I  intend  that  the  peace, 
when  it  is  concluded,  shall  be  a  peace  of  justice.  When 
we  shall  be  seated  about  the  table  of  the  peace  con- 
ference it  will  be  necessary  to  repair  all  past  injustices; 
but  I  shall  never  permit  any  one  to  put  into  practice  a 
policy  of  plunder.  I  shall  not  suffer  the  annexation  of 
territories  against  the  wishes  of  their  inhabitants.  If 
this  happens  I  shall  leave  the  conference.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned  this  principle  demands  no  exceptions, 
even  in  colonial  matters.  I  have  entered  into  the  war 
without  the  idea  of  conquest  or  gain ;  the  war  will  have 
to  end  without  gain  or  conquest.  I  shall  not  allow  any 
one  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states, 
I  gave  an  example  of  this  in  not  interfering  in  Mexico. 


I    can    not   permit    any   trespassing   on    foreign    sover- 
eignty." 

Mr.  Lauzanne  seems  to  think  that  France  has  a 
grievance,  as  undoubtedly  she  has.  She  believed  that 
she  could  accept  the  word  and  the  promises  of  Mr. 
Wilson.  She  believed  that  whatever  he  said  "went." 
Why  should  she  not  believe  it?  Was  he  not  President 
of  the  United  States?  French  statesmen,  it  is  true, 
were  aware  of  what  had  passed  in  America.  They 
knew  that  the  President  had  said  in  public  that  "the 
return  of  a  Republican  majority  in  either  house  of 
Congress  would,  moreover,  be  interpretative  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  as  a  repudiation  of  my  leader- 
ship." They  knew  that  the  assent  of  the  Senate  was 
necessary  to  all  treaties  and  they  knew  quite  well  that 
the  President  had  defied  the  Senate  and  that  he  had 
come  to  France  unaccompanied  by  a  single  senator. 
Frenchmen  may  now  censure  themselves  that  they  did 
not  read  these  things  aright,  but  the  fault  was  a  natural 
one.  The  status  of  the  President,  as  President,  was 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  yet  thev  must  believe  that  the  President  alone 
was  unempowered  to  act.  They  must  believe,  not  only 
that  he  was  unempowered  to  act,  but  that  he  had 
actually  been  repudiated  by  the  nation  and  that  any- 
thing he  might  do  would  almost  certainly  be  negatived. 
Mr.  Lauzanne  does  not  say  so,  but  if  France  ought  to 
have  felt  that  she  had  been  warned  to  this  effect  then 
France  might  well  have  asked  herself  what  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  doing  at  the  peace  conference,  why  he  should 
be  there  at  all?  Of  what  value  is  a  representative  who 
represents  no  one  and  nothing,  of  an  emissary  who  is 
repudiated  before  he  starts?  How  could  the  French 
be  expected  to  believe  that  such  an  anomaly  existed, 
how  could  they  have  taken  seriously  a  warning  that 
Mr.  Wilson  at  the  conference  was  no  more  than  a  pri- 
vate person?  Can  they  be  blamed  for  a  belief  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  propria  persona  must 
have  at  least  as  much  authority  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
or  Mr.  Venizclos  and  that  constitutional  limitations 
were  matters  of  form  rather  than  of  a  rigorous  prac- 
tice? Mr.  Lauzanne  says  truly  that  "when  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  America  adds  'you  should  not  have 
listened  to  the  head  of  the  American  delegation,  you 
should  not  have  followed  his  advice,'  they  are  de- 
manding an  impossibility.  For  the  chief  of  the  delega- 
tion was  at  the  same  time  the  President  of  his  country. 
And  we  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States."  For  the  matter  of  that,  how  many 
of  us  are  aware  of  the  constitutional  limitations  of  M. 
Clemenceau  or  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George?  They  exist,  and 
why  should  France  know  more  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment than  we  know  of  theirs? 

Mr.  Lauzanne  gives  us  a  summary  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
character,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  summary  to  which  the 
American  electorate  has  recently  assented.  He  says:  • 
"Adroit,  but  obstinate;  conscientious,  but  light-minded; 
eloquent,  but  more  carried  away  by  the  rhythm  of  his 
words  than  by  the  depth  of  his  thought;  cultured,  but 
too  entirely  devoted  to  a  certain  type  of  culture ;  under-  *, 
standing  Greek  and  shorthand,  yet  ignoring  entirely 
the  souls  of  foreign  peoples;  attracted  by  humanity's 
terrible  problems,  but  believing  that  they  can  be  solved 
by  philosophical  and  literary  formulas.  Make  your 
picture  from  that  melange  of  qualities  and  you  will 
have  a  portrait  which  is  neither  that  of  a  dreamer  nor 
of  a  genius.  It  is  the  perfect  portrait  of  a  college  pro- 
fessor." S.  C. 

San  Francisco,  March  9,  1921. 


AN  ECHO  FROM  NEW  YORK. 


NEW  YORK  OR  BERLIN  ? 
(By  J.   E.   A.   in  New  York  Times,  March  2.) 

Last  night  those  of  us  who  witnessed  the  affair  at  the 
Garden  wondered  whether  we  were  in  New  York  City  or 
Berlin. 

In  the  overflow  meeting  several  hyphenated  American? 
could  be  heard  to  shout,  "To  hell  with  America!"  "To  heil 
with   Wilson   and   Harding!"  etc. 

Then  we  heard  some  one  speak  who  was  introduced  by  the 
name  of  Kelly.  He  told  the  overflow  meeting  that  he  was 
formerly  commanding  officer  of  a  battalion  of  colored  troops 
of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Infantry  while  over- 
seas. Then  he  proceded  to  tell  the  German  crowd  present 
how  little  he  thought  of  his  own  men. 

Then  we  saw  some  of  Enright's  gentlemen  club  and  knock- 
out a  young  nineteen-year-old  ex-French  soldier  who  had  lost 
an   arm   at   the  shoulder. 

Then  we  heard  the  American  Leuion  men  present  called  a 
lot  of  bums  by  some  whiskered  speaker  whose  Americanism 
was  very  doubtful. 

And  when  the  same  Legion  boys  stood,  with  bared  heads. 
singing  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  a  crowd  of  police,  in 
charge  of  a  captain,  swooped  down  on  them  and  cracked 
heads   right  and   left. 

Somehow,  as  I  stood  there  on  my  wooden  leg  and  thought 
of  the  two  years  I  spent  in  an  army  hospital,  and  of  what  I 
had  gone  through,  I  wondered  whether  it  was  all  worth  while 
— that  my  sacrifice  was  somehow  overshadowed  by  a  mayor 
who   permits   such   conditions   to   exist. 

If  these  pro-Germans  and  pro-Irisb  (and  they  were  both 
there  last  night)  are  going  to  be  permitted  to  vent  their 
spleen  upon  everything  American,  then  God  help  the  U.  S.  A. 


THE   RHINE   PROTEST    MEETING. 

(By    R-    F'-    Hamilton    in    New    York    Times.    March    2.) 
At  the  mass  mee*inc  held   in   Madison    Square   Garden   last 
night    the    Ric;ht    Re\.    Patrick   James    Grattan    Mythew 
ported  to  have  said: 

"This   is   a    significant    meeting.      Do    you    realize 
you   who   are   of   German   extraction,    that    if    we    wh 
Irish  extraction  and  you  will  come  together  in  this 
applause),   as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  we  are  in   ti 
here   and  we   should   act  as  the   majority  should    acr, 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


March  12,  1921. 


would  quickly  banish  into  the  mists  from  whence  it  came  this 
phantom  of  Anglo-Saxonism  ?     It  does  not  exist" 

What  sav  the  American  people  as  a  whole  to  this  clarion 
crv  so  openlv  uttered  ?  Are  they  willing  to  intrust  the  des- 
tinies of  our  beloved  land  to  the  mob  assembled  last  night. 
which  lost  no  opportunity  of  hissing  and  booing  at  every 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
whose  speakers  denied  that  German  outrages  had  been  com- 
mitted during  the  great  world  war,  and,  when  some  loyal 
veterans  shouted  "Remember  the  LusUania,"  "Remember 
Edith  Cavell,"  cries  of  "Lynch  him,  lynch  him,"  rang  through- 
out the  audience,  and  these  interrupters  were  forced  to  leave 
the  hall  escorted  by  a  body  of  police  to  save  them  from  the 
fury  of  the  newly  amalgamated  nationalities  ? 

Referring  to  the  police  authorities,  does  it  not  seem  strange 
that  their  endeavors  to  prevent  disturbance  and  interruptions 
at  the  meetings  lately  addressed  by  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  and 
Major  Putnam  were  so  much  inferior  to  the  mighty  efforts 
put  forth  last  night  in  order  to  give  the  German  and  Sinn 
Fein  orators  every  opportunity  to  air  their  eloquence  in  de- 
nouncing our  late  allies,  and  openly  advocating  a  political 
alliance  of  their  now  separate  forces,  so  that  together  tbey 
would  be  enabled  to  control  the  future  of  our  country?  It  is 
quite  apparent  now  that  our  politicians  in  pandering  to  these 
different  elements  in  the  past  have  been  but  sowing  the  wind. 
Is  it  not  about  time  to  wake  up  and  endeavor  to  realize  the 
danger  that  surrounds  us  before  the  harvest  may  become  a 
whirlwind  ? 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


2    AND   2   MAKE    5. 
(By  Clement   Rueff  in  New  York  Times.   March  2.) 

All  real  Americans,  some  of  whom  still  believe  in  the  pos- 
sible regeneration  of  the  Germans,  must  have  turned  in  dis- 
gust and  indignation  from  tie  scenes  that  took  place  yester- 
day in  Xew  York,  the  metropohs  of  America. 

As  Ambassador  Jusserand  so  justly  remarked  a  few  days 
ago.  if  you  keep  on  hammering  into  the  brains  of  the  people 
that  2  and  2  make  5,  finally  this  statement  will  become  an 
axiom,  and  for  many  people  2  and  2  will  make  5.  This  is 
what  the  Germans  are  trying  to  do  as  regards  that  fairy  tale. 
"The  Horrors  on  the  Rhine,"  which  originated  in  the  Bureau 
of  Propaganda  in  Berlin ;  this  is  why,  for  several  months, 
by  means~of  pamphlets,  in  the  newspapers,  in  public  meetings 
"The  Horrors  on  the  Rhine"  are  constantly  and  untiringly 
brought  before  the  people:  this  is  why  yesterday  the  Yon 
Machs,  the  Stiefels,  etc..  inside  of  Madison  Square  Garden, 
and  dozens  of  German  propagandists  (mostly  women)  outside 
the  Garden,  repeated  the  same  story  over  and  over  again,  so 
that  finally  for  many  people  "The  Horrors  on  the  Rhine,"  al- 
though they  exist  only  in  the  brains  of  their  originators  in 
Berlin,   will  become   an   accomplished   fact 

That  France,  our  ally  of  1776  and  our  ally  of  1917,  should 
be  allowed  to  be  so  shamefully  treated,  to  be  openly  hooted, 
insulted,  and  slandered  by  Germans  and  their  sympathizers 
under  the  benevolent  eye  of  the  police  of  this  city,  will  be  a 
lasting  shame  for  New  York. 

The  same  is  the  case  as  far  as  the  sneering  and  insulting 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  a  mob  of  enemy 
aliens  and  their  friends  is  concerned.  Whatever  our  party 
standing  may  be,  we  all  are  Americans  first  and  we  should 
not  forget  one  instant  that  until  March  4th  Woodrow  Wilson 
is  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  country- 

Xo  Germans  were  arrested,  although  even-  act  of  theirs 
was  a  breach  of  the  law :  but  four  American  Legion  men 
were  arrested  by  the  police,  and  among  them  my  son  Jacques 
Rueff.  an  ex-volunteer  in  the  United  States  army  and  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  United  States  Artillery  Reserve,  their  only 
crime  being  to  endeavor  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  the  honor 
of  the  United  States  in  face  of  the  dishonorable  and  unlawful 
acts  of  the  Germans  and  their  Irish  sympathizers. 


REPARATIONS  NOT  INDEMNITIES. 
(From  the   Wall    Street  Journal.) 

No  "indemnity""  is  asked  from  Germany.  About  the  only 
"indemnity"  seriously  mentioned  was  that  of  500,000,000,000 
gold  marks  from  the  Allies,  submitted  by  the  Kaiser  to  the 
Reichstag  in  1917  and  enthusiastically  approved  by  legislators 
and  people  alike.  Germany  exacted  an  indemnity — not  a 
reparation — from  the  French  in  1871.  She  exacted  another 
from  the  Chinese  after  the  Boxer  rebellion  when  we  declined 
to  take  that  dirty  kind  of  money.  But  Germany  is  asked  and 
required  to  pay,  not  indemnities,  but  reparations. 

While  these  reparations  are  fixed  tentatively  at  something 
like  $55,000,000,000  over  a  period  of  forty-two  years,  Ger- 
many can  reduce  that  amount  by  anticipating  the  payment 
The  figure  fixed,  indeed,  is  what  compound  interest  would 
make  the  real  sum  if  extended  over  so  long  a  period.  The 
sooner  Germany  pays  it  the  less  she  will  have  to  pay.  Mr. 
Lament  has  said  that  something  like  $7,000,000,000  cash  now 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  that  amount  over  the  period  desig- 
nated. 

Our  special  correspondent  at  the  Spa  conference  pointed 
this  out  seven  months  ago.  If  Germany  had  been  asked  to 
pay  twenty  billions  of  dollars  at  5  per  cent,  interest  spread 
over  forty  years,  the  total  would  have  been  $60,000,000,000, 
put  in  annual  payments.  Even  that  sum  would  have  no  rela- 
tion to  what  Germany  cost  the  world.  She  is  left  with  all 
the  property,  plants,  machineries,  and  lands  of  a  boasted 
wealth  of  $120,000,000,000.  Less  than  half  this,  if  she  insists 
on  her  recalcitrant  policy,  would  be  reasonable.  If  it  were 
far  larger  it  would  approach  the  damage  inflicted  upon  France, 
Belgium,  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  a  people  whose  sense  of  honor 
were  not  so  perverted  or  non-existent  it  might  be  said  that 
Germany  is  in  a  position,  with  the  fullest  approval  of  the 
Allies,  by  honest  facing  of  the  facts  to  escape  with  something 
like  $25,000,000,000  of  reparations  in  a  period  of  less  than 
twenty  years. 

Pro-German  newspapers  have  columns  of  sympathy  about 
what  they  call  an  impossible  amount  of  "indemnity."  But  any 
indemnity  at  all  would  involve  taking  over  Germany  and  its 
people  as  a  going  concern,  and  nobody  wants  to  take  over  it? 
people  at  a  gift.  There  are  plenty  of  decent  savages  in  Africa, 
and  the  white  man's  burden  is  heavy  enough. 


The  greatest  chunk  of  stone  ever  quarried  or  trans- 
ported in  the  world  is  going  to  be  hewn  and  taken  to 
Washington  for  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Xational 
Memorial  Monument.  The  memorial  is  to  take  the 
form  of  a  lion  and  will  be  carved  out  of  a  solid  block 
of  rock. 


Sanitary  engineers  of  twelve  Southern  states  use  the 
t'rp  minnow,  a  wee  fish,  to  aid  in  controlling  malaria 
id  to  destroy  mosquitoes.     These  fish  swim  near  the 
urface  and  devour  thousands  of  the  mosquito  larvae. 


In  the  vear  1920  Great  Britain  reduced  her  national 
debt  by  £247,000.000. 


Prince  and  Princess  Ar.toine  Bibesco  of  Roumania 
have  arrived  in  the  United  States,  the  prince  coming 
to  serve  as  Roumanian  minister  at  Washington.  The 
princess  is  a  daughter  of  Herbert  Asquith,  former  pre- 
mier of  Great  Britain. 

Miss  Adelia  Peterson,  who  formerly  presided  at  a 
ribbon  counter  in  Seattle,  left  that  j'ob  to  advance  to  the 
post  of  head  cook  on  a  big  ranch,  won  honors  among 
the  women  who  participated  in  a  big  rabbit  drive  near 
Corfu,  Grant  County,  Washington. 

A  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  visitor  to  the 
United  States  is  Y.  Tsurumi,  a  brilliant  young  Japanese 
and  son-in-law  of  the  mayor-elect  of  Tokyo,  Baron 
Goto,  called  "the  Roosevelt  of  Japan."  Mr.  tsurumi  is 
a  specialist  in  economics  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  four- 
year  sojourn  in  Europe  and  the  Americas. 

Miss  Marie  A.  Kuhn,  seventeen,  of  228  East  Seventy- 
First  Street,  Xew  York,  has  received  the  diploma  of  the 
Life  Extension  Institute  from  Bryant  High  School. 
She  was  selected  from  a  graduating  class  of  forty 
students  because  she  most  nearly  approached  the  ideal 
of  physical  perfection  for  her  years.  Fresh  air  and 
sane  food  have  had  much  to  do  in  her  development, 
according  to  her  mother.  She  is  a  talented  musician 
and  intends  to  become  a  kindergarten  teacher. 

In  seeking  qualities  that  makes  for  a  woman's  success 
we  are  apt  to  go  far  afield  looking  for  some  mystic 
charm  by  which  she  wins  a  place  for  herself  in  the 
business  or  professional  world,  when,  as  a  matter  of  I 
fact,  a  woman  most  often  succeeds  for  the  same  reason 
as  a  man,  simply  because  she  has  ability  and  a  willing- 
ness to  work.  There  is  Miss  Frances  Marion,  for 
example,  one  cf  the  two  women  directors  of  movie 
productions  in  the  country,  who  earns  $100,000  a  year. 

Lord  Dunsany,  the  Irish  poet  and  playwright,  was 
arrested  recently  by  the  British  authorities  when  a 
quantity  of  shotguns  and  other  sporting  arms  were  dis- 
covered in  Dunsany  Castle  in  County  Meath.  Ireland. 
Before  succeeding  to  his  present  title  Lord  Dunsany's 
name  was  Moreton  Drax  Plunkett.  He  is  the  nephew 
of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  His  name  and  ancestry  are 
reputed  to  be  the  third  oldest  in  Irish  history.  Dun- 
sany was  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Inniskilling  Guards. 
He  took  part  in  the  South  African  campaign  in  the 
world  war,  being  wounded  in  1916. 

Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon,  formerly  British  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  is  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Izaak  Walton,  as  al!  the  world  knows.  His  most 
striking  public  utterance  in  this  country  on  his  pet 
pastime  was  an  address  called  "Recreation,"  delivered 
before  the  Harvard  Union  in  December,  1919.  It  has 
just  been  published  in  book  form  and  deals  with  what 
Lord  Grey  was  wont  to  describe  as  his  trilogy  of  hob- 
bies— fly  fishing,  love  of  birds  and  books.  The  address 
treats  extensively  of  his  experiences  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  their  famous  stroll  through  the  new  forest 
in  Hampshire,  Engalnd,  in  1910. 

Harold  Bell  Wright,  the  California  writer,  was 
born  in  Rome.  Xew  York,  in  1872,  and  after  a  fluke  at 
painting  and  decorating  became  a  pastor  in  the  Chris- 
tian Disciples,  serving  congregations  in  Pierce  City. 
Missouri ;  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  Redlands,  Cali- 
fornia. A  year  before  he  retired  from  the  ministry  he 
issued  a  novel  called  "The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills." 
This  was  in  1907.  Before  he  put  out  his  third  book  a 
company  was  formed  in  Chicago  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested to  push  his  output  in  a  strictly  commercial  way. 
He  was  advertised,  as  the  report  goes,  throughout  the 
South  and  West  "like  a  new  soap." 

Dr.  Bedrich  Stcpanek,  minister  from  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia.  speaks  his  English  very'  precisely  and  correctly. 
Only  occasionally  does  he  pause  for  a  word,  say  it  in 
French,  and  then  finally  get  it  in  English.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  read  English  for  many  years,  but 
until  a  year  ago  had  been  without  experience  in  speak- 
ing it.  Since  the  government  at  Pragua  has  been  set 
up  there  have  been  many  Englishmen  and  many  Ameri- 
cans in  that  city  on  one  mission  and  another  and  Dr. 
Stepanek  has  had  a  good  deal  of  conversational  prac- 
tice. He  admits,  however,  that  there  are  certain  differ- 
ences of  pronunciation  between  Englishmen  and  Amer- 
icans, even  among  Americans,  that  are  rather  puzzling 
to  one  who  knows  the  printed  rather  than  the  spoken 
word. 

Paul  Kochanski,  violinist,  who  recently  made  his 
American  debut,  is  a  Pole,  born  at  Warsaw  thirtv-two 
years  ago.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Emil  Mlynarski  and  Cesar 
Thomson,  and  is  the  possessor  of  the  Premier  avec  la 
Plus  Grande  Distinction  de  Bruxelles.  When  nineteen 
years  of  age  Mr.  Kochanski  made  his  London  debut 
and  two  years  later  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Warsaw.  He  has  appeared 
in  concert  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  and  has 
toured  .  France,  England,  Germany,  Russia.  Poland. 
Spain.  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt.  Mr.  Kochanski 
is  a  professor  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Petro- 
grad.  which  post  he  held  from  1915  to  1918.  When 
the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power  he  was  ordered  to  ap- 
pear in  many  public  recitals  and  concerts  in  Petrograd. 
receiving  in  payment  the  food  cards  of  the  revolution. 
After  two  years  of  this  servitude  an  attempt  was  made 


to  leave  Russia.  He  was  arrested  at  Kieff  and  com- 
manded to  serve  as  professor  in  the  Kieff  Conserva- 
tory. Late  in  December,  1919,  Mr.  Kochanski  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Warsaw.  There  he  gave  several 
recitals  and  appeared  fourteen  times  with  the  principal 
orchestras  of  Poland.  In  October,  1920,  he  reached 
London,  the  scene  of  his  professional  debut  thirteen 
years  previous. 

In  the  office  of  James  A.  Farrell,  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is  a  photograph  of  a 
full-rigged  ship.  It  is  the  ship  of  the  dreams  which 
carried  him  to  the  sea  of  fortune.  She  has  a  common- 
place name  enough,  but  to  him  it  has  all  the  romance 
of  the  golden  galleons  of  yore.  His  father  was  a  sea 
captain  who  had  visited  lands  of  sun  and  lands  of  snow 
in  the  old  clippers  which  he  commanded,  but  the  boy 
James  was  held  down  to  the  toil  and  moil  of  a  wire  mill 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  All  the  same  he  had  the  vision 
of  argosies  and  of  teeming  lands  beyond  the  horizon. 
When  James  A.  Farrell  went  as  a  laborer  in  1888  he 
saw  not  merely  pigs  of  iron  and  coils  of  wire,  but  the 
possibilities  of  commerce  with  the  lands  beyond  the 
seas  to  be  reached  by  steam  and  sail.  Gradually  he 
rose  to  higher  place,  and  became  a  power  in  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  and  Wire  Company. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Invocation. 
"O    God !    have   mercy !"   a    mother   cried, 
As   she    humbly    knelt   at   the    cradle    side. 
"O   God,    have   mercy,   and   hear   my   prayer, 
And  take  my   babe  in  thy  tender  care  ; 
For  the  Angel  of  Death  is  in  the  room 
And  is  calling  aloud   for  my  babe   to   come. 
Thou,   then,   alone  hast  the   power  to   save, 
Oh !  God  have  mercy,  'tis  all  I  crave." 

A  tiny  graze  'neath  a  willow's  shade 
Telleth   the  answer  the  Merciful  made. 

"O  Father  in  Heaven,   protect  my  boy 
From  the  wiles  of  folly — from  sin's  decoy ; 
From  the  snares  of  temptation  in  life's  dark  sea ; 
Guard  him  and  keep  him  pure  for  thee." 
So  a  mother  prayed  as  her  darling  son 
Went   forth  to  battle  the  world  alone ; 
Alone,  save  the  blessing  his  mother  gave. 
And  that  prayer  to  God  to  keep  and  save. 

A  murderer's  gibbet,  high  in  air, 

.crcd  that  trusting  mother's  prayer. 

A  father  and  mother  knelt  them  down 
Together  before  the  Eternal  One, 
And  with  trusting  hearts  implored  that  Heaven  ■ 
Would  guard  the  flower  its  grace  had  given — 
Would  keep  their  blossoming  daughter  pure. 
And  shield  her,   aye,   from  the  tempter's  lure. 
And  from  every  stain  would  keep  her  free 
As  the  lilies  that  bloom  in  eternity. 

A  self-slain  lost  one,  seduced,  betrayed 
Ji'as  the  only  answer  that  Heaven  made. 

A  beautiful  maiden  knelt  to  pray 

For  the  Hfe  of  a  loved  one  far  away — 

Away  in  the  fields  where  life  and  death 

Hangs  poised  in  the  scale  that  tips  with  a  breath. 

"Oh,  Father  of  Mercies,  protect  the  heart 

Of  him  I  love  from  the  foeman's  dart; 

When  the  death-bolts  rain  on  the  charging  field, 

Be  Thou  his  guide,  his  strength,  his  shield." 

A  mangled  corpse  and  a  soldier's  grave 
Was  the  answer  the  Father  of  Mercies  gave. 

The  night  was  dark  on  the  ocean's  breast. 
And  the  waves  ran  high  in  the  wild  unrest. 
When  a  stately  barque  was  dashing  on 
Toward  a  breaker's  crest  with  her  rudder  gone. 
Around  the  captain  in  wild  despair. 
The  crew  had  gathered  and  joined  in  prayer 
To  Him  who  only  had  the  power  to  save, 
To  deliver  them  from  a  watery  grave. 

A  crash  and  a  gulping  wave  alone 

Were  the  answers  of  the  Omnipotent  One. 

'Twas  midnight  in  the  city's  heart, 

And  slumber  reigned  o'er  home  and  mart. 

When   the  fire  fiend   burst   from   his  secret  place 

And  wrapped  all  things  in  his  fierce  embrace. 

Oh  !   then  how  many  a  friendly  prayer 

To  Heaven  for  safety  rent  the  air — 

For  homes,   for  lives,   for  loves,   and  then 

The  flames  that  crisped  them  sneered  amen  ! 

Homes,   friends,   and  loved  ones  crisped  and  charred 
Told  how  Heaven  their  prayers  had  heard. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  nature's  birth 

Since  sorrow  and  crime  first  darkened  the  earth, 

From   clime  to   clime,  from   pole  to   pole, 

Wheresoever  the  waves  of  humanity  roll. 

The  breezy  robe  this  planet  wears 

Has  quivered  and  echoed  with  countless  prayers ; 

Each  hour  a  million  knees  are  bent, 

A  million  prayers  to   heaven   are   sent. 

There's  not  a  summer  beam  but  sees 

Some  humble  supplicant  on  his  knees ; 

There's  not  a  breeze  that  murmurs  by 

But  wafts  some  faithful  prayer  on  high ; 

There's  not  a  woe  that  afflicts  our  race, 

But  some  one  bears  to  the  throne  of  grace ; 

And  for  every  temptation  we  may  meet 

We  plead  for  grace  at  the  mercy  seat. 

But  the  beams  smile  on,  and  Heaven  serene 

Still  broods  as  though  no  prayers  had  been. 

And  the  breezes  moan  as  the  branches  wave, 

"When  man  is  powerless  Heaven  can  not  save." 

— Anon. 


Statistics  of  women's  colleges  show  that  for  a  period 
covering  sixty  years  the  average  college  girl  of  today  is 
an  inch  taller  than  the  college  girl  of  1860.  Statistics 
also  prove  the  modern  girl  is  about  seven  pounds 
heavier. 
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THE  MOUNTEBANK. 


Mr.  William  J.  Locke  Writes  a  New  Novel  with  the  War  for 
Its  Background. 


me. 


Mr.  Locke  has  already  written  some  capital  war 
;tories,  that  is  to  say  stories  that  have  the  war  more 
jr  less  for  a  background.  If  the  war  is  an  unpopular 
Subject  our  chief  novelists  do  not  seem  to  know  it.  It 
is  true  that  they  do  not  describe  life  in  the  trenches, 
but  they  all  seem  to  turn  more  or  less  directly  to  the 
war  for  inspiration. 

Mr.  Locke  begins  his  story  with  a  description  of 
Colonel  Lackaday,  who  is  staying  at  an  English  coun- 
try house,  but  of  whom  no  one  seems  to  know  very 
much  except  that  his  war  record  has  been  a  dis- 
tinguished one.  And  of  course  it  is  not  usual  to  ask 
as  to  the  antecedents  of  one's  guests: 

From  this  lean  length  of  body  rose  a  long  stringy  neck 
carrying  a  small  head  surmounted  by  a  closely  cropped  carroty 
thatch.  His  skin  was  drawn  tight  over  the  framework  of  his 
face,  as  though  his  Maker  had  been  forced  to  observed  the 
strictest  economy  in  material.  His  complexion  was  brick  red 
over  a  myriad  freckles.  His  features  preserved  the  irregular 
ugliness  of  the  child  I  half  remembered,  but  it  was  redeemed 
by  light  blue  candid  eyes  set  in  a  tight  net  of  humorous  lines, 
and  by  a  large,  mobile  mouth,  which,  though  it  could  shut 
grimly  on  occasions,  yet,  when  relaxed  in  a  smile,  disarmed 
you  by  the  disclosure  of  two  rows  of  white  teeth  perfectly 
set  in  the  healthy  pink  streaks  of  gum.  He  had  the  air  of  a 
man  physically  fit,  inured  to  hardship;  the  air,  too,  in  spite 
of  his  gentleness,  of  a  man  accustomed  to  command.  In  the 
country  house  at  which  we  met  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  to 
speculate  on  his  social  standing,  as  human  frailty*  determined 
that  one  should  do  in  the  case  of  so  many  splendid  and  gal- 
lant officers  of  the  New  Army.  His  manners  were  marked  by 
shy  simplicity  and  quiet  reserve.  It  was  a  shock  to  precon- 
ceived ideas  to  find  him  bred  in  a  circus,  even  in  so  mag- 
nificent a  circus  as  the  Cirque  Rocambeau,  and  brought  up 
by  a  clown,  even  by  such  a  superior  clown  as  Ben  Flint. 

Colonel  Lackaday  has  been  brought  into  somewhat 
close  contact  with  Lady  Auriol  during  his  stay  in  Eng- 
land and  it  is  evident  that  they  are  interested  in  one 
another,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  And  then  comes  the 
news  of  Colonel  Lackaday's  further  promotion: 

His  appointment  to  the  brigade  came  on  the  Tuesday.  He 
showed  me  the  letter,   during  a  morning  stroll  in  the  garden. 

"Don't  tell  anybody,  please,"  said  he. 

"Of  course  not."  I  could  not  repress  an  ironical  glance, 
thinking  of  Lady  Auriol.  "If  yotf  would  prefer  to  make  the 
announcement  your  own  way." 

He  gasped,  looking  down  upon  me  from  his  lean  height. 
"My  dear  fellow — it's  the  very  last  thing  I  want  to  do.  I've 
told  you  because  I  let  the  thing  out  a  day  or  two  ago — in 
peculiar   circumstances — but   it's   in    confidence." 

"Confidence  be  hanged."  said  I. 

Heaven  sent  me  Evadne — just  escaped  from  morning  les- 
sons with  her  governess,  and  scuttling  across  the  lawn  to 
visit  her  Sealyhams.     I  whistled  her  to  heel.      She  raced  up. 

"If  you  were  a  soldier  what  would  you  do  if  3rou  were  made 
a  general  ?" 

She  countered  me  with  the  incredulous  scorn  bred  of  our 
familiarity. 

"You  haven't  been    made   a   general?" 

"I  haven't,"  I  replied  serenely.  "But  Colonel  Lackaday 
has." 

She  looked  wide-eyed  up  into   Lackaday's  face. 
*'    "Is  that  true  ?" 

I  swear  he  blushed  through  his  red  sun-glaze. 

"Since  Captain   Hylton  says  so " 

She  held  out  her  hand  with  perfect  manners  and  said : 

"I'm  so  glad.  My  congratulations."  Then,  before  the  be- 
wildered Lackaday  could  reply,  she  tossed* his  hand  to  the 
winds. 

"There'll  be  champagne  for  dinner  and  I'm  coming  down," 
she  cried  and  fled  like  a  doe  to  the  house.  At  the  threshold 
of   the   drawing-room   she   turned. 

"Does  Cousin  Auriol  know?" 

"Nobody  knows,"   I  said. 

She  shouted:     "Good  egg!"  and  disappeared. 

I   turned   to   the    frowning  and   embarrassed    Lackaday. 

"Your  modesty  doesn't  appreciate  the  pleasure  that  news 
will  give  all  those  dear  people.  They've  shown  you  in  the 
most  single-hearted  way  that  they're  vour  friends,  haven't 
they?" 

"They  have,"  he  admitted.  "But  it's  very  extraordinary 
I  don't  belong  to  their  world.     I  feel  a  sort  of  impostor." 

"With   this; — and   all   these?" 

I  flourished  the  letter  which  I  still  held,  and  with  it  touched 
the  rainbow  on  his  tunic.  His  features  relaxed  into  his 
childish    ear-to-ear   grin. 

"It's  all  so  incomprehensible — here — in  this  old  place — 
among  these  English  aristocrats — the  social  position  I  step 
into.     I  don't  know  whether  you  can  quite   follow   me." 

"As  a  distinguished  soldier,"  said  I,  "apart  from  your 
charming  personal  qualities,   you  command  that  position." 

When  the  war  comes  to  an  end  General  Lackadav. 
like  many  another  good  soldier,  finds  himself  out  of 
employment.  The  War  Office  has  no  further  use  for 
generals,  and  civil  appointments  are  not  to  be  obtained 
except  by  influence.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
consults  his  friend,  the  teller  of  the  story,  who  naturally 
asks  why  he  does  not  return  to  such  employment  as  he 
had  before  the  war.    What  was  that  employment? 

On  my  question  he  stared  at  his  cigar,  twisting  it  backwards 
and  forwards  between  his  delicate  thumb  and  two  fingers, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  hesitating  on  a  decision,  until  the  in- 
evitable happened ;  the  long  ash  of  the  cigar  fell  over  his 
trousers.  He  rose  with  a  laugh  and  a  damn  and  brushed  him- 
self.    Then  he  said: 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  Les  Petit  Patou?" 

"No,"   said    I,    mystified. 

"Scarcely  any  one  in  this  country  ever  has.  That's  the 
advantage  of  obscurity."  He  reflected  for  a  moment  then  he 
said:  "I  never  realized,  until  I  went  very  shyly  among 
them,  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  English  gentlefolk.  Not  one 
of  you,  not  even  Lady  Auriol  who  has  given  me  the  privilege 
of  her  intimate  friendship,  has  ever  pressed  me  to  give  an 
account  of  myself.  I'm  not  ashamed  of  Les  Petit  Patou.  But 
it  seems  so — so" — he  snapped  his  fingers  for  the  word — "so 
incongruous.  My  military  rank  demanded  that  I  should  pre- 
serve it  from  ridicule — you'll  remember  I  asked  you  to  say 
nothing  of  the  circus." 


"Still,"  said  I,  "the  name   Petit  Patou  conveys  nothing  to 

I'm  the  original   Petit  Patou.     When   I  took  a  partner  we 
became  plural.     Regarded  un   instant." 

It  was  only  later  that  I  saw  the  significance  of  the  in- 
stinctive  French  phrase. 

He  rose,  glanced  around  him,  pounced  on  a  little  silver 
match-box  and  an  empty  wire  waste-paper  basket,  and  con- 
torting his  mobile  face  into  a  hideous  grimace  of  imbecility, 
began  to  juggle  with  these  two  objects  and  his  cigar,  displaying 
the  faultless  technic  of  the  professional.  After  a  few  throws, 
the  cigar  flew  into  his  mouth,  the  matchbox  fell  into  the 
opened  pocket  of  his  dinner  jacket,  and  the  waste-paper 
basket  descended  over  his  head.  For  a  second  he  stood 
grinning  through  the  wire  cage,  in  the  attitude  of  one  waiting 
for  applause.  Then  swiftly  he  disembarrased  himself  of  the 
basket  and  threw  the  insulted  cigar  into  the  fire. 

"Do   you  think  that's  a   dignified  way  for  General  Andrew 
Lackaday,  C.  B.,  to  make  his  living — in  the 
of  Petit  Patou?" 


her    helplessness    on    him    this    once.      But    if    she    failed   him 
she  would  not  have,  professionally,  a  second  chance. 
"I   insist   on   your  having  talent,"   said   Andrew. 

The  inevitable  happens  and  Elodie  becomes  Lacka- 
day's companion  in  a  more  intimate  sense  than  the 
theatrical.  He  can  not  marry  her  because  her  run- 
away husband  is  still  alive  somewhere.  Moreover, 
Elodie,  while  irreproachable  on  the  stage,  degenerates 
into  something  like  a  slattern  at  home: 


Then  comes  the  story  of  General  Lackaday's  life. 
He  has  been  born  of  English  parents  in  France  and 
his  earliest  recollection  was  a  circus.  Trained  as  a 
clown  and  juggler,  he  has  followed  this  strange  pro- 
fession until  the  circus  broke  up,  and  then  he  had 
trained  a  performing  dog  and  had  started  out  on  his 
own  to  make  the  vaudeville  circuit.  But  audiences 
had  been  cold  at  first: 


Why  the  great  capitals  fail  to  be  amused  is  a  perpetual 
mystery  to  Andrew  Lackaday.  Prepimpin  and  he  give  them 
the  newest  things  they  can  think  of.  After  weeks  and  weeks 
of  patient  rehearsal,  they  bring  a  new  trick  to  perfection. 
It  is  the  clou  of  their  performance  for  a  week's  engagement 
at  the  Paris  Folies-Bergere.  After  a  conjuring  act,  he  retires. 
Comes  on  again  immediately,  Petit  Patou,  apparently  seven 
foot  high,  in  the  green  silk  tights  reaching  to  the  arm-pit 
waist,  a  low  frill  round  his  neck,  his  hair  up  to  a  point,  a 
perpetual  grin  painted  on  his  face.  On  the  other  side  enters 
Prepimpin  on  hind  legs,  bearing  an  immense  envelope.  Petit 
Patou  opens  it — shows  the  audience  an  invitation  to  a  ball. 

"Ah !    dress   me,    Prepimpin." 

The  dog  pulls  a  hidden  string  and  Petit  Patou  is  clad  in  a 
bottle  green  dress-coat.  Prepimpin  barks  and  dances  his  de- 
light. 

"But  nom  d'un  chien,  I  can't  go  to  a  ball  without  a  hat." 

Prepimpin  bolts  to  the  wings  and  returns  with  an  opera 
hat. 

"And    a    stick." 

Prepimpin  brings  the  stick. 

"And   a  cigar." 

Prepimpin  rushes  to  a  little  table  at  the  back  of  the  stage 
and  on  his  hind  legs  offers  a  box  of  cigars  to  his  master,  who 
selects  one  and  lights  it.  He  begins  the  old  juggler's  trick 
of  the  three  objects.  The  dog  sits  on  his  haunches  and 
watches  him.  There  is  patter  in  which  the  audience  is  given 
to  understand  that  Prepimpin,  who  glances  from  time  to  time 
over  the  footlights,  with  a  shake  of  his  leonine  mane,  is 
bored  to  death  by  his  master's  idiocy.  At  last  the  hat  de- 
scends on  Petit  Patou's  head,  the  crook-handled  stick  falls 
on  his  arms,  and  he  looks  about  in  a  dazed  way  for  the 
cigar,  then  he  sees  Prepimpin,  who  has  caught  it,  swag- 
gering off  on  his  hind  legs,  the  still  lighted  cigar  in  his 
mouth. 

Presently  poor  Prepimpin,  the  dog,  is  killed  by  an 
automobile,  and  this  bring  Lackaday  in  touch  once 
more  with  a  girl"  whom  he  had  known  years  before 
and  lost  sight  of: 

And  as  he  saw  it,  the  woman's  face  and  form  became 
vaguely  familiar.  He  had  seen  her  somewhere.  But  in  the 
last  few  years  he  had  seen  thousands  of  women. 

"You   have   had   a   great   misfortune,   monsieur  ?" 

"That  is   true,    madame." 

She  sat  on  the  bench  beside  him. 

"Vous  pleurez.     You   must   have   loved  him   very  much." 

It  was  not  a  stranger  speaking  to  him.  Otherwise,  he 
would  have  risen  and,  as  politely  as  anguished  nerves  al- 
lowed, would  have  told  her  to  go  to  the  devil.  She  made 
no  intrusion  on  his  grief.  Her  voice  fell  with  familiar 
comfort  on  his  ear.  He  was  vaguely  conscious  of  her  right ' 
to   offer  sympathy.     He  regarded  her.  grateful  but  perplexed. 

"You  don't  recognize  me?  Enfin,  why  should  you?"  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  "We  only  met  for  a  few  "hours  many 
years  ago — here  in  Avignon — but  we  were  good   friends." 

Then  Andrew  drew  a  deep  breath  and  turned  swiftly  round 
on  the  bench  and  shot  out  both  his  hands. 

"Mon    Diett .'      Elodie  !" 

She  smiled  sadly. 

"Ah,"  said  she,  "I'm  glad  you  remember." 

Lackaday  has  lost  his  dog,  but  heaven  seems  to 
have  sent  Elodie  to  take  his  place.  At  once  he  con- 
ceives the  idea  of  working  with  his  old  friend,  and 
acting  on  impulse  he  makes  her  the  offer : 

"I  wonder  whether  you  would  care  to  try  the  experi- 
ment ?" 

With  an  effort  of  feminine  duplicity  she  put  on  a  puzzled 
and  ingenuous  expression. 

"What  experiment?" 

He  was  somewhat  taken  aback :  surely  he  must  have  mis- 
interpreted her  pleading.  From  the  dispenser  of  fortune,  he 
became  the  seeker  of  favors. 

"I  know  it's  not  much  of  a  position  to  offer  }"ou,"  said  he, 
almost  apologetically,  "but  if  you  care  to  accept  it " 

"Of  your  assistant  ?"  she  asked,  as  though  the  idea  had 
never    entered    her    head. 

"Why,  yes.  If  you  will  consent  to  a  month  of  very  hard 
work.  You  would  have  to  learn  a  little  elementary  juggling. 
You  would  have  to  give  me  instantaneous  replies  in  act  and 
speech.  But  if  you  would  give  yourself  up  to  me  I  could 
teach  you." 

"But,  mon  pauvre  Andre,"  she  said,  with  an  astonished  air, 
"this  is  the  last  thing  I  ever  dreamed  of.  I  am  so  ignorant. 
I  should  put  you  to  shame." 

"Oh  no,  you  wouldn't,"  said  he,  confidently.  "I  know  my 
business.  Wait.  Les  affaires  son!  less  affaires.  I  should 
have  to  give  you  a  little  contract.  Let  us  see.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  my  tour — ten  weeks — ten  francs  a  day  with  hotel 
en  pension  and  railway  fares." 

To  Elodie,  independent  waif  in  theatre-land,  this  was 
wealth  beyond  her  dreams.  She  stretched  both  hands  across 
the  table. 

"Do  you  mean  that?  Is  it  true?  And,  if  I  please  you 
you  will  keep  me  always?" 

"Why  not?"  said  Andrew.  "And.  if  you  show  talent,  wc 
may  come  to  a  better  arrangement  for  the  next  tour." 

"And   if   I   show   no   talent   at    nil'-" 

He  made  a  deprecating  gesture  and  grinned  in  his  charming 
way.  But  Elodie's  intuition  taught  her  that  there  was  the 
stern   purpose   of   a   man    behind   the   grin.      She   had    imposed 


"Why  don't  you  love  me  any  longer,  Andre  ?" 

"But   I   love   you,   surely.     That  goes   without   saying." 

"Then  why  do  you  go  on  reading,  reading  all  the  time  in- 
stead  of  telling  me  so?" 

She  would  be  lying  on  a  couch,  dressed  in  her  soiled  wrap- 
per and  old  bedroom  slippers,  occupied  with  nothing  but  bore- 
Teen  skin  tiCThts  '  ^om'  wnile  Andrew  devoted  himself  to  the  unguided  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  the  precious  pleasure  of  his  life.  He  would 
put  the  book  face  downwards  on  his  knee  and  pucker  his 
brows. 

"Mon  Dieu.   ma  cherie,  what  do  you  want  me  to  say?" 

"That  you  love  me." 

"I've   just   said   it." 

"Say  it  again." 

"Je  Vaime  bien.     Voila !" 

"And  that's  all?" 

"Of  course  it's  all.     What  remains  to  be  said?" 

The  honest  fellow  was  mystified.  He  could  not  keep  on 
repeating  the  formula  for  the  two  or  three  hours  of  their 
repose.  It  would  be  the  monotonous  reiteration  of  the  idiot. 
And  he  could  no  more  have  knelt  by  her  side  and  poured 
out  his  adoration  in  the  terms,  let  us  say,  of  Castelard,  than 
he  could  have  lectured  her  on  Hittite  inscriptions.  What  did 
she  want  ? 

She  sighed.  He  cared  for  his  old  book  much  more  than 
for  her. 

"My  dear,"  said  he.  "if  you  would  only  read  a  bit  you 
would  find  it  a  great  comfort  and  delight." 


Then  comes  the  war.  Lackaday  goes  to  England 
and  enlists  as  a  private.  Rapid  promotion  follows,  and 
now  at  the  end  of  the  war  we  find  him  back  again  in 
France,  reunited  to  his  Elodie,  but  with  his  heart,  none 
the  less,  somewhere  in  the  keeping  of  Lady  Auriol, 
who  has  no  idea  why  her  cavalier  has  taken  so  sudden 
a  departure  with  the  apparent  disposition  to  make  the 
separation  a  final  one.  Poor  Elodie,  on  her  part,  has 
a  suspicion  that  all  is  not  right  with  her  warrior: 

The  cook  whom  she  had  engaged,  coming  to  lay  the  cloth 
in  the  tiny  dining-room  found  her  sobbing  with  her  arms  on 
the  table.     What  was  the   matter  with  madame? 

"Ah,  ma  pauvre  Ernestine,  je  suis  bien  malheureuse." 

Ernestine  could  think  of  only  one  cause  for  a  lady's  un- 
happiness.  Had  Monsieur  le  General  then  been  making  her 
infidelities  ?  All  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  war.  On 
every  side  she  had  heard  tales  of  the  effects  of  such  long 
separations.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  heard  of  many 
reconciliations.  Apply  a  little  good-will — that  was  all.  Mon- 
sieur le  General  was  a  man,  comme  tout  le  monde.  She  was 
certain  that  the  object  of  his  warrior  fancy  was  not  worth 
Madame — and  he  would  quickly  realize  the  fact.  She  only 
had  to  make  much  of  him  and  give  him  everything  he  liked 
to  eat.  As  soon  as  the  stream  of  words  ceased  Elodie  ve- 
hemently denounced  the  disgusting  state  of  her  mind.  She 
must  have  a  foul  character  to  think  such  things.  She  bade 
her  haughtily  to  mind  her  own  business.  Why  then,  asked 
the  outraged  Ernestine,  did  Madame  declare  she  was  miser- 
able? To  invite  sympathy  and  then  reject  it  did  not  argue 
a  fine  character  on  the  part  of  Madame.  Also  when  a  woman 
sits  down  and  weeps  like  a  cow,  mon  Dieu,  there  must  be  a 
reason.     Perhaps  if  Monsieur  was  not  at  fault,  then " 

"I  order  you  to  be  silent,"  stormed  Elodie,  interrupting 
the  intolerable  suggestion.  "My  reasons  you  couldn't  possibly 
understand.     Get  on  with  your  work  and  set  the  table." 

There  is  nothing  for  poor  Lackaday  but  to  resume 
his  old  profession  of  vaudeville  performer  with  green 
tights  and  a  hideously  painted  face.  But  the  public 
taste  in  some  strange  way  has  changed  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  Audiences  are  cold  and  Lackaday  fails  to 
win  them.  Then  on  one  occasion  he  misses  a  trick 
and  the  people  jeer: 

But  before  he  could  do  anything  Elodie,  coarse  and  bulging 
out  of  her  short  red  bodice  and  skirt,  her  features  contorted 
with  anger,  was  in  front  of  the  footlights,  defying  the  house. 

"Laches!"'  she  cried. 

The  word  which  no  Frenchman  can  hear  unperturbed  cut 
the  clamor  like  a  trumpet  call.     There  was  a  sudden  silence. 

"Yes.  Cowards.  You  make  me  ashamed  that  I  am  of  Mar- 
seilles. To  you  a  demobilized  hero  is  nothing.  But  instead 
of  practicing  his  tricks  during  the  war  to  amuse  you.  he  has 
been  fighting  for  his  country-  And  he  has  earned  this."  She 
flashed  from  her  bosom  a  white-enameled  cross  depending 
from  a  red  ribbon,  "f'oila!  Not  Chevalier — but  Offtcier  dc 
la  Legion  d'Honneur!"  With  both  pudgy  arms  outstretched 
she  held  the  audience  for  the  tense  moment.  "And  from  the 
simple  soldier  to  General  of  Brigade.  And  that  is  the  Petit 
Patou  whom  you  insult."  She  threatened  them  with  the  cross, 
"You  insult  France!" 

Reaction  followed  swift  on  her  lightning  speech.  The 
French  audience,  sensitive  to  the  dramatic  and  the  patriotic, 
burst  into  tumultuous  acclamation.  Elodie  smiled  at  them 
triumphantly  and  turned  to  Andrew,  who  stood  at  the  back' 
of  the  stage,  petrified,  his  chin  in  the  air.  at  the  full  stretch 
of  his  inordinate  height,  his  eyes  gleaming,  his  long  thin  lips 
tightened  so  that  they  broke  the  painted  grin,  his  hands  on 
his   hips. 

Here  we  must  leave  Mr.  Locke's  new  novel,  but 
with  the  comfortable  assurance  that  all  will  presently 
go  welt  with  its  hero.  Perhaps  it  would  not  do  so  in 
real  life,  but  then  who  wants  real  life  in  a  novel? 

The  Mountebank.  By  William  J.  Locke.  New 
York :  John  Lane  Company. 


The  mucilage  on  the  back  of  a  postage  stamp  is  made 
from  the  syrup  of  sweet  potatoes.  The  liquid  is  forced 
through  pipes  leading  to  a  series  of  machines  consisting 
of  rollers  between  which  sheets  of  stamps  are  fed  one 
at  a  time.  The  liquid  falls  in  a  spray  upon  the  rollers. 
The  sheet  with  its  wet  coating  of  mucilage  passes  from 
the  rollers  into  a  fine  filled  with  hot  air.  When  it  c 
out  at  the  other  end  of  the  flue  the  mucilage  is  drv. 


Insects  annually  kill  standing  trees  value 
000,000. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  March  5,  1921,  were  $131,800,000;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $167,- 
300,000;   a  decrease  of  $35,500,000. 


The  Federal  Reserve  system  made  a  good 
showing  in  its  statement  of  condition  Friday. 
The  Federal  Reserve  system's  ratio  of  total 
reserves  to  net  deposit  and  note  liabilities,  as 
of  the  close  of  business  on  March  4th  was 
50.S  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  49.9  per 
cent,  a  week  ago  and  42.6  per  cent,  for  the 
corresponding  week  last  year. 

The    local    Reserve    Bank    showed    a    slight 
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loss  in  gold  reserves  and  a  modest  gain  in 
rediscounts,  but  a  sharp  decrease  in  "bills 
bought  in  the  open  market."  The  fluctuations 
of  the  individual  reserve  banks,  however,  are 
now  matters  of  minor  importance,  so  smoothly 
does  the  system  shift  the  strain  from  one 
regional  bank  to  another.  The  financial  sig- 
nal which  discloses  the  actual  condition  is 
the  fluctuation  in  the  reserve  ratio  of  the 
whole  system.  

There  have  been  some  rather  kaleidoscopic 
changes  in  the  commodities  markets  of  late. 
Sugar,  which  had  suffered  a  secondary  re- 
action, has  advanced  sharply,  and  at  times 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  strength  in  the 
grain   markets,   due   to   short  covering   and   a 
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reappearing  export  demand.  On  the  other 
hand  cotton,  which  had  observed  a  rallying 
tendency  some  time  ago  on  news  of  better 
conditions  in  the  trade,  has  been  distinctly 
heavy  and  seems  to  be-  under  consistent 
pressure  of  liquidation  due  to  the  very  large 
surplus  from  last  year  and  actual  banking  ne- 
cessities. In  the  circumstances  t2lk  of  re- 
duced acreage  has  no  material  effect  at  this 
rime. 

In  the  steel  trade  disappointment  is  felt  that 
more  husiness  has  not  been  coming  to  the 
independents  following  the  very  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  prices  below  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation's  schedule.  Wages  are  being  cut 
nil  iround  by  the  independents,  and  it  looks 
as  if  we  were  in   for  a  sharp  contest  in  the 
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trade  for  such  business  as  is  going.  In  the 
circumstances  it  does  not  seem  possible  for 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  itself  to 
remain  out  of  the  game.  Its  recent  tonnage 
report  showed  a  large  falling  off,  and  for  this 
month  also  will  probably  show  a  much  larger 
decrease,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
the  corporation's  activities  were  cut  down  to 
50  per  cent,  capacity  before  many  weeks. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  of  steel  busi- 
ness for  the  future  and,  just  as  soon  as  prices 
and  wages  are  stabilized,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  this  is   developing. 

The  principal  copper  producers,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  their  loan  and  having 
"ear-marked"  for  export  the  metal  used  as 
collateral,  are  prt-ne  to  consider  this  surplus 
as  already  disposed  of.  and  are  awaiting  or- 
ders from  the  domestic  trade.  However,  it  is 
likely  that  these  orders  will  be  very  slow  in 
coming  until  the  steel  trade  finds  itself  on  its 
feet  again.  

More  than  25  per  cent,  of  all  state  contri- 
butions for  financing  toe  Federal  government 
during  the  period  of  the  war  came  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  according  to  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  in  the  March 
issue  of  its  magazine.  Commerce  Monthly. 

"The  amount  of  war  loans  (excluding  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness)  floated  in  New  York 
during  the  war  period  was  more  than  double 
the  entire  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  nation 
at  the  close  of  the  civil  war."  Commerce 
Monthly  says,  "while  the  amount  of  internal 
revenue  taxes  collected  in  the  state  in  the 
three  most  recent  fiscal  years  was  greater 
than  that  collected  in  the  entire  country  dur- 
ing the  preceding  seven  years." 

The  bank  publishes  official  statistics  to 
show  that  out  of  $12,938,862,000  collected  in 
internal  revenue  taxes  during  the  three  fiscal 
years  ending  1920  New  York  paid  $3,183,- 
843,000.  In  addition,  of  the  total  allotments 
of  $21,435,371,000  in  Liberty  Bonds  and 
notes  during  the  five  loans  $5,560,976,000  were 
allocated  to  New  York.  Her  contributions, 
therefore,  amounted  to  $8,744,819,000  in  a  na- 
tional total  of  $34,374,233,000  for  loans  and 
taxes. 

Eight  states  provided  nearly  three-fourths 
of  all  internal  revenue  and  two-thirds  of  all 
loans  issued.  These  states,  each  of  which 
contributed  at  least  one  billion  dollars  to  pub- 
lic expenditure  during  the  war  period,  listed 
in  the  order  of  amounts  furnished,  are  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Massachu- 
setts,   California,    New  Jersey,    and   Michigan. 


in  foreign  trade  in  1920  was  valued  at  $82,- 
000,000  against  $48,000,000  in  1919  and  $25,- 
000,000  in    1913. 

These  figures,  adds  the  bank's  statement, 
are  those  of  values  merely  and  show  a  much 
greater  growth  proportionately  than  do  those 
of  quantity,  in  which,  however,  the  gain  is 
very  large.  The  quantity  of  bituminous  coal 
exported  in  1920  was,  in  round  terms.  34.- 
000.000  tons  against  18.000.000  in  1919  and 
18,000.000  in  1913.  Anthracite  coal  shows 
very  little  change,  while  ihe  quantity  supplied 
to  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  shows  a 
slight  gain,  the  quantity  in  1920  being  9.362.- 
000  tons  against  7.342.000  in  1919  and  7.700.- 
000  in  1913.  The  big  increase  in  quantity 
occurred  in  bituminous  coal  sent  to  foreign 
countries  which  was.  stated  in  exact  terms. 
34.390,254  tons  in  1920  against  17,969.514  in 
1919  and   17,986.757  in   1913. 

The  increase  in  export  prices,  especially  of 
bituminous  coal,  has  been  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  large  increase  in  total  value,  for 
the  average  export  price  of  the  bituminous 
coal  sent  to  foreign  countries  was  in  1920 
$8.85  per  ton  against  $4.66  per  ton  in  1919 
and  $2.53  in  1913.  The  average  price  of  the 
coal  supplied  to  foreign  vessels  for  bunker 
purposes  in  1920  was  $8.81  per  ton  against 
$6.57  in  1919.  Anthracite  exports  of  1920 
averaged  $9.44  per  ton  against  $8.25  per  ton 
in  1919  and  $5.24  per  ton  in  1913.  Even  these 
figures  of  increase  in  our  own  export  prices 
of  coal  are  far  less  than  those  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  coal  exports  in  the  calendar 
year  1920  averaged  $19.45  per  ton  against 
$3.36  per  ton  in   1913. 


Coal  exports  from  the  United  States  in  192G 
were  $432,000,000  in  value  against  $169,000,- 
000  in  1919  and  $92,000,000  in  the  year  be- 
fore the  war — the  calendar  year  1913.  These 
figures,  says  a  statement  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  include  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  plus  the  bunker  coal  supplied  at  our 
own  ports  to  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade.  The  value  of  bituminous  coal  sent  to 
foreign  countries  in  1920  was  $304,000,000 
against  $84.00^.000  in  the  calendar  year  1919 
and  $45,000,000  in  the  year  preceding  the 
war.  Anthracite  exports  were  valued  in  1920 
at  S46.00O.000  against  $37,000,000  last  year 
and  $22,000,000  in  the  year  before  the  war; 
and   bunker   coal   supplied   to   ve  -;sels   engaged 


Business  sentiment  is  somewhat  mixed,  and 
while  in  some  lines  there  is  improvement,  ail 
signs  indicate  a  period  of  hand-to-mouth  busi- 
ness, based  upon  immediate  requirements  for 
prompt  delivery  (says  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  in  its  March  Com- 
merce yionthiy).  Whatever  opinion  may  have 
been  entertained  a  month  or  two  months  ago. 
it  is  now  clear  that  the  process  of  placing 
business  upon  a  level  comparable  with  thai 
which  prevailed  prior  to  1914  is  in  progress 
The  process  will  be  hastened  by  the  readjust 
ment  of  those  basic  commodities  which  have 
as  yet  remained  almost  untouched  by  the 
movement  toward  lower  prices.  Particularly 
is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  iron  and  steel, 
the  necessary  materials  for  practically  every 
industry. 

Retail  prices  and  labor  costs  have  not  kept 
pace  with  falling  commodity  prices.  Labor 
costs  must  be  readjusted  to  new  price  levels 
in  an  orderly  fashion  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible recognition  of  the  social  problems  in- 
volved. Viewing  the  matter  as  a  whole,  fur- 
ther lowering  of  retail  prices  must  come  be- 
fore the  business  situation  can  be  said  to  be 
once  more  in  stable  equilibrium.  Retail 
prices,  as  is  usual  on  a  falling  market,  have 
lagged  behind  the  downward  movement  of 
wholesale  prices  and  their  adjustment  has 
been  delayed  by  the  introduction  during  the 
past  Few  years  of  a  temporary  speculative 
element  into  the  circle  of  distribution.  These 
speculative  middlemen,  who  for  the  most  part 
serve  no  economic  purpose,  have  largely  been 
eliminated  by  rapidly  falling  commodity 
prices,  but  the  effect  of  their  presence  is  still 
felt  to   some   extent   in   the  unduly   high   cost 
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This  Investment 

is  for  Business  Men 

The  Ten-Year  7%  Gold  Xotes  of  the  General  Petroleum  Corporation 
measure  uj  to  the  needs  of  you  business  men. 

\ou  can  put  a  few  thousand  into  them — and  forget  it.  so  far  as  actual 
attention   on  your  part  is  concerned. 

For  10  years  on  August  15  and  February  15  you  will  receive  S35.00.  and 
on  Februan  15.1931.  you  will  receive  S1000  for  each  SS992.50  you  invest 
today.     That  is  7.10^  interest  on  vour  investment. 

Should  the  Xotes  be  redeemed  before  maturity,  vou  get  $1050  for  voui 
original  $992.50  with  interest  to  date. 

In  the  meantime,  you  can  always  borrow  on  these  Xotes  if  necessary. 
And  if  you  have  to  sell,  you  know  you  are  always  safe  as  far  as  market- 
ability is  concerned. 

\ou  men  know  this  Company — you  know  it  is  sound  through  and 
through  and  under  capable  management.  And  you  know  that  a  first  and 
sole  obligation  is  a  good  investment. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  us  on  this?  Ask  for  a  circular  and  make 
your  own  analysis  of  the  balance  sheet  and  earning  statement.  See  us  todav 
— without  obligation. 
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of    much    of   the   present   retailers'    stocks,    as 
well  as  in  a  general  lowering  of  the  standards  | 
of    commercial    morality    and    a    disregard    of 
trade  conditions. 

It  is  difficult  to  conduct  business  at  a  profit 
in  a  period  of  sharply  declining  prices.  Pre- 
cipitous declines  in  commodity  markets  are  | 
believed  to  be  passed,  except  in  the  case  of 
iron  and  steel  and  a  few  other  commodities  I 
where  the  full  forces  of  readjustment  hzm 
not  yet  been  felt.  Even  with  a  continued  de- 
clining tendency,  normal  business  at  a  satis- 
factory profit  is  entirely  possible.  The  enor- 
mous expansion  in  the  United  States  during 
the  thirty  years  following  the  civil  war  was 
carried  on  in  just  such  an  era  of  gradually 
declining  prices. 

It  is  time  to   come  absolutely  to   a  realiza- 
tion that  the  period  of  semi-speculative  busi-  j 
ne<=    in    staple    lines    has    passed.      Not    only 
:nusi  the  machinery  of  trade  be  readjusted  to  I 
more   normal    price   levels,  hut    there   must  be  I 
a    return    to   the   mental   attitude   of   the   time  fc 
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when  strict  integrity  and  a  broad  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  trade  conditions  were 
recognized  as  among  the  necessary  assets  of 
the  well-established  business. 


From  1915  to  1921  the  demands  for  Cali- 
fornia state  appropriations  for  a  two-year 
period  have  increased  from  $38,311,923.76  to 
$81,387,692.51,  or  an  average  per  capita  tax 
for  state  purposes  alone  in  1921  of  $16.17. 
This  does  not  include  city,  county,  or  Federal 
'taxes.  To  raise  the  increased  amounts  de- 
manded by  the  budget  board  it  is  proposed  to 
increase  the  corporation  taxes  in  the  state  35 
per  cent,  as  a  more  popular  way  to  obtain  the 
excessive  amounts  demanded  than  by  assess- 
ing the  increase  to  all  property  equally. 

California  has  been  noted  as  a  progressive 
state  not  afraid  to  fight  when  necessary.  Its 
corporation  managers  still  claim  the  right  as» 
American  citizens  to  be  heard  on  matters  of 
taxation.  The  facts  and  figures  which  the 
are  presenting  on  the  taxation  question  to  thei 
people   of   the   state   are  opening  the   eyes   oil 
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Californians  as  to  the  tax  menace  now  con- 
fronting them. 

Not  only  is  it  shown  that  the  present  in- 
creases are  unwarranted,  but  that  the  state 
revenue  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes 
without  asking  any  such  excessive  increases 
as  are  being  demanded.  California  is  seeking 
hundreds  of  millions  of  outside  capital  for 
development  of  power  and  transportation 
needs  in  the  state  and  yet  it  is  advertising  it- 
self to  the  world  today  as  a  state  which  would 
load  its  railroads,  banks,  light,  heat,  power, 
and  telephone  and  insurance  companies  with 
a  tax  burden  out  of  proportion  to  all  other 
investments  in  the  state. 

The  managers  of  these  companies  not  only 
have  the  temerity  to  claim  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure will  react  to  the  detriment  of  the 
whole  state,  but  go  further  and  make  the  sac- 
rilegious statement  that  the  per  capita  prop- 
erty tax  and  the  corporation  taxes  of  the  state 
must  be  reduced  instead  of  increased  if  Cali- 
fornia wishes  to  progress  in  the  future.  The 
astounding  part  of  the  whole  proceeding  is 
that  the  people  are  backing  the  corporations 
in  their  fight  for  efficiency  and  economy  in 
state  government.  The  question  is  can  un- 
limited taxation  by  politicians  keep  the  mil- 
lions flowing  into  the  state? 

In   figuring   that   the    corporations   were    an 


cent.  Increase  last  year  compared  with  an 
average  of  6.5  per  cent,  in  the  ten-year  period 
to  1919.  Of  1920  production.  United  States 
produced  443.402.000  barrels,  gain  of  17.4  per 
cent,  over  1919.  Exports  of  oil  from  United 
States  for  year,  73,821,657  barrels;  gain  over 
previous  year  of  24.4  per  cent.  Imports. 
110,000,000  barrels,  against  57,000.000  in  1919, 
93  per  cent.  gain.  Total  of  437,579,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  consumed  by  United  States  re- 
fineries in  1920,  while  stocks  at  end  of  year 
were  137,000,000  barrels,  or  31.3  per  cent,  of 
production. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  against  the 
move  to  prevent  American  oil  exports,  as  it 
infringes  on  the  right  of  industry  to  seek  mar- 
kets and  develop  trade  for  its  surplus  stocks. 
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A  very  large  proportion  of  the  population 
of  this  country  is  directly  or  indirectly  inter- 
ested financially  in  the  proposition  that  the 
public  utilities  receive  a  square  deal.  Mr. 
Carl  D.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
Railroad  Commission,  has  made  the  following 
statement  that  is  of  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion : 

"The  actual  ownership  of  most  public  utili- 
ties is  by  the  people  themselves.  The  first 
liens  on  most  public  utilities  are  very  often 
owned  by  trust  companies,  banks,  and  largely 
by  insurance  companies  throughout  the  United 
States.  Nearly  every  man  carries  an  insur- 
ance policy.     The  average  citizen  has  a  bank  I 

account,  yet  not  one  citizen  out  of  a  hundred     j  me-ha\ 

realizes    that    in    one    form    or    another    his 


Schenectady,  New  York,  for  the  new  turbine, 
and  at  the  same  time  six  Stirling  boilers,  each 
of  the  capacity  of  S23  horsepower,  were  or- 
dered from  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  factory'  at 
Barberton,  Ohio,  and  another  necessary  item 
of  machinery  equipment,  a  condenser  con- 
taining 25,000  square  feet  of  cooling  surface, 
was  ordered  from  the  C.  H.  Wheeler  Company 
of   Philadelphia.      . 

The  principal  factors  in  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  imports  of  the  United  States  in 
1920  were  sugar,  in  quantities  greater  than 
ever  before  irrespective  of  the  exceptionally 
high  price;  also  finished  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, wool,  silk,  fibres,  wood,  iron  and  steel, 
and  chemicals.  Sugar  imports  (says  a  state- 
ment of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York)  were  far  in  excess  of  any  earlier  year 
— over  8,000,000,000  pounds  against  7,000,- 
000,000  in  the  immediately  preceding  year, 
and  an  annual  average  of  5,000,000,000  pounds 
during  the  war  period,  this  1920  increase  be- 
ing irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  average 
cost  abroad  of  the  year's  imports  was  12  *  ^ 
cents  a  pound  against  an  average  of  5.6  cents 
per  pound  in  1919  and  less  than  5  cents  per 
pound  in  1918.  The  total  cost  abroad  of  this 
unusually  large  importation  of  sugar  at  phe- 
nomenally high  prices  was  $1,017,163,456 
against  $394,280,434  for  the  sugar  imported 
in  the  former  high  record  year,  1919.  the  ad- 
dition to  our  import  record  in  the  single  item 
of  sugar  having  thus   been   over  $600,000,000 


actual  savings  and  insurance  and  his  wife's 
and  children's  welfare  depend  upon  the  solv- 
ency  and  continued  operation  of  public  utili-  I 
ties.  There  is  probably  not  one  man  in  fifty 
whom  we  meet  on  the  street  who  does  not 
own  a  part  of  a  public  utility,  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not.  So  the  questions  relating  to 
public  utilities  are  not  confined  to  the  con- 
sumers on  one  side  and  the  public  utilities, 
as  such,  on  the  other,  but  the  whole  question 
is  one  involving  financially  nine-tenths  of  the 
entire  population. 

"Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  funds  already 
engaged  in  the  public  utility  business  have 
been  provided  by  the  public  themselves  either 
directly   or   indirectly." — Industrial  News   Bit- 


easy  goat  on  which  to  load  exorbitant  tax  in- 
creases the  politicians  have  struck  a  snag  and 
the  whole  question  of  state  expenditures  and 
the  necessity  for  economy  is  being  aired  in  a 
manner  most  necessary  hut  little  expected. — 
Industrial  News  Bureau. 

American  exports  to  Germany  in  1920 
amounted  to  $311,437,000.  a  higher  valuation 
than  for  any  previous  year  except  1912  and 
1913.  fhe  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
York  shows  in  the  March  issue  of  its  maga- 
zine.   Commerce   Monthly. 

"Doubtless  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
goods  exported  to  Germany  since  pre-war 
years  was  much  greater  than  the  valuations 
indicate,"  the  bank  points  out.  "Trade  with 
Germany  has  nevertheless  recovered  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  for  after  the  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  France,  Cuba,  Japan,  and  Italy. 
Germany  was  the  chief  customer  of  the  United 
States  in   1920." 

The  three  principal  commodities  exported 
were  cotton,  lard,  and  wheat,  of  which  cotton 
comprised  more  than  one-third  the  total  value 
of  shipments  to  Germany. 


The  American  Petroleum  Institute  report 
places  world  production  of  petroleum  in  1920 
I  at  689,000,000  barrels  against  557,500,000  bar- 
rels in  1919,  a  gain  of  131,500,000,  or  23.6  per 
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'  As  an  item  of  interest  to  investors  of  West- 
ern Canadian  municipals,  the  Freeman,  Smith 
&  Camp  Company  are  in  receipt  of  advice 
from  the  city  clerk  of  the  municipality  of 
Burnaby,  B.  C,  stating  that  there  are  already 
in  the  sinking  fund  $337,000,  or  over  SO  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  required  to  pay  off  the 
$400,000  issue  of  6  per  cent,  bonds  due  De- 
cember 31,  1924,  which  was  handled  by  the 
above  company.         

E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  are  offering  two  Cali- 
fornia school  bond  issues,  both  exempt  from 
Federal  income  tax  and  personal  property 
taxes  in  California  and  each  a  legal  invest- 
ment for  California  savings  banks.  They  are 
$65,000  Annona  School  District,  Kern  County. 
6  per  cent,  bonds,  and  $51,000  Willows  Dis- 
trict,  Glenn   County,  6  per  cent,  bonds. 

The  prices  range  from  par  for  the  short 
maturities   to    104.60   for  the   1934   maturities. 


the   phenomenal   increase   shown   in    the    1920 
imports  as  a  whole. 

That  there  has  been  a  steady  and,  in  fact, 
rapid  growth  in  the  import  record  of  the 
United  States  during  the  entire  war  period  is 
evident,  continues  the  bank's  statement,  from 
a  study  of  the  figures,  year  by  year,  but  noth- 
ing that  compares  with  1920.  The  calendar 
year  1916  showed  a  gain  of  $613,000,000  over 
the  immediately  preceding  year,  in  1917  there 
was  a  further  increase  of  $561,000,000,  in 
1919  another  gain  of  $S73,000.000.  but  the 
calendar  year  1920  capped  the  climax,  thus 
far  at  least,  with  an  increase  of  $1,375,000,000 
over  the  immediately  preceding  year  and  a 
grand  total  more  than  three  times  that  of 
the  year  preceding  the  war,  when  the  total 
stood  at  $1,783,000,000,  or  slightly  less  than 
one-third  that  of  1920. 


Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  fiscal  agents  Cities 
Service  Company,  have  moved  their  bend  de- 
partment offices  to  Suite  610,  Insurance  Ex- 
change Building.  Telephone,  Douglas  6384. 
This  office  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  W.  S.  But- 
ler, Pacific  Coast  sales  manager,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  C.  Davis,  district  sales  manager. 


For  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  rapid 
growth  in  population  and  industrial  activity 
on  the  Alameda  County  side  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has 
just  completed  'nstallation  of  a  new  turbine 
in  its  steam  electric  generating  station  at 
First  and  Grove  Streets.   Oakland. 

The  new  turbine  is  of  16,800  horsepower 
capacity  and  this,  added  to  the  28.000  horse- 
power already  installed,  will  bring  the  total 
electric  generating  capacity  of  the  station  up 
to,  in  round  numbers,  45,000  horsepower. 

The  necessity  for  this  additional  service  to 
the  people  of  Oakland  and  vicinity  became  ap- 
parent this  time  last  year,  when  a  shortage  of 
electric  power  in  California  confronted  the 
power  companies  and  the  various  industries 
they  served.  It  was  decided  to  help  out  the 
hydro-electric  supply  from  the  company's 
water-power  plants  in  the  mountains  by  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  steam-electric  sta- 
tion to  a  sufficient  extent  to  guarantee  ade- 
quate service  to  the  entire  territory  within 
reach  of  its  local  distributing  lines,  reaching 
from  Richmond  to  Hayward  and  taking  in  the 
cities  of  Oakland.  Berkeley,  and  Alameda. 
Included  in  these  plans  was  the  construction 
of  a  number  cf  new  lines  tying  in  with  the 
high-tension  power  line=  from  the  mountains 
at  the  Twenty-Third  Avenue  station,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Oakland. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  expense  to  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  would  not 
fall  short  of  one  million  dollars  ;  nevertheless 
the  necessary  orders  were  issued  and  the  work 
entered  upon  without  delay.  An  order  was 
placed  with  the  General  Electric  Company  in 


The  banking  group  which  has  taken  the 
$10,000,000  American  share  of  the  Sao  Paulo 
loan — consisting  of  the  following:  Spcyer  & 
Co.,  the  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  N*»w 
York.  Blair  &  Co.,  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Ladenburg,  Thalman  &  Co.  of  New  York, 
Cassatt  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  Illinois  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago — announces 
that  a  cable  has  been  received  advising  that 
the  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  bonds 
has  been  signed.  Now  that  this  definite  word 
has  been  received  an  early  issue  of  the  bonds 
will  be   forthcoming. 


The  bond  department  of  the  Anglo  and 
London  Paris  National  Bank  is  offering 
Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Company  first  mortgage 
8s.  An  8  per  cent,  industrial  bond  at  par, 
due  in  twenty  years.  Sinking  fund  assures 
additional  profit  of  $75  per  $1000  bond  at  or 
before    maturity. 

Also  Oxnard  Union  High  School  District 
serial  bonds.  An  income-tax  exempt  Califor- 
nia school  district  bond,  issued  by  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  communities  of  the  state 
with  a  population  of  over  8000  people.  Ma- 
turies,  one  to  twenty  years.  Yield,  according 
to  maturity,  5.40  per  cent,  to  5.70  per  cent. 


Turning  in  its  own  length,  climbing  over 
tree  stumps  and  logs,  pulling  an  eight-foot 
double  disc  harrow  through  plowed  land  and 
handling  four  fourteen-inch  plows  in  new  soil 
were  some  of  the  "stunts"  performed  by  the 
new  Kroyer  Wizard  4-Pull  Tractor  which 
drew  crowds  and  kept  them  there  during  the 
daily  demonstrations  given  during  the  period 
of  the  Automobile  Show  on  the  corner  of  Bay 
Street  and  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

The  crowd  was  fascinated,  for  it  seemed 
as  though  there  were  no  obstacles  which  the 
Wizard  did  not  demonstrate  its  ability  to  over- 
come. On  one  occasion  it  tackled  an  eight- 
foot  hole  the  bottom  of  which  was  eighteen 
inches  deep  in  muddy  water  and  hauled  oul 
from  the  hole  a  three-ton  Genera'  Moti  irt 
truck,  dragging  it  up  a  slippery  35  per  cent 
grade  with   little   effort. 

The  ease  with  which  the  tractor  is  handled 
was  another  feature  that  interested  the  crowd? 
of  spectators.  On  one  occasion  C.  H.  Kroyer. 
vice-president  of  the  Kroyer  Motors  Com- 
pany and  son  of  the  Wizard's  inventor,  placed 
a  tcn-ycar-old  girl  in  the  driver's  seat.  After 
five  minutes'  instruction  the  child  was  able  to 
handle  the  tractor  almost  as  easily  as  the 
company's  expert  driver. 

Ralph  Howard  of  the  Scientific  American, 
after  witnessing  a  demonstration  of  this  latest 
addition  to  agricultural  automotive  vehicles, 
described  the  Wizard  as  follows  : 

"Primarily  this  tractor  is  of  the  round- 
v.  heeled  type,  having  four  wheels  of  equal 
?ize  with  the  power  distributed  equally 
through  all  four.    The  wheels  are  arranged  in 
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pairs  on  the  tractor  and  held  against  lateral 
turning  movement  relative  to  the  tractor,  the 
wheels  on  either  side  of  the  tractor  being  con- 
nected in  driving  relation  with  each  other, 
but  only  one  pair  being  connected  with  the 
power   unit. 

"The  wheels  on  either  side  of  the  tractor 
are  turnably  mounted  on  their  axles  inde- 
pendently of  those  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
driving  connection  has  been  arranged  to  be 
susceptible  of  being  interrupted  relative  to 
either  or  both  pairs  of  the  wheels.  On  either 
side  the  wheels  are  as  readily  locked  against 
rotation  as  they  are  released  from  their  driv- 
ing   connection. 

"By  this  means  the  tractor  may  be  steered 
ii:  arcs  of  various  radii,  or  it  may  be  steered 
at  right  angles  to  itself  when  short  turns  are 
made.  The  same  successful  turning  can  be 
done  in  backward  or  forward  movement. 
Maximum  gripping  effect  is  necessarily  of 
prime  importance  and  is  secured  without  tear- 
ing the  ground." 

According  to  the  statement  of  J.  M.  Kroyer, 
president  of  the  Kroyer  Motors  Company,  a 
modern  thirty-acre  factory  plant  is  now  under 
construction  at  Stockton,  where  after  July 
15th  uext  the  Wizard  4-PuJI  Tractors  will  be 
turned  out  for  delivery  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
day. 


France  plans  to  make  over  army  material 
into  civilian  clothing  to  find  work  for  1,000,- 
000   unemployed. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Fifty  Contemporary  One-Act  Plays. 

A  volume  of  great  interest  to  devotees  of 
the  Little  Theatre  movement  is  "Fifty  Con- 
temporary One-Act  Plays,"  selected  and  edited 
by  Frank  Shay  and  Pierre  Loving.  This  an- 
thology is  an  attempt  to  collect  in  one  volume 
representative  dramas  from  all  countries  in 
which  the  one-act  play  has  gained  a  foothold. 
A  list  of  the  national  drama  represented  reads 
like  a  page  from  a  gazeteer.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  theatres  of  sixteen  countries  are  rep- 
resented— all  in  one-act  plays. 

Although  great  names  are  included  in  the 
anthology — such  names  as  Jacinto  Benevente. 
Anton  Tchekoff,  Maeterlinck,  Lady  Gregory — 
vet  celebrity  on  the  author's  part  was  not  the 
touchstone  used  by  the  editors  in  their  selec- 
tion, for  there  are  many  of  the  unknown  in- 
cluded. 

In  addition  to  introducing  to  the  American 
Little  Theatre  many  plays  that  were  pre- 
viously inaccessible  in  English  the  present 
collection  is  intended  to  promote  the  dramatic 
renaissance  in  the  United  States.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  aim  the  editors  have  included 
a  larger  proportion  of  American  plays.  Many 
of  the  plays  are  in  print  for  the  first  time. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  a 
critical  bibliography  of  the  Little  Theatre. — 
R.  G. 

Fifty  Contemporary  One- Act  Plays.  Se- 
leced  by  Frank  Shay  and  Pierre  Loving.  Cin- 
cinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;  $5. 


seems  to  be  contradicted  by  even  the  most 
casual  acquaintance  with  the  French  people, 
who  have  never  shown  much  disposition  to 
imitate  anything  foreign.  It  is  at  variance 
with  the  mass  of  testimony.  No  one  will 
question  the  accuracy  of  these  records  of 
events,  but  we  may  wonder  if  their  proper 
place  is  not  in  the  archives  of  the  associa- 
tions concerned  rather  than  in  published  books 
and  whether  they  convey  an  accurate  picture 
of  national  sentiments. 

American  Red  Cross  Work  Among  the 
French  People.  By  Fisher  Ames,  Jr.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan   Company;   $2. 


Red  Cross  "Work. 

There  is  a  marked  superfluity  of  books 
describing:  in  detail  what  was  done  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe  by  American 
benevolent  associations.  They  are,  of  course, 
accurate  in  matters  of  fact,  but  we  are  of 
opinion  that  they  are  not  accurate  in  the  im- 
pression that  they  leave.  Moreover,  the  note 
of  self-acclaim  is  far  too  strong.  Usually 
they  represent  the  peoples  of  Europe  as  pros- 
trate in  adoration  before  American  benevo- 
lence and  eager  to  imitate  everything  Ameri- 
can. 

As  an  example  we  may  quote  the  concluding 
words  of  the  volume  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Fisher  Ames,  Jr.,  on  civilian  relief  work  in 
France.  The  author  says  that  France  "de- 
sires to  copy  our  social  welfare  work  and 
create  in  her  leading  towns  institutions  re- 
sembling our  community  centres  where  the 
people  can  meet  to  sing,  write  or  play  games, 
or  witness  moving-picture  shows.  In  starting 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  forms  of  social 
work,  she  believes  that  American  initiative 
and    experience    would    be    essential."      This 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dewey  had  exceptional  opportu- 
nity to  see  everything  and  their  clear,  informal' 
descriptions  make  the  reader  feel  as  if  he  also 
had  seen  China  and  Japan  at  a  time  of  especial 
interest  and  importance. 
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Mme.  Gilbert's  Cannibal. 

When  we  are  reading  a  farce  we  want  to  be 
quite  sure  that  it  is  a  farce  and  we  like  it 
to  be  farcical  to  the  end.  Here  we  have  a 
farce  that  becomes — well,  not  a  farce. 

The  Honorable  William  Toppys,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  goes  to  a  South  Sea 
island  and  marries  a  native  woman — actually 
and  really  marries  her.  The  couple  have 
three  children,  one  of  them  a  boy,  and  this 
boy  becomes  heir  to  the  ancestral  estates  in 
England. 

But  the  boy  is  a  native  in  mind,  education, 
and  costume.  When  the  family  lawyer  goes 
out  to  the  South  Sea  to  bring  bim  home  he 
finds  Willatopy — for  such  is  his  island  name 
— with  nothing  much  on  except  a  bootlace 
and  quite  unmoved  by  the  prospect  of  wealth. 
In  point  of  fact  Willatopy  drhes  away  the 
lawyer  with  a  spear,  and  we  are  not  at  all 
sure  that  Willatopy  does  not  show  sound  good 
sense.  Then  Mme.  Gilbert,  formerly  of  the 
Secret  Service,  tries  her  hand  at  the  game 
and  does  what  she  can  to  redeem  this  canni- 
balistic member  of  the  British  aristocracy,  and 
the  story  may  be  said  to  be  a  narrative  of 
her  adventures.  But  why  try  to  redeem  a 
cannibal  who  wishes  to  be  a  cannibal?  Have 
we  anything  much  better  to  offer  him  ?  And 
what  shall  we  do  when  we  discover — as  cer- 
tainly we  shall — that  he  shows  a  surprising 
power  to  absorb  our  vices  while  remaining 
impermeable  to  our  virtues.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  missionary  activity,  and  it  is  jusr 
here  that  the  tragedy  comes  in.  None  the 
less  the  story  is  an  unusual  one  and  far  ahead 
of  the  usual  banalities  that  make  up  the  popu- 
lar novel. 

Mme.  Gilbert's  Cannibal.  By  Bennet  Copple- 
stone.     New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 


The  House  by  the  River. 

It  is  undeniably  wrong  to  kiss  your  wife's 
maid,  no  matter  how  pretty  she  is  nor  how 
evidently  she  expects  to  be  kissed.  In  all 
probability  she  will  scream  in  a  conventional 
sort  of  way,  and  if  she  should  then  become  a 
little  hysterical  there  is  hardly  anything  that 
may  not  happen. 

Stephen  Byrne  kissed  his  wife's  maid.  It 
may  be  admitted  there  was  provocation,  but 
he  should  not  have  done  it.  Then  the  maid 
screamed  and  Byrne  became  frightened  and 
put  his  hand  over  her  mouth.  The  girl  bit 
his  hand  and  screamed  louder,  and  then  Byrne 
lost  his  head  and  tried  to  choke  her  into 
silence.  After  a  short,  sharp  struggle  the 
girl  slips  to  the  floor  dead. 

Byrne  is  a  married  man  and  he  adores  his 
wife,  who  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  and, 
moreover,  she  is  expected  home  at  any  mo- 
ment. What  is  to  be  done?  What  was  done 
constitutes  the  story,  which  is  not  intended  to 
have  a  moral  but  that  none  the  less  inculcates 
the  precept  that  the  maid  should  never  be 
kissed  except  by  duly  constituted  authority. 

The  House  by  the  River.  By  A.  P.  Herbert. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


The  Grey  Room. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  public  has  now 
much  appetite  for  the  old  form  of  mystery 
story  :n  which  the  concluding  pages  present 
us  with  a  normal  explanation.  We  prefer  our 
mystery  "straight"  nowadays,  and  we  are  not 
at  all  afraid  of  the  superhuman.  In  this 
latest  yarn  by  Mr.  Phillpotts  we  have  a  room 
in  an  old  country  house  that  appears  to  be 
haunted.  Any  one  who  sleeps  in  it  is  found 
dead  in  the  morning  and  without  signs  of  ex- 
ternal violence  or  internal  disease.  Even  the 
famous  London  detective  succumbs  to  the 
horrid  force,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  mys- 
tery is  eventually  solved,  but  the  explanation 
seems  to  us  to  be  far  more  incredible  than 
any  of  the  "occult"  theories  that  are  now  so 
much  in  vogue.  Mr.  Phillpotts  tells  his  story 
ingeniously.  That  goes  without  saying.  But 
we  may  be  permitted  to  wonder  why  he  allows 
so  many  of  his  characters,  presumably  edu- 
cated and  intelligent  people,  to  chatter  like 
idiots. 

r  The    Grey    Room.      By    Eden    Phillpotts.      New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  "The 
Book  of  Children's  Games,"  by  Constance 
Wakeford  Long,  LI.  A.  It  is  described  as  one 
hundred  games  for  use  in  schools  and  play- 
centres.  It  is  clearly  written  and  includes 
singing  games  with  music.     The  price  is  $1.25. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  published  a 
new  one-volume  edition  of  Horace  Kephart's 
"Camping    and     Woodcraft."      Of    this    work 


Field  and  Stream  says  truly:  "An  encyclo- 
pedia on  living  in  the  open.  When  a  sports- 
man is  in  doubt  he  can  safely  turn  to  Mr. 
Kephart's  work  for  a  solution  to  any  puzzling 
outdoor  problem.  It  is  a  book  that  every 
sportsman  would  do  well  to  carry  with  him 
on  his  outings." 


Gossip  ol  Books  and  Authors. 

Although  Horace  Annesley  Vachell  has 
been  very  successful  as  a  dramatist — three  of 
his  plays  were  running  in  London  at  the  same 
time  during  the  war — he  admits  that  he  pre- 
fers his  first  love,  fiction.  Mr.  Vachell  is  an 
Englishman,  but  he  married  a  Californian  and 
lived  in  California  for  seventeen  years. 

Miss  Amy  Lowell,  whose  new  volume, 
"Legends,"  is  announced  for  early  publication 
by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  is  lecturing 
this  spring  on  Walt  Whitman  and  John  Keats, 
besides  giving  many  authors'  readings. 

As  a  result  of  the  disturbances  created  by 
Sinn  Fein  sympathizers  at  Carnegie  Hall 
when  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  lectured  there  recently 
the  author  of  "Now  It  Can  Be  Told"  has  de- 
cided to  prepare  a  special  lecture  on  the  Irish 
question  which  he  will  deliver  shortly.  "Now 
It  Can  Be  Told."  called  bj-  many  critcs  "the 
greatest  story  of  the  war,"  was  the  best-selling 
non-fiction  title  in  America  in  1920,  and  is 
now  in  its  ninth  large  edition. 

Wealth,  says  Rudyard  Kipling  in  a  recent 
address,  is  not  all  powerful.  "Sooner  or  later 
you  will  see  some  man  to  whom  the  idea  of 
wealth,  as  mere  wealth,  does  not  appeal, 
whom  the  methods  of  amassing  wealth  do  not 
interest,  and  who  will  not  accept  money  if  you 
offer  it  to  him  at  a  certain  price.  At  first  you 
will  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  that  man,  and 
think  that  he  is  not  smart  in  his  ideas.  I 
suggest  to  watch  him  closely,  for  he  will  pres- 
ently demonstrate  to  you  that  money  domi- 
nates everybody  except  the  man  who  does 
not  want  money.  You  may  meet  the  man 
anywhere,  but  be  sure  that  whenever  or 
wherever  you  meet  him,  as  soon  as  it  comes 
to  a  direct  issue  between  you,  his  little 
finger  will  be  thicker  than  your  loins.  You 
will  find  that  you  have  no  weapon  in  your 
armory  with  which  you  can  attack  him.  If 
more  wealth  is  necessary  to  you,  for  purposes 
not  your  own,  use  your  left  hand  to  acquire 
it.  but  keep  your  right  hand  for  the  proper 
work  in  life.  If  you  employ  both  arms  in 
that  game  you  will  be  in  danger  of  stooping." 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.     Phone — Douglas  3283. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IF 


YOU  ARE  A  REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  reel  "Old 
Book  Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE. 
OFF  GRANT  AVENUE-bdow  Sutler.  C  Rare 

Old  Book,  Bought,  Sold  and  Hunted  Fot  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (Formed?  olthe  While  Houae) 


JOHN   HOWELL 

IMPORTER     BOO  K  S     PUBI-1SHER 

LIBRARIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

328  POST  STREET     :     Union  Square 

Sutter  3268 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Newbegin's 

BOOK  SELLERS    ::    RARE  EDITIONS 

Libraries  Bought  and  Sold 

358  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

Opposite  Union  Square 


Go  to  Church. 
If  you  had  lived  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  King  James,  woe  unto  you  if 
Sunday  meeting  you  would  with  malice  afore- 
thought overlook — for  failure  to  go  to  church 
on  Sundays  was  a  statutory  offense.  The 
penalty  was  a  fine  of  1  shilling  for  every  Sun- 
day overlooked,  and  £20  for  remaining  away 
from  services  for  a  whole  month.  The  statute 
applied  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land only,  however.  Those  who  refused  to 
subscribe  to  the  beliefs  of  the  church  were 
absolved,  provided  they  attended  a  church  of 
their  own  beliefs,  and  provided  they  took  cer- 


tain oaths  and  made  certain  declarations. 
The  law  nevertheless  was  very  severe  with 
respect  to  persons  belonging  to  other  sects. 
For  instance,  the  five-mile  act  of  1665  made 
it  unlawful  for  a  minister  of  a  nonconformist 
church  to  come  within  five  miles  of  an  incor- 
porated town.  Failure  to  comply  with  this 
measure  would  find  the  divine  poorer  by    £40. 


In  India  lizards  are  hunted  for  their  skins. 
The  skins  when  tanned  are  made  into  women's 
and  children's  shoes,  purses  and  handbags, 
and  are  exported. 


Mausoleum  construction,  while  sometimes  of  great  and  massive  size,  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  he  confined  to  large  proportions  or  to  great  outlay  of  expense. 

Modern  design  and  methods  of  operation  bave  brought  the  Mausoleum  to  within  the  reach 
of  the  moderate  fortune.  And  this  has  been  accomplished  without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
degrees    of   permanency    or   beauty. 

Inquiry  as  to  further  detail  places  you  under  no  obligation. 


Booklet   "DA"   mailed    upon   application 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY,  Inc 

CONTRACTORS 

Granite — Stone — Building — Memorial 

3   Potrero  Ave.,   San  Francisco 


1350   Palmetto  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


French  Foreign  Policy. 
"French  Foreign  Policy,"  by  Graham 
Stuart,  is  that  rare  phenomenon,  an  impartial 
book,  written  as  history  should  be  written  to 
show  the  facts  of  the  case,  without  personal 
bias.  It  is  a  history  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office  during  the  years  1898  to  1914 — from 
Fashoda  to  Serajevo.  Nor  is  its  impartiality 
in  anywise  called  in  question  by  the  fact  that 
the  book  is  a  defense  of  Delcasse  (for  such 
it  is),  since  the  argument  for  the  foreign 
minister  is  inferred  from  documentary  facts, 
and  is  not  a  subtle  superstructure  of  the  au- 
thor. 

The  period  of  history  covered  is  the  turn- 
ing point  of  French  foreign  policy  when 
France  first  under  the  guidance  of  Delcasse, 
that  far-sighted  minister,  was  turning  from 
her  old  alliances,  recognized  with  Russia,  and 
solicited  by  Germany,  and  was  gradually 
breaking  ground  for  the  foundations  of  a  new 
and  powerful  alliance  with  Great  Britain. 
Delcasse  saw  the  need  of  the  Entente  Cordiale 
and  worked  persistently  toward  that  end — in 
the  Orient,  in  Morocco,  and  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay.  However,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  Kaiser  should  allow  the  French  For- 
eign Minister  to  pursue  his  English  policy  un- 
molested. The  minister's  fall  came  during 
the  Moroccan  dispute,  when  the  German  gov- 
ernment accused  Delcasse  of  a  breach  of 
diplomatic  procedure,  which  even  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Moroccan  documents  would  have 
disproved.  But  though  the  ground  of  the  ac- 
cusation was  untenable,  the  press  of  both  Ger- 
many and  France  were  loud  in  denunciation 
of  the  French  Foreign  Minister — so  loud  that 
Delcasse's  defense  could  not  be  heard,  and  at 
the  critical  moment,  before  the  Conference  of 
Algeciras,  which  Delcasse  had  opposed,  and 
by  which  Germany  thought  to  isolate  France 
from  England,  Delcasse  was  overthrown.  M. 
Rouvier  stepped  into  his  place  to  be  gulled  by 
the  Kaiser's  protestations  of  friendship.  But 
the  guiding  principle  of  Delcasse's  ministry — 
the  rapprochement  with  Great  Britain — had 
built  more  securely  than  Germany  suspected. 
The  Entente  stood  the  strain  of  Delcasse's 
downfall  and  was  to  live  through  the  mas- 
sacres of  Serajevo. 

Graham  Stuart,  whether  inspired  by  his  sub- 
ject or  because  of  his  French  training  in  polit- 
ical science,  writes  with  the  logical  lucidity 
and  clarity  of  method  of  the  French.  Aside 
from  the  importance  of  its  subject-matter,  it  is 
pure  pleasure  to  read  a  book  that  is  so  well 
constructed,  so  clearly  thought,  and  so  ably 
written.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  read  by 
every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  diplo- 
matic background  of  the  war. — R.  G. 

French  Foreign  Policy.  Ey  Graham  H.  Stuart. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company. 


D.,  D.  C.  L.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;  $3. 

History,    politics,    and    culture. 

A    Journal    to    Rosalind.       Anonymous.      New 
York:    B.    W.    Huebsch,    Inc. 
In  the   form  of  a  diary. 

American  Red  Cross  Work  Among  the  French 
People.  Ey  Fisher  Ames,  Jr.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan     Company ;    $2. 

A  record  of  war   activities. 

The   Man    in   the  Jury  Box.      By    Robert    Orr 

Cliipperfield.  New  York:  Robert  M.  Mc  Bride 
Company;    $2. 

A  novel. 

The  Fourth  Dimension.  By  Horace  Annesley 
Vachell.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$2. 

A  novel. 

Figures   of    Earth.      By    James    Branch    Cabell. 
New  York:   Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co. 
A  romance. 

Camping  and  Woodcraft.      By  Horace  Kephart. 
New   York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $3. 
A   manual    for   the   woodsman. 

Vitaltc     Breathing.       By    Thomas    R.     Gaines. 
Chicago;    Reilly    &    Lee    Company. 
"Nature's   Way    to    Good    Health." 

Spain's  Declining  Power  in  South  America. 
By  Bernard  Moses.  Berkeley:  University  of  Cali- 
fornia   Press. 

1730  to  1806. 

The  Book  of  Children's  Games.  By  Con- 
stance Wakeford  Long.  LL.  A.  New  York:  E. 
P.    Dutton    &   Co.;    $1.25. 

One    hundred    games. 

While  Europe  Waits  for  Peace.  By  Pierre- 
pont  B.  Noyes.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

A    statement    of    the    situation. 

The     Governments  of    Europe.       By    Frederic 

Austin    Ogg,    Ph.    D.  New  York:    The    Macmillan 

Company. 

A  new  and  revised  edition. 

Flame   and    Shadow.     By   Sara   Teasdale.      New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $1.75. 
A   volume    of  verse. 

Babel.     By  Hugh  MacNair  Kahler.     New  York: 
G.    P.  Putnam's   Sons. 
Six  short  stories. 

The    Trusty    Servant.      By    G.    V.    McFadden. 
New  York:   John    Lane    Company. 
A  novel. 

White     Dominoes.       Ey     Florence     M.     Pettee. 
Chicago:    Reilly    &    Lee   Company. 
A  detective  story. 


No  Cbance  for  W.  L.  George, 

Writing  in  Harper's  for  March,  W.  L. 
George  reports  his  attempt  at  conversation  at 
a  high-brow  gathering : 

Young  Lady — Mr.  George,  I'm  just  crazy  to 
know  what  you  think  about  Miss  May  Sin- 
clair. 

Mr.  George — Well 

Young  Lady — Don't  you  think  her  books 
are  full  of  cosmic  universality?  Oh,  do  tell 
me   what  you  think. 

Mr.  George — You  mean 

Young  Lady — What  I  like  about  Miss  Sin- 
clair is  just  that — her  sense  of  the  universal 
cosmos.  Now  in  my  home  town  in  Oregon 
they  want  to  know  just  what  you  think. 

Mr.  George — From  the 

Young  Lady — If  you  think  she  coordinates 
the  analyses  of  the  psyche  of  the  characters, 
then  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  she  corre- 
lates the  theory  of  the  morn  with  that  of  the 
urning. 

Mr.  George — I 

(Young  lady  discusses  Bergson  and  the 
Matriarchate.) 

Mr.  George — You 

(Young  lady  discusses  Sinn  Fein  and  the 
decay  of  taste.) 

Mr.  Goerge — If 

(Young  lady  discusses  Mr.  Cart  Sandburg, 
Longfellozv,  psychoanalysis,  Mrs.  Fiske,  pro- 
hibition, spooks,  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
negro  question,  the  Barrymores,  the  exchange 
problem,  and  Yellowstone  Park.) 


New  Books  Received. 

A  Short  History  of  Russian  Literature.  By 
Shakhnovski.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$2. 

A  comprehensive  survey. 

Growth  of  the  Soil.  By  Knut  Hamsun.  In 
two  volumes.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Translated  from  the  Norwegian  of  W.  W. 
Worster. 

Spring    Shall    Plant.      By    Beatrice   Harraden. 
New  York:   George  H.    Doran   Company;    $2. 
A  novel. 

The  Mountebank.     By  William  J.  Locke.     New 
York:    John    Lane    Company. 
A  novel. 

How  the  Mind   Cures.      By  George   F.    Butler, 
M.  D.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2.50. 
Psychotherapy. 

Short  Studies  in  the  Nature  of  Music  Bv 
Herbert  Antcliffe.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;  $2. 

Issued  in  Library  of  Music  and  Musicians. 

The    Don    Quixote    of    America.      By    Charles 
Hemstreet.     New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
The  story  of   an  idea. 

A  Text-Book  of  Gymnastics,     By  K.  A.  Knud- 
'  sen.       Philadelphia:     J.     B.     Lippincott     Company; 
$2.50. 

Translated    from   the    Danish. 

1      The   Sheik.      By    E.    M.    Hull.      Boston:    Small, 
Maynard    &   Co.;    $1.90. 
A  novel. 

The    Invisible    Censor.       By    Francis    Hackett. 
New  York:    B.    W.  Huebsch,   Inc. 
A  volume  of  essays. 

Essays  Speculative  and  Political.  By  the  Rt, 
Hon.  Arthur  Tames  Balfour,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S-,  LL. 


Mr.  George — Well 

Young  Lady  (rapturously) — I'm  so  glad  to 
have  to  met  you.  You've  no  idea,  Mr.  George, 
how  they  hang  upon  your  slightest  word  way 
out  in  Oregon.     I  do  love  to  hear  you  talk. 

(She  continues)  Mr.  George  is  later  dis- 
covered  concealed   in    the   refrigerator.) 


Road-building  experts  are  endeavoring  to 
impress  the  public  with  the  fact  that  the  old 
methods  of  building  roads  no  longer  produce 
results  equal  to  the  demands  for  highway 
transportation.  If  the  highways  are  to  be 
developed  to  their  capacity,  there  mast  be 
better  and  better  highways. 


Women  of  the  State  of  Washington,  work- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  state  college, 
canned  fifty-seven  carloads  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  meat  in  the  fall  of  1920. 


Read  BLASCO  IBANEZ'  novel 

THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN 
OF  THE  APOCALYPSE 

of  which  a  magnificent  sereon 
version  is  now  being  produced. 

$2.  IS — at  any  bookstore 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Ave.,  NY. 


Of  TERENCE    MacSWINEY'S 

book  on  the 

PRINCIPLES 
OF  FREEDOM 

The  Ne--w  Republic  says: 

*(  It  is  an  extraordinary  book.  .  .  . 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  mind  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  movement." 

$2,00— at  any  bookstore 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Avc.N.Y. 


■What  Are  Vitamines  ? 
Vitamines  got  their  name  about  nine  years 
ago  from  a  Polish  chemist  named  Casimir 
Funk,  who  made  an  extract  of  rice  polishings 
which  he  precipitated  and  dissolved  and  pre- 
cipitated over  and  over  again  until  he  had  a 
very  small  quantity  of  crystalline  substance, 
the  chemical  structure  of  which  is  still  un- 
known. He  was  led  to  do  this  by  previous 
records  of  the  research  of  others.  The  first 
scientific  report  was  made  by  Inspector-Gen- 
eral Takaki  of  the  Japanese  navy,  back  in 
1880.  He  changed  the  rations  of  sailors  on 
long  cruises  and  thus  overcame  the  ravages 
of  beriberi. 

Later,  in  1897,  a  Dutch  physiologist  named 
Eijkman  made  studies  in  nutrition  by  feeding 
pigeons  a  diet  of  polished  rice  and  water  and 
nothing  else.  Polished  or  milled  rice  means 
that  which  we  usually  buy  at  the  grocer's, 
from  which  the  hulls  have  been  completely  re- 
moved. He  observed  that  the  erstwhile 
healthy  pigeons  soon  began,  under  the  pol- 
ished rice  and  water  diet,  to  suffer  from  a 
nervous  disorder ;  they  staggered  as  they 
walked  ;  later  they  lost  their  capacity  to  stand 
up,  and  shortly  afterward  they  died.  Note. 
please,  that  the  rice  which  he  gave  them  was 
perfectly  good  rice.  It  contained  the  kernels 
of  the  grain,  but  not  the  hulls. 

Again,  in  1907  and  1908,  medical  officers 
of  the  United  States  army  in  the  Philippines 
found  that  beriberi  was  prevalent  among  those 
who  lived  chiefly  on  a  diet  of  milled  rice,  and 
they  made  the  discovery  that  the  rice  polish- 
ings, or  hulls,  fed  to  the  patients,  cured  the 
disease.  A  great  many  observations  to  the 
same  effect  were  made  in  Java  and  elsewhere 
during  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

Dr.  Casimir  Funk  made  his  experiments 
with  pigeons  in  Poland  similar  to  those  of 
Dr.  Eijkman  in  Holland,  and  he  observed  the 
same  results  among  his  birds  when  he  re- 
stricted their  diet  solely  to  milled  rice  and 
water.  But  when  he  obtained  his  crystalline 
extract  of  the  hulls  he  found  that,  even  with 
pigeons  so  far  gone  that  they  could  only  lie 
down  on  their  sides  and  kick  a  surprisingly 
small  amount  of  the  extract  administered  to 
them  would  effect  such  a  cure  that  they  stood 
upright,  walked  about  straight,  and  were  ap- 
parently well  within  half  an  hour  afterward. 
He  called  this  substance  Vitamine,  and  it  now 
bears  the  more  specific  name  of  Water  Sol- 
uble Vitamine  B. — Elhvood  Hendrick  in  Har- 
per's Magazine. 

-«♦»- 

The  stems  and  leaves  of  the  "burning  tree" 
of  India  are  covered  with  fine  hairs,  similar 
to  those  of  the  nettle,  but  of  a  more  virulent 
nature.  When  touched  the  sensation  felt  is 
as  of  being  burned  with  a  hot  iron,  the  pain 
lasting  several  days  and  extending  over  the 
entire  body. 


Ten  Million 
Persons  Residents 
of  Hospitals  ! 

The  hospital  supply  business  has  grozvn  in  ten  years  till  it  ranks  as  one  of 
America's  great  industries.  This  growth  has  been  quiet,  steady,  phenomenal, 
and  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  business. 

Today  is  an  age  of  scientific  exactness.  In  the  realm  of 
medicine  and  surgery  this  is  particularly  the  case.  Home 
diagnosis  and  treatment  are  rapidly  passing  into  oblivion. 
Each  ailment  today  is  treated  in  its  special  department  at  the 
hospital. 


These  facts,  rather  than  any  lessening  vitality  in  the 
human  race,  account  for  the  vast  increase  in  hospitals,  and 
explain  how  ten  million  persons  in  America  became  residents 
of  hospitals  in  1920.  The  average  daily  population  of  the 
hospital  was  more  than  one  million. 


Number  t<wo 

0/ 

series 

on 

hospital 

supply 

business 


Hospitals  require  a  constant  service  of  supplies.  This 
demand  is  not  affected  by  political  conditions,  labor  troubles 
or  prices.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  governs — and  that  is 
quality.  Standard  hospital  supplies  are  always  salable  and 
will  be,  without  fluctuation,  so  long  as  civilization  continues. 

Hospitals  like  to  confine  their  purchases  to  as  few  sources 
as  possible.  Every  company  serving  this  field  is  called  upon 
to  constantly  widen  its  line,  and  the  amount  of  additional 
business  thus  taken  on  is  limited  only  by  the  financial  ability 
of  the  company. 

At  first  hospital  appliances  and  surgical  instruments  con- 
stituted the  stock  in  trade  of  a  hospital  supply  company. 
From  this  it  increased  until  today  practically  everything 
used  in  the  hospitals  and  the  sick  room  can  be  obtained  from 
one  company. 


Rcid  Bros,  is  the  largest  hospital  supply  manufacturing  company  in  America 
and  the  only  one  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  business  is  doubling  every  three 
years.  The  new  factory,  twice  the  size  of  the  present  plant  at  Seattle,  will  be 
built  in  San  Francisco  this  year.  -A  $100,000.00  issue  8  per  cent,  cumulative 
preferred  stock  has  just  been  placed  on  the  market.  Assets  of  the  company 
are  more  than  three  times  the  value  of  all  outstanding  stock.  The  present 
issue  participates  up  to  12  per  cent,  and  no  preferred  stock  has  ever  earned 
less  than  8  per  cent.    For  information  address  the  Secretary. 

REID  BROS.,  Inc.       91-99  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 

Branches  at 

Seattle  Tokyo 

Vancouver  San  Francisco 
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"THE  FIRES  OF  ST.  JOHN." 


This  play  of  Hermann  Sudermann's  is  now 
somewhat  old-fashioned.  In  more  modern 
drama  the  struggles  of  conscience  are  not 
perpetuated  to  such  an  extent. 

Sudermann,  however,  in  whose  plays  the 
motif  is  so  often  secret  and  guilty  love,  is  an 
excellent  constructor  of  strong  dramatic  situa- 
tions leading  up  to  an  emotional  climax. 
Given,  in  the  situation  between  the  two  un- 
happy lovers  Marie  and  George,  that  element 
of  repressed  love,  of  passionate  longing  re- 
strained by  a  motive  so  pure  as  their  com- 
bined love  for  the  lovely  and  childlike  be- 
trothed of  George,  and  it  results  in  a  situation 
of  strong  appeal  to  the  sympathies  and  to  the 
sense  of  romance.  Romance  is  always  more 
alluring  when  it  is  forbidden. 

It  is  immensely  important,  however,  in  a 
situation  so  long  drawn  out  that  the  two 
young  lovers  should  each  radiate  fascination. 
Such  intensity  of  emotions,  such  strenuous 
struggles  for  self-conquest,  require,  for  a  re- 
sponse of  full  sympathy,  a  perception  on  the 
spectator's  part  of  charm  beyond  the  ordinary. 
But  Mr.  Morrison,  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously though  he  played  the  part,  as  carefully 
and  thoroughly  studied  a  portrayal,  indeed,  as 
anything  I  have  seen  him  do,  is  not  an  actor 
of  romantic  intensity.  And  oddly  enough, 
while  Mary  Morris  is  apt  at  expressing  hidden 
fires,  for  some  reason  she  did  not  fit  into  a 
role  that  one  would  almost  think  made  for 
her  as  sympathetically  as  she  did,  for  in- 
stance, into  that  of  the  silently  rebellious 
daughter  in  "Rutherford  and  Son."  Not  but 
what  the  young  lady  did  an  extremely  credit- 
able piece  of  work,  but  in  her  effort  to  express 
the  primitive  passions  of  love  and  revolt 
rending  Marie's  still  wild,  if  partly  disciplined 
soul,  there  was  a  hardness  and  harshness,  not 
only  to  the  voice,  but  to  the  manner,  which 
lessened  the  perception  which  we  should  feel 
of  Marie's  sensuous  charm.  Nevertheless 
without  an  actress  of  Miss  Morris'  kind  of 
personality  the  play  wouldn't  have  gone  well 
at  all.  Young  and  comparatively  inexperi- 
enced though  she  is,  the  lady  has  much  more 
emotional  abandon  than  the  majority  of 
players  of  her  limited  experience,  and  Miss 
Morris  is  fortunate,  also,  in  possessing  an  ap- 
pearance that  lends  itself  to  drama. 

Miss  Alice  Easton's  state  of  beginningness 
as  an  actress  is  always  patent,  and  yet  this 
young  thing's  girlish  attractiveness  always 
tells.  She  adequately  conveyed  the  idea  of 
Gertrude's  tender  youth,  her  sunny  affection- 
ateness.  and  her  sweet  innocence,  and  made 
of  the  role  a  sunbeam  in  a  shady  place. 

Muriel  Valli,  who  as  the  housekeeper  in 
"Pygmalion"  pleased  by  her  simple  natural- 
ness, gave  a  good  presentation  of  the  thieving 
old  gipsy,  the  peculating  parent  of  the  un- 
happy, if  happily  adopted.   Marie. 

Sudermann.  by  the  way,  without,  perhaps, 
realizing  it,  shows  in  "The  Fires  of  St. 
John,"  when  he  is  engaged  in  depicting  the 
passionate  yearning  of  the  gipsy  girl  for  a 
mother  of  her  own  blood,  how  instinctively 
ungrateful  adopted  children  often  are.  because 
of  this  strong  yearning  for  their  very  own. 
It  is  a  feeling  that  can  not  be  criticized,  rooted 
as  it  is  in  unconquerable  instinct.  That 
Marie  finally  conquered  herself  for  the  sake 
of  the  family  that  had  adopted  her  into  its 
life  and  affections  would  seem  to  disprove 
this  ingratitude,  but  there  it  was.  underneath, 
intrinsic   and  ineradicable. 

It  is  a  most  unhappy  conception,  this  of  the 
civilized  wildling  who  decrees  exile  for  her- 
self from  a  home  of  consideration  and  affec- 
tion, but  "The  Fires  of  St.  John"  belongs  to 
the  time  of  the  earlier  Germany,  and  one  can 
conceive   that    Marie   might   carve   out   a   des- 
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tiny  for  herself  more  congenial  to  her  wild 
soul  than  living  safe  and  sheltered  in  the  do- 
mestic   nest. 

As  for  George,  he  was  a  true  Continental. 
He  suffered,  but  was  not  strong.  His  efforts 
to  bind  his  and  Marie's  lives  together  were 
purely  tentative,  and  we  may  surmise  that  if 
he  had  succeeded  he  might  eventually  have 
regretted  the  sunnier  Gertrude,  and  the  loss 
of  family  regard  and  prestige.  Here  in 
America,  where  matrimony  is  entered  upon  so 
lightly,  carelessly,  and  casually,  we  scarcely 
realize  what  concerted  family  interest  is  ex- 
erted to  unite  a  young  German  or  French 
pair.  So,  although  George  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  in  his  love,  he   is  perhaps  forgiveable. 

The  play  is  interesting  in  its  depiction  of 
German  family  life,  and  of  the  struggles  of 
the  lovers  against  the  invasion  of  their  secret 
passion.  But  it  has  scarcely  survived  beyond 
its  time,  unless  given  under  the  most  favor- 
able  circumstances. 

What  we  have  reason  to  feel  appreciation 
for  is  the  opportunity  to  witness  these  once 
famous  plays  that  have  been  allied  to  the 
reputations  of  great  players.  We  have  never 
seen  it  played  here,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  the 
truly  great.  Nance  O'Neil  played  it  here  at 
one  time,  and  some  other  actress,  I  forget 
who.  But  it  is  not  a  favorite,  as  it  runs 
counter  to  the  Puritanic  streak  in  American 
blood.  It  may  be,  too,  that  since  European 
family  life  is  more  ordered,  regulated,  and- 
prescribed  than  it  is  here  in  our  still  half- 
baked  young  country  that  the  Continental 
feels  with  relief  a  wild,  pagan  response  in 
his  usually  soberly  flowing  veins  to  the  leap- 
ing fires  of  St.  John's  Eve.  The  suggestion 
is  there,  and  he  in  whom,  as  with  the  lovers, 
passion  overcomes  prudence  will  yield  to  the 
spell  woven  on  this  night  of  resurrected  fires. 
Dramatically  the  suggestion  is  admirable  ma- 
terial, and  was  greatly  instrumental  in  giving 
the   play  its    special   distinction. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


Valeska  Suratt  is  the  biggest  headliner  this 
week;  Valeska  the  colorful,  who,  I  doubt  not. 
had  a  hand  in  the  name  of  her  Jack  Lait  play- 
let, entitled  "Scarlet."  It  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  colorfully  temperamental 
star  came  out  all  gowned  in  scarlet ;  scarlet 
which  was  united  to  the  richest  of  textures, 
of  course,  the  velvet  lengths — or  brevities — 
of  her  fiery  robe  being  reinforced  by  a  great, 
rich  scarf  of  the  same  hue  and  texture. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  silky-haired 
star  enjoys  herself  down  to  the  ground  when 
she  is  performing  in  public.  But  there  are 
signs  that  this  lady — whose  whole  being  ex- 
presses contented  materialism — does  not 
recognize  that  to  continue  to  be  an  artisr 
means  self-denial.  And  Valeska  gives  herself 
heartily  to  the  joy  of  living,  or  I  miss  my 
guess.  By  which  I  do  not  mean  that  she  has 
become  a  barrel ;  far  from  it — or  approxi- 
mately far.  But  her  voice  has  acquired  a  sort 
of  rich  huskiness  suggestive  of  innumerable 
good  dinners  and  her  countenance  is  charac- 
terized by  an  expression  of  festive  good-fel- 
lowship, which  is  not  favorable  to  romantic 
expression. 

Nevertheless  there  is  something  about  Miss 
Suratt  which  catches  and  holds  public  atten- 
tion ;  perhaps  that  same  exuberant  joy  in 
mere  living;  and  then,  FortunaMv.  or  inten- 
tionally, she  is  made  to  represent,  an  under- 
world entertainer  who  slings  around  the  argot 
of  cheap  cafes.  "Lady  Billy,"  as  she  is  known 
in  the  play,  is  programmed  as  "a  flower  in  a 
weed  patch."  But  there  I  balk.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  suggestive  of  a  flower 
either  in  the  appearance  or  personality  of  the 
physically  opulent  star. 

Miss  Suratt  is  surrounded  by  a  very  at- 
tractive company  and  has  a  ravishing  young 
man,  Eugene  Strong  by  name,  for  a  leading 
man,  who,  with  his  skill  in  acting,  his  irre- 
sistible blue  eyes,  and  his  light,  graceful,  active 
figure,  must  surely  conquer  his  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  mash  notes. 

The  play  is  skillfully  set,  the  only  other 
woman — Loraine  Landee — is  good-looking, 
nice-looking,  and  well  dressed,  and  Grant 
Sherman,  Charles  Norman,  and  Jack  Collin.; 
are  all  good  in  their  roles.  As  for  the  play 
as  a  play,  the  idea  is  pretty  good;  a  chival- 
rous, well-gilded  young  man  marrying  "Lady 
Billy,"  out  of  hand,  and  passing  himself  off 
as  a  professional  crook  and  murderer  in  order 
to  tame  her;  but  somehow  you  can't  get  past 
Valeska,  who  never  ceases  to  be  Valeska. 
And  when  I  try  to  visualize  the  play  I  prin- 
cipally see  Valeska  having  a  perfectly  gor- 
geous time  unreefing  lengths  of  scarlet  velvet 
scarf,  and  putting  on  the  emotional  stop,  and 
looking  uncontrollably  full  of  the  relish  of 
mundane  things  through  it  all.  (By  the  way, 
'Leska,  a  word  in  your  ear;  if  I  were  you  I'd 
cut  out  that  all  black  rig.  It  aint  becoming, 
girl.  Never  go  back  on  your  colors  as  long 
as  you  wag  a  foot.  You're  them,  and  them 
are  you.) 

With  her  propensity  for  occupying  the  stage 
centre  Miss  Suratt  seems  to  have  used  up 
nearly  all  my  Orpheum  space,  but  there  were 
other  ,i,ood  things;  lots  of  them,  for  this  is 
a  good  bill.  Harry  Kahne,  the  earnest  young 
mentalist,    gives    excellent    stuff    showing    re" 


markable  powers  of  concentration.  Albertina 
Rasch,  with  her  trained  European  graces  and 
her  brunette  foreignness,  and  with  her  three 
dependable  assistants,  makes  us  feel  as  if  we 
had  a  fragment  of  the  Russian  ballet  left  over. 
J-ohnny  Burke's  stuff,  "Drafted,"  we  have  heard 
before,  which  makes  not  the  slightest  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  and  degree  of  our  laughter. 
And  "Drafted"  has  the  further  value,  over 
and  above  its  extreme  comicality,  of  present- 
ing— by  means  of  healthy  ridicule — an  indict- 
ment of  the  staff  of  officials  who  permitted  in- 
numerable abuses  to  stand  during  the  drafting 
days,  when  numerous  precious  lives  needed 
to  be  safeguarded  in  the  camps  by  all  possible 
precautions,  since  the  toll  was  so  great  on  the 
battlefields. 

"Sam  and  Beatrice"  in  "Grey  and  Old 
Rose"  gave  a  pretty  dancing  act,  although  it 
seemed  to  me  that  little  Beatrice  overstressed 
her  kittenishness.  She  is  a  dainty  little  minia- 
ture of  a  woman,  and  does  not  need  to  so 
flagrantly  pile  on  the  juvenile  note. 

Flo  Lewis  is  good  to  look  at,  and  she  has 
cause  to  be  proud  of  her  illuminative  red  hair. 
Her  costume  was  dainty  and  so  was  she,  but 
her  act  was  rather  vague. 

True  Rice  is  a  fetching  young  man  with 
a  gift  of  humor.  He  writes  his  own  patter, 
and  it  is  good  stuff.  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad 
idea  for  Florence  Mayo  to  apply  to  him  for 
some  talk  material  to  be  used  in  the  Mayos' 
acrobatic  act.  The  lady  aspires  to  emulate 
"Dainty  Marie,"  but  she  must  get  better  ma- 
terial if  she  would  succeed. 


THE  SYMPHONY  CONCERT. 


San  Franciscans  have  become  very  proud  of 
our  local  symphony  orchestra.  For  ten  years 
the  organization  has  held  together,  and  has 
steadily  progressed  in  quality,  more,  particu- 
larly during  these  last  few  years  under  the 
leadership  of  Conductor  Hertz.  And  by  this 
time  its  reputation  has  ceased  to  be  merely 
local,  the  orchestra  now  being  rated  as  one 
of  the  group  of  similar  bodies  best  known 
throughout  the  country  for  recognized  excel- 
lence. 

This  orchestra  has  been  a  great  factor  in 
the  artistic  development  of  the  communitv. 
No  other  art  interest  has  steadily  appealed  tc 
so  numerous  a  body  of  people  as  the  sym- 
phony concerts  of  this  organization.  And  no 
matter  how  strong  the  rival  attractions  of  a 
musical  nature,  the  public  patronage  remained 
unaffected.  The  attendance  at  the  symphony 
concerts  is  always  overflowingly  numerous, 
the  directors  of  the  Musical  Association  hav- 
ing estimated  that  these  concerts  appeal  to 
the  tastes  of  some  six  or  eight  thousand 
people. 

Upon  these  people,  therefore,  devolves  the 
financial  responsibility  of  providing  for  the 
continued  existence  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  money  returns 
from  the  concerts  pay  considerably  less  than 
half  of  the  running  expenses.  Therefore  if 
this  splendid  organization  is  not  to  be  dis- 
solved into  thin  air  a  guarantee  fund  must 
be  raised. 

The  budget  for  the  orchestra's  next  season 
is  $175,000.  Deducting  the  $75,000  which,  it 
is  presumed,  will  be  the  returns  from  the 
concerts,  $100,000  is  needed.  Of  this  sum 
$55,000  has  been  pledged.  The  remaining 
$45,000,  it  is  optimistically  hoped  by  the  great 
body  of  patrons,  will  be  pledged  by  the  other 
fellows.  But  this  Micawber  business  of  wait- 
ing for  something  to  turn  up  won't  work,  for 
after  another  week  from  date  the  musicians 
will  be  signing  contracts  with  other  organiza- 
tions if  the  money  is  not  forthcoming  to  allow 
for  the  continuance  of  this  one. 

The  directors  of  the  Musical  Association 
have  made  a  step  toward  rousing  the  people 
out  of  their  sluggishness  by  allowing — follow- 
ing several  suggestions  handed  in — for  the 
pledging  of  smaller  sums  than  $100  annually. 
This  will  probably  help,  and  also  the  slow- 
growing  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
public  that  wt  are  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  something  choice  in  our  communal  life; 
something  that  it  required  years  and  training 
of  the  finest  type  to  bring  into  shape. 

Some  of  these  facts  were  placed  before  the 
audience  at  last  Sunday's  popular  concert  by 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Musical 
Association,  who  also  drew  the  attention  of 
the  audience  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  budget 
for  the  next  season  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  compared  to  tht 
budgets  of  half  a  dozen  other  of  the  leading 
orchestras  in  the  country. 

It  was  an  audience  of  magnificent  size  and 
immense  enthusiasm  to  whom  these  gentle- 
men spoke,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  douche 
of  cold  financial  facts  falling  athwart  their 
enthusiasm   will   stimulate   them   to   action. 

Hertz  presentee1  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
grammes yet  giver,  at  a  popular  concert.  Be- 
ginning with  the  overture  of  "The  Flyin" 
Dutchman" — a  composition  rarely  rendered— 
the  four  movements  of  the  Dolinanyi  Suite, 
opus  19,  followed.  Sibelius'  "Fi'nlandia"  pre- 
ceded the  pensive  beauty  of  the  "Dance  of  th-- 
Happy  Spirits"  from  Gluck's  "Orpheus,"  in 
which  Mr.  Anthony  Linden  rendered  the  flute 
obligate  with  a  roundness  and  lucent  love- 
liness  of  tone   that    fairly    ravished    the    ear- 


while  in  Bach's  "Air  from  G  String  from 
Suite  No.  3"  Mr.  Louis  Persinger  played  the 
the  violin  obligato  with  a  delicacy  of  tone  and 
pensive  beauty  that  was  fully  worthy  of  this 
lovely   and    loved   composition. 

The  most  popular  number  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  Pizzicati  from  the  Delibes 
"Sylvia."  This  was  played  most  brilliantly, 
with  a  joyous  spirit  expressed,  not  merely  by 
the  exhilarating  tempo,  but  by  an  intoxicating 
suggestion  of  the  mood  of  the  dance — that 
magic  mood,  so  well  recognized  by  the  com- 
poser, compounded  of  delight  and  an  inde- 
finable sadness. 

Gillet's  "Loin  du  Bal"  also  fell  into  the 
mood  of  the  audience,  which  demanded  en- 
cores   for    both    these    numbers.      It    was    the 
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An  Engineer  s 
Tribute 


This  company's  wise  foresight 
and  its  efficiency  of  operation  have 
been  emphasized  by  impartial  ex- 
perts in  the  course  of  the  present 
Purchase  Campaign. 

The  campaign  started  when  the 
Railroad  Commission  fixed  the 
valuation  of  the  properties  and 
recommended  that  the  city  buy  them. 

The  Commission's  action  followed 
painstaking  investigation  by  hy- 
draulic experts  acting  under  the 
Commission's  chief  engineer,  Rich- 
ard Sacnse. 

Mr.  Sachse's  report  to  the  Com- 
mi==;r'ii  pointed  out  with  what  wis- 
dom and  ioresight  our  city's  water 
system  was.  planned  and  built. 

For  instance,  after  explaining  the 
necessity  of  nearby  storage  reser- 
voirs for  Hetch  Hetchy  water,  Mr. 
Sachse  writes : 

"The  only  suitable  reservoirs 
actually  in  existence,  together  with 
potential  reservoir  sites,  are  the 
property  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company." 

Again,  such  was  the  condition  of 
efficiency  found  by  Mr.  Sachse 
throughout  the  Spring  Valley  sys- 
tem that  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  the  properties  desired 
bv  the  city  would  be  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition. 

J.  Waldo  Smith  of  New  York,  the 
builder  of  the  great  Catskill  water 
system,  found  the  same  condition  of 
efficiency  and  wrote  in  the  same 
complimentary  vein  of  the  value  of 
these    properties. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  our  ad- 
ministration of  a  great  public  trust 
accorded  this  worth-while  recog- 
nition. 

SPEHKG  VALLEY 

WATER     COMPANY 
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last  popular  concert  of  the  season  ;  perhaps 
the  last  for  good,  if  the  public  doesn't  wake 
up.  So  not  only  did  Hertz,  yielding  to  a 
benevolent  impulse,  repeat  the  Pizzicati,  but 
he  re-repeated  it,  besides  granting  an  encore 
to  "Loin  du  Bal."  And  now  it  remains  to  be 
seen   whether   we   deserved   it. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Lady  Victory,  a  White  Leghorn  owned  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  laid  750 
eggs   in   five  years. 


FRANK   W.    HEALY   Presents 

KEREKJARTO 

Phenomenal    Hungarian    Violin    Virtuoso 
and 

D'ANTALFFY 

Celebrated 

Budapest    Composer    and    Organ    Virtuoso 

at  the  Piano 

Thursday,  March  10,   Scottish  Rite  Auditorium, 

8:15    p.   m. 

Sunday,    March    1 3,    Columbia    Theatre, 

2:30  p.  m. 

TETRAZZINI 

And   Concert  Company 

Exposition    Auditorium, 

Easter    Sunday,    March    27,    2:30    p.    m. 

ALDA 

Famous    Metropolitan    Soprano 
Sunday,  April  3,  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium, 

2:30   p.   m. 
Tickets  for  all  concerts  on  sale  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s. 


SYmpWY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor 

CURRAN  THEATRE 

LAST  CONCERT 

Sunday,  2:45  p.  m. 

PROGRAMME 

Concerto   Grosso    Handel 

symphony,    G    Minor Mozart 

Sketch  of  the  Steppes  ot  Central  Asia.  ..Borodin 
Death    and    Transfiguration Strauss 
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NEXT  MON..  V.  EL\,  FRI..  &  SAT.  NIGHTS 
Wondrous    Revival  of  Lecocq's   Opera 

"  GIROFLE-G IROFLA  " 

With    Miriam    Elkus,     Reginald    Travers,    Jane 

Parent,    Ruth    Bates,    Ben   Purrington 

and    Chorus    of   40 

TUE.   &   THUR.   NIGHTS— MATINEE   SAT. 
Eugene    O'Neill's    Thrilling    Drama 

"THE  EMPEROR  JONES" 

"America's  greatest  play  by  America's  great- 
est   playwright." — ,V.    Y.    Tnbit  ne. 

RUTH  ST.  DENIS    FRI- A™~ £ar- 18th 

In    Programme    of 
DANCE  MUSIC  AND  POETRY 

Programmes    and    Tickets    at    Sherman,    Clay 
&  Co.'s. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Columbia  Theatra. 
So  great  a  reception  has  been  tendered  the 
production  of  "The  Sweetheart  Shop"  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  that  it  will  be  continued  for 
a  third  week,  beginning  with  this  Sunday 
night,  March  13th.  All  the  members  of  the 
cast  have  been  brought  here  and  they  have 
been  acclaimed  by  theatre-goers  who  have 
been  longing  for  a  clean  and  attractive  mu- 
sical comedy.  Harry  K.  Morton  is  a  born 
comedian  and  the  same  must  be  said  of 
Esther   Howard    in   the   stellar   feminine    role. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 

D.  W.  Griffith's  "Way  Down  East,"  with 
Lillian  Gish,  Richard  Barthelmess,  Lowell 
Sherman,  Burr  Mcintosh,  Mary  Hay,  Mrs. 
Morgan  Belmont,  and  other  prominent  players, 
will  start  a  return  engagement  at  the  Curran 
Theatre  tomorrow  night.  There  are  many 
factors  which  enter  into  the  success  of  this 
latest  of  the  Griffith  super-pictures,  but  none 
more  potent  than  the  wholesome  love  story 
of  Anna  Moore  and  David  Bartlett.  While 
the  ice  scenes  near  the  end  add  materially  to 
the  thrills  of  the  picture,  the  New  England 
love  talc  is  unquestionably  its  chief  charm. 

The  "Greenwich  Village  Follies"  will  come 
to  a  close  with  the  performance  of  tonight. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

"Beyond  the  Horizon,"  by  Eugene  O'Neill, 
accepted  by  all  critics  as  the  O'Neill  master- 
piece, is  at  last  ready  for  San  Franciscans. 
Beginning  next  Monday  night  at  the  Maitland 
Playhouse,  this  sensational  stage  story  that 
crowded  the  New  York  Theatre  for  more  than 
a  year,  will  be  produced  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Director  Arthur  Maitland. 

It  will  be  the  first  production  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  a  show  widely  commented  upon  by 
those  who  follow  the  stage. 

The  story  centres  around  two  brothers.  The 
poet  and  dreamer,  eager  tor  the  romance  of 
adventure  and  the  open  sea,  finally  weds  the 
girl  picked  out  for  the  wife  of  his  brother. 
The  plowman  born  goes  to  sea,  and  in  the 
end  there  are  three  ruined  lives.  One  can 
appreciate  the  possibilities  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican  tragedy. 

Theatre-goers  are  advised  to  make  their 
seat  reservations  early,  as  the  limited  capacity 
of  the  Maitland  will  hardly  accommodate  all 
who  wish  to  enjoy  the   performance. 

For  the  remainder  of  this  week,  including 
the  Saturday  matinee.  Henry  Sudermann's 
powerful  drama,  "The  Fires  of  St.  John,"  will 
continue  the  attraction   at   the    Maitland. 

The  Orpheum. 

Annan  Kaliz  with  a  brand  new  vaudeville 
idea,  the  allegorical  operetta,  entitled  "Temp- 
tation," presented  in  seven  scenes  and  with 
a  company  of  numerous  players,  mostly  femi- 
nine, is  to  headline  the  Orpheum  bill  which 
makes  its  first  appearance  next  Sunday  after- 
noon. Scenes  ranging  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  man's  history  until  the  present  day 
are  included  in  the  varied  locales  on  which 
Kaliz  and  his  company  will  draw  for  settings. 
Throughout  a  swift,  fetching  story  is  told  by 
means  of  verse,  song,  and  dialogue. 

story -telling,  singing,  and  jesting,  sur- 
rounded by  a  gay  monologue,   are  to  be  pre- 
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sented  by  Gene  Greene  himself,  Possessor  of 
an  infinite  sense  of  humor,  Greene  rambles 
from  one  subject  to  another  with  a  bit  of  im- 
personation, a  dash  of  travesty,  and  a  hilari- 
ous grimace. 

A  big  word,  "Inimitable,"  describes  Bessie 
Browning,  for  she  will  be  found  next  week  as 
a  personage  who  is  mistress  in  her  line  of 
vaudeville  work.  Miss  Browning's  method  of 
singing  appeals  to  a  wide  variety  of  tastes. 
for  she  knows  how  to  sing  a  song  in  as  inanv 
different  ways  as  there  are  different  ways  to 
cook  an  egg. 

Alfred  Latell,  famous  animal  impersonator, 
will  be  seen  in  his  favorite  role,  that  of  the 
"pensive  pup."  He  is  to  be  assisted  by  Miss 
Elsie  Vokes.  The  two  will  depict  a  comic 
romp  of  two  playmates.  Latell  was  in  nu- 
merous productions,  including  "The  Wizard 
of  Oz"  and  the  "Blue  Bird." 

Ray  Conlin,  sob-vocal  comedian  and  an  ex- 
cellent one,  is  to  apply  his  tonal  gymnasts 
principally  with  a  view  to  creating  laughter. 
Conlin  has  been  absent  from  vaudeville  a 
long  time  and  on  his  return  promises  some- 
thing entirely  different  in  the  ventriloquial 
art. 

"So  This  Is  Paris"  assert  Emerson  and 
Baldwin,  two  youths  who  just  have  returned 
from  a  successful  tour  of  the  world.  Jocu- 
larity is  intermixed  with  their  active  routine 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  inspire  constant 
laughs. 

Page  and  Green  are  to  include  many  dif- 
ficult feats  and  numerous  hilarious  absurdi- 
ties.    Both  are  said  to  be  clever  pantomimists. 

Valeska  Suratt,  herself,  and  her  players, 
with  Eugene  Strong  and  Grant  Sherman,  are 
to  continue  throughout  next  week  as  the  only 
holdover.  

Players  Theatre. 

"Girofte-Girofla"  will  be  given  a  sparkling 
and  modernized  presentation  at  the  Players 
Theatre  on  Bush  Street  next  Monday  evening, 
March  14th.  This  opera  will  be  the  alter- 
nating bill  with  "The  Emperor  Jones"  for  the 
first  week. 

Practically  the  same  cast  chat  made  "Rud- 
digore"  so  popular  in  the  fall  will  be  heard 
again  in  "Girofle-Girofla."  Miriam  Elkus  will 
sing  the  difficult  dual  role  of  the  twin  sisters 
and  Reginald  Travers  will  bring  freshness  to 
the  part  of  the  eccentric  old  father  of  the 
twins.  Others  in  the  long  cast  are  Ben  Pur- 
rington. Nelson  McGee,  Jane  Parent,  Ruth 
Bates,  and  Carl  Kroenke.  There  will  be  also 
a  big  chorus  of  forty,  and  the  augmented  or- 
chestra will  be  under  the  direction  of  George 
Edwards. 

Other  productions  scheduled  to  follow  dur- 
ing the  spring  season  are  "Jonathan  Makes 
a  Wish,"  by  Stuart  Walker  ;  two  of  Lord  Dun- 
sany's  plays,  "A  Night  at  an  Inn"  and  "The 
Queen's  Enemies,"  and  in  April  Ruth  St. 
Denis  will  appear  with  the  Players  in  two 
new  and  original  dramas  especially  written 
for   this   great   artist. 


Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sunday  afternoon's  concert  in  the  Curran 
Theatre  will  mark  the  close  of  the  1920-1921 
season  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. The  past  season  has  heen  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  organization, 
thirty-four  concerts  having  been  given  in  the 
regular  series  beside  sixteen  extra  concerts. 
of  which  nine  were  in  Berkeley,  three  in  Palo 
Alto,  and  one  in  San  Jose. 

For  this  last  concert  Alfred  Hertz  has  se- 
lected one  of  the  most  inviting  programmes 
of  the  season,  the  principal  feature  being 
Richard  Strauss'  tone  poem,  "Death  and 
Transfiguration."  The  symphony  to  be  given 
is  the  melodious  G  Minor  of  Mozart,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  programme  is  made  up 
of  Borodin's  "Sketch  of  the  Steppes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia"  and  the  "Concerto  Grosso,"  Opus 
3,  No.  1,  of  Handel. 


Coming  Concerts. 

Manager  Frank  W.  Healy  has  arranged 
some  truly  great  concerts  for  the  immediate 
future.  On  Thursday  night,  March  10th,  at 
the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  and  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  March  13th,  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  Mr.  Healy  will  present  for  the  first 
time  in  San  Francisco  Duci  de  Kerekjarlo, 
the  phenomenal  Hungarian  violin  virtuoso, 
and  Desiderius  d'Antalfiy,  celebrated  Buda- 
pest composer  and  organ  virtuoso,  at  the 
piano.  Kerekjarto  hails  from  Hungary,  "the 
land  of  violinists."  and  since  his  debut  he  has 
appeared  in  public  over  seven  hundred  times, 
playing  in  practically  all  the  European  coun- 
tries except  Russia  and  winning  uninterrupted 
and  consistent  success.  His  American  debut 
took  place  in  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  No- 
vember 2,   1920. 

Second  on  Mr.  Healy's  list  is  no  other  than 
Mme.  Luisa  Tetrazzini  and  her  concert  com- 
pany. Just  at  present  Mme.  Tetrazzini  is 
completing  a  tour  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and 
Manager  W.  H.  ("Doc")  Leahy  has  tele- 
graphed Mr.  He:  ly  that  never  in  the  glorious 
career  of  Mint  Tetrazzini  has  she  been  in 
better  voice. 

Mr.  Healy  is  obliged  to  state  that  owing  lo 
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the  great  demand  for  her  services  Mme. 
Frances  Alda,  leading  soprano  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  can  give  but  one  recital 
in  San  Francisco,  the  date  being  Sunday, 
April  3d,   at  Scottish   Rite  Auditorium. 

Tickets    for    all    concerts    are    on    sale    at 
Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Another  Ibsen  play  is  to  be  produced  at  the 
Maitland  for  the  week  commencing  March 
21st,  when  "Little  Eyolf,"  considered  one  of 
the  strongest  of  the  Ibsen  dramas,  will  be 
given   at  the  Stockton  Street  house. 


Early  seat  reservations  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  those  who  desire  to  enjoy  Eugene 
0'Neiir«;  masterpiece,  "Beyond  the  Horizon," 
at  the   Maitland  this  coming  week. 
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March  12,  1921. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Presidents  and  ex-Presidents  seem  to  move 
house  pretty  much  like  every  one  else.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  men  folk — al- 
ways nuisances  at  such  a  time — well  out  of 
the  way,  and  the  women  then  do  the  work. 
A  man  never  feels  so  entirely  superfluous  as 
when  the  household  gods  are  on  the  wing. 
Then  it  is  he  wonders  why  Providence  ever 
fashioned  him  out  of  the  primordial  dust 

The  Hardings  appear  to  have  followed  the 
usual  precedents  in  this  respect.     Mr  Harding 
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went  fishing— lucky  man.  Most  of  us  have  to 
stand  around  and  try  to  be  inconspicuous, 
but  the  dignity  of  a  President  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  costs.  Mrs.  Harding  stayed  at 
home  and  did  the  moving— no  small  job  when 
one  has  lived  in  the  same  house  for  thirty 
years.  A  Secret  Service  man  who  had  been 
sent  down  to  Marion  for  the  usual  guard  duty 
found  that  his  secrecy  became  no  more  than 
a  polite  fiction  when  Mrs.  Harding  was 
around.  After  a  lightning  transformation 
scene  that  would  have  been  creditable  to  the 
vaudeville  stage  he  found  that  he  was  a  light 
porter  and  he  was  distinctly  heard  to  warn  a 
newspaper  man  that  he  had  better  make  him- 
self scarce  unless  he  wanted  to  have  the  same 
role  conferred  upon  him,  too.  Mrs.  Harding 
stored  all  her  unwanted  furniture  in  the  house 
of  Dr.  George  T.  Harding,  and  the  house  it- 
self is  to  be  sold,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  furnish- 
ings that  are  not  to  be  kept.  But  quite  a 
number  of  personal  belongings  were  packed 
and  sent  to  the  White  House. 

The  Hardings,  like  all  other  presidential 
families  of  late  years,  will  live  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  White  House.  The  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  are 
usually  open  to  the  public.  Here  one  may  see 
the  various  sets  of  chinaware.  or  what  re- 
mains of  them,  that  have  been  used  by  past 
presidents.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  various 
rooms  used  for  entertainments — the  East 
Room,  where  balls  are  held,  and  the  Green 
Room,  sacred  to  diplomatic  functions- 
Hannah  Mitchell,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  has  a  word  to  say  about  the  White 
House  kitchen.  She  tells  us  that  it  has  been 
described  as  the  ideal  of  the  housewife,  al- 
though the  housewife  has  hardly  more  to  do 
with  it  than  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is 
scientifically  arranged,  with  an  eye  first  to 
cleanliness  and  then  to  the  preparation  of 
meals.  A  huge  range,  the  oven  of  which  is 
capable  of  containing  a  roast  of  the  largest 
size  and  of  baking  huge  pies  and  cakes,  oc- 
cupies about  half  of  one  wall  of  the  room. 
Above  it  are  shelves  for  holding  pans  and 
other  utensils.  An  immense  hood  completely 
covering  the  top  of  the  range  carries  objec- 
tionable vapors  directly  into  the  chimney. 

The  White  House  kitchen  may  be  said  to 
have  been  worked  on  half-time  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Wilson  tenure.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's illness  was  naturally  a  bar  to  much  en- 
tertaining and  there  were  other  factors  that 
had  a  decidedly  dampening  effect  on  the  usual 
White  House  festivities.  No  doubt  there  will 
be  a  change  in  this  respect  under  the  Harding 
tenancy.  Indeed,  there  are  high  hopes  to  that 
effect,  but  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  there 
will  be  any  elaborate  entertaining  unless  the 
Hardings  shall  wholly  change  their  present 
inclinations  and  tendencies.  They  are  in  no 
sense  fashionable  people,  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  try  and  seem  so. 


/^Wealth  of  the 
West 


A  S  the  West  is  bountifully  supplied  with 
raw  materials  with  which  to  feed  her 
factories.so  is  theWestemCoast  blessed  with 
a  chain  of  thriving  ports  through  which  to 
clear  and  receive  supplies  and  products  to 
and  from  foreign  markets.  The  develop- 
ment of  our  shipping  and  harbor  facilities 
is  characteristic  of  the  best  traditions  of 
Western  progress  and  enterprise. 

Each  year  it  becomes  more  apparent  that  a 
nation  depends  not  only  on  its  industries 
but  also  on  its  international  trade.  Here  in 
the  West  we  have  both  the  ports  and  the 
products  required  for  healthy  and  steady 
gtewth.  This  bank  has  long  placed  its  fa- 
cilities at  the  disposal  of  Western  shipping 
interests. 
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Mr.  Wilson  will  break  all  precedents  by 
continuing  to  live  in  Washington.  His  new 
house  is  on  S  Street,  and  while  it  is  a  good- 
looking  and  substantial  structure  there  is 
nothing  about  it  to  catch  the  eye.  It  has  a 
large  hall  and  a  colonial  stairway  leading  to 
the  upper  floors.  The  second  floor  contains 
some  attractive  living-rooms  and  there  are  six 
large  bedroms  and  four  bathrooms  on  the 
third  floor,  with  rooms  for  servants  above 
them.  The  house  has  been  furnished  from 
Mr.  Wilson's  old  residence  in  New  Jersey, 
from  the  White  House,  and  from  the  furni- 
ture owned  by  Mrs.  Wilson  in  Washington. 
The  nigs  and  the  larger  articles  have  already 
been  transferred  and  Mr.  Wilson's  books  and 
documents  are  on  their  way  from  the  White 
House.  Hannah  Mitchell,  already  quoted, 
says : 

"When  President  Wilson  went  into  the 
White  House  he  did  not  take  much  furniture 
with  him.  His  library,  however,  in  itself  no 
small  item,  was  one  of  the  important  fea- 
tures in  his  official  home.  It  was  installed  in 
the  Executive  Mansion  and,  like  all  libraries, 
only  on  a  larger  scale  than  most  of  them,  has 
greatly  increased  in  size. 

"To  many  persons  where  their  books  are 
that  is  home.  And  this  library  of  President 
Wilson  was  one  of  the  chief  things  to  be 
transferred  to  the  new  home.  Since  he  went 
to  Washington  President  Wilson  has  received 
many  gifts  both  from  persons  at  home  and 
abroad.  Mrs.  Wilson  has  also  been  the  re- 
cipient of  notable  gifts.  These  gifts  will  be 
part  of  the  home  on  S  Street.  One  of  the 
most  famous  is  a  tapestry  given  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
son by  the  people  of  France.  This  excellent 
example  of  its  art  has  hung  in  the  East  Room, 
it  is  said,  and  will  be  transferred  to  the  pri- 
vate residence.  The  tapestry  is  estimated  to 
be  worth  $75,000." 


Never  has  there  been  more  rivalry  in  the 
setting  of  new  fashions  and  fads  on  the 
Riviera  than  this  season  (says  the  Nice  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Herald).  One 
of  the  latest  fads  adopted  by  the  women  is 
the  wearing  of  monocles,  which  has  gained 
considerable  favor,  some  of  the  wearers  even 
having  adopted  a  dark  glass  monocle.  Smok- 
ing while  walking  out  of  doors  is  being  done 
quite  extensively  by  women  here,  but  one  of 
the  most  curious  sights  of  all  is  that  which 
has  been  brought  about  through  the  use  of 
ochre  face  powder.  Women  using  this  pow- 
der have  become  indifferent  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  no  longer  bother  about  using  a  para- 
sol. It  is  nothing  unusual,  therefore,  to  see 
a  girl  walking  along  without  any  protection 
from  the  sun  while  her  escort  carefully 
shades  his  face  with  a  gayly  colored  parasol. 

The  interest  in  gambling  has  been  intensi- 
fied by  an  astounding  run  of  luck  with  which 
one  man  was  favored.  This  man,  Robert 
Sievier,  the  English  horseman,  in  three  days 
succeeded  in  winning  more  than  $200,000  at 
chemin-de-fer  at  the  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo. 
It  is  said  that  this  is  a  record  for  winnings 
at  chemin-de-fer,  although  another  person 
once  had  an  equally  good  run  of  luck  at  bac- 
carat. 

Although  the  maximum  for  a  single  stake 
this  year  is  about  $4000 — double  what  it  was 
last  year — Mr.  Sievier  succeded  in  winning  as 
much  as  $100,000  in  a  single  night — and  by  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning  at  that. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


Mary  Anderson. 

On  November  25,  1875,  an  audience  was 
assembled  in  one  of  the  theatres  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  to  see  "the  first  appearance  upon 
any  stage"  of  "a  young  lady  of  Louisville," 
who  was  announced  to  play  Shakespeare's 
Juliet.  That  young  lady  was  in  fact  a  girl, 
in  her  sixteenth  year,  who  had  never  re- 
ceived any  practical  stage  training,  whose  edu- 
cation had  been  comprised  in  five  years  of 
ordinary  schooling,  whose  observation  of  life 
had  never  extended  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  provincial  city,  who  was  undeveloped, 
unheralded,  unknown,  and  poor,  and  whose 
only  qualifications  for  the  task  she  had  set 
herself  to  accomplish  were  the  impulse  of 
genius  and  the  force  of  commanding  charac- 
ter. She  dashed  at  the  work  with  all  the 
vigor  of  abounding  and  enthusiastic  youth, 
and  with  all  the  audacity  of  complete  inexperi- 
ence. A  rougher  performance  of  Juliet  prob- 
ably was  never  seen,  but  through  all  the  dis- 
proportion and  turbulence  of  that  effort  the 
authentic  charm  of  a  beautiful  nature  was  dis- 
tinctry  revealed.  The  sweetness,  the  sin- 
cerity, the  force,  the  exceptional  superiority 
and  singular  charm  of  that  nature  could  not 
be  mistaken.  .  .  .  Above  alL  her  magnificent 
voice — copious,  melodious,  penetrating,  loud 
and  clear,  yet  soft  and  gentle— delighted  every 
ear  and  touched  every  heart.  The  impersona- 
tion of  Juliet  was  not  highly  esteemed  by  ju- 
dicious hearers ; ;  but  some  persons  who  saw 
that  performance  felt  and  said  that  a  new 
actress  had  risen  and  that  a  great  career  had 
begun.  Those  prophetic  voices  were  right 
That  "young  lady  of  Louisville,"  was  Mary 
Anderson. 

It  is  seldom  in  stage  history  that  the  biog- 
rapher comes  upon  such  a  character  as  that  of 
Mary  Anderson,  or  is  privileged  to  muse  over 
the  story  of  such  a  career  as  she  had-  .    .    . 


Early  in  her  professional  career,  when  con- 
sidering her  acting  the  present  essayist  quoted 
as  applicable  to  her  those  lively  lines  by 
Wordsworth : 

The  stars  of  midnight   shall  be  dear 
To   her,    and    she   shall    lean   her  ear 

In  many   a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And    beauty    born   "of    murmuring    sound 
Shall    pass    into    her    face. 


-From  "Shadows  of  the  Stage,' 
Winter. 


by   William 


A  man  who  recently  died  in  Wheeling  was 
rejected  by  a  recruiting  officer  when  he  sought 
to  enlist  for  the  civil  war  because  of  his  ad- 
vanced age  at  the  time. 


COOK'S  TOURS 


The  Far  East 

Antipodes 

South  America 

Southern  Europe 

Algeria,  Tunisia 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 
53  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers 
454    California   Street,    San   Francisco 
Phones  Cable  Address 

Kearny  1070-1071  "DEWGRIP" 


PACIFIC  MAIL 

STEAMSHIP  CD. 


Under  American  Flag 
Passengers  and  Freight 
TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,   Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hongkong 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  to  Manila,  Saigon,  Singa- 
pore,   Colombo,   and   Calcutta 
PANAMA  SERVICE 
San  Francisco  &  Los  Angeles  harbor  to 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 
SHANGHAI-HONGKONG-CALCUTTA  SERVICE 
(Freight  Only) 
SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 
(Freight    Onlyl    via    Panama    Canal 
ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE  (Frrijkl  OJj) 
San     Francisco,     Honolulu,     Yokohama, 
Kobe,       Tientsin,       Shanghai,       Manila, 
Saigon,     Singapore,    Calcutta,     Colombo, 
Bombay.  Alexandria,  Bizerta,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Cristobal, 
Los    Angeles    harbor    &    San    Francisco. 
General   Offices,   508    California    St. 

Ticket   Office,    621    Market    St. 
Managing  Agents  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 


Balfour,Guthrie  &Co. 

San    Francisco   and   Los   Angeles, 

Portland,    Seattle,    Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  UNE  OF  STEAMERS 

To   and   From   European   Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  UNE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  FARES 

AT  ALL  TIMES 

30  Rides  at  the  cost  of  20 

FAMILY  COMMUTATION  BOOKS 
Good  for  six  months 

Ask  onr  Agents  or  write 
L-  H.  EODEBAUGH,  Traffic  Mgr. 

San  Francisco    Sacramento  Railroad  Co. 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 


r::a 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEONS'   INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

441  Sutter  St. — Entire  Building.    Telephone 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Douglas  4017 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


In  the  old  days  of  the  draft  an  examiner 
was  putting  Sambo  through  the  usual  course 
af  questions.  "Any  previous  military  ex- 
perience ?"  ''Lord,  yes,  boss,"  replied  Sambo. 
'Ise  an  old-timer.  Ise  been  shot  at  three 
times  befo'  they  ever  was  a  war." 


"Of  course  they  swindled  me  outrageously 
in  Paris,  but  I'll  say  that  they  were  mighty 
polite  about  it."  "Yes,  they  are  a  courteous 
people."  "One  chap,  especially,  the  worst 
jandit  of  the  lot — he  was  very  busy,  but  took 


A  Salient  Fact 

about  Gas  Heating 

• — is  that  it  is  rapidly  superseding 
other  means  of  heating — even  the 
less  expensive  ones — in  countless 
homes  and  places  of  business. 

That  fact  points  conclusively  to 
its  superior  advantages  that  far 
outweigh  any  considerations  of 
cost. 

Not  that  gas  heating  is  unduly 
expensive — it  is  really  very  eco- 
nomical if  properly  used — but  its 
great  convenience  affords  its  users 
a  continuous  enjoyment  of  com- 
fort with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  trouble.  The  meter,  of  course, 
records  the  difference  in  cost  ac- 
cording to  consumption. 

Various  types  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  gas  heating  equipment 
are  on  display  at  our 

INDUSTRIAL  GAS 

LABORATORY 
241   Stevenson  Street 

and  also  at  our 

HOUSE  HEATING  BUREAU 
445  Sutter  Street 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

San  Francisco  Division 
Telephone  Sutter  140 


twenty  minutes  of  his  time  helping  me  look 
up  words  in  my  English-French  dictionary*, 
so  that  I  could  tell  him  just  what  I  thought 
of  him." 


The  story  is  told  of  an  old  Southern 
colonel  who,  returning  home  after  a  consider, 
able  absence,  asked  a  friend,  "What's  the 
news?"  "Well,  the  legislature  has  passed  a 
law  makin'  it  a  crime  to  shoot  a  nigger,"  the 
friend  answered.  "You  don't  say !"  exclaimed 
the  colonel  in  some  amazement.  "In  what 
month  ?" 


Mother  always  kept  little  Tommy  up  to  the 
scratch  in  the  matter  of  grace  before  meals, 
and  she  made  no  difference  when  she  took 
him  to  tea  with  her  one  afternoon  at  a  res- 
taurant. She  said  to  Tommy  after  the  wait- 
ress had  served  the  tea:  "Now,  say  grace, 
please,  Tommy."  "But,  mamma,"  objected 
her  seven-year-old  little  son,  "we're  paying 
for  this,   aren't  we?" 


this  increase  to  his  exertions.  One  day 
shortly  after  the  stork  visited  the  minister's 
home  and  the  doctor  told  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren about  it  at  the  dinner-table.  His  little 
son  listened,  then  said :  "You  helped  to 
raise  the  minister's  salary  and  now  he  has 
bought  his  new  baby  from  you." 


The  junior  partner  had  been  on  a  visit  to 
a  distant  branch  office,  and  was  giving  his 
father  a  full  account.  "The  manager  there," 
he  said,  "is  apt  to  take  too  much  on  him- 
self. I  told  him  he  must  get  authority  from 
here  instead  of  acting  so  much  on  his  own." 
"Yes,"  said  the  senior,  dryly,  "so  I  gather. 
Here's  a  telegram  from  him."  The  telegram 
ran:  "Bad  gas  escape  in  cellar.  Please  wire 
instructions." 


Tommy,  a  small  Presbyterian,  was  being 
examined  in  the  catechism  by  the  visiting 
minister.  "What  is  meant  by  regeneration  ?" 
asked  the  divine.  "Why,  it's  just  being  born 
again,"  replied  the  victim  with  some  maternal 
prompting.  "And  wouldn't  you  like  to  be 
born  again  ?"  No  reply  to  this,  even  under 
parental  pressure,  until  finally  in  desperation 
the  truth  came  out :  "I  aint  taking  any 
chances  on  being  a  girl." 


A  clergyman  who  had  been  preaching  some 
miles  away  was  returning  home  at  a  late  hour. 
He  noticed  that  the  occupants  of  one  house 
had  left  a  window  open,  so  he  decided  to  warn 
them  and  perhaps  prevent  a  burglary.  Putting 
his   head   through    the    open    space,    he    called 

out:     "Hello,  good  peop "     That  was  all 

he  said.  A  pailful  of  water  struck  him  in  the 
face  and  as  he  staggered  back,  a  woman 
shrieked :  "Didn't  I  tell  you  what  you'd  get 
if  you  didn't  get  home  by  10  o'clock?" 


A  very  cultivated  Englishwoman  who  writes 
excellent  verse  and  who,  from  her  sense  of 
beauty,  still  clings  fondly  to  her  Swinburne 
and  Wordsworth — to  say  nothing  of  our  Whit- 
man— was  taken  to  a  Poetry  Society  recep- 
tion recently.  Not  liking  vers  libre,  she  is 
not  familiar  with  the  names  of  its  exponents, 
and  during  the  evening  the  name  of  Amy 
Lowell  came  up  for  discussion.  "Amy  Lowell ! 
Amy  Lowell !  Who  is  Amy  Lowell  ?"  she 
asked.  The  young  man  in  horn  spectacles 
gazed  and  her  scornfully  and  replied,  "Amy 
Lowell  is  our  leading  poet."  "Where,  may  I 
ask,  is  she  leading  you  ?'*  said  the  English 
lady. 


When  mother  bought  Laura  and  Harriet  a 
box  of  animal  crackers,  to  be  equally  divided, 
Laura  said :  "I  tell  you  what  we'll  do ;  we'll 
choose  letters."  "How's  that?"  asked  Har- 
riet. "I'll  choose  some  letters  and  you  choose 
some  letters  and  then  we'll  take  the  animals 
whose  names  begin  with  those  letters.  Quick 
as  a  flash  Harriet  exclaimed :  "I'll  take  'L.'  " 
Suspicious,  Laura  inquired :  "Why  are  you 
so  anxious  for  that  letter?"  "Because,"  re- 
plied Harriet,   "then  I'll  get  all  the  'Iphants." 


A  northern  Wisconsin  minister's  salary' 
was  extremely  low  and  the  village  doctor,  who 
who  was  on  the  church  board,  finally  had  it 
increased.  He  went  home  and  told  his  wife 
and   children   how   the  Rev.   Mr.    Blank   owed 


Stability 


i 


12  m'lls  and  48  distrib- 
uting points  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  in  the 
intermoantain  tenilorr. 


There  is  always  a  stable  assurance 
back  of  every  Sperry  Product  you 
buy — an  assurance  that  comes  from 
an  institution  with  a  reputation  for 
fair-square  dealing 

"Since  1852" 

The  tremendous  resources  and 
economic  advantages  of  a  coast-wide 
institution  like  the  Sperry  Flour  Co. 
are  always  apparent;  and  especially 
so,  in  times  like  these,  when  ever}' 
stabilizing  influence  counts — for 
good ! 


SPERRY  FLOUR  CO. 


Green,  Brown,  and  Robinson  were  invited 
to  Johnson's  Christmas  dinner.  On  the  way 
there  Brown  remarked  to  Robinson  and 
Green :  "By  the  way,  you  fellows,  I  just 
want  to  give  you  a  friendly  warning.  Beware 
of  Johnson's  champagne !"  So  when  the 
drinks  were  produced  Robinson  and  Green 
said  they  would  drink  nothing  stronger  than 
lemonade.  Much  to  their  surprise,  however. 
Brown  did  not  follow  their  example,  but 
drank  the  champagne.  So  on  the  way  home 
they  asked  him :  "What  really  was  the  mat- 
ter with  Johnson's  champagne  ?"  "Oh,  the 
quality  was  all  right,"  replied  Brown  quietly. 
"It  was  the  quantity  I  thought  was  deficient 
— not  enough  for  everybody." 


There  recently  entered  the  employ  of  a 
bank  in  a  Western  town  a  watchman  who  had 
come  with  splendid  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. The  president  of  the  bank  sent  for  the 
new  man  and  proceeded  to  post  him  as  to  his 
duties.  "Well,  Richard,"  he  said,  "this  is 
your  first  job  of  this  kind,  isn't  it?"  <rYes, 
sir."  "Your  duty  must  be  to  exercise  vigi- 
lance." "Yes,  sir."  "Be  careful  how  strangers 
approach  you."  "I  will,  sir."  "No  stranger 
must  be  allowed  to  enter  the  bank  at  night 
under  any  circumstances  whatever."  "No, 
sir."  "And  our  manager — he  is  a  good  man, 
honest  and  trustworthy ;  but  it  will  be  your 
duty  to  keep  your  eye  on  him."  "But  it  will 
be  heard  to  watch  two  men,  sir,  and  the  bank 
at  the  same  time."  "Two  men,  how  ?"  "Why, 
sir,  it  was  only  yesterday  that  the  manager 
called  me  in  for  a  talk,  and  he  said  you  were 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  town,  but  it  would 
be  just  as  well  to  keep  both  eyes  on  you,  and 
let  the  directors  know  if  you  hung  about  after 
hours." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

The  Patriot. 
I  profiteered  throughout  the  war, 
I  profiteered  for  two  years  more. 
And  when  the  people  asked  me  why 
I  kept  my  prices  up   so  high, 
I  told  them  that  I  had  to  make 
A  profit  for  my  country's  sake. 

And  nowadays  when  prices  fall, 
I   tell   the  people  one  and    all 
That  every  one  who  buys  and  buys 
Will   help   the  nation    stabilize. 
Be  prices  low,  be  prices  high, 
None  loves  his  country  more  than  I. 

— F.  P.  A.  in  New  York  Tribune. 


U.  S.  A. 


The  House  That  Dan  Built. 
A  chubby  little  architect  designed  a  tiny  bungalow, 
A  dainty  little  bungalow  with  seven  cozy  rooms. 
He    cautioned,    as    he    planned    the    place,    "Now, 
don't    let    anybody    know !" 
And  yet  I  fear  the  very  prints  were  sweet  with 
orange    blooms. 

He   sketched    a    charming    sitting-room,    a    sleeping 
porch,    a  smoking  den, 
A    parlor    and     four    living-rooms    of    exquisite 
design. 
With  striking  art  he  fashioned  it,  the  little  house 
o'    dreams,   but  then 
He  failed  to  plan  a  single  place  where  any  one 
might  dine. 

This    was    a    house,    you    understand,    where    love 
should  try  its  gauzy  wings, 
A  place   of   sweet   experiment,    a    winsome   little 
nest. 
The   naked   little  architect   was  thoughtless   of  the 
minor  things, 
But    kitchenettes     and    dining-rooms    are     small 
affairs  at  best. 

At  last  he  set  a-building  it.     I  think  he  called  the 
fairies  in 
To    serve    him    as    his    carpenters — a    whimsical 
conceit! 
Their  tiny  hammers  tapped  a  tune,  a  melody  from 
"Lohengrin," 
And  all  the  people  stopped  to  smile  who  passed 
along    the    street. 

— Perrin   Holmes   Lowrey. 


"A  successful  man  of  affairs  still  cherishes 
the  trunk  strap  with  which  his  father  chas- 
tised him  in  the  old  family  woodshed."  "A 
matter  of  sentiment,  eh?"  "Sentiment  and 
common  sense.  He  has  the  best  behaved 
boys  in  our  neighborhood." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 


Furniture  safely  moved  by 

BEKIN  S 

Every  mover,  packer  and  shipper 
in  the  BEKINS  service  was  em- 
ployed only  after  thorough  in- 
vestigation proved  he  was  trust- 
worthy and  a  careful  worker. 


Fireproof  Storage 
13th  and  Mission  San  Francisco 

Market  15 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  BIdg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FLR 

AHD 

PILING 


Redwood    Mills,   Humboldt    Bay,    Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  CaL 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  \V.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Franciico,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124  First   Street,    corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Douglas  5119  121  Second  Street 


A  $1200  STORY 
EVERY  WEEK! 

This  is  just  one  of  the  features 
of  the  Sunday 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Among  the  authors  contributing 
complete  novelettes  for  the  Chronicle's 
Sunday  Magazine  are: 

VICENTE    BLASCO-IBANEZ 

ARTHUR    TRAIN 

RICHARD   WASHBURN    CHILD 

GEO.   BARR  McCUTCHEON 

PETER  CLARK  MacFARLANE 

HUGH  WALPOLE 

BRUNO  LESSING 

LUCIEN   CARY 

JOHN  FLEMING  WILSON 

EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

WM.   ALMON   WOLFF 

WILL  PAYNE 

There  is  always  a  Blue  Ribbon  Serial,  as 
well,  by  a  standard  author,  and  many  special 
features  of  note. 


Argonaut  subscribers   may  have  the    f 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town   a 
during    the    vacation    season    promp:  : 
request. 
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Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

ALLEN'S 

FOOTEASE 

The  Powder  for  the    Feet 

This  Antiseptic, 
Healing  powder 
takes    the   fric- 
tion   from    the 
?  shoe,     freshens 
/-.*}  the     feet     and 
'  gives  new  vigor. 

At  night,  when 
your  feet  are 
tired,  sore  and 
swollen  from 
walkingordanc- 
ing,  sprinkle 

So  Easy  to  Use 

ALLEN'S  F00T=EASE 

in  the  foot-bath 

and  enjoy  the  bliss  of  leet 

■without  an  ache. 

Over  One  Million  Five  Hundred 
Thousand  pounds  of  Powder  for  the 
Feet  were  used  by  our  Army  and 
Navy  during  the  war. 

Ask  lor  ALLEN'S  Fool-Ease  to-day. 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of  the  social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay    of   San   Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the   following   department : 

The  marriage  is  announced  of  Brigadier-General 
Walter  Scribner  Schuyler  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Tamson  Stanton  on  the  3d  of  March  at  Del 
Monte,  California,  by  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Cutting, 
D.    D. 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  William  Timlow  and  Miss 
Emily  Timlow,  who  are  returning  shortly  to  Phila- 
delphia, after  having  passed  the  winter  in  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  James  Carolan  gave  a  reception  last 
Thursday  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Mrs.  Frank 
Lowden,  Mrs.  Harry  Poett,  and  Miss  Emily  Caro- 
lan received  with  the  hostess.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  Mrs.  Edward  Schmie- 
den, Mrs.  Denman  McNear,  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee, 
Mrs.  Harrison  Dibblee,  Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle, 
Mrs.  John  Mailliard,  Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs,  Mrs. 
W.  Hinckley,  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Beylard,  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  George 
Boardman,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury,  Mrs.  James 
Coffin,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Edward  McCutchen,  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Kittle,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  Mrs.  George  Boyd, 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  William  Tubbs, 
Mrs.  George  McNear,  Mrs.  William  Gwin,  Mrs. 
James  Cunningham,  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman,  Mrs. 
Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  George  Edward,  Mrs.  Perry 
Eyre,  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll,  Mrs.  Alexander  Eil- 
ley.  Miss  Emeli'e  Tubbs,  Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Miss 
Sara  Coffin,  Miss  Amy  Brewer,  Miss  Doris  Schmie- 
den, Miss  Sophie  Beylard,  Miss  Evelyn  Poett, 
Miss  Marian  Leigh  Mailliard,  Miss  Amanda  Mc- 
Near,   and    Miss    Elizabeth    Schmieden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ambler  Curran  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Wednesday  in  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  Their 
guests  were  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Kenyon  Joyce,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hays  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs.  George 
Pope,  and   Mr.   Rudolph   Spreckels. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Moore  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  at 
the  Burlingame  Country   Club. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Erskine-Bolst  gave  a 
dinner  Saturday  at  Tait's-at-the-Beach,  when  they 
entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  and"  Mrs.  Richard  Mc- 
Creery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Iselin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ambler  Curran,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril 
Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and 
Mr;.  Alexander  Rutherford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Jackling,    Mr.    and    Mrs.   Walter   Martin,   Mr.    and 


HORSEBACK  CLOTHES 
A  SPECIALTY 


TELEPHONE 
GARFIELD   3840 


ANTON  C.  JENSEN 

FOEMBRLY  OF  LONDON 

RIDING  BREECHES  A  SPECIALTY 


841 
Phelan  Building 


San  Francisco 
Calif. 


FOR  SALE 


A  Gentleman's  Estate 
A  Suburban  Home 
AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

One  of  the  finest  ranches  in  Santa  Barbara 
County,  stretching  from  ocean  to  mountains; 
has  about  a  mile  of  ocean  frontage  with  a 
splendid  beach;  2000  acres  of  highly  productive 
land;  a  living  stream  of  pure  mountain  water 
runs  through  the  property;  a  magnificent  canon 
with  large  quantity  of  oak,  sycamore,  and 
other  timber.  Walnuts,  lemons,  oranges, 
olives,  persimmons,  bean  and  hay  land,  fine 
pastures  for  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  All  build- 
in  ;s  and  equipment  necessary  on  the  property. 
Can    be    purchased    complete,    or    certain    por- 

=ons;  surveys  already  made  for  subdivision. 
j'js  large  country  estate  only  twelve  miles   from 

ity  of  Santa  Barbara   it  can  not  be  equaled. 

or     full     particulars,     terms     and     conditions 

->ply  to 

F.  H.  UNGHAM 


L 


10  West  Anaparou  St. 


Santa  Barbara,  Cat. 


Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A 
Folger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garett  McEnerney,  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Ritchie  Dunne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum, 
Pr  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion 
Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Havs  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Worden, 
Mr  and  "Mrs.  T.  O.  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald 
Rathbone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norns  Davis, 
Mrs  Butler  Breeden,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  Mrs. 
Frank  Johnson,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  Ethel 
Hager,  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker,  Miss  Celia  O'Con- 
nor" Miss  Maude  Fav,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss 
Lily  O'Connor,  Miss  Frances  Jolliffe,  Miss  Cor- 
nelia O'Connor,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Mr.  Frederick 
Kohl  \dmiral  Alexander  Halstead,  General  George 
Barnett,  Colonel  Thornwell  MulJally  Mr.  Joseph 
Redding,  Mr.  Philip  Paschel,  Mr.  Frederic  Mc- 
Near, Mr.  Walter  Filer,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Peters. 

Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  in 
Burlingame,  when  she  entertained  Mrs.  William 
Whitehouse,  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mrs.  Gerald 
Rathbone,  Mrs.  Parmely  Herrick,  Mrs.  Mountford 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Burden  of  New  York. 

Miss  Marian  Leigh  Mailliard  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  tea  at  which  Mrs.  Somers  Peterson 
and  Mrs.  Ward  Mailliard  entertained  Friday.  Re- 
ceiving with  the  hostesses  and  the  bride-elect  were 
Mrs.  Charles  Buckingham,  Mrs.  Howard  Naff- 
ziger,  Mrs.  Vernon  Skewes-Cox,  Mrs.  James  Hall, 
Miss'  Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss  Betty  Schmieden,  Miss 
Doris  Schmieden,  and  Miss  Mildred  Bright.  The 
guests  included  Mrs.  Ralston  Page,  Mrs.  Eyre 
Pinckard,  Mrs.  George  Pinckard,  Mrs.  George 
Bowles,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Franklin,  Mrs.  Edgar  Zook. 
Mrs.  Edward  Clark,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Mrs. 
Leonard  Abbot,  Mrs.  Ernest  Mailliard,  Mrs. 
Aimer  Newhall,  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard Ford,  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith,  Mrs.  Warren  Mc- 
Kibben,  Mrs.  Christian  Miller,  Mrs.  George  Wolff, 
Mrs.  Paul  Foster,  Mrs.  Denman  McNear,  Mrs. 
Alan  Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  Morse  Erskine,  Mrs.  Frank 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hooper.  Mrs.  Charles 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Wheeler,  Miss  Lynda  Buchanan,  Miss  Edith 
Slack,  Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer,  Miss  Louisiana  Fos- 
ter, Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  and  Miss  Katherine 
Wheeler. 

Complimenting  Miss  Eessie  Oler  of  New  York, 
Miss  Jean  Boyd  gave  a  luncheon  last  Friday  in 
San   Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Germaine  Vincent  gave  a  bridge 
party   last    Friday   evening. 

Mrs.  Walter  Martin  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Friday  at  the  St.  Francis,  when  she  entertained 
Mrs.  Ambler  Curran,  Mrs.  Hays  Smith,  Mrs. 
Laurance   Scott,  and    Mrs.    Templeton    Crocker. 

Mrs.  George  Rodolph  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  in  Oakland  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward   Campbell. 

Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  for  Captain  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Erskine- 
Bolst. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Wickham  gave  a  studio 
reception  last  Friday  for  Mine.  Povla  Frijsh. 
Their  guests  included  Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman,  Mrs. 
Harry  Williar,  Mrs.  Grayston  Dutton,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Younger,  Mrs.  Charles  Stanton,  Mrs.  Charles 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Hasket  Derby,  Mrs.  Frank  String- 
bam,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mrs.  Charles  Butters. 
Mrs.  Frank  Grace,  Miss  Frances  Jolliffe,  Miss 
Laura  McKinstry,  Miss  Edith  Livermore,  Miss 
Carol  Day,  Miss  Lily  O'Connor,  Miss  Frances 
Pikey,  Mr.  Lawrence  Straus,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Gardner. 

Mrs.  Clinton  Worden  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club.  Her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Alfred  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer Buckbee,  Mrs.  Philip  Bowles,  Mrs.  William 
Tubbs,  Mrs.  Willis  Walker,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller, 
Mrs.  Edward  Bosqui,  Mrs.  George  Whittell,  Mrs. 
Mark  Requa,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  and  Miss  Lily 
O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Warren  Hunt  was  hostess  at  a  bridge-tea 
Thursday  last,  when  she  entertained  Mrs.  George 
Ebright,  Mrs.  Frank  Hooper.  Mrs.  Harry  Dodge, 
Mrs.  George  Wolff,  Mrs.  Russet  Slade,  Mrs: 
Alfred  Ghirardelli,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Werner 
Lawson,  Miss  Elizabeth  Oyster,  and  Miss  Isabelle 
Jennings. 

Miss  Emelie  Tubbs  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  for 
Miss    Marian    Leigh    Mailliard. 

Complimenting  Mrs.  E.   B.   Bruce  of  New  York, 

Mrs.  Hewitt  Davenport  gave  a  tea  Monday  at  her 

home    on    Pacific    Avenue.      Her    guests    included 

Mrs.   Samuel   Stow,   Mrs.   W.    P.    Humphreys,    Mrs. 

Edward     de    Laveaga,     Mrs.     Hubert     Mee,     Mrs. 

]  Voohries    Bishop,    Mrs.    P.    L.    Morrison,    Mrs.    P. 

|  K.  Gilman,  Mrs.   Edward  Jack,  Mrs.  Daniel   Volk- 

i  mann,    Mrs.    Frederick    Kroll,    Mrs.    Ralph    King, 

I  Mrs.   George  Towne,  Mrs.  W.  H.   Lawrence,  Mrs. 

|  Arthur     Brown,     Miss    Johanna    Volkmann,     Miss 

|  Elsa    Schilling,    and    Dr.    Millicent    Cosgrave. 

Complimenting     Miss     Laura     Miller,     Mr.     and 
I  Mrs.    Bernard    Ford    gave    a    luncheon    Sunday    at 
|  their    home    in    Burlingame.       Their    guests    were 
1  Miss    Mary   Julia    Crocker,    Miss    Barbara    Kimble, 
I  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth   Watt,   Mr.    Grant  Black,   Mr.    Tallant  Tubbs, 
Mr.     William     Veach,     Mr.     Homer     Curran,     Mr. 
Leroy  Nickel,  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  and  Mr.  Geoffrey 
:  Ford. 

Colonel  Sydney  Cloman  gave  a  stag  dinner 
:  Thursday  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Redding.  His  guests  were  Mr.  William  Leib,  Mr. 
Daniel  Volkmann,  Commander  William  Van  Ant- 
werp. Mr.  Isaac  Upham,  Mr.  Vail  Bakewell.  Mr. 
Brendon  Brady,  Mr.  Alfred  Bettons,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Snyder,  and   Mr.    C.   D.  Johnson. 

Dr.  James  Eaves  gave  a  dinner  Sunday,  when 
he  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Volkmann, 
■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Witter,-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice 
j  Sullivan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Bowles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Swin- 
nerton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Somers,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Harry   Heehner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  dinner  Sunday 
at   their   home   in    Burlingame. 

Miss  Alice  Requa  gave  a  luncheon"  Tuesday  for 
j  Miss    Olive    Graes    of    Washington.      Her    guests 


were  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Mrs.  Daniel  Madden 
of  Portland,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Miss  Su- 
zanne de  l'Enclos,  Miss  Betty  George,  and  Miss 
Yere   de    Vere    Adams. 

Tudge  and  Mrs.  William  Morrow  gave  a  dinner 
at"  the  St.  Francis  last  week  for  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Wolverton  of  Portland. 

Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker  gave  a  tea  at  the 
Woman's  Athletic  Club  Monday. 

Mrs.  George  Howard  entertained  a  group  of 
matrons  at  her  San  Mateo  home  Wednesday.  Her 
guests  were  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  Mrs.  Clifford 
Erskine-Bolst,  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery,  Mrs. 
Selby  Hayne,  Mrs.  Albert  Rees,  and  Mrs.  Cuyler 
Lee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt  gave  a  bridge  party 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Divisadero 
Street.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood- 
worth  Self  ridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  Mac- 
Gavin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alan  Cline,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Lawson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Christin,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Empey    Robertson. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Dow  entertained  at  a  tea  Friday 
at  her  home  in  Piedmont  for  Miss  Dorothy 
Cawston,  whose  marriage  to  Mr.  Edward  Fennon 
will  be  an  event  of  Easter  week.  Receiving  with 
the  hostess  were  Mrs.  Frank  Moller,  Miss  Laura 
Miller,  Miss  Hope  Somerset,  Miss  Helen  Gray. 
Miss  Blanche  Harris,  Miss  Marian  Lyman,  and 
Miss    Marian    Small. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Zook  gave  a  bridge-tea  in  San 
Rafael  Thursday  afternoon.  Mrs.  Christian  Miller. 
Mrs.  Philip  Brown,  Mrs.  Harry  Evans,  Mrs.  Alan 
Macdonald,  Mrs.  Thomas  Brooke,  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet  Mee  were  among  the  guests. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Holmes  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  last  at  their  home  on  Buchanan  Street. 
Their  guest  included  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Black, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Rosenfeldt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Deering,  Mr>. 
Edward   Van   Bergen,  and    Miss   Carrie   Nicholson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hooper  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday,  when  they  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hewitt  Davenport,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duval  Moore, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Hammond,  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Abbott. 

Members  of  the  Pacific  Union  Club  entertained 
at  a  luncheon  last  Thursday  in  honor  of  Captain 
Clifford  Erskine-Bolst.  Mr.  William  Sproule,  Mr. 
John  Drum,  and  Mr.  Clinton  Worden  arranged 
the  affair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  entertained  at 
dinner  Saturday  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adolfo    Stahl   of  New   York. 


Loring  Club. 

The  programme  of  the  third  concert  of  the 
forty-fourth  concert  season  of  the  Loring 
Club,  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  15th,  at 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  includes  a  number 
of  compositions  for  men's  voices  of  much  in- 
terest. 

Among  the  a-capella  numbers  is  Edward 
German's  "O  Peaceful  Night,"  showing  that 
composer  in  a  mood  different  from  his  "Roll- 
ing Down  to  Rio,"  which  also  will  be  sung  on 
this  occasion. 

A  feature  of  the  programme  is  Mr.  Sabin's 
"A  Spring  Madrigal." 

Dudley  Buck's  "Nun  of  Nidaros,"  for  men's 
chorus  and  tenor  solo,  with  accompaniment  of 
strings  and  piano ;  Charles  Gounod's  "Song 
of  the  Golden  Calf"  ;  two  folk  songs  of  Sweden 
("Vermeland"  and  "Dear  Land  of  My 
Fathers")  ;  Genee's  famous  "Italian  Ballad.' 
the  solo  in  which  will  be  sung  by  Charles  F. 
Bulotti ;  a  ^roup  of  songs  by  Mr.  Bulotit,  and 
Arthur  Food's  "Serenade  for  Strings"  are 
some  of  the  other  items  on  the  programem. 

The  accompaniments  will  be  by  strings, 
with  William  F.  Laraia  as  principal  violin 
and  Frederick  Maurer  pianist.  The  concert 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Wallace  A. 
Sabin. 


Girls'  Recreation  Club. 

The  Girls'  Recreation  and  Home  Club 
opened  its  new  quarters  on  Wednesday, 
March  9th.  The  building  is  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Spreckels  residence,  2027  Howard 
Street,  and  its  commodious  and  comfortable 
arrangements  should  mean  the  extension  of  a 
work  that  has  already  done  so  much  for  its 
beneficiaries. 

The  Girls'  Recreation  and  Home  Club  was 
established  in  the  service  of  working  girls 
with  small  salaries.  It  provides  sleeping  ac- 
commodation, meals,  baths,  reading,  writing, 
and  recreation  facilities — everything-  in  fact 
that  constitutes  a  home.  It  is  sustained  en- 
tirely by  friends  and  well-wishers,  and  these 
would  be  far  more  numerous  if  the  qualit}-  of 
this  admirable  work  were  more  widely  known. 


The  Social  Service  Council  of  Canada,  an 
undenominational  body  operating  all  through 
the  Dominion,  has  as  its  object  the  nation- 
wide cooperation  of  provincial  motion-picture 
censors  in  the  matter  of  condemning  objec- 
tionable pictures. 


The  X-ray  is  used  in  airplane  construction 
to  detect  defective  materials,  weak  metal  cast- 
ings and  workmanship,  which  would  otherwise 
escape  the  eyes   of  an  inspector. 


GENTLEWOMAN  (who  is  a  graduate,  regis- 
tered nurse)  would  like  position  as  companion 
or  attendant  for  invalid  traveling  East  or  could 
escort  young  ladies  or  children.  Will  give 
services  for  sake  of  trip.  References  ex- 
changed. Address  "Nurse,'*  care  of  Dr.  W.  C. 
Baker,  2d  and  B,  San  Mateo,  Cal.,  or  phone 
Fillmore    1429,    San   Francisco. 


THE  PALACE  HOTEL 

for 


s 


ervice 

atisfaction 
miles 


A  wonderfully  effective 
combination 


Management  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  .  i  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 

Manager 
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San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  the  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ran  ch,  Santa  Barbara 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booths  for  Ladies 


FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

New  Quality  Luncheon 

228  GRANT  AVENUE 

THIRD  FLOOR        TAKE  ELEVATOR 

Phone  Douglas  4423 


The  School  for  Boys 
PIEDMONT  ACADEMY 

FINEST  SCHOOL  ON  COAST 

BOARDING    AND     DAY 

Piedmont,  California 


A  magnificent  brick  mansion,  most 
exquisitely  furnished,  is  now  for 
sale  and  we  will  gladly  give  full 
particulars  to   any  one  interested. 

Telephone  or  write  to 

A.  J.  RICH  &  CO. 

58  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


March  12,  1921. 
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ARE  YOU 


PHONE 


OU       (| 

Moving .' '  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  -  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to    and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
:he  whereabouts  of  absent  Calif ornians : 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Granard,  Lady  Moira 
Forbes,  Lady  Eileen  Forbes,  Viscount  Forbes,  Mr. 
Dgden  Mills,  and  Miss  Evelyn  Burden  left  for 
New  York  Saturday,  after  a  three  months'  visit  in 
Millbrae. 

Honorable  Myron  Herrick,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Parmely  Herrick,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
tVhitehouse  are  spending  a  few  days  in  Santa 
Barbara  before  leaving  for  their  homes  in  Cleve- 
and   and    New   York. 

Governor  Frank  Lowden  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Low- 
ien,  and  Miss  Harriett  Lowden  have  returned  to 
Pasadena,  where  they  have  been  spending  the 
winter  with  Mrs.  George  Pullman.  They  were 
visitors  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  last  week. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lyman  have  returned 
From  Del  Monte,  where  they  enjoyed  a  few  days 
last  week. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Ford  returned  last  week  from  Aus- 
tralia, where  she  has  been  visiting  since  before 
rhanksgiving  with  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Sydney  Ford. 
1'he  latter  are  now  entertaining  Mr.  anil  Mrs. 
Charles  Belden,  Sr.,  who  will  be  their  gue-ts  until 
Tune. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Rideout  have  returned  to 
Sausalito  from  Healdsburg,  where  they  are  build- 
ing a  summer   home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Clifton  and  their  children 
will  move  in  June  to  Palo  Alto,  where  they  have 
:aken   a   house   for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  George  Newhall  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Burlingame,  after  several  weeks  in  San  Fran- 
:isco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  King  will  leave  within  the 
Fortnight  for  their  ranch,  after  having  scent  three 
months  with  Mrs.  Joseph  King,  Sr.,  in  lqis  city. 
Mrs.  Edward  Barron,  Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  and 
Mrs.  Anderw  Carrigan,  Jr.,  have  returned  from 
a  short  visit  at   Del  Monte. 

Miss  Frances  Johnson  will  return  within  a 
fortnight  from  New  York,  where  she  has  been 
spending  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Minot  have  arrived  from 
New  York  and  they  are  visiting  in  San  Mateo  with 
Mr.    and    Mrs.   William    Devereux. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Forderer,  Mr.  Calvin  Til- 
den,  and  Mrs.  Howard  Morrow  are  enjoying  a 
sojourn  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  They  will  re- 
turn to  San   Francisco  after  Easter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill  are  home  again,  after 
a  visit   of   several    weeks    in    New    York. 

Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  has  returned  from  Los 
Angeles  to  her  home  in   Burlingame. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boiling  Lee  have  returned  to  New 
York,  after  a  visit  at  Pinehurst  in  North  Caro- 
lina. They  made  the  trip  South  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Suffern    Tailer. 

Mr.  Douglas  Alexander  has  returned  to  Port- 
land, after  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford 
Wilson    in  San   Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lansing  Tevis  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  New  York,  after  a  two  weeks'  stay 
in    San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  Will  Taylor  will  arrive  the  first  of  the 
week  from  New  York,  where  she  has  been  visiting 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    Chcever    Cowdin. 

Miss  Ethel  Jack  is  spending  several  days  in 
town  from  her  home  in  Monterey.  She  is  the 
guest    of    Dr.    and    Mrs.    Frederick   Kroll. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Lee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Langton,  Miss  Betty  George,  Dr.  James  Eaves, 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Penryn  Stanlaws 
have  returned  from  a  several  days'  yachting  trip. 
Mrs.  Adolph  Scheld  has  returned  to  Sacramento, 
after  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  Pickering 
in   this   city. 

Miss  Nettie  Hamilton  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  this  city,  after  a  several  weeks'  stay  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  will  return  April 
1st  to  their  home  in    Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  and  Mrs.  Warren 
Smith  are  en  route  to  Guatemala,  where  they  will 
join    Mr.    Smith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bothin  are  entertaining 
Mrs.  William  Babcock  at  their  home  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Wood  will  shortly  move 
into  their  new  home  in   Presidio  Terrace. 

Mrs.  Brooke  Sawyer  has  joined  Mr.  Sawyer  in 
Houston,  Texas,  after  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  Sawyer  in  Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sawyer  will  leave  next  week  for  Mexico  to  make 
their  home  in  Tampico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ford  and  their  children 
have  gone  to  Merced,  where  they  will  reside  for 
the  next  two  years. 

Mrs.  Hjalmar  Boyeson  will  arrive  within  a  fort- 


night from  New  York  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles    Stove!. 

Mrs.  Albert  Rees  has  opt-!.-  •  her  new  apart- 
ment on  Presidio  Avenue,  -vhere  she  will  be  domi- 
ciled   for  a  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crocker  are  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  a  brief  sojourn. 

Miss  Margaret  Buckbee  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert    Currey    at    their    ranch    in    Dixon. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  and  Miss  Isabelle  Gilmore 
of  Chicago   sailed  this  week    for  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Frank  Pixley  is  visiting  here  for  a  few 
days  from  her  home  at  Pebble   Beach. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Bruce  of  New  York  has  gone  to 
Merced  for  a  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loren  Van 
Home  before  leaving  for  the  East. 

Miss  Constance  Hart  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  a  visit  in   New  York. 

Mrs.  Charles  Buckingham  is  entertaining  at  her 
home  on  California  Street  Miss  Mildred  Bright 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  Austin  are  entertaining 
as  their  house  guest  Mrs.  Charles  Austin  of  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Cline  left  Thursday  for 
Seattle,   where  they   will    reside   permanently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Elliott  and  Miss  Ethel  Lilley 
returned  last  week  from  Honolulu,  where  they 
have  been  sojourning  for  a  month. 

Mrs.  Bowie  Dctrick  left  during  the  week  for 
Hilo  to  spend  several  months  with  her  son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hathaway  and  Miss 
Mabel  Hathaway  are  enjoying  a  brief  holiday  at 
their  country  place  on   Pebble  Beach. 

Miss  Hannah  Hobart  has  returned  to  San  Mateo, 
after  a  week's  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Lilley    in    town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Butte  returned  last  week 
from    Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  Lawrence  Newbold  have  arrived 
from  Baltimore  to  make  their  permanent  home  in 
San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs 
will  leave  shortly  for  Europe  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer abroad. 

Miss  Olive  Graes,  who  has  been  visiting  from 
Washington  with  Miss  Alice  Requa,  has  left  for 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  to  be  gone  several 
weeks. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Erskine-Eolst  left 
Monday  for  Santa  Barbara  to  enjoy  a  month's 
visit  before  going  to  New  York.  In  the  early 
summer  they  are  planning  a  trip  to  South  America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown  left 
Wednesday  on  the  Maui  for  a  month's  visit  to 
Honolulu. 

Among  Hotel  Oakland  arrivals  arc  Mr.  George 
D.  Harron,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  John- 
son,   Seattle. 

Included  among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Whit- 
comb  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Gerry,  Connecti- 
cut; Mr.  Robert  J.  Warren,  Mr.  John  A.  Evans, 
San  Diego ;  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Greene,  Portland ; 
Mr.  A.  T.  Hitchcock,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York; 
Mr.  A.  T.  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Sinclair,  Geneseo,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  McNeil,  Kenosha,  Wis- 
consin; Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Fo'som,  Detroit;  Mr. 
W.  B.  Larkin,  San  Rafael;  Mr.  George  Kings- 
bury, San  Jose;  Mr.  M.  Brinda  and  family,  Har- 
bin, Manchuria;  Mr.  R.  R.  Eachus,  Stockton;  Dr. 
A.  C.  Hart,  Sacramento;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D. 
Bosch,  Geyserville;  Mr.  J.  F.  Schmidt,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  include  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Schoppe,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Millard,  New  York;  Mr.  C.  L.  Her- 
bert, Salinas;  Mr.  George  Laus,  Denver;  Mr.  W. 
W.  Watterson,  Bishop,  California;  Mr.  James  L. 
Frieburn,  Alaska;  Mr.  T.  J.  Fields,  Monterey; 
Mr.  C.  B.  Blethen,  Seattle;  Mr.  F.  W.  Kellogg. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Clark,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Walter  N. 
Murphy,  Pasadena;  Mr.  Oswald  West,  Portland; 
Mr.  James  Wade,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  William 
Walker,    Los  Angeles. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  St.  Francis  arc 
Mr.  Frank  Newman,  Kansas  Ciry;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Seeley,  Seattle;  Mr.  1-rank  C.  iliggs,  Port- 
land; Mr.  J.  C.  Leiter,  Kansas  City;  Mr.  W.  J. 
C.  Wakefield,  Spokane;  Mr.  John  J.  Dempsey, 
Tacoma ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Lyons,  Chicago ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  J.  Boyd,  Minneapolis ;  Mr.  F.  M. 
Hatch,  Honolulu;  Mr.  A.  H.  Jeffery,  Omaha;  Mr. 
George  H.  Shaefer,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  Gar- 
nett  King,  El  Paso ;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Lemp,  St 
Louis;  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Braun,  Detroit;  Mr.  H.  A. 
Dickison,  Chicago;  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Rogers,  New 
York. 


Harry  Mestayer  Coming. 
Harry  Mestayer  will  be  the  star  of  the  com- 
ing presentation  of  Ibsen's  play,  "The  Wild 
Duck.'"  He  played  in  the  first  American  per- 
formance of  "The  Wild  Duck"  at  the 
Plymouth  Theatre,  New  York,  and  Thomas 
Wilkes  has  secured  him  for  the  big  produc- 
tion of  the  play  to  be  sent  on  tour.  Mary  Mc- 
Allister will  be  seen  in  the  role  of  the  young 
girl. 


A  pool  of  asphalt  about  500  feet  in  diame- 
ter exists  six  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, which  comprises  a  great  field  for  the 
natural  history  student.  The  place  is  a  veri- 
table trap  set  by  nature  to  catch  all  kinds  of 
luckless  animals.  A  foot  once  caught  in  it, 
all  struggles  to  escape  are  hopeless.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  pool  is  filled  with  the  remains 
of  animals  of  all  ages,  and  some  surprising 
discoveries  have  been  made  among  the  speci- 
mens brought  to  light. 


No  vessel  of  any  nationality  may  enter  a 
United  States  port  or  come  within  the  three- 
mile  limit  bearing  intoxicating  liquor  in  tran- 
sit without  being  liable  to  seizure  under  the 
Volstead  Act,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 


Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company. 

Excepting  Chicago  and  New  York,  this  city 
is  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  that  will 
have  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company  for 
a  two  weeks'  engagement.  Nowhere  else  was 
there  deemed  sufficient  interest  in  the  highest 
class  grand  opera  to  make  possible  an  en- 
gagement  of  that    length. 

One  hundred  public-spirited  San  Francisco 
music  lovers  and  business  houses  have  com- 
bined to  guarantee  to  the  Chicago  Opera  As- 
sociation a  return  of  $200,000  for  the  two 
weeks.  Already  the  demands  for  tickets  are 
piling  up  in  the  office  of  Selby  C.  Oppen- 
heimer,  upon  whose  able  shoulders  fall  the 
immense  task  of  management  for  the  San 
Francisco   season. 

The  names  of  most  of  the  Chicago  com- 
pany's stars  are  household  words.  Excepting 
Caruso,  no  opera  singer  in  the  world  is  better 
known  than  Mary  Garden,  the  first  woman  in 
the  world  to  become  the  active  managing 
head  of  a  great  opera  company.  At  the  same 
time  she  sings  her  usual  roles  in  even  better 
voice  than  ever  before  and  with  an  art  that 
called  forth  volumes  of  praise  from  the  New 
York  musical  critics,  who  at  first  were  skep- 
tical of  anything  that  sought  to  compete  with 
the  Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  Company  right 
in  the  Metropolitan's  home  city.  Audiences 
that  filled  every  seat  and  every  inch  of  stand- 
ing room  for  every  performance  attested  the 
triumph  of  Mary  Garden  and  her  co-stars  and 
company  during  the  six  weeks'  stay  in  New 
York. 

Rosa  Raisa,  Frieda  Hempel,  Lucien  Mura- 
tore,  Baklanoff,  Bonci,  Rimini,  Dufranne, 
Cyrena  Van  Gordon,  Eduard  Johnson,  Charles 
Marshall,  Forest  Lamont,  Riccardo  Martin, 
Conductor  Georgio  Polacco,  Stage  Director 
Jacques  Coini — these  are  names  to  conjure 
with  in  the  operatic  world,  but  they  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story  of  the  Chicago  company's 
success.  Consider  such  names  as  these  in  the 
supporting  roles:  Margery  Maxwell,  Dorothy 
Francis,  Nicolay,  Lazzari,  Trevisan,  Civai, 
and  Mojica.  A  further  reason  for  the  com- 
pany's success  is  the  splendid  chorus  of 
seventy-five  and  the  orchestra  of  seventy, 
which  has  been  proclaimed  by  critics  as  su- 
perior to  the  Metropolitan  company's  or- 
chestra. 

Following  are  the  cast  and  principals  for 
the  engagement : 

Monday,  April  11th,  "Otello" — Rosa  Raisa, 
Charles  Marshall,  Rimini. 

Tuesday,  April  12th,  "Carmen" — Mary  Gar- 
den,   Muratore,   Eaklanoff. 

Wednesday,  April  13th,  "Traviata" — Frieda 
Hempel,  Bonci,  Rimini. 

Thursday,  April  14th,  "Amore  Dei  Tre  Re" 
— Garden,  Edward  J  ohnson,  Baklanoff ,  Laz- 
zari. 

Friday,  April  15  th,  "Trovatore" — Raisa, 
Van  Gordan,  Lamont,  Rimini. 

Saturday  Matinee,  April  1 6th,  "Martha" — 
Hempel,    Bonci,   Lazzari. 

Saturday  Night,  April  16th,  "Faust" — Gar- 
den, Muratore,  Dufranne. 

Monday,  April  18th,  "Rigoletto" — Hempel, 
Bonci,    Rimini. 

Tuesday,  April  19th,  "Cavalleria" — Raisa, 
Lamont,  Defrere.  "Pagliacci" — Muratore,  Ri- 
mini,  Maxwell. 

Wednesday,  April  20th,  "Thais" — Garden, 
Martin,  Dufranne. 

Thursday,  April  21st,  "Lohengrin"  fin  Eng- 
lish)— Raisa,  Van  Gordan,  Johnson,  Bakla- 
noff. 

Friday,  April  22d,  "Elisir  D'Amore" — Hem- 
pel,   Bonci,   Rimini. 

Saturday  Matinee,  April  23d,  "Monna 
Vanna" — Garden,   Muratore,    Baklanoff. 

Saturday  Night.  April  23d,  "Tosca" — Raisa, 
John-son,    Rimini. 


Experiments  have  proved  that  various  tree- 
like plants,  bamboo  and  shrubby  grasses,  can 
be  made  into  paper. 


Peasants  Life  in  Serbia. 
To  the  American  visitor,  accustomed  to  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life,  it  is  a  source  of 
wonderment  how  the  peasants  and  poor  of  the 
Balkans  are  able  to  exist  on  the  meagre  food 
they  have.  Corn  bread  of  poor  quality  forms 
the  diet  of  a  large  part  of  the  village  popula- 
tion. This  slender  diet  produces  robust 
bodies,  strong  muscles  and  rosy  cheeks.  The 
old  adage  that  bread  is  the  staff  of  life  finds 
best   proof   here. 

On  the  whole,  the  poor  of  the  Balkan  coun- 
tries have  an  unusually  hard  lot  in  life.  Their 
poverty  is  practically  permanent.  Their  plight 
seems  to  excite  little  sympathy  from  those 
who  are  well  off.  There  is  a  calloused  indif- 
ference to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  which 
strikes  an  American  as  almost  heartless.  In 
few  if  any  of  the  Balkan  States  does  the  gov- 
ernment make  any  provision  for  the  care  of 
the  poor.  This  work  in  the  past  has  been 
left  largely  to  foreign  relief  agencies  and  pri- 
vate charitable  organizations. 

The  eight-hour  working  day,  so  common  in 
the  United  States,  is  unknown  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Balkans.  The  peasant  works 
from  sunrise  until  after  dark.  He  is  -so  bent 
and  weather-scarred  that  he  looks  twice  his 
age  after  thirty.  In  some  cases  he  belongs  to 
nomadic  tribes  and  leads  an  existence  un- 
known in  the  country  districts  of  America. 
At  night  one  often  passes  whole  wagon-loads 
of  them  on  the  road  going  from  town  to 
town.     Every  man  is  asleep  on  the  top  of  his 


fable  Talk? 


"I'm  so  glad  to  be  back  in  San 
Francisco,  Bob !  " 

"Well,  San  Francisco  is  glad 
to  hear  it.  We  feared  wo 
couldn't  please  you  after  your 

gay  Eastern  winter." 

"Bob,  listen,  I  didn't  have  one 
bit  better  time  in  New  York 
than  I've  had  here  in  San 
Francisco.  I'm  just  longing 
for  another  dance  up  in  the 
Sun  Lounge." 

"Let's  have  Lois  and  Ted  dine 
here  with  us  next  Saturday 
evening  and  then  go  up  to  the 
bun  Lounge  to  dance.  Will 
you?" 

"Oh,  Bob,  I'd  love  it!" 


Delicious  Dinner 

SI- 50  the  plate 

Dancing  in  the  Sun  Lounge  1 

No  cover  charges. 

J.  H.  van  Home 

Manager  _mB 


Hotel\\ftitcomb 


AFCIVtC   CENTER. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


load,    and    is    not    disturbed    by    thoughts    of 
burglars   or  highwaymen. 

The  peasant  removes  his  hat  to  every  one 
better  dressed  than  himself  and  gets  his  ox- 
cart off  the  road  for  every  automobile  that 
passes.  He  is  a  simple,  honest,  home-loving 
person,  with  much  homely  virtue.  The  peas- 
ant women  have  enormous  families  of  chil- 
dren, about  half  of  whom  survive  the  rigors 
of  child  life  in  the  extreme  conditions  that 
prevail  in  the  Balkans.  Cottages  of  the  peas- 
ants are  crude  structures  with  thatched  roofs 
and  mud  walls.  But  they  contrive  to  adorn 
them  with  attractive  exteriors. 


Ancient  City  of  Aztalan. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Crawford  River,  three 
miles  from  Lake  Mills,  in  Jefferson  County, 
Wisconsin,  a  Milwaukee  Museum  exploring 
party  is  excavating  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Aztalan,  whose  history,  origin,  and 
people  are  one  of  the  mysteries  of  this  conti- 
nent. Aztalan  was  discovered  in  1836  and 
hastily  surveyed  by  N.  F.  Hyer.  He  named 
the  ancient  city  Aztalan  because,  according  to 
Humboldt,  the  Aztecs  had  a  tradition  that 
their  ancestors  came  from  the  north.  The  re- 
mains of  the  city  then  were  inclosed  in  a 
wall  of  earth  and  grass  clay  bricks.  The 
ridge  or  wall  extended  around  three  sides  of 
an  irregular  parallelogram,  the  west  side  of 
the  Crawford  River  forming  the  fourth  side 
on  the  east.  It  inclosed  eighteen  acres.  The 
ridge,  when  surveyed  by  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham  in 
1850,  was  631  feet  long  at  the  north,  1419  feet 
at  the  west  end  and  705  on  the  south.  It 
was  twenty-two  feet  wide  and  from  one  foot 
to  five  in  height.  It  is  now  reduced  to  about 
three  feet.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that 
the  ancient  works  were  used  as  a  place  for 
holding  religious  festivals,  the  pyramidal 
mounds  within  the  inclosing  walls  being  the 
places  of  sacrifices.  They  are  like  the  tcocalli 
of  Mexico.  Judging  from  its  isolated  loca- 
tion, it  is  supposed  that  the  city  was  a  sort 
of  Mecca  to  which  a  periodical  pilgrimage  was 
prescribed  by  the  religion  of  those  ancient 
people.  The  excavators  have  found  the 
charred  remains  of  human  bones. 


An  early  Rembrandt,  the  authenticity  of 
which  is  vouched  for  by  several  well-known 
experts,  has  been  discovered  in  a  little  town 
in  the  Harz.  The  picture,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  painted  in  the  year  1630  or  1631, 
is  executed  upon  an  octagonal  oak  panel  meas- 
uring twenty-two  inches  in  height  by  sixteen 
inches  in  width.  The  subject  is  an  old  man 
of  distinguished  appearance.  The  picture  is 
still  in  its  original  pinewood  frame  overlaid 
with  horn,  which  is  declared  by  one  expert 
to  have  been  specially  made  accorc: 
Rembrandt's   instructions. 


The  cost  of  one  battleship  would   s. 
lives  of  three  and  a  half  million  starving 
dren   in   the  war-devastated   areas   of   En. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Yes,  sir!  I  believe  in  America  for  the 
Americans 1"  "Ah !  But  first  catch  your 
Americans." — New   York  Sun. 

"Father,  didn't  you  ever  get  licked  when 
you  were  a  boy?"  "Indeed  I  did.^  "Well, 
then,  what's  the  use  trying  it  on  me." — Judge. 

James— May  I  kiss  you?  Eileen— They  say 
kissing  tends  to  the  propagation  of  microbes. 
James — Well,  you  kiss  me,  then.  I'm  not 
afraid  of  them. — Carolina  Tar  Baby. 

Wife — Promise  me  that  you  won't  marry 
again  if  I  should  die?  Husband— Willingly ! 
Wife — Wretch!  Do  you  mean  you  haven't 
been  happy  with  me? — Munich  Fliegende 
Blatter. 

"I  have  called,  sir,  to  see  if  you  will  renew 
your  subscription  to  our  society  for  convert- 
ing the  heathen.  Last  year  you  gave  six- 
pence." "What !  Aren't  they  converted  yet  ?" 
— London   Opinion. 

First  French  Gentleman  (in  a  cafe) — 
What !  You  let  an  American  tourist  kiss  your 
wife  and  not  say  a  word?  Second  Ditto — 
What  do  you  want  me  to  say?  I  can't  speak 
English. — American  Legion   Weekly. 

"I've  borrowed  our  neighbor's  phonograph 
for  this  evening."  "Giving  a  party?"  "No, 
but  by  thunder,  I'm  going  to  have  one  quiet 
evening  at  home  this  winter." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I'll  never  loan  one  of  my  pianos  to  a 
burlesque  company  again,"  declared  the  manu- 
facturer. "Why  not?"  "By  comparison  the 
legs  of  the  instrument  looked  fragile." — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"I  don't  like  these  'pay-as-you-leave'  street- 
cars." "Why  is  that?"  "If  you  accidentally 
become  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  on 
them,  you  are  always  under  obligations." — 
Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  I  heard  the 
other  day  in  a  smoking-car."  "Don't  tell  it 
here.  There  are  ladies  present."  "Umph ! 
There  were  ladies  present  in  the  smoking- 
car." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Customer — I  say — do  you  ever  play  any- 
thing by  request?  Delighted  Musician — Cer- 
tainly, sir.  Customer — Then  I  wonder  if 
you'd  be  so  good  as  to  play  a  game  of  domi- 
noes until  I've  finished  my  lunch? — Punch. 

Actor-Manager  of  Touring  Company — Con- 
found our  luck !  The  leading  lady  has  de- 
serted us  in  our  hour  of  need — eloped  with  the 


What  Is  Life 


A  pendulum  that  swings  between  a  smile  and  a  tear. 

A  fire  that  kindles  and  sparkles,  but  leaves  the  mouldering 
ashes  soon. 

A  halt  in  the  waste,  then  back  to  that  from  which  we 
sprung. 

A  child-blown  bubble. 

A  poor  player  who  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage  and  is 
heard  no  more. 

And  each  of  us  know  with  Ingersoll  "that  whether  in  mid 
ocean  or  by  the  shore  or  midst  the  breakers  at  the  mast  a  wreck 
must  mark  the  end  of  one  and  all." 


Have  you  provided  for  your  family  so  that  when  your  end 
has  arrived  your  valuable  papers  will  be  in  a  place  where  none 
but  the  proper  parties  may  get  them. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
crocker  building 

Management 
John  F.  Cunningham 


ostler  from  yonder  public-house— on  this  of 
all  evenings,  when  the  audience  threatens  to 
outnumber  the  cast. — Punch. 

Fond  Father — Before  I  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage I  must  know  this  young  man's  qualifica- 
tions. Now,  has  he  great  strength,  endur- 
ance? Can  he  keep  on  his  feet  despite  en- 
tangling influences?  Has  he  balance,  poise? 
Fanette — Oh,  yes,  daddy !  Reggie  foxtrots 
divinely ! — Life. 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me,"  said  the  agent, 
who  had  been  a  long  time  on  Mr.  Snaggs' 
trail,  "what  is  your  objection  to  having  your 
life  insured?"  "Well,  I  don't  mind  telling 
you,"    replied    Snaggs.      "The    idea    of    being 


more  valuable  dead  than  alive  is  distastefull 
to  me." — Tit-Bits. 

Blind  Beggar  (who  has  been  advised  to  go\\ 
to  work) — And  what  would  you  have  me  workl 
at — me  being  blind  from  birth?  Old  Gentle-i 
man — Why,  my  friend,  many  of  your  col-l 
leagues  have  succeeded  splendidly  as  diplo-fl 
mats. — Parts  L' Illustration. 

Motorist  (after  Hitting  pedestrian) — You 
were  trying  to  cross  the  middle  of  the  block.[j 
Pedestrian — What  difference  does  it  make?B 
If  I  cross  at  the  corner  you  will  knock  mci 
into  the  middle  of  the  block,  and  we  mighty 
just  as  well  begin  there. — St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  ' 
patch. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and 
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merits  of  class  hatreds.  A  few  years  ago  it  would  have 
passed  nemine  contradicente  and  to  the  cheers  of  the 
gallery.  But  now  it  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  criti- 
cism, and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  not  even  the 
ravings  of  Governor  Stephens  could  save  it.  It  passed, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth,  and  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  another  such  bill  will  not  soon  be  presented. 
The  state  expenditures  are  now  under  severe  scrutiny 
and  the  whole  of  the  Johnsonian  system  has  been  chal- 
lenged. It  is  a  gratifying  revival  of  public  opinion, 
perhaps  even  an  assurance  that  the  demagogues  of  the 
future  will  not  be  taken  at  their  own  valuation. 
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A  Rebuff  to  Johnsonism. 

Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  there  was  something 
like  a  revolution  in  the  government  of  the  state.  It 
was  devised  and  led  by  Governor  Hiram  Johnson,  who 
so  far  imposed  upon  the  credulities  of  the  people  that 
he  was  permitted  without  let  or  hindrance  to  establish 
a  system  of  political  debauchery  and  intimidation  far 
worse  than  the  organization  that  he  had  overthrown. 
It  was  worse  in  its  political  influences,  and  it  was  far 
more  offensive  to  political  decencies  because  it  added 
the  vice  of  hypocrisy  to  the  other  and  more  open 
offenses  of  venality  and  corruption. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Governor  Johnson  was 
practically  unopposed  during  the  years  of  his  dictator- 
ship, for  that  is  precisely  what  it  was.  There  were  no 
protests  as  he  used  the  public  funds  to  build  up  a  ma- 
chine that  should  be  absolutely  subservient  to  his  will. 
He  created  public  offices  by  the  score  and  he  filled 
them  with  his  own  creatures.  He  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  monstrous  expenditures  under  which  we  are  now 
suffering,  and  he  did  all  this  without  exciting  opposition 
and  with  the  silent  acquiescence  of  virtually  all  the 
newspapers  of  the  state  with  the  exception  of  the  Argo- 
naut. There  has  seldom  been  a  public  so  credulous  or 
so  abject. 

But  there  seems  to  have  been  an  awakening.  The 
King  bill  was  exactly  along  the  lines  of  Johnsonian 
politics  with  its  appeal  to  mob  passions  and  its  incite- 


Miss  MacSwiney's  Pilgrimage. 

The  reception  to  Miss  MacSwiney  was  a  piece  of 
poor  stage  play  with  the  mechanism  in  full  view. 
There  was  the  usual  routine  of  parades,  teas,  and 
official  audiences,  but  the  public  at  large  was  bored  and 
indifferent.  Every  one  knew  exactly  what  would  hap- 
pen and  it  happened. 

Presently  we  shall  awaken  to  the   mischievous  asi 
ninity  of  such  proceedings  as  these.     Sincerity  some 
times  gives   a  sort  of  dignity  even  to  folly,  but  here 
there  is  not  even  sincerity  except  among  a  few  irrecon 
cilables  who  try  to  compensate  by  noise  for  their  igno 
ranee  and  malice.     The  average  official  of  the  Rolph 
type   cares  nothing  about  Ireland.     He   cares  nothing 
about  anything  except  votes,  and  to  shout  for  Ireland 
is  a  recognized  part  of  the  business  of  getting  votes. 
It  is  on  the  programme. 

But  the  programme,  we  may  suppose,  will  be  changed 
as  soon  as  a  responsible  Americanism  shall  make  itself 
felt  in  civic  affairs.  The  community  that  persistently 
makes  a  fool  of  itself  is  doing  an  injury  to  the  nation, 
degrading  its  dignity,  and  lowering  its  reputation. 
Surely  there  is  no  one  quite  so  foolish  as  to  suppose 
that  the  hysterias  of  Miss  MacSwiney  and  her  fol- 
lowers, the  escorts,  the  brass  bands,  the  committees,  and 
the  receptions  can  have  the  smallest  effect  upon  other 
peoples  except  to  make  them  laugh  and  to  destroy 
whatever  influence  may  rightly  belong  to  the  true  public 
opinion  of  America.  National  dignity  is  an  asset  of 
incalculable  value  in  the  conduct  of  the  world's  affairs. 
We  can  not  afford  to  be  labeled  as  vulgarians,  always 
ready  to  dance  to  any  tune  set  by  adventurers,  easy 
victims  to  the  wiles  of  those  who  say  one  thing  and 
mean  something  quite  different,  who  use  the  shield  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  to  hide  something  worse  than  Sinn  Fein 
Why  should  we  acclaim  Miss  MacSwiney?  Has  she 
ever  done  anything  for  Ireland  unless  it  be  to  receive 
good  pay  for  a  pleasant  excursion  on  a  British  passport? 
It  is  surely  hard  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  that 
her  brother  committed  suicide.  But  is  there  any  other 
ground? 

And  it  may  be  asked  once  more  why  certain  officials 
of  the  Catholic  church  should  feel  called  on  to  use  an 
influence  that  should  be  wholly  religious  in  the  cause 
of  national  hates?  Why  do  they  pour  vitriol  into  open 
wounds?  Why  do  they  try  to  inflame  instead  of  to 
assuage,  to  embroil  instead  of  to  reconcile?  It  is  true 
that  their  number  is  small,  that  they  are  inconspicuous 
by  character  and  intelligence,  and  that  they  are  re- 
pudiated by  reputable  Catholics  throughout  the  country 
and  even  throughout  Ireland.  None  the  less  their 
church  will  be  judged  largely  by  them.  It  is  they  who 
are  depriving  it  of  the  respect  once  accorded  to  it.  It 
is  they  who  bid  fair  to  destroy  it.  Some  of  them 
doubtless  are  Irishmen  and  Sinn  Feiners.  In  a  certain 
purblind  way  they  may  even  be  sincere.  But  they  do 
not  speak  as  Irishmen.  They  speak  as  churchmen. 
They  use  their  religion  as  a  weapon  in  a  faction  fight, 
and  they  degrade  that  religion  by  so  doing.  That,  of 
course,  is  largely  a  church  matter,  but  it  becomes  some- 
thing much  more  serious  when  the  fulminations  of  irre- 
ligious priests  are  found  to  be  an  embarrassment  to  the 
government  of  the  country,  when  they  are  directed  to 


aims  that  are  not  only  un-American,  but  anti-Ameri- 
can. 

There  is  no  parallel  between  revolutionary  Ireland 
and  revolutionary  America,  no  matter  how  indus- 
triously such  a  parallel  may  be  sought.  There  are  no 
restrictions  upon  Irish  trade.  Irish  ports  are  not  closed. 
Irish  citizens  are  not  prohibited  from  certain  industries 
nor  from  the  fisheries.  Irishmen  are  tried  in  open 
courts  of  law  and  usually  by  Irish  juries.  They  are 
not  dragged  for  trial  to  another  country  three  thousand 
miles  away.  Irishmen  are  not  refused  representation 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  On  the  contrary  they  are 
much  more  fully  represented  than  are  Englishmen. 
Wherever  there  is  disparity  between  English  and  Irish 
law  it  is  in  favor  of  Ireland.  Englishmen  were  com- 
pelled to  enlist  in  the  army,  for  example,  and  so  were 
Scotchmen  and  Welshmen.  But  there  was  no  conscrip- 
tion in  Ireland.  There  is  not  the  least  resemblance  be- 
tween the  revolutionary  situation  in  America  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  and  the  revolutionary  situation  in 
Ireland  today.  Nor  was  there  any  initial  demand  in 
America  for  complete  separation.  No  one  will  deny 
that  there  are  Irish  grievances.  There  are  grievances 
everywhere.  But  they  will  not  be  solved  by  municipal 
sillinesses  in  America,  by  artificial  and  feeble  demon- 
strations. That  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to 
make  them  insoluble. 


The  Cabinet  at  Work. 

The  new  cabinet  has  already  done  some  substantial 
work  in  spite  of  the  turmoil  incidental  to  a  change 
of  administration.  Secretaries  Hughes,  Hoover,  and 
Weeks  have  been  particularly  active,  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  President  Harding's  first  serious  confer- 
ence with  a  cabinet  officer  was  on  March  5th,  when 
Secretary  Hoover  called  on  him  and  remained  for  an 
hour.  Very  little  has  been  published  about  that  con- 
versation, but  it  was  one  of  importance  and  likely  to 
have  far-reaching  results.  Then  came  Secretary 
Hughes  to  consult  with  the  President  as  to  the  identical 
note  to  be  sent  to  Costa  Rica  and  Panama.  It  was  a 
note  drawing  formal  attention  to  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration and  with  a  definite  notification  that 
breaches  of  the  peace  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Hoover's  official  beginning  is  notably  an  aus- 
picious one.  There  was  a  general  expectation  that  he 
would  hold  himself  aloof  from  Congress  and  that  he 
might  even  adopt  an  unfriendly  attitude.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  has  been  the  first  of  the  cabinet 
officers  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  members  of 
Congress.  He  made  special  calls  on  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  and  House  committees  that  are  concerned 
with  the  business  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
if  they  had  a  certain  prejudice  against  him  in  advance 
it  was  very  quickly  dissipated.  His  task  is  certainly 
one  that  demands  all  the  cooperation  he  can  enlist. 
There  are  now  between  two  and  three  million  men  out 
of  work.  Industry  is  lagging  and  great  stocks  of  manu- 
factured goods  have  accumulated.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  has  lessened.  The  transportation 
systems  of  the  country  have  reached  an  almost  un- 
precedented point,  of  deterioration.  There  are  no  new 
industrial  developments  and  no  new  railroad  construc- 
tion. There  is  no  lack  of  wealth  in  the  country,  but  it  is 
not  being  used.  What  can  the  government  do  to  remedy 
these  conditions?  Obviously  this  is  the  task  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  created  for  the  promotion  of 
commerce  and  industry.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
department  alone  can  not  do  it  all.  It  must  be  done  by 
the  combined  powers  of  the  Federal  government.  Gov- 
ernment activities  for  the  promotion  of  commerce, 
trade,  and  industry  have  always  been  sporadic  and  in- 
harmonious. Congress,  for  example,  may  pa 
to  cure  one  certain  isolated  evil,  but  the  result 
law  may  be  disastrous  in  other  directions.  It 
quently  happened  that  what  has  been  done  by  o; 
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tive  department  of  the  government  has  been  nullified 
by  another  department;  for  example,  the  Department 
of  Justice.  It  has  often  happened  that  governmental 
action  intended  to  be  of  commercial  benefit  has  resulted 
in  a  hampering,  regulative  control  that  has  done  more 
harm  than  good. 

Hoover  brings  to  the  government's  service  a  new  and 
broader  vision.  He  has  been  discussing  with  the  sena- 
tors and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
plan  whereby  the  several  departments  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  may  be  brought  into  con- 
sultation with  the  legislative  branch  and  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  both  industry  and  labor,  so  that  when 
Congress  or  an  executive  department  moves  in  a  certain 
direction  it  will  do  so  only  after  full  consideration  and 
an  assurance  that  it  will  be  in  harmony  with  every 
other  governmental  movement  in  the  same  direction. 

Secretary  Weeks  has  been  no  less  busy.  His  main 
activity  has  been  the  handling  of  the  Philippine  prob- 
lem. The  decision  to  send  Major-General  Leonard 
Wood  to  the  Islands  on  a  special  mission  of  investiga- 
tion is  the  result  of  an  examination  of  all  the  evidence 
accumulated  in  Washington  showing  that  the  Islands 
are  in  a  condition  of  political  and  economic  chaos. 
Wood  does  not  want  the  job  of  governor-general.  He 
knows  that  it  is  questionable  policy  to  establish  in  the 
office  of  governor-general  one  who  is  known  to  the 
Filipinos  as  a  soldier,  but  President  Harding  and  Secre- 
tary Weeks  believe  him  to  be  the  best  possible  man  to 
act  for  them  in  the  Philippines  and  to  formulate  their 
Philippine  policy.  That  is  what  he  will  do.  Of  course 
it  may  be  that  Wood  himself  will  be  made  governor- 
general,  but  this  is  doubtful.  He  has  an  opportunity  as 
a  special  commissioner  to  restore  stable  conditions  in 
the  Islands  and  then  to  pass  on  to  some  other  useful 
and  important  work  as  representative  of  the  President. 
During  the  next  four  years  there  will  be  much  of  such 
work  to  be  done. 

If  Secretary  Hughes  is  getting  off  on  the  right  foot 
in  his  relations  with  diplomacy,  he  is  getting  off  on  the 
wrong  foot  with  the  press,  and  this  will  cause  him 
trouble  unless  he  learns  in  time.  He  wished  to  hold  as 
a  profound  secret  the  facts  regarding  the  dispatch  of 
the  notes  to  Panama  and  Costa  Rica.  He  said  nothing 
to  the  newspaper  men,  nor  would  he  allow  his  subordi- 
nates to  do  so.  Had  he  done  as  Hay,  Root,  and 
Lansing  did — that  is,  take  the  newspaper  men  into  his 
confidence  and  explain  why  there  should  be  no  immediate 
publicity  regarding  the  note — there  would  have  been 
no  trouble*  But  he  chose  to  follow  the  secretive  way. 
The  result  was  that  on  Sunday  morning  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  the  representatives  of  other  news- 
papers announced  the  sending  of  the  notes  and  pre- 
sented versions  that  were  not  entirely  accurate,  as  some 
of  them  referred  to  the  communications  as  being  in  the 
nature  of  an  ultimatum. 

Secretary  Hughes  came  into'  the  newspaper  confer- 
ence on  Monday  morning  deeply  stirred.  He  launched 
at  once  into  a  pedagogical  lecture  to  the  correspondents 
on  the  necessity  of  diplomatic  secrecy.  He  held  it  was 
a  gross  impropriety  for  fhe  newspapers  to  mention  a 
diplomatic  note  before  it  had  been  received  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  it  was  addressed.  He  shook  ?. 
minatory  finger  at  the  newspaper  writers  and  informed 
them  that  this  must  never  happen  again. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  among  the  men  he  was  ad- 
dressing were  some  who  had  written  the  story  to  which 
he  objected  and  who  have  had  more  than  twenty-five 
years'  experience  in  writing  the  news  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  much  better 
informed  than  he  regarding  the  proprieties  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence.  At  least  two  of  them  have  fre- 
quently declined  appointments  as  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  State,  preferring  their  newspaper  work  with  its 
better  financial  rewards  and  its  more  stable  tenure  of 
office.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Secretary  Hughes 
in  the  guise  of  a  lecturer  on  newspaper  ethics  and  diplo- 
matic proprieties  does  not  impress  them. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Hughes  made  a  fuss  about  the  in- 
cident at  the  White  House,  and  George  Christian  had 
to  prove  an  alibi  to  the  President.  That  was  not  hard 
to  do,  as  Christian  had  not  been  taken  into  the  con- 
fidtnce  of  either  the  President  or  Secretary  Hughes  on 
the  subject  of  the  Panama  notes. 

Secretary  Hughes  would  do  well  to  seek  out  Elihu 

iot  and  get  some  sound  advice  on  the  subject  of  deal- 

ii     with  the  press.    Root  came  into  the  department  with 

much  the  same  ideas  as  Hughes  has  today.    It  took 

him  nearly  a  year  to  get  educated.    He  has  often  related 


his  difficulties  in  acquiring  that  education  and  of  the 
benefit  it  was  to  him  when  it  was  acquired.  When  he, 
learned  how  easy  it  is  to  get  along  with  the  newspapers 
and  how  great  a  help  they  could  be  to  him  in  his  work 
he  began  to  qualify  himself  as  a  diplomat.  The  process 
of  educating  Mr.  Hughes  is  now  being  undertaken,  but 
in  a  manner  that  will  not  be  pleasant  to  him  unless  he 
proves  a  very  apt  pupil. 


Self-Determination  at  Work. 

With  all  proper  suspicions  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  news  it  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  trouble  over 
the  disposition  of  Silesia.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Silesia  is  one  of  those  disputed  territories  to  which  the 
principle  of  self-determination  was  to  be  applied. 
Silesia  is  claimed  by  both  the  Germans  and  the  Poles, 
and  a  plebiscite  has  been  arranged  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  future  ownership  of  an  area  extraordinarily 
rich  in  mineral  wealth.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a 
plebiscite  can  determine  a  question  of  ownership,  which 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  fact  rather  than  of  preferences, 
but  then  that  is  the  way  the  peace  conference  did 
things  under  the  impression  that  it  was  being  demo- 
cratic. But  now  it  appears  that  neither  the  Germans 
nor  the  Poles  have  the  least  intention  to  accept  the 
results  of  the  plebiscite  unless  it  shall  coincide  with 
their  respective  ambitions.  If  Silesia  is  awarded  to  the 
Poles,  then  the  Germans  will  fight,  and  they  have  an 
army  all  ready  for  that  purpose.  If  the  plebiscite  shall 
award  Silesia  to  the  Germans,  then  the  Poles  will  fight, 
and  they,  too,  have  an  army  ready  for  eventualities. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween theories  and  conditions.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  author 
of  self-determination,  probably  never  conceived  of  an 
election  that  was  repudiated  in  advance  or  of  a  ballot- 
box  that  was  not  decisive.  Once  a  plebiscite  was  or- 
dained, the  matter  for  him  was  closed.  Nothing  re- 
mained but  to  take  the  vote  and  to  carry  out  its  results. 
But  unfortunately  there  is  here  another  factor  that 
sets  at  defiance  all  democratic  calculations,  and  it  is 
the  factor  of  human  passion  and  of  patriotism  born  of 
centuries  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  _of  treacheries, 
treasons,  and  despairs.  Such  storms  as  these  are  not 
to  be  calmed  by  votes.  The  traditions  of  centuries  are 
not  to  be  banished  by  ballots.  The  Poles  believe  that 
Silesia  belongs  to  them.  They  will  not  be  persuaded 
that  it  now  belongs  to  Germany  even  though  there  are 
now  more  Germans  in  Silesia  than  there  are  Poles. 
And  it  may  be  said  incidentally  that  neither  Germans 
nor  Poles  were  consulted  as  to  this  plebiscite.  Neither 
of  them  promised  to  obey  it.  The  plebiscite  was  or- 
dained for  them  by  a  secret  commission  of  some  three 
or  four  men,  unequipped  with  any  real  knowledge  of 
the  situation  and  approaching  the  problem  only  in  the 
most  perfunctory  way. 


The  Spring  Valley  Election. 
The  city  administration,  doubtless  chagrined  by  the 
failure  of  the  referendum  election  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Spring  Valley  property,  may  find  some  dubious  sat- 
isfaction in  the  reflection  that  the  vote  was  not  so  much 
a  condemnation  of  the  project  as  an  expression  of  the 
suspicion  and  contempt  inspired  by  the  administration 
itself.  It  is  likely  enough  that  San  Francisco  will 
presently  own  its  water  supply.  The  tendency  of  the 
day  is  toward  municipal  ownership,  but  the  circum- 
stances here  are  peculiar  and  prohibitive.  An  affirma- 
tive vote  would  have  placed  the  Spring  Valley  property 
under  the  control  of  the  City  Hall,  and  a  disgusted 
community  refused  to  do  this.  It  was  unwilling  that 
Mayor  Rolph  and  his  satellites — many  of  them  dis- 
reputable— should  have  an  opportunity  to  practice  the 
same  flagrant  dishonesties,  evasions,  and  suppressions 
that  have  marked  the  management  of  the  railroad  sys- 
tem. The  administration,  in  other  words,  has  been 
found  out.  It  has  lost  whatever  of  public  confidence  it 
ever  possessed.  It  may  regard  the  referendum  vote  as 
an  expression  of  the  general  disgust. 

Dishonesties  and  incapacities  do  not  always  go  hand 
in  hand,  but  certainly  they  have  done  so  at  the  City 
Hall  so  far  as  the  water  supply  is  concerned.  The 
falsification  of  facts,  stupid  in  its  inception,  produced  a 
dilemma  from  which  the  mayor  and  his  confederates 
had  not  the  wit  to  extricate  themselves.  They  know, 
and  they  have  known  for  a  long  time,  that  Hetch  Hetchy 
as  a  city  water  supply  source  is  impossible.  It  has  been 
practically  abandoned,  and  today  it  is  no  more  than  a 
power  project.  Why  has  this  fact  been  suppressed? 
Why  has  the  public  been  allowed  to  believe  that  the 


supply  of  Hetch  Hetchy  water  is  a  matter  of  the  near 
future?  If  the  City  Hall  had  followed  the  methods 
of  common  honesty,  if  it  had  frankly  explained  that 
nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  Hetch  Hetchy  and 
that  therefore  there  was  no  alternative  to  the  purchase 
of  Spring  Valley,  the  results  of  the  election  might  have 
been  very  different.  But  candor  was  impossible  to 
that  order  of  mind  and  morals,  and  therefore  we  find 
many  citizens  casting  their  vote  against  the  purchase 
of  Spring  Valley  because  they  believed  that  Hetch 
Hetchy  water  was  at  the  door,  so  to  speak,  and  there- 
fore that  the  purchase  was  unnecessary.  Honesty 
ought  not  to  be  followed  because  it  is  proverbially  the 
"best  policy,"  but  certainly  it  would  have  been  the  best 
policy  here.   . 

The  election  was  lost  because  the  public  believed  the 
administration  to  be  dishonest  and  therefore  unfit' to  be 
trusted  with  public  money.  But  there  were  other  and 
minor  factors.  There  was  resentment  at  the  insulting 
nature  of  the  campaign,  at  the  apparent  assumption  that 
the  voters  were  children  to  be  beguiled  by  the  importa- 
tion from  Los  Angeles  of  bevies  of  movie  actresses,  s 
manoeuvre  suggestive  of  Barnum  &  Bailey  or  Sells 
Brothers  rather  than  of  a  serious  municipal  project. 
This  idiocy  must  have  been  born  in  the  brain  of  Mayor 
Rolph  himself.  No  one  else  could  have  thought  of  it. 
There  was  resentment  at  the  employment  of  policemen 
as  canvassers,  a  trick  presumably  intended  to  suggest 
some  kind  of  threat  to  weak  minds.  And  there  was 
resentment  that  all  tJiis  Rolphian  tomfoolery  should  be 
paid  for  from  the  public  funds,  a  procedure  that  the 
Argonaut  believes  to  be  illegal  despite  the  opinion  to 
the  contrary  of  the  city  attorney.  If  it  is  not  illegal, 
it  ought  to  be. 

It  is  probable,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  city  will  one 
day  own  its  water  supply.  It  might  be  in  the  way  to 
do  so  now  if  we  had  an  administration  of  decency, 
dignity,  and  honesty  instead  of  our  present  equipment 
of  Rolphs,  Gallaghers,  O'Shaughnessys,  and  Sullivans. 
There  will  be  no  further  placing  of  public  funds  in  such 
hands  as  these,  no  further  invitations  to  squalid  ex- 
travagances and  corruptions.  Far  better  to  go  on  as 
we  are  until  we  can  muster  up  enough  civic  dignity  to 
place  in  the  mayor's  chair  some  such  man  of  character 
and  intelligence  as  Judge  Slack  and  until  we  have  an 
engineer  who  can  be  trusted  to  tell  the  truth. 

Editorial  Notes. 

A  correspondent,  a  lady,  takes  brief  issue  with  the 
Argonaut  on  the  score  of  a  recent  editorial  summary 
of  the  Wilson  administration  and  suggests  a  considera- 
tion of  the  fiercely  adverse  critcism  directed  against 
Lincoln.  But  the  analogy  seems  to  be  irrelevant  except 
on  the  glaringly  false  syllogism  that  whereas  some 
good  men  have  been  fiercely  criticized  therefore  all  men 
who  are  fiercely  criticized  must  be  good  men.  The 
Apostle  Paul  was  fiercely  criticized  and  so  was  Judas 
Iscariot.  

England  won  her  second  match  in  the  Rugby  International 
Tournament  on  Saturday,  when  Ireland  lost  at  Twickenham 
by  fifteen  points  to  nothing,  a  score  which  gives  no  indication 
of  the  real  character  of  the  play.  The  Irish  forwards  were 
so  strong  in  pushing  and  were  so  quick  in  getting  away  that 
they  went  near  to  scoring  several  times.  At  the  same  time  1 
they  prevented  the  English  backs  from  developing  the  form 
shown  against  Wales. 

This  paragraph,  clipped  from  the  sporting  columns 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  seems  to  show  that  Irish 
conditions  are  not  quite  so  distressful  as  some  of  our 
own  irreconcilables.  would  have  us  believe.  There  will  : 
always  be  hope  so  long  as  the  football  field  holds  its 
own.  May  the  day  never  dawn  when  the  Irish  will 
cease  to  be  "strong  in  pushing"  and  "quick  in  getting 
away."  

An  assassination  is  alwaysjnfernal,  but  who  shall 
measure  the  exact  guilt  of  the  Armenian  who  shot  and 
killed  Talaat  Pasha  in  a  Berlin  street?  Talaat  Pasha 
was  perhaps  the  most  hideous  monster  that  the  war 
produced,  delighting  in  murder  for  the  sake  of  murder, 
finding  his  pleasures  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  Armenian 
massacres  that  he  ordered.  Talaat  Pasha  was  veritably 
the  executioner  of  the  Armenian  people,  and  now  he 
dies  by  the  hands  of  an  Armenian  refugee.  There  is 
no  one  who  will  write  R.  I.  P.  on  that  tombstone. 

Rust-free  steel  has  been  produced  by  a  Norwegian 
electro-chemical  company.  It  is  claimed  that  the  steel 
does  not  rust  and  that  most  acids  do  not  affect  it.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  it  can  be  produced  at  the  same  price 
as  ordinary  steel. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


EFFICIENCY  ON  THE  SEA. 

vith  the  Obstructionists. 


Mr.  Gordon  Blanding  Takes  Issue 


San  Francisco,  March  10,  1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Recent  dispatches  from  Washington 
inform  us  that  certain  senators  are  resolved  to  defeat  appro- 
priations for  an  enlarged  navy,  even  if  it  requires  a  fili- 
buster to  do  so.  The  slogan  is  anything  to  beat  naval  pre- 
paredness. Glancing  over  the  names  of  these  obstructionists, 
it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  note  that  they  are  all  inland 
solons.  Borah  hails  from  Idaho,  and  King,  Norris,  and  Ken- 
von  from  Utah,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa  respectively.  Is  it  not 
curious  to  see  our  far-flung  country  deprived  of  the  protection 
of  an  adequate  navy  by  gentlemen  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  prairies  of  the  Platte  ?  Their  constituents  are  safe 
from  assault  and  menace  by  any  hostile  ship  or  sea  plane. 
Shall  we  accept  their  security  as  a  justification  of  our  peril? 
Unaffected  themselves,  shall  they  pronounce  our  doom?  And 
"our"  is  a  large  word.  It  extends  from  the  northeastern 
point  of  Maine,  along  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Porto  Rico  and  St.  Thomas,  and 
from  there  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Guam  and  the  Philippines,  and  thence  back  to  Hawaii 
and  San  Diego,  and  along  the  whole  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  Alaska  and  the  islands  thereof.  Only  one 
thing  on  earth  can  hold  this  vast  empire  together  or  guar- 
antee its  existence,  and  that  is  sea  power,  and  the  strategic 
link  on  which  its  continuance  depends  is  the  Panama  Canal, 
communication  with  whigh  can  only  be  assured  by  the  navy. 
We  can  only  reach  it  by  water.  We  can  not  reinforce  or 
supply   it  by   land: 

One  of  our  greatest  dangers  is  that  we  think  and  speak  of 
our  navy  as  a  whole,  while  it  only  exists  in  halves  separated 
by  a  continent.  We  say  we  have  so  many  dreadnoughts, 
cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines,  and  add  them  all  to- 
gether and  proudly  compare  them  with  those  of  Japan  and 
glory  in  our'  imaginary  superiority,  forgetting  all  the  while 
that  half  of  our  navy  is  in  the  Atlantic  and  that  Japan  would 
only  have  to  deal  with  the  Pacific  fraction.  If  she  could  de- 
stroy or  cripple  the  latter  by  a  sudden  dash,  what  would  then 
prevent  her  from  seizing  and  blocking  the  Panama  Canal?  It 
would  require  three  months  or  more  for  the  Atlantic  fleet 
with  its  auxiliaries  to  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
and  reach  the  Pacific  entrance  to  the  Canal,  and,  if  it  ever 
got  there,  in  what  condition  would  it  then  be  to  meet  a  vic- 
torious Japanese  fleet  interposed  between  it  and  its  dry  docks 
and  bases  of  supply?  Are  these  problems  to  be  decided  for 
us  by  gentlemen  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Platte? 
Is  the  security  of  their  huts  and  hamlets  to  outweigh  the  peril 
of  the  great  chain  of  sea  coast  cities  strung  like  glittering  and 
tempting  jewels  along  the  whole  vast  line  of  our  maritime 
shores  and  containing  nine-tenths  of  the  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion of  our  country? 

It  is  impossible  to  argue  with  men  like  Senator  Borah 
because  they  believe  that  war  can  and  will  be  prevented. 
They  think  we  do  not  need  a  navy  because  they  claim  all 
navies  will  be  scrapped.  They  desire  to  avert  all  wars,  and 
the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  The  utter  fallacy  of  their 
belief  is  shown  by  every  word  of  recorded  history  from  its  re- 
motest dawn.  All  of  us  are  equally  anxious  to  avoid  war,  and 
all  of  us  are  equally  impotent  to  prevent  it.  The  truth  is 
that  war  and  peace  are  correlative  terms.  One  necessarily  im- 
plies the  other.  We  have  fooled  ourselves  by  discussing  wars 
as  political,  but  the  politics  of  them  are  purely  superficial 
symptoms.  The  systemic  disease,  which  no  politics  or  di- 
plomacy can  cure,  or  even  reach,  is  economic  and  is  part 
•and  parcel  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  Only  they  survive 
that  struggle  who  are  fittest  to  survive.  77  is  an  inexorable 
law  that  the  longer  and  more  prosperous  the  peace,  the  more 
certain  it  is  to  cause  and  to  be  follotued  by  war.  This  is 
axiomatic  and  follows  as  the  night  the  day.  For  peace  and 
prosperity  beget  increased  wealth  and  population,  and  this 
means  increased  pressure  upon  the  frontiers  and  increased 
reaching  out  for  more  territory  and  trade  routes  and  for  a 
place  in  the  sun.  And  the  universal  law  can  not  be  altered 
by  control  of  the  birth  rate;  for  when  the  prudent  French- 
man limits  his  offspring  the  adjacent  Teuton  outbreeds  him 
and  overruns  his  lands  and  slaughters  his  citizens  and  seizes 
his  goods.  Some  day  the  Oriental,  with  his  rabbit-like  fe- 
cundity, will  repeat  the  same  performance  upon  us.  He  will 
conjure  up  an  Asiatic  superman,  and  "Nippon"  will  replace 
"Deutschland"  in  the  "iiber  alles"  formula.  In  his  inner  con- 
sciousness it  has  already  done  so. 

The  economic  urge  to  war  is  irresistible,  and  it  is  intensi- 
fied and  hastened  by  racial  and  religious  hatreds.  The  vol- 
cano may  sometimes  seem  to  slumber,  but  it  is  never  extinct, 
and  is  always  liable  to  burst  forth  with  redoubled  violence  at 
any  moment.  The  classic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  mountains  and  plains  of  Asia  and  Europe  are  graveyards 
of  peoples  that  have  perished  by  the  sword,  and  the  oceans 
themselves  chant  the  requiem  of  thousands  engulfed  beneath 
the  waves  from  Salamis  to  Jutland. 

So  vital  an  element  is  eternal  conflict  in  the  alchemy  of 
nature  that  she  ordains  it  not  only  between  racial  aliens,  but 
between  brothers  of  the  same  race.  And  here,  too,  the  causa 
causans  is  economic,  for  when  the  inefficient  majority  con- 
clude that  they  are  not  getting  their  fair  share  they  rise  and 
overthrow  the  efficient  minority  and  divide  their  fine  raiment 
and  confiscate  their  flocks  and  herds.  And  the  rule  of  law 
is  broken  and  civilization  overthrown  for  the  moment,  until 
from  the  ranks  of  the  spoilers  themselves  emerges  an  efficient 
minority  of  their  own  which  takes  control  in  its  turn,  and  the 
historic  process  is  repeated.  For  in  every  social  order  brain 
will  always  ultimately  rule  over  brawn.  And  this  goes  on 
under  every  name  and  form,  no  matter  whether  the  inefficient 
majority  call  themselves  agrarians,  or  socialists,  or  reds,  or 
communists,  or  I.  W.  W.s,  or  Bolsheviki.  Even  in  the  same 
race  the  war  between  efficiency  and  inefficiency  is  eternal, 
and  in  modern  days  the  tendency  to  strife  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, because  the  inefficient  majority  is  being  continually 
more  and  more  organized  and  drilled  in  absolutely  despotic 
unions  and  associations,  many  of  whose  leaders  are  dema- 
gogues who  would  not  hesitate  to  overthrow  the  social  order 
in  order  to  retain  their  power. 

And  yet  against  this  resistless  current,  inevitably  flowing 
from  peace  to  war,  the  pacifists  think  to  oppose  a  barrier  of 
parchment  treaties  and  diplomatic  seals.  They  would  dam 
Niagara  with   a   "scrap   of  paper." 

And,  grasping  at  straws  in  their  eagerness  to  escape  from 
war,  they  confidently  assert  that  it  will  be  obviated  by  un- 
preparedness.  How  fantastic.  Where  did  they  get  the  idea? 
When  was  it  ever  so?  What  nation  has  ever  been  more  un- 
prepared than  the  United  States,  and  what  nation  has  ever 
waged  more  wars  during  the  brief  period  of  its  existence? 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  both  North  and  South  were 
utterly  unprepared,  and  yet  that  did  not  make  them  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats,  and  to  carry  on 
for  four  years  the  costliest  war  ever  fought  up  to  that  time 
and  by  far  the  bloodiest  one  in  proportion  to  the  population 
involved.  And  the  basis  of  this  war  also  was  economic,  for 
the    South    seceded    in    order    to    protect    the    property    in    its 


slaves    and    the    economic    structure    of    its    agricultural    life 
typified   in   its  great   staple   "King  Cotton." 

Only  twice  have  we  fought  against  a  prepared  foe,  and  that 
was  in  our  two  wars  with  England,  and  the  reason  why  we  es- 
caped then  was  because  she  was  fully  occupied  with  France, 
at  that  time  the  best  prepared  and  most  warlike  nation  in  the 
world.  Few  realize  that  at  Yorktown  France  had  a  fleet 
larger  and  more  powerful  than  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  at  Trafalgar,  and  that  by  her  superior  sea 
power  in  the  Chesapeake  she  beat  off  the  English  squadron 
and  blockaded  and  isolated  Cornwallis  and  prevented  all  re- 
inforcements from  reaching  him.  The  final  and  deciding  cam- 
paign of  the  revolutionary  war  was  won  by  preparedness  and 
preponderance   of  sea  power. 

But  the  pacifist  will  not  be  downed.  He  retorts  that  he 
takes  no  stock  in  the  theory  that  war  is  inevitable,  and  that 
he  regards  it  as  a  cruel  and  repulsive  fatalism.  It  may  be  so, 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  case.  I  am  dealing  with  facts, 
with  a  condition,  and  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  an  aca- 
demic discussion  of  the  ethics  of  the  universe.  Over  this 
question  neither  of  us  has  any  jurisdiction,  nor  are  we  called 
upon  to  defend  the  morality  of  creation.  It  is  neither  our 
duty  nor  within  our  power  to  do  so.  Doubtless,  had  we  been 
consulted,  we  should  have  made  an  entirely  different  planet. 
We  should  have  made  it  a  Utopia  of  perpetual  joy,  free  from 
all  competition  and  struggle,  and  supplying  a  full  dinner-pail 
for  every  one.  Whether  the  result  would  have  been  an  im- 
provement on  the  present  world  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but 
at  any  rate,  like  the  social  reformers,  we  should  have  had 
our  fling.  But  our  advice  was  not  asked  and  w:e  have  to 
accept  the  earth  as  it  is,  and  our  aim  should  be  to  see  that 
our  country  is  guided  by  practical  statesmen  of  sanity  and 
experience  and  not  sacrificed  as  a  victim  of  the  phantasies  of 
dreamers    and   idealists. 

Mr.  Borah  tells  us  we  can  not  afford  an  efficient  navy.  Why 
not?  Have  we  not  the  resources?  Do  we  not  surpass  all 
the  other  great  powers  in  population  and  wealth?  Have  we 
less  to  defend  or  are  our  people  less  patriotic?  Why  not  put 
a  few  first-class  business  men  in  charge  of  the  national 
finances,  and  let  them  consolidate  offices,  and  cut  out  bureaus 
and  red  tape,  and  get  rid  of  the  supernumeraries  and  the 
dreamers  and  schemers,  and  prepare  an  annual  budget  to  put 
a  limit  on  government  expenditures  and  the  pork  barrel  con- 
gressmen, and  thereby  save  hundreds  of  millions  annually.  I 
think  then  that  we  could  salvage  enough  from  the  waste  to 
give  us  a  powerful  and  efficient  navy  that  could  stand  up  for 
itself,  and  that  would  not  need  to  take  refuge  beneath  the 
shelter  of  England's  fleets  nor  to  continue  to  exist  by  the 
sufferance  of  any  alien  power.  Let  us  try  it.  It  is  worth 
while. 

Congress  will  decide  in  a  few  weeks  whether  the  navy  shall 
advance  or  decay,  whether  its  morale  shall  be  strengthened  or 
demoralized.  Every  peace-at-any-price  man,  every  enemy  or 
rival  of  our  country  will  strive  for  its  destruction.  Already 
they  are  massing  for  the  final  rush.  The  crisis  is  at  hand. 
We  can  not  avoid  it.  Will  red-blooded  Americans  stand  by 
the  flag  of  Decatur  and  Farragut   and   Dewey? 

Very  truly  yours,  Gordon  Blanding. 


the  Civic  Centre  questioned  by  the  Argonaut  or  any  normal 
person.  The  same  reasons  which  prompted  former  removals 
are  in  force  today.  Some  cemteries  may  be  historical  records 
as  stated,  but  from  the  grounds  in  question  the  remains  of 
several  thousand  dead  have  already  been  moved  to  other 
places  so  that  those  lands,  some  seventy  city  blocks  in  extent, 
would  make  a  poor  historical  record.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Argonaut  will  not  oppose  removal,  but  will  remain  con- 
stant in  support  of  every  measure  for  betterment  of  the 
community.  Respectfully,  C.  J.   Geddes. 


POOR  GERMANY! 


German  Scientists. 

San  Francisco,  March  11,  1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  One  of  the  many  German  propa- 
gandas we  are  being  at  present  flooded  with  is  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  wonderful  discoveries  made  by  the  innumerable 
scientists  and  learned  men  of  Germany.  We  are,  I  suppose, 
expected  to  take  all  these  lucubrations  as  truths  ?  Am  un- 
aware whether  the  columns  of  your  esteemed  and  independent 
paper  are  open  to  the  following  considerations  of  mine,  but 
in  the  hopes  that  they  are,  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to 
say  that  if  the  list  of  these  discoveries  is  not  more  truthful 
than  the  tenor  of  the  "Appeal  to  the  Civilized  World"  issued 
in  1915  and  signed  by  ninety-three  of  the  most  prominent  and 
most  learned  men  of  Germany  (mostly  professors)  but  a  limited 
credence  can  be  accorded  to  the  utterances  of  these  German 
scientists.  Can  we  in  future  accept  blindfolded  their  asser- 
tions? I  was  reading  lately  a  pro-German  article  regarding 
German  scientific  discoveries.  Seven  names  of  Herr  Doktors 
were  given,  four  of  which  I  find  had  signed  to  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  above  Appeal  and  the  others  were  unable  to  do 
so,  for  they  are  dead.  The  Appeal  commences  by  saying: 
"As  representatives  of  German  science  and  art"  ...  as 
"heralds  of  truth  we  raise  our  voices."  The  letter  is  too  long 
to   reproduce  here,   but  it  says,   among  other  truths(  ?)  : 

"It  is  not  true  that  Germany  is  guilty  of  having  caused  the 
war." 

"It  is  not  true   that   we   trespassed   neutral   Belgium." 

"It  is  not  true  that  the  life  and  property  of  a  single  Belgian 
was  injured." 

"It  is  not  true  that  our  troops  treated  Louvain  brutally." 

"It  is  not  true  that  our  warfare  pays  no  respect  to  inter- 
national laws." 

"It   is   not  true   that" — and    so    forth. 

The  ending,  the  bouquet :  "We  can  not  wrest  the  poisonous 
weapon — the  lie — out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies  ...  we 
shall  carry  on  this  war  to  the  end  as  a  civilized  nation  .  .  . 
for  tffis  we  pledge  you  our  names  and  our  honor." 

This  Appeal  has  been  printed  in  nearly  all  the  principal 
languages  of  the  world  and  circulated  broadcast.  It  has  been 
reproduced  in  "The  American  Verdict  of  the  War,"  by  Samuel 
Harden  Church,  president  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh. 
Publishers :  The  Norman  Remington  Company,  Baltimore. 
Maryland.  Yours  very   truly, 

Joris  Van  Antwerpen. 


Fingal's  Cave. 
San   Francisco,   February  28,    1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  the  issue  of  12th  inst.  there  is 
an  article  entitled  "America  Has  Greatest  Caves"  which  is 
not  only  interesting,  but  instructive,  and  certainly  encourages 
tourists  to   visit   those  wonderful   American    caves. 

Dealing  with  other  countries,  the  writer  has  made  a  mis- 
take, when  referring  to  Fingal's  Cave,  which  is  not  in  Ireland, 
but  is  in  the  island  of  Staffa,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
six  miles  from  the  Holy  Island  of  lona,  both  easily  reached 
from  Oban,  Scotland,  during  the  summer  season.  In  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  there  is  a  long  article  on  Staffa 
with  a  description  of  Fingal's  Cave,  the  most  important  on 
that  island.  Yours  very  truly.  Robert  Bruce. 


Professor  Flinders  Petrie  said  once — at  least  he  is  so 
reported — that  democracy  is  the  last  and  fatal  disease 
that  has  destroyed  every  civilization  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  is  possible  that  the  learned  professor 
was  confusing  the  post  hoc  with  the  propter  hoc,  and 
that  democracy  was  the  concomitant  rather  than  the 
cause  of  the  national  shipwrecks  that  lie  half  buried  in 
the  sands  of  history.  Xone  the  less  one  is  reminded  of 
such  a  dictum,  and  of  other  prognostications  of  a  similar 
nature,  by  the  events  now  unfolding  before  our  eyes.  An 
Allied  army  is  at  this  moment  marching  into  Germany 
as  the  result  of  a  war  that  came  to  an  end  three  years 
ago.  A  state  of  war  still  exists  between  America  and 
Germany.  There  are  as  many  separate  policies  toward 
Russia  as  there  are  nations  involved.  Not  one  of  these 
policies  has  continued  for  more  than  a  few  months. 
Nowhere  can  we  find  evidences  of  a  single  undeviating 
plan  amid  the  welter  of  evacuations,  withdrawals,  con- 
cessions, evasions,  and  subterfuges.  Nowhere  can  we 
see  a  single  figure  with  the  courage  to  think,  to  will, 
and  to  compel — nothing  but  small  figures  with  strident 
voices,  seeking  to  coax,  to  wheedle,  and  to  deceive  the 
omnipotent  voter,  and  using  all  the  resources  of  the 
spoken  and  written  word  to  that  end.  In  every  news 
item  we  have  learned  to  suspect  the  wilful  lie.  There 
is  not  even  an  appeal  to  our  benevolences  that  may  not 
hide,  that  does  not  hide,  a  sinister  intention.  Was  Pro- 
fessor Petrie  right  when  he  said — if  he  did  say  it — that 
democracy  was  fatal  to  civilization?  Was  that  other 
critic  right  when  he  likened  democracy  to  a  savage  ape 
stretching  out  its  mangy  neck  with  a  demand  to  be 
scratched?  Will  democracy  destroy  our  present  civili- 
zation, or  will  some  other  cause  be  found  on  the  death 
certificate  to  be  deciphered  by  the  historian  of  the 
future  ?  

If  Berlin  had  been  occupied  by  the  Allied  armies  at 
the  close  of  the  war  the  treaty  would  have  been  signed. 
sealed,  and  delivered  within  a  month.  It  would  have 
been  the  salvation  of  Germany  herself  and  of  Europe. 
But  democracy  prevented.  If  Germany  had  won  the 
war  she  would  have  occupied  Paris,  London,  and 
Rome.  She  would  have  had  her  peace  treaties  in  her 
pocket  ready  for  delivery  and  for  coercive  signing 
when  the  last  shot  had  been  fired.  She  would  have 
presented  those  treaties  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
she  would  hardly  have  allowed  leisure  for  the  reading 
of  them.  And  she  would  have  maintained  her  troops  in 
the  capitals  of  her  enemies  until  the  last  gold  piece  had 
been  paid.  If  the  Allied  armies  were  now  to  occuny 
Berlin,  as  they  ought  to  do,  it  would  prove  the  end  of 
a  thousand  evils  now  growing  steadily  more  formid- 
able, the  direct  progeny  of  hesitations,  vacillations,  and 
cowardices.  Germany  has  been  allowed  to  summon  to 
her  cause  all  the  chicaneries,  the  prevarications,  and 
the  subterfuges  of  which  she  is  past  master.  She  has 
been  allowed  to  perfect  her  pose  as  martyr  and  as  cru- 
cified, to  shelter  herself  behind  the  alleged  sufferings 
of  her  children,  to  appeal  to  the  emotionalisms  of  the 
world  by  painting  harrowing  pictures  of  a  plight  that 
has  no  basis  in  fact.  Her  propagandists  are  abroad 
throughout  the  world,  and  particularly  in  America,  and 
they  have  worked  with  such  incredible  success  that 
American  citizens  attending  public  meetings  in  New 
York  have  been  assaulted  by  the  police  for  daring  to 
resent  German  insults  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  against  American  soldiers  and  the  sol- 
diers of  America's  allies.  A  stranger  from  another 
world  might  almost  suppose  that  America  and  Ger- 
many had  been  in  alliance  against  civilization  as  he 
witnessed  the  proceedings  at  German  meetings  in  New 
York,  as  he  observed  the  spasms  of  emotionalism  with 
which  we  have  been  required  to  empty  our  pockets 
for  the  benefit  of  German  children,  as  we  have  been 
gradually  beguiled  into  an  attitude  of  actual  hostility 
toward  Germany's  enemies.  Napoleon,  with  Talley- 
rand as  his  adviser,  would  have  re-drawn  the  map  of 
Europe  without  lifting  the  point  of  his  pencil  off  his 
paper.  He  would  have  done  it  with  a  rough  and  sub- 
stantial justice.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  Napoleon 
in  sight.  There  has  been  no  one  in  sight  except  small 
men  writhing  in  their  abasement  before  ballot-boxes. 


The  Cemeteries. 
San  Francisco,  February  21,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Having  profound  respect  for  the 
editorials  of  the  Argonaut,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
in  a  recent  issue  views  expressed  on  the  cemetery  question 
the  wisdom  of  which   is  questionable. 

When  San  Francisco  sprang  into  existence  the  dead  were 
buried  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  settlement.  As 
the  citv  grew  the  graveyard  became  an  obstruction  and  was 
moved.'  Owing  to  this  same  cause,  growth  of  population, 
cemeteries  have  been  moved  in  this  city  several  times.  No 
one  now  criticizes  the  pioneers  for  not  carrying  their  dead 
to  Lone  Mountain  or  San  Mateo  County  ;  neither  is  the  wis- 
dom of  moving  the  cemeteries  from  North  Beach  or  from 
Market  Street  near  Fourth  or  from  grounds  now  occupied  by 


Germany  says  that  she  can  not  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  her,  and  by  her  tears  she  has  per- 
suaded a  large  part  of  the  world  that  she  speaks  the 
truth.      It    will   be   observed  that   there   are   no   visible 
tears,  no  audible  sobs,  from  France,  Italy,  or  Belgium — 
only  from  Germany.     There  are  innumerable  starving 
children  in  Italy,  for  example,  and  the  genern]         -  '■'- 
tion  of  Italy  is  immeasurably  worse  than  that  r 
many.     But  Italy  does  not  weep  in  public, 
indescribable   miseries   in   France   as   well   as 
tainty  that   Germany  is   already   looking   forw; 
repetition  of  her  crime.    But  France  covers  her 
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and  keeps  silent.     We  raise  vast  sums  of  money  with   men  whose  business  interests  required  that  they  should 


the  clear  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  expended  east, 
not  west,  of  the  Rhine.  Xow  Mr.  Raymond  Poincare. 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  as  such  entitled 
to  at  least  a  hearing  in  the  sister  republic,  tells  us  with 
no  uncertain  voice  that  Germany  can  easily  pay  the 
sums  demanded  of  her,  and  that  at  this  moment  she  is 
far  better  off  than  most  of  the  countries  that  she  tried 
to  assassinate.  Writing  in  Lc  Matin  of  January  31st, 
M.  Poincare  tells  us  on  the  authority  of  the  published 
German  budget  that  the  number  of  German  state  func- 
tionaries has  increased  steadily  since  the  war,  that  the 
various  imperial  administrations  have  taken  on  25,000 
new  employees,  that  the  postal  and  telegraph  force  has 
been  enlarged  from  16S,000  to  205.000  regular  agents 
and  55.000  auxiliary  agents,  that  the  railroad  personnel 
has  increased  from  300.000  to  420.000,  that  Germany  is 
spending  on  pensions  3,967,000,000  marks,  although  she 
is  unable  to  make  payments  toward  French  pensions 


know  the  actual  conditions  in  Germany;  their  business 
and  reputation  depended  upon  it.  They  were  not  polit- 
ical commissions  sent  to  investigate.  I  wonder  if  the 
old  German  propaganda  is  working  successfully  among 
the  wise  men  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  land  of  the 
partially  free. 

"The  total  indemnity  agreed  upon  at  the  recent  Paris 
conference  is  £11,000,000.000.  spread  over  a  period  of 
forty  years.  (This  disregards  the  12J4  per  cent,  tax 
on  German  exports  claimed  in  addition  to  the  £11,- 
000,000,000.) 

"The  present  worth  of  the  £11,000.000.000  spread 
over  forty  years  is  £6,000,000.000  or  120,000,000,000 
gold  marks. 

"The  population  of  Germany  is  about  65,000,000. 
That  of  France  in  1870  was  about  30,000,000,  so  that 
by  distributing  the  proposed  indemnity  over  the  popula- 
tion  of   Germany   the    120,000.000,000   marks   becomes 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


that  the  cost  of  the  German  array  is  over  2,500.000.000 1  60.000.000,000  when  applied  to  a  population  equal  to 
marks  in  the  ordinary  budget  of  1920,  and  1,700.000.000  j  that  of  France. 

marks  in  the  exceptional  budget,  that  Germany  thus  i  "Supposing  that  we  very  conservatively  take  the  pur- 
spends  25,000  marks  a  year  on  each  man  that  she  j  chasing  power  of  money  today  as  half  what  it  was  in 
keeps  within   her  barracks,  that   there   is  a   credit   of  j  1870  and  the  wealth  per  capita  of  the  nations  interested 


531,000,000  marks  for  the  support  of  the  German  fleet, 
that  Germany  reserves  3,000,000,000  marks  for  the 
supplv  of  food  to  her  citizens  below  market  cost,  828,- 
000,000  marks  for  homes  for  soldiers,  500,000,000 
marks  to  aid  German  families  who  have  suffered  from 
the  war.  925,000.000  for  house  building,  and  25,000,- 
000,000  to  reimburse  Germans  who  have  made  deliv- 
eries of  goods  on  government  account.  M.  Poincare 
adds.  "I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  do  not  draw  these 
fantastic  figures  out  of  my  imagination.  I  take  them 
from  the  German  budget  for  1920.  Perhaps  they  ought 
to  be  posted  all  over  the  countryside."  M.  Poincare 
might  also  have  drawn  attention  to  the  immense  sums 
of  money  sent  regularly  out  of  Germany  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  emperor  in  Holland.  It  is  only  when  Ger- 
many is  asked  to  make  some  sort  of  reparation — ludi- 
crously inadequate  at  the  best — for  converting  Europe 
into  one  vast  graveyard,  that  she  chokes  with  sobs, 
points  to  her  starving  children  that  do  not  exist  and 
demands  the  sympathies  of  the  world  on  the  ground 
that  her  piracies  have  proved  unprofitable. 


But  M.  Poincare  has  been  studying,  not  only  the 
German  budget,  but  also  German  newspapers,  and  he 
finds  much  therein  to  justify  his  contention  that  Ger- 
many is  in  no  way  in  extremis  and  that  she  is  actually 
much  better  off  than  her  victims.  His  quotations  are 
too  numerous  for  citation  here,  but  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  on  January  8,  1921,  an- 
nounced that  "there  is  talk  of  fixing  the  budget  of  the 
Leipsic  fair  at  20,000.000  marks,  as  compared  with 
2.000,000  marks  last  year.  This  sum  will  be  used 
chiefly  for  foreign  propaganda."  Quite  so.  It  would 
ill  become  us  to  make  suggestion,  but  why  not  allot  a 
certain  amount  of  this  sum  to  the  feeding  of  German 
children,  or  even  to  the  payment  of  reparations.  The 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  on  January  15,  1921,  informs  us 
that  "a  definitive  list  has  just  been  made  of  firms  in- 
tending to  exhibit  at  the  spring  fair.  It  shows  that 
interest  in  this  Frankfort  enterprise  is  increasing  more 
and  more.  The  number  of  houses  wishing  to  partici- 
pate has  grown  so  that  more  than  a  thousand  were 
turned  away.  Space  is  at  a  premium  and  everything 
possible  will  be  done  to  find  additional  quarters."  M. 
Poincare  concludes:  "It  is  useless,  I  think,  to  carrv 
this  review  further.  I  could  make  it  interminable.  Let 
it  suffice  to  conclude  with  the  statement  that  in  1920 
many  of  the  big  German  industrial  associations  dis- 
tributed dividends  of  15,  20.  and  40  per  cent.,  and  that 
in  the  course  of  the  year  German  exports  exceed  im- 
ports by  more  than  1.700,000,000  gold  marks.  Poor 
Germany !"  

But  we  are  not  left  wholly  to  M.  Poincare.  the  Ger- 
man budget,  or  the  German  newspapers.  Within  the 
last  few  days  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  has  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  of  San  Francisco, 
dated  from  Paris  on  February  17th.  Mr.  Grant  tells  us 
that  he  has  been  reading  American  newspapers  and  the 
lurid  stories  they  print  about  distress  in  Germany.  He 
seems  to  think  that  they  are  fake  stories,  as  of  course 
they  are,  and  he  thinks  this  and  says  this  so  ener- 
getically that  his  remarks  are  worth  quoting  at  some 
length.     Mr.  Grant  writes: 

"All  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  gather  here 
in  regard  to  Germany  points  in  the  opposite  direction. 
A  close  friend  of  mine,  now  a  resident  of  New  York, 
is  an  officer  of  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the 
world  with  branch  factories  in  nearly  all  European 
countries.  Their  corporation  has  three  branches  in 
Germany,  and  within  the  last  three  months  has  bought 
another  large  factor)'  there.  My  friend  has  spent  much 
time  in  Germany,  he  has  motored  all  over  it.  making  it 
Lis  business  to  study  the  financial  and  social  conditions 
of  the  country.  He  tells  me  that  the  crops  there  are 
excellent,  that  the  workers  are  only  too  glad  to  work 
twtlve  or  even  fourteen  hours  a  day,  anvthing  to  get 
•  from  militarism.  He  saw  no  starving  children  in 
'     rmany,  nor  any  scarcity  of  food,  although  there  was 

"hortage  of  milk  products.  The  workers  are  afraid 
lie  Junkers  who  are  now  out  of  a  job,  and  if  these 

relies  could  only  be  put  in  the  right  place  Germany's 
would   astonish   the   world.     Practicallv   this 


as  double  today  what  it  was  then;  then  it  is  fair  as 
indicating  the  relative  effort  to  produce  the  proposed 
indemnity  to  again  divide  bv  two,  when  the  60,000,- 
000,000  marks  becomes  30.000.000.000.  Of  this  figura- 
tive 30,000,000,000  marks  France  is  to. receive  52  per 
cent.,  or  16,600,000,000  marks,  which  is  interesting  as 
a  rough  figure  for  comparison  with  the  5,000.000.000 
francs  paid  in  cash  by  France  within  three  and  a  half 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1870. 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  the  recent  war  lasted 
for  over  four  years,  while  the  war  of  1S70  lasted  some 
six  months.  Both  wars  were  waged  outside  Germany 
and  the  German  industries  and  German  properties  were 
not  damaged.  The  indemnity  exacted  from  France  in 
1870  was  a  pure  war  indemnity,  while  the  Allies  are 
not  claiming  any  war  indemnity  whatsoever,  but  only 
partial  compensation  for  actual  damage  done. 

"It  should  also  not  be  forgotten  that  France  in  1870 
was  in  no  sense  an  industrial  country  and  that  the 
payment  of  the  indemnity  came  largely  from  the  soil. 
Today  Germany  is  probably  the  best  organized  indus- 
trial country  in  the  world  considering  its  population, 
and  wealth  is  gained  there  at  a  far  greater  rate  than  is 
the  case  in  France  even  today.  The  wonderful  progress 
made  by  Germany  during  the  past  fifty  years  is  an 
evidence  of  this.  It  is  rumored  that  Herr  Stinnes  and 
his  friends  have  recently  purchased  the  Ilva  Corpora- 
tion, the  second  largest  industrial  concern  in  Italy,  also 
that  the  new  issues  of  capital  in  German  industrial  and 
financial  concerns  during  the  vear  1920  approximated 
80.000.000.000  marks.  This  does  not  indicate  poverty 
either  at  home  or  abroad."  S.  C. 

San  Francisco.  March  16.  1921. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Miss  Xorma  Foster  Stoughton  and  Miss  Margery  K. 
Eggleston  are  the  first  women  to  be  appointed  to  the 
staff   of  the    Rockefeller   Foundation. 

The  only  woman  railroad  surgeon  in  the  Southwest 
and  probably  in  the  United  States  is  Dr.  Sophie  Herzog 
Huntington  of  Brazoria,  Texas,  who  for  nearly  twenty 
years  has  been  the  official  surgeon  for  a  division  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  and  Mexican  Railroad.  Dr. 
Huntington  is  the  mother  of  fifteen  children. 

Charles  E.  Brickley,  former  Harvard  football  hero 
and  one  of  the  greatest  kickers  the  game  has  ever  de- 
veloped, has  made  a  phenomenal  rise  in  the  financial 
world  since  leaving  college  and  entering  Wall  Street 
as  a  broker.  Through  his  own  efforts  and  with  his 
own  capital  he  is  said  to  have  run  his  fortune  well  up 
in  the  millionaire  class  in  twelve  years. 

The  new  Guatemalan  minister  to  the  United  States. 
Julio  Bianchi,  is  a  physician  by  profession.  He  is  a 
highly  educated  man,  both  generally  and  profession- 
ally, and  speaks  perfect  idiomatic  English,  though  he 
never  studied  outside  of  his  own  country.  He  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Unionist  party  which  had  most  to 
do  with  overthrowing  Cabrera.  Hence  he  is  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  the  new  regime. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Daugherty,  United  States  Attorney- 
General,  was  born  January  26,  1860,  at  Washington 
Court  House,  Ohio,  and  the  first  office  he  held  was 
that  of  member  and  clerk  of  the  city  council  of  his 
native  town.  The  only  other  was  member  of  the  state 
legislature.  He  is  self-made,  for  he  worked  as  an  er- 
rand boy  and  gardener  to  obtain  enough  funds  to  go 
to  college,  and  was  graduated  in  law  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  He  had  a  brief  service  as  corre- 
spondent for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Miss  May  Hull  is  an  index  and  filing  specialist  in 
Wall  Street,  who  not  only  inaugurated  the  work,  but 
built  it  up  until  she  is  now  making  $10,000  a  year,  and 
during  the  war  her  income  went  even  higher.  She 
installs  her  system  into  the  offices  of  business  men, 
lawyers,  bankers,  and  mercantile  concerns.  She  re- 
organizes and  rearranges  correspondence  files,  clip- 
pings, records,  statistics,  reports,  pamphlets,  date  files, 
and  business  libraries  and  then  puts  in  skilled  girls  to 
carry  the  work  on.     Miss  Hull  is  the  pioneer  in  her 
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Mercedes. 


Under   a  sultry,   yellow  sky, 

On   the   yellow    sand    I   lie ; 

The   crinkled   vapors  smite  my   brain, 

I   smolder  in  a  fiery  pain. 

Above  the  crags  the  condor  flies. 
He  knows  where  the  red  gold  lies: 
He  knows  where  the  diamonds  shine.    . 
If  I  knew,   would   she  be  mine? 

Mercedes   in   her  hammock  swings; 
In   her   court   a   palm-tree   flings 
Its  slender  shadow  on  the  ground. 
The   fountain   falls  with   silver   sound. 

Her  lips  are  like  this  cactus  cup; 
With   my  hand    I   crush   it  up, 
I    tear   its   flaming    leaves   apart ; 
Would  that  I  could  tear  her  heart! 

Last  night  a  man  was  at  her  gate. 
In    the   hedge    I    lay   in    wait: 
I  saw  Mercedes  meet  him  there, 
By   the   fireflies    in   her   hair. 

I  waited  till  the  break  of  day; 
Then    I   rose  and  stole  away. 
But  left  my  dagger  in  the  gate. 
Xow  she  knows  her  lover's  fate  ! 

— Elizabeth    Stoddard. 


The  Skaters. 


Like   clouds   they   scud    across   the   ice, 
His  hand   holds  hers  as  in  a  vise; 
The  moonlight  strikes  the  black-brown  hair 
Of  handsome  Madge  and  Rupert  Clare. 

The  ice   resounds  beneath   the  steel ; 
It  groans  to   feel   his   spurning  heel  ; 
While   ever   with   the   flowing   wind 
A  shadowy  skater  flits  behind. 

"Why  skate  we  thus  so   far  from   land? 
Oh,  Rupert   Clare,   let  go  my  hand  ! 
I   can  not  see — I  can  not  hear — 
The  wind  about  us  moans  with  fear!" 

His  hand  is  stiffer  lhan  a  vise; 
His  touch   is  colder  than  the  ice  ; 
His  face  is  paler  than  the  moon 
That  paves   with   light  the  lone   lagoon. 

"Oh,  Rupert  Clare,  I  feel,  I  trace 
A  something  awful  in  your  face  ! 
You  crush  my  hand — you  sweep  me  on — 
Until  my  breath  and  sense  are  gone !" 

His  grasp  is  stiffer  than   a   rise; 
His  touch  is  colder  than  the  ice  ; 
She  only  hears  the  ringing  tune 
Of   skates   upon   the   lone   lagoon. 

"Oh,   Rupert  Clare!   kind  Rupert   Clare! 
For  Heaven's  mercy  hear  my  prayer ! 
I    could  not   help   my  heart,   you   know — 
Poor  Willy  Gray — he  loves  me  so  !" 

His  grip  is  stiffer  than  a  vise; 
His   lips   are   bluer   than   the   ice; 
While   ever   thrills   the   ringing   tune 
Of  skates  along  the  lone  lagoon. 

"Oh,   Rupert  Clare,   where  are  your  eyes? 
The  rotten  ice  before  us  lies! 
You  dastard  !     Loose  your  hold,  I  say  ! 
O  God!     Where  are  you,  Willy  Gray?" 

A  shriek  that  seems  to  split  the  sky — 
A    wilder   light   in    Rupert's   eye — 
She  can  not,  can  not  loose  that  grip  ; 
His  sinewy  arm   is  round  her  hip. 

But  like  an  arrow  on  the  wind 

The  shadowy   skater   scuds  behind; 

The  lithe  ice  rises  to  the  stroke 

Of  steel-shod  heels  that  seem  to  smoke. 

He   hurls  himself  upon  the  pair — 
He  tears  his  bride  from  Rupert  Clare — 
His    fainting   Madge,   whose  moist   eyes   say, 
"Ah  !  here,  at  last,  is  Willy  Gray  !" 

The  lovers  stand  with  heart  to  heart — 
"No  more,"  they  cry,  "no  more  to  part!" 
But   still   along  the   lone  lagoon 
The  steel  skates  ring  a  ghostly  tune. 

And  in  the  moonlight,  pale  and  cold, 
The  panting  lovers  still  behold 
The  self-appointed   sacrifice 
Skating   toward   the  rotten   ice ! 

— Fitz-James  O'Brie 


Among  the  productions  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
two  delicious  fruits  almost  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  One  of  these  is  the  durian,  whose  remarkable 
qualities  were  descanted  upon  by  Alfred  Russell  Wal- 
lace during  his  explorations  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
It  grows  on  a  lofty  tree  somewhat  resembling  an  elm, 
is  about  as  large  as  a  cocoanut,  has  a  shiny  shell  and 
contains  a  creamy  pulp,  which  combines  some  of  the 
flavor  of  a  delicious  custard  with  those  of  a  fine  cheese. 
To  eat  durians,  we  are  told  by  those  who  know,  is  a 
new  sensation  worth  a  voyage  to  the  East  to  experi- 
ence. Americans  in  the  islands  call  the  durian  "the 
vegetable  limburger  cheese."  The  other  rare  fruit 
spoken  of  is  the  mangosteen,  said  to  be  the  only  fruit 
that  the  governor-general  of  the  islands  has  never 
tasted.  The  exquisitely  flavored  liquid  it  contains  can 
not  be  preserved  for  snipping  abroad. 


The  name  "D.  Boone"  was  discovered  chiseled  in  a 
rock  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave  in  Lincoln  County,  West 
Virginia.  As  the  forms  of  the  letters  correspond  with 
those  found  in  the  rocks  of  Kentucky  it  is  thought  that 
the  famed  hunter  at  one  time  made  an  expedition  into 
that  section  of  the  country. 
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THE  WASTED  ISLAND. 


Eimar  O'Duffy  Writes    a 


Novel    with 
Text. 


Irish   Politics  for   Its 


Ireland  occupies  so  large  a  place  in  our  newspapers 
that  one  wonders  why  it  should  occupy  so  small  a  place 
in  our  fiction.  There  are,  of  course,  innumerable  Irish 
novels,  but  usually  they  are  of  the  conventional  kind 
and  devoted  to  affairs  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the 
head.  There  are  very  few  novels  of  Irish  politics, 
novels,  that  is  to  say,  that  deal  with  the  aspirations  and 
the  agitations  of  Ireland,  that  represent  what  Irishmen 
of  many  different  types  have  to  say  about  the  political 
situation,  and  the  extent  to  which  that  situation  enters 
into  the  daily  lives  of  intelligent  people. 

But  here  we  have  just  such  a  novel,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  not  a  particularly  good  novel  from  the  purely 
fictional  point  of  view.  It  is  a  series  of  colloquies  and 
they  are  admirable  and  illuminating  colloquies,  but  the 
thread  of  narrative  that  ties  them  together  is  too  thin. 
The  balance  might  have  been  better  preserved.  The 
hero  of  Mr.  O'Duffy's  story  is  Bernard  Lascelles,  who 
is  sent  to  school  in  England  and  brought  up  as  an 
Englishman.  There  are  very  many  such  Irishmen  and 
they  constitute  a  by  no  means  negligible  factor  in  the 
situation.  But  Bernard  is  gradually  converted  to  the 
Nationalist  cause.  Here  is  one  of  the  almost  in- 
numerable conversations  that  display  the  variety  of 
Irish  opinions,  the  many  shades  of  political  belief  of 
which  so  little  is  known  in  America : 

"We  were  at  the  Abbey  last  night,"  said  McGurk. 

"What   was   on  ?" 

"  'The  Playboy.'  Lord !  You  should  have  seen  Mallow 
writhing   in   his   seat." 

"The  play's  a  bloody  insult  to  the  country,"  said  Mallow. 
"It  ought  to  be  stopped." 

"Who  by?"  asked  Manders. 

"The  people,"  said  Mallow. 

"They  tried  to  stop  it  once,"  said  Manders.  "They  kicked 
up  unholy  ructions  the  first  time  it  was  produced.  .  .  . 
Blasted  idiots!  The  Irish  people  make  me  sick.  What  right 
have  people  to  interfere  with  a  play?  If  they  don't  like  it 
they  needn't  go  to  it." 

"It  was  an  insult  to  the  country,"  repeated  Mallow. 

"And  is  any  one  who  feels  insulted  by  a  play  entitled  to 
kick  up  a  row  and  prevent  others  enjoying  it?  What  would 
you  say  if  the  Unionists  kicked  up  a  row  over  the  'Rising  of 
the   Moon'  ?" 

"That's   different,"  said  Mallow. 

"And  we  call  ourselves  an  intelligent  people,"  said  Man- 
ders. "Look  here,  Lascelles.  Here's  a  situation  for  you. 
The  Nationalist  crowd  considers  a  play  insulting  to  Ireland. 
So  they  go  down  to  the  theatre  to  break  up  the  performance. 
The  Trinity  men  hear  of  it  and  go  down  to  make  a  counter- 
demonstration  in  favor  of  the  play,  also  because  they  con- 
sider it  insulting  to  Ireland.  There's  a  night  of  cheers,  hisses, 
and  pandemonium.  And  all  the  time  the  play  is  no  more 
insulting  to  Ireland  than  'Hamlet'  is  to   Denmark." 

"I   think,"   said    Bernard,    "that   the   Nationalists    were    only 
.    just  s.  shade  less  contemptible  than  the  Trinity  asses." 

"Lascelles,"  said  Mallow,  "I'd  just  like  to  know  what  side 
you're   on.      I   think   you're   a  bally   trimmer." 

"You  can  think  what  you  like.     There's  one  thing  I'm  sure 
of  anyway.     I  wouldn't  feel  entitled  to  stop  a  play  just  because 
I  didn't  agree  with  it." 
'      "Ah,  you're  a  bally  West  Briton,"  said  Mallow. 

"People  like  that  fellow  Mallow,"  said  Manders  afterwards 
to  Bernard,  "are  the  curse  of  this  country.  We  have  them 
on  every  side,  and  they've  an  invariable  trade  mark  what- 
1  ever  side  they're  on  :  if  you  argue  from  analogy  they  always 
answer  'That's  different.'  Mallow  and  his  kind  are  always 
ranting  about  Irish  freedom  and  yet  they  won't  allow  people 
to  produce  a  play  they  don't  like.  They  can't  stand  anything 
that  conflicts  with  their  rotten  little  notions  and  prejudices. 
As  for  their  politics  ...  It  makes  me  ill  to  listen  to  them. 
Thank  heaven,  Lascelles,  that  you  and  I  are  neutral  in  thai 
quarrel." 

They  are  brilliant  men,   these  young   Irishmen,   but 
they  never  agree  about  anything.     Nominally  support? 
j    ing  John  Redmond,  they  hatch  extremist  plots  behind 
his  back: 

"The  Union,"  said  Crowley,  "made  Ireland  John  Bull's 
unwilling  and  downtrodden  wife.  Home  Rule  will  merely 
make  her  his  fractious  concubine.  Sanity  and  decency  re- 
quire that  Cathleen   should  seek  a   divorce." 

"Metaphors  don't  mean  anything,"  said  Lynch.  "Home 
Rule,  whatever  you  say,  is  common  sense  and  practical  poli- 
tics." 

"Not  this  footling  clumsy  makeshift  of  a  Home  Rule  bil! 
anyway,"  said  O'Dwyer.  "What  on  earth  made  the  party 
accept   such   thrash  ?" 

"I  think  it's  a  damn  good  bill," 

"Have  you  read  it?" 

"Well — in  a  summary." 

"Well    go    and    read    the    damn 
i     have  the   assurance  to   support   it. 

I     out   of    a   hundred   who've    accepted    the   bill   with    shrieks    of 
joy  haven't  taken  the  trouble  to  read  it." 

"Would  you  have  the  whole  country  read  the  bill  right 
through  ?" 

"Of  course.  What  the  hell  else  would  they  do?  Isn't  it 
to   decide   their   whole    future?" 

"What  John  Redmond  takes  is  good  enough  for  me.  You 
separatists  are  such  unpractical  dreamers." 


tional  principles."  Less  orthodox  Home  Rulers  felt  afraid 
that  this  complication  might  give  the  Liberals  an  excuse  to 
violate  their  pledges,  but  O'Dwyer,  Crowley,  and  McGurk 
looked  upon  the  movement  with  unmixed  joy. 

"Who  said  Ulster  was  loyal?"  asked  O'Dwyer.  "That's  the 
way  to  treat  a  British  government.    .    .    .    Bully  it." 

"What  price  physical  force  now?"  said  Crowley.  "Let  the 
U.  I-  L.   chaunt  a  quanta  patimur." 

"All  I  can  say,"  said  McGurk.  "is  that  Carson  must  be  the 
hell  of  a  bloody  fine  leader.  Wish  to  God  he  was  on  our 
side." 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  industrial 
struggles,  and  industrial  struggles  in  Ireland  mean 
starvation.  Bernard  and  O'Dwyer  watch  the  arrival  of 
a  relief  ship  with  food  from  England  and  Bernard  asks 
his  friend  how  he  accounts  for  that.  The  working 
classes,  at  least,  seem  to  be  solid,  no  matter  what  flag 
is  flying.  But  O'Dwyer  says  that  the  English  labor 
men  want  to  fight  their  battle  in  Ireland: 

Bernard  shrugged  his  shoulders,  feeling  that  O'Dwyer  was 
entrenched  impregnably  in  prejudice.  They  turned  now  into 
the  wilderness  of  slums  behind  the  quays.  Here  they  en- 
countered sights  which  Benard  had  often  seen  before,  but 
which  were  now  stripped  of  the  covering  of  night.  Tumble- 
down houses  propped  up  with  beams ;  roofless  wrecks  still 
inhabited  in  their  lower  stories ;  skeleton  walls ;  heaps  of 
rubble  where  a  house  had  collapsed ;  windows  boarded  up ; 
windowpanes  smashed  and  stuffed  with  rags  and  paper  ;  dirt 
and  ugliness  everywhere:  all  this  made  a  hideous  picture  of 
desolation  in  the  middle  of  the  capital  of  a  civilized  country. 

And  the  people  ;  they  were  as  repulsive  a  picture  as  their 
houses.  Men :  slouching,  emaciated,  unkempt,  yet  healthy 
and  strong;  tubercular  wrecks;  rickety  children  grown  up; 
men  with  vacuous  faces  caused  by  adenoids ;  cripples ;  de- 
generates. Girls :  pasty-faced  and  slatternly ;  some  pretty, 
but  with  blackened,  decayed  teeth  or  none  at  all ;  hunch- 
backs ;  sore-encrusted  faces;  grimy  creatures  all,  clad  in  filthy 
clothes  put  on  anyhow.  Children ;  some  dirty,  half-naked 
yet  healthy,  happy  little  squallers;  others  rickety,  scrofulous 
strumous  or  crippled.  Infants :  some  crushingly  wrapped 
the  foul  shawls  of  their  sisters;  others  sprawling  amid  the 
germ-laden  dust  of  the  roadway.  Old  women:  the  most  hor- 
rible of  all ;  vermin-h  aunted  bundles  of  rags  with  grime- 
enseamed  faces  tottering  to  the  grave.  "Citizens  of  a  mighty 
empire !"    said    Bernard   to   himself. 

"Lord,  how  I  wish  I  was  in  politics,"  he  said  aloud.  "I've 
got  such  schemes,  you  know.  Our  housing  people  at  present 
seem  to  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick  alto- 
gether. Look  at  that  new  model  tenement  house  over  there. 
Already  half  the  windows  are  smashed,  the  usual  dirty  linen 
is  hanging  on  that  ridiculous  balcony,  and  the  inside  is  as 
dirty  as  ever.  What's  the  good  of  building  new  houses  with- 
out altering  the  people  ?  In  a  few  more  years  that  new  model 
thing  will  be  just  as  bad  as  the  old  mansion  that  it  replaced, 
and  not  half  as  picturesque.  We  ought  to  smash  the  whole 
thing  up.  Strip  the  people  of  their  rags  and  camp  them  al! 
by  the  side  of  a  lake  somewhere  in  the  country.  Then  have 
a  big  conflagration  and  burn  up  the  houses,  dirt,  bacilli,  and 
everything.  Then  build  a  new  city  on  my  plan — or,  better 
still,   start  building  first  on   a  new   site   altogether." 


said   Lynch. 


thing    through    before    you 
I'll  bet  ninety-nine  people 


No  sooner  has  the  Home  Rule  bill  been  passed  than 
Ulster  threatens  to  rebel.  It  seems  that  there  must  be 
war  either  with  the  north  or  the  south.  If  the  south 
is  satisfied  the  north  will  revolt.  If  the  north  is  satis- 
fied the  south  will  revolt : 

Those  two  years  seemed  to  be  punctuated  by  talks  such  as 
these :  crude  wrangling  arguments  about  generalities,  degen- 
erating as  often  as  not  into  ribaldry.  Then  came  the  passage 
of  the  Home  Rule  bill  through  the  British  House  of  Commons 
and  its  rejection  a  little  later  by  the  Lords.  Lynch  and  Man- 
ders and  Home  Rulers  generally  were  in  no  wise  perturbed  by 
this.  Under  the  Parliament  Act,  they  pointed  out,  the  Lords 
could  no  longer  reject,  but  only  delay  a  measure  to  which 
they  objected.  Then  came  that  shock  of  reality  in  politics, 
the  foundation  of  the  Ulster  Volunteers.  Lynch  foamed  with 
rage  at  the  event  and  groaned  over  this  "violation  of  constitu- 


Bernard  eventually  becomes  a  Nationalist,  but  none 
the  less  he  feels  that  the  Irish  cause  is  a  small  one,  no 
more  than  a  local  squabble.  His  enthusiasms  are  for 
mankind : 

"When  I  first  read  Irish  history  the  tragedy  and  injustice 
of  it  filled  me  with  wild  emotions  and  resolves.  But  they 
had  no  roots.  I  feel  that  this  is  only  one  of  a  thousand 
tragedies  and  it  has  no  more  motive  power  for  me  than  any 
of  the  others.  ...  It  isn't  vital  to  my  being  like  the  great 
ideas,  Republicanism  or  Socialism.  .  .  .  The  'Marseillaise' 
means  more  to  me,  if  you  understand,  than  'A  Nation  Once 
Again.'  A  couple  of  bars  of  the  'Marseillaise'  is  enough  to 
set  my  heart  throbbing  and  my  nerves  thrilling,  whereas  the 
other — it's  just   a   song." 

"Then  you  don't   .    .    .   love  Ireland  ?" 

"I  confess  I  don't  see  much  to  love  in  her.  I  can't  stand 
my  countrymen  at  all.  .  .  .  They're  shiftless,  inefficient,  not 
very  honest,  not  very  clean,  very  thin-skinned  and  downright 
intolerant  of  criticism.  They  never  keep  appointments,  they 
talk  a  great  deal  too  much,  they're  insincere,  and  they're 
damnably  shallowly  clever.  Why,  their  very  virtues  are  only 
the  reverse  side  of  their  vices.  People  praise  their  unworldli- 
ness  and  indifference  to  material  gain:  it's  just  part  of  their 
shiftlessness.  They've  a  reputation  for  courtesy,  but  it's  only 
part  of  their  insincerity.  And  as  for  their  charm  and  hos- 
pitality, as  soon  as  the  stranger  has  turned  his  back  they're 
laughing  at  him   and  abusing  him." 

Bernard  joins  the  Nationalist  Volunteer  movement, 
and  this  leads  to  a  discussion  with  Teddy  Conroy,  wrho 
is  a  loyalist: 

"The  Arms  Proclamation  doesn't  matter  a  damn."  said 
Bernard.     "We  can  get  arms  in  spite   of  it." 

"We?"  queried  Teddy. 

"Yes.     I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Irish  Volunteers." 

"Rot,"  said  Teddy. 

Bernard  showed  him  his  membership  card.  Teddy  was 
stupefied   and   stammered    incoherently. 

"Thinking  of  joining?"   asked   Bernard. 

"Me  !" 

"Why  not?  Tell  me.  do  you  think  it  right  for  French 
men   to   arm  themselves  in   defense  of   France?" 

"I   suppose    so." 

"And  for  Italians  to  arm  themselves  in  defense  of  Italy?" 

"Yes." 

"And  for  Englishmen  to  arm  themselves  in  defense  of 
England  ?" 

"Of  course." 

"And  for  Irishmen  to  defend  themselves  in  defense  of  Ire- 
land?" 

"Ah.   that's  different." 

"Why?" 

"I  don't  take  any  interest  in  politics,  but  I  object  to  dis- 
loyalty." 

"Disloyalty   to    whom?" 

"To  the  king,   of  course." 

"Then  you  disapprove  of  the   Ulster  Volunteers?" 

"Oh,   no.      They're   loyal." 

"They're  resisting  an  act  of  Parliament." 

"An  act  that  puts  them  under  a  rule  they  hate." 

"Then  is  it  always  right  to  resist  being  put  under  a  rule 
you  hate?" 

"Well — I  suppose  so." 

"Then  wasn't  Robert  Emmet  right?" 

"Oh,  no.     He  was  a  rebel." 

Bernard  felt  like  taking  Teddy  by  the  feet  and  h.itterim: 
his  head  to  pulp  against  the  wall.     But  all  he  said  was: 

"Look  here.  Conroy,  you're  a  fool.  You'd  better  stari 
exercising  your  brain  by  learning  the  tango." 

O'Dwyer,  although  a  fervent  Nationalist,  indulges  in 


contemptuous  criticism  of  Ireland.     He  quotes  Romain 
Rolland,  who  says  that  "every  nation  has  its  lie,  which  - 
it  calls  its  idealism."     Ireland's  idealism  is  art: 

"Well,  now  I  looked  at  the  work  of  modern  days,  and 
what  did  I  see?  Not  badness,  not  clumsiness;  no  real  fault 
you  could  point  to  ;  but  smallness.  Apart  from  Russell  and 
Yeats,  and  including  Synge,  no  one  in  Ireland  of  recent 
years  has  produced  a  work  of  decent  size.  Our  much-boasted 
revival  has  produced  hardly  anything  but  short  plays,  short 
stories,  and  a  bewildering  multitude  of  tiny  booklets  of  micro- 
scopic verse.  You'd  find  it  hard  to  point  to  a  flaw  in  any  of 
them  (they  aren't  big  enough  to  make  big  mistakes),  but  the 
smallness  and  mediocrity  of  the  stuff  is  appalling.  That's  the 
great   Renaissance   we  hear   so   much   about." 

"Yes,"  said  Stephen.  "That  may  be  all  quite  true,  but 
where's   this  lie  you're   talking  about?" 

"The  lie,"  said  O'Dwyer,  "is  not  in  the  smallness  of  the 
literature,  but  in  the  reason  for  it.  I'm  coming  to  that 
presently.  But  there's  one  other  thing  I  want  you  to  notice, 
and  that  is  that  half  of  the  poetry  turned  out  is  what  they 
call  'mystic,'  and  half  the  remainder  is  what  I  call  'misty.' 
As  for  the  second  kind,  you  know  the  sort  of  stuff  I  mean: 
poems  full  of  'white  mist  on  the  brown  bog,'  and  that  kind 
of  tosh.  The  other's  harder  to  deal  with.  You  see  it's  quite 
unintelligible,  and  if  you  say  so  you're  told  you're  unfit  to 
criticize.  However,  after  a  careful  examination  into  a  num- 
ber of  these  poems,  I  came  to  this  conclusion:  that  they 
really  mean  nothing,  and  that  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  prosody  and  gifted  with  a  muddled  head  could  pro- 
duce them  automatically  by  self-hypnosis  induced  by  rhyme 
and  alliteration." 

Then  comes  the  war,  and  the  Nationalists  of  course 
find  themselves  arrayed  against  England  and  eager  to 
repudiate  the  leadership  of  John  Redmond: 

"The  British  Empire  against  world  domination,"  exclaimed 
O'Dwyer.     "Men  must  be  a  pack  of  fools." 

"So  I  have  ventured  on  previous  occasions  to  remark," 
said  Moore.  "It  was  felt  distinctly  that  Moore  had  scored 
a  point  off  the  idealists. 

"Well,  Hell  roast  John  Redmond  anyhow,'"  said  McGurk. 

Redmond's  famous  declaration  of  the  unconditional  adher- 
ence of  Ireland  to  the  British  and  Allied  cause  was  already 
two  days  old  on  the  occasion  of  this  conversation. 

"The  question  is,"  said  O'Dwyer,  "is  he  a  knave  or  a  fool? 
Could  a  man  who's  been  as  long  in  politics  as  John  Red- 
mond be  such  a  fool  as  to  take  European  diplomacy  at  its 
face  value  ?" 

"What  I  want  to  know,"  said  Crowley,  "is :  has  he  got 
so  completely  West  Britonizcd  as  to  forget  that  an  English- 
man is  most  to  be  feared  when  he's  friendly." 

"But  the  opportunity  he's  thrown  away!"  groaned  Hcktor. 
"My  God,  he  could  have  had  Repeal  of  the  Union  for  the 
asking.  He  could  have  held  back  every  reservist  in  Ireland 
till  he'd  got  it  in  force." 

"We  could  have  had  Repeal  working  in  a  week  and  cut 
the   cable   at   the   first   British   defeat,"   said   McGurk. 

"And  the  opportunity's  gone  forever,"  said  Crowley.  "Half 
the  reservists  are  in   England  by  this  time." 

"The  question  is :  how  will  the  country  take  it  ?"  said 
O'Dwyer. 

"Repudiate    it !"    said    Bernard,    promptly. 

"I  doubt  it,"  said  Crowley.  "They've  shown  no  signs  of 
it    yet,   anyway." 

"The  Volunteers  will   repudiate  it,"  said  Hektor. 

"They  might,"  said  McGurk.  "But  sure  they're  young  and 
they  haven't  votes  most  o'  them." 

"I'll  tell  you  how  the  country'll  take  it,"  said  Stephen. 
"Volunteers  and  all,"  he   added. 

"How  ?"    asked    several. 

"Lying  down,"  said  Stephen. 

Bernard,  full  of  the  zeal  of  the  convert,  refused  to  believe 
this. 


John  Redmond  accepts  the  Home  Rule  bill  and  calls 
upon  Ireland  to  go  to  war: 

And  Ireland,  generous,  sentimental,  credulous  Ireland,  only 
too  ready  to  forgive  and  forget,  hastened  at  his  bidding  "to 
keep  faith."  And  how  did  England  receive  it?  Needless  to 
say,  England  would  not  admit  that  Ireland  had  anything  to 
forgive,  but  in  her  condescending  way  she  decided  that  Ire- 
land had  come  to  beg  forgiveness  and  atone  for  past  rebellions 
by  present  loyalty.  And  in  that  spirit  the  bulk  of  the  English 
people  accepted  the  whole  Irish  situation  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Official  England  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  trouble 
it   had   been   saved. 

"They're  forgiving  us  for  all  the  wrong  they've  done  us," 
said   Crowley. 

"Where  is  it  all  going  to  end?"  Bernard  asked  Stephen. 

"Goodness  knows,"  said  Stephen.  "I  confess  the  workings 
of  the  Parliamentarian  are  beyond  me.  ...  Of  course,  so 
long  as  Redmond  speaks  for  his  party  and  they  accept  him, 
we've  no  right  to  complain,  not  being  Parliamentarians.  But 
if  he  goes  on  pretending  he  speaks  for  the  Volunteers,  he's 
got  to  be  stopped.  There's  nothing  about  Imperial  Thinking 
in  our  constitution  and  Redmond's  got  to  realize  it.  He  can 
do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  party,  but  hands  off  the  Volun- 
teers." 

"That'll  mean   a  split,"  said   Bernard. 

"Not  necessarily,"  said  Stephen.  "Not  if  Redmond  leaves 
the  Volunteers  alone.  But  if  he  insists  on  a  split,  he'll  have 
it.  Disunion  is  the  devil,  but  there's  one  thing  worse,  and 
that  is — acting  a  He." 

The  sympathies  of  the  author  are  evidently  Na- 
tionalist, but  this  does  not  mar  the  accuracy  of  the 
picture  that  he  gives.  Those  who  know  of  the  Irish 
question  only  from  newspaper  bulletins  and  from  the 
expositions  of  superheated  partisans  will  find  something 
here  that  should  have  a  sobering  effect  if  only  for  its 
presentation  of  complexities.  As  seen  from  Mr. 
O'Duffy's  picture  it  is  not  a  simple  question.  Indeed, 
we  are  led  almost  to  the  conviction  that  Ireland's  worst 
enemies  are  her  friends. 

The  Wasted  Island.  By  Eimar  O'DufYv.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


Shells  filled  with  a  gallon  of  oil  and  fired  at  angry 
waves  will  calm  a  turbulent  sea  according  to  tests  made 
by  the  United  States  life  guards  of  Cohasset,  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  said  that  a  barrage  of  such  shells  to  the 
windward  of  a  wrecked  vessel  would  produce  a  sea 
sufficiently  smooth  to  enable  a  lifeboat  to  make  a  sa'Je 
approach. 

There    is   more    lumber   consumed   in    fore^! 
America  every  year  than  all  America's  sawmill: 
facture  in  a  year. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  March  12,  1921,  were  $130,700,000: 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
$145,700,000;   a  decrease  of  $15,000,000. 


Changes  in  the  principal  total  items  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  March  11th  were,  ac- 
cording to  Saturday's  statement :  Total  gold 
held  by  the  bank,  up  $6,821,000;  total  gold 
reserve,  up  $7,923,000;  total  reserves,  up 
^,906.000 ;  total  bills  on  hand,  off  $7,333,000  ; 
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total  earnings  assets,  off  $7,191,000;  total  re- 
sources, up  $5,380,000. 


A  plan  for  avoiding  present  difficulties  in 
transmitting  money  from  the  United  States 
to  Poland  has  been  announced  by  the  British 
Overseas  Bank,  Limited,  London.  Arrange- 
ments whereby  American  banks  may  make 
payments  in  Warsaw  by  drafts  in  either 
Polish  marks,  British  sterling,  or  American 
dollars  have  been  made. 

The  London  institution  recently  established 
the  Anglo-Polish  Bank,  Limited,  through 
which  remittances  are  to  be  made.  No  com- 
mission will  be  charged  American  banks  for 
such  services.  Under  the  workings  of  the 
plan  they  may  issue  sterling  drafts  on  the 
Anglo-Polish   Bank,    Limited,   by   advising   the 
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American  National  Bank  Building 
San  Francisco,  California 


British  Overseas  Bank,  Limited,  of  the  issue 
and  forwarding  sterling  remittances  to  cover. 
Drafts  in  American  dollars  may  be  issued  on 
the  Warsaw  bank  for  account  of  the  British 
Overseas  Bank,  Limited,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  sterling  drafts,  except  that  in  this 
case  the  cover  will  be  remitted  to  the  British 
Overseas  Bank's  correspondent,  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 

To  issue  drafts  in  Polish  marks  will  neces- 
sitate the  American  bank's  opening  an  account 
with  the  Anglo-Polish  Bank,  Limited,  and 
maintaining  a  credit  balance  in  Polish  marks 
there.  In  case  the  American  bank  finds  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  cover  in  marks  for  its 
sales  the  British  Overseas  Bank,  Limited,  will 
furnish  remittance  on  Warsaw  by  mail  or 
cable. 
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The  British  Overseas  Bank,  Limited,  ad- 
vises that  at  the  present  time  the  Polish 
treasury  is  considering  a  scheme  for  dealing 
with  foreign  remittances  through  a  central 
organization  in  Warsaw.  Some  time  must 
elapse  before  such  a  proposition  can  take 
definite  shape,  and  the  services  of  the  Lon- 
don bank  and  its  affiliated  institution  in  War- 
saw are  intended  to  relieve  American  needs 
pending  such  developments.  They  are  avail- 
able to  all  American  banks  on  application 
either  to  the  London  bank  or  its  correspond- 
ent  in   this   country. 


The  foreign  trade  of  Germany,  to  which  the 
London  conference  gave  much  attention  in  its 
discussions  and  plans,  apparently  amounted, 
says  a  statement  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  to  nearly  or  perhaps  quite  $2,000.- 
000,000  in  the  calendar  year  1920.  as  against 
about  $5,000,000,000  in  the  year  prior  to  the 
war,  though  the  ratio  of  "total  values"  of  1920 
compared  with  those  of  1913  does  not  of 
course  indicate  a  corresponding  ratio  in  quan. 
tity,  since  prices  of  1920  were  much  higher 
than  those  of   1913. 

This  estimate,  of  approximately  $2,000,000,- 
000  as  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Germany 
with  60,000,000  population  in  1920,  as  against 
$5,000,000,000  with  67,000,000  population 
prior  to  the  war,  is  necessarily  based  upon  the 
trade  figures  of  the  countries  buying  from  or 
selling  to  her,  since  her  own  trade  figures  at 
the  present  time  are  not  only  fragmentary,  but 
stated  in  units  of  a  depreciated  and  constantly 
fluctuating  currency. 

The  race  between  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  to  regain  trade  with  Ger- 
many has  been,  adds  the  bank's  statement,  v. 
close  one.  Official  records  of  the  three  coun- 
tries in  question  show  that  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  Germany  in  1920  was 
$390,000,000,  that  of  Great  Britain  £82,255,- 
000,  and  that  of  France  approximately  3,500,- 
000,000  francs.  Belgium  and  Italy  also 
showed  an  equal  trade  willingness  to  "forget 
the  past,"  while  the  neutrals  on  all  of  her 
frontages,  Switzerland,  Netherlands,  the  Scan- 
dinavian  states,   Czecho-Slovakia,   Poland,   and 


even  Soviet  Russia,  showed  marked  gains 
over  the  preceding  year,  apparently  bringing 
the  grand  total  of  Germany's  foreign  trade  in 
1920   to   approximately   $2,000,000,000. 

What  are  the  articles  forming  this  new 
commerce  with  the  new  Germany — for  it  is 
conducted  under  such  changed  circumstances 
as  to  justify  this  title?  Foodstuffs  and  manu- 
facturing materials  have  been,  since  the  close 
of  the  war,  her  principal  imports,  and  manu- 
factures of  the  type  with  which  she  made  her 
greatest  pre-war  industrial  reputation  her 
chief  exports.  In  our  own  case  raw  cotton; 
wheat,  flour,  and  meats,  are  the  principal 
articles  sold  to  Germany,  and  dyestuffs,  chem- 
icals, and  certain  high-grade  manufactures  the 
principal  imports  from   that  country. 

Of  our  exports  to  Germany  in  1920,  which 
totaled,  according  to  our  own  official  record, 
$311,437,377,  raw  cotton  alone  amounted  to 
SI  in. 631, 000;  wheat.  $22,511,000;  flour.  $11.- 
856,000 ;  meats  of  various  classes,  but  espe- 
cially pork  products,  approximately  $25,000,- 
000 ;  lard,  $30,000,000,  and  condensed  milk, 
nearly  $5,000,000.  Of  the  $88,836,280  worth 
of  merchandise  imported  from  Germany  in 
1920,  dyestuffs,  chemicals,  gloves,  laces,  and 
miscellaneous  manufactures  were  the  principal 
articles. 

Germany's  foreign  trade  is  about  equally  di- 
vided between  imports  and  exports,  but  the 
proportion  differs  widely  in  the  trade  with  the 
various  countries.  Exports  form  about  70 
per  cent,  of  her  trade  with  France  and  Italy. 
36  per  cent,  of  that  with  the  L:nited  Kingdom, 
and  23  per  cent,  of  that  with  the  United 
States.  

E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  are  offering  a  new 
issue  of  $2,000,000  of  the  California  Oregon 
Power  Company  first  and  refunding  mortgage 
twenty-year  7l/i  per  cent.  Series  A  gold  bonds, 
dated  February  1,  1921,  and  due  February  1. 
1941. 

The  California  Oregon  Power  Company 
owns  and  operates  seven  hydro-electric  plants 
with  a  total  installed  capacity  of  33,980  horse- 
power, of  which  the  largest  are  Copco  on  the 
Klamath  River  ("18,600  horsepower),  and 
Prospect    on    the    Rogue    River    (7000    horse- 


You  Can  Tell  These  Notes  Are  Sound 

Men  who  read  balance  sheets  and  interpret  earning  statements  know- 
that  the  Ten-Year  7%  Gold  Notes  of  the  General  Petroleum  Corporation 
are  sound. 

If  you  haven't  received  a  circular  yet,  why  not  send  for  it  today  and 
make  vour  own  analysis?  You  will  find  that  the  company  has  net  assets 
of  $48,000,000,  applicable  to  $7,500,000  Notes.  You  will  find  that  earnings 
are  running  at  the  rate  of  eleven  times  interest  requirements. 

These  Notes  are  a  good  investment  for  your  funds — you  ought  to  know 
about  them.  They  are  a  sole  obligation  of  a  sound  local  corporation.  No 
prior  or  equal  indebtedness  can  be  created.  You  will  make  no  mistake  by 
investing  your  funds  in  these  Gold  Notes.  They  pay  you  7.10%  for  ten 
years,  unless  earlier  redeemed  at  a  very  attractive  premium.  And  further, 
they  give  you  an  exceptionally  high  degree  of  marketability  in  case  you  ever 
wish  to  sell  or  borrow. 
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power).  Its  principal  sources  of  power  are 
on  these  two  streams,  and  in  view  of  the 
amount  and  diversity  of  sources  of  water 
power  at  its  disposal,  steam  auxiliary  plants 
are    not    necessary. 

The  high-tension  transmission  lines  of  the 
company  aggregate  a  total  of  465  miles,  ex- 
tending from  Glendale,  Oregon,  to  Delta,  Cali- 
fornia, where  connection  is  made  with  the 
transmission    system    of    the    Pacific    Gas    and 
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Electric  Company.  In  addition  to  serving  its 
own  territory,  the  company  wholesales  elec- 
tric energy  to  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company.  There  are  about  800  miles  of  dis- 
tribution  circuit. 


A  new  issue  of  California  hydro-electric 
bonds  which  are  aiding  in  California's  de- 
velopment are  those  of  the  San  Joaquin  Light 
and   Power   Corporation  unifying  and   refund- 
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ing  mortgage  7  per  cent,  bonds  just  offered 
by  a  syndicate  composed  of  Cyrus  Peirce  & 
Co.,  BIyth,  Witter  &  Co.,  and  the  Banks  Hunt- 
ley Company. 

Forty  banks  and  distributing  houses  in  Cali- 
fornia  are   participating. 

Two  million  dollars  of  the  issue,  which  are 
to  redeem  an  equal  amount  of  convertible  de- 
bentures, have  been  issued  in  short-term  ma- 
turies  due  in  equal  installments  of  $400,000 
annually  from  March  1,  1923,  to  March  1, 
1926,    inclusive.      The    price    of    these    bonds 


provides  a  yield  of  from  1  l/z  per  cent,  to  8 
per   cent,   according  to   maturity. 

Five  million  dollars  of  the  issue  is  repre- 
sented by  long-term  bonds  due  in  1951,  which 
are  being  offered  at  97.50 — to  yield  7.20  per 
cent.  The  1951  bonds  are  redeemable  on 
thirty  days'  notice  at  any  interest  period  at 
107!^  and  accrued  interest  for  ten  years,  and 
after  that  time  at  105  and  accrued  interest. 

The  proceeds  of  the  long-term  bonds  are  to 
be  used  to  refund  floating  debt  accumulated 
in  the  construction  of  the  Kern  Canon  and 
Buttonwillow  power  houses,  new  sub-stations, 
transmission  and  distribution  lines,  and  to  re- 
imburse the  treasury  for  money  spent  in  this 
work.  It  is  estimated  that  the  proceeds  of 
this  sale  will  provide  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  these  betterments — all  of  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  June  30,   1921. 

The  average  net  earnings  available  for  in- 
terest and  depreciation  during  the  past  nine 
years  have  been  more  than  twice  total  ope- 
rating interest  charges.  For  the  year  1920 
(with  the  new  JCerckhoff  plant  in  operation 
only  during  the  last  four  and  a  half  months 
of  the  period)  net  earnings  available  for  in- 
terest nnd  depreciation  were  $2,371,815.81,  or 
more  than  two  and  a  half  times  total  ope- 
rating interest  charges  of  $920,812.56. 


The  Blankenhorn-Hunter-Dulin  Company 
report  net  profit  of*  the  Pacific  Finance  Cor- 
poration for  the  eleven  months  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1920,  of  $167,009.26.  Dividends 
paid  amounted  to  $112,617.77,  leaving  a  net 
profit  to  surplus  of  $54,391.49. 

This  is  considered  an  extremely  good  show- 
ing, as  the  Pacific  Finance  Corporation  was 
only  incorporated  in  January,  1920.  The  com- 
pany loans  monthly  to  responsible  dealers  and 
individuals  on  standard  cars.  Gross  business 
of  the  eleven  months  of  1920  amounted  to 
$6,875,000  and  the  company  reports  that 
losses  run  below  the  expected  and  what  it  is 
customary  to  reserve  against.  Dividends  of 
8  per  cent,  have  been  paid  regularly  on  the 
preferred    stock    and    beginning   July    1st    last 
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THE  new  issue  of  San 
Joaquin  Light  &  Power 
Corporation  Unifying  and 
Refunding  Mortgage  y% 
Bonds  gives  a  wide  choice  of 
maturities.  Short  term  bonds 
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Save  'writing  a  letter  for  complete  information  by 
placing  your  name  and  address  here: 
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Los  Anqeles 


433  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


quarterly  dividends  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  com- 
mon. 

Lee  A.  Phillips  is  president.  H.  E.  Hunter 
and  Isaac  Milbank  vice-presidents.  Howard  S. 
Dudley  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  O. 
Rev  Rule  secretary  and  manager.  Directors 
in  addition  to  the  above  are  George  T.  Coch- 
ran, Norman  W.  Church,  W.  H.  Davis,  J.  C. 
Drake,  Robert  Marsh,  Edgar  S.  Dulin,  Willis 
G.  Hunt,  John  B.  Miller,  A.  C.  Parsons. 


One  of  the  things  that  restricts  buying  and 
thus  keeps  business  dull  is  the  uncertainty  in 
the  public  mind  "as  to  whether  the  particular 
article  wanted  at  the  moment  may  not  be 
bought  at  lower  prices  later  on."  And  so,  re- 
marks the  Bache  Review,  every  one  is  won- 
dering how  far  present  prices  are  still  above 
pre-war  levels.  The  editor,  therefore,  re- 
prints a  table  showing  the  relative  wholesale 
prices  of  a  large  number  of  commodities  on 
February  1st  of  the  last  seven  years.  These 
prices  are  compared  with  the  average  price 
on  February  1st  of  the  five  years  1910-1914, 
this  average  price  being  par  or  100.  These 
are  the  figures  as  compiled  by  the  Bache  Re- 
view from  statistics  prepared  by  the  Bankers 
Economic   Service  : 

Article—  1915.   1917.     1918.    1920.  1921. 

Cotton 65        112       238       299       108 


Wheat 156 

Corn 136 

Oats 14S 

Rve 113 

Barley 119 

Hogs 89 

Cattle 137 

Lambs 122 

Pork 100 

Lard 10S 

Sugar 110 

Coffee 59 

Silver 86 

Copper 100 

Tin 91 

Iron 85 

Steel 82 

Spelter 131 

Lead S6 

Petroleum 103 

Cottonseed  oil   106 

Rubber 59 

Hides 125 

Tea 126 

Rice 98 

Wool 100 

Silk S7 

Coal,  bituminous  ...      91 

Brick 89 

Cement 100 

Lumber S5 


1917. 
112 
161 
158 
126 
189 
162 
154 
165 
197 
141 
153 
143 

81 
136 
220 
119 
228 
273 
163 
190 

99 
184 

77 
161 
170 

96 
169 
147 
120 
141 
142 
122 


1918. 
238 
218 
206 
192 
280 
224 
212 
210 
243 
242 
243 
158 
79 
153 
161 
164 
229 
200 
134 
161 
.  132 
305 
57 
154 
224 
152 
263 
151 
197 
155 
152 
ISO 


234 
224 
203 
221 
198 
203 
299 
289 
202 
225 
329 
144 
239 
133 
145 
267 
227 
156 
197 
198 
320 
45 
187 
201 
245 
336 
475 
208 
388 
239 
207 


146 
106 

100 
187 

89 
131 
143 
136 
115 
125 
147 

63 
102 

89 

81 
214 
183 

86 
112 
198 
Ul 


It  is  noted  that  "building  materials  have 
not  begun  to  approach  normal,  and  the  pros- 
pect is  that  a  considerable  period  will  elapse 
before  such  a  state  is  reached."  For  instance, 
cement  is  still  217  per  cent,  above  the  pre- 
war average,  brick  164  per  cent.,  and  lumber 
122  per  cent.  Iron  and  steel,  which  have  been 
adjusted  a  little  further  than  these,  are  still 
114  per  cent,  and  83  per  cent,  respectively  in 
excess  of  the  five-year  average.  Except  for 
building  materials,  coal  stands  at  the  highest 
point,   with   petroleum   second. 


E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  are  participating  in 
an  offer  of  $7,000,000  San  Joaquin  Light  and 
Power  Corporation  unifying  and  refunding 
mortgage  7  per  cent,  bonds,  dated  March  1, 
1921. 

The  unifying  and  refunding  mortgage  will 
have  an  authorized  issue  of  $150,000,000,  and 
will  provide  that  bonds  may  be  issued  there- 
under only  at  par  for  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  new  construction,  additions,  and  better- 
ments, and  then  only  when  the  net  earnings 
for  twelve  months  out  of  the  preceding  fifteen 
months  shall  have  been  sufficient  to  show  one 
and  three-fourths  times  the  total  interest  on 
all  bonds  outstanding  and  those  of  this  mort- 
gage for  which  certification  may  have  been 
requested. 

As  the  $2,000,000  of  serial  bonds  are  sold 
for  the  purpose  of  retiring  debentures,  the 
mortgage  will  contain  a  clause  stating  that 
these  $2,000,000  of  bonds  must  be  paid  at 
maturity  in  cash  derived  from  earnings  or 
from  the  sale  of  securities  junior  to  this 
issue. 

The  unifying  and  refunding  mortgage  will 
provide  that  when  and  as  the  remaining  bonds 
of  the  first  and  refunding  mortgage  can  be 
issued,  and  when  and  if  additional  first  and 
refunding  mortgage  bonds  are  released  to  the 
company  by  the  payment  of  underlying  issues 
or  from  any  other  source,  such  first  and  re- 
funding mortgage  bonds  must  be  immediately 
deposited  with  the  trustee  of  the  unifying  and 
refunding  mortgage,  resulting  eventually  in 
the  deposit  under  the  unifying  and  refunding 
mortgage  of  a  substantial  proportion  and  pos- 
sibly a  majority  of  the  first  and  refunding 
mortgage  bonds. 

The  mortgage  will  provide  a  sinking  fund, 
commencing  March  1,  1927,  of  2  per  cent,  of 
the  par  value  of  the  largest  amount  of  bonds 
then  outstanding,  plus  any  which  may  be  sub- 
sequently issued,  including  all  underlying  and 
divisional  bonds.  The  company  may  reinvest 
one-half  of  this  sinking  fund  in  new  con- 
struction, extensions,  and  betterments  agains*. 
which  no   bonds  may  be  certified. 


BOND  DEPARTMENT 

The  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

Recommends 

Irrigation  District  Bonds 

For  Investment 


They  Are — 

More  secure  than  first  mort- 
gages because  they  rank  ahead 
of  first  mortgages. 

INCOME  TAX  EXEMPT. 

Yield  from  6%  to  63/4%. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet, 

THE  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT 
BOND 


Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets 

Kearny  5600 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


fifteen-year  issue  maturing  February  1,  1936, 
with  a  conversion  privilege  giving  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  continuation  of  the  investment 
at  7  per  cent,  to  1950.  The  bonds  are  being 
offered  at  par   and  interest. 

If  these  new  8  per  cent,  bonds  are  called 
as  a  whole  or  in  part,  which  may  only  be 
done  after  completion  of  the  pledge  of  Series 
B  7s,  the  holders  will  have  the  option  of 
being  paid  105  in  cash,  plus  accrued  interest, 
or  accepting  pledged  Series  B  7  per  cent, 
bonds  at  par,  accrued  interest,  and  a  premium 
of  5  per  cent,  in  cash.  If  not  called  these 
bonds,  at  the  option  of  the  holders,  will  be 
convertible  on  February  1,  1935,  into  Series 
B   7s,   bond  for  bond. 


Members  S.  F.  Mining  and   Oil  Stocks 

Stock  Exchange  Bonds  and  Industrials 


ZADIG  &  CO. 

Specializing  in 

Comstocks,  Tonopahs  and 
Divide  Stocks 


Phone  Kearny  1725 


365  BUSH  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  new  issue  of  $2,500,000  Great  Western 
Power  Company  general  lien  convertible 
bonds  is  being  offered  by  a  syndicate  headed 
by  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons,  Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co., 
and    Bonbright  &   Co.     This  is  an  8  per  cent., 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

While  Europe  Waits  for  Peacs. 

"While  Europe  Waits  for  Peace,"  by  Pierre- 
pont  B.  Noyes,  is  an  accusation  and  an  ap- 
peal, as  well  as  a  prophecy.  It  is  a  prophecy 
of  the  future  of  Europe,  cast  from  its  present 
terrible  condition,  and  an  appeal  to  America 
to  avert  the  catastrophe  that  is  rushing  upon 
Europe.  Needless  to  say  the  accusation  is 
leveled  against  America  also — so  fervidly  that 
one  almost  wonders  if  Mr.  Noyes  holds  the 
United  States  responsible  for  the  aftermath 
of  war.  Certainly  he  blames  her  for  not 
clearing  up  the  anarchy  that  is  now  so  rife  on 
the  Continent. 

It  is  a  terrible  little  book  because  one  can 
not  blink  its  facts.  They  are  authorized. 
Pierrepont  Noyes  was  the  American  Rhine- 
land  commissioner  from  April,  1919,  to  June, 
1920.  He  was  one  of  the  commission  of  four 
which  by  the  terms  of  the  "Agreement"  with 
Germany  became  the  supreme  representative 
of  the  Allies  in  the  occupied  territories.  He 
has  had  ample  opportunities  to  examine  the 
facts  which  he  is  now  launching  at  the  opti- 
mistic illusion  of  security  that  he  thinks  we 
are  duped  with  here  in  America. 

We  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Noyes'  facts — that 
Poland  is  ambitious  of  more  territory;  that 
France  and  Italy  have  secret  militaristic 
agreements;  that  Belgium  has  a  field  army  of 
500,000  men ;  that  France  has  succeeded  to 
Germany's  old  status,  the  dominating  military 
power  of  Europe;  and  that  all  Europe  is 
starving  or  on  the  verge  of  starving.  Nor 
will  any  American  contest  his  argument  that 
America  should,  in  charity  and  humanity,  it 
not  in  debt,  help  feed  the  starving  millions 
of  the  continental  countries.  By  trade,  by 
cancellation,  if  it  is  possible,  of  France's  debt 
to  America,  and  by  any  other  material  aid  in 
our  power,  we  should,  he  says,  succor  the  sur- 
viving victims  of  the  war.  Nor  would  such 
help  be  charity.  It  is  a  debt  to  Western 
civilization. 

But  we  do  contest  Mr.  Noyes'  conclusion — 
which  he  has  by  no  means  proved — that 
America's  participation  in  European  politics 
will  prevent  the  growth  of  militarism  in  Eu- 
rope.. Mr.  Noyes  urges  the  ratification  of  the 
league,  but  his  argument  has  the  weakness  of 
internal  evidence.  He  begs  the  question  and 
assumes  that  the  league  of  nations  would  be 
an  instant  panacea  for  all  of  Europe's  ills. 
Whether  it  would  be  a  balm — more  of  a  moral 
than  physical  kind — or  not,  to  certain  sec- 
tions of  Europe,  is  problematical.  But  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  agreement,  though  it  be 
signed  by  diplomatists  and  statesmen  of  every 
country  in  the  world,  would  have  an  imme- 
diate pacifying  effect  on  all  the  Reds  and  Bol- 
sheviks of  Europe.  Europe  is  in  a  revolu- 
tionary state,  and  a  revolution  is  not  a  thing 
to  observe  government,  let  alone  a  league  of 
governments.     What  the  governments  of   Eu- 


Letters  from 
China  and  Japan 

By  JOHN  and  A.  C.  DEWEY 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dewey  had  exceptional  opportu- 
nity to  see  everything  and  their  clear,  informal 
descriptions  make  the  reader  feel  as  if  he  also 
had  seen  China  and  Japan  at  a  time  of  especial 
interest  and  importance. 

Second  edition.     $2. 50 

E.P.DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Ave.,N.Y. 
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rope  immediately  need — after  financial  aid — 
is  a  strong  militia  or  police  force  to  quell 
their  internal  strife.  How  could  the  league 
of  nations  interfere  with  Germany's  seceding 
socialisms?  And  so  long  as  secession  is  the 
order  of  things  in  Germany,  is  not  Belgium 
wise  to  keep  a  large  standing  army?  What 
good  would  her  participation  in  the  league  do 
her  with  an  outlaw  state,  except  so  far  as  her 
allied  nations  "would  go  to  war  for  her?  Ob- 
viously the  league  can  not  avert  catastrophe. 

Despite  the  fact  that  its  argument  for  the 
league  of  nations  falls  through  at  the  first 
application  of  a  syllogism,  Mr.  Noyes*  book- 
is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  He  no  doubt 
speaks  truly   when  he  says : 

"Whether  Europe  is  to  suffer  a  Bolshevik- 
inundation  or  face  the  challenge  of  a  Na- 
poleonic conquest,  the  stage  is  certainly  being 
set  for  a  conflagration  from  which  the  United 
States  will  be  unable  to  stand  aloof." 

We  did  not  stand  aloof  before,  and  we  may 
be  called  upon  in  the  future  to  help  European 
civilization  in  a  much  more  practical  way  than 
by  affixing  our  national  signature  to  the 
league  of  nations.  The  real  service  rendered 
by  "While  Europe  Waits  for  Peace"  is  to 
state  the  problem  to  all  thinking  Americans, 
"What  can  the  United  States  do  to  help  Eu- 
rope make  peace?"  If  we  can  not  avert  the 
catastrophe,  we  may  be  able  to  counteract  it. 
—R.  G. 

While  Europe  Waits  for  Peace.  By  Pierre- 
pont B.  Noyes.  New  York:  The  Macmiflan  Com- 
pany;  $1.50. 

The  Fourth  Dimension. 

If  Mr.  Vachell  intended  to  show  by  his  new 
novel  that  the  average  girl  prefers  marriage 
to  a  career,  we  may  tell  him  that  this  is  some- 
thing we  knew  already.  But  he  does  it  so 
charmingly  that  we  are  willing  to  be  shown 
all  over  again,  and  even  to  adopt  an  attitude 
of  incredulity  for  the  pleasure  of  being  con- 
vinced. 

Miss  Jessica  Yeo  is  the  girl.  She  discovers 
that  she  can  act  when  she  takes  part  in  some 
private  theatricals,  or  rather  this  is  discovered 
for  her  by  a  distinguished  actor  who  happens 
to  be  present.  Jessica's  people  belong  to  the 
country  aristocracy  and  they  think  the  stage  is 
not  quite  respectable,  but  none  the  less  Jessica 
has  her  way  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  she  finds  that  the  status  of  the  star  is 
not  far  ahead  of  her.  In  the  meantime  she- 
has  fallen  in  love  with,  and  married,  the  au- 
thor of  her  first  play  and  it  soon  becomes  evi- 
dent either  that  he  must  cease  to  be  a  play- 
wright or  that  she  must  cease  to  be  a  player. 
Two  separate  maelstroms  of  activity  can  not 
exist  side  by  side  in  the  same  menage.  Jessica 
chooses.     It  is  the  "fourth  dimension." 

The  story  is  told  in  the  finished  way  to 
which  Mr.  Vachell  has  accustomed  us.  He 
seems  nearly  equally  at  home  in  the  country- 
house  or  on  the  stage.  Perhaps  not  even  an 
actress  of  Jessica's  ability  would  find  quite 
such  plain  sailing  and  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  some  ugly  knocks  might  not  have  awaited 
her.  But  she  is  a  nice  girl,  is  Jessica,  and  she 
chooses  the  better  part.  Even  the  vulgar  and 
delightful  Florrie,  who  usually  manages  to 
"put  it  over,"  decides  eventually  that  life  with 
a  respectable  plumber  is  preferable  to  the 
hectic  fortunes  of  the  stage. 

The  Fourth  Dimension.  By  Horace  Anneslev 
Vachell.     New  York:   George  H.  Doran  Company; 


Hugh  MacNair  Kahler  is  to  be  commended 
for  six  short  stories  unusual  alike  in  concep- 
tion and  in  execution.  The  first,  but  not  the 
best,  is  a  strike  story  in  which  the  employer 
realizes  at  the  eleventh  hour  that  it  is  better 
to  build  men  than  cities.  "The  Buckpasser" 
is  a  clever  little  story  showing  the  advantages 
of  irresponsibility,  and  we  have  another  para- 
doxical and  amusing  yarn  in  "The  Hammer," 
wherein  the  superiority  of  knocking  over 
boosting  is  convincingly  demonstrated.  Mr. 
Kahler  is  always  unorthodox  and  unconven- 
tional, the  two  deadly  sins  from  the  usual 
point  of  view  of  the  publisher,  but  the  two 
cardinal  virtues  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  reader. 

Babel.  By  Hugh  MacNair  Babel.  New  York: 
G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 


Four  Just  Men. 
Ten  righteous  men,  so  we  are  told,  could 
have  saved  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  Here  we 
have  "four  just  men"  who  resolve  practically 
to  control  the  human  race  and  to  save  it  from 
the  perils  confronting  it.  We  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  it  might  not  be  done.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Edgar  Wallace  persuades  us  that 
it  could  be  done.  Those  in  search  of  a  dis- 
tinctly unusual  and  clever  story  will  find  it 
here. 

Four  Just  Men  and  the  Law.     By  Edgar  Wal- 
lace.     Boston:    Small,   Maynard  &  Co. 


them  get  only  half  a  page  or  less — a  far  too 
liberal  allowance.  We  had  hoped  that  the  cult 
of  little  people,  mean  people,  rubbishy  people, 
had  run  its  course.  We  all  know  them  and 
avoid  them.  Their  place  is  in  sociological 
reports,  where  the  judicious  may  grieve  over 
them  and  concert  plans  to  abolish  them.  But 
why  worship  them  ?  Why  call  them  typically 
American  ? 

The  Anthology  of  Another  Town.     By  E.  W. 
Howe.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2. 


Another  Town. 

Having  learned  all  about  the  people  of 
Spoon  River  in  free  verse  we  are  now  told  all 
about  the  people  of  "another  town"  in  prose. 
Some  one  has  called  it  "America  incarnate. ' 
Let   us   hope   not. 

Mr.  Howe  gives  us  about  seventy  character 
glimpses  in  a  book   of   180  pages.     Some   of 


Briefer  Reviews. 
J.  H.  Friedel  is  the  author  of  a  book  on 
"Training  for  Librarianship,"  just  published 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  ($1.75).  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  interested 
in  an  important  and  lucrative   avocation. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  published 
"Saint  Matthew"  in  the  "modern-printed" 
Bible,  that  is  to  say  the  Bible  printed  as 
modern  books  are  printed,  as  straight  reading 
matter  divided  naturally  into  chapters  and 
paragraphs,  and  without  the  artificial  arrange- 
ment in   numbered   texts. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  of  modern  books 
for  the  angler  has  been  written  by  B.  Bennion 
("B.  B."  of  the  Field)  under  the  title  of  "The 
Trout  Are  Rising  in  England  and  South 
Africa"  (John  Lane  Company;  $2.50).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  fishermen  write  the  best 
of  books,  a  fact  due  without  doubt  to  the  irre- 
proachable lives  that  they  lead.  Mr.  Bennion's 
book   is   attractively   illustrated. 

A  book  to  delight  the  heart  of  the  athlete  j 
is   "A   Text-Book  of   Gymnastics,"  by   K.   A. 
Knudsen,    chief    instructor   of    gymnastics    for  I 
Denmark.      The    author    presents    his    subject  ! 
in  extraordinary  detail  and  with  innumerable  I 
illustrations.      The    book   has   been    translated   ' 
by  Miss  Ruth  Herbert  and  H.  G.  Junker  and 
revised    by    Frank    N.    Punchard.      The    pub- 
lisher is  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
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THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
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Gossip  ot  Books  and  Authors. 
Emerson  Gifford  Taylor,  represented  in  the 
spring  fiction  by  "The  Long  Way  Round," 
was  a  major  of  infantry  of  the  Twenty-Sixth 
Division  and  acting  assistant  chief  of  staff. 
As  the  official  historian  of  the  division  he 
published  last  fall  "New  England  in  France, 
1917-1919." 

Commander  C.  C.  Gill,  U.  S.  N.,  author  of 
"What  Happened  at  Jutland,"  was  last  year 
assigned  to  work  at  the  Naval  War  College 
under  Admiral  Sims  and  is  now  attached  to 
the  flagship  Pennsylvania  under  Admiral  Wil- 
son in  the  post  of  fleet  navigator.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  writing  the  authorized  life  of  Ad- 
miral Mahan  to  be  published  in  the  near 
future. 

The  current  issue  of  the  North  American 
Review  contains  a  review  of  A.  Nekludoff's 
"Diplomatic  Experiences"  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.),  which  it  declares  to  be  "magnificently 
clear — a  real  triumph  over  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  minute  details  and  at  the  same 
time  keeping  larger  issues  well  in  view." 
After  speaking  of  the  book's  "peculiar 
charm"  the  reviewer  singles  out  for  special 
mention  the  character  sketch  of  Ferdinand 
of  Bulgaria,  which  he  calls  "something  of  a 
masterpiece."  "Nothing  else,"  he  continues, 
"that  is  nearly  so  intimate  and  so  convincing 
has  been  written  about  this  neuropathic, 
shrewd,  undecisive,  but  by  no  means  wholly 
insignificant  ruler.  The  true  nature  of  Bul- 
garian politics  is  made  clear,  for  instance,  by 
the  striking  statement  that  'in  1913  there  was 
at  one  time  a  cabinet  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  men  who  had  either  been  sentenced 
and  forgiven  or  who  were  on  trial  for  mal- 
practices  and  abuse   of  power/  " 

The  extraordinary  reminiscences  of  Tol- 
stoy by  Maxim  Gorky  (Huebsch)  have  been 
received  gratefully  by  the  leading  reviewers 
in  the  country.  Gorky  sets  down  his  im- 
pressions without  any  attempt  at  glossing- 
over  the  unamiable  or  crude  traits  in  his  mas- 
ter's character.  Among  the  amusing  incidents 
he  records  is  the  following:  "He  (Tolstoy) 
liked  putting  difficult  and  malicious  questions: 
What  do  you  think  of  yourself?  Do  you  love 
your  wife?  Do  you  think  my  son,  Leo,  has 
talent  ?  How  do  you  like  Sophie  Audrey- 
avna?"  (his  wife).  After  setting  down  these 
questions,    Gorky    adds    simply :      "To    lie    to 
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him   is   impossible."     There   must   have   been 

some     uncomfortable     moments     at     Yasnaya 

Polyana. 

-«*■*- 

The  famous  stone  cow  of  Alan,  a  small  vil- 
lage in  the  Haute  Garonne,  France,  is  the 
centre  of  a  fight  between  the  Ministry  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  and  the  peasants  of  the 
village.  The  ministry  has  twice  sold  the  cow, 
which  dates  back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
each  time  the  buyers  have  attempted  to  re- 
move it  the  peasants  have  fought  with  pitch- 
forks and   clubs  to   prevent  its   removal. 


Using  a  seaplane  as  a  means  of  convey- 
ance, an  author  is  exploring  the  Dismal 
Swamp  in  Virginia.  He  hopes  to  penetrate 
far  into  the  wilderness  and  to  take  many 
photographs  of  regions  heretofore  unexplored. 
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BOOKS— Over  1,000,000  in  stock.  All 
subjects.  Second-hand  and  New  on  ap- 
proval. Rare  Books  and  Sets  of  Au- 
thors. Catalogue  80  free.  Commissions 
executed.  Foyles,  121  Charing  Cross 
Road,  London,  Eng. 


The  School  for  Boys 
PIEDMONT  ACADEMY 

FINEST  SCHOOL  ON  COAST 
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SEE  AMERICA  AS  ROYALTY  SEES  IT.     READ 

Across  America  with  the 
King    of    the    Belgians 

By  PIERRE  GOEMAERE 

One  gets  among  much  else  a  distinguished  Belgian  journalist's  idea  of  American  humor  as 
exhibited  in  the  movies;  the  pride  of  his  loyal  heart  in  America's  reception  of  his  adored 
King;  a  curious  story  of  how  prohibition  came  about;  comment  on  Pullmans,  Chicago,  the 
plains;  not  to  mention  American  morals  as  seen  by  European  eyes,  etc.  And  his  delight  in 
California  would    satisfy    even   "a    native  son." 

$2.00.      Obtainable  at  any  bookstore  or  direct  from 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 


6S1  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


March  19,  1921. 
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The  Bride  of  Mission  San  Jose. 

If  the  writer  of  historical  fiction  has  many 
advantages — a  plot  ready  made,  heroic  and 
dramatic  figures  supplied,  local  color  in  abun- 
dance— he  also  has  several  disadvantages  to 
surmount.  The  foremost  of  these,  if  he  is 
running  true  to  history,  is  the  "other  side  of 
the  picture"  of  having  his  plot  furnished. 
First,  it  may  not  be  an  artistic  plot.  That  is, 
it  may  not  conform  to  our  arbitrary  regula- 
tions for  plot  building.  And  secondly,  since 
it  is  history,  every  one  knows  the  story's  out- 
come. Both  of  these  factors  have  a  deadly 
tendency  to  kill  the  interest  of  an  historical 
novel  for  the  average  reader,  bred  on  modern 
fiction  as  scientifically  built  as  any  other 
product  of  our  commercial  civilization.  How- 
ever, here  is  an  historical  novel  that  we  think 
successfully  defies  both  the  bogies  of  the 
historical-fiction   writer. 

"The  Bride  of  Mission  San  Jose"  is  a 
tale  of  the  strenuous  period  of  California  his- 
tory from  1842  to  1846  when  the  agents  of 
England  and  the  United  States  were  com- 
bating each  other  to  secure  the  Californias. 
It  is  a  tale  crowded  with  dramatic  incident 
and  thrilling  adventure,  through  which  runs 
the  double  thread,  the  love  story  of  Carmelita 
Mendoza  and  Captain  Morando  and  the  diplo- 
matic struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  Cull  has  succeeded  in  re-creating  with 
extraordinary  vividness  the  most  interesting 
and  picturesque  period  of  our  history.  His 
book  will  no  doubt  lead  many  to  a  study  of 
those  fascinating  chronicles.  He  has  also 
written  a  very  charming  novel — not  the  least 
of  whose  virtues  is  its  freedom  from  the  stul- 
tifying conventions   of  fiction. 

The  Bride  of  Mission  San  Jose.  By  John  Au- 
gustine Cull.      New  York:   The  Abingdon   Press. 


The  Blue  Room. 
This  is  a  Cosmo  Hamilton  novel,  which 
means  a  novel  of  popular  mediocrity.  The  au- 
thor has  no  originality,  but  he  writes  of  the 
things  that  people  talk  about :  a  recalcitrant 
cook,  fine  bric-a-brac,  dyed  hair,  a  dinner  at  the 
Ritz,  and  the  like.  His  style  tries  hard  to  be 
natural,  colloquial ;  he  puts  up-to-date  slang 
into  the  mouths  of  his  men  characters,  but  the 
"damns"  sound  like  the  perfunctory  ones  of 
a  highly  respectable  person  trying  to  be 
sporty.  There  is  not  the  slightest  flavor  of 
literary  quality  to  "The  Elue  Room,"  the  title 
of  which  refers  to  those  secret  chambers  in  a 
man's  consciousness  which  are  peopled  with 
the  memories  of  transgressions,  not  only 
against  the  conventions,  but  against  morals. 
The  khaki-clad  colonel,  home  from  the  war, 
wishes  to  close  and  lock  the  door  of  this 
chamber  and  reform.  But  he  almost  loses 
the  fresh  flower  that  was  to  -blossom  in  his 
new  life  because  his  girl  sweetheart  gets  a 
horrified  glimpse  into  the  chamber  of  secret 
sins. 

On  the  whole,  the  author  comes  out  quite 
creditably  from  the  kick-up  that  follows. 
"Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,"  says  his 
best  friend  to  the  bride-to-be,  when  he  finds 
she  is  going  to  funk  the  job.  It's  a  gruesome 
trick  to  fumble  about  among  the  gravestones. 
He  is  your  man.  You  love  him.  It's  not 
yours  to  forgive  and  forget.  It's  his — to  re- 
gret and  to  pay   for  in  remorse,"  etc. 

A  highly  conventional  novel,  built  over  an 
underlying  conviction  on  the  author's  part, 
we  suspect,  that  it  is  immensely  emancipated. 

The  Blue  Room.  By  Cosmo  Hamilton.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.90  net. 


New  Boobs  Received. 

The  New  Stone  Age  in  Northern  Europe. 
By  John  M.  Tyler.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's    Sons. 

The  life  of  man  in  the  Stone  Age. 

How  to  Appreciate  Prints.     By  Frank  Weiten- 
kamff.      New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
A  book  for  the   print  collector. 

The    Blue    Wound.      By    Garet    Garrell.      New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 
An  allegory  of  war. 

Peggy    Stewart,    Navy    Girl.      By    Gabrielle    E. 
Jackson.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.75. 
Issued  in  the  Peggy  Stewart  Series. 

What  Happened  at  Jutland.  By  Commander 
C.  C.  Gill.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $3. 

An  impartial  survey  of  the  Jutland  fight. 

A  History  of  the  Indian   Nationalist   Move- 


ment.    By  Sir  Verney  Lovett,    K.    C.   S.  I.     New 
York:    Frederick  A.    Stokes   Company. 

By  an  Indian  official  of  thirty-five  years'  experi- 
ence. 

Mind  and  Work.  By  Charles  S.  Myers.  New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's  Sons;    $1.75. 

The  psychological  factors  in  industry  and  com- 
merce. 

Training  for  Librarianship.     By  J.  H.  Friedel. 
Philadelphia:  J.    B.   Lippincott  Company;    $1.75. 
Library    work    as   a    profession. 

Across  America  with  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians. By  Pierre  Goemaere.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &    Co.;    $2. 

Authorized  translation  from  the  French  by 
Beatrice  Sorchan. 

Pole  and  Czech  in  Silesia.  By  James  A.  Roy, 
M.  A.      New  York:  John   Lane  Company;   $2. 

The  social  conditions  among  the  upper-class 
Poles,    Czechs,    and   Galicians. 

The  Trout  Are  Rising.     By  R.  Bennion.     New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $2.50. 
In  England  and  South  Africa. 

Wooden  Crosses.  By  Roland  Dorgeles.  New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $2. 

War   sketches,  translated    from    the   French. 

A  Dweller  in  Mesopotamia.  By  Donald  Max- 
well.     New   York:    John   Lane    Company. 

The  adventures  of  an  official  artist  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden.  Illustrations  in  color,  monochrome, 
and    line. 

Call   Mr.    Fortune.      By   H.    C.    Bailey.      New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &    Co. 
Detective  stories. 

Great    Men    and    Great    Days.       By    Stephane 
Lauzanne.     New  York:  D.  Applelon  &  Co. 
As  viewed  by  the  editor  of  Le  Matin. 


Of  TERENCE    MacSWINEY'S 

book  on  the 

PRINCIPLES 
OF  FREEDOM 

The  Ne-iu  Republic  says: 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  book.  .  .  . 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  mind  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  movement." 

$2. 00~at  any  bookstore 

E.P.DUTTON  &  CO., 681  5th  Ave.,N.Y. 


HOWELLS  AT  COLUMBIA. 


In  the  late  'nineties  a  literary  society  was 
organized  at  Columbia  and  named  "King's 
Crown"  for  the  iron  relic  of  the  days  before 
the  revolution.  The  society  invited,  one  after 
another,  the  more  distinguished  authors  living 
in  New  York  to  give  us  talks  on  literary 
topics.  After  the  address  the  lion  would  de- 
scend from  the  roaring  platform  and  sit  down 
meekly  with  the  lambs. 

At  these  "after  meetings,"  of  course,  it 
was  the  men  who  made  no  effort  to  live  up 
to  our  ideal  of  their  brilliance  who  left  the 
best  impression.  And  Howells  was  one  of 
them.  I  don't  remember  anything  remarkable 
from  his  personal   talk. 

What  does  remain  clear  in  the  mind  after 
all  these  years  is  the  strange  figure  of  speech 
he  used  in  his  address  to  describe  his  pur- 
pose as  a  writer.  He  told  of  an  admiring 
visit  to  the  Gettysburg  cyclorama.  The 
visitor  goes  inside  a  tower  or  cylinder  of 
canvas  upon  which  has  been  painted  a  con- 
tinuous picture  of  the  battle.  The  ground  of 
the  painting's  lower  edge  is  continued  by 
actual  sod  out  to  a  railing  which  keeps  back 
the  spectator. 

"It  was  very  well  done,"  said  Howells — 
this  is  quoted  from  memory — "but  no  one 
had  any  doubt  as  to  the  dividing  line  where 
the  canvas  met  the  ground.  Now  I  have  been 
trying  all  my  life  to  paint  reality  so  that  my 
picture  should  extend  without  a  break  from 
earth  to  canvas.  But  I  never  was  able  to 
persuade  myself  that  it  was  not  perfectly 
plain  just  where  the  grass  and  sticks  and 
stones  left  off  and  the  paint  began." 

There  was  an  effect  of  profound  unaffected 
pathos  in  these  words.  In  a  sense  they  ex- 
press the  consciousness  every  creator  feels 
of  the  element  of  failure  in  his  best  work. 
In  another  view,  however,  the  use  of  such  a 
figure  throws  light  on  Howells'  critical  theo- 
ries. He  seems  to  have  been  needlessly 
troubled  throughout  his  career  by  intellectual 
ogres. 

His  view  of  realism  was  not  wholly  unlike 
the  religion  of  the  Puritans — a  mixture  of 
nobility  and  narrowness.  But,  happily  for 
us,  his  practice  was  better  than  his  preach- 
ing. I  like  to  think  of  such  perfect  examples 
of  his  untroubled  art  as  "April  Hopes"  and 
"Indian  Summer,"  studies  of  the  seasons  of 
life  in  which  the  characters  walk  in  the  very 
air  of  spring  and  autumn.  Here  is  no  futile 
struggle  to  join  art  with  life.  They  are  two 
streams,  forever  separate  and  forever  parallel, 
like  the  waters  in   Dante's   Paradise. 

Nobody  could  love  Dante  as  Howelis  did 
and  be  as  uncompromising  a  realist  as  he 
thought  he  ought  to  be.  And  if  any  one  else 
had  done  it  he  would  have  seen  the  exquisite 
irony  of  his  complaint  about  the  Vierge  illus- 
trations of  Don  Quixote,  that  they  were  too 
realistic !  Perhaps  he  did  see  it.  Part  of 
his  gift  was  the  dauntless  courage  with  which 
he  faced,  in  others  or  in  himself,  the  ironies 
of  life. — Robert  /.  Cole  in  New  York  Herald, 


animal,  to  destroy  his  sense  of  proportion, 
and  he  will  sometimes  imagine  that  people  or 
beasts  are  suffering  a  great  deal  more  of  pain 
than  they  really  are,  even  that  they  are  suf- 
fering when  in  fact  they  are  not  suffering  at 
all.  This  is  the  complaint  most  commonly 
made  of  him  by  his  critics,  that  he  sometimes 
exaggerates  the  extent  to  which  people,  and 
particularly  animals,  suffer.  When  I  was  a 
child  I  remember  that  I  often  read  in  senti- 
mental Sunday-school  books  of  slum  children 
who  never  smiled  and  had  never  seen  grass. 
I  suppose  that  fundamentally  I  have  a  skep- 
tical mind,  for  even  then  I  found  mysel  f 
doubting  whether  there  were  any  children  in 
the  world  who  had  never  seen  grass.  Grass 
is  so  persistent !  .  .  .  I  knew  that  a  street 
had  only  to  be  free  of  traffic  for  a  shorS 
while  and  little  blades  of  grass  would  begin 
to  push  up  from  between  the  cobbles !  .  .  . 
It  might  be  that  slum  children  never  smiled — 
though  I  was  dubious  of  that — but  all  of  them 
must  have  seen  grass  sometime.  Then  I  grew 
up  and  left  Ulster  and  went  to  England,  and 
for  two  or  three  years  I  lived  on  the  confines 
of  a  slum  in  South  London,  where  I  dis- 
covered that  my  sentimental  authors  were 
sentimental  liars,  that  poor  people  do  not  live 
lives  of  incessant  misery,  that  they  smile  and 
laugh  as  often  as,  if  not  more  frequently 
than,  rich  people,  and  are  fully  as  happy  as 
any  one  else.  Happiness  and  unhappiness  are 
conditions  of  the  spirit,  and  provided  a  man 
has  sufficient  food  to  eat  and  a  decent  shelter 
and  warm  clothes,  it  matters  very  little 
whether  he  be  rich  or  poor.  Mr.  Galsworthy 
is  not  always  as  sensible  of  this  as  he  might 
be.  Like  many  idealists  he  attaches  more  im- 
portance to  material  things  than  many  ma- 
terialists do.  He  lets  himself  be  too  easily 
persuaded  that  a  thing  is  wrong  because  it 
looks  wrong. — Si.  John  Erznne  in  the  North 
American  Reviezv. 


population  rose  to  eleven,  and  the  two  build- 
ings were  erected  which  form  the  nucleus  of 
the    present   royal    shooting-box. 

For  centuries  before  1850  the  island  was 
forgotten  by  all  save  Dumas  and  his  readers, 
most  of  whom  probably  knew  not  where  it 
was  or  whether  it  really  existed.  But  there 
was  a  Camaldulensian  monastery  there  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  of  which  the  ruins  still 
remain,  an  evidence  of  the  piracy  then  preva- 
lent in  the  Mediterranean.  Once,  in  1241, 
Monte  Cristo's  white  conical  rock  appeared 
in  world  history,  giving  its  name  to  the  naval 
battle  fought  in  its  waters  between  the  fleet 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  and  the  Genoese 
ships  carrying  more  than  100  cardinals  and 
other  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  to  take 
part  in  the  council  convened  by  Pope  Gregory 
IX  in  Rome.  The  imperial  admiral  won,  and 
carried  off  his  prisoners  to  Naples  and  Sicily. 


Fictitious  Misery, 
When  I  look  at  Mr.  Galsworthy's  tightened 
lips  I  feel  certain  that  they  are  drawn  closely 
together,  not  to  prevent  himself  from  for- 
getting his  indifference  to  himself,  but  to  pre- 
vent him  from  pouring  out  his  anger  at 
wrong  and  cruelty  suffered  by  other  people. 
His  hatred  of  injustice  possesses  him  like  a 
fury,  so  that  I  expect  to  find  his  hands  al- 
ways clenched.  There  are  times,  indeed,  when 
he   allows  his   feeling   for   others,   human   and 


MONTE  CRISTO  NOT  FOR  SALE 

Newspaper  reports  to  the  effect  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  bought  the  island  of  Monte 
Cristo  in  the  Tuscan  Archipelago  as  the  home 
for  his  retirement  has  caused  the  Epoca  to 
publish  an  interesting  account  of  this  ro- 
mantic island,  six  miles  square,  which  the 
elder  Dumas  assigned  as  a  title  to  the  hero 
of  his  famous  novel,  "The  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo.'*  President  Wilson,  says  the  Rome 
correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Post  in 
summarizing  the  Epoca  story,  even  had  he  so 
wished,  could  not  have  purchased  the  island, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  Italian  state,  and 
has  been  for  many  years  leased  by  the  King 
of  Italy. 

In  the  quiet  days  before  the  war  Victor 
Emmanuel  III  and  Queen  Elena  used  to  pass 
some  of  their  happiest  hours  at  Monte  Cristo, 
far  from  the  cares  of  state  and  not  near  the 
Italian  peninsula — for  Monte  Cristo  is  by  no 
means  easily  accessible.  Before  the  king,  that 
well-known  sportsman  and  Alpinist,  the  Mar- 
chese  Carlo  Ginori,  was  tenant  of  the  island, 
which  he  acquired  in  1889,  and  on  which  he 
spent  during  his  tenancy  large  sums.  Before 
his  time  Monte  Cristo  became,  in  1875,  an 
agricultural  colony,  dependent  upon  the  penal 
settlement  of  the  neighboring  island  of  Pia- 
nosa,  the  exile  of  Agrippa  Postumus,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus,  who,  as  Tacitus  nar- 
rates, was  there  put  to  death  on  the  accession 
of  Tiberius.  Earlier  still,  between  1860  and 
1875,  Monte  Cristo  was  the  abode  of  a  strange 
visionary,  Davide  Lazzaretti,  who  lived  in  a 
cave  and  fancied  that,  like  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  he  had  received  the  stigmata.  Shortly 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century  an  Eng- 
lishman named  Taylor  leased  the  island,  laid 
out  gardens  and  constructed  ponds,  till  he, 
too,  disappeared  from  its  history.  At  that 
time,  before  the  union  of  Italy,  Monte  Cristo 
was  the  property  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tus- 
cany, which  in  1850  had  sent  four  soldiers 
and  a  corporal  thither  from  Elba,  whose  suc- 
cessor was  a  certain  M.  Abriel,  a  Frenchman 
in  business  at  Leghorn.     In  Abriel's  time  the 


Old  Superstition  Revived. 
The  middle  ages  seem  to  have  revived  in 
Cheshire,  but  the  report  which  claims  success 
for  the  experiment  is  more  sanguine  than 
convincing.  The  story  is  told  by  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  that  the  body  of  a  drowned 
man  has  been  discovered,  after  all  the  usual 
dragging  operations  had  failed,  by  floating  a 
loaf  containing  mercury  down  stream,  with 
the  result  that  it  pulled  up  over  the  spot 
where  the  body  lay.  Granting  that  the  main 
fact  is  accurate  (which  is  a  big  admission 
on  so  bare  a  story),  it  is  at  least  possible 
that,  if  the  loaf  did  stop,  it  stopped  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  body — because  both  had 
been  borne  by  the  same  stream  into  the  same 
fouling  place  of  eddying  currents.  The  pos- 
sibility at  least  puts  sense  in  a  good  many 
similar  superstitions.  For  even  in  folklore 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  mercury  should 
be  included  with  the  loaf.  In  some  countries 
the  bread  alone  will  do  the  trick.  Elsewhere 
a  button  from  the  clothes  of  the  drowned 
person,  fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood  that  will 
float  it,  has  also  been  relied  upon  to  stop  in 
the  right  place.  A  lighted  candle  in  a  tub 
has  been  tried  on  the  Sambre  within  living 
memory — in  this  case  with  the  added  extrava- 
gance that  the  candle  was  expected  to  go  out 
when  the  tub  arrived  at  its  gruesome  moor- 
ing. The  loaf  and  mercury  is  probably  as  old 
as  any  other  member  of  a  fairly  large  family; 
the  addition  of  the  mercury  may  well  derive 
from  some  popular  backwash  from  the  labora- 
tories of  the  early  alchemists.  Mercury — or, 
more  exactly,  a  refined  and  unearthly  essence 
of  that  metal — was  the  prima  materia  of  the 
philosophers,  which  was  to  be  transmuted,  by 
suitable  handling,  into  gold  or  any  other  re- 
quired element.  Mercury  has  certainly  a  most 
clinging  affection  for  gold,  as  any  one  who 
cares  to  risk  spoiling  a  ring  of  that  metal 
can  prove  for  himself,  but  we  never  heard  that 
even  the  alchemists  believed  that  it  had  an 
affinity  for  drowned  bodies.  However,  from 
the  theories  of  alchemy  to  this  curious  type 
of  divination  is  not  too  large  a  step  for  popu- 
lar superstition  to  cover. 
«»» 

Legends  of  the  terrible  deeds  of  Chris- 
tophe,  the  black  king  of  Haiti  from  1811  to 
1820,  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  a  relief  to 
find  one  of  them  discredited  in  an  article  in 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine.  The 
writer  of  the  article  says  that  on  a  visit  to 
Christophe's  famous  "citadel"  a  masonry 
chute  was  shown  to  him  and  described  as  a 
"death  slide,"  through  which  Christophe 
hurled  his  victims  down  to  the  valley  far  be- 
low. "Subsequent  investigation,"  he  says, 
"revealed  the  fact  that  the  end  of  the  'death 
slide'  was  less  than  twenty  feet  above  the 
terrace  and  that  it  must  have  been  designed 
merely  as   a  chute   for  refuse." 


The  tangelo  is  a  new  fruit,  a  cross  between 
the  tangerine  and  the  grapefruit,  and  is  more 
tender  than  either.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  states  there  is  little 
or  no  tendency  for  the  juice  of  the  tangelo  to 
squirt  when  the  spoon  is  inserted. 
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"BEYOND  THE  HORIZON.' 


You  never  can  bet  on  New  York.  But  of 
course  the  reason  why  is  because  New  York 
isn't  New  York.  It's  all  America,  South  as 
well  as  North.  And,  natural!}',  from  the  im- 
mense public  that  congregates  in  our  great 
metropolis  there  results  a  wide  diversity  of 
tastes. 

If  New  York  proper  had  been  left  to  settle 
the  destiny  of  Eugene  O'Neil's  sombre  but 
strikingly  realistic  play,  "Beyond  the  Hori- 
zon," New  York  proper — or  improper — would 
have  turned  it  down  forthwith.  For  the  god 
of  the  real  New  York's  idolatry — if  there  be 
a  real  New  York — is  the  patter  comedian  and 
the  chorus  girl. 

Nevertheless  right  in  the  citadel  of  fri- 
volity "Beyond  the  Horizon"  gained  success 
and  attracted  wide  notice.  The  play  is  a 
tragedy  bearing  on  the  futilities  of  destiny. 
Fate  plays  at  cross  purposes  with  three  young 
lives,  and  the  result  is  shipwreck.  If  the  un- 
tender  but  simple-hearted  and  literal  Ruth  had 
married  the  right  man  their  two  simplicities 
joined  together  would  have  resulted  in  happi- 
ness. The  born  farmer  would  have  stayed  on 
the  soil  he  loved,  and  the  dreamer  would  have 
wandered  afar,  away  from  the  deadenin.tr 
routine  of  the  daily  tasks  he  hated,  beyond 
the  far  horizon,  to  a  paradise  of  dreams. 

The  primitive  Ruth,  wedded  to  the  dreamer 
because  the  element  of  the  unknown  in  him 
attracted  her,  turned  away,,  once  the  honey- 
moon was  over,  in  distaste  from  what  she 
could  not  understand. 

With  the  woman  the  man  who  went  away 
had  the  advantage.  He  stood  to  her  for  ro- 
mance, and  she  was  unable  to  conceive  that 
his  boy's  love  for  her  had  died. 

For  this  play  is  a  tragedy  of  what  makes 
up  daily  living:  the  hardest  of  all  things  to 
endure  when  destiny  has  t.reatd  us  scurvily. 

"Beyond  the  Horizon"  begins  with  the  flush 
of  sunset,  and  it  ends  in  darkest  night,  unre- 
lieved by  moon  or  star.  For  what  is  life  with- 
out affection  ? 

-  If  Ruth's  life  had  been  joined  to  Andy's 
neither  he  nor  she  would  ever  have  dis- 
covered the  essential  selfishness  and  hardness 
of  her  nature.  The  affection  of  a  successful 
man  would  have  warmed  a  habitual  response 
from  her.  But  Ruth  was  her  mother's  daugh- 
ter. She  scorned  the  failure  in  another  that 
she  had  made  of  her  own  life. 

The  play,  indeed,  is  a  study  of  failure; 
failure  in  all  the  essentials  of  life,  the  greatest 
of  which    is  affection. 

Eugene  O'Neil  belongs  to  the  young  genera- 
tion, or  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  not  afraid 
to  present  drama  as  a  slice  of  life.  And  he 
has  succeeded  in  presenting  a  drama  of  re- 
markable lifelikeness.  But  while  he  paints 
Robert  as  the  seeker  after  beautiful  ideals, 
he  has,  in  his  fury  of  artistic  conviction,  ig- 
nored that  hunger  in  us  to -have  some  minis- 
tration offered  to  ours.  When  "Beyond  the 
Horizon"  closes  but  one  noble  sentiment  has 
survived,  and  that  is  Andy's  affection  for 
Robert. 

I  have  called  the  play  a  tragedy,  and  yet 
tragedy  in  the  wider  sense  it  is  not,  for  with 
tragedy  beauty  and  sorrow  are  inextricably 
mingled,  and  at  the  close  we  have  loved  the 
tragic  recital  of  sorrows  endured  with  no- 
bility or  dignity.  But  with  "Beyond  the  Hori- 
zon" we  depart  with  a  realization  of  the  utter 
hopelessness  which  has  attended  those  sad 
destinies  so  unworthily  endured.  The  old 
farmer  died  because  his  thwarted  will  struck 
in  and  killed  him.  Robert  had  not  the  stuff 
in  him  to  endure  the  destiny  he  had  em- 
braced. Ruth,  still  young  and  comely,  is 
death  in  life  at  the  close.  Her  slain  egotism 
has  killed  all  capacity  for  love. 
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And  to  make  the  last  hammer-note  on  the 
coffin  of  dead  hopes  Robert  exacts  a  promise 
from  Andy  that  he  will  marry  Ruth ;  Ruth, 
whom  even  simple-hearted  Andy  has  come  to 
look  upon  with  comprehending  eyes  and  al- 
most to  despise. 

The  play,  in  its  sombre  depiction  of  a  do- 
mestic tragedy,  reminds  me  of  Edith  Whar- 
ton's "Ethan  Frome,"  which,  like  "Beyond 
the  Horizon,"  offers  only  the  beauty  of  de- 
spair. 

That  beauty,  however — and  if  we  have  any 
imagination  at  all  we  must  concede  the  exist- 
ence of  that  kind  of  beauty — is  presented  in 
the  play  with  every  aid  to  set  it  off.  The  au- 
thor has  written  a  drama  that  is  logical,  well- 
knit,  continuous  in  its  development,  and 
strong  and  convincing  in  its  close.  It  is  a 
play  of  character,  for  each  destiny  has  been 
strongly  influenced  by  the  character  back  of 
it.  Nor  has  the  author  made  the  mistake  of 
giving  a  literary  turn  to  the  dialogue.  The 
talk  bears  the  stamp  of  daily  life,  and  the 
characters   of   reality. 

The  Maitland  players,  as  is  always  the  case 
in  plays  of  this  stamp,  are  at  their  best.  The 
three  leading  characters,  played  by  Mary 
Morris,  Arthur  Maitland,  and  Albert  Mor- 
rison, are  presented  with  sympathy  and  sin- 
cerity. Mary  Morris'  portrayal  of  a  young 
and  comely  woman  sinking  gradually  into  the 
slough  of  despond  and  utter  hopelessness  is 
attended  with,  for  so  young  a  player,  quite  a 
wealth  of  graphic  detail:  the  toneless  voice, 
the  springless  tread,  the  reluctance  to  break 
the  silence  of  habitual  hopelessness.  Arthur 
Maitland  and  Albert  Morrison  depicted  un- 
derstanding]}' the  essential  contrast  in  the 
character  of  the  two  brothers  and  the  changes 
wrought  in  them  by  their  differing  destinies, 
and  Selby  Roach,  in  his  excellent  portrait  of 
the  old  farmer,  showed  considerable  versa- 
tility, for  we  remember  his  picture  of  the 
London  slum-dweller  in  "Pygmalion." 

The  other  characters,  particularly  the 
shrewish  invalid  played  by  Murnel  Valli  and 
the  old  skipp'er  of  Thomas  Miller,  were  con- 
tributory to  the  general  effect,  which  was  so 
meritorious  that  we  are  entitled  to  feel  that 
we  have  seen  an  Eastern  success  presented  in 
the  Maitland  Theatre  under  unusually  satis- 
factory  conditions. 


"EMPEROR  JONES." 


This  remarkable  study  of  negro  psychology 
shows  that  Eugene  O'Neill  adds  to  his  in- 
stinct for  the  drama  a  profound  insight  into 
the  human  heart.  I  thought,  when  I  first 
heard  about  "Emperor  Jones,"  in  spite  of  the 
time  they  made  over  it  in  New  York,  that  it 
had  dangerous  possibilities  for  boredom.  But 
not  a  bit  of  it.  The  imagination  is  captured 
immediately,  and  shares  with  that  of  the 
fleeing  "Emperor"  in  comprehending  all  the 
terrors  of  the  jungle. 

It  is  a  remarkable  contrast  offered  by  the 
dramatist  in  first  showing  the  assured  em- 
peror, scornful  of  "dem  nigger"  subjects,  ab- 
solutely fearless,  cynically  unreserved  with 
the  cockney  trader  about  his  reign  being 
purely  for  purposes  of  gain.  And  then  the 
contrast :  the  wild  figure  in  the  jungle  grad- 
ually shedding  the  poor  military  trappings 
and  civilized  dress  and  reverting  to  the  primi- 
tive terrors  of  the  savage. 

The  play  was  admirably  presented,  Mr. 
Carl  Kroenke  giving  a  most  faithful  and 
natural  conception  of  the  negro  emperor.  He 
gave  him  strength  of  character,  allied  to  all 
the  darky  characteristics,  which,  by  the  way, 
were  not  made  too  stereotyped.  And  he  in- 
vested him  with  reality. 

Mr.  John  Golden,  also,  although  his  cock- 
ney dialect  was  not  easily  comprehended,  was, 
like  Mr.  Kroenke,  so  thoroughly  in  the  char- 
acter that  the  imagination  was  strongly  af- 
fected. 

The  power  of  suggestion  was  so  success- 
fully employed  in  the  play  that  it  seemed  to 
me  the  reddened  light  thrown  on  the  "hants" 
lessened  the  supernatural  effect.  Would  not 
a  paler  light  have  more  powerfuly  affected 
the  imagination  ? 

(  The  piece  was  preceded  by  a  curtain-raiser 
'Suppressed  Desires,"  vivaciously  played  by 
Mcsdames  Hoffman  and  Green  and  by  Mr 
McNulty,  which  supplied  the  force  of  contrast 
to  "Emperor  Jones."  So  also  does  "Girofle- 
Girofla,"  which  is  being  presented  on  alter- 
nate nights,  and  which  has  a  particularly  fine 
production. 


KEREKJARTO. 


This  young  Hungarian  violinist  is  sure  to 
be  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  among  the 
European  young  violinists  of  talent  who  are 
besieging  our  shores.  Already  he  is  being 
called  a  wonder-boy — he  is  only  twenty — and 
his  technic  is  being  studied  with  surprise  and 
admiration  by  musicians.  For  he  combines  a 
fine,  clean  technic  with  an  emotional  tem- 
peramentalness  that  join  in  producing  so  elec- 
tric an  effect  that  he  moves  the  more  emo- 
tional of  his  auditors  to  an  irresistible  desire 
to   shout  bravos. 

The  young  violinist  made  his  first  appear- 
ance Thursday  night,  and  on  that  ocasion  the 
temperament  was  in   such   fine   feUle   that   the 


audience  rose  to  him  with  shouts  and  bravos. 
On  his  second  appearance — last  Sunday — al- 
though he  played  with  remarkable  brilliancy, 
the  audience's  response  was  less  excited.  But 
it  was  fervent  and  enthusiastic,  and  the 
people  clung  to  their  seats  as  long  as  they 
could  woo  the  youth  to  grant  encores. 

Kerekjarto,  for  so  young  a  man,  preserves 
his  poise  admirably  under  the  showers  of  ac- 
clamation. His  intonation  is  always  beauti- 
ful, and  remarkably  varied,  his  bowing  beau- 
tiful to  watch,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  finger- 
play  amazing.  His  taste,  at  present,  inclines 
to  compositions  that  startle  by  the  brilliant 
display  of  his  virtuosity.  Yet  he  gave  "La 
Folia"  with  a  simplicity  of  eloquence  that  pre- 
pared his  hearers  for  the  tender  beauty  of  "A 
Child's  Dream" — a  composition,  by  the  way, 
of  his  own — and  for  the  restrained  yet  beau- 
tiful fervor  of  the  Schubert  "Ave  Maria." 

People  at  the  Sunday  concert  hoped — al- 
though in  vain — that  he  would  play  Sarasate's 
"Nightingale"  for  an  encore,  for  his  playing 
of  this  piece  at  the  Thursday  night  concert, 
although  it  was  one  of  the  lighter  composi- 
tions rendered,  made  them  realize  that  this 
mere  youth  had  mastered  the  most  subtle  dif- 
ficulties of  bowing.  And  again,  on  Sunday, 
in  "Jota  de  Pablo,"  when  his  bow  danced  like 
a  Pavlowa  over  the  strings,  he  amazed  by 
the  sure-handedness  and  the  fiery  ardor  with 
which  he  rounded   dangerous  turns. 

Of  course  he  played  the  Ries  "Perpetuum 
Mobile";  played  it  with  a  marvelous  flexi- 
bility of  wrist  and  an  untiring  elasticity  of 
touch  and  tone  that  made  his  listeners  almost 
gasp.  Also  he  gave  Paganini's  "The  Witches' 
Dance,"  Tartini's  "The  Devil's  Trill,"  and  a 
"Dance  of  the  Elves."  by  Bazzini. 

Behind  that  grave  young  mask  we  divine 
the  joy  with  which  he  releases  the  impetuosity 
of  his  nature  in  compositions  of  the  kind, 
but  he  rendered  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  D  flat 
major  with  romantic  charm,  always  avoiding 
a  descent  into  sentimentality.  And  then,  at 
the  Sunday  concert,  the  youngster  gave  us,  for 
his  final  number,  an  anti-climax.  He  played 
"Home,  Sweet  Home" ;  played  it  perfunc- 
torily, almost  like  an  ordinary  violinist.  It 
was  a  mistake.  That  dancing  bow  is  not 
meant  to  come  down  to  simple,  sustained 
melody. 

Besides,  the  player  was  not  true  to  himself. 
He  was  making  a  concession  for  popular  ap- 
plause. At  any  rate  it  was  disappointing  to 
have  that  for  the  final  memory,  if  final  it  is. 
For  while  Kerekjarto  is  on  the  Coast  it  is 
hoped  that  Mr.  Healy  will  arrange  for  an- 
other concert. 


offer.     So  great  is  it  that  people  feel  an  irre 
sistible  desire  to   weep  from  pure  excitement ' 

We  dimly  surmise  that  there  is  some  trick  I 
ery  there,  somewhere.    It  doesn't  matter.    Th 
two   desperate  figures,   that   of   the   despairin  i 
fugitive    and   the    heroic    lover,    never    in    th 
drama  before  had  more  imposing  setting. 

The  storm  and  the  vast  river  contend  wit' 
the  two  human  figures  for  the  star  roles.  Anr 
we  look  on  pitying  the  poor  fugitive,  exultin; 
in  the  heroism  of  the  lover,  and  our  spiril 
rides  the  wild  storm  with  magnificent  elation  I 
even  in  the  midst  of  our  great  compassion. 

It  is  something  that  one  could  see  over  anc 
over  again,  and  repeatedly  taste  the  raptun 
of   the   splendid   excitement. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


"WAY  DOWN  EAST." 


Again  we  must  take  off  our  hats  to  Griffith. 
the  picture-play  producer.  In  the  midst  of 
all  the  fashion  fallahs  and  stereotyped  rustic 
comedy — obviously  put  In  to  lengthen  the 
play  to  two  and  a  half  hours'  length — this 
story  of  woman's  greatest  tragedy  is  pro- 
duced. And  what  a  flair  the  man  had  when 
he  recognized  the  possibilities  in  this  worn 
and  frayed  old  play,  all  but  relegated  to  the 
closet  when  he  took  hold  of  it. 

Griffith's  inspiration  was  in  recognizing  the 
tremendons  possibilities  in  the  great  "out  in 
the  storm"  scene,  and  in  using  the  savage 
grandeur  of  nature  as  a  setting  for  Anna's 
great  despair. 

There  are  those  elements  in  nature  that 
can  never  be  more  than  suggested  in  the 
spoken  drama  that  are  wild  and  magnificent 
in  the  picture  plays.  I  really  believe  that 
from  the  moment  that  Anna  fled  out  into  the 
frenzy  of  the  gale  up  to  the  time  of  her  rescue 
we  are  granted  as  tremendous  a  long-sus- 
tained   dramatic   excitement   as   the    stage   can 


The  name  by  which  the  Hebrews  knew  th 
Red  Sea — the  Yan  Suph,  or  sea  of  weeds  o 
sedge — would  appear  to  give  little  indicatio 
of  the  reason  for  the  title  which  has  bee 
applied  to  this  body  of  water  in  later  year.' 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  two  terms  have 
common  origin.  Unlike  the  "Beautiful  Blu 
Danube,"  which  is  really  a  dirty  yellowis 
brown,  the  Red  Sea  is  really  red — the  cnlo 
being  due  to  the  prevalence  of  a  minute  brigli 
red  plant,  a  kind  of  seaweed.  This  plant  i 
said  to  be  so  small  that  25,000,000  can  liv 
and  thrive  within  a  single  cubic  inch  of  watei 
Therefore,  instead  of  being  mottled  with  ret 
the  sea  appears  in  many  cases  to  be  of 
scarlet  shade.  A  red  dye,  which  traditio 
says  was  used  hundreds  of  years  ago,  is  mad 
from  this  weed,  but,  in  the  places  where  it  i 
not  found,  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  are  a 
blue  or  green  as  those  of  any  other  body  o 
water. 

«•»■ 

Paper  made  from  wood  waste  in  veneer 
facotries  is  possible,  according  lo  findings  of 
the  forest  products  laboratory.  The  cores  of 
many  kinds  of  veneer  logs  and  a  large  part  of 
the  clippings  could  be  turned  into  pulp  stock 
for  the  manufacture  of  high  grades  of  paper. 
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PACIFIC    STUDIOS 
CORPORATION 

This  modern,  commercial  motion  picture  production  studio  under  con- 
struction at  San  Mateo,  California,  is  open  for  inspection  by  the  public  at 
any  time. 

Actual  production  of  pictures  at  the  new  plant  will  begin  before  Mav  1st 
next. 

Only  $40,000  worth  of  the  Cumulative  Dividend"'  non-assessable  com- 
mon stock  is  available  at  par   ($100)   Der  share. 

Full  particulars  concerning  this  issue  and  the  Pacific  Studios  Corpora- 
tion will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  the  following  coupon : 


PACIFIC   STUDIOS   CORPORATION, 
San  Francisco  Office, 

506*  Merchants   National    Bank  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.: 
Argonaut*    raa''    me    fUr",er    information    with    reference    lo    ad    in    the    Sate   Francisco 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Columbia  Theatr*. 
So  great  a  success  has  been  made  by  "The 
Sweetheart  Shop"  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
that  the  management  has  bought  off  contracts 
previously  made  for  other  California  cities 
and  the  big  production  will  remain  here  for 
a  fourth  and  positively  final  week  commencing 
with  this  Sunday  night,  March  20th.  Harry  K. 
Morton,  the  lively  comedian  of  the  cast,  has 
made  a  big  personal  impression.  There  is 
an  energy  to  his  work  and  a  liveliness  to  his 
comedy  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Es- 
ther Howard,  a  comedienne  of  rare  qualities, 
is  also  in  this  fine  cast.  The  final  perform- 
ance will  be  given  Saturday  night,  March 
25th.  Matinees  Saturday  only.  This  attrac- 
tion does  not  play  Oakland. 


The  Orphtum. 

Bobby  O'Neill  as  the  joker  with  his  four 
queens,  the  Misses  Dorothy  Godfrey,  Mabel 
Ferry,  Fay  Tunis,  and  Eabette  Busey,  are  to 
form  a  hand  in  next  week's  Orpheum  bill. 
"The  Four  Queens  and  the  Joker"  is  gener- 
ously equipped  with  merry-making  and  melodi- 
ousness, girls  and  gowns,  dances  and  dia- 
logue. 

Fredric  Fradkin,  one  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished musicians,  and  the  celebrated  so- 
prano, Miss  Jean  Tell,  will  lend  their  joint 
charms  to  the  new  bill.  Fradkin  was  the  first 
American  to  be  honored  as  concertmaster  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  a 
student  of  Ysaye  and  was  the  last  soloist  to 
play  with  the  late  Gustav  Mahler.  He  was 
concertmaster  at  the  Wiener  Concert  Verein 
in  Vienna  and  with  the  famous  Louis  Ganna 
Orchestra  at  Monte  Carlo.  He  became  con- 
certmaster of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra   in     19 IS,    which    engagement    terminated 
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2nd  BIG  WEEK 

HON.,   WED.,    FRI.,    SAT.   MATINEE  _ 
Eugene    O'Neill's    Greatest   Play 

"THE  EMPEROR  JONES" 

TUE.,    THUR..    SAT.    EVE. 
Wondrous    Revival    Lecocq's    Opera 

"  GIROFLE-GIROFLA" 

All    Star    Cast — Chorus    of    Forty 

RUTH  ST.  DENIS       next 

TED  SHAWN  FRIDAY,  3:30 

DANCE-MUSIC  AND  POETRY 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s. 


upon  acceptance  of  his  present  Orpheum  tour 

"Moonlight,"  in  which  Marie  Holly  plays 
the  role  of  Sallie,  a  coquettish  clerk  who  finds 
a  man  equally  as  coquettish  as  herself,  is  de- 
scribed as  being  a  delicious  comedy.  The 
dialogue  fairly  sparkles. 

Charles  Irwin  is  to  supply  a  huge  portion 
of  next  week's  comedy  element  at  the  Or- 
pheum. Irwin  at  one  time  was  the  favored 
entertainer  in  the  regimental  canteen  of  the 
Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers.  In  1910  he  made 
his  real  stage  debut  and  he  has  been  busy 
ever  since. 

Two  clever  youngsters,  who  try  to  be  the 
kind  of  boys  Mark  Twain  depicted  when  he 
gave  to  the  world  his  "Huckleberry  Finn  and 
Tom  Sawyer,"  are  Charles  D.  Keating  and 
James  McClay.  These  two  will  present  a 
fine  picture   of  the   Twain   characters. 

With  an  assortment  of  old  rags  Alfred  Far- 
rell  and  his  associate,  Miss  Carley,  will  make 
all  sorts  of  pictures.  This  is  accomplished  by- 
placing  each  bit  in  such  position  that  forms 
are  distinct  and  a  picture  as  perfect  as  an  oil 
painting  appears. 

Great  blasts  of  flame  blown  from  the 
throats  of  the  Nagyfys,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
are  a  protechnic  wonder  of  the  coming  bill. 
As  the  act  progresses  the  proportion  of  the 
flames  is  increased  until  a  curtain  of  fire  that 
envelopes  the  entire  stage  is  emitted.  Car- 
bons at  white  heat  will  be  found  to  have  no 
effect  upon  the  Nagyfys  when  applied  to  their 
persons. 

Arman  Kaliz  and  his  beautiful  "Eves"  will 
continue  at  the  Orpheum  but  one  more  week 
after  this  one  as  the  only  act  the  current 
show  to   remain. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 
"Way  Down  East"  will  start  on  the  second 
week  of  its  return  engagement  at  the  Curran 
Theatre  beginning  tomorrow  night.  It  is 
manifest  that  Griffith  has  outdone  himself  in 
"Way  Down  East."  He  has  taken  a  simple 
story  of  a  phase  of  New  England  life  and 
employed  its  plain  people  with  their  quaint 
characters  and  their  rugged  sense  of  the  hon- 
est and  the  human  and  unfolded  a'  series  of 
adventures  which  illumine  the  path  of  true 
love.  As  Mr.  Griffith  himself  likes  to  put  it, 
"Way  Down  East"  is  a  tale  of  love  and  lovers 
in  a  frame  of  exquisite  charm  and  pastrol 
beauty.  Rising  up  from  its  charm  and  its 
humors  in  colorful  contrasts  it  rushes  to  a 
climax  in  the  powerful  ice  jam  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  floe  on  the  river  which  com- 
bines every  element  of  stirring  drama  and 
becomes  at  once  the  most  astounding  and  re- 
markable scene  ever  seen  within  a  playhouse. 


Harry  Mestayer  In  'The  Wild  Duck." 
The  next  Columbia  Theatre  attraction  will 
be  Harry  Mestayer  in  the  first  presentation 
in  the  West  of  Ibsen's  "The  Wild  Duck." 
Mestayer  was  in  the  original  New  York  pro- 
duction at  the  Plymouth  Theatre.  As  the 
husband  Mestayer  is  seen  in  one  of  the  most 
unusual  of  roles,  a  type  so  different  that  it  is 
a  novelty  to  the  stage.  There  are  five  acts. 
Little  Mary  McAllister,  who  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  screen  favorite,  is  to  make  her 
stage  appearance  in  this  play,  portraying  the 
role   of   the   young  daughter. 


The  Maltland  Playhouse. 

"Little  Eyolf,"  by  Henrik  Ibsen,  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  a  strong  magnet  at  the  Mait- 
land  Playhouse  this  coming  week,  opening 
Monday  night. 

It  is  seldom  that  such  an  opportunity  is 
offered   to   witness   the  works   of   that   master 


Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company 

MARY  GARDEN.  General  Director 

SAN   FRANCISCO  SEASON 

Management-SELBY  C.  OPPENHEIMER 

CIVIC   AUDITORIUM 

Two  Weeks  Beginning  Monday  Night,  April  11,  1921 


SEATS  NOW  ON  SALE 


at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.     Mail  orders  must  include  money  order  or  check  fo 
value  of  tickets  plus  war  t2x  of   10',^.      Send   self-addressed  and   stamped    envelope. 

"THE  GREATEST  ARTISTS  IN  THE  GREATEST  OPERAS" 

ORCHESTRA  OF  70— BALLET— CHORUS  OF  75 


MONDAY,    APRIL    11TH 
OTELLO— Rosa       Raisa,       Charles       Marshall, 
Rimini,    etc. 

TUESDAY,    APRIL   12TH 
CARMEN — Mary      Garden,      Muratore,      Bak- 
lanoff,    etc.      Corps    de    Ballet. 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    13TH 
TRAVIATA— Frieda     Hempel,     Bond,     Rimini, 
etc.      Corps   de    Ballet. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  14TH 
AMORE     DEI     TRE     RE— Garden,      Edward 
Johnson,    Baklanoff,   Lazzari,  etc. 
FRIDAY,     APRIL     15TH 
TROVATORE— Raisa.    Van    Gordan,    Lamont. 
Rimini,    etc.      Corps   de    Ballet. 
SATURDAY  MAT.,    APRIL    16TH 
MARTHA — Hempel,    Bonci,    Lazzari,   etc. 

SATURDAY   NIGHT,  APRIL    16TH 
FAUST — Garden,      Muratore,     Dufranne,     etc. 
turps    de    Ralli'l. 

PRICES:  $7.50— $5— S3— $: 


etc. 


MONDAY,    APRIL    18TH 
RIGOLETTO— Hempel,     Bonci,     Rimini, 
Corps   de    Ballet. 

TUESDAY,    APRIL    19TH 
CAVAI.T.ERIA — Raisa,    Lamont,    Defrerc. 
PAGL1ACCI— Muratore,    Rimini,   Maxwell, 

WEDNESDAY,   APRIL   20TH 
THAIS — Garden,    Martin,   Dufranne,   etc. 

THURSDAY,    APRIL    21ST 
LOHENGRIN    (in    English)— Raisa,    Van    Gor- 
dan.   Johnson,    Baklanoff,   etc. 
FRIDAY,   APRIL  22d 
ELISIR    D'AMORE— Hempel,    Bonci,    Rimini, 
etc. 

SATURDAY    MAT.,    APRIL    23D 
MONNA     VANNA— Garden,     Muratore, 
lanoff,    etc. 

SATURDAY  NIGHT,   APRIL  23D 
TOSCA — Raisa,    Johnson,    Rimini,    etc. 
WAR  TAX    10%   EXTRA. 


Bak- 


dramatist,  as  in  "Little  Eyolf."  In  addition  to 
being  =i  drama  that  holds  the  interest  to  the 
close  it  is  symbolical,  carrying  that  deeper 
note  which  Ibsen  strikes  50  successfully. 

For  the  remainder  of  this  week  the  rare 
opportunity  is  presented  of  witnessing  Eu- 
gene O'Neill's  masterpiece,  ''Beyond  the  Hori- 
zon." Interest  in  this  great  American  drama 
is  widespread  and  from  early  indications  a 
new  house  record  for  the  week's  attendance 
is  likely  to  be  set  before  the  closing  perform- 
ance of  Saturday — matinee  and  evening. 


Tetrazzini. 

Frank  W.  Healy,  under  whose  local  direc- 
tion Mme.  Tetrazzini  will  appear  in  concert 
Easter  Sunday,  March  27th,  at  the  Exposition 
Auditorium,  has  just  returned  from  Los  An- 
geles, where  he  visited  Tetrazzini's  manager, 
"Doc"  Leahy,  and  the  Tetrazzini  party.  Mr. 
Healy  found  the  great  singer  in  the  best  of 
spirits  and  bubbling  over  with  good  nature, 
for  she  is  in  the  best  voice  of  her  entire 
career  and  in  every  city  where  she  appears 
the  largest  auditoriums  are  packed  to  their 
utmost    capacity.. 

With  Mme.  Tetrazzini  will  come  Francesco 
Longo,  pianist;  Max  Gegna,  'cellist,  and  J. 
Henry  Bove,  flutist.  Tickets  are  on  sale  at 
the  box-office  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  will  sing  three  of  the 
greatest  operatic  arias  in  the  entire  list  of 
musical  literature,  namely,  the  Polonaise  from 
"Mignon"  (Thomas);  the  Rondo  from  "La 
Somnambula,"  with  flute  and  'cello  (Bellini)  ; 
the  Shadow  Song  from  "Dinorah,"  with  flute 
obligato  (Meyerbeer).  She  will  also  sing  sev- 
eral groups  of  songs,  and  the  ever  enjoyable 
extra  and  encore  numbers,  which  are  among 
the  most  delightful  features  of  any  Tetrazzini 
concert. 

Longo,  Gegna,  and  Bove  will  give  the 
"Serenade,"  by  TitI,  and  Mr.  Gegna  will  give 
the  Concerto  in  A  minor  (first  movement), 
by  Goltermann,  and  two  other  solo  numbers. 
J.  Henry  Bove  will  play  two  flute  solos. 


Chicago  Grand  Opera  Association. 

All  is  being  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the 
Chicago  Grand  Opera  Association  to  the  Civic 
Auditorium  for  two  weeks,  beginning  April 
11th,  under  the  management  of  Selby  C.  Op- 
penheimer.  Patrons  and  music  lovers  who 
have  never  been  patrons  before  are  looking 
forward  to  the  event  with  great  interest  and 
people  outside  of  the  city  have  written  in  for 
reservations   literally   by  the   hundreds. 

The  advent  of  such  a  company  as  the  Chi- 
cago organization  is  quite  as  much  a  civic 
as  a  musical  event.  It  gives  the  community 
a  standing  in  the  artistic  world;  it  also  brings 
in  people  from  the  outside. 

Judging  from  the  mail  orders  already  re- 
ceived, there  is  intense  interest  among  Cali- 
fornia opera  lovers  in  two  novelties  to  be 
presented  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Company. 

One  is  "Amore  dei  Tre  Re"  and  the  other 
is  "L'Elisir  d'Amore."  The  "Amore  dei  Tre 
Re"  ("Love  of  Three  Kings")  was  one  of  the 
sensations  of  the  Chicago  and  New  York 
seasons.  In  this  Mary  Garden  made  one  of 
her  greatest  successes.  It  is  an  opera  full  of 
beautiful  melody  and  it  gives  full  sway  to  the 
vocal  powers,  not  only  of  Mary  Garden,  but 
of  the  great  baritone,  Baklanoff,  the  tenor, 
Edward  Johnson,  and  last  but  not  least  Laz- 
zari, a  basso  whose  voice  delighted  Eastern 
opera -goers. 

Montemezzi's  music  has  been  the  subject  of 
volumes  of  praise  by  musical  critics.  Scenic- 
ally  it  is  magnificent.  Georgio  Polacco  will 
be  the  conductor  and  in  addition  the  star  cast 
includes  the  best  of  the  lighter  lights  of  the 
company — Oliverio,  Mojica,  Falco,  and  Co- 
renti. 

Quite  in  another  vein  is  "L'Elisir  d'Amore," 
a  beautiful  comic  opera  composed  by  Doni- 
zetti. Here  Frieda  Hempel  and  Bonci  will 
star  and  Trevisan,  basso-buffo,  will  have  op- 
portunity to  present  his  best  role — that  of  Dr. 
Dulcamara,  the  quack  dispenser  of  love  po- 
tions. The  score  is  melodious  and  offers  won- 
derful opportunity  for  the  rich  voice  of  Hem- 
pel and  to  the  always  delightful  prince  of 
lvric  tenors — Bonci. 


One  of  the  future  attractions  at  the  Main- 
land Playhouse  will  be  "Lincoln,  the  Com- 
moner." The  life  story  of  Lincoln  is  told  in 
drama  form  by  a  man  who  has  made  a  life 
study  of  his  subject.  Other  well-known  char- 
acters of  the  Lincoln  era.  including  Secretary 
Hay  and  General  Grant,  will  be  shown. 


Already  six  plays  by  G.  Bernard  Shaw  have 
been  given  this  year  at  the  Maitland  and  it  is 
likely  when  the  forty  weeks'  season  is  closed 
in   June   that    Shaw   will   easily   head   the   list. 


Quakerism. 
In  consequence  of  the  recent  revived  in- 
terest in  Quakerism  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope— 250  years  ago  there  were  numerous 
Friendly  settlements  throughout  Holland, 
Germany,  and  the  "pale"  of  Russia — the  In- 
ternational Service  has  been  granted  power  by 
the  London  Yearly  Meeting  to  accept  appli- 
cants for  membership  after  receiving  reports 
from   *heir   relief   workers.      The   latest   to    be 
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32-36  Geary  ^Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling-  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


thus  received  is  the  Countess  Olga  Tolstoy, 
daughter-in-law  of  Leo  Tolstoy.  She  lias 
long  been  interested  in  the  Friends,  and  the 
recent  renewal  of  the  Quaker  activities  in 
Russia  has  made  it  possible  for  her  to  get  into 
direct  communication  with  English  Friends. 
Among  some  of  the  smaller  Russian  sects 
there  is  one  whose  members  are  known  as 
"Quakers."  They  are  apparently  the  descend- 
ants of  some  itinerant  preacher  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  they  seem  to  have  no  di- 
rect knowledge  of  their  origin,  and  lack  of 
touch  with  the  parent  body  has  led  to  varia- 
tions in  doctrine  and  practice  which  today 
have  left  little  but  the   name   as  a  link. 


Electrical  installations  in  the  United  States 
have  doubled  every  five  years  during  the  last 
generation. 
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Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 
SECOND    BIG   WEEK 


D.  \V.   Griffith's 


"Way  Down  East" 

Wonder  of  the  Age 


Prices — Nights,  50c  to  $2;  Mats.,  50c  to  $1.50 


pOLUMBIA  THEATRE 


GEARY  at 
MASON 
V^  Phone  Franklin  150 

Fourth  and  Last  Week  Begins  Sun.,  March  20 

Matinee  Saturday   Only 

World's    Record-Breaking  Musical    Comedy 

"The  Sweetheart  Shop" 

With  Harry  K.   Morton  and   the  Original  Cast 

Monday,    March    27— HARRY    MESTAYER 
in   Ibsen's  masterpiece,  "THE  WILD  DUCK." 


THE  THEATRE  UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 

Stockton,   Above  Post  Tel.   Kearny  2520 

Last   Time    Saturday    Night 

"BEYOND    THE    HORIZON" 

Week    Com.    Tuesday    Mat.    and    Eve. 

"LITTLE  IBSM^NS 

r"  '\/'^^  ¥     f  99    \  Interesting 

tlULr  pLAY 

All  stats  $1.25,  including  war  tax.  Every 
evening  (except  Sunday  and  Monday)  at  8:30. 
Matinees  Tuesday  and    Saturday  at  2:30. 

Next— "GREEN  STOCKINGS,"  in  which 
Margaret   Anglin  starred. 
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Next  Week — Starting  Sunday 

Bobby  O'Neill  Fradkin 

"Four  Queens  and  the  Joker"  Mias  Jean  Tell 

Huckleberry   Finn    &    Tom    Sawyer 
Arman  Kaliz  &  Co. 
In  "Temptation  " 
Alfred    Farrell   &    Carley 
"Moonlight"  Charle?  I 

Marie  Holly  The  Modern  ' 

SPE(  ULATORS'  TICKETS  NOT  li 
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March  19,  1921. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

The  moralist— who.  by  the  way,  is  usually 
a  most  immoral  person — holds  up  pious  hands 
in  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  women  who 
crowd  the  gambling  rooms  of  Monte  Carlo. 
Play,  it  seems,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  world  is  in  misery,  al- 
though those  whose  minds  are  still  unossified 
by  uplift  are  likely  to  think  that  this  is  exactly 
the  time  when  play  should  be,  not  only  al- 
lowed, but  encouraged.  But  then  the  moralist 
has  ways  of  thinking — he  calls  it  thinking — 
all  his  own.  The  remedy  for  tears,  according 
to  him,  is  more  tears  instead  of  more 
laughter.  Tragedy  must  be  defeated  by 
tragedy  instead  of  by  comedy.     The  only  con- 
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Two  other  daily  trains  for 
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605  Market  St. 

City  Ticket  Office,  50  Post  St. 
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City  Ticket  Office 
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solation  that  we  are  allowed  to  seek  is  a  hair 
of  the  dog  that  bit  us. 

Most  of  the  women  gamblers  at  Monte 
Carlo  are  new  at  the  game.  The  new  player 
may  usually  be  identified  by  the  eagle  eye 
that  she  keeps  upon  her  winnings,  although 
this  is  a  peculiarity  of  all  women  gamblers. 
It  happens  often  that  men  have  their  win- 
nings snatched  from  them,  but  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  attempt  such  a  thing  with  a 
woman.     It  can  not  be  done. 

It  is  said  that  most  of  these  women  gamblers 
have  been  bereaved  by  the  war.  They  have 
lost  husbands,  lovers  or  sons,  and  once  more 
the  moralist  is  shocked  by  a  phenomenon  that 
he  finds  unnatural  and  repulsive.  But  that 
the  bereaved  should  seek  solace  at  the 
gaming  table  is  precisely  what  one  would  ex- 
pect. For  what  else  was  the  war  itself  but  a 
vast  gaming  table  with  death  for  the  croupier? 
Men  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
died  within  an  hour  of  their  arrival  in  th? 
trenches.  There  were  others  who  fought  for 
four  years  without  a  scratch,  and  still  others 
who  were  killed  by  accident  within  a  week  of 
their  return  home  in  safety.  Why  should  we 
denounce  the  rattle  of  the  Bice  upon  the 
gaming  table  while  the  whole  world  is  trem- 
bling under  the  impact  of  those  tremendous 
dice  that  are  thrown  by  nature?  And  against 
those  dice  our  blue  laws  can  not  run.  The 
roulette  wheel  of  life  and  death  upon  the 
battlefield  will  turn  just  as  steadily  no  mat- 
ter what  the  volume  of  our  legislation. 

What  a  lot  one  might  write  about  gambling 
if  only  one  had  the  space  to  do  it  in.  For 
example,  we  are  told  that  the  new  arrivals  in 
Monte  Carlo  usually  have  "beginners'  luck." 
What  is  beginners'  luck?  Either  these  games 
are  games  of  chance,  or  they  are  not  games 
of  chance.  And  if  they  are  games  of  chance, 
bow  can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  beginners' 
luck?  Is  there  such  a  thing?  Gamblers  all 
over  the  world  say  that  there  is,  Xo  gambler 
is  so  intelligent  as  to  be  proof  against  the 
conviction  that  there  are  ways  to  woo  the 
goddess  of  chance,  and  that  she  will  surely 
respond  if  only  she  be  addressed  in  the  right 
manner  and  in  the  language  that  she  under- 
stands. Here  at  Monte  Carlo  are  hard- 
headed  bankers,  lawyers,  merchants,  who 
change  their  chairs  even.-  half-hour,  who 
choose  their  seats  according  to  the  color  of 
the  hair  of  the  woman  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  who  persuade  young  girls  to  place 
their  stakes  for  them.  What  superstitions ! 
What  strange  aberrations  of  the  mind  !  What 
insults  to  reason !  How  easily  we  cite  the 
old  formulas  of  superiority.  But  in  our  heart 
of  hearts  we  believe  that  there  is  "beginners' 
luck"  in  all  things,  that  it  is  wise  to  "bet  on 
our  luck,"  and  that  if  we  laugh  at  presages 
and  omens  it  is  well  also  to  observe  them. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  chance,  or  is 
chance  only  the  name  that  we  give  to  laws 
that  we  do  not  yet  understand?  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  those  who  see  most  of  the  work- 
ings of  chance  believe  in  it  the  least.  The 
croupiers   at    Monte    Carlo    tell   us   that   it   is 


^Wealth  «^Wesx 


In  addition  to  the  ore  that  is  taken  from  western 
mines,  the  fruit  and  grain  that  spring  from  the 
earth,  and  the  herds  of  live  stock  that  graze  on 
our  plains,  there  flows  from  the  soil  of  the  West 
still  another  source  of  energy  and  wealth.  The 
oil  supply  of  the  West  isoneofitsmost  valuable 
assets. 

Those  who  pause  to  consider  the  future  of  the 
West  will  be  struck,  first  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
bountifully  supplied  with  the  fundamental  re- 
sources needed  by  the  world,  and  second  by  the 
boundless  opportunities  that  the  development 
of  these  resources  offer  to  western  enterprise. 

For  years  it  has  been  the  aim  of  this  bank  to  aid 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  West. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA,  HA 

A  NATIONAL   BANK 

Merrier  Federal  Reserve  System 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


by  no  means  the  uneducated  or  the  weak- 
minded  gamblers  who  watch  for  omens  and 
presages.  On  the  contrary-  It  is  usually 
they  who  laugh  at  them.  It  is  the  man  of 
education  and  intelligence  who  is  "super- 
stitious." Familiarity  with  the  elusive  wheel 
and  the  agile  dice  seems  to  produce  the  con- 
viction that  they  are  not  governed  by  chance, 
but  by  law,  and  that  an  omen  is  no  more 
than  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  that 
law  works.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the 
croupiers  themselves — and  some  of  them  have 
written  fascinating  books — are  by  no  means 
inclined  to  laugh  at  superstitions.  AH  too 
often  they  have  watched  them  "work." 

Of  course  it  is  all  very  absurd.  We  must 
keep  our  common  sense  at  all  costs — those  of 
us  that  have  any.  It  is  an  entirely  humdrum 
and  everyday  sort  of  world  in  which  we  live. 
Actually  there  are  no  mysteries,  none  at  all. 
There  are  no  undiscovered  laws  of  nature. 
Have  we  not  been  told  over  and  over  again 
by  the  scientific  sharps  who  write  for  the 
Sunday  supplements  that  the  last  secrets  have 
been  wrested  from  the  reluctant  hands  of  na- 
ture, and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fate 
or  nemesis,  that  the  roulette  wheel  stops  when 
it  does  because — oh,  well,  because  it  does, 
even  though  it  decree  a  suicide,  a  broken- 
hearted wife,  a  family  ruined  to  the  third 
generation  ?  But  the  gambler  does  not  be- 
lieve in  chance.  He  is  a  non-contentious  cuss 
and  will  not  argue  about  it.  Curiously 
enough,  the  soldier  does  not  believe  in  chance 
either,  not  after  he  has  seen  the  storms  of 
bullets  sweep  over  the  stricken  field.  He  be- 
lieves that  even-  bullet  has  its  billet,  that  A 
either  carries  your  name  or  it  does  not.  and 
that  you  can  no  more  avoid  the  bullet  in- 
tended for  you  than  you  can  avoid  the  tax 
collector.  A  most  curious  superstition,  and 
one  quite  unworthy  of  the  intelligent  atten- 
tion of  those  who  stayed  at  home  and  who 
never  faced  either  a  bullet  or  a  dice-box.  Anc! 
so  perhaps  we  may  begin  to  understand  why 
the  bereaved  women  who  for  so  many  year£ 
have  been  watching  the  continental  table  on 
which  the  armies  of  Europe  have  been  throw- 
ing dice  should  be  unable  now  to  escape  the 
fascination  of  the  goddess  chance,  that  they 
should  believe  that  she  may  perchance  have 
been  satiated,  that  at  least  she  may  be  pro- 
pitiated. Quite  absurd,  of  course.  In  fact 
there  ought  to  be  a  law  against  it. 


The  Chicago  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  says  that  experts  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  forthcoming  annual  Fashion 
Show  at  the  First  Regiment  Armory  agree 
that  the  minimum  sum  required  to  supply  a 
woman  with  a  complete  outfit  is  $332.75. 
That  is  positively  the  lowest  figure  and  takes 
in  only  the  absolute  necessities,  as  follows : 

Union  suits,  $7  to  $10  ;  corsets,  $3  to  $25 
and  up;  silk  hose,  $4  and  up;  shoes,  $10  and 
up;  chemise  or  teddy,  $3.75  and  up;  bloomers 
or  petticoat,  $2  and  up;  camisole.  $2  and  up: 
all-day  frock  (cheapest).  $25  to  $175;  street 
suit,  $50  to  $500;  hat,  $15  and  up;  evening 
gown,  $75  to  $500;  top  coat,  $110  to  $1000: 
nightgown,  $5  and  up;  Panama  negligee,  £18 
to  $300. 

This  does  not  include  gloves,  veils,  rubbers, 
and  other  articles  that  go  to  make  up  a  com- 
plete outfit.  Garment  manufacturers  say  the 
popularity  of  bloomers  is  not  crowding  the 
petticoat  off  the  market.  Xew  skirts  will  de- 
mand full  petticoats  and  the  makers  expect  to 
sell  two  petticoats  to  one  pair  of  bloomers. 


The  Life  of  Clyde  Fitch. 

"In  my  whole  association  with  the  theatre," 
writes  Montrose  Moses,  dramatic  critic  and 
student  of  the  stage,  who  began  in  the  No- 
vember McCIure's  Magazine  "The  Life  Story 
of  Clyde  Fitch."  "I  have  never  met  a  man 
more  profoundly  grateful  for  sincere  criticism 
than  Clyde  Fitch.  He  was  not  pettish  or 
petty  if  any  one  should  happen  not  to  like  a 
play  of  his,  but  he  was  always  anxious  to  have 
his  friends  approve  of  the  work  he  did. 

"If  a  critic  wrote  against  him  in  a  way  he 
thought  was  not  justified  he  always  tried  to 
justify  himself,  provided,  of  course,  he  felt 
that  the  critic  was  sincerely  trying  to  esti- 
mate his  work  fairly.  I  had  known  Mr.  Fitch 
for  many  years  when  his  play,  'A  Happy  Mar- 
riage,' was  produced,  but  only  casually.  I  had 
reviewed  his  play,  calling  attention  to  certain 
jarring  notes  in  it.  At  the  same  time  I  had 
written  a  long  critique  of  his  other  work. 
This  brought  from  him  a  fourteen-page  letter 
outlining  certain  stereotyped  judgments  which 
had  been  lodged  against  him  at  different 
times,  and  he  inclosed  some  tickets,  asking 
me  to  see  his  play  again  in  the  light  of  wh^v 
he  had  said,  and  to  have  dinner  with  him 
that  week. 

"He  was  always  thoughtful  of  his  guests ; 
he  was  naively  pleased  with  his  table  sur 
roundings — the  lace  cloth,  the  finespun  doilies, 
the  rare  glass ;  and  at  dessert  he  called  mv 
attention  to  several  of  a  large  collection  of 
snuffboxes  he  had  gathered  during  the  course 
of  his  many  wanderings,  and  which  he  used 
for  bonbons. 

"Over  coffee  and  cigarettes  we  resumed  our 
talk  of  the  theatre,  and  I  got  a  rapid-fire  close 
view  of  the  serious  thought  he  gave  to  his 
profession.     After  this  our  meetings  were  fre- 


quent, in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  and  I  was 
fortunate  in  making  up.  during  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  for  the  previous  years  I  might 
have  been  his  friend. 

"Our  association  never  demanded  of  me 
that  I  trim  my  critical  opinion  in  the  least, 
but  it  added  to  my  judgment  of  the  man's 
work  a  rich  impression  of  the  man  himself. 
Among  his  friends,  his  flowers,  his  pets,  in 
his  box  at  the  theatre,  in  his  car  along  the 
road,  in  his  home  seeing  that  the  vases  were 
filled  with  roses — under  all  conditions  he  was 
simple  and  unaffected." 


The  tree  on  which  Daniel  Webster  hung  his 
scythe  after  deciding  to  go  to  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege has  been  given  a  place  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  for  trees  with  a  historv. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  new  maid,  under  the  direction  of  her 
ew  mistress,  was  washing  a  valuable  cut- 
lass pitcher.  Once  it  slipped  out  of  her 
ands,  but,  fortunately,  did  not  smash.  The 
econd  time  it  was  shattered  into  bits.  "Dear 
ie!"  exclaimed  the  owner,  "and  that's  twice 
ou  dropped  it  in  five  minutes!"  "I  know  it, 
turn,"  said  the  maid,  "but  it  didn't  break  the 
rst    time." 


An  Italian  fruit  dealer  was  caught  in  the 
ailroad  yards  in  his  Ford  truck.  Becoming 
xcited,  he  killed  his  engine,  stopping  the 
ruck  on  the  track,  from  which  it  was  knocked 
y  a  switch  engine.  Next  day  a  friend  asked 
im  if  the  car  was  badly  damaged.  "Yes." 
eplied  the  Italian,  "he  pretty  bad  smasha  up." 
Did  it  damage  the  engine  very  much  ?"    "No, 

tinka  not.     De  horn  he  stilla  blow." 


When  the  stranger  in  the  crowded  autp- 
\obile  manufacturing  city  had  finally  found 
bedroom,  a  closet-like  enclosure  on  the 
ourth  floor  of  a  structure  that  formerly  had 
een  used  as  a  tenement,  he  turned  to  the 
mdlady  and  asked  if  the  house  contained  a 
athroom.  "Yes,"  the  woman  snapped,  "but 
:'s  rented  and  won't  be  vacant  for  three  or 
our  days.  A  night  watchman  sleeps  in  it 
ights." 


A  learned  lawyer  got  stranded  at  a  country 
own  and  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  ac- 
ommodations,  at  length  being  glad  to  accept 
.  bed  in  a  room  with  another  occupant. 
Vhen  he  had  made  himself  comfortable  he 
ecognized  the  man  in  the  other  bed  as  one 
fbom  he  had  been  instrumental  in  getting 
ive  years'  hard  labor.     However,    the   lawyer 


said  nothing.  "I  sec,  guvnor,  you  didn't 
recognize  me,"  said  the  man  in  the  other  bed. 
"Oh,  \es,  I  did,"  replied  the  lawyer.  "Well, 
it's  orl  right,"  said  the  other.  "I  aint  a-goin' 
to  object.  Fact  is,  I  aint  got  nothin'  agin 
you.  That  four  years  and  three  months  I 
served  done  me  a  world  of  good."  "Indeed, 
and  how  was  that?"  "It  cured  me  of  the 
cigarette  habit"  said  the  man  in  the  other 
bed. 


"Extravagance,"  said  Senator  Cummins  at 
a  dinner,  "is  at  the  root  of  most  of  our  ills. 
We  Americans  are  the  most  extravagant 
people  on  earth."  Senator  Cummins  smiled. 
"How  many  of  us,"  he  went  on,  "are  like  the 
young  Neweds  at  heart.  'Young  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Newed  are  in  a  dreadful  predicament,' 
a  chap  said  at  the  club.  'Yes?  How  so?' 
said  another  chap.  'Why,  you  see,  they  paid 
so  much  for  their  going-away  outfit  that  they 
can't  go   awav.'  " 


A  captain  of  an  Atlantic  liner  was  bothered 
by  a  woman  passenger  who  was  always  in- 
quiring about  the  possibility  of  seeing  a 
whale.  A  dozen  times  a  day  she  besought 
him  to  have  her  called  if  one  hove  in  sight. 
"But,  madam,"  the  captain  asked  her,  rather 
impatiently,  after  long  suffering  in  silence, 
"why  are  you  so  eager  to  see  a  whale?" 
"Captain,"  she  answered,  "my  desire  in  life  is 
to  see  a  whale  blubber.  It  must  be  very  im- 
pressive to  watch  such  an  enormous  creature 
cry." 

A  certain  general  had  planted  a  vegetable 
garden  to  the  rear  of  his  quarters.  He  had 
tried  several  gardens,  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, when  a  former  soldier,  the  owner  of  a 
profitable  truck  garden  near  the  post,  offered 
his  services.  The  general  engaged  him,  and 
in   due   course   the   garden   looked   flourishing. 


^e  Glories  of  the  Yosemite 

The  Yosemite  Country  extends  an  in- 
vitation to  all  lovers  of  the  great  out-doors. 
It  presents  a  variety  of  scenic  grandeur 
unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  world — 
lofty  mountains,  noble  forests,  beautiful 
lakes,  colorful  flowers,  and  mystic  falling 
waters.  It  is  1,124  square  miles  of  scenic 
superlatives. 

Good  motor  roads  lead  into  Yosemite 
National  Park.  Garage  and  automobile 
camp  sites  are  provided  in  the  valley — 
and  everywhere  you  canget  "Red  Crown" 
— the  gasoline  with  a  continuous  chain  of 
boiling  points.  "Red  Crown"  will  get  you 
there  and  get  you  back. 

Look  for  the  Red  Crown  sign  before 
you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


eCasolive 
of  Quality 


but  few  vegetables  found  their  way  to  the 
general's  table.  As  the  end  of  the  season  ap- 
proached, the  general  beg.in  a  quiet  investiga- 
tion and  was  immediately  confronted  with  a 
resignation  and  request  for  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation. He  was  a  kindly  but  very  con- 
scientious man,  and  the  recommendation  was 
as  follows:  "This  man  succeeded  in  getting 
more  out  of  my  garden  than  any  other  gar- 
dener  I  have  ever  employed." 


Two  magnificently  upholstered  women,  built 
on  generous  lines,  as  the  auto  ads  say,  were 
waiting  in  the  theatre  lobby  while  the  crowds 
streamed  by.  There  came  a  pretty  girl,  so 
pretty  indeed  that  every  one  turned  their 
heads  to  admire.  As  she  passed  the  two 
women,  one  said :  "She  makes  me  just  plain 
tired."  "I  don't  know,"  said  the  other,  "she 
was  a  most  beautiful  creature."  "That's  just 
it,"  replied  the  first.  "I  have  arrived  at  that 
stage  where  a  pretty  girl  is  a  personal  in- 
sult." 


"The  ending  of  my  story  has  been  com- 
pletely spoiled  by  careless  proofreading" 
complained  the  angry  author.  "So?"  replied 
the  publisher,  soothingly.  "Yes.  exactly  so" 
rejoined  the  author.  "Here  at  the  conclusion, 
where  the  judge  looks  down  at  the  detective 
and  asks,  'Are  you  Pendleton  King?'  what 
does  the  printer  make  him  say?  Listen- 
'The  famous  detective,  snatching  off  his  beard 
replied :  "1  a.  m."  '  "  "That  certainlv  leaves 
the  reader  in  the  dark,"  remarked  the  pub- 
lisher. 


Little  Margery  wished  to  talk  over  "the-  tele- 
fhone  with  her  mother,  who  was  visiting  a 
friend,  so  her  elder  sister  gave  her  the  'phone 
number  and  let  her  call  Central.  A  few  days 
after  this  conversation,  when  the  mother  was 
paying  another  visit  to  the  same  friend  the 
older  sister  overheard  Margery  at  the  tele- 
phone. Central  evidently  had  been  asking  for 
the  number,  and  Margery  was  explaining  ve- 
hemently: "Central,  I  want  the  number  I  had 
Thursday.  Don't  you  understand  ?  The  same 
number." 


Father  was  giving  the  fair  young  daughter 
a    lecture    about    her    beau.      He    exclaimed 

Does  he  know  who  pays  the  light  bills? 
Doesn't  he  know  enough  to  go  home  at  the 
right  time?"  The  daughter  replied.  "Yes  hi 
knows  enough  to  go,  but  he  was  sick  'last 
night.'-      With    that    father    started    in    again. 

Dont  tell  me  that  a  big  husky  fellow  like 
him  was  sick.  What  on  earth  was  the  matter 
with  him?"  As  the  fair  young  daughter 
started  for  the  door  she  sang  back,  "He  has 
heart  trouble." 


The  senatorial  committee  was  deep  in  its 
chief  indoor  sport— the  revision  of  the  tariff 
when  Senator  Lodge  remarked:  "The  tariff 
question  always  reminds  me  of  the  suburbanite 
who  was  delegated  by  the  finer  half  of  the 
sketch  to  make  a  purchase  at  a  downtown 
department  store,  but  by  the  time  he  arrived 
at  the  store  had  forgotten  his  instructions 
so  remarked  to  the  clerk:  'I  want  to  buy 
either  a  casserole  or  a  camisole,  and  I  can't 
remember  which.  Can  you  help  me  out'' 
And  the  pert  young  sales  person  helped  out 
with :  -It  depends  on  the  kind  of  chicken  you 
want  to  put  in  it.' " 

«•»  

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Best  Firm. 
A  pretty  good  firm  is  Watch  &  Waite, 
And  another  is  Attit,   Early  &  Layte; 
And  still   another  is  Doo   &   Dairet; 
Put  the  best  is  probably  Grin  &  Barrett. 

— Sherwood  Music  School  News. 


Revised  Version. 
(Mr.  Henry  Ford,  the  motor  magnate,  in  an 
interview  with  a  representative  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  predicted  that  the  day  would  come 
when  cows  would  be  done  away  with.  The  cow, 
he  declared,  was  the  crudest  machinery  in  the 
world,  adding:  "It  is  a  simple  matter  to  take 
the  same  cereals  that  cows  eat  and  to  make 
them  into  milk  which  is  superior  to  "the  natural 
article,  not  subject  to  tuberculosis,  and  much 
cleaner.") 

"Where  are  you  going,   my  pretty  maid?" 
"I'm  going  a-milking,    sir,"   she  said. 

"But   it    isn't  polite  to   tell   fairy   tales — 
What    have    you    done    with    your    stool    and    your 
pails?" 

"Forgive  me,  old  bean,  you're  a  bit  out  of  date,  ' 
The  maiden  replied  as  she  opened  the  gate. 

"Well,  why  do  you  carry  a  spanner,  my  dear, 
And    an    outfit    that    looks    like   a    plumber's    gear? 

"The  milkmaids  that  Hern'ck  and  others  sang 
Never   resembled   a   breakdown    gang." 

"Dear    me,"    said    the    maiden,    "you    do    leave    me 

bored ; 
Have  you  never  heard  tell  of  the  great  Mr.  Ford? 

"You  know  how  his  infinite  zeal  and  resource 
Improved   on    that   ancient   contrivance   the    horse? 

"Well,  he's  done  the  same  thing  for  the  dairyman 

now — 
And  I'm  off  to  milk  Henry's  mechanical  cow. 

"Don't    stand  there    and    jaw    about    buckets    and 

stools — 

If    you    want  to    come    with    me,    just    carry    the 

tools."  — Manchester    Guardian. 


Phone  BEKINS 

for  Careful  Moving  Service 

Our  covered  vans,  in  charge  of  expert 
men,  carry  your  household  goods 
safely  to  their  destination  in  country 
or  city. 


Fire  Proof  Stord^e 

13th  and  Mission  San  Francisco 

Market  15 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  BIdg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood    Mills,    Humboldt   Bay,    Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Franciico,  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First   Street,    corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Douglas  5119  121  Second  Street 


A  $1200  STORY 
EVERY  WEEK! 

This  is  just  one  of  the  features 
of  the  Sunday 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Among  the  authors  contributing 
complete  novelettes  for  the  Chronicle's 
Sunday   Magazine  are: 

VICENTE    BLASCO-IBANEZ 

ARTHUR    TRAIN 

RICHARD    WASHBURN    CHILD 

GEO.    BARR  McCUTCHEON 

PETER  CLARK  MacFARLANE 

HUGH  WALPOLE 

BRUNO  LESSING 

LUCIEN   CARY 

JOHN   FLEMING  WILSON 

EDEN   PHILLPOTTS 

WM.   ALMON   WOLFF 

WILL  PAYNE 

There  is  always  a  Blue  Ribbon  Serial,  as 
well,  by  a  standard  author,  and  many  epecial 
features  of  note. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  p 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  add: 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly 
request. 
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^TFRANCIX 

-         One  ot  .the  wrlAs  sjeat  hotels  J 

V_^ ^^3cirV       Union       Sc&iaVe  J 

SAN  FRANCISCO      CALIFORNIA 


WHERE  SERVICE  AND 
COMFORTS  ARE 
PLANNED  FORGUEST8 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BEST 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   bappeniiigs   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the   following   department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt  gave  a  tea  Satur- 
day following  the  christening  of  their  infant 
daughter,  Josephine.  Among  their  guests  were 
Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Horace  Chase,  Mrs. 
Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs. 
Joseph  King,  Mrs.  Samuel  Dutton,  Mrs.  Willard 
French  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Walter  Bowes  of 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett, 
Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Ralph  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
King,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Taylor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gaillard  Stoney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rath- 
bone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  Dr.  Lyle, 
Miss  Janet  Coleman,  Mr.  Percy  King,  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Morgan,  and  Mr.   Allan   Kittle. 

Mrs.  Walter  Martin  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday,  having  among  her  guests  Mrs.  Ru- 
dolph Spreckels,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mrs.  Henry 
Dutton,  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Josselyn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  entertained  *at 
dinner  last  Wednesday  evening,  among  their  guests 
having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shafter 
Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Chase,  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Mrs.  Stet- 
son Winslow,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Bowers  of  Washington, 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Mr.  Robert  Bur- 
roughs, and  Admiral  Halstead,  U.  S.  N. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  and  Mr.   Charles  St.  Goar 


LADY  desires  sen-ices  middle  aged,  educated 
woman  of  refinement,  capable  taking  entire 
charge  large  household  consisting  servants, 
nurses,  young  family.  Period — 4  months  dur 
ing  absence  Europe.  Best  references  required 
and  ability  show  previous  experience  super- 
vising large  household  and  family.  Apply  by 
appointment  No.  332  Pine  St.,  Room  404. 


PARISIAN  LADY,  French  teacher,  speaks 
English  and  Spanish,  wishes  situation  as 
companion  to  lady  going  abroad.  Refer- 
ences. Miss  L.  d'Annecy,  2148  Post 
Street.     Phone  West  2570. 


HORSEBACK  CLOTHES 
A  SPECIALTY 


TELEPHONE 
GARFIELD  28-10 


ANTON  C  JENSEN 

FORMERLY  OF  LONDON 

RIDING  BREECHES  A  SPECIALTY 


S41 
Phelas  Building 


San  Francisco 
Calif. 


Phone  Kearny  2643 


[35  POWELL  STREET 


Marsico  Studio  of  Dancing 

EXCLUSIVE 

Society  Entertainers.  Toe  Classic  Inter- 
pretive.     Character    Dances.      Physical 
Culture.      Personal  Instruction. 

LESSONS  IN  BALL  ROOM  BY  APPOINTMENT 


gave  a  dinner-dance  Tuesday  evening  tor  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Winslow.  Others  at  the  affair  were 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Mee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Paul  Pagan,  Miss  Elena  Folger, 
Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Josephine  Moore,  Miss 
Lucy  Hanchett,  Miss  Alice  Hanchett,  Mr.  Dean 
Dillmann,  Mr.  Andrew  White,  Mr.  Oliver  Lyman, 
Lieutenant  Johnston,  U.  S.  M.  C.  and  Mr.  Bert 
Farr. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  was  a  luncheon  hostess  Mon- 
day at  the  Fairmont.  Those  at  the  affair  were 
Mrs  Baldwin  Wood,  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Mrs. 
Harry  Pool,  Mrs.  George  Nickel,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Payne,  Mrs.  William  Parrott.  Mrs.  Templeton 
Crocker.  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mrs.  William  Leib, 
Airs  William  Duncan,  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  Miss 
Harriet  Hatch  of  Honolulu,  Miss  Augusta  Foute. 
Miss    Evelyn    Barron,  and    Miss   Louise  Boyd. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehrman  gave  a  tea  Monday  after- 
noon, complimenting  Mrs.  Max  Fleishner.  Mrs. 
Henry  Metzger,  and  Miss  Ella  Hirsh,  who  are 
visiting  here  from  Portland. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  entertained  at  luncheon 
Friday,  among  her  guests  having  been  Mrs.  Henry 
Dutton,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  Mayo  New- 
hall,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Philip  Bowles,  Mrs.  Mountford 
Wilson.  Mrs.  William  Sherwood,  and  Mrs.  Al- 
fred  Tubbs. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Wheeler  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day, complimenting  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow 
and  Miss  Hannah  Hobart.  Others  at  the  affair 
were  Mrs.  Robert  Waybur,  Mrs.  Marshall  Madi- 
son. Mrs.  C.  S.  Wheeler,  Jr..  Mrs.  Francis  Lang- 
ton,'  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Head.  Miss  Josephine  Moore,  Miss  Mollie  Lou 
Turner  of  New  York.  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss 
Ruth  Hobart,  Miss  Elizabeth  Cunningham,  Miss 
Cornelia   Clampett,   and    Miss  Elizabeth    Adams. 

Mrs.  Shafter  Howard  entertained  at  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  her 
guests  including  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt.  Mrs.  Willis 
Walker,  Mrs.  Horace  Chase,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Bowers 
of  Washington,  Mrs.  William  Taylor.  Mrs.  Jean 
de  St.  Cyr,  Mrs.  George  Howard,  and  Miss  Edith 
Livermore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Heebner  of  New  York 
gave  a  dinner  Saturday  evening,  among  their 
guests  having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Scott.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Swinnerton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Roth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Folger,   and   Mr.   and   Mrs.    Richard  Heimann. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith  gave  a  luncheon  last  week 
for  Mrs.  Ernest  Iselin  of  New  York,  among  those 
asked  to  meet  the  guest  of  honor  having  been 
Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  George  Howard. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Jackling,  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  and  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley  gave  a  dinner  a 
few  evenings  ago  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Way- 
man,  those  asked  to  the  affair  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Pond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Board- 
man,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Chipman,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Silas    Palmer. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dieckmann  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day in  Oakland  for  Mrs.  John  Lynch  of  New 
York.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  William  Ede. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  P.  Dunn,  Mrs.  Robert  Fitzgerald,  Mrs. 
Leon  Bocqueraz,  Mrs.  James  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Harry 
Miller,  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Harden  Craw- 
ford, Mrs.  Robert  Stevenson,  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Knowles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill  gave  a  dinner  a  few 
evenings  ago  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Vincent. 

A  no-host  dinner-dance  was  held  Saturday  even- 
ing at    the    Burlingame   Club.      Mrs.    Eugene   Mur- 
phy.   Mrs.    Bernard    Ford.    Mrs.    William    Parrott. 
I  and    Mrs.    Walter    Martin    were    in    charge    of    the 
|  affair. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  entertained  at 
I  luncheon  a  few  days  ago,  complimenting  Miss 
Mollie  Lou  Turner  of  New  York.  Among  those 
asked  to  meet  the  guest  of  honor  were  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Slade,  Mrs.  Otis  Johnson.  Mrs.  Noel  Durant, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Murray,  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Frank- 
lin, Mrs.  Edward  de  Laveaga,  Mrs.  Harold  Plum- 
mer,  Mrs.  James  Lowe  Hall,  Miss  Janet  Coleman, 
Miss  Edith  Slack,  Miss  Sara  Cunningham,  Miss 
Marion  Crocker,  Miss  Margaret  Williams,  and 
Miss    Ruth    Valentine. 

Miss  Josephine  Moore  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  Thursday  by  Miss  Lucy 
Hanchett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Oliver  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Friday  at  the  Home  Club  in  Oakland. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland 
Oliver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I.  F.  Clay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Jensen,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leslie  Oliver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Moore. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Oliver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Jones,  Miss  Dorothy 
Cawston,  Miss  Katherine  Merriam,  Miss  Laura 
Miller,  Miss  Florine  Brown,  Miss  Rosamonde  Gill- 
more,  Miss  Dorothy  Bull,  Miss  Edna  Martin,  Miss 
Marion  KHnk,  Miss  Ernestine  M oiler,  Mr.  Floyd 
Jones,  Mr.  Edward  Fennon,  Mr.  Frederick  Mol- 
ler,  Mr.  Edgar  Stone,  Mr.  C.  Robertson,  Mr.  Ray 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Thomas  Robertson,  Mr.  John 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Truman    Mitchell. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Eyre    Pinckard     gave     a     dinner 

Tuesday    evening    for    Mr.    Gardner    Williams,    the 

,  guests  including  Mrs.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  Sr.,  Mr. 

and    Mrs.    Thomas   Van    Ness,   Jr.,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

,  William  Denman,  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Reed  of  London, 

!  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pinckard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Lyders  gave  a  bridge  party 
Wednesday  evening.  Their  guests  were  Com- 
mander and  Mrs.  James  Bull,  Commander  and 
Mrs.  Wallace  Bertholf.  Mrs.  Stanford  Fisher  of 
Vancouver,  Miss  Frances  Jolliffe,  Commander 
William  Lee,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mr.  Wilfred  Bull. 

Miss  Laura  Miller  gave  a  tea  Friday  at  the 
Town  and  Country  Club,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Miss  Helen  Brack,  Miss 
Geraldinc  Grace,  Miss  Katherine  Sesnon,  Miss 
Frances  Lent,    and   Miss  Barbara    Sesnon. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Clay  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
in   Piedmont  for  Mrs.    Harden   Crawford. 

Miss  Dorothy  Cawston  was  the  guest  of  hono\ 
at  a  luncheon  given  Tuesday  by  Miss  Laura 
Miller. 

Miss  Josephine  Moore   gave    a   dinner   Thursday 


at  the  Palace  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Fuller  of 
New    York. 

Mrs.  Walter  Shelton  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  Tuesday,  her  guests  having  been  Mrs.  Effing- 
ham Sutton,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hooper.  Mrs.  Winfield 
Dorn,  Mrs.  Harold  Casey,  Mrs.  Alan  McDonald, 
and    Mrs.    Arthur    Brown. 

Mrs.  Toseph  King,  Jr..  gave  a  tea  last  Wednes- 
day at  the  Palace  for  Mrs.  Walter  Bowes  and 
Mrs.    Willard    French    of    Washington. 


The  Mace  in  Congress. 

In  the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives stands  one  vivid  reminder  of  par- 
liamentary customs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
the  mace,  which  is  borne  into  the  chamber 
just  before  a  sitting  of  the  House  begins  and 
which  must  invariably  stand  upright  on  its 
marble  pedestal  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker 
while  the  House  is  in  session. 

When  the  House  goes  into  committee  of 
the  whole  and  the  Speaker  leaves  the  chair 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mitee  the  mace  is  lowered.  In  case  the  com- 
mittee meeting  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  a  message  from  the  President  the  House 
can  not  legally  sit  again,  even  though  it  be 
but  for  a  few  seconds,  until  the  mace  is  ele- 
vated. 

"When  any  serious  disorder  occurs  in  the 
House  the  Speaker  directs  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  to  quell  it.  This  official  then  takes  the 
mace  from  its  pedestal  and  advances  with  it 
before  him  toward  the  offending  legislators. 
As  a  symbol  of  dignity  and  power  'it  has 
never  failed  to  bring  quarreling  members  to 
their  senses,  reminding  them  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  lawmakers. 

The  mace  was  originally  a  weapon  of  war, 
a  club  or  mallet  carried  by  soldiers  in  battle. 
Priests  or  bishops  who  engaged  in  military 
service  carried  maces  instead  of  battle-axes 
or  swords.  Later  came  the  symbolic  and  cere- 
monial use   of  the  mace. 

Today  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
the  mace,  a  great,  richly  carved  staff  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown,  lies  before  the  Speaker 
on  a  table  during  sessions.  It  is  never  raised 
to  an  upright  position  as  in  our  Congress. 
Our  American  mace  is  a  bundle  of  ebony 
rods  bound  with  silver  bands  and  surmounted 
with  a  large  silver  globe  on  which  rests  an 
eagle  with  wings  outstretched. 


Buried  Cities. 

Recovery  of  the  "lost  chapters  in  the  ca- 
reer of  man"  hidden  in  the  ancient  buried 
cities  of  western  Asia  is  an  imminent  possi- 
bility, and  an  American  responsibility,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  James  Henry  Breasted  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Dr.  Breasted,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  history 
there,  recently  returned  from  a  survey  of 
most  of  the  important  buried  cities  of  the 
near   Orient. 

"The  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  has 
opened  the  birtblands  of  civilization  to  unre- 
stricted investigation,"  Dr.  Breasted  said.  "It 
is  evident,"  he  added,  "that  there  rises  be- 
fore us  an  opportunity  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  humanistic  research. 

"The  great  centres  of  human  life  in  the 
ancient  world,  the  mighty  cities  and  capitals 
of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Persia,  Palestine,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  the  region  where  the 
earliest  civilized  societies  arose  out  of  sav- 
agery and  barbarism  to  bring  civilization  to 
barbarian  Europe,  all  these  treasuries  of  hu- 
man records  which  are  rapidly  perishing  in 
the  whole  region  about  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  lie  there  silently  awaiting  the 
spade  of  the   excavator." 

It  will  be  possible  to  clear  up  the  leading 
ancient  buried  cities  of  western  Asia  within 
the  next  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  or  per- 
haps a  generation,  given  sufficient  funds  and 
adequate  personnel,  according  to  Dr.  Breasted. 
The  task  rests  with  American  Orientalists,  he 
said,  because  no  other  country  has  the  avail- 
able resources. 

-*♦*- 

Wbitcomb  Bridge-Tea. 
Hotel  Whitcomb  announces  as  special  tea 
events  during  the  month  of  April  bridge-teas 
on  April  5th  and  19th.  The  only  tea  during 
Lent  featured  a  dramatic  reading  by  Miss 
Vera  Morse. 

*♦»- 

Copperfield  House,  13  Johnson  Street,  Lon- 
don, is  one  of  the  few  remaining  houses  of 
the  several  in  which  Charles  Dickens  lived 
as  a  boy.  "When  Dickens'  father,  John 
Dickens,  was  released  from  the  unsavory 
Marshalsea  prison,"  says  the  London  Sphere, 
"he  took  the  boy  from  lodgings  to  live  at  this 
house.  Charles  was  at  that  time  working 
hard  at  the  blacking  factory  at  Hungerford 
Stairs,  and  despite  his  intense  loathing  of  his 
soul-destroying  work,  he  felt  much  happier 
after  his  reunion  with  his  parents."  The 
house  is  now  to  be  used  as  a  children's  li- 
brary. 


THE  PALACE  HOTEL 
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atisfaction 
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A  wonderfully  effective 
combination 


Management  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO     CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF     COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 

Manager 
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San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  the  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch.  Santa  Barbara 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booths  for  Ladies 


FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

New  Quality  Luncheon 

228  GRANT  AVENUE 

THIRD  FLOOR        TAKE  ELEVATOR 

Phone  Douglas  4423 


A  rooster  crowing  near  the  transmitter  of  a 
wireless  telephone  in  Rock  Island,  Illinois, 
awoke  the  wife  of  the  man  on  the  receiving 
end  of  the  telephone  in  Dallas.  Texas. 


For  the  second  successive  year  the  women 
students  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have 
averaged  higher  in  scholarship  than  the  men. 


Magnificent  brick  mansion,  modern 
in  every  way,  containing  about  14 
rooms,  4  master  bedrooms,  each 
with  bath.  Location,  'Western  Ad- 
dition, near' Pacific  Avenue. 

For  full  particulars,  write  or  tele- 
phone 

A.  J.  RICH  &  CO. 

58  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GATES-MORRIS  AVIATION  CO. 

PASSENGER  FLIGHTS  over 

San  Francisco  and  the 

Bay  District 

EVERY   DAY 

MARINA  BOULEVARD  Phone  West  4071', 
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ARE  YOU 


? 


PHONE 


Moving  I  ■  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  --  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
he  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Peters  of  Portland, 
liss  Eugenia  Peters,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Peters  will 
rrive  from  the  north  April  1st  to  remain  until 
fter  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Peters  and  Miss  Marie 
,ouise  Winslow, .  which  will  be  solemnized  April 
th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  will  leave  in 
^pril  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  they  will  spend 
he  summer. 

Miss  Marguerite  Brunswig  of  Los  Angeles  is 
isiting   Miss  Josephine  Ross   in   Santa   Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan  have  purchased 
he  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Cudahy 
n  Burlingame  and  will  take  possession  of  it  this 
reek.  Until  recently  the  house  was  occupied  by 
ilr.   and   Mrs.   A.   H.   Vincent. 

Mrs.  Madeleine  Clay  Harrold  is  spending  sev- 
xal  weeks  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  Hotel  Alex- 
ndria. 

Mrs.  Leon  Sloss  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Ackerman  have 
eturntd  to  San  Francisco  from  the  Atlantic 
oast. 

Mrs.  William  Fitzhugh  left  Thursday  for  San 
iiego,  where  she  will  spend  a  few  weeks  before 
:oing  East.  Mrs.  Fitzhugh  and  Miss  Fitzhugh 
vill  sail  in  May  for  Rome  to  be  away  indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott  have  returned 
Tom  a  trip  to   Del  Monte. 

Miss  Betty  George,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  and 
tfiss  Marian  Baker  left  Tuesday  for  a  visit  in 
larmel. 

Mr.     Edward    Jackman    of    Pittsburg    and    Miss 


HOTEL  WHITCOMB 
BEAUTY  SHOP 

Mezzanine  Floor 
Hotel  Whitcomb 

Expert  operators  in  attendance  for  all 
kinds  of  scientific  facial  treatments,  in- 
cluding Mask  of  Youth,  Hairdressing, 
Manicuring,  Marcel  Waving,  Water  Wav- 
ing, Hair  Bleaching  and  Scalp  Treatments. 

Outside  Patronage  Solicited 
Ladies  Exclusively 

Under  New  Management 
Telephone  Market  510 


MACEDONIA  CIGARETTES 

Private  Stock  to  Order. 
Direct   Import   Turkish 

Leaf. 
Blenders  from  Egyptian 

Factories. 

The  Macedonia  Tobacco  Co. 

46  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 

MaskeyBldg.  Tel.  Butter  4482 


CAD  Q  AT  E   A  Gentleman's  Estate 
rUH  J  ALL        A  Suburban  Home 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

One  of  the  finest  ranches  in  Santa  Barbara 
County,  stretching  from  ocean  to  mountains; 
has  about  a  mile  of  ocean  frontage  with  a 
splendid  beach;  2000  acres  of  highly  productive 
land;  a  living  stream  of  pure  mountain  water 
runs  through  the  property;  a  magnificent  canon 
with  large  quantity  of,  oak,  sycamore,  and 
other  timber.  Walnuts,  lemons,  oranges, 
olives,  persimmons,  bean  and  hay  land,  fine 
pastures  for  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  All  build- 
ings and  equipment  necessary  on  the  property. 
Can  be  purchased  complete,  or  certain  por- 
tions; surveys  already  made  for  subdivision. 
As  large  country  estate  only  twelve  miles  from 
City  of  Santa  Barbara  it  can  not  be  equaled. 
For  full  particulars,  terms  and  conditions 
apply  to 

F.  H.  LINGHAM 

10  West  Anapamu  St.    :    :    Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Virginia  Jackman  left  the  first  of  the  week  for 
their  Eastern  home,  after  a  sojourn  of  several 
months   in    California. 

Mrs.  Frances  Rock  Shatter  left  last  week  on  a 
trip    to    New    York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henshaw  and  Mrs.  Hen- 
shaw  Chickering  are  staying  at  the  Ritz  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  II.  Vincent  left  last  week  for 
New  York  en  route  to  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Heller  will  leave  shortly  for 
Menlo  Park  to  spend  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Bright  Bruce  and  Dr.  Millicent 
Cosgrave  will  leave  today  for  New  York.  The 
former  has  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Merced 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loren  Van  Home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ford  and  their  children 
will  leave  soon  for  Merced,  where  they  will  reside 
for  several  years. 

Mrs.  Piatt  Kent  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Santa   Barbara. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Henry  White  have  taken 
an   apartment  in  New  York  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Nathan  of  New  York  is  visiting 
her  niece,  Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto.  She  will  sail  to- 
day   for    the    Orient. 

Mr.  Ogclen  Mills,  who  left  California  last  week,. 
has  rented  the  residence  of  Mrs.  George  von 
Longerke  Meyer  in  Georgetown  for  the  spring  and 
summer. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Jayne  and  Miss  Alma  Jayne  have 
arrived  from  San  Diego  and  will  be  at  the  Fair- 
mont indefinitely.  Admiral  Jayne  is  in  the  navy 
hospital  at  Mare   Island. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  has  returned  from 
a  visit  in   San  Mateo  with   Miss  Evelyn   Barron. 

Mr.  William  Hathaway  and  Miss  Mabel  Hatha- 
way left  Wednesday  for  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Pleebner  returned 
Wednesday  to  New  York,  after  a  month's  sojourn 
in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Storey  of  Chicago  ar- 
rived Sunday  in  San  Francisco  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara. They  will  spend  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
lingame  with   Mr.   and    Mrs.   Hall   Roe. 

Miss  Harriet  Hatch  of  Honolulu  is  spending  a 
few  weeks  in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  worth  Se]  fridge  and  Miss 
Florence  Veach  are  spending  a  fortnight  in  Sac- 
ramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  are  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reginald  Lewis  of  New  York  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Cline  have  left  for  Seattle, 
where  they  will   reside  indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Fulle  of  New  York  and 
their  sons,  Mr.  Milton  Fulle  and  Mr.  Ralph  Fulle. 
left  Friday  for  their  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roger  Lapham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Neville,  and 
Mr.  William  Crocker,  Jr.,  spent  the  week-end  at 
Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Latham  McMuIlin  will  sail  the  middle  of 
April   for  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Henry  St.  Goar  and  Miss  Helen 
St.    Goar   have   returned    from   a   trip   south. 

Mr.  Robert  Bentley,  Miss  Katherine  Bentley, 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee  returned  Tuesday  from 
Honolulu. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  John  Etlicott  have  returned 
to  Mare  Island,  after  a  visit  of  several  days  in 
town. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Maddox  came  up  the  first  of  the 
week  from  Los  Gatos  and  is  staying  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard  spent  the  week-end 
in    Del    Monte. 

Miss  Mollie  Lou  Turner  of  New  York  is  the 
house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wheeler.  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  Adams  and  the  Misse= 
Elizabeth  and  Ellita  Adams  have  taken  apartments 
at  the  Hotel  Rafael  for  a  few  weeks.  Since  their 
return  from  New  York  they  have  been  at  the 
Hotel    Oakland. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hayden  Cole  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  are  visiting  their  son-in-law  and 
daughter.    Dr.    and    Mrs.    Walter    Boardman. 

Ensign  Templeton  Crocker  has  returned  to  San 
Pedro  from  South  America.  Mrs.  Crocker  went 
south  to  meet  him  and  they  will  return  within 
a  few  days  to   San   Mateo. 

-  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Grenfcll  returned  Friday 
to   San   Francisco   from  Yosemtte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Schwabacher  have  left  for 
their  home  in  Portland,  after  a  brief  visit  in  town 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sahlein.  They  spent 
the    winter    in    Pasadena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galion  Beacon  have  taken  a  house 
in   Pasadena   for   the   spring  months. 

Mrs.  Walter  Bowes  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
and  Mrs.  Willard  French  of  Washington  are  visit- 
ing their  mother,  Mrs.  Samuel  Dutton.  They 
spent  the  week-end  in  San  Mateo  with  Mrs. 
George    Shreve. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  and  Mr.  Stanley  Fay  sailed 
last  week  for  a  six  weeks'  visit  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Bocqueraz,  who  are  at 
present  in  Paris,  have  postponed  their  return  to 
San    Francisco    until    the    autumn. 

Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  and  her  daughter,  Misb 
Hazel  King,  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  Hono- 
lulu,  where  they  have  been   for  some   weeks. 

Mrs.  John  Oscar  Gantner  and  son  are  visiting 
in  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara  and  plan  to 
spend  the  summer  again  with  the  family  in  Montc- 
cito. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  are  Mr.  A.  W. 
Fleming,  Pasadena;  Mr.  Isidore  B.  Dockweiler, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Dulin,  Mr.  R.  C.  Hunter,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  A.  J.  Haines,  Seattle ;  Mr.  E.  A.  Lind  say, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  Mr.  H.  Chambers,  Baltimore; 
Mr.  E.  S.  Kassler,  Denver;  Mr.  C.  E.  Dant,  Port- 
land; Mr.  W.  Edwards,  New  York;  Mr.  G.  W. 
Green,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  R.  A.  Long,  Kansas 
City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nibley,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr. 
W.  B.  Dean,  Chico;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  T. 
Trigg,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  E.  P.  L.  Pelly,  London; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Peacock  and  Miss  Peacock, 
Chicago. 

Recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  Whitcomb  include  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ward  Lederer,  New  York;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Chase,  Boston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Hall,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Epperly,  Santa  Cruz: 
Mr.  F.  A.  Robinson,  Fresno;  Mr.  Charles  Blythe, 
Attel,    Iowa;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    De    Soto    H.    Grant, 


Riverbank;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  A.  Grooh,  Miss 
Grooh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Stanier,  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Christman, 
Long  Beach;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Hickman,  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  H.  A.  Karsall,  New 
York;  Mr.  Henry  Spring,  Sacramento;  Mr.  H. 
H.  Briggs,  Los  Angeles;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  G.  T. 
Hoffman,    Mr.   and  Mrs.   Adolph  Sely,   Chicago. 

Included    among    the    recent    arrivals    at    the    St. 
Francis    are    Mr.    Arthur    Goes,    Chicago;    Mr.    II. 

D.  Bob,  Mr.  L.  B.  Samdlow,  New  York;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Swinnerton,  Los  Altos;  Mr.  P.  L. 
Miller,  Cleveland;  Mr.  T.  P.  Christian,  Detroit; 
Mr.  R.  B.  Crabb,  Cincinnati;  Mr.  J.  M.  Bucher, 
Detroit;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Quiflen,  Cincinnati; 
Mr.  R.  K.  Marsh,  Denver;  Mr.  C.  W.  Deering, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Swartz,  Chicago;  Mr.  William  W. 
Payne,    Portland;    Mr.    T.    C.    Butz,    Chicago;    Mr. 

E.  B.  Stevens,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Mr.  Edwin  L. 
Kallish,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Lampel, 
St.   Louis;    Mr.  Arthur   Scribner,  New    York. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlow  Frink  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara are  being  congratulated  upon  the  birth 
of  a  daughter. 


The  farmers  of  America,  through  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  declare  they  are 
willing  to  furnish  25,000,000  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  starving  of  China  and  Europe  if  the 
railroads,  milling  and  corn  products  interests, 
and  others  will  transport  it  to  the  famine  vic- 
tims. 


Ninety-seven    per    cent,    of    Americans    die 
without   making  a   will. 


Hotel  Whitcomb 

at  Civic  Center 


Invites  you  to 
a  special 

Easter  Dinner 

on  Sunday 

.  March  27th 

5:30  to  8:30 

$1.50  the  plate 

No  cover  charge 


in  the 

Main  Dining  Room 

J.  H.  van  Home,  Manager 


hospital 
supply 
business 


A  Bank  that 
Can  Afford  to 
Pay  12  per  cent. 

The  hospital  supply  business  is  the  most  stable  industry  in  the  world.  Billions 
of  dollars'  north  of  equipment  must  be  purchased  each  year  by  hospitals  ah 
over  the  globe.  Market  disturbances  that  trouble  other  businesses  can  never 
intrude  here — the  demand  for  these  supplies  is  constant. 

Placing  spare  money  to  advantage  always  presents  prob- 
lems.    On  the  one  side  is  the  bank  with  4  per  cent,  and  its 
known  advantages;  on  the  other,  various  investment  fields 
with  good  and  bad  features.     Perhaps  the  ideal  investment 
proposition   would   be   to   find   a  bank   that   offered   all   the 
security  and  accessibility  expected  of  these  institutions  and 
Number  three       the  high  interest  rate  that  some  investment  stocks  pay. 
of 
series  Something  approaching  this  ideal  has  been  realized  among 

among  a  limited  circle  of  professional  men  and  financiers  for 
the  past  10  years.  A  study  of  the  history  of  Reid  Bros,  will 
show  that  its  stockholders,  heretofore  almost  exclusively 
doctors  and  professional  men,  have  been  receiving  8,  10  and 
12  per  cent,  annually  for  their  savings — and  the  money  as 
accessible  as  though  it  were  in  a  bank ! 

In  the  eleven  years  Reid  Bros,  stock  has  been  on  the 
market  any  stockholder  desiring  his  money  has  been  able  to 
get  full  par  value  and  accrued  interest  within  ten  days.  In 
addition  to  this,  banks  have  lent  up  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
par  value  on  these  securities. 

This  stock  is  8  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  and  par- 
ticipates up  to  12  per  cent.  Assets  of  the  corporation  are 
more  than  three  times  the  par  value  of  all  preferred  stock 
including  this  issue.  Financiers  and  conservative  investors 
acquainted  with  this  stock  declare  that  it  has  no  equal. 

Reid  Bros,  is  the  largest  hospital  supply  manufacturing  company  in  America. 
The  company's  business  grew  from  a  few  thousand  to  a  million  dollars  in 
twelve  years.  Its  goods  are  standard  in  hospitals  throughout  America  and 
known  all  over  the  world.  For  years,  despite  its  phenomenal  growth,  the  .com- 
pany has  been  able  to  take  only  one-half  of  the  business  avail-able  to  it.  The 
field  served  is  inexhaustible — and  Reid  Bros,  ranks  first  among  the  institu- 
tions that  supply  this  trade. 

REID  BROS.,  Inc.       91-99  Drumm  St.,  S.  F. 

For  information  phone  Douglas  1381  or  place  your  name  below  and  mail  to 

above  address 


Name. . . 
Address. 
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FOR  INVESTMENT 

of 

PERSONAL  OR  TRUST  FUNDS 

we  offer 


7% 


in  amounts  of  $1000 
=  SECURED  BY^= 


First  Mortgage  on  | 

|        California   Farms  | 

|           producing  an  ample  income  to  repay  | 

§                                the  mortgage  I 

I        WILLIAM  R.  STAATS 

COMPANY  | 

477  California  Street 

|                  San  Francisco,  Calif.  j 

Telephone   Kearny  301  § 
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KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Offlca 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

Sao  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Maud  always  seems  to  have  a  lot  of 
haogers-on."  "Seems  to  me  they  are  all 
hangers-off." — Kansas  City  Star. 

"There  should  be  in  every  family  a  strong, 
dominating  personality."  "True,  but  we  can't 
all  afford  to  keep  a  cook." — Toledo  Blade. 

Patience — How  would  you  like  to  go  on  a 
wedding  trip  in  an  airplane?  Patrice— Not 
me.  I  like  tunnels  too  well. — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

"That  clumsy  boy  let  the  galley  fall  with  the 
big  murder  story,  and  made  pi  of  it."  "Don't 
blame  the  lad.  He  was  only  breaking  bad 
news." — Baltimore  American. 

"I  don't  see  as  so  much  saving  is  required 
for  a  rainy  day."  "Huh  ?"  "All  you  need  is 
an  umbrella,  rubbers,  and  perhaps  skid 
chains." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

"Maud's  husband  is  the  make-up  man  on  a 
newspaper."  "I  suppose  his  work  is  to  make 
up  those  sensational  stories  they  print.  What 
a   fascinating  job!" — Boston   Transcript. 

She  (pettishly) — I  don't  see  why  it  is  you 
find  poker  so  fascinating.  Husband — It's  the 
queens  in  the  deck,  my  dear.  They  remind 
me  so  much  of  you. — Boston   Transcript. 

"See  that  our  cops  are  going  to  have  their 
photographs  and  finger-prints  taken."  "How 
about  their  footprints?"  "Haven't  you  heard 
of  the  paper  shortage  ?" — Buffalo  Express. 

First  Maid — Your  fiance  stutters  quite  a 
bit,  doesn't  he?  Second  Maid — Yes;  but  it 
doesn't  matter.  After  wre  are  married  he 
won't  have  a  thing  to  say,  anyway. — Detroit 
News. 

"Nice  children  you  have.  Which  is  this?" 
"The  fifth."  "He  seems  to  be  the  healthiest- 
looking  of  the  lot."  "Yes,  by  the  time  he 
came  along,  his  mother  had  run  out  of  theo- 
ries."— Dallas  News. 

"Why  did  you  remove  your  family  por- 
traits?" "My  wife  was  too  fond  of  using 
them  as  illustrations  when  giving  her  famous 
lecture  on  my  ignominious  descent." — Louis- 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

Mrs.  Dibbs — Every  time  I  raise  my  hand 
my  husband  gives  me  an  awful  beating.  Mrs. 
Dabbs — Heavens !  Why  don't  you  call  the 
police  ?  Mrs.  Dibbs — What  do  they  know 
about  bridge? — Buffalo  Express. 

"It's  a  little  hard  for  young  doctors  to  get 
a    start."      "I    know.      I'm    raising   whiskers." 


What  Is  Life 


A  pendulum  that  swings  between  a  smile  and  a  tear. 

A  fire  that  kindles  and  sparkles,  but  leaves  the  mouldering 
ashes  soon. 

A  halt  in  the  waste,  then  back  to  that  from  which  we 
sprung. 

A  child-blown  bubble. 

A  poor  player  who  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage  and  is 
heard  no  more. 

And  each  of  us  know  with  Ingersoll  "that  whether  in  mid 
ocean  or  by  the  shore  or  midst  the  breakers  at  the  mast  a  wreck 
must  mark  the  end  of  one  and  all." 


Have  you  provided  for  your  family  so  that  when  your  end 
has  arrived  your  valuable  papers  will  be  in  a  place  where  none 
but  the  proper  parties  may  get  them. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
crocker  building 

Management 
John  F.  Cunningham 


"They  will  help.  And  I'll  loan  you  some  of 
my  magazines  for  1876  to  put  in  your  ante- 
room."— Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

Flatbush — What's  that  hen  of  yours  making 
all  that  noise  about  ?  Bensonhurst — What 
noise  ?  Flatbush — Why,  that  awful  cackling. 
She  hasn't  laid  an  egg,  has  she?  Besonhurst 
— No,  not  lately ;  but  she's  probably  absent- 
minded. — Yonkers    Statesman. 

"I  can't  use  this  poem  of  yours,"  said  the 
editor  of  the  Chiggersville  Clarion.  "Why 
not?"  asked  the  disappointed  village  poeL 
"Well — er — I  haven't  room  for  it.  But  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'll  do,  as  long  as  you  handed  in 
a    3'ear's    subscription    with    your    manuscript, 


I'll  put  a  little  notice  in  our  personal  colun 
stating   that   you    have    written   some   lines 
which  you  show  a  firm  grasp  of  spelling  at 
punctuation." — Birmingham   Age-Herald. 

Wifie — I   don't  see  why  you  object   to 
singing  lessons.     Perhaps  some  day  my  voii 
will  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.     Hubby- 
It  probably  will,  if  the  wolf  hears  it. — Boslt 
Globe. 

"Want  to  be  a  musician,  do  you?  Then 
advise  you  to  take  up  either  the  bagpipes 
the  violin."  "Why  so,  father?"  "Becau: 
when  there's  any  paying  to  be  done,  I  notii 
it's  the  piper  and  the  fiddler  who  are  the  pr 
f erred  creditors." — Boston    Transcript. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
McCoppin  and  Market 
Lombard  and  Van  Ness 
Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  &  Ocean  Ave. 
Pine  and   Van   Ness 
25th  and  Valencia 
Mission  and  Otis 
Golden  Gate  and  Divisadero 
Scott  and  Fell 
4th  Ave.  and  Geary 
3d  and  Brannan 

Columbus  Ave.  and  Grover  Place 
Post  and  Mason 
Fifth  Ave.  and  California 
Mission  and  Spear 
Post  and  Larkin 
Mission  and   School  St.    (Colma) 


OAKLAND 
Broadway   and  Water 
21st  and  Broadway   ■ 
25th  and  Telegraph 
35th   and    Foothill   Boulevard 
14th  and  Harrison 
620  Lakeshore  Avenue 
25th  and   Broadway 
12th  and  Webster 
East  19th  St.  and  Park  Boulevard 
30th  and   San  Pablo 
East  14th  St  and  24th  Avenue 
College  Avenue  and  Broadway 

ALAMEDA 

Encinal  and   Central  Avenue 

BERKELEY 

Shattuck  and  Haste 


SAN   RAFAEL 

4th  St.  and  Petaluma  Avenue 

BURLINGAME 

Park    Road    and    Peninsula    Avenue 

(State  Highway) 

SAN  MATEO 

3d    St.  and   State  Highway 

HAYWARD 

A    and    Boulevard 

LOS  GATOS 

Santa  Cruz  and  Elm  Sts. 

NAPA 

3d  St.  at  Bridge 

SUNNYVALE 

San  Jose  and   Mt   View-Saratogo    Rd. 


vicinity  ot  San  Francisco, 
Greases: 

SAN  JOSE 
The  Alameda  and  Stockton  Ave. 
11th  St.  and  Santa  Clara  Ave. 
Alameda  and   Wilson   Ave. 
1st  and  Margaret  Sts. 
S.  Market  &  W.  San  Salvador  Sts. 
Market  and  San  Carlos  Sts. 
5th  and   Santa   Clara 

FRESNO 
Broadway  and  Kern  Sts. 
Broadway  and  Stanislaus  Sts. 
A  and  Fresno  Sts. 
Broadway  St.  and  Ventura  Ave. 
Divisadero  St.  and  Van'Ness  Ave. 

SACRAMENTO 
12th  and  I  Sts.       13th  and  L  Sts. 
2d  and  L  Sts.  16th  and  K  Sts. 

10th  and  O  Sts.      30th  and  P  Sts. 
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Some  Silly  Legislation. 

A  bill  introduced  into  the  state  legislature  for  the 
creation  of  a  board  of  motion  pictures  review  was  re- 
ceived with  a  chorus  of  protests  and  may  be  considered 
as  stillborn.  At  the  same  time  we  are  notified  that  the 
Sunday-closing  bill  has  been  "appropriately  buried"  by 
the  board  of  supervisors. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  have  here  some  indication  that 
the  sway  of  a  meddling  and  pernicious  paternalism 
is  on  the  wane.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  the  super- 
vision of  motion  pictures  than  there  is  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  drama  in  general.  A  good  many  of  the 
modern  plays  of  the  "bedroom"  variety  are  much  worse 
than  anything  that  has  appeared  on  the  screen  if  only 
because  they  appeal  to  two  senses  instead  of  one.  And 
if  we  are  to  supervise  the  drama,  why  not  also  lectures 
and  sermons?  Official  supervision  is  always  accepted 
by  the  public  as  a  substitute  for  individual  discrimina- 
tion, the  stamp  of  the  censor  as  an  alternative  to  in- 
dividual responsibility.  The  police  have  already  full 
powers  to  prevent  offenses  against  public  decency,  and 
those  powers  can  always  be  invoked.  Our  lesser  social 
evils  invariably  increase  under  attempts  to  regulate 
them.  Like  our  lesser  bodily  evils,  they  are  best  left 
to  nature  under  the  guidance  of  a  little  common  sense. 

The  attempt  to  pass  a  Sunday-closing  law  was  much 
more  flagrant  than  even  the  attempt  to  create  a  new 
commission  at  Sacramento.  It  meant  the  classification 
of  every  industry  in  the  city  into  two  broad  divisions — 
those   that  might   operate   on   Sunday   and   those   that 


might  not.  It  should  have  been  apparent  even  to  the 
mental  incapacities  of  a  board  of  supervisors  that  such 
a  classification  was  impossible,  that  the  resulting  ani- 
mosities were  irreconcilable,  but  the  itch  for  regulation 
was  too  strong  for  them.  One  would  suppose  that 
there  were  plenty  of  legitimate  activities  for  the  board 
of  supervisors  without  indulging  in  sillinesses  of  this 
kind.  t 

Pershing  Says  a  Timely  Word. 
There  were  no  ambiguities  in  the  speech  delivered  by 
General  Pershing  to  the  great  audience  that  assembled 
last  week  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York.  The 
meeting  was  one  of  protest.  Another  meeting  had  been 
held  a  few  days  earlier,  ostensibly  to  denounce  the  pres- 
ence of  colored  troops  in  Germany,  but  actually  to 
express  the  various  hates  of  Germans  and  Sinn  Feiners 
in  the  nefarious  alliance  that  began  with  the  war.  At 
that  meeting  there  were  no  restraints  either  of  decency 
or  patriotism.  Loyal  Americanism  became  an  offense. 
It  was  an  orgy  of  vulgar  and  violent  sedition. 

General  Pershing's  task  was  a  comparatively  easy 
one,  although  it  was  felicitously  done.  It  was  to  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  all  honest  Americans,  the  re- 
solve of  all  honest  Americans,  that  no  citizen  shall 
attempt  to  solve  an  American  question  in  the  interest 
of  a  foreign  people.  American  policies,  he  said,  shall 
not  be  determined  by  German,  Irish,  or  Russian  preju- 
dices, nor  shall  foreign-born  citizens  of  America  be 
allowed  to  use  their  citizenship  in  a  foreign  cause.  Any 
attempt  to  breed  dissension  between  America  and  those 
allied  with  her  in  the  war  was  an  act  of  disloyalty  to 
America.  Those  allied  peoples,  said  General  Pershing, 
are  our  friends,  and  America  will  sustain  them  in  com- 
pelling outlaw  nations  to  pay  the  full  penalty  for  their 
misdeeds.  If  anything  could  add  to  the  significance  of 
General  Pershing's  utterance  it  was  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Harding  sent  a  letter  endorsing  the  objects  of  the 
meeting  and  expressing  his  approval. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  now  witness  the  subsidence 
of  a  movement  as  discreditable  to  its  authors  as  it  is 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  alliance 
between  hyphenated  Germans  and  Sinn  Feiners  has 
grown  constantly  more  impudent  with  the  toleration, 
indeed  the  encouragement,  that  has  been  given  to  it  by 
political  gangsters  who  care  nothing  either  for  Ger- 
mans or  Sinn  Feiners  except  in  so  far  as  they  have 
votes  to  be  purchased  by  flattery.  It  is  purely  an  al- 
liance of  selfishness,  an  alliance  of  German  spite 
against  all  the  allied  nations  with  Sinn  Fein  spite 
against  England.  In  so  far  as  it  emanates  from  Ameri- 
can citizens  it  marks  an  attitude  of  disloyalty  toward 
America,  and  in  some  cases  of  positive  treason,  seeing 
that  America  is  technically  in  a  state  of  war  against 
Germany.  The  behavior  of  officials  who  are  neither 
Germans  nor  Sinn  Feiners,  who  can  not  urge  even  a 
foresworn  patriotism  in  their  defense,  is  peculiarly 
abominable.  Miss  MacSwiney,  for  example,  came  as 
the  avowed  representative  of  the  Sinn  Fein,  which  had 
openly  fought  against  America  and  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  of  many  American  lives,  perhaps  of 
Californian  lives.  Yet  she  was  received  as  a  guest  of 
honor  by  the  mayor  and  supervisors  of  San  Francisco 
and  by  the  legislature  at  Sacramento.  Anything  more 
disgraceful  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 

But  the  tide  seems  to  have  turned  with  this  expres- 
sion of  an  articulate  Americanism  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Another  and  a  similar  expression  was  re- 
ported from  Boston  at  about  the  same  time.  The  usual 
celebration  of  Evacuation  Day  included  a  procession  in 
which  Federal  troops  were  to  participate.  But  the 
presence  of  these  trortps  was  peremptorily  forbidden 
from  Wash  '  ?"  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  an 
Irish  parade  was  to  form  a  part  of  the  proceedings. 
That  such  a  combination  should  have  been  suggested 
shows  how  far  such  improprieties  have  become  com- 
monplace.    Sinn  Feiners  and  their  clerical  supporters 


may  have  had  some  reason  in  the  past  for  their  re- 
iterated assertions  that  America  is  a  larger  Ireland,  an 
Irish  ante-room,  but  they  will  have  no  such  reasons  in 
the  future.  America  does  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland  nor  will  her  policies  be  molded  to  Sinn  Fein 
ends.  It  is  well  that  this  particular  illusion  should  be 
dissipated.  Nor  will  America  be  hustled  into  foreign 
quarrels  at  the  bidding  either  of  Sinn  Feiners  or  of 
hypenated  Germans  or  of  the  two  in  combination.  If 
the  Sinn  Feiners  had  the  political  sense  with  which  they 
have  been  credited  they  would  know  enough  to  keep 
out  of  bad  company. 

General  Pershing  did  a  national  service  when  he 
asserted  and  upheld  the  principles  or  an  Americanism 
which  has  been  too  often  flouted  during  the  last  year 
or  so  of  confusions  and  perplexities.  It  is  by  no  means 
his  only  national  service  since  the  great  army  that  he 
commanded  went  out  of  being.  That  he  should  have 
borne  himself  so  steadily,  so  modestly,  and  with  sucn 
an  absence  of  personal  ambition  is  no  small  thing  at  a 
time  when  the  temptations  to  self-acclaim  are  nearly 
irresistible.  By  his  speech  in  New  York  he  has  fur- 
nished an  inspiration  to  Americanism,  but  he  has  done 
more  than  that.  He  has  furnished  also  an  example 
of  it.  t 

The  Wage  Conspiracy. 

The  employers  and  capitalists  of  the  country  have 
not  entered  into  a  conspiracy  nor  even  into  an  agree- 
ment for  the  reduction  of  wages.  Only  an  abnormally 
childish  mind — the  sort  of  mind  that  H.  G.  Wells  found 
among  the  Russian  Bolshevists — can  picture  this  nation 
or  any  nation  as  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  each 
bent  upon  the  subjugation  of  the  other.  Human  selfish- 
ness, if  nothing  else,  sets  a  limit  to  the  powers  of  com- 
bination. It  breaks  them  down  when  they  reach  a  cer- 
tain point.  Employers  and  employed  alike  are  firm 
fixed  in  the  grip  of  economic  law.  They  can  not  es- 
cape. 

If  there  is  any  sort  of  combination  for  the  reduction 
of  wages  it  is  among  the  wage-earners  themselves, 
paradoxical  as  that  may  seem.  The  general  refusal  to 
buy,  for  example,  comes  from  the  relatively  poor,  and 
not  from  the  rich.  The  belief  that  high  prices  are 
caused  by  illegitimate  profits  is  manifestly  untrue,  see- 
ing that  manufacturers  are  closing  down  in  every  direc- 
tion, which  they  certainly  would  not  do  if  their  profits 
were  even  normal.  Idle  capital  is  more  profitable  than 
employed  capital.  That  there  are  many  isolated  ex- 
amples of  illegitimate  profit  goes  without  saying.  That 
the  war  has  brought  sudden  and  unearned  wealth  to 
many  is  obvious,  but  this  is  due  to  special  and  not  to 
general  causes.  Manufacturers  and  employers  as  a 
class  are  no  better  off  than  they  were  before  the  war. 
They  are  not  so  well  off.  High  prices  do  not  represent 
extraordinary  profits  for  them  except  in  extraordinary 
instances.  If  they  were  profiteering — whatever  that 
may  mean — they  would  go  on  profiteering  instead  of 
closing  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  all  profiteering, 
all  of  us  who  can,  if  profiteering  means  no  more  than 
buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  one  doing  other  than  this, 
nor  likely  to  be  until  the  millennium.  The  wage-earner 
who  takes  advantage  of  the  situation  to  ask  for  more 
money  is  profiteering  quite  as  much  as  the  manufac- 
turer who  asks  for  more  money  for  his  shoes  or  his 
sugar.  If  the  wage-earner  says  that  he  can  not  live  on 
less  he  makes  the  same  plea  that  the  manufacturer 
makes,  and  both  pleas  may  be  substantially  true. 

Take,  for  example,  the  house  shortage  in  San  Fran- 
cisco,  and  indeed  everywhere  else.     It  is  particularly 
hard  on  the  man  of  moderate   income,  on   the  wage- 
earner.     He  is  receiving  better  pay  than  he  ever  le- 
ceived  before,  but  much  of  it  is  taken  from  him  ' 
landlord,  who  is  doing  preciselv  what  he  does  hi 
asking  the  highest  price  for  his  commodities 
can  get,  in  one  case  house  accommodation  and  in 
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other  case  labor.  But  why  should  there  be  a  shortage 
of  houses  ?  The  answer  is  quite  simple— it  does  not  pay 
to  build  houses.  If  it  did  pay  to  build  houses  they 
would  be  built.  It  does  not  pay  because  housebuilding 
is  too  expensive  and  the  wage-earners  will  not  pay 
the  rents  that  would  make  it  remunerative.  But 
one  of  the  chief  items  of  cost  is  wages,  not  only  the 
wages  that  are  paid  for  the  building  of  the  house,  but 
the  wages  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  every  brick  and 
every  foot  of  lumber.  That  is  to  say  the  wage-earner 
first 'fixes  the  cost  of  building  at  an  un remunerative 
figure  by  his  scale  of  wages  and  then  refuses  to  pay 
the  rent  that  would  make  it  remunerative.  In  other- 
words,  he  himself  has  created  the  monopoly  under 
which  he  suffers.  In  the  same  way  the  owners  of 
already  existing  houses  are  called  on  to  pay  a  higher 
wage  scale  in  everything  that  they  buy.  and  naturally 
they  add  this  to  their  rents.  They  pay  out  to  the  wage- 
earner  in  wages  and  they  take  it  back  in  rent.  To  ac- 
cuse the  house-owner  of  profiteering  is  absurd.  If 
house-building  and  house-owning  were  so  profitable  we 
should  find  capitalists  eager  to  build  houses,  whereas 
they  would  rather  allow  their  money  to  stand  idle  than 
build  houses  with  it. 

Just  as  an  increase  in  wages  means  an  increase  in 
prices,  so  a  decrease  in  wages  means  lower  prices,  and 
indeed  lower  prices  can  come  in  no  other  way.  Cer- 
tainly the  difference  can  not  be  deducted  from  the 
manufacturer's  profits,  seeing  that  he  has  no  profits. 
Otherwise  he  would  not  be  closing  down.  If  the  wage- 
earner  insists  upon  cheaper  commodities  and  refuses  to 
buy  until  he  has  them,  it  can  only  be  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  wages,  for  there  is  no  other  factor  that  is 
elastic.  It  is  the  only  direction  in  which  a  saving  can 
be  made.  His  refusal  to  buy  is  actually  a  combination 
for  the  reduction  of  his  own  wages. 

The  warehouses  of  the  country  are  filled  with  com- 
modities that  the  wage-earner  refuses  to  buy.  An 
analysis  of  the  cost  of  those  commodities  would  show 
that  the  wage  item  is  the  main  factor  in  the  increased 
selling  price.  It  is  actually  the  wage-earner  who  was 
himself  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  fixing  of  those 
prices  which  he  now  refuses  to  pay.  By  demanding 
cheaper  commodities  he  once  more  fixes  his  own  wages, 
but  he  can  not  have  both  cheap  commodities  and  high 
wages.  He  fixes  his  own  wages  when  he  fixes  his  own 
prices. 

Voting  in  Silesia. 
The  people  of  Silesia  seem  to  prefer  the  rule  of  Ger- 
mans to  that  of  Poles,  which  simply  means  that  the 
Germans  are  in  the  majority,  as  they  naturally  would 
be  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  colonization  and 
occupation.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  history  of 
Polish  government  is  not  in  all  respects  an  inspiring 
one,  and  we  have  yet  to  see  if  a  very  interesting  people 
have  learned  much  from  their  experiences  of  adversity. 
It  may  be  that  the  people  of  Silesia  have  no  very  strong 
preferences  one  way  or  the  other,  but  it  is  character- 
istic of  human  nature  rather  to  bear  the  ills  we  have 
than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

But  suppose  the  patriotic  Slavs  of  Silesia  and  of 
Poland  proper  refuse  to  accept  the  results  of  the 
plebiscite?  Suppose  they  should  say  that  their  country 
does  not  cease  to  be  their  country  because  those  who 
stole  it  from  them  are  now  in  the  majority,  any  more 
than  a  man's  house  ceases  to  be  his  property  because  it 
has  been  seized  by  a  superior  number  of  burglars? 
\\  hat  then  ?  There  were  indications  some  time  ago 
that  neither  Germans  nor  Poles  would  accept  the  finalitv 
of  a  plebiscite  unless  it  should  suit  them  to  do  so,  and 
there  is  no  particular  reason  why  they  should,  seeing 
that  they  were  not  consulted  in  the  matter.  Majorities 
are  not  everywhere  an  object  of  worship,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  nowhere  an  object  of  worship  where 
ancient  and  fierce  patriotisms  are  involved. 

If  there  should  be  trouble  in  Silesia,  as  there  is  now- 
trouble  everywhere  in  the  East  from  the  Baltic  to 
Ceylon,  we  may  attribute  it  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination,  hailed  by  a  good  many  enthusiasts  as 
a  sort  of  revelation  from  on  high,  although  its  actual 
source  was  quite  otherwise.  The  doctrine  of  self- 
determination  has  already  made  inevitable  a  new  war, 
probably  a  new  series  of  wars,  along  the  whole  line  of 
t!'2  old  eastern  battle  front.     It  has  aroused  the  whole 

ohammedan  world,  that  can  not  understand  why  it 

ould  be  excluded  from  the  new  evangel,  or  why  it 
should  be  precluded  from  expressing  its  own  peculiar 
ideas   of  government  wherever   it  chances   to   have   a 


majority,  as  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Morocco,  and 
Tripoli,  and  those  peculiar  ideas  of  government  need 
not  now  be  specified.  Armenia,  under  the  benediction 
of  self-determination,  has  self-determined  to  be  Bolshe- 
vist. Persia  seems  to  have  done  the  same.  Turkey  is 
likely  enough  to  follow  suit.  The  self-determination  of 
Russia  is  before  our  eyes.  Half  a  dozen  small  Russian 
provinces  at  once  availed  themselves  of  the  new  doc- 
trine and  now  each  one  of  them  has  become  a  little 
cancer  growth  that  will  presently  have  to  be  extirpated. 
No  wonder  Mr.  Lansing  should  say  that  the  phrase  is 
loaded  with  dynamite  and  that  it  will  cost  thousands 
of  lives.  It  has  already  done  so,  and  only  by  way  of 
first  fruits.  "What  a  calamity."  says  Mr.  Lansing, 
"that  the  phrase  was  ever  uttered !  What  misery  it 
will  cause!"  If  there  should  now  be  trouble  in  Silesia 
it  will  be  no  more  than  the  latest  item  in  the  world's 
count   against  Wilsonism. 


Some  Washington  Notes. 
France,  the  American  public,  business  interests,  and 
patriots  who  desire  office  are  all  engaged  in  trying  to 
rush  the  new  administration  off  its  feet.  Matters  of 
the  utmost  urgency,  according  to  these  several  voices, 
are  being  pressed  upon  Mr.  Harding  and  his  advisers 
with  tremendous  weight  behind  them.  It  is  a  situation 
to  tax  a  group  of  supermen.  Nevertheless  the  pressure 
is  being  resisted  in  an  admirable  fashion  and  the  inten- 
tion to  proceed  in  a  deliberate,  orderly,  and  sane  fash- 
ion is  apparent.  

The  matter  of  patronage  now,  as  always,  is  a  vexing 
and  a  difficult  one.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  being 
handled  has  not  met  with  universal  approbation.  No 
system  that  could  be  devised  would.  Mr.  Harding  gave 
us  to  understand  that  he  was  going  to  be  quite  ruthless 
in  turning  the  rascals  out  and  in  putting  good  Repub- 
licans on  guard.  In  practice,  as  disclosed  by  the  rela- 
tively few  appointments  he  has  made  so  far,  he  is  doing 
nothing  of  the  sort.  He  is  talcing  good  men  where 
he  finds  them  and  has  included  in  his  list  of  appoint- 
ments a  number  of  men  wdio  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Wilson  administration.  It  may  be  said  that  the  same 
policy  is  being  pursued  by  that  arch  politician,  Will 
Hays,  in  the  Postoffice  Department.  Plays  is  holding 
fast  to  the  efficient  men  where  he  finds  them,  and  that 
is  precisely  what  Harding  is  doing.  It  is  a  curious 
contrast !  Wilson  talked  largely  of  the  merit  system  in 
appointments  and  made  his  selections  chiefly  on  a  nar- 
row partisan  basis.  Harding  exalted  the  system  of 
partisan  selection  and  proceeds  to  use  the  merit  system. 


France's  request,  as  revealed  by  the  Foreign  Office  in 
Paris,  that  the  United  States  define  its  attitude  toward 
the  league  of  nations  may  be  premature,  but  it  was  not 
unexpected.  When  we  go  back  to  October  and  recall 
the  statement  Mr.  Harding  made  at  Marion  regarding 
the  approaches  that  France  had  made  to  him  unofficially 
on  the  subject  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  now  of  official 
representations.  This  request  of  France  will  certainly 
be  used  to  give  to  the  world  a  clear  definition  of  the 
new  foreign  policy  of  America. 


Secretary  Hughes,  as  the  days  pass,  is  indicating  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  value  of  frank  dealings  with 
the  press.  Nevertheless  he  is  obsessed  with  a  secretive- 
ness  in  dealing  with  the  public  that  ought  to  be  over- 
come. But  it  is  certain  that  his  policy  will  be  designed 
to  make  the  United  States,  not  only  a  self-respecting 
nation,  but  a  nation  that  has  the  respect  of  all  other 
nations.  It  will  be  a  policy  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can rights  abroad  and  for  American  participation  in 
international  affairs  to  the  extent  of  her  responsibility, 
but  not  to  the  point  where  altruism  shall  prove  harmful 
to  national  interests  nor  to  the  point  where  other  na- 
tions shall  regard  the  United  States  as  the  "good  thing" 
and  "easy  mark."  

There  will,  of  course,  be  nothing  jingoistic  in  his 
attitude.  Under  Harding  and  Hughes  this  country  is 
to  assume  neither  the  attitude  of  a  bully  nor  a  weakling. 
It  will  be  careful  not  to  step  on  the  toes  nor  invade  the 
rights  of  other  nations,  but  it  will  be  insistent  that  no 
other  nations  step  on  American  toes  nor  invade  Ameri- 
can rights.  Firmness  and  courtesy  manifestly  are  to 
be  the  guiding  principles  in  our  contact  with  all  nations. 

Accompanying  this  there  is  apparent  a  reconstruction 


proper  preparedness  that  were  the  growth  of  the  Roose- 
velt and'the  Taft  administrations  and  that  lasted  in  the 
War  Department  at  least  during  the  incumbency  o,f 
Mr.  Garrison  as  Secretary  of  War.  The  two  military 
departments  are  gathering  themselves  together,  putting 
away  the  pink  ribbons  and  the  tea  services,  and  dusting 
off  the  text-books  that  have  been  hid  in  the  attic  since! 
the  days  when  we  were  told  that  we  were  "too  proud 
to  fight."  . 

Mooney  Day  by  Day. 

Certain  New  York  newspapers,  wilting  under  that 
monotony  of  righteousness  that  has  always  charac- 
terized the  metropolis,  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
Mooney  case.  They  are  much  afraid  there  has  been  a 
miscarriage  of  justice.  They  would  like  to  see  a  re- 
vision of  the  evidence  and  perhaps  another  trial.  They 
do  not  tell  us  why  they  hold  these  opinions,  and  we  can 
but  suppose  that  they  are  giving  to  the  hectorings  of  a 
few  roustabouts  an  importance  that  is  denied  to  then 
here.  For  this  reason  we  are  glad  to  see  .in  the  New 
York  Times  a  letter  signed  "Califorman"  and  contain- 
ing the  following  admirable  summary  of  some  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  case : 

The  propaganda  of  Frank  P.  Walsh,  counsel  for  Mooney; 
in  the  Eastern  papers,  and  the  tendency  of  some  of  those 
papers  to  side  with  Mooney,  should  not  go  unanswered,  and 
I  therefore  ask  you  to  print  this  in  your  unbiased  columns. 

Mooney  was  convicted  on  better  testimony  than  that  offered 
against  Becker  in  New  York,  but  did  the  San  Francisco  papers 
yell  "Frame-up"?  No,  because  Becker  adherents  did  not  have 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  to  spend  that  are  available  to 
Mooney's  counsel.  And  besides,  the  San  Francisco  papers 
would  have  been  generous  enough  not  to  butt  in  with.  "Wc 
know  more  than  you  about  that  trial  3000  miles  away  from 
us." 

Walsh  says,  "The  fortuitous  exposure  of  the  Oxman  per- 
juries saved  his  [Mooney's]  life."  No  perjuries  of  Oxman 
were  exposed.  The  Mooney  defense  had  Oxman  tried  for 
perjury,  but  he  was  exonerated.  Fickert  kept  aloof.  He 
wanted  Oxman  fairly  tried  on  that,  so  that  if  guilty  he  could 
be  dismissed :  if  not  guilty,  his  evidence  was  wanted. 

Fickert  could  not  buy  testimony.  He  had  only  a  small  fund 
to  prosecute  these  cases,  and  was  unable  to  get  more.  The 
defense  had  available  and  did  spend  one  hundred  dollars  to 
every  dollar  by  the  prosecution. 

The  only  defense  the  Mooney  people  have  ever  offered  is 
attempts  at  discrediting  prosecution  witnesses,  cries  of  "Frame- 
up"  and  obtaining  "confessions"  from  such  as  this  McDonald, 
who  admits  that  he  never  got  any  "reward"  from  the  prosecu- 
tion except  "his  hotel  expenses  and  an  occasional  five-dollar 
bill."  Is  it  possible  that  the  defense  can  afford  more,  and 
is  therefore  more   liberal  ? 

Walsh  also  speaks  of  "District  Attorney  Matthew  F.  Brady, 
who  was  elected  a  year  ago  after  a  pledge  to  investigate  ihe 
Mooney  case."  However,  shortly  before  that  Fickert  was 
retained  in  a  recall  election  engineered  by  Mooney  sympa- 
thizers and  regardless  of  Mooney  propaganda  by  a  two  to  one 
vote.  Last  year  Fickert  was  in  a  hospital  at  election  time,  flat 
on  his  back,  in  such  a  condition  that  his  recovery  was  doubtful. 
He  certainly  could  not  fight. 

After  the  Los  Angeles  Times  dynamiters  were  brought  to 
trial  the  same  tactics  were  used  in  their  behalf ;  thousands' 
were  spent,  and  "a  reasonable  doubt"  almost  instilled  into  the 
public  mind,  and  "labor"  was  about  to,be  exonerated  when  the 
confession  came. 

Much  more  could  be  said,  but  space  is  short.  I  want  to  ask 
all  fair-minded  citizens  and  newspapers  not  to  try  the  case  of 
the  former  district  attorney  and  convict  him  on  stuff  which 
is  not  evidence.  Fickert  is  loved  and  admired,  respected  and 
feared  in  San  Francisco.  Base  your  estimates  of  him  on  that, 
not  on  biased  propaganda. 

I  sign  "Californian,"  knowing  that  it  interprets  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  that  state. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  might  have  added  with  equal 
truth  that  Mooneyism  is  one  of  the  California  pseudo- 
nyms for  Bolshevism. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Donal  O'Callaghan,  until  recently  an  unwelcome  and 
illegal  guest  of  America,  says  that  responsibility  for  the 
situation  in  Ireland  "rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  American  people,"  who  went  to  war  for  self-deter- 
mination and  who  are  now'  morally  bound  to  secure  the 
application  of  that  doctrine  to  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Cal- 
laghan should  read  some  cheap  history  of  the  war  and 
then  he  would  know  that  self-determination  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.    But  O'Callaghan  knew  his  audience. 


of  policies  in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.   Actually 
wdiat   is   happening   is   a   reversion   to   those   ideas   of 


So  one  more  counter-revolution  in  Russia  comes  to 
an  end  and  leaves  the  Soviet  government  apparently 
stronger  than  it  was  before.  It  is  certainly  stronger 
for  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Great  Britain,  although 
what  Russia  has  to  trade  with  except  a  few  blood- 
stained jewels  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  And  now  that 
the  pleasant  spring  weather  is  coming  round  again  we 
may  expect  that  the  Red  army  will  feel  some  of  the  old 
Wanderlust  and  that  once  more  it  will  take  the  road. 


March  26,  1921. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Will  Germany  Pay  ? 

San  Francisco,   March  21,   1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:     That  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after 
them  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany  affords  most  convincing 
as   well    as    most   costly   proof. 

Disraeli   once   said   of   Lord    Palmerston,   the    then    defeated 
premier  of  Great   Britain: 
"There  was  a  Palmerston." 

Save  only  Lloyd  George,  this  equip  applies  with  equal  truth 
to  every  man  who  less  than  two  years  ago  sat  around  that 
famous  council  table  in  Paris  in  what  the  event  has  shown 
was  to  prove  a  vain  attempt  to  liquidate  the  war. 

If  multiplication  of  signs  mean  anything,  in  the  near  future 
it  will  be  said  with  equal  truth  : 
"There  was   a   Lloyd   George." 

As  argument  based  on  false  premise  leads  inevitably  to 
fallacious  conclusion,  so  has  the  faulty  construction,  unen- 
forceable terms,  and  ill  balance  of  the  pact  signed  at  Versailles 
increased  the  world's  poverty,  confusion,  and  unrest,  instead 
of  decreasing  them  as  its  sponsors  so  proudly  and  vainglori- 
ously  promised  that  it  would. 

Instead  of  liquidating  the  war,  or  of  even  making  a  start 
in  that  direction,  this  treaty  has  so  increased  the  obligations, 
unrest,  and  waste  that  have  flowed  from  the  war  that  the 
world  today,  in  place  of  being  well  set  towards  a  return  to 
normal  or  ante-bellum  conditions  is  in  sad  reality  farther 
removed  from  that  coveted  goal  than  it  was  at  11  on  the 
morning  of  November  11,  1918,  when  the  order  to  cease 
firing  made  an  end  to  Germany's  dream  of  world  domination. 
Foreign  exchange  accurately  measures  the  difference  be- 
tween present  and  normal  conditions  in   Europe. 

The  fall  in  exchange  proves  Europe  in  worse  estate  today 
than   it  was  at  the  close  of    191S. 

Today,  two  years  and  four  months  after  the  armistice, 
under  the  peace  treaty  that  this  distracted  and  exhausted 
world  was  so  solemnly  promised  would  bring  to  it  a  quick 
restoration  to  normal  conditions  and  permanent  peace,  what 
are  the  actual  results  ? 

French,  English,  and  Belgian  troops  in  military  occupation 
of  German  territory  in  an  effort  to  enforce  an  indemnity  that 
Germany  refuses  to  pay. 

The  restoration  of  the  world — a  return  to  normal  condi- 
tions, or  normalcy  as  President  Harding  has  defined  it — does 
not  and  can  not  at  this  time  depend  on  what  or  how  much 
territory  any  nation  or  nations  may  own  or  control,  but  on 
what  that  territory  can  be  made  to  produce. 

There  is  only  one  way  for  the  world  to  get  back  to  normal 
conditions,  and  that  is  by  work;  by  so  speeding  up  the  product 
of  man's  brains  and  hands  as  to  as  quickly  as  possible  make 
up  for  and  replace  the  awful  wastage  of  the  war. 

It  will  not  and  can  not  advance  the  world  by  so  much  as 
a  hair's  breadth  towards  a  return  to  pre-war  conditions  to 
take  military  or  physical  control  of  German  territory,  unless 
by  so  doing  it  increases  the  production  of  that  territory  by 
compelling  the  German  people  to  go  to  work. 

If  the  attitude  of  the  German  population  in  the  occupied 
territory  and  the  attitude  of  the  government  at  Berlin  mean 
anything  it  is  that  Germany  intends  to  stick  to  her  refusal 
to  pay — that  is  to  work  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Allies. 

What  then? 

Presumably  and  assuredly  the  Allies  can  extend  their  mili- 
tary occupation  until  all  that  the  treaty  left  o"f  what  was 
Germany  has  come  under  their  control. 

Suppose  that  the  Allies  should  occupy  all  Germany  and 
that  the  sixty  million  Germans  should  still  refuse  to  go  to 
work. 

What  then? 

Could  the  Allies  starve  the  Germans  into  going  to  work  ? 
Could    the    Allies    stand    over    sixty    million    Germans    with 
loaded    guns    and    by    threat    and    enforcement    of    the    death 
penalty    compel    them    individually    and    collectively    to    go    to 
work  ? 

Would  the  moral  conscience  of  the  world  permit  a  resort 
to  either  starvation  or  force? 

Even  if  it  should  could  the  desired  end  be  attained  by  the 
resort  to  either  or  both? 

When  an  armistice  was  accepted  in  place  of  the  greatest 
military  debacle  in  all  history  and  the  terms  of  peace  were 
formulated  in  Paris  in  place  of  being  dictated  in  Berlin  the 
Allies  threw  away  the  chance  to  enforce  a  peace,  the  terms 
of  which  the  Germans  could  never  have  denied  or  evaded. 

The  fundamental  and  primary  error  of  the  armistice  the 
Allied  and  (then)  Associated  powers  supplemented  by  the 
secondary  but  equally  fundamental  error  of  imposing  a  treaty 
the  terms  of  which  could  not  be  enforced. 

The  conditions  that  "the  Big  Four"  created  in  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  after  two  years  of  trial  and  travail,  do  not  seem 
to  be  conditions  under  which  a  return  to  normal  can  possibly 
be  achieved. 

If    occupation    of    German    territory    does    not    succeed    in 
forcing  the   German  people  to  go   to  work, 
What  then? 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  theory  or 
even  of  a  surmise,  but  to  be  an  actual,  present,  and  insistent 
condition.  James   G.   Blaine. 


"will  be  105  feet  wide,  while  the  canal  is  only  110  feet." 
The  strategic  position  which  these  figures  reveal  approximates 
to  that  in  which  the  German  admiralty  found  itself  after  the 
English  Admiral  Fisher's  dramatic  production  of  the  dread- 
nought. The  Kiel  Canal  was  too  small  for  any  corresponding 
German  vessel  of  similar  beam  and  draught,  and  before  Ger- 
many could  build  dreadnoughts  and  send  them  quickly  int-> 
the  North  Sea  against  England  a  huge  sum  of  money  had  to 
be  spent  and  a  considerable  period  had  to  elapse  in  the 
widening  and  the  deepening  of  the  canal  and  dredging  Wil- 
helinshaven  harbor. 

Now  we  know  that  the  minimum  widLh  of  the  Panama 
Canal  throughout  its  forty-mile  course  is  300  feet,  but  its 
efficient  width,  to  which  Mr.  Baker  was  referring,  is  110  feet 
at  its  locks.  It  is  obviously  of  little  use  to  have  a  300-foot 
channel  for  vessels  of  105  feet  in  width  if  the  breadth  of  the 
locks  is  only  110  feet.  It  is  true  that  the  bare  margin  of  five 
feet  is  sufficient  for  the  new  super-dreadnoughts,  and  doubt- 
less the  new  35,000-toners  with  their  fifteen  and  sixteen-inch 
guns,  will  ride  successfully,  if  slowly,  through  the  present 
waterway;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  here  is  a  fact  which 
must  automatically  limit  the  development  of  the  United 
States  fleet  on  its  true  strategic  lines,  if  only  one  other 
factor  can  be  brought  into  the  situation.  If  some  other  naval 
power  now  invents  a  new  type  of  battleship  of  such  superior 
powers  of  offense  and  resistance  that  it  would  revolutionize 
naval  warfare,  as  the  evolution  of  the  dreadnought  did — a 
type  demanding,  let  us  say,  a  minimum  beam  dimension  of 
120  feet — the  United  States  would  be  somewhat  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Germany  at  the  time  of  Admiral  Fisher's  master  stroke 
as  far  as  the  strategic  use  of  the  present  Panama  Canal  is 
concerned.  It  is  useless  to  argue  that  the  development  of 
such  a  new  type  is  impossible.  On  the  contrary  it  is  even 
highly  probable  if  the  giant  capital  ship  is  to  continue  to 
work  out  the  destiny  of  its  species — -for  the  experiences  of  the 
late  war  strongly  suggest  the  strengthening  of  the  super- 
dreadnought  design  by  giving  it  increased  width,  and  the 
tendency  towards  extra  shallow  draught  in  order  to  defeat  the 
torpedo  may  easily  give  a  further  impetus  to  the  creation  of 
a  powerful  squat  sort  of  battleship  with  greatly  increased 
beam  and  providing  a  platform  for  guns  of  a  calibre  hardly 
thought  of  ten  years  ago. 

That,  then,  is  the  situation  which  is  the  natural  corollary 
of  the  present  insensate  race  for  naval  strategy,  and  therein 
lies  one  of  the  most  powerful  pleas  for  pause  and  the  most 
careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in 
particular  and  the  world  in  general  before  we  sanction  the 
overthrow  of  the  general  disarmament  idea  and  continue  on 
our  course  of  sinking  more  countless  millions  in  the  building 
of  these  death-dealing  leviathans  of  war  and  the  stupendously 
costly  adjuncts  following  in  their  train,  without  which  these 
leviathans  are  valueless.  For  if  we  are  to  make  our  "second 
to  none"  ambition  effective,  and  the  evolution  of  the  post-war 
ship  is  to  be  as  we  have  indicated,  then  certainly  the  United 
States  must  follow  suit,  and  while  we  are  sinking  more  hun- 
dreds of  millions  in  the  effort  to  go  one  better  we  must  of 
necessity  pay  out  another  prodigious  sum  to  effect  immense 
alterations  to  the  Panama  Canal — alterations  to  the  twelve 
locks  with  which  it  is  made  up — a  reconstruction  which 
would  divert  more  than  a  half  of  the  world's  ocean  commerce 
from  this  giant  waterway  for  at  least  two  years,  and  prob- 
ably much  longer,  not  to  mention  the  strategic  disavantages 
to  the  navy  itself.  The  construction  of  the  canal  was  of  itself 
the  greatest  of  all  engineering  feats,  but  its  construction  dif- 
ficulties, immense  as  they  were,  would  pale  almost  to  insig- 
nificance beside  the  titanic  labors  and  expense  of  its  recon- 
struction; so  that  we  have  Mr.  Baker  placidly  contemplating 
instead  the  construction  of  a  second  canal — with  very  much 
wider  locks — across  the  isthmus  and  at  a  wider  part,  involving 
herculean  labor  and  at  probably  more  than  treble  the  cost  of 
the  present!  And  the  taxation  of  the  country  is  already  on 
the  basis   of  four  billion   dollars  per  annum  ! 

The  question  arises:  Are  we  bound  to  look  upon  this  mad 
thought  of  increased  armament  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
our  continued  existence?  To  what  end  does  it  all  point?  Of 
whom  are  we  afraid  ?  The  waste  of  money  and  the  contem- 
plated still  further  waste  is  so  stupendous,  so  criminally 
stupid,  that  one  wonders  whether  there  is  not  a  saner  and 
easier  alternative  to  that  which  Mr.  Baker  has  advocated. 
Is  it  too  big  a  task  for  us  to  call  a  halt  in  our  orgy  of  useless 
expenditure  and  frankly  join  in  a  naval  agreement  with  other 
countries  on  the  limitation  of  armaments  for  the  policing  of 
the  seas?  It  is  true  there  is  some  evidence  of  late  that  the 
saner  idea  is  gaining  ground  in  political  circles,  but  it  is 
gaining  ground  much  too  slowly,  and  before  long  we  may  be 
committed  to  further  foolishness  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
pocket.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  self-interest  we 
shall  be  impelled  ultimately  to  consider  this  matter  on  a 
common-sense  basis,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  revelation  now 
made  as  to  the  probable  strategic  useiessness  of  the  Panama 
Canal  a  few  years  hence  will  give  an  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment. If  it  does  we  shall  have  been  saved  from  making 
consummate  asses  of  ourselves,  and  that  is  an  objective  de- 
voutly to  be  prayed  for.  Henry  W.  McCaffrey. 


AN  APOLOGIA  FROM  MR.  LANSING. 


President  Wilson  wrote  to  Mr.  Lansing  on  February 
11,  1920.  asking  him  to  surrender  his  office  as  Secretary 
of  State  in  favor  of  some  other  person  "whose  mind 
would  more  willingly  go  along  with  mine."  Mr. 
Lansing  replied  on  the  following  day.  He  tendered  his 
resignation,  and  he  expressed  his  realization  that  for 
over  a  year,  ever  since  January,  1919,  his  advice  had 
not  been  welcome  to  the  President  either  with  regard 
to  the  negotiations  in  Paris,  to  foreign  service,  or  to 
international  affairs  in  general.  These  facts  appear  on 
the  first  page  of  Mr.  Lansing\s  personal  narrative,  just 
published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  under  the 
title  of  *The  Peace  Negotiations."  They  constitute  the 
text  of  the  book.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  they  in- 
spire a  certain  feeling  of  surprise  that  Mr.  Lansing 
should  have  retained  his  office  for  some  thirteen  months 
after  his  recognition  that  he  no  longer  shared  the  con- 
fidence of  the  President. 

Mr.  Lansing's  disagreements  with  the  presidential 
plans  were  numerous  and  inclusive.  He  did  not  ap- 
prove Mr.  Wilson's  presence  in  Paris  as  a  delegate. 
He  did  not  approve  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
league  of  nations,  nor  the  treaty  of  defensive  alliance 
with  France,  nor  the  conduct  of  negotiations  by  pri- 
vate interviews  and  confidential  agreements,  nor  the 
admission  of  the  Japanese  claims  to  Shantung.  He 
found  himself  at  sharp  variance  with  the  President 
upon  all  of  these  matters,  which  are  necessarily  inter- 
woven and  that  have  a  collateral  bearing  upon  one  an- 
other. It  was  a  variance  that  produced  in  the  Presi- 
dent an  ''attitude  which  was  increasingly  impatient  of 
unsolicited  criticism  and  suggestion,"  and  to  this  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  President  we  find  frequent 
references.  It  was  an  attitude  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar,  and  that  we  know  to  be  among  Mr.  Wilson's 
salient  characteristics.  It  must  have  been  enormously 
irritating  to  his  associates,  and  it  leads  us  once  more 
to  wonder  at  a  toleration  that  was  continued  for  more 
than  a  year  and  that  must  have  been  in  sharp  conflict 
with  the  dignities  and  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Mr.  Wilson's  impatience  of  criticism  was 
usually  displayed  in  matters  relating  even  remotely  to 
his  personal  conduct.  On  such  occasions  he  would 
change  the  subject,  talk  about  something  else.  This  led 
to  a  kind  of  ostracism  of  those  who  had  disagreed  with 
him,  and  therefore  to  a  choice  of  associates  whom  he 
could  "consult"  without  debate,  and  whom  he  knew  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  his  ideas.  He  wanted  to  hear  a 
confirmation  of  his  own  opinions  and  he  took  care  not 
to  come  within  sound  of  anything  else.  Then  again  he 
had  an  instinctive  dislike  for  lawyers  because  they  re- 
minded him  of  the  legal  limitations  of  his  power  and 
authority.  Not  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  actually  lawless, 
but  "he  conformed  grudgingly  and  with  manifest  dis- 
pleasure to  legal  limitations."  He  believed  that  they 
were  urged  upon  him,  not  in  deference  to  the  law  itself, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  and  annoying  him. 
The  lawyer,  ipso  facto,  was  an  antagonist,  and  Mr. 
Lansing  was  a  lawver. 


The  Navy  and  the  Canal. 

Roswell,  N.  M.,  March  19,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  So  much  has  been  written  for  and 
against  the  proposed  general  disarmament  of  nations,  and  so 
marked  is  the  disinclination  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  to  take  up  an  attitude  which  might  popularly  be 
construed  as  weakening  on  the  demand  for  a  navy  second  to 
none,  that  we  are  liable  to  overlook  one  or  two  very  ele- 
mentary considerations  which  in  the  light  of  experience  will 
effectively  control  the  ultimate  situation  very  materially  to 
our  disadvantage.  _    ■ 

Students  of  strategy  know  how  large  a  part  outstanding 
geographical  features  have  always  played  in  shaping  human 
history,  and  it  may  be  as  well  (while  there  is  yet  time)  to  con- 
sider the  possible  parallel  that  may  be  brought  about  be- 
tween the  past  history  of  the  Kiel  Canal  and  the  future  which 
popular  clamor  is  mapping  out  for  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
two  cases  are  not,  of  course,  at  present  on  all  fours  with 
each  other,  for  the  Kaiser  With  elm  Canal  was  cut  purely  for 
offensive  naval  purposes,  whereas  the  Panama  waterway  was 
designed  primarily  to  facilitate  peaceful  commercial  traffic 
between  the  East  and  West.  But  if  Mr.  Baker,  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  Wilson  administration,  is  correctly  reported,  the 
parallel  threatens  to  become  startlingly  close  in  one  significant 
particular.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Secretary  Baker  re- 
cently projected  himself  into  the  disarmament  controversy  by 
advancing  the  suggestion  that  the  United  States  must  build  a 
second  canal  across  the  isthmus — ostensibly  to  provide  more 
adequate  facilities  for  the  world's  commerce  (for  he  fears 
that  fifteen  years  hence  the  existing  canal  will  be  insuf- 
ficient), but  really,  we  are  entitled  to  assume,  because  the 
United  States  navy  is  growing  too  big  in  its  individual  units 
to  get  through  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  reasonable 
security. 

Mr.  Baker  has  told  us  that  the  battleships  of  the  post-war 
programme   to   be   completed   at   such    enormous   cost   in    192.3 


Scientists  say  that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as 
sound  at  all.  but  what  is  called  sound  is  vibrations. 
When  a  bell  is  hit  it  vibrates.  The  vibrations  produce 
a  corresponding  motion  in  the  air,  which  strikes  on 
the  drum  of  the  ear,  and  gives  the  sensation  of  sound. 
Touch  the  bell  with  your  finger  and  you  stop  its  vibra- 
tions. The  sound-waves  in  the  air  at  once  cease,  and 
you  hear  no  sound.  Different  vibrations  cause  differ- 
ent "sounds" — using  the  word  in  its  usual  sense.  Mu- 
sical sounds  are  the  regular  and  uniform  succession  of 
vibration.  Some  sounds  are  sonorous  and  pleasing, 
others  are  "dead."  The  difference  is  due  to  the  quality 
of  the  sound-originating  substance.  A  hard  and  elastic 
substance  like  copper  or  iron  will  give  vibrations  which 
come  to  the  ear  pleasantly.  From  lead,  which  is  not 
hard  nor  elastic,  the  sound  produced  is  non-sonorous. 
A  cracked  or  split  bell  gives  a  disagreeable  non- 
musical  sound,  because  the  crack  causes  a  double  vibra- 
tion. The  sound-waves  clash  and  jar,  impede  each 
other's  motion,  and  so  produce,  when  they  reach  the 
drum  of  the  ear,  a  discordant  sound.  Slow  vibrations 
produce  bass  or  deep  sounds.  Quick  vibrations  produce 
treble    or    shrill    sounds. 


The  inhabitants  of  China  are  counted  every  year  in 
a  curious  manner.  The  oldest  master  of  every  ten 
houses  has  to  count  the  families  and  make  a  list,  which 
is  sent  to  the  Imperial  Tax  House. 


Births  in  England  and  Wales  in  1920  were  the 
highest  ever  recorded,  and  the  death  rate  the  lowest, 
according  to  official  reports. 


Mr.  Lansing  believes  that  Colonel  House  approved 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  purpose  to  participate  in  the  confer- 
ence and  even  encouraged  it.  He  conversed  with 
Colonel  House  on  the  matter  and  made  no  secret  of  his 
objections,  and  the  astute  colonel  expressed  neither 
agreement  nor  disagreement.  The  project  was  one  emi- 
nently consonant  with  Mr.  Wilson's  temperament.  It 
would  place  him  in  a  positon  of  novelty  not  "displeasing 
to  one  who  in  his  public  career  seemed  to  find  satis- 
faction in  departing  from  the  established  paths  marked 
out  by  custom  and  usage."  But  Mr.  Lansing  did  not 
content  himself  with  the  remonstrance  expressed  to 
Colonel  House.  He  felt  it  his  duty  as  Secretary  of 
State  directly  to  approach  the  throne  of  grace,  so  to 
speak,  but  he  did  this  with  reluctance.  In  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  he  himself  would  become  the  head  of 
the  American  delegation,  and  his  action  might  therefore 
seem  to  be  dictated  by  ambition.  But  he  did  not  allow 
this  to  deter  him.  On  November  12th  he  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  President.  He  told  him  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  losing  his  dominant  position  in  the  world, 
that  by  standing  aloof  he  could  practically  dictate  the 
terms  of  peace,  and  that  he  would  be  criticized  severely 
if  he  left  the  country  at  such  a  time  of  national  crisis. 
It  was  a  momentous  interview,  and  we  need  not  now 
remind  ourselves  of  the  momentous  events  that  fol- 
lowed it.  It  is  hardly  imaginable,  hut  "the  President 
listened  to  my  remarks  without  comment  and  turned  the 
conversation  into  other  channels."  We  have  only  to 
visualize  that  scene  to  appreciate  the  depth  of  the  insult 
inflicted  upon  Mr.  Lansing,  the  almost  unbearable  af- 
front. None  the  less  Mr.  Lansing  bore  it.  Henceforth 
he  was  a  marked  man.  He  had  interfered  with  a  per- 
sonal decision.  He  was  to  be  wrapped  forever  in  a 
mantle  of  suspicion.         . 

Mr.  Lansing  had  not  been  consulted  as  to  the  league 
of  nations  at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Ameri  -an 
commission  for  Paris.     The  President  was  awa 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  use  of  force  to   c 
nation   to    respect   the    rights    of   others,    and 
reason  he  had  said  nothing  to  him   about   it. 
have  already  seen,  this  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  \ 
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— to  consult  only  those  whose  favorable  opinions  were  which  he  had  prepared  and  his  failure  to  heed  the  warn- 
alreadv  known"  to  him.  But  there  was  a  conversation  ings,  his  persistency  in  pressing  for  the  acceptance  of 
on  the  steamer  some  days  after  the  departure  from  the  covenant  before  anything  else  was  done  makes  the 
Xew  York,  and  Mr.  Lansing  tells  us  that  his  fears  were  j  resulting  delay  in  the  peace  less  excusable" 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


confirmed.  The  decisions  of  the  league  of  nations  were 
to  be  governed  bv  "political  expediency  tinctured  with 
morality."  Diplomacy  and  all  that  diplomacy  meant 
were  to  take  the  place  of  judicial  decisions.  But  Mr. 
Lansing  did  not  debate  the  matter  with  him.  He  de- 
termined to  submit  an  alternative  plan  and  to  do  so  in 
writing.  

The  business  of  the  peace  conference  was  of  so  varied 
a  nature  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so  unified  that  it  is 
difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  reduce  it  to  what  may  be 
called  threads  of  narrative.  For  example,  there  was 
the  question  of  self-determination,  to  which  Mr.  Lan- 
sing devotes  a  separate  chapter.  Self-determination, 
he  tells  us,  is  theoretically  as  correct  as  that  other 
doctrine,  "the  consent  of  the  governed."  But  it  is  one 
of  those  axioms  that  can  not  be  applied  without  fre- 
quent and  careful  discrimination.  For  what,  after  all, 
does  it  mean?  What  is  the  definition  of  a  self-deter- 
mining unit  ?  Does  it  mean  a  race,  a  territorial  area,  or 
a  community  ?  These  were  the  questions  that  Mr.  Lan- 
sing put  to  himself,  and  when  he  found  that  the  doc- 
trine of  self-determination  was  becoming  "coin  of  the 
realm,"  so  to  speak,  he  expressed  his  difficulties  in 
writing.  For  Mr.  Lansing  foresaw  trouble  ahead,  as 
well  he  might.  What  effect,  he  asks,  will  this  have  on 
the  Irish,  the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  na- 
tionalists among  the  Boers?  How  will  it  be  received 
bv  the  Mohammedans  of  Syria  and  Palestine  and 
Morocco  and  Tripoli?    The  phrase,  he  said,  is  "simply 


Mr.  Wilson 
himself,  somewhat  moved  by  the  public  outcry,  issued  a 
statement  in  which  he  denied  that  the  delays  were  due  i 
to  the  covenant.  Mr.  Lansing  gives  a  flat  dementi  to 
that  denial.  Writing  at  the  time,  he  says  that  the  facts 
were  known  to  every  one.  It  was  the  covenant  that  de- 1 
laved  the  treaty.  Why,  he  asks,  attempt  to  deny  what 
is  manifestly  true?  "I  regret  that  the  President  made 
the  statement  because  I  do  not  think  that  it  carries  con- 
viction." Mr.  Lansing  himself  asked  the  President  on 
the  day  that  he  left  Paris  if  he  had  any  instructions 
during  his  absence  so  far  as  the  treaty  was  concerned. 
He  replied  in  the  negative,  adding  that  decisions  could 
await  his  return.  He  refused  to  discuss  anything, 
which  "meant  that  everything  must  rest  until  he  had 
returned  from  his  visit  to  Washington."  The  President 
clearlv  intended  to  do  everything  himself,  and  "all 
actual"  decisions  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  peace  which 
J  involved  policy  were  thus  forced  to  await  his  time  and 
pleasure."  

And  here  Mr.  Lansing  makes  a  curious  disclosure  of  ] 
the  means  whereby  Mr.  Wilson  intended  to  outwit  the 
Senate.  He  believed  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a 
preliminary  treatv  which,  because  it  was  preliminary, 
would  not  come  within  the  Senate's  survey  or  require 
its  assent.  The  league  of  nations  with  America  partici- 
pating would  thus  be  called  into  being  and  would  be  a ' 
fait  accompli  by  the  time  the  final  treaty  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  the  Senate  would  then  be  unable  to  destroy 
a  bodv  that  was  actuallv  functioning.     It  is  hard  to 


loaded  with  dynamite."  He  feared  that  it  would  "cost  j  believe  that  so  childish  a  project  was  actually  enter- 
thousands  of  lives."  And  he  adds.  "What  a  calamity !  tained,  that  Mr.  Wilson  believed  that  so  patent  a  trick 
that  phrase  was  ever  uttered !  What  misery  it  will  j  would  be  effective.  But  Mr.  Lansing  is  quite  clear 
cause !"  Mr.  Lansing  was  a  true  prophet,  although  the  upon  the  point.  He  says  that  Mr.  Wilson  explained  his 
gift  of  prophecy  was  hardly  needed.  The  spirit  of  evil  plan  to  him  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  point  out 
itself  could  not  have  devised  a  doctrine  more  fraught  that  a  treaty  was  a  treaty,  no  matter  by  what  name  it 
with  tragedy  than  this,  a  doctrine  that  bids  fair  to  be- 1  was  called,  whether  protocol  or  agreement  or  modus  or 
come  a  heritage  of  hate  for  decades  to  come.  Already  anvthing  else,  and  that  as  such  it  must  be  submitted 
it  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  flaming  torch  thrown  into  to  the  Senate!  The  President,  he  says,  was  "much  per- 
the  powder  magazines  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Mr.  W  ilson  turbed"  and  asked  him  to  obtain  other  opinions.  Mr. 
himself,  says  Mr.  Lansing,  was  among  the  first  to  re- 1  Thomas  W.  Gregory,  the  retiring  Attorney-General, 
nounce  it,  and  apparently  without  any  realization  that  chanced  to  be  in  Paris  at  the  time  and  the  question 
he  was  renouncing  it.  He  assented  to  the  prohibition  of  j  was  submitted  to  him.  Of  course  he  concurred  with 
a  union  between  Germany  and  Austria,  no  matter  what  j  Mi-.  Lansing  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  Mr.  Lansing, 
the  "self-determination"  of  Austria  and  Germany  might  [  quoting  from  a  memorandum  made  by  him  at  the  time, 
be.  And  he  refused  recognition  to  Esthonia,  Latvia.  \  5ays :  "The  President's  obsession  as  to  the  league  of 
Lithuania,  the  Ukraine,  Georgia,  and  Azerbaidjan.  j  nations  blinds  him  to  everything  else.  An  immediate 
Self-determination,  in  other  words,  was  one  of  those ,  peace  is  nothing  to  him  compared  to  the  adoption  of 
"happy  thoughts"  born  so  prolifically  in  Mr.  Wilson's  I  the  covenant.  The  whole  world  wants  peace.  The 
mind  and  adopted  by  him  as  ends  in  themselves  and  as  |  President  wants  his  league.  I  think  that  the  world  will 
attained  finalities.  I  have  to  wait."  

The  mandate  system  receives  a  somewhat  similar  cas-  The  President  had  denounced  secret  diplomacies,  but 
tigation  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lansing.  Indeed  it  is  hard ;  he  showed  himself  to  be  the  most  secret  diplomat  of 
to  understand  how  any  intelligent  mind  could  consider   them  all.     If  he  consulted  with  the  American  commis- 


this  expedient  without  a  certain  feeling  of  repulsion 
for  its  insincerity  and  hypocrisy.  Ostensibly  for  the 
benefit  of  undeveloped  peoples,  sheltering  itself  under 


sioners  it  was  only  as  a  matter  of  form.  With  the 
exception  of  Colonel  House,  they  were  kept  in  almost 
complete  ignorance  and  were  compelled  to  seek  their 


the  guise  of  a  political  sanctimoniousness,  it  became  no ;  information  from  the  representatives  of  other  powers 
more  than  a  system  of  annexations  in  which  the  value  !  Colonel  House's  clerks  knew  more  of  the  negotiations 
of  the  territory  concerned  was  the  only  consideration.  |  in  regard  to  the  league  of  nations  than  the  commis- 
But  President  Wilson  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  j  sioners  themselves.  On  April  2,  1919,  Mr.  Lansing 
greeds  that  were  hardly  at  the  pains  to  hide  them-  [  wrote  in  his  diary:  "Even-where  there  are  developing 
selves.  Flattered  by  appeals  to  his  humanitarianism  bitterness  and  resentment  against  a  secretiveness  which 
and  by  representations  of  the  part  to  be  played  by  j  is  interpreted  to  mean  failure.  The  patience  of  the 
America  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  world,  he  adopted  people  is  worn  threadbare.  Their  temper  has  grown ' 
the  system  and  became  its  advocate.  But  it  will  be  j  ragged.  They  are  sick  of  whispering  diplomats."  Mr. 
observed,  says  Mr.  Lansing,  that  he  was  not  asked  to  J  Lansing  says'  that  these  expressions  and  others  like 
accept  a  mandate  over  the  rich  territories  of  Syria  or   tnem  may  sound  extravagant,  but  they  were   written 


the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  .Egean  Sea.  But  it  was  most 
earnestly  desired  that  America  should  accept  responsi- 
bility for  Armenia  and  the  municipal  district  of  Con- 
stantinople, both  of  which  would  be  a  constant  financial 
burden  to  her  and,  in  the  case  of  Armenia,  would  re- 
quire an  army  of  some  50.000  men.  But  of  this  Mr. 
Wilson  seems  to  have  had  no  conception.  He  did  not 
realize  that  Armenia  was  being  "wished"  upon  him. 
and  simply  because  no  one  else  wanted  it  or  would  take 
it.  He  would  not  have  believed  it,  says  Mr.  Lansing, 
if  he  had  been  told.  He  did  what  he  could,  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  to  open  the  President's  eyes.  But 
he  took  no  notice.  He  was  following  his  star,  or  rather 
the  feeble  light  that  he  thought  was  a  star.  The  system 
of  mandates  was  written  into  the  treaty  and  President 


Armenia.    Congress  refused  to  do  so.  and  it  is  needless, 
says  Mr.  Lansing,  to  make  further  comment. 


under  the  influence  of  emotions  which  had  been  deeply 
stirred.  It  was  secret  interviews,  says  Mr.  Lansing, 
that  led  to  all  the  trouble  over  Fiume.  But  for  them 
there  would  have  been  no  "Fiume  Affair."  And  yet  at 
the  very7  time  when  these  things  were  being  done  Mr. 
Wilson  was  still  being  acclaimed  in  America  as  the 
champion  of  open  agreements  openly  arrived  at.  Italv. 
says  Mr.  Lansing,  was  disgusted  by  the  discovery  that 
confidential  personal  interviews  and  the  use  of  influence 
were  more  potent  with  the  President  than  considera- 
tions of  justice  and  equity.  Almost  the  same  comment 
is  made  with  regard  to  Shantung,  and  we  find  Mr. 
Lansing  writing  at  the  time  "I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
President  fully  believed  that  the  league  of  nations  was 


—  jeopardy  and  that  to  save  it  he  was  compelled  to 
ilson    asked    Congress    to    accept    a    mandate    over,  subordinate  every  other  consideration.     ' 


The  result  was 
that  China  was  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the 
threatening  Moloch  of  Japan.  When  you  get  down  to 
facts  the  threats  were  nothing  but  'bluff.'  " 


Mr.  Lansing  passes  on  to  consider  the  delays  in  the 
formulation  of  the  peace  treaty.  With  even,'  desire  to 
be  consen'ative.  he  finds  that  those  delays  were  mainly 
due  to  the  insistence  of  President  Wilson  that  the 
league  of  nations  should  be  incorporated  in  the  treaty. 
Personal  inten-iews  and  secret  conclaves  consumed  a 
month  and  a  half.  Another  half-month  was  spent  in 
sessions  of  the  commissions.  Then  came  Mr.  Wilson's 
vis  t  to  America,  which  accounted  for  another  month. 
This  was  followed  by  amendments  to  the  report,  and 
this,  says  Mr.  Lansing,  between  two  and  three  months 
>.  .re  spent  in  the  drafting  of  a  document  which  in  the 
1  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  whole 
:'  he  treaty  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  "In  view  of  the 
'ings  that  President  Wilson  had  received  as  to  the 
probable   result  of  insisting  on  the   plan   of  a   league 


Here  I  must  leave  a  book  of  unusual  importance, 
and  one  that  will  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  will 
write  the  intimate  histories  of  the  war.  It  may  be 
added  regretfully  that  the  severe  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  publishers  on  the  number  of  words — 500 — that 
may  be  quoted  from  so  substantial  a  volume  seem 
hardly  consonant  with  the  public  spirit  that  doubtless 
animated  its  compilation.  Sidney  Coryx 

Sax  Fraxcisco,  March  23.  1921. 


Brandy  and  Soda — After  Swinburne. 
To  be  read  the  day  after. 
Mine  eyes  to  mine  eyelids  cling  thickly  ; 

My  tongue  feels  a  mouthful  and  more ; 
My  senses  are  sluggish  and  sickly ; 

To  live  and  to  breathe  is  a  bore. 
My  head  weighs  a  ton  and  a  quarter, 

By  pains  and  by  pangs   ever  split. 
Which   manifold  washings  with  water 

Relieve  not  a  bit. 

My  longings  of  thirst  are  unlawful, 

And  vain  to  console  or  control, 
The  aroma  of  coffee  is  awful, 

Repulsive  the  sight  of  the  roll. 
I   take   my  matutinal  journal, 

And  strive  my  dull  wits  to  engage. 
But  can  not  endure  the  infernal 

Sharp  crack  of  its  page. 

What  bad  luck  my  soul  had  bedeviled, 

What  demon  of  spleen  and  of  spite. 
That  I  rashly  went  forth,  and  I  reveled 

In  riotous  living  last  night  ? 
Had  the  fumes  of  the  goblet  no  odor 

That  well  might  repulse  or  restrain  ? 
O  insidious  brandy-and-soda. 

Our  Lady  of  Pain. 

Thou  art  golden  of  gleam  as  the  summer 
That  smiled  o'er  a  tropical  sod, 

0  daughter  of  Baccus,  the  bummer, 
A  f oamer,  a  volatile  tod ! 

But  thy  froth  is  a  serpent  that  hisses. 
And  thy  gold  as  a  balefire  doth  shine, 

And  the  lovers  who  rise  from  thy  kisses 
Can't  walk  a  straight  line. 

1  recall,  with  a  flush  and  a  flutter. 
That  orgie  whose  end  is  unknown ; 

Did  they  bear  me  to  bed  on  a  shutter. 

Or  did  I  reel  home  all  alone  ? 
Was  I  frequent  in  screams  and  in  screeches? 

Did  I   swear  with  a   forced  affright  ? 
Did  I  perpetuate  numerous  speeches  ? 

Did  I  get  in  a  fight? 

Of  the  secrets  I  treasure  and  prize  most 

Did  I  empty  my  bacchanal  breast  ? 
Did  I  button-hole  men  I  despise  most. 

And  frown  upon  those  I  like  best? 
Did  _I  play  the  low  farmer  and  flunkey 

With  people  I  always  ignore  ? 
Did  I  caracole  round  like  a  monkey? 

Did  I  sit  on  the  floor? 

O  longing  no  research  may  satiate — 

Xo  aim  to  exhume  what  is  hid ! 
For  falsehood  were  vain  to  expatiate 

On  deeds  more  depraved  than  I  did ; 
And  though  friendly  faith  I  would  flout  not 

On  this  it  were  rash  to  rely. 
Since  the  friends  who  beheld  me,  I  doubt  not. 

Were  drunker  than  I. 

Thou  hast  lured  me  to  passionate  pastime, 

Dread  goddess,  whose  smile  is  a  snare ! 
Yet  I  swear  thou  dost  tempt  me  the  last  time — 

I  swear  it;  I  meant  what  I  swear! 
And  thy  beaker  shall  always  forebode  a 

Disgust  'twere  not  wise  to  disdain, 
O  luxurious  brandy-and-soda ! 

Our  Lady  of  Pain.  — Hugh  Howard. 


According  to  figures  of  the  Reclamation  Sen'ice  the 
amount  of  lumber  required  to  make  boxes  for  Washing- 
ton's 1919  crop  of  apples  was  sufficient  in  quantity  to 


The  Knock  at  the  Door. 
Knock !    Knock ! 

You  can  not  come  in ; 
The  door  is  brass 
And  the  bolt  is  sin. 
Stand  on  the  threshold,  trembling  and  cold. 
Beautiful  angel,  with  hair  of  gold ! 

Maud,  come  hither  and  sit  on  my  knee ; 
I'll  kiss  thy  lips,  and  thou'lt  kiss  me. 
Beatrice,  thou  of  the  milk-white  hands, 
Fondle  my  long  hair's  electric  strands. 
Blanche,  no  pouting,   I   vow  I  will  rest 
My  head,  if  I  like,  in  that  dove-like  breast. 

Knock!    Knock! 

You  can  not  come  in ; 
The  door  is  brass 
And  the  bolt  is  sin. 
You  are  not  meet  for  this  company  bold, 
Heavenly  angel,  with  hair  of  gold ! 

Pile  the  wood  up  in  the  chimney  wide. 

Till  the  flame  leaps  high  like  the  devil's  pride. 

In  silver  tankards  simmer  the  wine. 

Spice  it  with  cinnamon  fresh  and  fine ; 

And  we'll  bask  and  drink,  and  drink  and  bask. 

While  ever  there  lasts  a  log  or  a  flask ! 

Knock!    Knock! 

Y"ou  can  not  come  in ; 
The  door  is  brass 
And  the  bolt  is  sin. 
Rollick  and  riot  you   must  not  behold. 
White-robed  angel,  with  hair  of  gold ! 

The  wine  is  bitter,  the  blaze  is  dim ; 

What  horrible  chill  creeps  o'er  each  limb  ? 

I  scarce  can  see  as  I  gaze  abroad. 

Where  are  ye,  Beatrice,  Blanche,  and  Maud? 

Ah,  Heaven  !     Come  kiss  me — some  fire — some  light ! 

Speak,  lemans,  or  else  I  shall  perish  with  fright! 

Knock !    Knock ! 

How  did  you  come  in  ? 
The  door  was  brass, 
And  the  bolt  was  sin. 
Where  are  your  white  robes,  your  hair  of  gold  ? 
Angel  of  Death,  your  touch  is  cold  !  — Anon. 


A  committee  appointed  by  the  Dutch  government  to 
revise  the  municipal  law  of  Holland  has  recommended 
that  henceforth  women  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  as 
mayor  or  town  clerk  of  any  municipality. 


The  great  falls  of  the  Orange  River  in  Africa  are 
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THE  MIRRORS  OF  DOWNING  STREET. 

An  Unnamed  Writer  Characterizes  Some  of  the   Leaders  of 
Political  Life  in  England. 


The  house  of  Putnams  has  just  issued  this  courageous 
and  hrilliant  book  with  the  unusual  distinction  of  a 
note  by  the  publisher.  He  speaks  of  the  "clever"  au- 
thor, and  of  the  "clever  and  incisive  studies  of  note- 
worthy men,  whose  influence  has  counted,  and  is  still 
to  count,  in  shaping  the  history  of  Britain  and  of  the 

world." 

Clever  is  the  very  last  adjective  that  would  seem  to 
describe  these  searchingly  serious  and  poignant  char- 
acter sketches  of  the  men  who,  during  the  war,  have 
been  most  prominently  before  the  public. 

The  author  speaks  of  his  own  purpose  with  disarm- 
ing frankness.  It  is  "neither  to  grind  my  own  axe  (as 
witness  my  anonymity)  nor  to  inflict  personal  pain  (as 
witness  my  effort  to  be  just  in  all  cases),  but  truly  to 
raise  the  tone  of  our  public  life."  He  gives  as  ex- 
planation for  his  choice  of  a  title : 

There  is  too  much  dust  on  the  mirrors  of  Downing  Street 
for  our  public  men  to  see  themselves  as  others  see  them. 
Some  of  that  dust  is  from  the  war ;  some  of  it  is  the  old- 
fashioned  political  dust  intended  for  the  eyes  of  the  public ; 
but  I  think  that  the  worst  of  all  hindrances  to  true  vision  is 
breathed  on  the  mirrors  by  those  self-regarding  public  men  in 
whom  principle  is  crumbling  and  moral  earnestness  is  be- 
ginning to  moulder.     One  would  wipe  away  these  smears. 

He  further  explains  that  "my  duster  is  honest  cot- 
ton; the  hand  that  holds  it  is  at  least  clean;  and  the 
energy  of  the  rubbing  is  inspired  solely  by  the  hope 
that  such  labor  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  my  country." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  hand  that  wields  the 
duster  thumps  upon  occasion  with  a  severity  that  sug- 
gests that  instrument  of  assault  known  as  a  knuckle 
duster,  and  it  throws  a  curious  side-light  on  the  tem- 
perament of  the  author  that  it  should  be  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  who  excites  him  to  the  most  ruthless  ve- 
hemence. 

The  other  portraits  reflected  in  that  stern  mirror  are 
those  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Carnock,  Lord  Fisher, 
Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Northcliffe,  Lord  Kitchener,  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Lord  Haldane, 
Lord  Rhpndda,  Lord  Inverforth,  and  Lord  Leverhulme. 
The  longest  sketch  (that  of  Arthur  Balfour)  is  under 
twenty  pages  of  admirably  large,  clear  print,  the  short- 
est (Lord  Carnock)  is  completed  in  five;  but  the  man 
with  a  duster  has  an  artist's  knack  of  ignoring  all  but 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  character  he  wishes 
to  portrav,  generally  choosing  one  or  more  dramatic 
incidents  to  illustrate  his  point,  and  driving  it  home 
with  a  few  paragraphs  of  terse  and  forcible  comment. 

There  is  more  than  a  hint  of  angry  admiration  in  the 
summing-up  of  Lloyd  George.  The  contrast  is  sharply 
drawn  between  what  the  author  alleges  to  be  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  prime  minister's  present  methods — a  toler- 
ance all  too  easy  of  what  is  merely  expedient — with 
the  defiant  courage,  the  blazing  passion  for  righteous- 
ness that  characterized  him  of  old.  The  physical  de- 
scription is  as  striking  as  the  mental  summing-up : 

His  head  is  unusually  large,  and  his  broad  shoulders  and 
deep  chest  admirably  match  his  quite  noble  head ;  but  below 
the  waist  he  appears  to  dwindle  away,  his  legs  seeming  to  bend 
under  the  weight  of  his  body  so  that  he  waddles  rather  than 
walks,  moving  with  a  rolling  gait  which  is  rather  like  a 
seaman's.     He  is,  indeed,  a  giant  mounted  on  a  dwarf's  legs. 

An  illuminating  incident  is  given  of  which  the  public 
knows  nothing.  Early  in  the  war  a  meeting  was  called 
of  the  principal  manufacturers  of  armaments  with  the 
object  of  persuading  them  to  pool  their  trade  secrets. 
All  arguments  were  shattered  against  the  dead  wall  of 
commercial  logic  that  such  a  demand  was  preposterous, 
manifestly  unfair  to  their  shareholders,  altogether  im- 
practicable and  beyond  reason: 

At  a  moment  when  the  proposal  of  the  government  seemed 
lost  Mr.  Lloyd  George  leant  forward  in  his  chair,  very  pale, 
very  quiet,  and  very'  earnest.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  which  produced  an  extraordinary*  hush,  "have  you  for- 
gotten that  your  sons,  your  brothers — boys  at  the  dawn  of 
manhood — they  are  being  wiped  out  of  life  by  thousands ! 
Gentlemen,  give  me  guns.  Don't  think  of  your  trade  secrets. 
Think  of  your  children.  Help  them  !  Give  me  those  guns." 
This  was  no  stage  acting.  His  voice  broke,  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears  and  his  hand,  holding  a  piece  of  notepaper  before 
him,  shook  like  a  leaf.  There  was  not  a  man  who  heard  him 
whose  heart  was  not  touched  and  whose  humanity  was  not 
quickened.  The  trade  secrets  were  pooled.  This  emotional 
sincerity,  it  is  the  author's  belief,  is  the  secret  of  Lloyd 
George's  power.  "No  man  of  our  period,"  he  asserts,  "when 
he  is  profoundly  moved,  and  when  he  permits  his  genuine 
emotion  to  carry  him  away,  can  utter  an  appeal  to  conscience 
with  anything  like  so  compelling  a  simplicity.  His  failure  lies 
in  a  growing  tendency  to  discard  an  instinctive  emotionalism 
for  a  calculated  astuteness  which  too  often  attempts  to  hide 
his  cunning  under  the  garb  of  honest  sentiment.  His  in- 
tuitions  are   unrivaled,    his   reasoning  powers   inconsiderable. 

It  was  Lloyd  George  who  first  voiced  the  conviction 
that  the  war  waged  against  Prussian  militarism  must 
re-create  civilization  on  the  secure  foundations  of  a 
nobler  conception  of  the  ideals  of  human  endeavor. 
All  through  the  war  he  sounded  the  same  ringing  note 
of  moral  indignation  and  moral  aspiration.  Since  the 
war,  however,  the  author  maintains,  Lloyd  George  has 
conspicuously  failed  to  seize  the  greatest  opportunities 
of  statesmanship  so  tremendous  a  victory  should  have 
guaranteed ;  that  he  has  permitted  himself  to  be  swayed 
by  political  factions,  by  certain  sections  of  the  press : 
that  he  has  surrounded  himself  by  second-rate  men, 
and  in  growing  increasingly  lethargic  has  become  more 
and  more  open  to  the  beguilements  both  of  luxury  and 


cynicism.  While  it  is  conceded  that  sheer  mental  and 
bodily  fatigue,  after  the  prolonged  tension  and  strain 
of  the  war,  may  be  partly  accountable,  it  is  only  one 
factor  in  so  evident  a  deterioration : 

A  cigar  in  the  depths  of  an  easy-chair,  with  Miss  Megan 
Lloyd  George  on  the  arm  and  a  clever  politician  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  hearth,  this  is  pleasanter  than  any  poetic 
vaporings    about    the    millennium. 

The  temptation  to  quote  is  irresistible.  The'  story  is 
well  known  of  the  wit  who  said,  "I  believe  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  can  read,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  he 
never  does,"  and  the  summing-up  of  a  woman  who 
knows  the  prime  minister  well  is  hardly  less  trenchant: 

He  is  clever  and  he  is  stupid ;  truthful  and  untruthful,  pure 
and  impure,  good  and  wicked,  wonderful  and  commonplace;  in 
a  word,  he  is  everything. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  author  of 
these  brilliant  sketches,  and  there  is  a  curious  simi- 
larity of  method  and  of  opinion  in  the  "Prophets, 
Priests,  and  Kings"  of  A.  G.  Gardiner.  Writing  in 
about  1908  he  ends  a  short  sketch  as  follows:  "Mr. 
Lloyd  George  will  succeed  in  proportion  to  his  fidelity 
to  the  inspiration,  not  of  Westminster  with  its  in- 
trigues, but  of  Wales  with  its  simple  faith  " 

In  the  present  sketch  there  is  an  even  sterner  in- 
sistence upon  moral  principles  and  upon  the  danger  of 
emotionalism  when  uncontrolled  by  moral  earnestness. 
The  author  writes  with  bitter  impatience  of  a  wor- 
shiper who  discovers  that  his  god  has  feet  of  clay. 

Lord  Fisher's  "daredevil"  genius  gives  the  man  with 
the  duster  a  rare  opportunity  for  his  energetic  polish- 
ing of  the  mirror  in  which  is  reflected  the  formidable 
figure  of  "this  pirate  of  public  life,  who  more  than  any 
other  Englishman  saved  British  democracy  from  Prus- 
sian domination." 

Lord  Fisher  was  a  man  of  positive  and  unbending 
purpose : 

He  was  asked  on  one  occasion  if  he  had  not  been  a  little 
unscrupulous  in  getting  his  way  at  the  admiralty-.  He  re- 
plied that  if  his  own  brother  had  got  in  front  of  him  when 
he  was  trying  to  do  something  for  England  he  would  have 
knocked  him  down  and  walked  over  his  body. 

To  his  determined  policy,  persevered  in  against  the 
most  furious  vilifications  and  abuse,  it  was  due  that 
"the  British  navy  was  no  longer  scattered  over  the 
pleasant  waters  of  the  earth,  thinking  chiefly  of  its 
paint  and  brass — but  was  almost  the  dirtiest  thing  in 
the  North  Sea  and  quite  the  deadliest  thing  as  regards 
gunnery." 

When,  in  August,  1914,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  asked 
for  Lord  Fisher's  advice,  the  latter  gave  it  with  no 
hesitation : 

He  told  Mr.  Churchill  that  he  must  do  three  things,  and  do 
them  by  telegram  before  he  left  that  room  :  he  must  mobilize 
the  fleet,  he  must  buy  the  dreadnoughts  building  for  Turkey, 
and  he  must  appoint  Admiral  Jellicoe  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Grand  Fleet.  To  do  either  of  the  first  two  was  a  serious 
breach  of  cabinet  discipline :  to  do  the  last  was  to  offend  a 
string  of  admirals  senior  to  Admiral  Jellicoe.  Mr.  Churchill 
hesitated.  Lord  Fisher  insisted.  "What  does  it  matter,"  he 
said,  "whom  you  offend?  The  fate  of  England  depends  on 
you.  Does  it  matter  if  they  shoot  you,  or  hang  you,  or  send 
you  to  the  Tower,  so  long  as  England  is  saved?"  And  Mr. 
Churchill  did  as  he  was  bidden  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  cour- 
ageous acts   in  the   history  of  statesmanship. 

One  of  the  most  trenchant  and  one  of  the  most 
biting  of  these  etchings  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Asquith.  It  is 
introduced  by  a  sentence  hard  to  beat  for  cruel  incisive- 
ness:  "Nothing  in  Mr.  Asquith's  career  is  more  strik- 
ing than  his  fall  from  power ;  it  was  as  if  a  pin  had 
dropped." 

Every  sentence  cuts  deep: 

Mr.  Asquith  possesses  all  the  appearance  of  greatness,  but 
few  of  its  elements.  He  had  never  an  idea  of  his  own.  The 
"diffused  sagacity"  of  his  mind  is  derived  from  the  wisdom 
of  other  men.  He  is  a  cistern  and  not  a  fountain.  His 
scholarship  has  made  no  difference  to  scholarship.  His  moral 
earnestness  has  made  no  difference  to  morality.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
mistake  to  say  that  he  brought  England  into  the  war.  Eng- 
land carried  Mr,  Asquith  into  the  war.  A  House  of  Commons 
that  had  hesitated  an  hour  after  the  invasion  wouldhave  been 
swept  out  of  existence  by  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  the 
people. 

The  portrait  would  be  less  convincing  if  it  were 
wholly  vitriolic  in  its  effect : 

His  judicial  temperament  helped  him  to  compose  differences 
and  to  find  a  workable  compromise.  His  personal  character 
won  the  respect  of  men  who  are  easily  influenced  by  manner. 
There  was  something  about  him  superior  to  a  younger  genera- 
tion of  politicians — a  dignity,  a  reticence,  a  proud  and  solid 
self-respect.  He  was  diligent  in  office,  earnest  but  never  ex- 
cited ;  he  was  beset  on  every  side,  but  he  never  failed  to 
maintain  the  best  traditions  of  English  public  life. 

It  is  reluctantly  suggested  that  the  true  cause  of  his 
downfall  may  be  attributed  to 

a  domestic  circle  which  was  fatal  to  the  sources  of  his  original 
power.  Any  one  who  compares  the  photographs  of  Mr. 
Asquith  before  and  after  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century 
may  see  what  I  mean.  In  the  earlier  photographs  the  face  is 
keen,  alert,  peaceful,  austere ;  you  will  read  in  it  .  .  .  all 
the  moral  earnestness  of  a  nobly  ambitious  character.  In  the 
later  photographs  one  is  struck  by  an  increasing  expression 
of  festivity,  not  by  any  means  the  beautiful  radiance  of  the 
human  spirit,  but  rather  the  expression  of  a  mental  chuckle. 
.  .  .  The  face  has  plumped  and  reddened,  the  light-colored 
eye  has  acquired  a  twinkle,  the  firm  mouth  has  relaxed  into 
a' sportive  smile.  You  can  imagine  him  now  capping  a  "mot" 
or  laughing  deeply  to  a  daring  jest ;  but  you  car.  not  imagine 
him  with  profound  and  reverend  anxiety  striving  like  a  giant 
to  make  right,  reason,  and  the  will   of  God  prevail. 

Lord  Kitchener  was 
first  and  last  an  out  and  out  individualist,  a  believer  in  men, 
a  hater  of  all  systems.  As  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  has  said,  when- 
ever he  saw  organization  his  first  instinct  was  to  smash  it. 
At  no  time  was  he  a  "race-horse  amongst  cows,"  as  the  Greeks 
put  it.  being  of  a  slow,  heavy,  and  laborious  turn  of  mind. 
He   was   a   great   man ;    wherever   he    sat,    to   borrow   a   useful 


phrase,  was  the  head  of  the  table.  ...  It  was  the  indefinable 
greatness  of  personality.  He  had  no  gifts  of  any  kind.  But 
there  was  one  movement  in  his  character  which  developed 
greatness  and  by  its  power  brought  him  to  wonderful  success 
and  great  honor ;  this  was  a  deep,  an  unquestioning,  a  re- 
ligious sense  of  duty.  .  .  .  He  remained  in  many  respects  as 
selfish  a  man  as  ever  lived  ;  nevertheless  by  the  power  of  his 
single  virtue,  to  which  he  was  faithful  up  to  his  last  moments 
on  this  earth,  he  was  able  to  sacrifice  his  absorbing  self- 
interest  to  the  national  welfare,  even  in  a  political  atmosphere 
which  sickened  him  at  every  turn.   .    .    . 


His  one  other  passion  was  for  Broome  Park,  and  he  ■ 
stopped  at  nothing  that  would  enrich  that  house.  "He 
had  knowledge,"  said  Lady  Sackville,  from  whom  he 
borrowed  many  ideas,  "he  had  knowledge,  but  no  taste." 
Yet  her  daughter  said  of  him,  "Every  chair  he  sits  in 
becomes  a  throne,"  referring  to  the  atmosphere  of 
power  and  dignity  which  surrounded  him. 

Yet  Lord  Kitchener 
lacked  every  grace  of  the  spirit.  Very  few  men  like  him  a 
great  deal,  and  none  I  should  say  loved  him.  I  do  not 
think  he  was  brutal  by  nature,  but  he  cultivated  a  brutal 
manner.  He  had  the  happiness  of  three  or  four  friendships 
with  cultivated  and  good  women,  but  the  beautiful  creature 
whom  he  loved  hungrily  and  doggedly  and  to  whom  he  pro- 
posed several  times  could  never  bring   herself  to   marry  him. 

Probably  no  single  man  in  any  country  was  sub- 
jected during  the  war  to  more  continuous  and  unde- 
served abuse  than  Lord  Haldane : 

No  man  so  basely  deserted  by  his  colleague  and  so  scan- 
dalously traduced  by  his  opponents  ever  faced  the  world 
with  a  greater  calm  or  more  untroubled  smile.  ...  In  the 
darkest  hour  of  his  martyrdom,  when  the  oldest  and 
staunchest  of  his  political  friends  maintained  an  absolute 
silence,  he  gave  no  sign  of  suffering  and  uttered  no  single 
word  of  surprise  or  bitterness.  Newspaper  articles  which 
made  most  of  us  either  wince  or  explode  with  anger  did 
nothing  more  to  the  subject  of  their  vilification  than  to  set 
him  off  laughing — a  comfortable,  soft-sounding  and  enjoying 
laughter  which  brought  a  light  to  his  face  and  gently  shook 
his  considerable  shoulders. 

The  author  gives  his  own  explanation  of  the  reasons 
why  Haldane,  "who  never  made  an  enemy  in  his  life," 
came  to  be  the  target  of  such  overwhelming  abuse.  He 
hotly  accuses  Haldane's  colleagues  in  office  of  a  silence 
almost  as  damnable  as  the  attacks  on  the  man  whose 
pre-war  policy  has  since  been  so  nobly  vindicated  both 
by  Lord  French  and  by  his  successor,  Lord  Haig. 
Lord  Haldane's 

philosophy  is  his  statesmanship  and  his  statesmanship  is  his 
philosophy.  He  has  brought  to  the  study  of  human  life  a 
profound  mind  and  a  trained  vision.  His  search  after  truth 
has  destroyed  in  him  all  the  pettiness  of  personal  ambition. 
He  is  always  on  the  side  of  spiritual  forces,  and  never  to  be 
deceived  by  transitory  materialism.  Democracy  has  need  of 
these  qualities,  and  a  great  empire  without  such  qualities  in 
its  statesmen  can  hardly  endure  the  test  of  time. 

The  author  himself  is  plainly  to  be  perceived  behind 
these  clean-cut  and  incisive  sketches.  There  is  the  sad 
impatience  of  the  disappointed  idealist  sharpening  his 
pen  in  the  case  of  Lloyd  George,  Northcliffe,  Lord 
Leverhulme,  Lord  Robert  Cecil — for  all  of  whom  there 
is  admiration  as  well  as  censure;  but  for  Mr.  Asquith 
and  for  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  there  is  a  bitterness 
touched  with  contempt  and  unrelieved  by  the  slightest 
tenderness.  It  is  as  though  he  applies  to  them  a  dif 
ferent  scale  of  measurement.  Their  personal  qualities' 
of  charm  and  graciousness  are  dismissed  as  of  no  sig- 
nificance.    He  writes  of  Mr.  Balfour: 

He  has  said  nothing,  written  nothing,  done  nothing,  which 
lives  in  the  heart  of  his  countrymen.  To  look  back  upon  his 
record  is  to  see  a  desert,  and  a  desert  with  no  altar  and  no 
monument,  without  even  one  tomb  at  which  a  friend  might 
weep.  .  .  .  From  its  outset  until  now  that  career  stretches 
before  our  eyes  in  a  flat  and  uneventful  plain  of  successful 
but  inglorious  and  ineffective  self-seeking. 

In  again  comparing  this  mordant  study  with  the 
study  of  1908  by  Gardiner  one  is  struck  by  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  latter:  "Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  has  prob- 
ably done  the  greatest  service  to  his  country  of  any 
man  of  his  time.  He  has  saved  it  from  protection." 
The  conclusion  that  Mr.  Gardiner's  study  is  eulogistic 
is,  however,  premature.  This  sketch  shows  also  the 
same  exasperation,  brings  out  in  the  character  under 
discussion  the  same  intellectual  dignity  coupled  with 
the  same  fatal  and  almost  inhuman  detachment.  To 
quote  from  the  latter:  "The  people  ask  for  bread  and 
Mr.  Balfour  gives  them  the  east  wind  of  a  withering 
intellectuality."     And  in  the  present  study  we  find: 

Mr.  Balfour,  unable  to  penetrate  the  future,  has  lived  from 
day  to  day,  enjoying  the  game  of  politics  for  the  fun  of 
confounding  critics  and  managing  colleagues,  enjoying,  too, 
the  privilege  of  dignity  and  of  power,  but  never  once  feeling 
the  call  of  the  future,  or  experiencing  one  genuine  desire  to 
leave  the  world  better  than  he   found  it. 

It  is  clear  that  both  Mr.  Gardiner  and  "the  Man 
with  the  Duster"  regard  Mr.  Balfour  from  a  singular 
and  similar  angle.  In  regard  to  the  author  of  "The 
Foundations  of  Belief"  it  is  rather  a  criticism  of  the 
English  people  than  of  Mr.  Balfour  to  assert  that  he 
has  "written  nothing  which  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen." 

But  the  conclusion  to  which  one  is  driven  after  com- 
pleting— as  one  does  at  a  gulp — this  most  compelling 
book  is  that  the  author  is  a  despairing  moralist,  with 
so  high  a  standard  that  it  is  clear  only  the  greatest  can 
reach  it — and  remain  at  that  height  during  the  trying 
vicissitudes  and  temptations  to  which  the  politician  is 
specially   prone,   but   there   is   no   question   how  badly 
needed  is  such  a  passionate  reminder  that  without  this 
old-fashioned  acid  test  of  character — a  sincere,  cr 
and   unselfish    moral    purpose — no   brilliancy 
lectual  or  moral  success  can  be  anvthing  but  ; 
fruitless.—/.  H.  H. 

The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street.     By  "A     ,. 
man  with  a  Duster."    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  -  S 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 

Sail  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the 
week  ending  March  19.  1921.  were  $150,500,- 
000 :  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 
$176,100,000;  a  decrease  of  $25,600,000. 

Total  bills  on  band  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  of  the  country  fell  off  $167,359,- 
000  during  the  week  ending  March  ISth,  ac- 
cording to  the  weekly  consolidated  report  of 
Saturday,  issued  by  the  local  Reserve  bank. 
Total  earning  assets  were  smaller  by  £] 
097,000  and  total  resources  by  SS.940,000: 
total  gold  declined  $1,989,000;  total  gold  re- 
serves gained  $18,133,000  and  total  reserves 
$17,365,000. 

The   local   bank,    in   addition   to   the   report 
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which  appears  herewith,  issued  the  following 
statement,  explanatory  of  a  change  in  the 
method  of  presenting  the  statistics : 

'"In  order  to  reveal  more  truly  the  position 
of  the  Reserve  banks  the  statement  has  been 
slightly  recast  in  form,  the  main  change  oc- 
curring in  the  deposit  block.  Instead  of  total 
gross  deposits  the  statement  shows  total  de- 
posits, which  are  made  up  of  the  following 
items :  Government  deposits,  due  to  members, 
reserve  account  and  other  deposits,  including 
foreign  governments'  credits.  Reserve  ratios 
have  been  calculated  in  the  same  manner  as 
heretofore,  except  that  instead  of  net  deposits 
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total  deposits  as  described  above  have  been 
used  in  the  calculation." 


The  American  public  has  fallen  into  the 
error  of  attributing  present  trade  conditions 
entirely  to  a  falling-off  of  our  exports.  This 
position  is  not  tenable.  In  1920  our  exports 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ?8,22S,000,- 
000  as  against  $1,886,258,904  in  1910,  and 
§2,113,623,450  in  1914.  Our  exports  in  1920 
exceeded  those  of  the  banner  year  of  1919  by 
over  5300,000,000.  Surely  America  can  not 
expect  war-time  exports  to  be  kept  up  in  peace 
times.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  1916. 
1917,  and  1918,  when  exports  were  largelv  in- 
creased, materials  of  war  made  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  abnormal  exports  of  those 
years.     In   1920  these  did  not  enter  into  the 
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things  exported.  The  exports  of  last  year 
were  of  necessities,  whether  of  raw  material 
or  manufactured  goods.  We  are  exporting,  so 
far,  in  1921.  more  than  a  normal  amount.  Ex- 
ports were  $655,000,000  in  January.  Owing  to 
weather  conditions,  business  is  always  slow 
in  January. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  some  ad- 
ditional reasons  must  be  given  for  present 
conditions.  They  are  not  hard  to  find.  They 
result  in  part  from  our  extravagance  since 
the  war  ended,  from  the  vast  expansion  of  our 
industries,  whereby  we  overproduced.  At  the 
same  time  we  increased  the  cost  of  production 
to  a  point  where  our  buying  public  rebelled, 
and  would  no  longer  invest  even  in  pressing 
necessities.  The  buying  public  stinted  its 
table,  refused  to  buy  furniture,  clothing,  and 
a  thousand  and  one  things  which  it  wildly 
clamored  for  in  1919.  It  passed  from  the 
most  violent  forms  of  extravagance  to  parsi- 
mony in  expenditures  in  the  short  period  of 
one  year.  When  the  major  portion  of  one 
hundred  million  people  went  upon  what  has 
been  termed  a  "buyer's  strike"  the  effect 
thereof  was  instantaneous  and  deadly.  We 
are  now  suffering  from  domestic  under-con- 
sumption,  as  much  as  from  a  lack  of  exports. 
If  our  prices  are  so  high  that  our  own  people 
won't  buy  freely,  how  can  we  demand  that 
foreign   nations  patronize  us? 

We  can  hardly  expect  exports  in  the  fu- 
ture to  equal  those  of  the  past  few  years- 
Even  to  maintain  our  exports  at  anything  like 
present  figures,  we  must  reduce  cost  of  pro- 
duction, including  cost  of  transportation  of 
both  raw  materials  and  finished  products. — 
Farmers  and  Merchants  Xational  Bank,  Los 
Angeles.  

Under  the  caption  "Money  Rates  and  Credit 
Conditions"  the  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National 
Bank  has  the  following  to  say  in  its  monthly 
letter  for  March: 

"The  March  settlements  disclosed  a  large 
body  of  'distress  loans,'  and  emphasized  the 
importance  of  developing  the  best  kind  of  co- 
operation between  borrowers  and  lenders  in 
the  effort  to  relieve  the  credit  strain  which 
for  more  than  one  year  has  been  the  con- 
trolling influence  in  American  finance.  The 
violent  fall  in  commodity  prices  created  a 
situation  which  called  for  the  most  skillful 
financing  in  order  to  meet  the  conditions 
which  arose  in  connection  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  war-time  price  level.  Many  bor- 
rowers have  held  off  in  the  belief  that  they 
could  get  better  prices  for  their  crops  by 
holding  them  several  weeks  past  the  normal 
marketing  season.  In  most  cases  where  this 
has  been  done  serious  losses  have  been  taken, 
for  the  decline  in  some  staples  has  been  un- 
paralleled and  borrowers  have  often  declined 
to  accept  the  advice  of  others  in  selling  their 
holdings  and  liquidating  their  loans.  It  is 
clear  now  that  in  the  case  of  cotton  and 
other  staples  early  liquidation  would  have 
averted  large  losses  and  been  more  satisfac- 
tory all  around.  Another  serious  factor  has 
been  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  the  banks 
by  corporations,  firms,  and  individuals  having 
a  large  business  abroad.  With  the  dislocation 
of  the  foreign  exchanges  it  has  been  very 
hard  for  the  foreign  customers  of  American 
firms  to  secure  dollar  credits  at  reasonable 
terms  with  which  to  settle  their  indebtedness 


here.  The  result  has  been  that  immense  loans  ! 
secured  by  exporters  from  their  banks  in  this 
country  have  supplied  the  credits  as  a  basis 
for  enormous  advances  to  foreign  buyers.  Our 
foreisn  trade  in  January  alone,  allowing  for 
the  receipt  of  $35,000,000  gold  and  the  export 
of  $1,000,000  of  silver,  employed  $412,000,000 
of  credit  represented  by  the  net  trade  balance 
for  tlie  month.  In  this  way  the  foreign  trade 
operations  of  this  country  aTe  tying  up  an  im- 
mense amount  of  free  credit  which  otherwise 
would  be  at  the  command  of  commercial  bor- 
rowers. All  this  has  added  to  the  credit 
strain  appreciably  and  has  piled  up  a  total 
foreign  indebtedness  in  our  favor  estimated 
to  be  more  than  $l/.000,000,000.  This  repre- 
sents a  stupendous  indebtedness,  the  settle- 
ment of  which  presents  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated and  interesting  problems  connected 
with  post-war  finance.  More  than  $500,000,- 
000  par  value  of  foreign  government  and  for- 
eign municipal  bonds  and  notes  have  been  sold 
to  American  investors  within  the  last  ten 
weeks  and  most  of  the  loans  have  been  well 
taken  for  pure  investment  purposes.  Inas- 
much as  many  of  the  loan  agreements  stipu- 
late that  the  proceeds  shall  be  used  to  pay 
for  goods  purchased  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  clear  that  nearly  every  foreign  bond  issue 
placed  v.-ith  American  investors  is  of  benefit 
in  financing  our  trade  abroad.  The  situation 
is  quite  extraordinary,  and  although  various 
proposals  have  been  made  for  securing  gov- 
ernment support  of  operations  calculated  to 
establish  foreign  credits,  it  is  clear  that  the 
problem  is  one  for  business  men  and  bankers 
to  solve  for  themselves  without  Federal  as- 
sistance."   

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  on  its  financial 
page,  makes  an  attempt  to  show  graphically 
how  retail  prices,  which  are  reflected  in  the 
cost  of  living,  are  lagging  behind  wholesale 
prices  both  in  respect  to  time  and  to  magni- 
tude  of   fluctuation. 

The  index  of  wholesale  prices  used  is  that 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, which  is  the  best  weighted  and  most 
reliable  one  available  in  this  country.  At 
this  high  point,  reached  in  May,  1920,  it  stood 
172  per  cent,  above  the  1914  value,  whereas 
its  value  for  the  month  of  January  of  this 
year  stands  only  77  per  cent,  above  the  pre- 
war. This  corresponds  to  a  fall  of  35  per 
cent,   in   wholesale  prices. 

The  index  of  the  cost  of  living  is  that  com- 
puted by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  and  measures  the  relative  cost  of  those 
things  which  are  included  in  the  budget  of 
the  average  worldngman's  family.  At  its  peak 
it  stood  105  per  cent,  above  the  July.  1914, 
levels,  but  by  February  1st  it  had  fallen  to 
76  per  cent,  above  pre-war.  The  cost  of 
living  has  thus  fallen  14  per  cent. 
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where  that  public  officers  do  not  manage  pub- 
lic business  with  the  same  degree  of  efficiency 
and  economy  that  private  owners  manage  pri- 
vate business.  Railroads  are  a  business.  When 
they  are  publicly  managed  the  expense  is  al- 
ways greater,  whether  traffic  is  heavy  or  light, 
and  the  needless  expense  is  a  direct  loss  to 
the   taxpayer. 

Conditions  which  have  increased  the  cost  of 
operating  street-car  systems  and  of  steam  rail- 
roads are  precisely  the  same.  Public  owner- 
ship does  not  result  in  lower  operating  costs ; 
on  the  contrary  decreased  efficiency  increases 
the  cost. — Portland  Telegram. 


The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Equitable 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  has  declared  a 
quarterly    dividend    of    4    per    cent,    payable 

March  31st  to  stock  of  record  March  21st. 


The  theory  that  our  national  government  or 

I  a   state   or   municipal    government   can    create 

traffic    is    so    unsound    that    if    you    called    it 

,  idiotic  you   would   not   be   far   wrong,   and   to 

say   that   any   government,   large   or  small,   in 

■  this  country  is  an  efficient  business  man  is  to 

voice  an  obvious  unrruth. 

Federal  ownership  of  railroads  would  result 
I  in   the   same  kind   of  financial   failure   as   fol- 
]  lowed  the  municipal  ownership  of  street  rail- 
roads in  Seattle.     It  is  notoriouslv  true  everv- 


Power  For  Good 


ELECTRIC  power  is  power  for 
good  in  California.  In  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  although  less 
than  10  %  of  its  agricultural  possi- 
bilities have  been  realized,  further 
development  must  halt  until  ad- 
ditional electric  power  becomes 
available. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
Unifying  and  Refunding  Mortgage 
7"*    Bonds    of    the    San     Joaquin 


Light  Sc  Power  Corporation  are  to  be 
used  to  pay  for  new  electric  installa- 
tions and  distributing  equipment. 

Back  of  an  investment  in  these 
bonds  are  the  prosperity,  industry 
and  progress  of  a  great  and  grow- 
ing community.  These  bonds  pay 
you  about  7.20'.  are  due  in  1951 
and  are  obtainable  in  $500  and 
$1000  denominations  at  97%  and 
accrued  interest. 


Let  us  invest  your  funds  in  this  sound,  profitable  security. 
Call,  write  or  phone  for  information. 


Blyth,  Witter.  &,  Co. 
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That   "the    railroads   have    touched    bottom 
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more  conservative  investors. 
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and  are  now  on  the  up-grade"  and  that  "the 
general  tone  of  business  over  the  country  is 
improving"  is  the  statement  made  by  Julius 
Kruttschnitt,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Southern  Pacific,  when  in  San 
Francisco  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
Southern   Pacific  lines. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt  stated  that  railroad  busi- 
ness took  a  turn  for  the  better  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, each  succeeding  week  after  that  point 
showing  a  slight  increase  in  railroad  revenues. 
As  railroad  revenues  provide  a  barometer  as 
to  business  conditions,  movement  of  freight 
showing  that  purchases  are  being  made,  Mr. 
Kruttschnitt  expressed  his  belief  that  general 
business  conditions  are  gradually  getting  bet- 
ter.   

The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  own 
and  offer  $23,500  Marshland  Drainage  Dis- 
trict, Columbia  County,  Oregon,  6  per  cent, 
gold  bonds  in  denominations  of  $500  to  yield 
6^   per  cent.,  income  tax  exempt. 

This   district  comprises   1028   acres   of  land 
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situated  along  the  S.  P.  &  S.  railroad  grade, 
three  miles  from  ClatskanieT  between  the  sta- 
tions of  Marshland  and  Woodson,  approxi- 
mately sixty-six  miles  west  of  Portland.  The 
district  joins  and  is  a  part  of  the  general 
system  of  drainage  which  has  made  the  sec- 
tion tributary  to  Clatskanie  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  sections  in  the  Northwest.  The 
system  of  drainage  in  this  district  has  been 
completed.  The  land  is  in  exceptionally 
strong  ownership,  practically  all  of  which  is 
owned  by  farmers  living  on  or  adjacent  to  the 
district.  The  total  cost  of  construction  was 
$50,000,  but  the  landowners  having  paid  ap- 
proximately 25  per  cent,  in  cash  only  $38,500 
bonds  were  issued.  The  total  debt  per  acre 
is  only  $37.45.  

Stephens  &  Co.  and  Girvin  &  Miller  are 
offering  $1,000,000  Compagnie  du  Boleo 
(Santa  Rosalia  French  copper  mines)  8  per 
cent,  serial  gold  debentures  to  yield  8J4  per 
cent.  For  thirty-five  years  this  company  has 
been  operating  most  successfully  one  of  the 
richest  copper  mines  in  the  world  situated  at 
Santa  Rosalia  in   Lower   California. 

The  Compagnie  du  Boleo  is  controlled  by 
the  Rothschilds,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Mirabeaud  Banking  Corporation  of  Paris,  and 


The  mine  itself,  together  with  50,000  acres 
of  undeveloped  mining  properties  and  1,500,- 
000  acres  of  grazing  land,  is  carried  at  noth- 
ing on  the  books.  The  improvements  and 
equipment  of  the  mine,  which  are  carried  at 
no  value  on  the  books  of  the  company,  have 
a  value  today  of  more  than  $10,000,000.  Five 
ocean-going  steamers,  with  a  conservative 
present-day  value  of  $1,000,000,  together  with 
tugs,  tenders,  lighters,  etc.,  are  carried  at  no 
value  on  the  books  of  the  company.  Fifteen 
miles  of  railroad,  together  with  220  cars  and 
nine  locomotives,  also  seven  furnaces  with  a 
capacity  of  1500  tons  a  day,  and  3000  horse- 
power, modernly  equipped  powerhouse,  are  all 
carried  at  no  value  on  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany.   

George  H.  Burr  &  Co.  are  participating  in 
an  offer  of  $7,000,000  San  Joaquin  Light  and 
Power  Corporation  unifying  and  refunding 
mortgage  7  per  cent,  bonds,  dated  March  1, 
1921. 

They  are  also  participating  in  a  new  issue 
of  $2,500,000  Great  Western  Power  Company 
general  lien  convertible  bonds.  The  latter  is 
an  8  per  cent,  fifteen-year  issue  maturing 
February  1,  1936,  with  a  conversion  privi- 
lege giving  the  opportunity  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  investment  at  7  per  cent,  to  1950. 
These  bonds  are  being  offered  at  par  and  in- 
terest.   

Plunkett-Lilienthal  &  Co.  anonunce  the 
opening  of  a  bond  and  statistical  department 
at  335  Montgomery  Street  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  A.  Ford  Miller,  formerly  with 
C.  E.  Mitchell  &  Co.  and  Edward  H.  Smith  & 
Co.   of   New   York   City. 

This  department  is  prepared  to  furnish  in- 
vestors any  information  desired  concerning 
local,  Eastern,  and  foreign  securities. 
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Reid  Bros.,  Inc.,  wholesale  hospital  supply 
house  at  Sacramento  and  Drumm  Streets, 
have  just  been  awarded  the  contract  for  fur- 
nishing supplies  to  the  Kwangtung  govern- 
ment hospital  with  headquarters  at  Port  Ar- 
thur,   Manchuria,    for    1921. 

In  speaking  of  this  contract,  Maurice  L. 
Reid,  president  of  Reid  Bros.,  states  that  this 
is  the  fifth  large  contract  for  supplying  hos- 
pitals in  the  Orient  during  1921  which  the 
firm  has  so  far  secured  this  year. 

R.  E.  Reid,  a  brother  of  the  president,  who 
is  now  in  China,  reports  a  boom  in  new  hos- 
pital construction  throughout  the  Orient  and 
states  that  notwithstanding  the  present  un- 
favorable rate  of  exchange  1921  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  biggest  year  for  business  in 
the  Orient  the  company  has  ever  experienced. 
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"A  National  Yet  Personal  Sen  ice  ' 


has  never  before  financed  itself  by  public 
methods. 

Since  the  mine  was  first  opened  more  than 
666,000,000  pounds  of  copper  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  at  present  the  entire  output  of 
the  mines,  smelter,  and  refinery  is  transported 
to  France  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

This  small  bond  issue,  which  will  be  en- 
tirely retired  by  March  1,  1930,  constitutes 
the  only  funded  debt  of  this  big  successful 
copper  company,  and  it  is  safeguarded  by  the 
usual  provisions  against  the  creation  of  mort- 
gage obligations,  or  the  pledging  of  any  of 
the  properties  or  assets  during  the  life  of  the 
issue. 

Not  only  are  the  assets  equal  to  more  than 
six  and  one-half  times  this  entire  issue  of  de- 
bentures, but  the  net  income  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  the  last  ten  years  has  averaged  more 
than  6.000,000  francs  per  annum,  or  one  and 
one-fourth  times  the  whole  of  this  issue, 
figured  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange,  while 
the  reserves  of  the  company  in  France  ex- 
ceed 28,000,000  francs.  < 

But  these  figures,  impressive  as  they  well 
may  be  to  the  average  investor,  convey  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  enormous  values  behind 
these  debenture  bonds. 


According  to  a  letter  received  by  Harry  E. 
Speas.  president  of  the  Golden  Gate  Ferry 
Company,  from  Robert  Austin,  secretary  of 
the  Ukiah  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  body 
has  unanimously  endorsed  the  proposed  plan 
to  inaugurate  an  auto  ferry  service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sausalito.  Writing  to  Mr. 
Speas,  Austin  says :  "I  take  great  pleasure 
in  advising  you  that  at  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Ukiah  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held 
March  Sth,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  en- 
dorse the  proposed  ferry  system  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Ferry  Company." 


their  employees  now  being  aired  before  the 
Railway  Labor  Board  at  Chicago.  The  people 
in  the  West  have  felt  at  first  that  the  dispute 
was  of  no  concern  to  them,  but  now  that  the 
testimony  placed  before  the  Railway  Labor 
Board  is  being  carried  in  press  dispatches  the 
public  is  better  able  to  see  why  the  railroads 
wish  to  abrogate  the  war-time  national  agree- 
ments with  all  railroad  employees  in  favor  of 
former  method  by  which  each  individual  road 
negotiated  with  its  own  men  according  to 
local  conditions.  The  statement  has  been 
made  that  abolition  of  the  present  agreements 
would  mean  a  saving  of  $600,000,000  in  labor 
costs  without  reducing  the  wage  per  hour. 
As  a  result  the  progress  of  the  controversy  is 
being  watched  with  increasing  interest. 

A  case  cited  before  the  Labor  Board  as 
illustrating  the  working  of  the  rules  estab- 
lished under  Federal  control  shows  that  the 
railroad  in  one  instance  was  compelled  to 
award  each  man  of  a  wrecking  crew  thirteen 
hours'  pay  during  which  no  actual  service  was 
performed. 

At  regular  and  extra  rates  the  men  received 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  hours'  pay  for  services 
all  performed  within   twenty-four  hours. 

Of  the  twenty-four  hours  for  which  they 
received  thirty-seven  and  a  half  hours'  pay 
the  men  were  off  duty  or  asleep  for  eleven 
hours  and  were  riding  and  eating  for  two 
hours  while   receiving  pay. 

Under  a  related  rule  as  to  wrecking  crews 
claims  are  constantly  made  by  men  who  do 
not  actually  accompany  the  crews,  but  assert 
that  according  to  the  rules  they  should  have 
done  so  and  therefore  are  entitled  to  pay. 

In  a  great  many  instances  it  is  entirely  un- 
necessary for  all  members  of  the  wrecking 
crew  to  go  to  wrecks,  and  the  railroads  con- 
tend that  they  should  not  be  subject  to  claims 
for  wages  for  work  not  done  and  from  men 
not  actually  sent  on  wrecking  service. 

Under  present  classification  rules  of  the 
shop  crafts  such  labor  waste  as  illustrated  in 
the  following  case  is  reported  by  the  rail- 
road executives  as  of  constant  occurrence: 

In  order  to  change  a  nozzle  tip  in  the  front 
end   of  a  locomotive  it  is  necessary: 

To  call  a  boilermaker  and  his  helper  to 
open  the  door,  because  that  is  the  boiler- 
maker's  work ; 

To  call  a  pipe-man  and  his  helper  to  re- 
move the  blower-pipe  because  that  is  pipe- 
men's  work ;   and 

To  call  a  machinist  and  his  helper  to  re- 
move the  tip,  because  that  is  machinist's 
work. 

The  same  three  forces  must  be  employed 
to  put  in  the  new  tip.  Before  Federal  con- 
trol a  machinist's  helper  or  any  handy  man 
put  in  nozzle  tips  alone. 

It  is  by  cutting  out  this  duplication  of  labor 
that  the  railroads  expect  to  economize. — S.  P. 
Bureau  of  News. 
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And  here  is  the  most  significant  thing  that 
he  said : 

"You  notice  that  during  the  war,  when 
everything  else  went  up,  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity remained   low." 

America  must  move  forward,  and  the  speed 
and  comfort  with  which  she  moves  will  de- 
pend in  a  large  measure  upon  her  ability  to 
produce,  at  low  costs,  heat,  power,  and  light. 
Let  each  community  give  some  thought  to  its 
public  utility  situation,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  more  quickly  give  a  square  deal,  not  only 
to  the  hand  that  lights  the  gas  stove  or  turns 
on  the  electric  switch,  but  to  the  investment 
pocket-book  which  furnishes  the  capital  as 
well. 


': 
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Under  the  title  "Banks  and  Bank  Build- 
ings" the  Raymond  Granite  Company,  Inc., 
has  recently  issued  a  neat  and  interesting 
booklet.     It  says  in  part  as   follows: 

"A  bank  building  is  like  no  other  structure 
in  the  character  it  must  maintain.  The  key- 
notes must  be  dignity,  security,  integrity.  It 
may  be  rich  in  material,  design,  and  orna- 
mentation, but  there  must  be  restraint,  and 
above  all,  absolute  honesty.  Massive  vaults 
and  safes  and  elaborate  bronze  gratings  are 
not  for  protection  alone.  If  that  were  all 
the  purpose  they  were  to  serve  they  would 
not  be  put  so  much  in  evidence.  They  are 
to  give  a  sense  of  security  to  every  beholder. 
For  this  reason  painted  tin  and  wood,  as  far 
as  the  moral  effect  is  concerned,  would 
scarcely  be  more  out  of  place  than  painted 
plaster  masquerading  as  marble  and  cast  ce- 
ment seeking  to  represent  itself  as  honest 
stone. 

"It  is  a  general  realization  of  the  above 
facts  that  has  made  natural  stone  the  one  ac- 
cepted and  approved  material  for  bank  con- 
struction ever  since  banking  institutions  have 
taken  their  proud  part  in  the  social  and  com- 
mercial relationships  of  humanity.  Durable 
— 'as  everlasting  as  the  eternal  hills' — digni- 
fied, beautiful,  mellowing  with  time,  capable 
of  being  carved  and  wrought  into  the  richest 
forms,  natural  stone,  whether  it  be  granite, 
marble,  limestone,  or  sandstone,  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired  as  a  material  for  bank  or 
courthouse,  church  or  school,  or  any  struc- 
ture that  must,  besides  furnishing  mere  hous- 
ing, express  a  great  moral  principle.  It  is 
pleasant  to  record,  therefore,  that  the  great 
majority'  of  new  banks  now  going  up  are 
either  wholly  or  in  part  of  natural  stone,  with 
a  large  use  of  granite  for  the  exterior  finish." 


The  general  public  of  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
been  slow  to  form  a  definite  opinion  upon 
the    controversy    between    the    railroads    and 


The  American  people  have  been  "stung"  a 
good  many  times  by  financial  buccaneers  in 
the  public  utility  field  (says  Collier's  Weekly 
in  a  recent  editorial).  That  is  no  reason, 
however,  why  we  should  close  our  eyes  to 
the  marvelous  achievements,  as  a  whole,  of 
our  public  utility  companies.  Let  us  look  at 
some    of   the    high    lights : 

Thirty  years  ago  we  were  just  beginning 
to  apply  electric  energy  to  transportation. 

The  first  "third  rail"  ran.  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago   in   1893. 

"Horsepower"  as  a  unit  of  measurement 
was  adopted  by  James  Watt  over  a  hundred 
years  ago.  If  a  horse  delivers  a  horsepower, 
then  it  would  take  nineteen  million  of  the 
twenty-one  million  horses  in  the  United  States 
to  furnish  the  power  now  supplied  by  central 
stations.  In  1902  less  than  a  million  and  a 
half  would  have  sufficed. 

The  average  person  now  uses  more  than 
twelve  times  the  amount  of  electricity  that  he 
used  eighteen  years  ago. 

In  1900  there  were  few  of  the  high-voltage 
transmission  towers  which  you  now  see  cross- 
ing the  country,  and  in  those  days  ten  thou- 
sand volts  were  carried  on  the  wires  with 
some  anxiety.  Today  equipment  is  under  con- 
struction to  enable  wires  to  carry  220,000  volts 
along  these  rows  of  steel  sentinels  of  progress. 

Here  is  the  money  side  of  it.  There  are 
approximately  1,400,000  investors  in  electrical 
securities,  and  more  than  $300,000,000  of  pub- 
lic funds  in  the  hands  of  insurance  companies 
.and  $1,700,000,000  in  bank  funds  are  invested 
in   public  utility   companies. 

Such  big  figures  are  staggering.  But  in 
asking  ourselves,  as  individuals,  whether  or 
not  our  attitude  toward  the  particular  public 
utility  company  which  serves  us  is  fair,  let  us 
read  what  Dr.  Steinmetz,  probably  our  fore- 
most electrical  authority,  said  in  a  speech  at 
Baltimore  last  January : 

"We  have  only  begun  the  use  uf  electricity 
in  the  home.  The  use  of  electric  ironing 
machines,  washing  machines,  and  devices  for 
cooking  and  heating  by  electricity  will  grow 
tremendously.  In  the  future  mines  will  be 
electrified  and  the  cost  of  coal  will  be  re- 
duced, and  with  that  reduction  will  come  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  current.  Electricity 
will  be  rsed  in  the  house  much  more  than  it 
.is  now.  and  that  will  help  to  solve  the  servant 
problem." 


A  complete  automatic  telephone  system, 
with  101  stations  and  1227  miles  of  line,  is 
to  be  built  for  the  sole  purpose  of  communi- 
cation between  the  dams  and  hydraulic  works 
now  under  construction  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment along  the  Ohio  River.  There  are  132 
of  these  dams,  designed  to  maintain  nine  feet 
of  water. 


Residents  of  Tahiti  express  indignation  be- 
cause motion  pictures,  magazines,  and  Sunday 
supplement  pages  depict  the  native  Tahiti 
women  as  wearing  few  clothes.  Missionaries 
changed  the  style  of  native  dress  long  before 
the  present  generation  was  born.  The  average 
native  woman  is  dressed  in  a  mother  hubbard. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Intimate  Letters  from  Petrograd. 
If  any  persons  still  exist  so  densely  opti- 
mistic as  to  have  a  tolerant  word  for  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  or  for  its  perpetrators  a  perusal 
of  "Intimate  Letters  from  Petrograd,"  by 
Pauline  S.  Crosley  is  calculated  to  disillusion 
them.  For  any  one  who  reads  this  book  can 
not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  moron 
quality  of  stupidity,  coupled  with  ferocious 
brutality,  that  characterizes,  not  only  the  BoJ- 
sheviki,  but  also  the  founders  of  the  pro- 
visional   government. 

The  Russian  temperament  is  very  peculiar. 
says  Mrs.  Crosley.  The  educated  and  intel- 
ligent Russian  himself  does  not  profess  to 
understand  his  race.  And  the  reader  of  these 
letters  is  apt  to  think  that  Russians  are  only 
to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  mad  men,  for 
mad  the  masses  seemed  to  have  become  dur- 
ing the  revolution,  whatever  they  were  before. 
But  Germany,  that  efficient  scientist  among 
nations,  understood  the  Russian  temperament 
— understood  it  enough  to  use  the  hysteric, 
ignorant  albeit  idealistic  people,  who  were 
incapable  of  thinking  for  themselves  and  were 
easily  gulled  by  treacherous  German-paid 
leaders.  Russians  have  a  genius  for  intrigue, 
according  to  Mrs.  Crosley.  How  well  Ger- 
many profited  by  that  genius! 

As  a  weekly  chronicle  of  conditions  and 
events  in  Petrograd  during  the  revolutions 
and  counter-revolutions  of  1917  and  1918  the 
"Intimate  Letters  from  Petrograd"  are  im- 
mensely valuable.  Mrs.  Crosley  is  a  keen  ob- 
server and  a  clear  thinker.  The  book  is  far 
from  being  a  personal  reaction  or  the  narra- 
tion of  a  personal  adventure,  although  for 
mere  graphic  description  it  will  hold  attention. 
It  is  historic  in  tone  and  political  in  content. 
As  a  first-hand  account  of  an  epoch  that  will 
not  have  many  other  first-hand  historians  it 
is  a  hook  of  really  unique  interest.  The 
reader  has  the  illusion  of  living  week  by  week 
through  the  reign  of  madness  that  held  Russia 
in  its  crazy,  careless  clasp.  He  realizes  per- 
fectly the  necessity  of  going  to  the  opera, 
giving  dinners,  and  attending  receptions  in 
order  to  keep  his  sanity  in  that  mental  mael- 
strom, though  if  one  were  asked  off  hand  be- 


Among  the  Interesting 
New  Books 

Balkanized  Europe 

By    PAUL    SCOTT    MOWRER 

"Trouble  in  the  Balkans"  was  a  standing 
headline  for  years  because  each  of  these 
small  countries  contains  an  active  minority 
of  a  distinct  and  generally  hostile  race.  Now 
this  condition  exists  over  practically  all  of 
eastern  and  central  eastern  Europe,  where- 
fore Mr.  Mowrer  uses  the  general  terra  to 
designate  this  part  of  Europe.  Eleven  years 
of  observation  as  the  European  correspond- 
ent of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  has  enabled 
the  author  to  make  "Balkanized  Europe" 
wider  in  scope,  more  thorough,  more  up-to- 
date  and  at  the  same  time  more  readable 
than  any  recent  book  on  a  situation  which 
must  be  understood  if  there  is  to  be  a  lasting 
peace  in  Europe.  $5.00 

The  Next  War 

By  WILL  IRWIN 
Starting  from  Europe's  evident  expectation 
of  "the  next  war,"  Mr.  Irwin  describes 
clearly  the  great  task  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury to  limit  and  finally  eliminate  war,  and 
especially  the  course  which  this  country  can 
take  to  consolidate  the  peace  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  book  not  of  visionary  but  of  prac- 
tical inspiration,  a  book  which  might  well 
be  made  a  text-book  in  preparation  for  full 
citizenship.  In  press 

An  English  Wife  in  Berlin 

By  EVELVX,   PRINXESS   BLUCHER 

Perhaps  you  recall  the  Argonaut's  enjoyment 
of  what  it  called  "this  unusually  interesting 
volume  of  memoirs,  perhaps  the  only  volume 
of  its  kind  that  throws  so  much  light  upon 
the  internal  state  of  Germany  during  the 
war."  '$5.00 

NEW  NOVELS 
The  Man  in  the  Dark 

By  ALBERT   PAYSON"   TEKHUXE 

A  story  of  mystery,  adventure,  moonshiners 
and  night  riders,  of  a  loyal,  heroic  girl,  z 
"man  in  the  dark"  and  a  fine,  lovable  collie. 
By  the  author  of  "Lad:  a  Dog,"  "Bruce," 
etc.  $J,00 

Mme.  Gilbert'*  Cannibal 

By  BEXXET  COPPLESTOXE 

A  story  of  the  dilemma  of  an  old  English 
family  and  of  the  battle  of  wits  between 
Mme.  Gilbert,  who  is  bringing  all  her  charm 
and  tact  to  the  task  of  inducing  poor  Willa- 
toppy  of  Torres  Straits  to  relinquish  his  legal 
claim  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the    shyster    lawyer   who    is    egging    him    on. 

$2.00 

Call  Mr.  Fortune 

By  H.    C.    BAILEY 

A  lively  series  of  detective  stories  of  a  re- 
freshingly new  type,  by  the  author  of  "The 
Highwayman,"*  "The  Gamester,"  and  "Barry 
Leroy."  and  full  of  the  same  touch  of  in- 
exhaustible youth  and    imperishable  spring. 

$2.00 

The  Velvet  Black 

Uy  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 

Tensely  dramatic  stories,  vivid  with  mystery, 

ise     and     the     tragedy     of     impending 

-rime.      By    the    author    of    "The    Vanishing 

Men."  $2.00 

Order  of  any  bookstore  or 

E.P.DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Avc.N.Y. 


fore  mentally  living  Mrs.  Crosley's  experi- 
ences he  would  say  that  such  amusements 
were  hardly  alluring  when  the  search  for 
them  might  be  cut  short  at  any  moment  by  a 
machine-gun  shooting  wild  from  a  passing 
"commandeered"  automobile  or  a  stray  bullet 
from  the  nearest  street  battle.  However, 
something  resembling  society-  among  the  for- 
eign colony,  the  ambassadorial  set,  and  the 
few  Russian  intelligentsia  who  had  remained 
in  Petrograd  continued  up  to  the  spring  of 
191S — a  society  that  met  to  watch  and  discuss 
the  rapid  disintegration  and  demoralization  of 
what  had  been  Russia  under  the  fiendishly 
cunning  guidance  of  Germany.  And  the 
reader  of  these  vivid  letters  watches,  too — 
first  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  provisional 
government,  the  gradual  rise  of  the  lunatics 
under  the  "red"  flag,  the  dissolution  of  mili- 
tary discipline,  the  arrival  of  the  Root  delega- 
tion, during  whose  stay  the  German-instructed 
mobs  presented  a  peaceful  aspect;  then  the 
patriotic  counter-revolution  under  General 
Korniloff,  who  attempted  with  his  Cosascks 
to  set  up  a  military  government  and  quell  the 
Bolsheviki — a  revolution  foiled  by  Kerensky's 
treachery;  and  lastly  the  Bolshevik  revolution 
which  routed  Kerensky's  government  and  put 
an  end  to  the  last  semblance  of  law  and  dis- 
cipline in  Russia.  By  this  time  the  reader  is 
apt  heartily  to  agree  with  Mrs.  Crosley  that 
Russia's  only  hope  lies  in  a  protectorate  es- 
tablished by  some  benevolent  nation  willing 
to  educate  her  and  guide  her  till  she  is  able 
to  govern  herself.  Germany,  no  doubt,  will 
be  willing  to  accept  the  task ! 

A  very  interesting  part  of  Mrs.  Crosley's 
book  is  the  "Afterword,"  written  since  her 
return  to  America.  In  this  final  chapter  the 
author  sums  up  the  Russian  situation,  its 
cause,   and   a   possible   cure. 

True,  none  but  fanatics  need  be  warned 
against  the  insanity-  of  Bolshevism.  But  in 
our  extreme  tendency  to  swing  in  the  oppo- 
site direction — as  evidenced  by  the  present 
craze  for  sumptuary  laws  that  is  following  in 
the  wake  of  reformers — we  are  sowing  the 
seeds  of  Bolshevism  as  surely  as  if  we  al- 
lowed the  spread  of  its  propaganda.  The  pen- 
dulum swings.  This  timely  warning  against 
anarchy  should  be  read  as  such,  not  merely 
as  the  revolutionary  adventures  of  the  wife  of 
an  attache  to  our  embassy  at  Petrograd. 

The  "Appendix."  composed  of  samples  of 
enemy  propaganda,  gives  additional  value  to 
an  already  valuable  book. — R.  G. 

Intimate  Letters  from  Petrograd.  Bv  Pauline 
S.  Crosley.     Xew  York:    E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $2. 


For  the  Untutored  Music  Lover. 
The  growing  number  of  symphony  orches- 
tras has  directed  the  music-loving  public 
along  unaccustomed  paths  in  the  musical 
realm.  It  has  learned  to  love  music  that  it 
now  seeks  to  understand.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  hope  of  M.  Montagu-Nathan,  author  of  a 
number  of  books  dealing  with  classical  music 
and    of    "The    Orchestra   and    How    to    Listen 

to  rt." 

The  author  of  the  volume  mentioned  seeks 
to  lift  out  of  their  state  of  "beatific  coma" 
into  a  condition  of  real  musical  enlighten- 
ment those  many  seekers  of  music  who 
genuinely  love  '  it,  and  not  merely  dally 
with  it. 

"The  Orchestra,"  although  packed  with 
classified  information,  is  written  in  a  pleas- 
antly literary  style,  and  the  reader  is  wooed 
on  to  absorbing  much  elemental  information 
and  most  interesting  analyses  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  different  instruments  before 
he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  system  of  or- 
chestration. 

A  glimpse  is  offered,  also,  cf  the  method  of 
orchestral  writing,  and  the  composer's  usage 
of  the  many  orchestral  voices  at  his  com- 
mand, and  also  ideas  are  suggested  of  the 
type  of  man  making  up  the  inspiring  con- 
ductor. 

In  conclusion  some  fifty  illustrations  are 
given  of  musical  instrumentation,  of  the  vari- 
ous   instruments,    lifted    from    famous    scores 

The  Orchestra  axd  How  to  Listen  to  It.  Bv 
M.  Momagu-Xathan.  Xew  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;  $2. 


She  and  Allan. 

When  Connn  Doyle  was  so  indiscreet  as  to 
kill  Sherlock  Holmes  he  was  compelled  to  ar- 
range for  his  reincarnation  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  clamorous  public  demand.  Mr.  Rider  Hag-, 
gard  now  goes  back  in  history"  in  order  to  give 
us  another  glimpse  of  She. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  Allan  Quartermain 
himself  who  goes  in  search  of  the  queenly 
sorceress.  He  has  his  own  reasons,  into 
which  we  need  not  now  enter.  They  are  not 
wholly  unconnected  with  South  African  poli- 
tics and  the  vengeances  of  that  dreadful  little 
dwarf  Zikali,  who  has  an  account  to  settle 
with  the  Zulu  chief  Cetawayo.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  Allan  finds  She  in  good  time,  and 
after  the  usual  adventures,  and  the  lady  is 
just  as  formidable  and  just  as  fascinating 
as  ever.  Incidentally  she  imparts  a  good 
deal  cf  her  philosophy  to  Allan,  and  here  we 
may  suspect  that  the  author's  interest  in  thai 
philosophy  is  not  wholly  a  fictional  one.  But 
the  average  reader  will  be  more  interested  in 
the  adventures  than  in  the  philosophy,  and  it 


may  be   said   that   the   adventures   are   of   the 
best  kind. 

She  and  Allan-.     By  H.    Rider  Haggard.      Xew 
York:  Longmans,   Green  &  Co.;  $2.25. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Radiant  Motherhood,"  by  Marie  Car 
michael  Slopes  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  a 
book  cf  exceptional  value  to  expectant  par- 
ents. The  author  is  eminently  qualified  by 
sympathy  as  well  as  by  science  and  her  work 
can    hardly   be   too    highly   commended. 

A  late  addition  to  the  National  Social 
Sciences  Series  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  is  "Rural  Problems 
in  the  United  Siates,"  by  James  E.  Boyle,  Ph. 
D-,  professor  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University.  The  work  is  fully  up  to 
the  standard  that  has  been  set  by  this  ad- 
mirable   series. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  "A  Short 
History  of  Russian  Literature,"  translated 
from  the  Russian  of  Shakhnovski.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  scholarly  and  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  Russian  literature  from  the  oldest 
monuments  of  Slavonic  speech  found  in  the 
"Ostromir  Gospel"  and  the  Czech  poem,  "Sud 
Liubusy,"  through  the  period  of  development 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  when  Rus- 
sian became  a  separate  literary  language, 
down  to  the  latest  writings  of  Budishchev. 
Chirikov,  Kuprin,  and  Ropshin.  The  price 
is   $2. 

Florence  G.  Fidler.  writing  an  explanatory 
foreword  to  her  "A  Handbook  of  Orchestra- 
tion," just  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
($2),  says:  "The  paramount  need  in  music 
teaching  at  the  present  time  is  the  training 
of  students  as  listeners.  In  order  to  listen 
intelligently  one  must  understand  the  language 
that  is  spoken.  The  principal  language  of  the 
music  of  today  is  that  of  the  orchestra.  An 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  or- 
chestration is,  then,  the  necessary  technical 
equipment  of  the  intelligent  listener."  The 
little  book  seems  to  be  admirably  clear  with 
its  musical  illustrations  in  the  text  and  its 
four  compass  charts. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 
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THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  booka 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
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San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SHORT   STORY  READERS. 


Xovel  readers  have  told  me  times  without 
number  (writes  A.  L.  Humphreys  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail)  that  they  do  not  care  for 
short  stories.  They  never  give  any  reason 
for  their  indifference,  and  it  is  quite  a  good 
rule   never  to   explain. 

I  will,  however,  at  once  break  that  rule, 
and  say  why  I  believe  that  the  practiced 
reader  of  fiction  does  not  care  for  short 
stories ;  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
lover  prefers  a  long  love  letter  from  his 
adored  to  getting  a  telegram.  He  can  dis- 
pense with  the  telegram,  but  the  letter  is 
essential. 

Love,  and  tremendous  love — love  complex, 
tangled,  and  passionate,  with  a  high-class 
murder  thrown  in  now  and  then — these  are 
the  things  I  find  people  read.  Now,  the  short 
story,  because  of  its  limited  canvas,  has  not 
a  chance  to  paint  the  intensities  and  com- 
plexities of  love  or  the  crimson  side  of  life. 
So  it  is  that  we,  being  a  nation  slow  in  the 
uptake  of  all  things,  and  very'  foolish  and 
prejudiced  in  several  things,  dismiss  the  short 
story  as  neither  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red 
herring. 

We  do  not  at  present  appear  to  be  edu- 
cated up  to  the  short  story.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  object  of  the  story,  be  it  long  or 
short,  is  to  amuse,  but  what  amuses  in  one 
mood  does  not  entertain  at  all  in  another 
frame   of  mind. 

The  short  story  needs  the  right  mood,  and 
there  should  be  books  for  every  mood.  I 
have  never  forgotten  a  humorous  short  story* 
by  Barry  Pain.  It  is  the  first  story  in  a 
shilling  volume  called  "Nothing  Serious."  It 
dealt  with  the  conversation  of  a  clever  flapper 
with  a  shop  assistant,  who  was  trying  to  sell 
her  a  pair  of  gloves.  I  still  love  the  flapper 
in  that  story,  and  after  first  reading  it  (this 
was  years  ago)  I  could  not  sleep  at  nights  for 
thinking  of  her. 

I  mention  this  because  I  believe  that  all 
first-class  short  stories  deal  with  trivial 
everyday  things.  They  never  get  so  far  as 
to  attempt  to  upset  morals,  or  even  to  inter- 
fere   with    the    public    security    of    the    realm. 


Fine  subjects  often  make  mediocre  books.  It 
was  Flaubert  who  said  to  Guy  de  Maupassant 
as  they  passed  a  cabstand:  "Young  man,  de- 
scribe   that    horse    so    as    to    distinguish    him 

!  from    every   other   horse   in    the  world    and    I 

1  shall  begin  to  believe  that  you  have  possibili- 

l  ties  as  a  writer." 

I  look  back  over  a  considerable  period,  and 
I    remember  the   success  of  many  fine   short 

I  stories — Richard  Harding  Davis'  "Gallagher," 
Andrew  Lang's  "In  the  Wrong  Paradise,'* 
Twain's  "Million-Pound  Bank  Note,"  Owen 
Wister's    "Specimen    Jones,"    Kipling's    "Cat 

;  That  Walked  by  Himself,"  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  others.  Finally  let  me  say  one  word 
as  to  the  success  of  Algernon  Blackwood  as 
a  writer  of  ghostly  and  psychic  short  stories. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  ghost  is  one 
of  the  most  enduring  figures  in  literature. 
You  meet  him  in  parchment  works  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  he  is  just  as  much  in 
evidence  today  in  the  freshly  printed  newly 
cut  magazines  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Writers  of  short  stories  will  do  well  not  to 
neglect  the  ghost. 

4>» 

The  ancient  Babylonian  women  painted 
their  cheeks  and  penciled  their  eyebrows,  ac- 
cording to  scientists  who  investigated  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  dwellings  of  that  period 
and  found  vases  showing  women  in  the"  act  of 
painting. 
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SEE  AMERICA  AS  ROYALTY  SEES  IT.     READ 

Across  America  with  the 
King    of    the    Belgians 

By  PIERRE  GOEMAERE 

One  gets  among  much  else  a  distinguished  Belgian  journalist's  idea  of  American  humor  as 
exhibited  in  the  movies;  the  pride  of  his  loyal  heart  in  America's  reception  of  his  adored 
King;  a  curious  story  of  how  prohibition  came  about;  comment  on  Pullmans,  Chicago,  the 
plains;  not  to  mention  American  morals  as  seen  bv  European  eyes,  etc.  And  his  delight  in 
California  would  satisfy   even   "a   native  son." 

$2.00.      Obtainable  at  any  bookstore  or  direct  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.         -         -         -        6S1  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

With  the  Belgian  King. 

The  visitors  who  write  books  about  us  are 
usually  so  confoundedly  polite.  We  are  never 
quite  sure  that  they  mean  what  they  say. 
Even  when  they  insert  a  word  of  criticism  we 
suspect  that  it  may  be  intended  only  to  give 
verisimilitude   to   the   remainder. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Pierre  Goemaere 
is  a  very  amiable  person.  He  accompanied 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  on  his  recent  trip 
through  America,  and  now  he  tells  us  all 
about  it  quite  charmingly.  We  may  not  be- 
lieve all  that  he  says,  not  even  the  most  com- 
placent of  us,  but  we  like  to  hear  it.  The 
translation  from  the  French  has  been  well 
done  by  Beatrice  Sorchan. 

Across  America  with  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians. By  Pierre  Goemaere.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 


The  Har«. 

In  an  age  of  so  many  moral  sanctities  it  is 
not  a  little  strange  that  our  novels  should  be 
so  saturated  with  sex.  How  sick  we  get  of  it, 
and  our  sickness  is  usually  taken  as  evidence 
that  we  want  more.  And  it  must  be  said  that 
the  greater  part  of  it  comes  from  English 
authors. 

But  here  is  a  novel,  and  a  good  one,  that 
is  free  from  the  taint.  That  may  be  because 
the  scene  is  placed  some  half-century  ago  in 
an  English  town.  They  had  their  caste  evils 
in  those  days  and  we  are  apt  to  look  back 
upon    them    contemptuously,    but    perhaps    the 


Read  BLASCO  IBANEZ*  novel 

THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN 
OF  THE  APOCALYPSE 

of  which  a  magnificent  screen 
version  is  now  being  produced. 

$2.  IS — at  any  bookstore 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Ave.,  N.Y. 


COAST    BANKER 

576  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
is  the  financial  paper  of  the  western  third 
of  the  United  States.  Subscription  price, 
§10.00  per  year.  Sample  copies  furnished 
free  of  charge  on  application.  Address  Cir- 
culation  Manager. 


Winter  Is  Passing 

but 

Spring  Nights 

Are  Chilly 

Is  not  a  properly  installed  heating 
system  a  necessary  part  of  your 
household  equipment? 

Why  not  consult  us?  Any  one  of 
the  gas-heating  systems  we  recom- 
mend can  be  readily  installed  in 
your  home.  Whether  the  building 
is  old  or  new  makes  no  difference. 
We  have  hundreds  of  satisfied  con- 
sumers using  our  guaranteed  heat- 
ing systems. 

For  a  practical  demonstration  of 
their  efficiency,  availability  and 
economy  we  invite  you  to  visit  our 

Industrial  Gas  and  House-Heating 
Laboratory 

241  Stevenson  Street. 
Between  Third  and  Fourth 

Our  house-heating  engineers  are  at 
your  service.  Their  advice  is  free 
of  charge. 

Or,  telephone  our 

GAS  SALES  BUREAU 
Sutter   140 

at  our  company's  headquarters, 
445  Sutter -Street 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

San  Francisco  Division 


caste  obsession  is  better  than  the  sex  obses- 
sion.    At  least  its  odor  is  not  so  offensive. 

The  hero  of  Mr.  Oldmeadow's  story  we 
have  already  met,  as  he  was  the  hero  also  of 
"Coggin."  But  he  is  now  a  man,  and  if  he 
has  been  born  to  lowly  estate  and  within  its 
almost  impassable  barriers  he  does  actually 
succeed  in  passing  them,  thanks  to  a  patron 
who  helps  him  to  fight  his  battles.  He  travels 
on  the  Continent,  meets  all  sorts  of  interest- 
ing people,  and  we  are  allowed  to  witness  a 
sort  of  spiritual  pilgrimage  that  ends  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  a  disappointment  to  some. 
but  that  is  at  least  manful  and  clean.  There 
is  no  need  to  compare  this  particular  hero 
with  some  other  and  more  modern  young  men 
whose  lives  have  been  the  subject  of  fictional 
treatment.  The  reader  will  do  this  for  him- 
self, and  he  may  decide  that  "the  old  is  bet- 
ter," in  spite  of  its  caste  and  the  social  in- 
equalities that  we  like  to  believe  have  been 
left  behind  us. 


The  Hare.     By  Ernest  Oldmcadow. 
The    Century    Company. 


New  York: 


Source  Book  in  Anthropology. 

Two  recent  contributions  to  the  Syllabus 
Series  of  the  University  of  California  are  a 
"Source  Book  in  Anthropology"  and  "Three 
Essays  on  the  Antiquity  and  Races  of  Man," 
the  former  by  A.  I.  Kroeber  and  T.  T.  Water- 
man, the  latter  by  Professor  Kroeber. 

The  contents  of  the  "Source  Book"  have 
been  selected  according  to  its  compilers  "for 
their  utility  in  stimulating  discussion."  To 
quote  further  from  the  preface :  "They  are 
included,  not  because  they  present  ultimate 
scientific  truth,  but  because  they  embody  facts 
and  interpretations  which  are  useful  for  the 
exercise  of  thought  on  some  of  the  larger 
problems   of   anthropology." 

The  collection  includes  papers  by  prac- 
tically all  the  important  anthropologists  from 
Herodotus  and  Lucretius  to  Darwin,  Huxley, 
and  Deniker,  and  covers  an  immense  variety 
of  subjects.  To  the  familiar  topics  of  the 
Stone  Age,  the  Mendelian  principles,  and  the 
races  of  Europe  are  added  more  recondite 
studies.  The  student  will  find  the  "Source 
Book  in  Anthropology"  a  compact  reference 
book — an  anthropological  library  in  one  vol- 
ume— as  well  as  a  stimulant  to  thought.  Not 
the  least  of  its  features  is  an  excellent  bib- 
liography. 

"Three  Essays  on  the  Antiquity  and  Races 
of  Man"  are  "The  History  of  Fossil  Man," 
"The  Beginnings  of  Human  Civilization,"  and 
"The  Division  of  Humanity  into  Races."  The 
pamphlet  constitutes  an  outline  of  anthro- 
pology.— R.  G. 

Source    Book    in    Anthropology.     By    A.    L. 
Berkeley 


Uni- 


Kroeber    and    T,    T.    Waterman, 
versity   of   California   Press;    $2.50. 

Three  Essays  on  the  Antiquity  and  Races  of 
Man.  By  A.  L.  Kroeber.  Berkeley:  University 
of   California    Press;    75    cents. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Mr.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  the  publisher,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  confusion  arising  from  the  in- 
discriminate interchange  of  the  terms  "re- 
print" and  "new  edition."  "The  term  'new 
edition,'  "  Mr.  Huebsch  says,  "is  used  loosely 
when  reprint  is  meant.  A  new  edition  con- 
notes changes  in  text,  new  material,  or 
elisions  or  corrections.  When  a  book  is  re- 
printed without  change  it  does  not  constitute 
a  new  edition,  but  a  reprint." 

The  next  volume  in  the  series  of  Leonard 
Merrick's  novels,  which  are  being  brought  out 
in  a  uniform  edition  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
will  be  "A  Chair  on  the  Boulevard,"  a  collec- 
tion of  short  stories  with  an  introduction  by 
A.  Neil  Lyons.  The  limited  edition  will  ap- 
pear, probably  early  in  April,  and  the  popular 
edition,  as  usual,  a  fortnight  later. 

Viscount  Bryce,  while  avowing  himself  as 
a  rule  opposed  to  the  early  publication  of  biog- 
raphies of  great  men,  is  glad  that  no  such 
rule  was  adhered  to  by  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop 
with  respect  to  his  "Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
His  Time"  (Scribners).  The  British  states- 
man and  author,  in  a  discussion  of  Mr. 
Bishop's  book  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
points  out  that  the  principal  objection  to 
early  biographies — the  danger  of  hurting  the 
sensibilities  of  the  living — does  not  exist  in 
this    instance. 

The  complete  works  of  Turgenev,  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Garnett,  were  published  last 
week  in  this  country.  There  are  fifteen  vol- 
umes in  the  new  "library"  edition,  a  posses- 
sion to  be  coveted  by  all  who  know  Turgenev 
and   are   interested  in   Russian   literature. 


New  Books  Received. 

Rural  Problems  in  the  United  States.  By 
James  H.  Boyle,  Ph.  D.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&    Co. 

Issued    in    the  National    Social    Science    Series. 

Invalid     Europe.      By     Alfred     F.     Seligsberg. 
New   York:    Boni   &   Liveright;    $1.75. 
A   diagnosis. 

Government  War  Contracts.  By  J.  Franklin 
Crowell,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity   Press. 

Preliminary  economic  studies  of  the  war. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  William  Petcrfield  Trent,  M.  A., 
LL.    D.,    John    Erskine,    Ph.    D.,    Stuart    P.    Sher- 


man, Ph.  D.,  and  Carl  Van  Doren,  Ph.  D.  Vol- 
umes III  and  IV.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Later    national    literature. 

Blind    Mice.      By    C.    Kay    Scott.      New    York: 
George  H.   Doran   Company;    $2. 
A  novel. 

Economic  Protectionism.  By  Josef  Grunzel. 
Edited  by  Eugen  von  Philippovich,  New  York: 
The    Clarendon    Press. 


Endowment    for    Inter- 


Issued    in    the    Carnegie 
national    Peace. 

From  Out  the  Vasty  Deep.  By  Mrs.  Belloc 
Lowndes.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $1.90. 

A  novel. 


The  Eye   Witness.      By   Eric  Levison. 
apolis:    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.75. 
A    detective    story. 


Indian- 


Written    and    illustrated    by 
New    York:     Boni    &    Live- 


What  David  Did. 
Helen  S.  Woodruff. 
right;    $1.75. 

"Love   letters  of   two   babies." 

The    Man    in    the    Dark.      Ey    Albert    Payson 
Terhune.     New  York:   E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $2. 
A  novel. 

Kriloff's  Fables.  By  C.  Fillingham  Coxwell, 
M.   D.      New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $2. 

Translated  from  the  Russian  in  the  original 
metres. 

Snow    Over    Eden.      By    Thomas    Moult.      New 
York:  George  H.   Doran    Company;   $2. 
A  novel. 

Three  Essays  on  the  Antiquity  and  Races  of 


Man.      By    A.    L.    Kroeber.      Berkeley:    University 
of    California    Press;    75    cents. 

Issued  in  the  University  of  California  Syllabus 
Series. 

A  Handbook  of  Orchestration.  By  Florence 
G.  Fidler.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 

With  musical  illustrations  and  four  compass 
charts. 

Source  Book  in  Anthropology.  Edited  by  A. 
L.  Kroeber  and  T.  T.  Waterman.  Berkeley:  Uni- 
versity   of    California    Press. 

University  of  California  Syllabus  Series,  Effo. 
118. 

Charles  Baudelaire.     By  Arthur  Symons.    New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &   Co.;    $6. 
A  study. 

The  Fur   Trade  of   America.      By  Agnes   Laut. 
New  York:  The   Macmillan   Company;  $6. 
All  about   furs.      With   illustrations. 

Our  Family  Affairs.     By  E.   F.   Benson.      New 
York:    George   H.    Doran    Company;    $4. 
Autobiography. 


Fur  seal  hunting  in  the  summertime  off  the 
coast  of  Washington  is  restricted  to  the  Quil- 
layute,  Ozette,  and  Makah  tribes  of  Indians, 
whose  rights  are  guaranteed  by  a  treaty 
signed  ten  years  ago  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,   Russia,  and  Japan. 


Forest  examiners  cruising  timber  in  the 
Deschutes  National  Forest  of  Oregon  dis- 
covered a  tunnel-shaped  cave  more  than  a 
mile  in  length. 


Can  the  West 
Supply  the  World' s 
Hospitals  ? 

There's  a  new  industry  at  the  feet  of  San  Francisco.  It  has  grown  up  over- 
night— grown  quietly,  almost  unnoticed;  grown  phenomenally,  beyond  com- 
parison. There  are  8000  hospitals  in  America,  and  many  thousand  abroad. 
Their  purchases  run  into  billions.  Years  ago  they  bought  everywhere.  Now 
they  are  confining  themselves  to  as  few  sources  as  possible — the  hospital  supply 
companies. 

Reid  Bros.  Inc.  pioneered  this  field.    The  Company  started 

in  Seattle  on  a  few  hundred  dollars  capital  twelve  years  ago. 

Today  Reid  Bros.  Inc.  is  the  largest  company  in  the  world 

selling  direct  to  hospitals.     A  new  $250,000  factory  will  be 

built  in  San  Francisco  this  year. 


Number  four 

of 

series 

on 

hospital 

supply 

business 


Go  into  the  mountains  of  Mongolia;  down  into  Africa; 
far  back  into  India — go  to  Persia,  to  Siani,  to  Turkey,  to 
Arabia — or  to  Mexico,  to  Chile,  the  Argentine,  Peru, 
Panama;  to  Alaska,  Siberia,  Canada — and  everywhere  you 
will  find  hospitals,  and  in  them  supplies  bearing  the  name  of 
Reid  Bros.  Inc. 

Some  of  this  business  has  been  wrested  from  the  French, 
some  from  Norway,  much  from  England,  and  a  great  deal 
from  the  Germans  during  the  late  controversy. 

Consider  the  mailing  list  this  company  has,  and  is  compiling. 
There's  not  another  like  it  in  the  world.  It  was  gathered  at 
tremendous  cost  and  in  many  ways.  First,  from  the  names 
sent  in  by  traveling  representatives  of  the  company;  then 
from  other  lists,  from  directories,  and  from  every  source  pos- 
sible. Today  it  contains  the  names  of  more  than  7000  hos- 
pitals and  20,000  doctors. 

By  the  help  of  this  list,  Reid  Bros.'  goods  have  become 
standard  all  over  the  United  States.  The  business  opened 
up  has  been  double  what  the  company  could  accommodate, 
despite  its  own  tremendous  growth.  Today  the  prestige  of 
Reid  Bros,  is  established  among  these  thousands,  and  they  are 
calling,  incessantly  calling — calling  for  our  standard  supplies, 
for  other  things  we  must  job,  for  still  others  we  must,  and 
will,  prepare  to  make. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  Reid  Bros.  The  limited  amounts  of  stock  issued 
in  the  past  have  always  been  bought  up  by  customers  of  the  company,  by  em- 
ployees, by  financiers  acquainted  with  the  business.  The  stock  is  first  pre- 
ferred 8  per  cent,  cumulative,  non-assessable,  participating  up  to  12  per  cent. 
Some  years  it  earns  10  per  cent,  some  12.  Banks  have  loaned  up  to  80  per  cent, 
of  face  value.  Stockholders  desiring  to  sell  have  always  been  able  to  get  full 
par  value  and  accrued  interest  within  30  days.  Assets  of  the  company  are 
more  than  three  times  the  value  of  all  outstanding  preferred  stock,  including 
this  issue.    The  present  issue  of  stock  is  $100,000,  par  value  $100  a  share. 

REID  BROS.,  Inc.       91-99  Drumm  St,  S.  F. 

Branches  at 
Seattle         Vancouver         Tokyo         San  Francisco 

For  information  phone  Douglas  1381  or  place  your  name  below  and  mail  to 

above  address 


Name.  .  . 

Address. 
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wedding  festivities  so  pervasive,  and  entered 
into  with  such  spirit  by  the  whole  company 
that  exhilaration  is  the  sustained  mood;  a 
mood  to  which  the  admirably  sustained  tempo 
and  lively  character  of  the  instrumental  score 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  George  Edwards 
greatly  contributed. 


"LITTLE  EYOLF.' 


"GIROFLE-GIROFLA." 

This  sparkling  opera  bouffe,  the  work  of 
the  composer  of  "La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot" 
and  half  a  dozen  other  popular  works  of  the 
kind,  proves  itself  well  worthy  a  revival.  In- 
deed there  are  innumerable  stage  pieces,  mu- 
sical or  otherwise,  that  after  an  honorable 
career  on  the  stage,  have  been  relegated  to 
undeserved  retirement.  That  is  one  of  the 
disadvantages  of  contributing  to  the  huge  vol- 
ume of  works  for  the  stage;  the  rapidity  with 
which   they  exhaust  public  attention. 

The  revival  last  year  both  by  the  Players 
and  the  French  Theatre  of  "Les  Cloches  de 
Corneville"  demonstrated  once  more  how  well 
worthy  these  old  opera  bouffes  are  of  preser- 
vation. In  Paris,  indeed,  they  have  them 
constantly  on  tap  at  one  of  the  theatres,  and 
old  Lecocq,  who  died,  fortunately  for  him,  two 
or  three  years  before  the  war  began,  could,  if 
he  wished,  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
modern  public  laugh  and  acclaim  his  operettas. 
No  doubt  Lecocq  was  indebted  to  Offen- 
bach for  knowing  .in  what  paths  to  direct  his 
talent.  He  was  one  of  the  most  talented  of 
Offenbach's  disciples,  and  not  only  the  old 
guard,  reliving,  as  they  listened  to  the  ex- 
hilarating melodies,  the  sensation  of  feeling 
the  wine  of  youth  bubbling  in  their  veins,  but 
the  youthful  generation  enjoyed  the  lively  re- 
cital of  Don  Bolero's  woes  and  the  gayly  ex- 
pressive character  of  the  music. 

The  French,  of  course,  always  carry  off  the 
risque  situations  resulting  from  the  mix-up 
over  the  brides  with  an  airy,  evasive  grace 
which  they  call  "spirituelle."  The  Americans, 
however,  handle  them  with  an  effect  of  inno- 
cent gaucheries  which  gives  them  an  entirely 
different  complexion.  And  in  any  case  the 
ingenious  complications,  the  procession  of 
provocative  situations,  maintain  an  unfailing 
flow,  and  we  find  ourselves  chuckling  over  the 
story  and  almost  joining  in  the  irresistible 
choruses. 

Xo  one  who  likes  opera  bouffe  could  fail  to 
enjoy  the  piece,  whether  they  belonged  to  the 
past  or  the  present  generation.  What  the  per- 
formers lack  in  the  well-polished  art  of  fin- 
ished stage  experts  they  make  up — or  par- 
tially, at  any  rate — in  the  freshness  of  spirit 
and  bubbling  happiness  with  which  they  attack 
their  task.  Both  principals  and  chorus  show 
this  unflagging  joy  in  their  work,  and  the 
spirit  flows  out  over  the  footlights  and  wakes 
a  lively  response  in  the  auditors. 

Miriam  Elkus'  fresh  voice  and  roguish  smile 
lent  innocent  beguilement  to  the  charms  of 
the  two  sister-brides.  Nelson  C.  McGee  made 
an  irresistible  bridegroom  of  Marasquin  and 
sang  the  part  well.  Jane  Parent  and  Reginald 
Travers  invested  the  roles  of  the  manoeuvring 
parents  with  the  traditional  spirit  of  opera 
bouffe.  and  Benjamin  Purrington  made  Mour- 
zouk  Moorishly  picturesque;  vocally  effective, 
anl  bouffically  terrifying.  Virginia  Rucker  and 
Frederic  Hirschler  were  a  taking  young  pair, 
and  the  chorus — I  counted  fifty  on  the  stage 
during  the  wedding — gave  a  delightful  effect 
in  the  freshness  and  strength  of  their  voices, 
of  youthful  gayety,  and  the  joy  of  life. 

In  fact  this  is  a  characteristic  of  the  per- 
formance;  the  joy  of  life;  for  the  wedding 
festivities  are  at  all  times  either  impending 
or  in  mirthful  evidence,  the  enamored  bride- 
grooms woo  their  elusive  brides,  and  cham- 
pagne sparkles  in  glasses  as  those  merry 
blades  ply  the  willing  bride  with  the  wine  of 
gayety. 

So  gayety  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
thing,  and  while  one  can  look  through  the 
American  presentation  of  the  piece  and  di- 
vine the  racial  differences  that  would  be  made 
by  French  artists,  yet  the  lively  ingenuity  of 
the  story  is  such,   and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
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This  play  of  Ibsen's,  presented  at  the  Main- 
land this  week,  is  rarely  acted  because  of  the 
lack  of  action  in  the  last  two  of  its  tbree  acts. 
The  theme,  however,  which  is  a  marital  prob- 
lem caused  by  the  conflict  between  parental 
responsibility  and  the  absorption  in  the  en- 
grossing love-passion  of  Rita  and  Alfred,  the 
parents  of  Little  Eyolf,  is  so  absorbing  that 
the  interest  scarcely  flags.  Ibsen  was  a  won- 
derful searcher  of  the  human  heart  and 
"Little  Eyolf"  is  a  remarkable  psychological 
drama ;  or  document,  one  almost  puts  it,  be- 
cause the  last  two  acts  are  practically  given 
over  to  discussion  between  the  bereaved  par- 
ents. 

It  is  in  the  first  act  that  the  dramatic  in- 
stinct of  Ibsen  was  demonstrated  in  the  re- 
markable scene  of  the  Rat  Wife.  Here  sym- 
bolism played  its  part,  although,  as  in  the 
Maeterlinck  dramas,  it  is  read  between  the 
lines,  and  the  literal  mind  can  overlook  it. 
The  Rat  Wife  is  a  deeply  symbolic  figure. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  of  Ibsen's  interpreters 
it  stands  for  Death,  although  a  rather  inspired 
reading  makes  her  the  visible  expression  of 
the  selfishness  of  the  parents,  which  indirectly 
caused  Little  Eyolf  to  drown. 

Like  the  majority  of  symbolists  Ibsen  was 
reserved  about  his  ultimate  meanings,  and  re- 
fused to  give  enlightenment.  But  the  sym- 
bolism of  Little  Eyolf  has  no  such  baffling 
retreats  as  that,  for  instance,  of  "The  Master 
Builder,"  which  could  ba.ne  a  most  profound 
metaphysician ;  as  it  has  done,  no  doubt, 
many    times. 

There  is  a  lot  of  simple  symbolism  in 
"Little  Eyolf" :  the  mountain  peaks,  for  in- 
stance, to  which  Alfred  has  retreated,  typi- 
fying spiritual  renunciation.  Alfred's  book 
about  human  responsibilities  serves  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  evading  his  individual  responsibili- 
ties toward  Eyolf,  the  "little  wounded  sol- 
dier." "The  great,  open  eyes,"  the  floating 
crutch,  "the  green  and  gold  forests,"  that 
lonely  pathway  to  which  Engineer  Borghein^ 
makes  wistful  allusion,  these  and  other  re- 
curring phrases  are  the  language  of  sym- 
bolism. 

Rita  uses  it  in  her  reproachful  reference  to 
the  champagne  on  the  table,  and  Alfred  in  the 
expression  of  his  perhaps  purely  selfish  long- 
ing for  the  mountain  peaks. 

Rita,  with  her  opulent  beauty  and  her  pas- 
sionately monopolizing  heart,  is  a  striking 
figure.  She  is  not  the  kind  of  wife  that  hus- 
bands habitually  turn  away  from.  Indeed, 
more  than  one  of  the  male  commentators  on 
the  piece  have  rebelled  toward  Ibsen's  coldly 
austere  attitude  toward  the  married  lovers, 
and  no  doubt  regard  Alfred  as  a  cold-blooded 
pedant  unworthy  of  the  richly  beautiful  prize 
he  has  drawn. 

Ibsen,  however,  concerned  with  showing 
how  a  voluptuous  egotist  of  Rita's  nature  can 
abase  the  spiritual  heights  toward  which  Al- 
fred's soul  yearns,  reveals  Asta  as  Alfred's 
real  mate;  Asta  who,  in  learning  that  the 
mysteriously  troubling  bond  between  her  and 
Alfred  is  not  that  of  brother  and  sister,  sac- 
rifices herself  that  the  wedded  pair  may  at- 
tain   peace. 

That  Ibsen  solved  the  problem  by  imprison- 
ing Rita's  opulent  nature  in  a  round  of  self- 
sacrificing  duties  we  can  scarcely  feel.  But 
ethically  the  play  has  an  ending  that  is  pleas- 
ing to  those  who  prefer  to  have  the  problem 
solved. 

Mr.  Maitlnnd  and  Maty  Morris  played  the 
roles  of  the  married  pair  and  Muriel  Valli 
and  Albert  Morrison  those  of  the  secondary 
couple,  the  quartet  pleasing  much  by  their 
intelligent  entrance  into  the  spirit  of  this 
soul    drama. 

Mai-j-  Morris,  by  the  way,  struck  the  right 
note  in  her  costume  of  rose-colored  brocade. 
with  which,  evidently,  she  wished  to  suggest 
that  rich  pleasure-lovingness  and  emotional 
warmth  of  Rita's  complex  nature.  She  looked 
particularly  handsome  in  it  and  in  the  young 
mothers  later,  contrasting  mourning  she 
carried  herself  with  a  pictorial  effectiveness 
that  held  the  eye. 

One  rather  trembled  at  seeing  that  a  male 
player  was  entrusted  with  the  role  of  the 
Rat  Wife,  but  Thomas  Miller  was  successful 
both  in  his  impersonation  of  the  old  woman 
and  in  his  reading  of  the  lines,  and  little 
Billy  Pearce  was  quite  acceptable  as  Little 
Eyolf. 


Grecian,  Indian,  Hindu,  and  Japanese  sug- 
gestions were  given  in  turn,  the  first  number 
presenting  Ruth  St.  Denis  as  the  beautiful 
Greek  poetess,  Sappho,  supplicating  Aphro- 
dite, with  offerings  of  music,  dancing,  and 
flowers,  to  crown  her  love  for  Phaon  with 
success.  Poetry,  also,  was  added  to  the  union 
of  arts,  and  as  Miss  St.  Denis  has  a  musical 
voice  and  speech  and  her  utterances  were 
characterized  by  the  graceful  ease  and  agree- 
able expressiveness  of  one  entirely  accus- 
tomed to  stage  dialogue,  the  surprised  au- 
dience surrendered  itself  to  the  pleasures  of 
a   three-sided   aesthetic    enjoyment. 

The    second    part    of    the    programme    was 
given     over     to     detached     numbers,     one     of 
which   showed  Miss  St.  Denis  as  an   Oriental 
dancer   at  the   court   of   King  Ahasuerus.      In 
the    "Dance    Impromptu"    she    took    off    the 
tough     girl     with     considerable     humor,     Ted 
Shawn  also   contributing  a   dance   of   satirical 
purport- 
Many  of  her  admirers,  no  doubt,  have  seen 
Ruth     St-     Denis'     graceful     and     expressive 
"Legend  of  the  Peacock,"  in  which  the  dancer  1 
so   subtly   blends   into   one   the   characteristics 
of    the    bird    of    vanity    and    of    a    luxurious  j 
princess.     This  favorite  dance — or,  rather,  se-  j 
ries  of  postures — was  also  given. 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  programme, 
however,  was  the  third  part,  which  was  a 
Japanese  suite  of  music  and  poetry.  Among 
the  detached  numbers  was  a  superb  "spear 
dance  Japanesque."  given  with  splendid  mus- 
cular freedom  and  with  fine  dramatic  fire  by 
Ted  Shawn,  who  was  made  up  to  look  like  a 
fierce  and  imposing  Japanese  warrior. 

The  ceremony  of  the  flower  arrangement 
was  beautiful  in  every  respect  except  that 
"the  famous  viran" — who  we  suppose  to  be  a 
geisha,  as  those  lovely  ministrants  to  pleasure 
are  trained  in  flower  arrangement — presented 
a  most  scanty  and  ineffective  arrangement  of 
the  lovely  fruit  blossoms,  stripping  the  twigs 
of  their  lateral  growth  in  a  way  that  a  true 
Japanese  flower  arranger  never  would  have 
countenanced. 

The  "Impressions  of  a  Japanese  Tragedy" 
was,  dramatically,  the  crown  and  apex  of  the 
programme.  In  this  brief  sketch  Miss  St. 
Denis  represented  an  old  servitor  and  Ted 
Shawn  a  Japanese  gentleman  of  high  degree 
— perhaps  an  emperor — whose  wrath  is  ter- 
rible because  his  heir  has  been  stolen.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  impression  given,  the  dialogue 
— which  was  recited  with  all  the  abandon  of 
tragedy — being  given   entirely  in  Japanese. 

In  this  brief  sketch  the  spirit  of  tragedy  is 
invoked,  the  two  performers  playing  most  im- 
pressively the  roles,  respectively,  of  the  mag- 
nificent and  kingly  executioner  and  the  feeble 
old  woman  whose  life  is  forfeit  for  her 
crime.  This,  of  course,  is  all  guesswork 
Perhaps  she  was  devotedly  guarding  the  child 
from  the  murderous  wrath  of  a  rival  prince  ; 
but  no  ;  the  anger  of  the  mighty  prince  was 
too   righteous   in   its  effect. 

This  surprisingly  versatile  pair  have  con- 
trived with  the  simplest  of  aids  to  make  each 
setting  beautiful.  In  the  "Garden  of  Sappho" 
a  slim  girl,  appropriately  whitened,  repre- 
sented the  marble  Aphrodite,  while  a  large 
screen,  beautifully  simple  in  design,  supplied 
the   Japanese  background   for   the   tragedy. 

Miss  St.  Denis'  and  Ted  Shawn's  Japanese 
costumes  are  feasts  for  the  eye  in  the  beauty 
of    their    coloring    and    design.      Craig    Wood 


was  a  graceful  Phaon  to  Ruth  St.  Denis' 
Sappho — some  fragments  of  whose  authentic 
poems  are  used  in  the  spoken  parts — and  Ann 
Thompson  and  Homer  Grunn  contributed 
music  of  a  quality  to  blend  with  the  artistic 
beauty  of  the   whole. 


"L'AMI  FRITZ." 


This  charming  pastoral  idyll  first  known  in 
story  form  as  the  work  of  those  two  long- 
dead  collaborators,  Erckmann  and  Chatrjan, 
has  become  a  classic,  for  it  tenderly  enshrines 
a  mode  of  life  and  a  type  of  woman  that 
more  and  more  belong  to  the  past.  Probably 
the  war,  and  factories,  and  overalls  have 
knocked  out  the  last  remnants  of  maidens  like 
Suzel. 

But  the  dutiful  Alsatian  remains  the  ideal, 
no  doubt,  of  many  Frenchmen.  Gentle,  duti- 
ful, self-effacing,  loving,  yet  capable,  Suzel  is 
the  making  of  the  model  wife,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  men  who  wish  for  a  wife  a  capable 
and   affectionate   doormat. 

The  Japanese  turn  women  like  Suzel,  and 
admirable  maids  they  make,  before  America 
goes  to  their  heads.  Women  of  that  type  fit 
admirably  into  drama,  for  Suzel's  is  a  win- 
some and  appealing  figure,  especially  when 
parental  authority  is  going  to  propel  her  into 
an  unwelcome  marriage. 

This  play  the  Ferriers  have  been  presenting 
at  "La  Gaite  Fran^aise"  with  a  competent 
cast,  charming  young  Mile.  Pairriere  enacting 
the  role  of  Suzel  and  heroically  wearing  tin 
hideous  Alsatian  headdress.  Mr.  Andre  Fer- 
rier  plays  Gobus,  that  engaging  lover  of  good 
cheer.  All  of  the  other  roles  are  well  played, 
the  setting  is  adequate  and  illustrative  of  the 
Ferriers'  ingenuity,  and  the  dinner  consumed 
on  the  stage  causes  the  audience  to  lick 
chops  with  gustatory  sympathy.  The  French 
spoken,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  untaintei 
V>y  the  American  accent.  Mr.  Ferrier  bavin] 
secured  a  group  of  players  who  are  highly 
satisfactory  in  this  very  important  detail. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
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A  contrivance  to  pump  fish  from  a  purse  net 
to  the  hold  of  a  fishing  vessel  has  been  in- 
vented. The  fish  are  pumped  through  a  large 
rubber  tube  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel  and  dis- 
charged upon  an  inclined  plane  of  wire  mesh 
from  which  they  slide  into -the  hold,  the  water 
running  through  the  mesh   and  into  the  sea. 


The  miners  of  Germany  are  wearing   boon 
made  of  sheet-metal  and  solder. 
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COMBINING  THE  ARTS. 


Ruth  St.  Denis  and  Ted  Shawn  are  giving 
once-a-week  Friday  matinees  at  the  Players 
Theatre,  covering  a  period  of  a  month.  Last 
Friday's  entertainment  was,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pecteu,  artistically  beautiful,  and  as  each  per- 
formance is  to  be  different,  no  doubt  last 
Friday's  good-sized  audience  will  be  nu- 
merically duplicated. 


Unfailing 

Uniformity 

Every  great  organization  has  a  motif — a  big, 
dominating  idea  that  is  reflected  and  repre- 
sented in  every  action  of  every  worker.  And 
what  is  this  idea  as  applied  to  Sperry  Prod- 
ucts? Simply  this:  unfailing  uniformity! 
Every  sack  of  Sperry  Floui — every  Red  Pack- 
age of  Sperry  Cereals — must  adhere,  day  in 
and  day  out,  to  this  rigorous  standard  of 
quality  and  uniformity. 


Sperry  Flour  Co. 

U.  S.  A. 

12  mills  and  48  distributing 
points  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
in  the  in  term  oun  tain  territory. 
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The  Columbia  Theatre. 

Harry  Mestayer  comes  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre  Monday  in  Ibsen's  "The  Wild 
Duck."  Since  the  experience  of  some  years 
ago  Mestayer  has  risen  to  the  point  San 
Franciscans  predicted  and  expected  of  him. 
There  will  be  a  good  many  "I  knew  him 
whens"  in  Monday  night's  audience,  and 
Mestayer  will  enjoy  it  quite  as  much  as  the 
home  folks.  The  opening  performance  will 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  reunion  of  old  friends, 
for  hundreds  of  them  are  planning  on  giving 
him   an  enthusiastic  reception. 

The  appearance  of  Mestayer  is  doubly  in- 
teresting for  the  reason  that  San  Franciscans 
will  see  him  in  a  part  which  he  made  famous 
in  New  York,  but  which  he  has  never  played 
outside  that  city — the  part  of  Rialmar  Ekdal, 
the  photographer,  leading  character  in  "The 
Wild    Duck." 

.  A  dash  of  added  interest  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  little  Mary  McAlister,  thirteen-year- 
old  co-star  with  Mestayer,  will  make  her  first 
San  Francisco  appearance  in  the  role  of 
Hedvig. 

As  an  Ibsen  play  always  needs  an  excep- 
tionally strong  cast,  Thomas  Wilkes,  under 
whose  direction  Mestayer  and  Miss  McAlister 
are  appearing,  has  surrounded  the  stars  with 
a  number  of  well-known  actors,  among  them 
being  John  H.  Elliott,  Edith  Lambert,  Rosa- 
monde  Joyselle,  William  Quinn,  Albert  Knott, 
Fred  W.  Strong,  and  Jack  Pendleton. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 

D.    W.    Griffith's    "Way    Down    East,"   now 

playing  at  the  Curran  Theatre,  will  come  to 

a  close  next  Saturday  night.    With  the  present 

return    engagement    and    its    former    showing 


MON„  WED.,   FRI.   NIGHTS 
Bill    of    Three    One-Act    Plays 


A  NIGHT  AT  THE  INN Lord  Dunsany 

THE  HIDDEN  POOL Chas.  C.  Dobie 

SUPPRESSED  DESIRES Susan  Glaspell 


TUESDAY    EVE.    &    SATURDAY    MAT. 
Wondrous   Revival   of  Lecocq's  Opera 

"GIROFLE-GIROFLA" 

With    Miriam    Elkus,    Reginald    Travers,    Jane 

Parent,     Ben     Purrington,     Nelson 

McGee  and  Chorus  of  40 

THURSDAY  &   SATURDAY  EYES. 
Eugene  O'Neill's  Greatest   Play 

"THE  EMPEROR  JONES" 


NEXT  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,   3   P.   M. 

RUTH  ST.  DENIS— TED  SHAWN 

In  Program  of  Dance,  Music  and  Poetry 
All    seats   on    sale    at    Sherman,    Clay    &    Co.'?. 


CHICAGO  GRAND 
OPERA  COMPANY 

MARY  GARDEN,  General  Director 
SAN    FRANCISCO    SEASON 

Management— SELBY    C.    OPPENHEIMER 

CIVIC  AUDITORIUM 

Two  Weeks  Beginning 
Monday  Night,  April  11, 1921 

SEATS  NOW  ON  SALE 

at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.     Mail 

orders    must    include    money    order    or    check 

for    full    value   tickets    plus    war    tax    of    10%. 

Send     self-addressed     and     stamped     envelope. 

"THE  GREATEST  ARTISTS 

IN  THE  GREATEST  OPERAS  " 

Orchestra  of  70 — Eallet — Chorus  of  75 

MONDAY,  APRIL   11th 

OTELLO— Rosa       Raisa,       Charles       Marshall, 

Rimini. 

TUESDAY.  APRIL  12th 
CARMEN — Mary     Garden,     Muratore,     Eakla- 
noff. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL   13th 
TRAVIATA — Frieda    Hempel,    Bond,     Rimini. 

THURSDAY,    APRIL    14th 
AMORE     DEI     TRE     RE— Garden,      Edward 
Johnson,  Baklanoff,  Lazzari. 

FRIDAY,    APRIL    15th 
TROYATORE — Raisa,    Yan    Gordan,    Lamont, 
Rimini. 

SATURDAY    MATINEE,    APRIL    16th 
MARTHA— Hempel,    Bonci,    Lazzari. 

SATURDAY  NIGHT,  APRIL   16th 
FAUST— Garden,  Muratore,   Dufranne. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  18th 
RIGOLETTO— Hempel,   Bonci,   Rimini. 

TUESDAY,   APRIL   19th 
CAVALLERIA— Raisa,    Lamont,    Defrere. 
PAGLIACCI — Muratore,    Rimini,    Maxwell. 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    20th 
THAIS — Garden,    Martin,    Dufranne. 
THURSDAY.  APRIL  21st 
LOHENGRIN    (in    English)— Raisa,   Yan    Gor- 
dan, Johnson,   Baklanoff. 

FRIDAY,   APRIL  22d 
ELISIR    D'AMORE— Hempel,    Bonci,    Rimini. 

SATURDAY  MATINEE,  APRIL  23d 
MONNA    VANNA— Garden,    Muratore,    Bakla- 
noff. 
SATURDAY   NIGHT,   APRIL  23d 
TOSCA — Raisa,  Johnson,   Rimini. 
Prices — $7.50,  $5,  $3,  $2.     War  Tax  10%  extra. 


here  "Way  Down  East"  will  have  had  a  nine 
weeks'  engagement  in  San  Francisco.  In 
picking  his  cast  Mr.  Griffith  gathered  together 
the  best  players  known  to  both  the  screen 
and  the  stage,  including  such  players  as 
Lillian  Gish,  Richard  Barthelmess,  Mary  Hay, 
Lowell  Sherman,  Vivia  Ogden,  Burr  Mc- 
intosh, Creighton  Hale,  Mrs.  Morgan  Bel- 
mont, Edgar  Nelson,  George  Neville,  and 
many   other   well-known    favorites. 

Matinees  will  be  given  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  only. 

Marjorie  Rambeau  will  be  the  next  attrac- 
tion at  the  Curran,  beginning  Sunday  night, 
April  3d.  

The  MaltlandPlayhouse. 

"Green  Stockings,"  the  comedy  so  success- 
fully played  in  the  East  by  Margaret  Anglin, 
will  be  offered  this  coming  week  at  the  Mait- 
land   Playhouse. 

"Green  Stockings"  is  an  entertaining  stage 
story  with  a  laugh  in  every  line  and  situations 
so  droll  they  can  not  but  be  interesting.  The 
story  has  to  do  with  the  custom  in  one 
family  of  requiring  the  eldest  daughter,  un- 
less she  herself  is  engaged,  of  appearing  at 
the  wedding  of  any  younger  sister  clad  in 
green  stockings.  The  custom  palls  on  the 
eldest  in  the  family,  who  pretends  an  engage- 
ment of  her  own  and  chooses  a  name  from 
the  army  list  as  that  of  her  intended  hus- 
band. She,  perforce,  writes  letters,  one  o'f 
which  a  mischievous  sister  mails.  It  happens 
this  letter  falls  into  the  hands  of  an  army 
officer.  His  name  published  in  the  death 
list,  there  is  mourning  in  the  "Green  Stock- 
ings"   family. 

But  the  army  man  was  not  dead,  and  later 
in  the  story,  his  curiosity  aroused,  comes 
seeking  information  as  to  the  author  of  the 
charming  letter.  Of  course  it  all  conies  out 
right  in  the  end  with  the  wedding  bells. 

Ibsen's  "Little  Eyolf"  has  attracted  much 
attention  this  week  and  will  close  with  the 
Saturday    matinee    and    evening   performance. 


The  Orpheum. 

Alice  Lloyd's  coming  to  San  Francisco  is 
always  an  event.  Miss  Lloyd  has  just  ar- 
rived from  London  for  a  brief  American 
tour.  Her  songs  are  better  than  ever  and 
she  is  reported  to  be  in  splendid  form. 

One  of  vaudeville's  best-known  teams,  Will 
M.  Cressy  and  Blanche  Dayne,  is  also  on  the 
new  bill.  These  two  Orpheum  favorites  will 
offer  Cressy's  new  classic,  "Town  Hall  To- 
night." All  the  old  accoutrements  are  there 
— the  tin  reflectored  footlights,  the  tiny 
dressing-rooms,  the  distorted  scenery,  and  the 
"Little  Giant  Orchestra."  These  familiar  sur- 
roundings are  incorporated  in  the  intensely 
human  "Town  Hall  Tonight,"  which  Cressy 
and   Dayne    will   depict. 

Williams  and  Wolfus,  who  make  buffoonery 
a  high  art,  will  introduce  their  mixture  of 
mirth  and  melody  entitled  "Soup  to  Nuts." 
Each  sentence  spoken  by  these  reputable 
comedians  is  good  for  a  hearty  laugh. 

A  potpourri  of  comedy,  song,  dance,  and 
impersonation  is  to  be  the  offering  of  Bert 
and  Betty  Wheeler.  "In  Bits  of  Everything" 
their    net    is    rightly    termed. 

A  discussion  of  nearly  everything  discuss- 
able is  "Nothing  on  the  Level,"  the  breezy 
contribution  which  Ralph  Ash  and  Sam 
Hyams  will  offer. 

The  exceptional  Oscar  Mirano  Trio  is  to 
present  a  genuine  thriller.  The  work  of  these 
three  men-  is  hazardous,  but  nevertheless  is 
executed  with  the  ease  usually  found  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Paul  Nolan  and  company,  introducing  "The 
Jesting  Swede,"  are  a  pair  who  are  exception- 
ally clever  and  decidedly  novel.  Their  com- 
edy  really  is   funny. 

Bobby  O'Neill  and  his  four  queens  of  this 
week's  show  are  to  continue  dealing  a  good 
hand  in  the  enjoyment  next  week.  They  are 
the   one  act  of  this  week  to   remain. 


Chicago  Grand  Opera  Association. 
Frieda  Hempel  comes  to  this  city  with  the 
Chicago    Opera  Association   for  a  two   weeks' 
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engagement  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  beginning 
April  11th,  under  the  management  of  Selby 
C.  Oppenheimer.  The  distinguished  soprano 
has  had  ample  opportunity  as  an  opera  and 
concert  singer  to  study  American  audiences 
from  the  other  side  of  the  footlights.  Her 
ideas  are  original  and  enlightening.  In  a  re- 
cent  interview    Mine.   Hempel   said : 

"In  the  first  place  I  like  your  audiences  be- 
cause they  are  larger  than  those  in  Europe : 
all  artists  naturally  love  'big  houses.'  Your 
audiences  differ  very  much  from  our  own, 
too,  because  they  are  composed  of  so  many 
different  kinds  of  people  and  so  many  na- 
tionalities. In  France,  England,  and  Italy 
one  sings  to  practically  but  one  nationality ; 
every  one  in  a  French  audience  thinks  the 
same,  acts  the  same,  and,  in  a  word,  you  sing 
to  just  one  composite  Frenchman.  But  here 
it  is  not  that  way;  your  cities  are  composed 
of  every  nationality  and  your  audiences  are 
naturally  mixed.  For  that  reason  there  is 
much  inspiration  in  approaching  an  American 
crowd."  

Tetrazzini. 

Tetrazzini.  declared  to  be  in  the  best  vocal 
condition  of  her  entire  career,  with  Francesco 
Longo,  pianist,  Max  Gegna,  'cellist,  and  J. 
Henri  Bove,  flutist,  will  be  heard  in  concert 
at  the  Exposition  Auditorium  on  Easter  Sun- 
day afternoon,  March  27th,  at  2  :30  o'clock. 

Last  Friday  Mme.  Tetrazzini  appeared  in 
Los  Angeles.  Here  is  what  the  Los  Angeles 
Record  said   in  part   of  the  concert: 

"The  tremendous  magnetism  of  this  woman 
— the  warmth  of  her — pervaded  the  place — 
she  could  have  held  them  without  singing  a 
note.  But  she  did  sing,  and  it  was  real  sing- 
ing. It  was  seldom  that  the  critical  ear 
heard  any  reminder  of  the  years  of  wear  and 
tear  that  voice  has  had.  Purity  of  tone  and 
absolute  control  were  always  there,  and 
Tetrazzini  did  the  dazzling  vocal  feats  that 
long  ago  established  her  as  the  greatest  of 
coloraturas." 

Mme.  Alda. 

Mme.  Frances  Alda,  favorite  star  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  whom  Frank 
W.  Healy  will  present  in  concert  here  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  April  3d,  at  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium,  was  accorded  an  ovation  by  San- 
Diego  music  lovers  on  the  occasion  of  her 
appearance  there  March  16th.  Says  Daisy 
Kessler  Bierman  in  the  Union: 

"Alda  was  a  thoroughly  rounded  artistic 
treat  from  the  first  note  to  the  final  encore, 
both  as  to  the  lovely  quality  of  her  voice  and 
the  charming  stage  picture  she  presented — a 
beautiful  woman,  gorgeously  gowned.  The 
famous  artist  sings  with  the  freshness  and 
finish  of  a  voice  in  its  prime.  She  possesses 
the  rare  combination  of  dramatic  and  colora- 
tura qualities.  With  a  perfect  trill  and  the 
liquid  flexibility  of  the  high  soprano  cadenza, 
she  turns  with  ease  to  the  sweeping  bigness 
and  dramatic  intensity  of  great  operatic  arias. 
The  silvery  purity  rind  bell-like  tone  of  her 
upper  notes  will  long  be  remembered.  Mme. 
Alda  is  an  Australian,  a  land  which  bids  fair 
to  become  famous  as  a  producer  of  great 
voices."  

Kerekjarto. 

Seldom  has  any  artist  created  such  a  favor- 
able impression  as  Duci  de  Kerekjarto,  the 
young  Hungarian  violinist  whom  Frank  W. 
Healy  presented  in  recital  at  the  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium  and  the  Columbia  Theatre.  So 
many  and  so  insistent  have  been  the  requests 
for  an  extra  concert  that  Manager  Healy  has 
arranged  for  Mr.  Kerekjarto,  with  Desiderius 
d'Antalffy  at  the  piano,  to  give  a  third  and 
final  recital  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 
on  Tuesday  evening,  April  5th.  This  will 
positively  be  the  last  appearance  of  Mr.  Kerek- 
jarto in  California,  for  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
April  10th,  he  appears  in  recital  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  

Mestayer  Season  at  Columbia. 

Thomas  Wilkes,  who  is  directing  the  tour 
of  Harry  Mestayer,  announces  that  his  new 
star  will  be  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  a 
period  of  four  weeks  commencing  with  the 
coming  Monday.  The  first  two  weeks  of  the 
engagement  will  be  devoted  to  the  first 
presentation  in  the  West  of  Ibsen's  "The 
Wild  Duck,"  and  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
duction is  noted  the  appearance  of  little  Mary 
McAlister  in  the  role  of  the  child.  It  is  no 
short,  unimportant  role  that  she  plays,  but 
one  which  would  tax  even  the  ability  of  the 
most   experienced   of  players. 

The  last  two  weeks  of  the  Mestayer  engage- 
ment will  be  devoted  to  a  novel  programme 
made  up  of  four  one-act  plays,  a  type  of  at- 
traction in  which  Mestayer  won  distinction 
during  the  well-remembered  season  offered  at 
the  Columbia  by  Holbrook  Blinn  a  few  years 
ago.  One  of  the  biggest  hits  of  that  engage- 
ment, "The  Bride,"  will  be  included  in  the 
coming  programme. 


New  Vaudeville  Stars. 

In    search    for    European    vaudeville    acts, 

Martin   Beck,   the   Orpheum   Circuit  president, 

has  left  for  Europe.     Beck's  canvass  for  talent 

will  cover  Paris,  Brussels,  und  Rome,  as  well 
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as  points  in  Spain  and  Italy.  While  abroad 
he  announces  he  will  open  more  European 
offices  for  the  circuit  and  will  increase  the 
scope  of  those  now  in  operation.  Mrs.  Beck 
and  Earl  P.  Sanders,  of  the  circuit's  booking 
office,  accompanied  him.  Charles  E.  Bray, 
Western  representative  for  the  Orpheum  in 
San  Francisco,  who  has  represented  Martin 
Beck  on  foreign  tours  in  search  for  vaudeville 
acts,  said  recently :  "Mr.  Beck  knows  there 
are  a  number  "of  prominent  vaudeville  artists 
in  Europe  who  may  be  available  for  America, 
and  his  keen  knowledge  of  vaudeville's  needs 
enables  him  to  secure  them.  I  predict  he 
will  be  able  to  provide  his  wide  circle  of 
vaudeville  patrons  with  attractions  which  will 
surpass  those  of  which  any  circuit  yet  has 
been  able  tp  declare  itself  the  possessor." 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

If  we  may  judge  from  an  article  contributed 
by  Mrs.  Gertude  Atherton  to  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  Forum  we  may  suppose  that  this 
gifted  lady  is  still  smarting  from  a  promise 
never  again  to  smoke  in  public  that  was  ex- 
tracted from  her  several  years  ago  by  twelve 
good  women  and  true  of  Los  Angeles.  It  was 
a  rash  promise.  All  perpetual  promises  are 
rash.  Mrs.  Atherton  should  have  insisted 
upon  some  sort  of  limit,  for  times  change  and 
manners  with  them.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
these  very  twelve  women  are  now  smoking  in 
public  while  Mrs.  Atherton  is  still  under  the 
burden  of  her  vow.     It  is  true  that  the  vow 
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was  made,  in  a  sense,  under  coercion,  and 
therefore  may  be  considered  as  invalid.  If 
that  vow  had  not  been  made  Mrs.  Atherton 
thinks  that  they  would  all  be  sitting  there  yet, 
so  determined  were  the  twelve,  so  tenacious 
of  their  resolve  that  Mrs.  Atherton  should  be 
dissuaded  from  corrupting  the  nation  by  her 
immoral  cigarettes.  But  Mrs.  Atherton  says 
she  was  so  sorry  for  the  women.  They  were 
so  earnest  and  so  futile. 

Mrs.  Atherton  was  in  Hollywood  when  she 
wrote  the  article  in  question,  and  therefore 
she  was  able  to  study  the  great  problems  of 
social  purity  in  their  home  town,  so  to  speak. 
Sometimes  people  are  arrested  in  Los  An- 
geles for  infringing-  the  moral  code,  but  after 
observations  covering  some  seven  months  in 
Hollywood,  which — quite  irrelevantly — is  the 
centre  of  the  moving-picture  industry,  Mrs. 
Atherton  thinks  that  they  go  on  doing  so  in 
spite  of  the  arrests.  Methodism  and  the  cli- 
mate are  at  war  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Mrs. 
Atherton,  waxing  sportive,  is  ready  to  lay  odds 
on  the  climate. 

This,  of  course,  leads  to  a  general  con- 
sideration of  our  national  purities  about  which 
we  are  all  so  enthusiastic.  And  what  triumphs 
for  the  great  cause  we  seem  already  to  have 
won.  They  fill  the  heart  with  joyful  antici- 
pations of  the  coming  day,  when  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  shall  be  fenced  in,  so  to 
speak,  with  a  double  phalanx  of  policemen  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  erring  footprints  on 
the  hither  side.  May  that  consummation  be  a 
speedy  one.  Already  we  have  prohibition. 
Day  by  day  our  newspapers  are  filled,  literally 
filled,  with  stories  of  the  great  fight  against 
the  demoniac  alcohol.  A  slight  perfume  of 
whisky  exudes  from  their  pages.  And  then 
think  of  all  the  other  prohibitions  and  com- 
pulsions, accomplished  and  pending.  Our 
women  are  to  be  forced  to  put.  on  some 
clothes  and  to  put  off  their  high  heels. 
Sumptuary  laws  float  around  us  like  snow- 
flakes,  while  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true  are  being  slowly  inscribed  on  the  musty 
pages  of  our  statute  books.  The  day  is  close 
upon  us  when  no  one  will  be  so  rash  as  to 
stroll  down  the  street  without  a  preliminary 
consultation  of  the  criminal  code. 

And  this  naturally  leads  Mrs.  Atherton  to 
talk  about  dancing  and  how  strange  it  is  that 
the  mind  of  the  Puritan  should  be  aroused  to 
such  peculiar  frenzy  by  an  art  as  old  as  the 
world  and  as  beautiful  as  the  ocean.  It  is  an 
old  superstition,  says  Mrs.  Atherton,  that 
when  a  nation  begins  to  dance  its  downfall 
is  at  hand.  But  the  contrary  is  true.  If  any- 
thing could  lead  to  the  downfall  of  a  nation 
it  is  the  ethical  state  of  country  towns  where 
people  do  not  dance,  the  sort  of  town  pic- 
tured in  that  recent  and  rather  terrible  book 
called  "Main  Street."  Here  we  have  a  people 
"who  are  sordid,  mean  and  petty,  vulgar, 
common,  unambitious,  backbiting,  ill-educated, 
suspicious  of  any  attempt,  even  of  amateur 
attempts,  to  improve  what  passes  for  their 
minds ;     smug,     conceited,    and    vicious    as    a 
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lioness  bereft  of  her  cubs  over  any  suspected 
moral  lapse."  These  are  the  people  who 
blight  a  nation,  not  the  people  who  dance. 
Mrs.  Atherton  says: 

"Paris  was  dancing  madly  before  the  war; 
she  had  'the  craze.'  Everybody  was  talking 
about  it.  Even  the  good  bourgeoisie,  those 
that  dwelt  in  Paris,  at  least,  were  affected. 
We  all  know  how  she  collapsed  from  internal 
rottenness  on  August  1,  1914.  There  was  a 
time  when  Spain  owned  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Was  it  dancing  or 
brutal  stupidity  that  caused  her  gradual  down- 
fall? Did  dancing  sink  the  Armada?  Was 
dancing  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  the  old 
Russian  regime,  or  the  same  brutal  stupidity 
that  distinguished  Spain  in  a  century  when 
there  was  more  excuse  ?  The  peasants  in  Ger- 
many danced  on  Sundays,  their  only  day  of 
leisure,  and  so  they  had  done  for  centuries  ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  coarse  imita- 
tions of  Paris  vice  in  Berlin,  there  was  no 
outbreak  of  dancing  in  Germany  before  the 
war.  They  are  a  heavy-footed  race  and  pre- 
fer to  eat  and  grow  fat.  But  they  turned  the 
world   into    chaos. 

"It  is  a  silly  old  superstition,  and  only 
trotted  out  when  some  writer  is  hard  up  for 
publicity  and  the  press  for  news.  If  the 
Main  Streets  would  take  to  dancing  and  tune 
their  sluggish  blood  and  brains  to  action,  we 
should  have  no  'Red  menace,'  no  necessity  for 
such  disquieting  warnings  as  'Seed  of  the 
Sun.'  " 

What  a  lot  might  be  said  about  our  Puri- 
tanisms if  only  one  had  the  space  and  the 
audience.  Has  it  ever  occurred — but  of  course 
it  has  not — to  our  uplifters  and  reformers 
that  the  repression  of  natural  instincts  leads 
inevitably  to  the  insurrection  of  unnatural 
vices?  Would  they  be  shocked  to  know  that 
they  are  responsible  for  more  misconduct 
than   is  alcohol  ? 

In  point  of  fact  we  do  not  dance  nearly 
enough.  It  is  far  better  to  dance  a  great  deal 
without  any  regulations  at  all  than  to  dance 
little  and  with  regulations.  The  degeneracies 
of  which  we  now  complain  so  voluminously 
and  that  we  mistakenly  associate  with  dancing 
are  not  due  at  all  to  dancing.  They  are  due 
to  the  repressions  ordained  by  Puritanism 
during  the  last  three  or  four  generations. 
Dancing  is  their  cure,  not  their  cause.  If  we 
are  now  to  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  repres- 
sions :t  will  assuredly  be  followed  by  degen- 
eracies in  comparison  with  which  our  present 
delinquencies  will   be   insignificant. 

"Take  it  all  in  all,"  says  Mrs.  Atherton,  "it 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  United  States  of 
America  is  conquered  by  internal  or  external 
enemies  it  will  not  be  from  bad  morals,  but 
smug  stupidity." 


They  seem  to  have  had  some  lively  times 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  City  Hall  re- 
porters in  New  York.  Among  the  topical 
songs  vigorously  delivered  by  a  bevy  of  "con- 
victs" was  the  following : 

It's  a    prison    cell    I'm    in,    punished    for    a    deadly 

sin, 
And   I'm  going  to   tell  the  reason  I  am  here: 
I'll    admit    I'm    doing    time    for    a    most    atrocious 

crime, 
For   I   once   imbibed   a  little  glass  of  beer! 
We're   for  strictest  law  enforcement,    even  though 

a  trifle  raw. 
If  you  would  keep  out  of  jail,  don't  drink  wine  or 

beer    or    ale, 
Don't  do  anything  that  is  against  the  law. 

Chorus. 
Tramp,    tramp,    tramp,    the   boys    are    marching; 

Greatest    crowd   you    ever   saw. 
We  all  drank  some  beer  and  ale  and  we're  on  our 
way  to  jail, 
And  we're  very  sorry  now  we  broke  the  law. 


A  Changing  China, 
As  a  study  in  strange  customs  and  startling 
incidents,  China  is  interesting  because  it  has 
changed  so  little  in  point  of  view  during  the 
last  two  thousand  years.  The  characteristic 
of  China  is  satisfaction  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  fathers,  slowness  to  let  go  of  principles 
tested  by  ages.  The  good  old-fashioned  Chi- 
nese soldier  slouching  along  in  his  baggy 
clothes,  or  doubled  up  on  a  pony,  the  shave- 
pated  priest,  the  magistrate  with  his  glass  but- 
ton and  peacock's  feathers,  the  coolie  in  his  j 
blue  cotton  drawers,  the  plump  merchant  in 
his  silks,  have  been  coming  and  going  for  two 
or  three  millenniums,  just  about  the  same. 
Up  to  two  decades  ago  the  land  seemed  un- 
changed and  unchangeable.  The  empire  has 
an  organization  under  which  the  nation  has 
as  much  internal  peace,  and  more  prosperity, 
than  most  of  its  neighbors. 

Nevertheless  even  a  month  or  two  in  China 
makes  it  clear  enough  that  China  is  rapidly 
going  through  a  great  change.  Many  Chinese 
in  the  treaty  ports  wear  European  dress,  tele- 
graph wires  are  strung  all  over  the  country  ; 
a  Chinese  postoffice  takes  your  mail,  unless 
you  make  a  point  of  turning  it  over  to  the 
foreign  posts ;  Chinese  steamers  splash  along 
the  rivers;  locomotives  frighten  Chinese 
donkeys  ;  iron  works  clang;  schools  spring  up  ; 
modern  buildings  arise ;  newspapers  appear  ; 
armies  are  created;  public  opinion  has  be- 
come a  fashion. 


COOKS  TOURS 


The  Far  East 

Antipodes 

South  America 

Southern  Europe 

Algeria,  Tunisia 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

63  POST  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FRENCH  LINE 

Cie  Gle  Transatlantiqne 

New  York — Havre  —  Paris 

H.   RUELLAN 
Cabin  Agent 

159  Sutter  Street 

Phone  Sutter  7557 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers 
454    California    Street,    San    Francisco 


Phones 
Kearny  1070-1071 


Cable  Address 
"DEWGRIP" 


PACIFIC    MAIL  S.  S.   CO. 

Under  American  Flag — Passengers  and  Freight 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

San    Francisco    to   Honolulu,    Yokohama,    Kobe, 
Shanghai,    Manila    and    Hongkong 

S.    S.    Ecuador April  2 

S.   S.   Colombia April   30 

S.  S.  Golden  State  S.  S.  Empire  State 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

San    Francisco    to    Manila,    Saigon,    Singapore, 

Colombo  and  Calcutta 

S.   S.  Granite  State April   12 

S.  S.  Creole  State May  7 

S.  S.  Wolverine  State May  25 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

Mexico,    Central  America  and    Canal  Zone 
Sailings  every  two  weeks 

SHANGHAI-HONGKONG-CALCUTTA  SERVICE 

(Freight   Only) 

SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 

(Freight  Only)  via  Panama  Canal 
Sailings    every   two    weeks 

ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE  (Fro*  Only) 

S.  S.  Eastern  Importer April  8 

S.  S.  West  Sequana May  5 

General  Offices,  508  California  St. 

Ticket  Office,  621    Market  St. 

Managing  Agents  U.   S.  Shipping  Board 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &Co. 

San    Francisco   and    Los   Angeles, 

Portland,    Seattle,    Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To   and   From   European    Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  FARES 
at  all  times 

30  Rides  at  the  coat  of  20 

FAMILY  COMMUTATION  BOOKS 
Good  for  six  months 

Ask  our  Agents  or  write 
L.  H.  BODEBAUGH.  Traffic  Mgr. 

San  Francisco   Sacramento  Railroad  Co. 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 


illlll!!IIIII!lllllllllll!lllll!llllllll!lll!llll!illIllil!lll!!lll!llll[llllllllllllI!IIIII!!IIID!llll!!lllllllli 

WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO.  | 
SURGEONS'   INSTRUMENTS        ( 

P  Hospital    and    Sick    Room    Supplies  ^ 

p  Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters  m 

W    441  Sutter  St. — Entire  Building.    Telephone     g 
M         San  Francisco,  Cal.        Douglas  4017  g| 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Bobby  was  telling  at  the  breakfast  table 
how  he  had  fallen  out  of  bed.  "That  was  be- 
cause you  slept  too  near  where  you  got  in," 
said  his  sister.  " 'T wasn't  either!"  he  re- 
torted with  scorn.  "It  was  because  I  slept  too 
near  where  I  fell  out." 


"Of  course  dogs  have  intelligence,"  Bibbs 
declared  warmly.  "Now  here  is  Dubbs  ;  he's  a 
lover  of  dogs,  and  I'll  leave  it  to  him  if  some 
dogs  haven't  more  intelligence  than  their  mas- 
ters." "Sure !"  Dubbs  responded  heartily. 
"Why  I  have  a  couple  of  dogs  like  that  my- 
self." And  Dubbs  even  yet  wonders  why  they 
all  laughed. 


"You  admit  writing  these  letters  to  this 
young  lady  of  the  chorus?"  "Yes,"  said  the 
millionaire  defendant  in  a  breach  of  promise 
suit.  "Ah  !  And  these  hieroglyphics  at  the 
bottom  of  each  letter  are  kiss  marks,  no 
doubt?"  "No,"  said  the  millionaire,  with  a 
grim  smile,  "what  you  see  is  merely  Chinese 
for   'Yours   sincerely.'  " 


A  little  girl  who  had  been  besieging  her 
grandfather  with  an  endless  succession  of 
questions  during  the  evening  had  still  one 
more  question  to  ask  before  she  went  to  bed. 
"Granddad,"  she  said,  "were  you  in  the  ark  ?" 
"Why,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  smiling.  "Then," 
she  said,  regarding  him  with  innocent  won- 
der, "why  weren't  you  drowned  ?" 


"Mamma,  I've  got  a  sweetheart,"  exclaimed 
Carl,  a  lad  of  seven,  one  evening  on  his  re- 
turn from  school,  "and  she  is  pretty,  too." 
After  several  moments  of  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  he  asked:  "Mother, 
when  we  grow  up  do  the  boys  marry  the  girls 
because  they  are  pretty,  or  just  because  they 
are  good  like  you  when  papa  married  you?" 
And  mother  is  wondering. 


A  distinguished  astronomer  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  "Sun  Spots  and  Solar  Chemistry."  A 
young  lady  who  met  him  later  expressed  her 
regret  at  having  missed  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  him.  "Well,  J  don't  know  that  you'd 
have  been  particularly  interested,"  he  said. 
"It  was  all  about  sun  spots."  "Yes,  indeed," 
she  asserted,  "it  would  have  interested  me  ex- 
ceedingly. I  have  been  a  martyr  to  freckles 
all  my  life." 

She  was  pretty  and  ambitious  and  had 
studied  the  matrimonial  problem  to  a  nicety. 
"Yes,  I  suppose  I  shall  wed,  eventually,"  she 
said,  "but  the  only  kind  of  masculine  nuisance 
that  will  suit  me  must  be  tall  and  dark,  with 
plassical  features.  He  must  be  brave  and  yet 
gentle,     withal     he    must    be    strong — a    lion 


among  men,  but  a  knight  among  women." 
That  evening  a  bow-legged,  lath-framed  youth 
wearing  checked  trousers  and  smoking  a 
cigarette  rattled  at  the  door  knob  and  the  girl 
knocked  four  tumblers  and  a  cut-glass  fruit 
dish  off  the  sideboard  in  her  haste  to  get  to 
him. 


Not  long  ago  there  appeared  in  a  Western 
paper  the  following :  "The  gentleman  who 
found  a  pocket-book  with  money  in  Main 
Street  is  requested  to  forward  it  to  the  ad- 
dress of  the  loser,  as  he  was  recognized." 
The  next  day  there  appeared  in  the  same 
paper  the  response,  which,  although  courteous, 
had  an  elusive  air:  "The  recognized  gentle- 
man who  picked  up  a  pocketbook  in  Main 
Street  requests  the  loser  to  call  at  his  house 
at  a  convenient  date." 


Mose  Johnson  was  under  sentence  of  death 
in  a  Kentucky  jail,  and  as  the  fateful  day 
drew  near  he  grew  very  nervous  about  it. 
His  keeper,  a  sympathetic  man,  suggested  that 
Mose's  only  hope  lay  in  an  appeal  to  the  gov- 
ernor. As  Mose  could  not  write  the  keeper 
offered  to  write  a  letter  from  dictation. 
Mose,  after  collecting  his  thoughts  very 
earnestly  for  a  full  five  minutes,  dictated  the 
following :  "Dear  Marse  Guv'nah — They's 
fixin'  to  hang  me  come  this  Friday,  and  here 
it   am   Tuesday.      Mose  Johnson." 


Jones  took  his  friend  into  his  favorite  res- 
taurant and  they  hung  their  hats  and  coats  on 
the  stand  just  outside  the  door.  Jones  noticed 
his  friend  constantly  looking  at  the  door  and 
at  last  said  :  "Why  do  you  keep  looking  at 
the  door?"  "Oh,"  said  his  friend,  "I'm  keep- 
ing my  eye  on  my  coat."  "Well,"  said  Jones, 
"you  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  coming 
into  a  first-class  place  like  this  and  thinking 
your  coat  might  be  stolen.  Look  at  me.  I 
don't  keep  looking  at  mine."  "No,"  said  his 
friend,  "you've  no  need  to  look,  yours  went 
ten  minutes  ago." 


the  farmer,  and  gradually  approached  the  ser- 
mon, of  which  the  farmer  spoke  in  terms  of 
praise.  "You  heard  him  use  the  word  fe- 
licity," said  the  vicar,  "and,  of  course,  you 
know  what  it  means  ?"  "Well,"  said  the 
farmer,  "I  don't  rightly  know  the  exact  mean- 
ing, but   I  know  it's  something  inside  a  pig." 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

Let's  Name  Him. 
(Mr.   Harding   wants   an  Airedale  as  the   White 
House  pet.      Mrs.   Harding  prefers  a   Boston    bull- 
terrier. — News    Gossip.) 

Gome  along  with   me,   Old   Topper, 

Let   us   pass   our    idling   up; 
Let    us    dope    a    name   that's    proper 
For  the   future  White  House  pup. 
Choose  a   name  that's  sweet  as  kisses, 
Choose  a  name  that's  soft  as  wool; 
(Harding  wants  an  Airedale;   Mrs. 
Harding  wants   a  Boston   Bull). 

Let  us   look  the  list  well  over: 

"Tige"  and  "Bruno"  sound  too  flat — 
We'll    reject  both    "Jip"   and    "Rover" 

And  such  common  names  as  that. 
Let  us  set  about  discarding 

Names  that   are   not  beautiful. 
(He    wants   Airedales;    Mrs.    Harding 

Much  prefers  a   Boston    Bull.) 

Foolish  man,   what  are  you  doing? 

Well,    of   all    the    useless    games, 
Yours    is    silliest— pursuing 

Nice,    melodious   Airedale    names! 
When   the   pet   is  purchased,   this    is 

Absolutely    sure — you'll    find 
"Waldo"    is  the  name.      (For  Mrs. 

Harding   wants    the    Boston    kind!) 
— Ted  Robinson  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


A  clergyman  who  had  a  clerical  friend  stay- 
ing with  him  availed  himself  of  the  latter's 
offer  to  preach  for  him  one  Sunday.  The 
congregation  were  mostly  simple  folks,  and 
so  he  said :  "Don't  use  any  long  and  hard 
words  in  your  sermon  where  easy  ones  can 
be  employed."  After  service  his  friend  turned 
to  him  with  the  remark,  "I  hope  you  were 
satisfied;  did  I  carry  out  your  instructions?" 
"No,"  said  the  vicar,  "I  don't  think  you  did." 
"What  do  you  mean?"  said  the  preacher. 
"Tell  me  any  word  I  used  that  your  people 
couldn't  understand?"  "Amongst  others," 
said  the  vicar,  "you  used  the  word  felicity. 
Not  half  my  people  understand  what  felicity 
means.  Why  couldn't  you  have  said  happi- 
ness, or,  better  still,  joy?"  "Oh,  that's  non- 
sense," said  the  friend.  "Any  one  would 
know  its  meaning.  Let  us  ask  this  farmer ; 
he    looks    fairly    intelligent."      They    accosted 


Ballade  of  Change. 
Where  are  the  hoops  of  crinoline, 

The  whiskered  gallants'  top  hats  gray; 
The  epigrams  that  flashed  between 

Folk  who  had  ample  time  to   stay? 

Where  are  the  manners  gravely  gay, 
The    codes    old    diaries    confide? 

The  years  have   swept    them  all  away, 
Only   the  trees  unchanging  bide. 

Where   are  the  bustles  worn  serene 

By  dames  humped  up  like  beasts  of  prey; 
The  capes  that  with  such   dashing  mien, 

Swains    wore    to    opera    or   play? 

Where  do  the  coaches*  brave  array, 
The  dog  carts   and   the  broughams  hide, 

The  prancing  tandems,  where  are  they? 
Only    the    trees    unchanging    bide. 

Where   are   the   chaperons   so   keen 

Lest   innocence  to  harm   should   stray; 
The   lanciers,    loved  of  king  and  queen; 

The  trains  that  in  long  splendor  lay? 

Old  idols  have  turned  back  to  clay, 
Democracy    is    now    our    guide, 

And  skirts  grow  shorter  every  day — 
Only    the    trees    unchanging   bide. 

Prince,    where    decorum    once    held    sway 
A    bouncing    female    rides    astride; 

Modes,  manners,  fallen  to  decay — 
Only  the  trees  unchanging  bide! 
— Charlotte  Becker   in   New    York    Times. 
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cThc  manufacturer  of 

Vourcar 

J  recx)mmends^v 

The  crankcase  should  be  thoroughly  drained  and  flushed  at 
regular  intervals.  Refill  with  fresh  oil. 

— from  the  Book  of  Instructions. 

This  recommendation  is  made  to  prevent  rapid  depreciation  of  the 
engine  caused  by  road  dust,  carbon,  fine  metal  particles  and  other  im- 
purities, which  accumulate  in  the  crankcase  oil  and  circulate  through 
your  engine,  impairing  its  efficiency  and  ultimately  leading  to  avoid- 
able repairs.  However,  these  important  instructions  are  often  disre- 
garded; cleaning  the  crankcase  is  a  job  generally  disliked. 

To  meet  this  need,  Modern  Crankcase  Cleaning  Service  has  been  es- 
tablished by  first-class  garages  and  other  dealers,  co-operating  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  These  garages  and  dealers  use  Calol  Flush- 
ing Oil,— the  scientific  agent  that  cleans  out  old  oil,  dirt,  grit  and  other 
impurities,  and  does  not  impair  the  lubricating  efficiency  of  fresh 
oil  used.  The  cleaned  crankcase  is  refilled  with  the  proper  grade  of 
Zerolene. 

Look  for  the  garage  or  dealer  displaying  the  sign  shown  here, — it 
means,  "Better  operation  and  longer  engine  life,"  a  service  promptly 
given  at  a  nominal  cost. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


ubr  better  operation  and 
longer  engine  life" 


Phone  BEKINS 

for  Careful  Moving  Service 

Our  covered  vans,  in  charge  of  expert 
men,  carry  your  household  goods 
safely  to  their  destination  in  country 
or  city. 


Fire  Proof  Storage 


13th  and  Mission  San  Francisco 

Market  15 


UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

CROCKER  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALERS 

—  OF  — 

REDWOOD  LUMBERS 
RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SHINGLES 

AND  

SPLIT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices     at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Eldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood    Mills,    Humboldt    Bay,    Cat. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Franciico,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the   Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First    Street,    corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


A  $1200  STORY 
EVERY  WEEK! 

This  is  just  one  of  the  features 

of  the  Sunday 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Among  the  authors  contributing 
complete  novelettes  for  the  Chronicle's 
Sunday  Magazine  are: 

VICENTE    BLASCO-IBANEZ 

ARTHUR    TRAIN 

RICHARD    WASHBURN    CHILD 

GEO.   BARR  McCUTCHEON 

PETER  CLARK  MacFARLANE 

HUGH  WALPOLE 

BRUNO  LESSING 

LUCIEN   CARY 

JOHN  FLEMING  WILSON 

EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

WM.   ALMON   WOLFF 

WILL  PAYNE 

There    is    always    a    Blue    Ribbon    Ser 
well,   by   a   standard    author,   and    many 
features  of  note. 
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Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

ALLEN'S 
FOOT=EASE 

The  Powder  for  the    Feet 

jjgjl   This  Antiseptic, 
Healing  powder 
takes   the   fric- 
tion   from    the 
r-  shoe,     freshens 
'  *'-■)  the     feet   _  and 
'  gives  new  vigor. 

At  night,  when 
your  feet  are 
tired,  sore  and 
swollen  from 
walkingordanc- 
ing,  sprinkle 

So  Easy  to  Use 

ALLEN'S  FQ0T=EASE 

in  the  foot-bath 

and  enjoy  the  bliss  of  feet 

without  an  ache. 

Over  One  Million  Five  Hundred 
Thousand  pounds  of  Powder  for  the 
Feet  were  used  by  our  Army  and 
Navy  during  the  war. 

Ask  lor  ALLEN'S  Fool-Ease  to-day. 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following   department : 

Mrs.  Henry  Dimond  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ethel  Dimond  Sher- 
wood, and  Colonel  Robert  Xoble,  U-  S.  A.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  within   a  few   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  La  Boyteaux  of  New 
York  have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter.  Miss  Elizabeth  La  Boyteaux.  and  Lieu- 
tenant Edward  Sandford  Pegram,  U.  S.  A.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  La  Boyteaux  and  their  daughters  for- 
merly resided  in  San  Francisco.  Lieutenant 
Pegram    is   stationed    at   Coblentz. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Kath- 
erine  McCahili  of  Chicago  and  Mr.  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  Jr.,  son  of  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Mrs.  Lane.  No  date  has  been  set 
for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  2nd  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Oxnard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Clark,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Anderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Fry. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ebright  were  dinner  hosts 
Thursday  evening,  their  guest  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Morse.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Houghteling,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alanson  Weeks,  Mrs. 
Oliver  Burr,  and  Mr.  Austin   Tubbs. 

Mrs.  Alan  Lowry  of  New  York  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  Saturday  by  Mrs. 
George  Bowles  at  the  Francisca  Club.     Among  the 


THE  SECRETARY  of  a  large  co- 
operative association,  having  resigned 
his  office,  desires  to  most  strongly 
recommend  his  private  secretary,  a 
young  lady  splendidly  qualified  for 
secretarial  work.  Address  Secretary, 
222  Sharon  Building,  San  Francisco, 
or  telephone  during  business  hours 
Sutter   1954. 


guests  were  Mrs.  Corbctt  Moody.  Mrs.  Niorj 
Tucker,  Mrs.  William  Parrott.  Mrs.  Edmunds  Ly- 
man. Miss  Helen  Garritt,  and  Miss  Helen  Crocker. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Walter  gave  a  dinner  last 
week  at  Tait's-at-the-Beach  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph   Seligman  of  New   York. 

Miss  Dorothv  Cawston  was  complimented  at  tea 
last  Thursday  by  Miss  Yirginia  Smith,  others  at 
the  affair  having  been  Mrs.  Herbert  Hall,  Mrs. 
Frank  Moller,  Mrs.  Tack  Okell,  Mrs.  Ward  Daw- 
son, Miss  Mary  Kennedy,  Miss  Hope  Somerset, 
Miss  Marian  Kergan,  Miss  Elizabeth  Eliss,  Miss 
Elva  Ghirardelli.  Miss  Hatlierly  Erittain,  Miss 
Laura  Miller,  Miss  Doris  Rodolph,  Miss  Juanita 
Ghirardelli.  Miss  Dorothy  Grissim,  Miss  Marian 
Lyman,    and   Miss    Margaret   Webster. 

Miss  Frances  Lent  gave  a  luncheon  last  week 
for  Miss  Grace  Andrews  of  New  York.  Those 
asked  to  meet  the  guest  of  honor  included  Mrs. 
Harry  Dodge,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Charles 
Hunt.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Russell  Slade.  Mrs.  Cliston  Gates, 
Miss  Margaret  Buckbc-e.  Miss  Newell  Bull,  Miss 
Florence  Yeach,  Miss  Helen  Brack,  Miss  Barbara 
Sesnon,  Miss  Kathen'ne  Sesnon,  Miss  Katherine 
Bentley,  Miss  Marian  Wirtner,  Miss  Katherine 
Stoney.  Miss  Geraldine  Grace,  and  Miss  Julia  Yan 
Fleet. 

Miss  Ola  Willett  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day  in    honor    of    Miss    Emelie    Tubbs,    the    guests 
j  assembling  at   the   Woman's  Athletic   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  gave  a  dinner-dance 
[  Wednesday   at   the    St.    Francis  in   honor    of    Miss 
Ruth  Lowengart,  who  is  spending  several  weeks  in 
'  San    Francisco. 

Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  Thursday  by  Mrs. 
Alvah  Kaime.  Others  at  the  affair  were  Mrs. 
Winthrop  Austin,  Mrs.  Howard  Park,  Miss  Ynez 
Macondray,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Betty 
Folger,  Mrs.  Elmer  Jennings,  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Mcintosh. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Moore  gave  a  dinner-dance  Friday 
night  at  Tait's-at-the-Beach,  his  guests  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Lowry  of  New  York,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Austin  Sands, 
Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Yan  Sicklen,  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Mr. 
Howard   Spreckels,  and   Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  for  Miss  Lucille  Thornton  of 
New  York.  Among  those  asked  to  meet  the  guest 
of  honor  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Brown,  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Poett, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Martin. 

Miss  Margaret  Williams  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  week  for  Mrs.  Walter  McLcod  of  Montana. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Head,  Mrs. 
Warren  Perry,  Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton,  Mrs.  John 
Williams,  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Franklin,  Mrs.  Guy 
Gilchrist,  Mrs.  Stanleigh  Arnold,  and  Mrs.  Phiilu 
Sheridan. 

Mrs.  James  Bull  entertained  at  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Fairmont, 

Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  gave  a  luncheon  a  few  days 
ago,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Harry  Scott.  Mrs. 
Latham  McMullin,  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Charles  McCormick,  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs. 
George  Pope,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  and  Miss 
Marion    Zeile. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Moore  gave  a  supper-dance  Thurs- 
day evening  at  Tait*s-at-the-Beach  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alan  Lowry  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Mark  Requa  entertained  at  luncheon  last 
Tuesday  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  John  Hampton 
Lynch  of  New  York,  those  asked  to  greet  the 
visitor  having  been  Mrs.  Isaac  Requa,  Mrs.  Harry 
Miller,  Mrs.  Leon  Bocqueraz,  Mrs.  J.  H.  P.  Dunn, 
Mrs.  James  Moffitt.  and  Mrs.  John  Dieckmann,  Jr. 
Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  gave  a  tea  last  Wednesday 
for   Miss    Mary    Elena    Macondray. 

Mrs.  Charles  Mcintosh  entertained  at  tea  last 
Wednesday  for  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray. 

Mr.  r;nd  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  gave  a  dinner- 
dance  Thursday  at  Tait's-at-the-Beach.  Among 
their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mcin- 
tosh, Miss  Suzanne  de  l'Enclos.  Miss  Amanda 
McNear,  Miss  Alice  Requa,  Miss  Mary  Julia 
Crocker,  Miss  Gladys  Quarre,  Miss  Jane  Carrigan, 
Miss   Elizabeth    Adams.    Mr.    Alfred    Hendrickson, 
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m  Dependable  Knit  Goods  I 


are  universally  favored  by  men  who 
demand  the  best  in  wearing  apparel. 

Complete  stocks 
await  your  selection  — 

JERSEY  SPORT  COATS 
JERSEY  VESTS 
COLLEGE  SWEATERS 
BATHING  SUITS 
UNDERWEAR,  SOX 
BATH  ROBES 
KNITTED  TIES 
GOLF  HOSE 


The  "KNIT  SHOP"- Largest  exclusive 
Knit  Goods  Store  in  the  West 
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GRANT  AVE.  AT  GEARY  ST. 
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Mr.  Barroll  McNear,  Mr.  William  Hendrickson, 
Mr.  William  Schumann,  and  Mr.  George  Mont- 
gomery. 

Lady  Mary  Lilian  Rothermere  of  London  gave 
a  luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  George  Ali  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  and  bridge  given  last  week  by  Mrs.  Ira 
Pierce,  others  at  the  affair  having  been  Mrs. 
Frank  Derring,  Mrs.  James  Cooper,  Mrs.  Leroy 
Nickel,  Mrs.  John  Wright,  Mrs.  Harry  Jenkins, 
and    Mrs.    Charles  Josselyn. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ford  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
bridge-tea  given  in  Ross  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Ralph 
Palmer.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  James  K. 
Armsby,  Mrs.  Howard  Allen,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Duval 
Moore,  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet,  Mrs.  John  Selfridge, 
Mrs.  Stephen  Nerney,  Mrs.  Philip  Brown,  Mrs. 
Edgar  Zook,  Mrs.  Lynde  Richardson,  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Pittmann,  Miss  Alice  Pittmann,  Miss  Alice 
Carr,  Miss  Elsa  Korbel,  Miss  Kathleen  Byrnes, 
and    Miss   Gertrude   Byrnes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  entertained  at  din 
ner  Friday  evening  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Lowry. 
Others  at  the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Neville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr..  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Bowles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds 
Lyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  and  Miss 
Helen   Garritt. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Santa  Barbara  Country  Club,  complimenting 
Mrs.    Norris   Davis. 

Mi?;  Frances  Lent  was  complimented  at  a  tea 
last  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Robert  Bentley  and  Miss 
Katherine    Bentley. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Plummer  gave  a  tea  last  Friday  at 
the  Century  Club  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  William 
Storey  of  Chicago. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Glover  Brown  Wilcox  are  re- 
ceiving the  congratulations  of  their  friends 
on  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Gloria  Edna  Wil- 
cox, the  only  grandchild  of  Brigadier-General 
T.  E.  Wilcox  and  the  late  Mrs.  Wilcox  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Edmond  Rice  of  San  Francisco. 

*♦»■ 

"Wild  Flower  Exhibit. 

The  Seventh  Annual  State  Exhibit  of  Cali- 
fornia's Wild  Flowers  is  to  be  held  at  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel  on  the  28th,  29th.  and  30th 
of  April  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Bertha 
M.  Rice,  assisted  by  leading  scientists  from 
the  universities.  The  main  object  of  the  ex- 
hibit is  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  value 
and  beauty  of  this  phase  of  out-of-door  loveli- 
ness, and  so  secure  better  preservation  for 
our  native  flowers. 


Tolstoy's  Home  Seized. 

V.  V.  Chertkov,  the  son  of  Tolstoy's  best 
friend  and  disciple,  V.  G.  Chertkov,  has  es- 
caped from  Soviet  Russia  and  is  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  in  Finland,  from  where  he  has 
sent  to  the  Paris  Russian  daily.  Posted  nia 
Xoi'osli,  a  long  account  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  various  members  of  the  Tolstoy 
family  and  the  great  writer's  followers  are 
living  in  Soviet  Russia.  This  account  is  now 
summarized  in  the  London  Post. 

Tolstoy's  country  home,  Yasnaya  Polyana. 
in  the  grounds  of  which  the  author  of  "Anna 
Karenina"  and  "War  and  Peace"  lies  buried, 
has  been  nationalized  by  the  Bolsheviki.  P. 
A.  Serghienko,  Tolstoy's  biographer,  who  was 
appointed  under  the  first  provisional  govern- 
ment in  1917  keeper  of  Yasnaya  Polyana,  was 
removed  by  the  Bolsheviki  and  replaced  by 
a  commissary-  Tolstoy's  widow,  Sofia  An- 
dreevna,  died  of  pneumonia  toward  the  end 
of  1919.  Tolstoy's  eldest  daughter,  Alexan- 
dra, was  arrested  by  the  Extraordinary  Com- 
mittee in   March,   1920,  and  is  still  in  prison. 

V.  G.  Chertkov,  Tolstoy's  friend  and  liter- 
ary executor,  is  riving  now  under  the  most 
terrible  conditions  in  Moscow,  where  he  is 
devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  defense  of 
followers  of  Tolstoy  who  have  been  im- 
prisoned for  their  religious  convictions. 

Chertkov  attempted  to  publish  in  1918  and 
1919  a  review  entitled  the  Voice  of  Tolstoy. 
but  it  has  been  suppressed  for  publishing  the 
resolution  of  a  meeting  of  the  followers  of 
Tolstoy  protesting  against  capital  punishment 
and  terror  as  practiced  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

Other  prominent  disciples  attempted  to  or- 
ganize in  the  vicinity  of  Moscow  three  colo- 
nies of  starving  children,  but  were  compelled 
in  1920  to  give  up  their  activities,  as  the 
commissariat  of  education  under  Lunachar- 
sky  demanded  that  they  should  stop  teaching 
the  children  the  elements  of  the  Christian 
faith,  although  this  teaching  was  in  accord- 
ance with  Tolstoy's  conception  of  free  Chris- 
tianity. The  followers  of  Tolstoy  have 
founded  a  Society  of  True  Freedom  in  mem- 
ory of  Tolstoy.  For  the  time  being  the  Mos- 
cow Central  Soviet  authorities  have  not  at- 
tempted to  tamper  with  this  society,  which 
with  great  fortitude  and  frankness  criticizes 
the  Soviet  regime,  but  nearly  all  the  provincial 
branches  of  the  society  have  been  suppressed 
and   their   members   arrested. 
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Indian  women  of  the  Penobscot  tribe  re- 
cently started  on  the  warpath  to  obtain  the 
right  to  vote  in  tribal  elections  and  share  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs  pertaining  to  the 
reservation.  The  attorney-general  of  Maine 
stated  he  would  not  interfere,  but  would  re- 
main neutral. 


A  new  metallic  packing  has  been  invented, 
the  component  elements  of  which  are  mica 
and  babbitt  metal. 


Ralph  Lane's  Violin  Recital. 
Ralph  Lane,  a  very  gifted  young  violinist, 
pupil  of  Hother  Wismer  for  over  five  years, 
will  give  a  violin  recital  on  Thursday  evening, 
March  3 1  st,  at  Sorosis  Hall.  The  splendid 
programme  will  include  the  Bruch  G  Minor 
Concerto  and  works  by  Goldmark,  Chopin! 
Spohr,  Wieniawski,  and  Kreisler.  Mrs.  Cecil 
Hollis  Stone  will  be  at  the  piano  and  Hother 
Wismer  will  play  with  Mr.  Lane  a  group  of 
beautiful  violin   duets. 


Travelers  state  that  fifteen  years"  ago  the 
principal  objects  of  interest  along  the  beaten 
track  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail  were  skulls, 
vertebrae,  and  ribs  of  cattle  and  buffaloes. 
Now  a  traveler  traversing  the  same  country 
finds  numerous  abandoned  automobiles,  some 
overturned,  some  buried,  others  smashed  and 
looted. 


"Lincoln,  the  Commoner,"  an  interesting 
play  depicting  the  life  of  Lincoln,  is  an- 
nounced by  Director  Arthur  Maitland  for  the 
Stockton  Street  house  commencing  Monday 
night,   April  4th. 


THE  PALACE  HOTEL 

for 
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atisfaction 
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A  wonderfully  effective 
combination 


Management  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  I  i  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

Eur;.fijc  Flam 

W.  C  JURGENS 
Manager 
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San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  the  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booth*  for  Ladies 


FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

New  Quality  Luncheon 

228  GRANT  AVENUE 
THIRD  FLOOR        TAKE  ELEVATOR 

Phone  Douglas  4423 


March  26,  1921. 
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ARE  YOU 


PHONE 
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Moving  /  "  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  -  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to    and   from   this    city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Flood -of  New  York  arrived  the 
first  of  the  week  in  San  Francisco  and  are  guests 
at    the    St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois  have  gone  to  New 
York  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Vail  of  Montecito  will 
return  from  abroad,  where  they  have  been  spend- 
ing the    autumn   and    winter   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Dearborn  Clark  sailed 
Saturday  for  the  Orient  to  be  away  three  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gayle  Anderton  and  their  chil- 
dren will  sail  next  week  from  New  York  for  Paris, 
where    they    will    make    their    permanent    home. 

Miss  Bertha  Cooledge  of  New  York  is  the 
house  guest  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Robinson 
in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Goodell  of  New  Canaan,  Connecti- 
cut, is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick'  Peabody 
in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Lowry  of  New  York  sailed 
Saturday  for  Honolulu.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Miss  Beatrice 
Castle,   and    Mr.    James    Black. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  will  return  next- 
week   from    New    York. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll  is  visiting  Admiral  and 
Mrs.    Bacon  in   Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Grace  Andrews  of  Chicago  is  visiting  Miss 
Katherine  Bentley  at  the  Clift  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Seligman  of  New  York 
left  last  week  for  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  brief 
sojourn  in   San   Francisco. 

Mrs.  Philip  Wales  and  her  sister,  Miss  Lucille 
Thornton  of  New  York,  will  leave  Monday  for  th*1 
Atlantic  coast.  They  will  visit  in  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,    en   route. 

;  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Lane  left  Sunday  for  Pasa- 
dena to  join  Mr.  Lane.  They  will  return  to  San 
Francisco  before  leaving  for  New  York. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hoyt  arrived 
Thursday  from  the  Philippines  for  a  brief  visit  in 
San  Francisco. 

Miss  Helen  Perkins  has  returned  from  3  trip 
to  the  Atlantic   coast. 

Mrs.  Walter  McLeod  and  her  children  are  spend- 
ing a  fortnight  in  town  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Wheeler,    Sr. 

Miss  Lucille  Thornton  of  New  York  returned 
^Wednesday  from  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery   in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  George  Howard  of  Washington  left  for  her 
home    Monday,    after    a   month's   sojourn    in   town. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  left  Saturday  for  New 
jYork. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chileon  Heward  left  last  month 
for  Europe  to  remain  abroad  indefinitely.  They 
are  at  present  in    Brussels. 

t  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  is  visiting  Baron  and 
Baroness  de   Ropp  in   Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Helen  Eaves  left  Saturday  for  her  home 
in  Hollywood,  after  a  fortnight's  visit  with  Dr. 
and    Mrs.    Alanson    Weeks. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  has  arrived  from  New 
York.  She  has  opened  her  country  place  at  Mill- 
brae  during  the  period  of  her  visit   in   California. 

Miss  Augusta  Foute  and  Miss  Helen  Crocker 
left  Thursday  for  New  York.  They  will  sail  for 
abroad  later  in  the  season.  Miss  Foute  will  be 
accompanied  on  the  European  trip  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Warren  Perry. 

Miss  Margaret  Buckbee  returned  last  week  from 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Curret  at  Dixon. 

Mrs.  Philip  Sheridan  and  the  Misses  Louise  and 
Irene  Sheridan  of  Washington  will  return  to  Sari 
Francisco    next    week    from    Southern    California. 


PARISIAN  LADY,  French  teacher,  speaks 
English  and  Spanish,  wishes  situation  as 
companion  to  lady  going  abroad.  Refer- 
ences. Miss  L.  d'Annecy,  2148  Post 
Street.     Phone  West  2570. 


HORSEBACK  CLOTHES 
A  SPECIALTY 


TELEPHONE 
GARFIELD  28-10 


ANTON  C.  JENSEN 

FORMERLY  OF  LONDON 

RIDING  BREECHES  A  SPECIALTY 


841 
Phelan  Building 


San  Francisco 
Calif. 


They    will    leave    for    the    Atlantic    coast    early    in 
the   summer.  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlain  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Santa  Barbara  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mark  McDonald. 

Mrs.  Henry  Crocker,  the  Misses  Marion  and 
Mary  Julia  Crocker,  and  Mr.  Harry  Crocker  have 
returned    from  a   sojourn    at   Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  have  taken  a 
house  at  Montecito  for  the  summer.  Mrs.  Norris 
Davis  is  at  present  their   house  guest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayard  Tuckerman  of  New  York 
are  staying  at  the    Fairmont. 

Lady  Rothermere  and  Miss  Dorothy  Ireland  of 
London    left    Friday    for    Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann  have  left  for 
the  Yosemite  Valley.  They  accompanied  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Frederick   Dohrmann. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Strauss  of  New  York  are 
visiting  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  John  Hampton  Lynch  left  Saturday  for 
New  York,  after  a  month's  visit  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.   James  Moffitt. 

Mr.  Rennie  Schwerin  and  Mr.  Hiram  Johnson, 
Jr.,  will  return  next  week  from  New  York.  Mrs. 
Schwerin,  who  has  been  staying  at  the  Fairmont 
all  winter,  will  return  next  week  to  San  Mateo 
to    reopen   her  summer  home. 

Mrs.  de  Forrest  Grant  and  Mrs.  Frank  Keech 
of  New  York  left  for  Del  Monte  Monday,  after 
a  four  days'  visit  in  San  Francisco.  Before  going 
to  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  where  they  will  join 
their  husbands,  they  will  visit  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Catalina,  Pasadena,  and  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado. 

Ensign  Richard  Schwerin  will  return  next 
Wednesday  from  the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard, 
where  the  Idaho  has  been  for  the  past  six  days. 
He  will  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  in 
San   Mateo. 

Mrs.  John  Drum  is  making  her  arrangements  to 
leave   shortly  for   Europe  to  be  away   all   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hubert  Mee  will  take  their 
departure  tomorrow  for  New  York.  They  will  be 
away  some  months  and  will  cross  to  France  be- 
fore their  returned  to    San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  William  Babcock  has  arrived  from  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  has  been  visiting  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Bothin  since  her  return  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  She  has  taken  apartments  at 
the    Fairmont    Hotel. 

Lady  Lougheed,  Miss  Dorothy  Lougheed,  and 
Mr.  Douglas  Lougheed  left  San  Francisco  for 
British  Columbia  Tuesday.  They  will  visit  in  the 
western  part  of  Canada  for  some  weeks  before 
leaving  to  join  Sir  James  Lougheed  in  Calgary, 
Alberta. 

Mrs.  Edward  Bruce  and  Dr.  Millicent  Cosgrave 
left  Sunday  for  New  York,  where  the  latter  will 
visit  for  a  fortnight  at  the  Bruce  home.  Later 
Dr.  Cosgrave  will  be  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  O'H.  Cosgrave,  who  are  at  present  in  the 
Bahama  Islands. 

Miss  Florence  N.  Ewing  has  just  returned  from 
two  years'  stay  in  New  York. 

Among  those  registered  at  Hotel  Oakland  are 
Mr.  W.  Bert  Smith,  New  York;  Mr.  G.  H.  Grigs- 
ley,   Chicago;   Mr.  H.    W.    Sanders,   Merced. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  A.  GofF,  Kenwood;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  B.  Lewis. 
Atascadero;  Miss  Inez  Seco,  Miss  Esther  Holy- 
wagel,  Miss  Verna  La  Seco,  Chicago;  Mr.  J. 
H.  Schwatt  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F. 
Klein,  Blue  Island,  Illinois;  Mr.  G.  W.  Stansbury. 
New  York:  Miss  Amy  Ashenfelter,  Philadelphia; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Loomis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Hughes,  New  York;  Mrs.  M.  P.  Chamberlin, 
Hightstown,  New  Jersey;  Mr.  John  G.  Nelson, 
Springfield,  Utah;  Mrs.  S.  O.  Heot  and  daughter, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  Carmel ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  O.  Spaulding,  San  Diego;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Charles  R.  Manning,  Portland. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis 
are  Mr.  Louis  B.  Benjamin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Cooney,  New  York;  Mr.  W.  H.  Daniels. 
Buffalo,  New  York;  Mr.  J.  Allen  Townsend,  New 
York;  Mr.  C.  Critchell,  Cincinnati;  Mr.  E.  C. 
Proctor,  Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Parker, 
Cleveland ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Jones,  Spokane ; 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Maas,  New  York;  Mr.  F.  A. 
Austin,  Denver;  Mr.  James  G.  Jarrett,  New  York; 
Professor  G.  A.  Pfeiffer,  Columbia  University, 
New  York;  Mr.  Charles  P.  Limbert,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Price,  Bos- 
ton; Mr.  Davis  Britton,  New  York;  Mr.  Arthur 
H.  Ingle,  Rochester,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
E.    Boomer,    Detroit. 

Included  in  recent  arrivals  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Checkering,  Chicago;  Mr. 
John  Reisinwebcr,  New  York  City;  Mr.  S.  L. 
Naphtlaly,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  C.  A.  Johnson, 
Huntington  Beach;  Mr.  H.  C.  Lee,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  H.  O.  Cann,  Petaluma;  Mr.  J.  M.  White, 
Weed;  Mr.  W.  J.  Halloran,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr. 
R.  J.  Thompson,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Mr.  L.  A. 
Rains,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  A.  J.  Hart  and  family, 
San  Jose;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Fay,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Grant,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Otis  A.  Poole,  Japan ; 
Mr.  James  Thane,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Morris,  Huntington,  West  Virginia;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  B,  Hawley,  Des  Moines;  Mr.  Harold  Eng- 
lish, Los  Angelesi 


For  200  years  Defoe's  story  of  the  plague 
in  London  has  been  regarded  as  a  wonder- 
fully clever  and  realistic  piece  of  fiction,  al- 
though the  overshadowing  genius  he  showed 
in  "Robinson  Crusoe"  has  perhaps  dwarfed 
the  interest  of  critics  in  his  lesser  but  still 
great  work.  Now  comes  Dr.  Watson  Nichol- 
son with  a  book  in  which  he  embodies  the 
results  of  much  careful  search  in  the  British 
Museum  and  other  places  and  proves,  as  he 
believes,  that  the  "Journal  of  the  Plague 
Year"  is  not  fiction,  but  fact.  The  book 
should  help  to  reawaken  interest  in  a  work 
that  every  young  person  who  wants  to  learn 
to   write   well  should   read. 

—  ■«♦»- 

A  negro  state  bank,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  state,  was  recently  opened  in  Chicago.  The 
bank  is  operated  for  and  by  negroes  and  has  a 
capital  and  surplus  of  $125,000. 


LIGHT  ON  CLIFF  DWELLERS. 


The  recent  six  weeks'  expedition  from  the 
Museum  of  Natural  history  to  Grand  Gulch, 
Utah,  yielded  some  valuable  additions  to  the 
Pueblo  exhibit  that  the  museum  purchased 
from  the  World's  Fair  twenty  years  ago,  and 
at  least  one  isolated  specimen  of  remarkable 
interest  to  present-day  physicians.  This  is 
the  skull  of  a  man  in  his  early  forties,  as  de- 
termined by  the  teeth.  The  molars  are 
ground  down  by  the  use  of  years,  with  one 
exception. 

The  exception  is  arresting.  The  Indian 
whose  skull  this  was  had  a  decayed  tooth  on 
the  left  back  jaw,  and  behind  the  tooth  is  a 
large  lump  formation,  denoting  a  growth 
there  or  an  ulceration.  The  skeleton  found 
with  the  skull  is  that  of  a  man  who  suffered 
(and  probably  died)  of  a  disease  that  crippled 
him  and  distorted  his  joints  and  bones,  inca- 
pacitating him  while  he  was  still  in  his  prime. 
The  connection  between  the  condition  of  the 
teeth  and  the  skeleton  will  please  adherents 
of  the  modern  medical  theory  that  rheuma- 
tism is  caused  by  defective  teeth. 

N.  C.  Nelson,  American  curator  of  the  mu- 
seum, conducted  the  expedition  and  brought 
extra  specimens  and  determinate  data,  some 
new  light  on  the  relative  ages  and  time  of 
settlement  of  the  cliff  dwellers  of  the  South- 
west. These  Indians,  who  built  many-roomed 
apartment  houses  in  caves  and  at  inaccessible 
points  on  the  sides  of  overhanging  cliffs,  con- 
stitute an  archaeological  phenomenon  whose 
importance  is  not  appreciated  in  this  country. 
So  archaeological  expeditions  are  financed  by 
Americans  to  dig  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  while 
the  Indian  remains  at  home  have  little  in- 
terest for  more  than  a  few  anthropologists. 

Puebio  culture  is  4000  years  old  and  mani- 
fested itself  in  2000  B.  C,  as  now,  in  com- 
munal villages,  each  being  one  large  house 
of  many  rooms,  like  a  hotel.  The  building 
was  of  stone  inlaid  with  clay ;  or  if  stone  and 
clay  could  not  be  obtained,  mud  and  sun- 
dried  brick  were  utilized.  The  earliest  build- 
ing was  done  with  liquid  clay,  which  was 
poured  in  construction  as  we  pour  concrete, 
and  left  to  harden.  Women  helped  in  the 
building,  for  the  finger-prints  of  women  have 
been  found  on  building  remains  in  the  gulch. 
The  age  of  the  marks  is  estimated  at  3000 
years. 

Some  form  of  decoration  was  given  to  each 
room  of  the  cave-dwellers'  hotel.  The  In- 
dians either  carved  or  painted  pictures  of 
birds,  animals,  or  human  beings  on  the  walls. 
These,  with  the  pottery  and  basketry  for 
which  the  cliff-dwellers  have  long  been  famed, 
undoubtedly  comprised  their  sole  furnishing 
and  interior  decorating.  Near  the  entrance 
to  a  room  there  is  often  the  imprint  of  a 
human  hand  on  the  wall.  The  Indian  who 
lived  there  put  his  hand  in  red  paint  and 
then  pressed  it,  palmward,  against  the  wall. 
Whether  this,  too,  was  decoration  or  a  sym- 
bol for  identification,  the  owner's  "mark,'.'  is 
speculation  for  archaeologists. 

In  4000  years  the  Pueblo  Indians  have  not 
progressed  much  further  than  they  were  in 
2000    B.   C.     They   still  build  much   the   same 


"Can  you  realize  that  to- 
morrow  is  Easter  Sunday?" 

"Of  course  I  can — I  have  a 
new  Easter  hat  and  gown." 

"That  outfit  and  our  dinner 
here  at  Hotel  Whitcomb  ought 
to  make  our  day  pleasant 
enough.  Couldn't  you  folks 
dine  with  us,  Tom  ?  " 

"Oh,  yea,  you  and  Alice ! 
Please  do." 

"Why,  thanks,  that  would 
fae  great.  We  enjoy  dining 
here  so  much " 

"Then  I'll  call  Alice  right 
up !  We'll  have  such  a  good 
time — and  the  dinner  will  be 
just  delicious,  I  know." 

A  Special  Dinner 

on  Easter  Sunday 

March  27th 

$1.50  the  plate 

Make  reservations  in  advance 


HoteMitcorab 

AT  CIVIC   CENTER. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.H.  van  Home,  Mgi*. 


kind  of  house  and  live  much  the  same  lives. 
According  to  Mr.  Nelson,  the  archaeological 
problem  of  the  Southwest — and  incidentally 
the  matter  of  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  old 
World's  Fair  Indian  exhibit  at  the  museum — 
can  not  be  solved  until  a  large  portion  of 
northern  Mexico  is  excavated.  The  Pueblo 
Indian  of  the  Southwest  is  so  closely  related 
to  the  pioneer  Indians  in  Mexico  that  the  two 
must  be  studied  in  conjunction,  he  says,  to  re- 
create adequate  information  concerning  them. 


A  curious  grass  in  Cuba  bristles  with  tiny 
sharp-pointed  spikelets  which  impale  multi- 
tudes oi"  insects,  the  wings  of  the  victims  be- 
ing pierced  and  entangled  by  the  barbed  spines 
causing  them  to  perish  miserably. 
-»♦»- 

The  nearer  the  equator  the  more  salty  sea 
water  becomes. 


Mausoleum  construction,  while  sometimes  of  great  and  massive  size,  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  confined  to  large  proportions  or  to  great  outlay  of  expense. 

Modern  design  and  methods  of  operation  have  brought  the  Mausoleum  to  within  the  reach 
of  the  moderate  fortune.  And  this  has  been  accomplished  without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
degrees    of    permanency   or    beauty. 

Inquiry  as  to  further  detail  places  you  under  no  obligation. 


Booklet   "DA"   mailed    upon   application 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 


CONTRACTORS 
Granite — Stone — Building — Memorial 


3  Potrero  Ave.,  San  Francisco 


1350  Palmetto  St.,  Los  Ant-. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Then  you  don't  care  for  this  futurist  art?" 
"No,  let  the  people  of  the  future  enjoy  it."-* 
Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"Should  a  girl  marry  for  love  or  money  ?" 
"Well,  it's  a  question.  You  get  fooled  on  both 
propositions." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

Al  Bert — How  do  these  love  triangles 
usually  end?  Phil  Bert — Most  of  them  turn 
into  a  wreck-tangle. — Science  and  Invention. 

"What  made  your  kid  such  a  scrapper?" 
"Circumstances.  His  ma  made  him  wear  curls 
until  he  was  nine  years  old." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

"Edith  is  one  of  those  girls  whose  interest 
in  a  man  is  governed  by  his  wealth."  "I  see  ; 
the  greater  the  principle  the  greater  interest.'' 
— Dallas  News. 

"All  that  woman  thinks  of  is  clothes.'' 
"She's  not  well  dressed."  "No,  she's  ward- 
robe mistress  with  a  theatrical  company." — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

She — If  I  ever  marry,  I'll  have  a  big  wed- 
ding and  you  shall  be  one  of  the  ushers.  He 
— Impossible,  because  I  shall  be  the  bride- 
groom.— New   Orleans  Picayune. 

"It's  all  right  to  sympathize  with  the  under 
dog  in  a  fight,"  remarked  the  Observer  of 
Events  and  Things,  "but  a  fellow  would  be  a 
fool  to  bet  on  him." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Anybody  hurt  in  the  wreck  ?"  "One 
gentleman,  I  believe."  "Bones  broken?"  "I 
think  it  was  his  heart.  He  sat  down  by  a 
leaking  suitcase  and  shed  tears." — Birming- 
ham  Age-Herald. 

Deacon — Do  you  know  anything  about 
parts?  Choir  Leader  (formerly  automobile 
mechanic) — Sure.  The  soprano  needs  a  new 
valve,  and  the  bass  ought  to  have  his  exhaust 
fixed. — Cleveland  Press. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  that  kept  my 
daughter  out  of  grand  opera,"  said  the  Proud 
Pork  Packer,  patting  his  chest.  "Yeah,  I 
know,"  said  the  Parlor  Pet;  "I've  heard  her 
sing." — Richmond    Times-Dispatch. 

First  Farmer — I  kin  understan'  what  the 
lecturer  said  about  increasin'  production,  but 
blamed  if  I  can  get  the  drift  of  that  "vicious 
circle"  business.  Second  Farmer — It  means 
you  shouldn't  do  nothin'  in  a  roundabout  way. 
— Indianapolis  Neivs. 

Business  Man — I  attribute  my  success  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  alwavs  first  at  the  office. 


Argonaut  Readers,  Attention  ! 

It  is  safe  to  say  there  is  scarcely  one 
of  you  who  has  not  some  valuable 
paper  at  home  or  in  an  office  safe, 
where  it  is  liable  to  destruction  in 
case  of  fire.  An  office  safe  is  never 
safe. 

In  case  of  death  or  fire,  the  estate 
is  guarded  as  it  should  be  if  your 
papers  are  kept  in  a  safe  deposit 
box.  One  can  be  had  for  $4  a  year 
at  the  Crocker  Vaults. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


For  seventeen  years  I  caught  the  6:15  into 
town.  Interviewer — Ah,  I  see.  It's  all  due  to 
your    early    training. — Boston    Transcript. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  an  old-fashioned 
comic  opera  with  a  chorus  of  merry  vil- 
lagers ?"  "No,"  replied  the  census  expert. 
"It  would  be  too  untrue  to  life.  Everybody 
seems  to  think  that  in  order  to  be  happy  he 
must  move  into  town.  There's  no  such  thing 
as   a  merry   villager.'" — Washington    Star. 

"A  number  of  magazine  editors  had  a  holi- 
day banquet."  "I  don't  suppose  there  were 
any  contributors  present  to  spoil  the  pleasure 
of  the  evening?"  "None  was  supposed  to  be 
present,   but  the   headwaiter  was   a   bit   offish. 


having  done  something  in  the  way  of  verse 
and  had  it  rejected." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

"I  feel  very,  very  old  today."  "What  are 
you  talking  about?  You  are  not  a  day  over 
thirty."  "I  know,  but  I've  just  been  listening 
to  a  boy  of  fourteen  tell  about  the  things  he 
used  to  do  when  he  was  a  kid." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Pearl — Oh,  we  had  a  delightful  wedding 
and  received  so  many  silver  presents.  Ruby 
— That  was  fine.  And  did  your  father  give 
something  in  silver,  too  ?  Pearl — No,  he  gave 
us  a  bottle  of  acid  to  test  the  other  presents. 
— Boston  Globe. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the  vicinity  ot  San  Francisco, 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and  Greases: 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
McCoppin  and   Market 
Lombard  and  Van  Ness 
Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  &  Ocean  Ave. 
Pine   and    Van   Ness 
25th  and  Valencia 
Mission  and  Otis 
Golden  Gate  and  Divisadero 
Scott  and  Fell 
4th  Ave.  and  Geary 
3d  and  Brannan 

Columbus  Ave.   and   Grover  Place 
Post  and  Mason 
Fifth  Ave.  and  California 
Mission  and  Spear 
Post  and  Larkin 
Mission  and   School   St.    (Colma) 


OAKLAND 
Broadway   and  Water 
21st  and  Broadway 
25  th  and  Telegraph 
35th   and    Foothill   Boulevard 
14th  and  Harrison 
620  Lakeshore  Avenue 
25th  and   Broadway 
12th  and  Webster 
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FORTY-FIFTH  YEAR 


and  its  personnel  degraded.  The  water-front  does  not 
belong  to  the  city.  It  belongs  to  the  state.  It  is  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  state.  Its  management 
on  the  whole  has  been  excellent.  If  there  are  legis- 
lators at  Sacramento  who  desire  to  change  all  this  they 
will  affix  to  themselves  a  stigma  that  they  will  not  easily 
remove.  At  the  best  it  will  be  the  stigma  of  mental 
incapacity,  at  the  worst  it  will  be  the  stigma  of  sub- 
servience to  disgraceful,  interests  that  are  hardly  at  the 
pains  to  hide  themselves.  In  either  event  they  will 
show  themselves  unfit  for  public  office. 


ALFRED  HOLM'AN  -------  Editor 
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The  Water-Front  and  the  City  Hall. 

Any  member  of  the  legislature  who  tries  to  place  the 
control  of  the  water-front  in  the  hands  of  the  City  Hall 
ought  forevermore  to  be  debarred  from  the  public 
service  as  a  political  degenerate.  And  the  Argonaut 
will  do  its  best  to  that  end. 

The  citizens  of  San  Francisco  have  just  decided  that 
Mayor  Rolph  and  his  satellites  are  unfit  to  control  a 
municipal  water  system,  a  peculiarly  significant  vote 
from  an  electorate  naturally  prone  to  favor  the  prin- 
ciple of  municipal  ownership.  There  was  only  one  way 
to  interpret  that  vote.  It"  was  an  expression  of  dis- 
gust for  the  falsehood,  the  fraud,  and  the  corruption 
that  have  been  rampant  in  the  management  of  Hetch 
Hetchy,  of  the  municipal  railroads,  and  in  every  other 
direction  in  which  the  taint  of  the  City  Hail  has  made 
itself  felt.  It  marked  the  opinion  of  the  voters  that  the 
City  Hall  was  not  honest  enough  to  be  trusted  with 
public  money,  that  the  opportunity  for  evil  would 
necessarily  be  the  commission  of  evil. 

There  is  not  an  intelligent  citizen  in  San  Francisco 
who  does  not  know  what  will  happen  if  the  water-front 
shall  be  handed  over  to  the  city  so  long  as  Mayor  Rolph 
is  in  the  mayoral  chair.  It  will  be  made  the  happy 
hunting  ground  for  the  ex-saloon-keepers,  the  pugilists, 
the  corner  men,  and  the  gangsters  from  which  the  City 
Hall  now  derives  its  strength.  It  will  crawl  with  political 
vermin.  Its  efficiency,  now  extraordinarily  high,  will  be 
lowered,  its  revenues  decreased,  its  accounts  falsified. 


Cardinal  Gibbons. 

It  says  much  for  the  character  of  Cardinal  Gibbons 
that  his  death  should  be  regarded  universally  as  a  na- 
tional loss,  that  the  tribute  paid  to  him  as  a  dis- 
tinguished American  should  be  no  less  emphatic  than 
the  recognition  that  was  his  right  as  a  distinguished 
churchman.  There  have  been  few  men  upon  whom 
has  devolved  a  dual  leadership  such  as  his  and  who 
have  so  signally  and  so  faultlessly  acquitted  themselves 
as  almost  to  obliterate  the  controversial  aspects  of 
religious  sectionalism.  Wholly  beyond  the  narrow  area 
of  theological  differences  we  shall  remember  Cardinal 
Gibbons  for  the  inspiration  that  he  gave  to  the  national 
life,  for  his  unfaltering  loyalties,  and  for  his  steady 
application  of  the  loftiest  virtues  to  all  national  prob- 
lems, and  indeed  to  all  the  problems  of  the  world. 

The  successor  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  will  assume  a 
heavy  burden,  but  with  the  alleviation  of  a  great  ex- 
ample. It  is  a  position  in  which  character,  a  high  and 
rigid  ideal,  will  serve  him  better  than  intellectual  or 
theological  attainments.  He  becomes  the  head  in 
America  of  an  organization  almost  as  extensive  as  the 
human  race,  an  organization  that  is  brought  into 
political  contact  with  many  governments,  that  can 
hardly  evade,  even  if  it  would,  many  political  responsi- 
bilities, and  that  even  claims  certain  temporal  rights 
and  avows  certain  temporal  ambitions  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  That  the  Catholic 
church  in  America  should  feel  itself  to  be  a  part  of  an 
indivisible  organization  is  inevitable  and  blameless. 
That  it  should  feel  an  indifference  toward  other  parts 
of  that  organization  in  other  countries  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected of  it.  That  it  should  even  have  certain  spiritual 
allegiances  unknown  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  readily  conceded  to  religious  sincerities  that 
have  their  high  and  admitted  values. 

None  the  less  the  Catholic  church  in  America,  fol- 
lowing the  high  example  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  would 
do  well  to  recognize  that  the  American  government 
is  a  political  and  sovereign  institution  without  religious 
affiliations,  and  with  no  other  aim  than  the  welfare  of 
its  own  people  and  the  maintenance  of  an  impartially 
benevolent  attitude  toward  all  others.  Seeking  in  no 
way  to  lessen  the  inherited  or  transported  sympathies 
that  survive  among  its  citizens,,  sympathies  inherent  in 
and  inseparable  from  human  nature,  it  is  sternly  re- 
solved that  those  sympathies  shall  not  find  expression 
in  acts  that  have  a  foreign  motive,  or  that  are  in  any 
way  inconsistent  with  its  own  purposes,  plans,  or  poli- 
cies. However  right  and  proper  may  be  the  political 
activities  and  the  temporal  aspirations  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  Europe,  those  activities  and  those  aspirations 
are  neither  right  nor  proper  nor  endurable  in  America, 
which  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  them,  nor  can  they  be  ad- 
vanced or  sustained  by  any  action  whatsoever  on  the 
part  of  American  citizens,  no  matter  how  numerous 
they  may  be.  There  must  be  no  causes  in  America 
except  American  causes.  No  foreign  government  shall 
be  in  any  way  affected  or  embarrassed  by  actions  origi- 
nating in  America  other  than  the  actions  initiated  or 
approved  by  the  American  government  itself.  That  a 
reminder  of  this  nature  is  not  without  its  justification 
is  evidenced  by  certain  events  of  recent  occurrence 
that  were  doubtless  due  to  momentary  aberrations,  but 


that  are  none  the  less  censurable  as  nascent  disloyalties, 
and  of  which  the  repetition  will  be  perilous.  The 
Catholic  church  in  America  is  a  religious  institution 
and  under  no  circumstances  must  it  be  anything  else. 
It  must  espouse  no  foreign  political  cause  whatsoever. 
Its  worst  enemy  could  wish  for  it  no  greater  disaster 
than  would  assuredly  follow  any  sort  of  active  parti- 
sanship in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  And  this  is  also  the 
recorded  opinion  of  the  best  Catholics  in  the  country. 
Surely  it  could  seek  no  wider  nor  more  fruitful  field 
for  its  religious  activities  than  is  to  be  found  here. 
Here  it  has  an  unrivaled  opportunity  to  become  the 
greatest  of  all  factors  in  the  production  of  that  good 
citizenship  without  which  no  organization,  religious 
or  political,  can  survive.  Immigration  from  Europe  is 
certain  to  assume  large  dimensions,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  new  arrivals  will  be  Catholics.  They  will 
bring  with  them  their  old  world  ideas,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  will  bring  with  them  also  their  old 
world  animosities,  sharpened  and  intensified  by  the  war. 
Social  efforts  toward  assuagement  will  do  much,  but 
religious  efforts  will  do  much  more.  If  the  Catholic 
church  in  America  shall  consecrate  itself  to  this  work 
it  will  not  only  greatly  strengthen  its  own  position,  but 
it  will  earn  the  admiration  of  the  nation.  It  will  carry 
out  the  highest  ideals  of  the  faith  that  it  professes  and 
its  influence  will  be  universally  recognized  as  belonging 
to  that  exalted  order  to  which  only  religion  can  attain. 
The  Argonaut  hopes  sincerely  that  the  church  through 
all  of  its  representatives  will  choose  this  better  part, 
that  it  will  carry  into  practical  effect  the  precept  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons  when  he  said:  "Woe  to  him,  my 
brethren,  who  would  destroy  or  impair  this  blessed  har- 
mony that  reigns  among  us!  Woe  to  him  who  would 
sow  the  tares  of  discord  in  the  fair  field  of  the  church 
of  America !  Woe  to  him  who  would  breed  dissension 
among  the  leaders  of  Israel  by  introducing  a  spirit  of 
nationalism  into  the  camps  of  the  Lord !  Brothers  we 
are,  and  brothers  we  shall  remain,  'God  and  our  coun- 
try!' this  be  our  watchword.  Next  to  love  of  God 
should  be  love  of  our  country.  Let  us  glory  in  the  title 
of  American  citizen.  To  one  country  we  owe  allegiance, 
and  that  country  is  America.  We  must  be  in  harmony 
with  our  political  institutions.  It  matters  not  whether 
this  is  the  land  of  our  birth  or  our  adoption.  It  is  the 
land  of  our  destiny." 


No  Trade  with  Russia. 

It  is  significant,  and  even  encouraging,  that  the 
Russian  government  should  ask  for  a  resumption  of 
trade  relations  with  America.  It  is  still  more  signifi- 
cant and  still  more  encouraging  that  the  invitation 
should  be  declined.  The  Soviet  authorities  have  evi- 
dently learned  that  they  are  not  sufficient  unto  them- 
selves, and  that  neither  nations  nor  individuals  can 
afford  to  incur  the  disgust  of  the  world.  Our  own 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  that  it  is 
not  to  be  moved  by  the  oily  persuasions  of  a  few 
American  agitators  whose  solicitude  for  trade  is  a  thin 
disguise  of  their  much  greater  solicitude  for  world 
communism. 

Russia  has,  of  course,  nothing  to  trade  with  except 
stolen  gold  and  jewelry  and  a  certain  amount  of  inac- 
cessible raw  material  that  she  can  not  move  because  she 
has  destroyed  her  own  railroads.  She  has  some  flax, 
hides,  wool,  and  copper.  She  can  not  use  them  herself 
because  she  has  no  means  to  transport  them,  but  she  is 
willing  to  sell  them  to  foreigners  on  condition  that 
they  supply  the  necessary  railroad  material  to  move 
them  to  the  seaports.  Mr.  Arthur  Ransome  in  his 
book,  "The  Crisis  in  Russia,"  tells  us  of  a  conversation 
between  himself  and  Alexei  Rykov,  president  of  the 
supreme  council  of  public  economy.  Rykov  said :  "I 
have  myself  made  the  suggestion  that  we  sho:  I 
to  sell  this  stuff  where  it  is,  that  is  to  say  nc 
at  a  seaport,  and  that  the  buyers  should  pre 
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own  trains,  which  we  would  eventually  buy  from  them 
with  the  raw  material  itself,  so  that  after  a  certain 
number  of  journeys  the  trains  should  become  ours. 
But  "where  it  is"  means  Siberia.  Turkestan,  and  Tash- 
kent. Such  a  deal  as  that  is  hardly  likely  to  commend 
itself  to  the  American   merchant. 

But  the  Russian  government  will  doubtless  recognize 
that  American  reluctance  to  trade  is  not  entirely  a 
commercial,  but  partly  also  an  ethical  reluctance.  They 
will  hardlv  have  forgotten  the  fact  that  Lenin  himself 
expressly  repudiated  all  those  considerations  of  honesty 
and  truth  that  govern  the  behavior  of  non-communist 
communities  and  without  which  there  can  be  no  cont- 


our shores.  In  the  darkness  of  his  heart,  cheap  wool 
seems  to  be  just  what  he  is  looking  for.  It  may  mean 
a  lack  of  economic  erudition  on  his  part.  Doubtless  he 
ought  to  rejoice  at  the  prosperity  of  our  own  wool  men. 
but  it  is  quite  certain — human  nature  being  what  it  is — 
that  he  will  not  do  so  when  the  time  comes  for  a  visit  to 
the  tailor.  He  will  ask  why  the  process  of  price  reduc- 
tion has  been  artificially  blocked  by  an  embargo,  why 
he — overburdened  as  he  is — must  transfer  money  from 
his  own  pocket  to  that  of  the  farmer.  And  the  wage- 
earner  just  at  present  is  in  a  decidedly  fretful  state  of 
mind. 


them  for  $339.48.  But  the  freight  was  $339.75.  What 
with  icing,  war  taxes,  and  commission  the  luckless 
rancher  had  to  pay  a  bill  of  $152.17.  And  that  sort  of 
tiling  is  going  on  everywhere. 

Of  course  there  is  only  one  remedy,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  we  have  the  courage  to  face  it.  The  remedy 
is  for  the  government  to  abandon  this  business  alto- 
gether, to  cease  its  efforts  to  be  an  earthly  providence, 
to  take  its  hands  away  from  rates  and  wages,  to 
renounce  control  and  to  leave  railroad  matters  to  ad- 
justment by  economic  law,  which  is  exactly  what  it 
will  be  compelled  to  do  in  the  long  run.     It  is  what  we 


This  is  in  no  sense  an  argument  against  a  tariff,  but  '■  are  all  compelled  to  do.    It  is  government  interference. 


hurried  tariff,  a  tariff  of  reckless  embargoes  which 
would  instantly  make  itself  felt  by  the  shopper  and  the 
housewife.  The  tariff,  when  we  get  it,  should  be  the 
result  of  cautious  deliberation  and  of  complete  detach- 
ment from  sectional  clamors.  Otherwise  it  may  easily 
work  irreparable  mischief. 


mercial  relations  anywhere.  The  Russian  government,  |  it  is  a  strong  argument  against  an  impetuous  or  a 
in  other  words,  is  not  an  honest  government,  and  ap- 
parently it  does  not  wish  to  be  so  considered.  It  has 
warned  the  world  that  it  will  cheat  if  it  can,  although 
no  such  warning  was  actually  needed.  That  it  should 
ask  for  the  opportunity-  is  an  act  of  effrontery. 

Russia  is  not  in  a  position  to  profit  by  foreign  trade. 
Doubtless  she  has  a  certain  amount  of  raw  material 
which  was  so  far  away  as  to  escape  her  frenzies,  but 
she  can  not  replace  it  after  it  has  been  sold.  All  the 
world  knows  that  the  Russians  are  doing  no  work. 
Slaves  never  work  unless  they  are  compelled  to,  and 
there  are  too  many  of  them  in  Russia  to  be  compelled 
to  do  anvthing.  Mr.  Gompers  usefully  reminds  some 
of  the  "red"  rebels  in  his  own  organization  that  Russia 
has  recently  ordered  the  "militarization  of  labor,"  that 
is  to  say  the  enslavement  of  labor,  and  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  no  sort  of  tolerable  trade  can  result  from  such 
a  system  as  that.  Xothing  but  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
can  result,  and  no  one  begins  trade  with  a  bankrupt. 

The  American  note  is  admirably  definite  and  it  ought 
to  be  conclusive.  The  Russian  system  is  not  on  trial, 
although  we  are  sanctimoniously  asked  by  our  own 
revolutionists  to  believe  that  it  is.  It  has  been  tried 
and  the  present  welter  of  anarchy  and  misery  is  the 
result.    When  Russia  shall  return  to  the  paths  of  ordi- 


Railroads  and  Bankruptcy. 

It  is  an  open  question  how  much  we  have  learned 
from  the  governmental  mistakes  of  the  last  few  years. 
The  opposition  to  the  King  bill  and  the  failure  of  the 
Spring  Valley  purchase  election  seem  to  show  that  the 
lessons  have  not  been  wholly  lost.  The  public  mind  is 
now  displaying  a  certain  wariness  that  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  easy  credulity  with  which  it  once  looked 
only  at  the  label  instead  of  at  the  thing  that  was  labeled. 
The  old  traps  of  the  demagogue  have  grown  a  little 
rusty  and  their  bait  has  staled. 

How  far  this  is  true  of  the  nation  at  large  is  an- 
other question.  It  is  a  still  more  serious  question  how 
far  and  in  what  way  the  mistakes  of  a  political  char 


government  meddling,  that  has  led  to  our  present  im- 
passe, and  the  remedy  for  meddling  is  abstention  from 
meddling. 

But  probably  we  shall  have  to  suiter  a  good  deal 
more  before  we  reach  that  point.  We  are  still  satu- 
rated with  the  pernicious  heresy  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  do  anything  without  government  super- 
vision, and  that  all  ills  are  remediable  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  still  to  learn  that  the  government 
governs  best  that  governs  least  and  that  a  heavy 
grist  of  laws  is  the  mark,  not  of  efficiency,  but  of  in- 
capacity. In  the  meantime  we  may  find  such  consola- 
tion as  we  may  in  the  reflection  that  the  railroad  situa- 
tion is  not  the  result  of  war,  but  of  the  vindictive  super- 
stitions involved  in  government  control. 


Governor  Lowden  at  Berkeley. 
Mr.  Frank  Lowden,  formerly  governor  of  Illinois,  in 
his   Charter   Day   address   at   the   University   of   Cali- 
fornia, did  something  to  remove  the  conviction  common 
to  immature  minds  that  there  is  anything  new  or  pro- 


gressive in  the  radicalisms  now  so  rife.    Without  excep- 
latanism  can  now  be  remedied.    Take,  for  example,  the  j  tion  they  have  all  been  tried  in  the  balances  and  found 


nan-  decency  and  sanity  it  will  be  proper  and  profitable 
to  trade  with  her.     But  until  then — nothing  doing. 


matter  of  the  railroads,  and  here  the  average  citizen 
may  be  forgiven  if  he  is  unaware  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  that  exists  and  that  was  created  by  his  own 
clamor  for  regulation  and  control. 

This  situation  was  not  created  by  the  war,  or  only 
in  a  quite  indirect  way.  The  war  was  a  pretext,  not  a 
justification.  The  railroads  under  government  control 
did  no  more  for  the  service  of  the  nation  than  they 
would  have  done  if  they  had  been  let  alone.     Probably 


wanting,  most  of  them  over  and  over  again.  Bolshe- 
vism is  of  hoary  antiquity.  Democracy  in  its  extreme 
forms,  the  referendum  and  the  recall,  was  tried  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  The  nationalization  of  wealth  is 
as  old  as  the  world.  They  are  not  novelties;  they  are 
antiquities,  and  discredited  ones  at  that.  There  is  noth- 
ing progressive  about  them. 

But  Mr.  Lowden  was  particularly  impressive  in  his 
warnings  against  a  centralization  of  government  that 
is  rapidly  destroying  the  Federal  principle.    Bureaucra- 


Taxation  versus  Tariff. 
The  Administration  is  experiencing  its  first  taste  of 

the  clamor  of  rival  interests.     The  agriculturists  want 

an  emergency  tariff  bill  that  shall  be  high  enough  to   they  did  not  do  nearly  so  much.    It  was  an  experiment 

amount  to  an  embargo.    They  are  unwilling  to  wait  for   in  socialism,  a  vast  extension  of  the  regulation  begun  j  cies  at  Washington  are  unwilling  to  surrender  their  war 

the  construction  of  a  permanent  tariff  because  they  fear 

that  they  will  be  flooded  with  foreign  wool  and  meats 

and  ever  so  many  other  things  before  the  permanent 

tariff  can  be  ready.    The  Fordney  emergency  bill,  which 

was  vetoed  by  President  Wilson,  contained  twenty-nine 

products,  and  while  President  Harding  is  supposed  to 
disapprove  of  so  comprehensive  a  measure- as  an  emerg- 
ency bill,  it  is  not  likely  that  Congress  will  stop  even 
at  twenty-nine  if  it  is  once  invited  to  make  a  start. 

On  the  other  hand  are  the  advocates  of  a  speed)7  re- 
vision of  taxation.  The  representatives  of  business 
maintain,  and  very  plausibly,  that  they  are  entitled,  not 
only  to  a  revision  of  taxation,  but  to  the  earliest  pos- 
sible notification  of  the  form  that  such  revision  will 
take.  There  can  be  no  question  that  some  of  the  in- 
come tax  schedules  have  proved  damaging  to  trade  and 
that  they  must  take  their  place,  and  not  a  small  place, 
among  the  causes  of  unemployment.  The  income  tax, 
if  only  from  its  incredibly  clumsy  mechanism,  is  a  blis- 
ter upon  commerce,  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  and  the 


years  before  and  of  which  the  chief  characteristic  was  powers,  and  even  before  the  war  these  were  far  too 
a  ruinous  spite.  It  had  alreadv  brought  the  railroads  |  extensive.  But  the  remedy  for  centralization  is  the 
within  sight  of  bankruptcy,  and  government  control  '  g°°d  government  of  the  political  units.  If  there  is  no 
now  added  anarchy  to  injurv.  Everv  labor  demand  ,  successful  self-government  of  the  city  it  is  certain  that 
was  met  bv  instant  capitulation.  Wages  were  fixed  by  j  some  other  authority  must  supervene,  and  therefore  the 
government  officials,  who  were  naturally  indifferent  to  I  citv  *»*  is  governed  by  a  mob  becomes,  not  a  national 
all  considerations  of  profit  and  loss  and  whose  vision  j 
was  limited  only  by  the  capacities  of  the  United  States 
treasury.  When  the  roads  were  eventually  handed  back 
to  their  owners  they  were  burdened  with  a  wage  rate 
that  they  could  not  possibly  earn',  they  were  still 
throttled  by  rate  schedules  imposed  without  considera- 
tion of  advanced  costs,  and  thev  had  to  face  the  de 


asset,  but  a  national  liability. 

There  are  many  cities  in  America  that  are  governed 

by  mobs,  not  necessarily  disorderly  mobs,  but  none  the 

less  mobs.    The  referendum  and  the  recall,  for  example. 

constitute  mob  government,  seeing  that  large  numbers 

of  people  are  summoned  to  the  task  of  direct  legislation 

for  which  they  have  no  qualifications  whatsoever  either 

I  teriorations  due  to  official  incapacities  and  indifferences,  j  of  knowledge  or  of  experience.     Mob  government  here 

|  Last  December  they  had  to  pay  to  labor  65  per  cent.  I  has  given  us  enormously  swollen  expenditures  for  city 

of  all  their  income.'   Labor  and'  expenses  together  con-   and  state  and  has  P,aced  u5  under  numberless  exactions 

sumed  90  per  cent,  of  their  income,  thus  leaving  only!300   hardships   for^  which  no   individual   responsibility 

10  per  cent,  for  interest,  taxes,  and  dividends. 

It  is  true  that  advanced  rates  schedules  have  now 
been   authorized.     But  thev  come   too   late,   and  thev 


cause  of  more  exasperation  than  any  tax  that  has  ever  come  too  suddenly.  The  government  first  adds  enor- 
yet  been  imposed.  The  supertax  schedules  ought  to  be  mously  to  the  costs  of  operation  by  its  reckless  mis- 
changed,  the  exemptions  for  small  incomes  ought  to  be  j  management,  and  then  the  whole  of  those  costs  are  sud- 
increased,  and  the  whole  business  ought  to  be  simplified.  |  denly  transferred  to  the  freight-paying  public  in  the 

form  of  increased  rates.  The  roads  must  either  have 
the  money  or  become  bankrupt.  But  business  can  not 
pay  those  rates  and  itself  remain  solvent    As  a  resuli 


But  there  ought  to  be  an  outline  of  intended  changes 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Probably  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  give 
precedence  to  the  revenue  laws,  although  the  pressure 
from  the  farmers  may  make  it  difficult  to  do  so.  The 
revenue  laws  are  far  less  controversial  than  the  tariff 
and  they  can  be  adjusted  much  more  quickly.  What- 
ever views  we  may  hold  on  the  subject  of  protection  as 
a  principle  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  it  pre- 
sents extraordinary  difficulties  and  even  dangers.  The 
public  is  still  facing,  and  somewhat  disconsolately,  the 
prc'Jem  of  high  prices.  It  is  now  complicated  by  the 
other  problem  of  lessening  wages.  Xo  matter  how 
le  rnedly  we  may  discuss  the  economic  advantages  of 
a  high  tariff,  the  fact  remains  that  for  the  wage-earner 
t    neans  an  immediate  increase  in  price.     Nor  can  we 


can  be  assigned.  Representative  government  and  mob 
government  were  the  alternatives  presented  to  us  and 
we  chose  mob  government  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  progressive.  Governor  Lowden  tells  us  that  it  is 
not  progressive,  but  reactionary,  and  that  if  we  can  not 
govern  ourselves  it  is  inevitable  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment shall  do  it  for  us. 


1   , 


Editorial  Notes. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  tells  us  that  prohibition  has  increased 


the  railroads  are  just  about  where  they  were  before  '  crime  of  the  most  serious  sort-     Man>'  heav-v  drinkers; 

he  tells  us.  of  the  old  days  have  turned  to  the  use  of 


the  increase  of  rates,  the  revenue  that  they  hoped  to 
earn  and  must  earn,  is  withheld  from  them  and  the 
public  must  go  without  the  commodities  that  can  not 
reach  them  except  at  prohibitive  prices.  The  iron 
mines  of  Michigan,  for  example,  can  not  pay  the  new 
rates  on  ore.  Those  rates  must  be  lowered  or  the  mines 
must  be  closed  and  large  numbers  of  men  thrown  ou 


narcotics,  and  "a  drug  fiend  will  do  anything."  But 
probably  the  most  serious  results  of  prohibition  have 
yet  to  disclose  themselves.  They  belong  to  what  the 
psycho-analyst  calls  "repressions."  Our  Puritanisms 
of  the  past  have  done  their  full  work  in  the  production 
of  "nerves"  and  now  comes  prohibition  to  crown  the 


of  work.     Hav  in  Nebraska  is  rotting  on  the  ground   edihee 


because  it  can  not  be  moved.  The  shipment  of  Cali- 
fornia oranges  costs  as  much  as  to  grow  them.  Half  a 
million  freight  cars  are  lying  idle.    During  January  the 


Mr.  Gompers  has  his  faults,  but  cowardice  is  not 
among  them.  Faced  with  a  revolt  of  some  sixty  central 
labor  organizations  who  think  that  he  ought  to  raise 


Pennsylvania  system  lost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  \  the  Soviet  flag.  Mr.  Gompers  pours  red-hot  shot  into 


xpect  him  to  wax  enthusiastic  when  he  leams  that  j  a  day.     We  are  told  of  a  Florida  rancher  who  sent  a    their  ranks  with  a  vigor  that  must  have  been  discon- 
ap  wool,  for  example,  is  being  warned  away  from  I  carload  of  400  crates  of  lettuce  to  New  York  and  sold  |  certing.     He  reminds  the  malcontents  that  millions  of 
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dollars  have  been  sent  from  Russia  to  America  as 
rewards  for  the  Bolshevist  propagandists,  the  inference 
being  that  his  opponents  are  among  their  number.  Is. 
it  possible,  asks  Mr.  Gompers,  that  they  have  missed 
their  opportunities,  that  they  have  failed  to  share  in  the 
stream  of  Soviet  gold?  If  so,  they  have  no  one  but 
themselves  to  blame.  But  probably  Mr.  Gompers  may 
make  his  mind  easy  upon  that  point.  The  laborer  is 
worthv  of  his  hire  and  has  doubtless  received  it. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


more  worthy  of  consideration  had  he  confined  himself  wholly 
to  facts,  in  themselves  quite  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  and 
had  not  committed  himself  to  false  analogy.  As  it  is  he  has 
probably  succeeded  in  creating,  quite  unnecessarily,  a  doubt 
as  to  the  soundness  of  his  plea  as  a  whole. 

Yours  truly,  Henry  W.  McCaffrey. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  ITS  DESTINY. 


Spring  Valley. 

San  Francisco,  March  25,  1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Referring  to  your  article  why  people 
did  not  vote  to  acquire  Spring  Valley,  will  say  many  did  not 
vote  for  it  on  account  of  Section  6  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, because  it  gave  unlimited  powers  to  the  mayor  and 
board  to  appoint  anybody  and  as  many  as  they  pleased  for 
jobs  on  the  commission,  at  any  salary  they  saw  fit  to  give 
and  for  as  long  a  time  as  they  wish.  With  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely,  H.  D.  Hawks. 

Capital  and  Labor. 

Burke,  Cal.,  March  26,   1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  reading  your  editorial,  "The 
Wage  Conspiracy,"  in  today's  issue  it  seemed  to  me  that  there 
was  another  side  to  the  problem,  and  that  capital  may  be 
elastic  as  well  as  wages ;  and  that  an  increase  of  wages  may 
bring  about  either  an  increase  of  price  or  a  decrease  in  the 
profit  of  making. 

The  manufacturer  may  not  be  making  any  profits  at  present, 
but  if  he  has  a  warehouse  full  of  merchandise  his  former 
profits  are  represented  by  this.  His  judgment  has  evidently 
been  at  fault  and  the  prospects  are  that  his  capital  will 
contract.  Every  day  he  holds  those  goods  out  of  reach  of  the 
consumer  he  is  losing  money  by  reason  of  storage  charges, 
taxes,  insurance,  interest,  etc. 

He  would  do  well  to  take  his  medicine  cheerfully  and  bring 
his  goods  out  and  set  a  price  on  them  which  would  attract 
the  buyer.  By  so  doing  he  will  save  part  of  his  capital, 
which  is  now  in  danger  of  being  seriously  diminished. 

As  the  warehouses  empty  the  wage-earning  consumer  will 
begin  to  see  the  end  in  sight  of  what  he  needs  for  himself 
and  family  and  he  will  be  glad  to  go  to  work  again  at  a 
reasonable  wage,  one  with  which  he  can  buy  what  he  needs 
and  still  have  something  left.  The  manufacturer  will  also 
be  glad  to  employ  labor  provided  he  can  make  a  reasonable 
profit  and  put  something  in  his  warehouse  besides. 

Capital  and  labor  between  them  have  tied  a  Gordian  knot 
which  will  take  all  their  patience  and  reasonableness  to  untie. 
True,  it  might  be  cut,  but  that  might  bring  consequences 
similar  to  those  which  came  to  the  nymph  Dryope  when  she 
plucked    the    lotus    blossom.  Yours    very    truly, 

A.  B.  Carey. 


"Must  We  Fight  Japan?" 

Rosweix,  N.  M.,  March  23,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  have  just  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  your  issue  of  the  5th  instant.  I  have  not  read  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Pitkin's  book  under  the  above  caption,  but  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  excerpts  which  you  have  made  there- 
from in  your  issue  referred  to.  In  his  comprehensive  review 
of  the  fatuousness  of  the  aims  of  the  American  and  Japanese 
jingos,  Mr.  Pitkin  makes  out  a  good  case,  but  he  comes  very 
near  to  spoiling  it  by  a  serious  overstatement,  and  upon  this 
overstatement  he  builds  a  considerable  part  of  his  argument. 
He  writes:  "If  it  took  890,000  British  soldiers  to  conquer 
75,000  Boers,  who  had  no  navy  at  all,  it  would  take  at  least 
as  many  Americans  to  defeat  75,000  Japanese  protected  on 
their  own  ground  by  a  modern  navy  and  the  most  highly  or- 
ganized militarism  of  the  world.  As  Japan  would  easily  put 
an  army  of  five  million  in  the  field  for  a  defensive  war.  the 
United  States  would  have  to  send  against  her  eventually  an 
army  of  at  least  sixty-six  times  as  large  as  the  British  sent 
against  the  Boers.  That  would  mean  an  expeditionary  force 
of  a  mere  58,740,000  men." 

And  from  these  premises  he  goes  on  to  bewilder  us  with  a 
further  set  of  figures  designed  to  show  how  many  ships  would 
be    required    to   transport   these   mythical    millions. 

The  premises  are  false.  Britain  did  not  have  anywhere 
near  890,000  men  in  the  South  African  war.  The  number  of 
all  arms  transported  to  South  Africa,  and  out  of  the  country 
again  when  all  was  over,  inclusive'of  casualties  redrafted  for 
service,  did  not  nearly  approach  the  figure  he  gives.  The 
official  returns  give  the  total  number  of  British,  Canadian, 
Australian,  and  South  African  soldiers  engaged  throughout 
the  campaign  as  being  a  few  hundreds  less  than  305,000,  of 
which  more  than  45,000  were  raised  in  South  Africa  itself. 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  examine,  if  we  could,  Mr. 
Pitkin's  figures  when  he  assigns  75,000  as  the  number  of 
Boers  engaged.  Unfortunately,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  official 
figures  have  never  been  available.  The  smallest  number  I 
have  ever  seen  quoted  is  90,000,  which  is  an  exceedingly  con- 
servative estimate  when  we  remember  that  nearly  every  male 
over  the  age  of  thirteen  years  in  an  antagonistic  population 
of  over  300,000  souls  was  at  one  time  or  another  in  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
the  neighboring  boundaries  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Neverthe- 
less, assuming  90,000  as  a  basis  on  the  one  hand  and  305,000 
as  the  other,  the  number  of  United  States  fighting  men 
actually  required,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Pitkin's  basis  of 
computation  for  the  five  million  army  of  Japan  would  be,  not 
58,740,000,  but  16,775,000  !  A  sufficiently  terrifying  number,  it 
is  true,  which  may  be  said,  not  to  lessen  Mr.  Pitkin's  argu- 
ment, but  which  more  nearly  approximates  the  facts. 

Again  Mr.  Pitkin  tells  us  that  Germany  herself  had  proved 
in  her  war  with  the  Hereros  and  Ovambus  in  Southwest 
Africa  that  "an  army  dependent  for  all  its  supplies  upon  a 
land-and-water  rear  line  eight  thousand  miles  long  is  beaten 
before  the  first  shot  is  fired."  Unfortunately  for  the  writer's 
argument,  Germany  proved  no  such  thing  on  that  occasion. 
Swakopmund  in  Southwest  Africa,  so  far  from  being  8000 
miles  away  from  Germany,  is  only  5000  miles,  and  so  far 
from  being  "beaten"  by  the  Hereros,  the  Germans  almost 
literally  wiped  out  the  entire  Herero  nation,  the  country 
having  in  turn  been  conquered  from  the  Germans  by  the 
forces  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  is  now  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  latter  country  under  a  mandate  from  the 
league  of  nations.  Perhaps,  also,  because  England  is  less 
than  7000  miles  from  Pretoria  is  why  her  soldiers  did  finally 
prevail.  And  as  to  the  Gallipoli  campaign,  we  certainly  do 
not  yet  know  if  the  Allies'  plan  was  to  conquer  the  peninsula 
or  whether  their  aim  was  chiefly  to  divert  the  cream  of  the 
Turkish  fighting  forces  from  India   and   elsewhere. 

There  are  several  other  points  in  your  extracts  from  Mr. 
Pitkin's  book  that  are  difficult  to  follow,  but  without  desiring 
to  depreciate  the  main  points  of  his  argument  it  may  he 
said   that    his   effort   would    have    b#en    more    convincing    and 


War  with  England? 
(From  the  Manufacturers  Record.) 

There  is  something  decidedly  suspicious  about  the  report  of 
a  London  conclave  in  which  the  representatives  of  American 
newspapers  were  warned  by  a  hign  official  of  the  British  For- 
eign Office  that  war  between  America  and  Great  Britain  was 
becoming  a  possibility.  There  is  only  one  man  in  the  British 
Foreign  Office  who  would  be  empowered  to  take  so  extraordi- 
nary a  step,  and  that  man  is  Arthur  James  Balfour — the  last 
man  on  earth  likely  to  do  such  a  thing,  or  to  deviate  in  the 
least  from  the  strict  rules  of  diplomatic  decorum.  Anything 
is  possible  at  a  time  when  all  precedents  are  being  broken 
everywhere,  but  at  least  we  may  say  that  the  incident  is  highly 
improbable,  not  only  because  the  indicated  situation  does  not 
exist,  but  because,  even  if  it  did  exist,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  it  would  be  handled  in  so  stupid  a  way. 

None  the  less  we  may  learn  something  even  from  a  canard. 
There  are  people  here,  and  perhaps  there  are  people  in  Eng- 
land and  certainly  there  are  people  in  Russia  and  Germany, 
who  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  provoke  a  quarrel  be- 
tween America  and  England.  They  have  money  and  influence. 
They  are  past  masters  in  the  art  of  seeming  to  do  one  thing 
and  actually  doing  another.  They  know  how  to  play  on  the 
emotionalism  that  has  followed  the  war  everywhere,  and  no- 
where more  markedly  than  here.  Our  own  newspapers  are 
sinister  evidences  of  a  resolve  steadily  to  drop  vitriol  upon 
raw  wounds,  to  misrepresent,  to  exasperate,  to  infuriate,  and 
to  inflame.  To  remonstrate  with  such  children  of  hell  is  to 
waste  labor.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  waste  of  labor  to  remind 
ourselves  that  powder  magazines  do  sometimes  explode,  and 
from  the  most  unexpected  causes.  We  may  also  realize  the 
fact  that  a  war  between  America  and  England  would  mean 
the  disappearance  from  the  globe  of  the  white  race.  The 
earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  would  be  Asiatic. — The  Argo- 
naut,  San   Francisco. 

The  foregoing  from  the  Argonaut,  one  of  the,  most 
level-headed  papers  in  the  United  States,  puts  the  situa- 
tion in  a  way  which  should  awaken  America  to  the 
danger  of  the  propaganda  that  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  pro-Germans  and  the  pro-Irish  and  all  their  affilia- 
tions for  the  express  purpose  of  creating  hatred  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States.  A  more  dia- 
bolical scheme,  hell-devised  in  all  of  its  spirit,  has  never 
been  worked  in  America. 

The  Argonaut  is  entirely  safe  in  saying  that  a  war 
between  America  and  England  would  mean  the  dis- 
appearance from  the  globe  of  the  white  race  or  its  com- 
plete submergence.  The  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof 
would  be  Asiatic,  with  possibly  a  portion  of  the  Hun 
race  which  would  be  left  to  affiliate  with  the  Asiatics. 
The  safety  of  the  world  from  complete  destruction  of 
all  civilization,  wiping  out  all  that  man  has  achieved 
in  his  upward  struggle  from  barbarism,  is  involved  in 
a  closer  affiliation  of  the  English-speaking  races. 
Great  Britain  and  America  must  stand  together  side  by 
side  in  the  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
civilization  on  earth,  or  we  and  the  rest  of  the  white 
races  will  go  down  into  eternal  ruin. 

Any  man  who  for  a  moment  imagines  that  there 
could  be  any  other  ending  to  a  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  shows  by  that  very  fact 
an  incomprehensible  lack  of  brains  and  vision.  And 
yet  the  most  desperate  efforts  are  being  made  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  to  create  hatred  between 
these  two  countries.  The  German  propaganda,  vile  and 
atrocious  and  widespread  as  it  was  before  and  during 
the  war,  has  not  ended.  It  is  as  widespread  and  more 
devilish  than  it  was  then.  Connected  with  and  back  of 
the  Irish  movement  is  this  German  propaganda;  the 
two  are  united  in  a  campaign  which  seeks  to  destroy 
both  Britain  and  America,  though  if  that  were  possible 
nothing  would  be  left  of  Europe,  or,  indeed,  of  the 
white  race,  for  the  dark  races,  with  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population,  would  seize  their 
chance  to  crush  out  the  last  remnant  of  civilization 
and  Christianity  as  represented  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
other  white  races. 

^■w     

The  finest  unworked  iron  fields  in  the  world  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Philippines,  according  to  a  re- 
port from  government  experts  recently  received  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. The  quantities  of  ore  adjacent  to  good  har- 
bors, they  state,  will  be  sufficient  to  assure  the  future 
of  iron  and  steel  production  in  the  United  States  for 
generations.  Already  land  believed  to  contain  more 
than  500,000,000  tons  has  been  surveyed.  Deposits  on 
the  island  of  Mindanao  are  believed  to  be  without  a 
rival.  They  contain  275.000,000  tons  close  to  good  har- 
bors and  130,000,000  tons  within  easy  transportation 
distance  of  Dajkin  Bay,  perhaps  the  best  natural  harbor 
on  the  islands.  Only  crude  iron  work  in  primitive 
smelters  is  being  carried  on  at  present. 


A  Louisiana  inventor  has  succeeded  in  developing  a 
new  fuel  oil  engine  of  semi-Diesel  design,  in  which  the 
excessively  high  compressions  of  this  type  are  elimi- 
nated. Owing  to  the  use  of  an  improved  fuel-injection 
jet  and  a  method  of  pre-heating  the  oil,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  power  impulses  are  smooth  expansions  rather 
than  abrupt,  racking  explosions,  and  that  for  this  reason 
the  engine  can  be  built  lighter  than  existing  models  of 
heavy  oil  burners,  making  it  suitable  for  installation  in 
passenger  automobiles  and  motor  trucks. 
■■■    

During  1919.  69  per  cent,  of  the  world's  total  of  pe- 
troleum production  came  from  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  recent  figures  of  the  Geological  Survey. 


When  President  Wilson  announced  that  the  world  was 
to  be  made  safe  for  democracy — and  then  proceeded  to 
obliterate  democracy  as  a  means  to  that  end — he  created 
a  confusion  of  ideas  that  has  persisted  until  the  present 
time.  Not  only  did  he  give  a  fictitious  value  to  democ- 
racy as  a  principle  of  government,  but  he  carried  the 
conviction  to  the  greater  number  of  minds  that  democ- 
racy was  one  of  the  sanctities  of  the  American  system, 
something  that  should  be  patriotically  defended,  some- 
thing that  belonged  to  sacred  tradition,  a  sort  of  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  upon  which  no  sacrilegious  hand  must 
be  laid.  Indeed  so  complete  was  this  confusion  of  ideas 
that  during  the  feverish  days  of  war  it  was  almost  an 
act  of  treason,  a  sort  of  attack  upon  the  flag,  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  democracy,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
nearly  every  vestige  of  democracy  had  been  swept  away 
and  we  were  being  governed  by  an  oligarchy  as  abso- 
lute as  that  of  Venice,  but  without  either  its  character 
or  its  capacity.  In  point  of  fact  Mr.  Wilson  had  pro- 
duced a  confusion  of  democracy  with  republicanism. 
He  persuaded  an  hysterical  public  that  they  were  one 
and  the  same  thing,  although  he  himself  must  have 
known,  not  only  that  they  were  quite  different  things, 
but  that  they  were  incompatible  and  hostile  things. 
He  had  no  more  right  to  wage  a  war  for  democracy 
than  he  had  to  wage  a  war  for  aristocracy.  He  had  no 
right  to  assume  that  democracy  any  more  than  aris- 
tocracy was  a  part  of  the  American  system,  for  it  was 
not.  The  American  system  was  one  of  republicanism, 
not  of  democracy.  In  so  far  as  democracy  has  taken 
root  it  is  at  the  cost  of  republicanism.  We  owe  it  no 
reverence.     It  is  an  innovation. 

All  this  is  made  clear  by  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland,  who 
first  attracted  our  attention  some  years  ago  by  his 
character  sketch  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  whose  name 
now  appears  on  the  title-page  of  "Democracy  and  the 
Human  Equation,"  lately  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  It  is  distinctly  a  disquieting  book.  How  is  it,  asks 
Mr.  Ireland,  that  after  some  two  thousand  years  of 
experimentation  in  the  art  of  government  there  is 
scarcely  a  nation  of  the  earth  that  is  not  threatened  by 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  an  exasperated  populace? 
How  is  it  that  in  America,  the  most  fortunate  of  lands, 
there  should  now  be  such  a  plague  of  radicalism,  so- 
cialism, and  syndicalism,  so  much  crime,  immorality, 
and  political  corruption?  Why  is  it  that  we  have  so 
much  less  liberty  than  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe? 
All  of  the  peoples  involved  in  the  war  had  to  renounce 
some  of  their  liberties,  but  we  had  to  renounce  nearly 
all  of  ours.  Popular  control  was  utterly  and  com- 
pletely swept  away,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  Mr.  Hughes 
to  question  if  constitutional  government  "could  survive 
another  great  war.  even  victoriously  waged."  All  of 
the  peoples  involved  in  the  war,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  war,  demanded  a  restoration  of  former  conditions. 
Why  should  such  a  restoration  be  peculiarly  difficult  in 
America? 

Mr.  Ireland  seems  to  find  his  answer  in  the  usurpa- 
tions of  democracy,  in  its  invasion  of  the  republican 
principles  of  government.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  republicanism,  he  tells  us,  is  that  legislators  shall  be 
representatives;  the  distinguishing  feature  of  democ- 
racy is  that  legislators  shall  be  delegates.  A  legislative 
representative  is  a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  devote  his 
own  knowledge  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  a  dele- 
gate is  a  man  sent  to  the  capital  by  the  majority  of  the 
voters  to  register  their  will.  "Assuming  equal  knowl- 
edge and  intelligence  in  each,  a  representative  best  dis- 
charges his  duties  by  being  independent;  a  delegate  by 
being  subservient."  The  representative  registers  his 
own  opinion  after  debate;  the  delegate  registers  the 
opinions  of  others  reached  before  debate  or  without  de- 
bate. The  representative  system  was  well  defined  by 
Lord  Maculay  when  he  was  a  parliamentary  candidate 
for  Leeds.  After  asserting  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  he  pledge  himself  to  support  any  particular  mo- 
tion, he  added:  "The  great  beauty  of  the  representa- 
tive system  is  that  it  unites  the  advantages  of  popular 
control  with  the  advantages  arising  from  a  division  of 
labor.  Just  as  a  physician  understands  medicine  better 
than  an  ordinary  man,  as  a  shoemaker  makes  better  shoes 
than  an  ordinary  man,  so  a  person  whose  life  is  passed 
in  transacting  affairs  of  state  becomes  a  better  states- 
man than  an  ordinary  man.  In  politics,  as  well  as  every 
other  department  of  life,  the  public  oughc  to  have  the 
means  of  checking  those  who  serve  it.  If  a  man  finds 
that  he  derives  no  benefit  from  the  prescription  of  his 
physicians,  he  calls  in  another.  If  his  shoes  do  not  fit 
him  he  changes  his  shoemaker.  But  when  he  has  called 
in  a  physician  of  whom  he  hears  a  good  report,  and 
whose  general  practice  he  believes  to  be  judicious,  it 
would  be  absurd  in  him  to  tie  down  that  physician  to 
order  particular  pills  and  particular  draughts.  While 
he  continues  to  be  the  customer  of  a  shoemaker,  it 
would  be  absurd  in  him  to  sit  by  and  mete  every  mo- 
tion of  that  shoemaker's  hand.  And  in  the  same  man- 
ner it  would,  I  think,  be  absurd  in  him  to  require 
positive  pledges,  and  to  exact  daily  and  hourly  obe- 
dience, from  his  representative."  All  of  this  will 
naive,  says  Mr.  Ireland,  to  a  generation  th; 
trust  in  paid  lobbyists  and  in  massed  attacks 
Intors  by  night-letter,  in  threats  of  defeat  al 
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election  for  failure  to  vote  in  some  particular  way,  in 
the  playing  of  bands  and  the  flying  of  banners  in  ordeF 
that  legislators  may  vote,  not  in  accordance  with  their 
own  convictions,  but  with  the  will  of  some  one  else. 
Now  we  mav  believe  that  this  democratic  method  is  a 
^ood  method,  but  we  have  no  right  to  believe  that  it  is 
an  American  method,  nor  that  it  is  consonant  with 
republicanism.  Once  more,  it  is  an  innovation  It  was 
not  intended  bv  the  fathers  of  the  nation.  It  has  none 
of  the  sanctities  of  tradition  nor  antiquity.  In  opposing 
it  we  do  no  violence  to  conservative  patriotisms.  Un 
the  contrary,  we  are  upon  their  side 

It  is  to  this  intrusion  of  untrained  minds  into  trie 
affairs  of  government  that  we  must  attribute  our  ills  and 
the  paralysis  of  our  svstem.  Mr.  Ireland  calls  it  gov- 
ernment bv  mob.  and  he  tells  us  just  what  he  means  by 
a  mob  A  thousand  window-cleaners  engaged  in  clean- 
in°-  windows  are  not  a  mob;  a  thousand  drivers  of 
garbage  carts  are  not  a  mob  while  they  are  driving  their 
carts.  But  they  become  a  mob  when  they  vote  on  the 
highly  technical  question  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  league  of  nations.  Upon  such 
matters  their  opinions  are  of  no  conceivable  value. 
They  do  not  know  the  facts  and  they  can  not  know  the 
facts.  Their  minds  are  wholly  untrained.  It  would  be 
as  intelligent  to  govern  a  warship  in  a  storm  by  bal- 
loting the  crew  as  to  determine  the  destinies  of  a  nation 
by  a  popular  vote.  But  when  we  are  faced  with  paraly- 
sis we  carefully  evade  the  remedy.  Indeed  we  hasten 
to  intensify  the  disease.  We  create  the  direct  primary, 
the  initiative,  the  referendum,  and  the  recall.  We  cure 
the  evils  of  mob  rule  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  mob 
and  extending  its  powers,  and  it  is  this  "strange  adora- 
tion which  has  almost  destroyed  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentative republicanism  on  which  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States  were  established."  And  it  may  presently 
destroy  the  government  itself. 

Coming  generations   will  look  upon  our  democratic 
aberrations  with  very  much  the  same  surprise  that  is 
aroused  in  us  bv  stories  of  the  Flaggelants  or  the  Diet 
of  ancient  Poland.     They  will  ask  if  it  is  possible  that 
we  gave  precisely  the  same  electoral  value  to  the  vote 
of  an  Italian  garbage  collector  as  to  the  vote  of  Mr. 
Root  or  Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Wilson.     They  will  ask  by 
what  strange  process  of  reasoning  we  set  aside  the  art 
of  government  among  all  the  other  arts  of  the  world  as 
requiring   neither   education,   nor   experience,   nor   ca- 
pacity, nor  wisdom,   nor  virtue.     The  man   who   pre- 
scribes a  remedy  for  a  toothache  or  a  pain  in  the  back 
is  subject  to  severe  penalties   at  law  unless  he   shall 
first  have  given  evidence  of  his  competence  in  the  medi- 
cal art  and  received  an  official  diploma  to  that  effect. 
The  citizen  may  not  embalm  a  body,  nor  compound  a 
medicine,  nor  deliver  postal  matter,  nor  sell  stamps,  nor 
address  envelopes  in  a  government  office  until  he  has 
first   passed    examinations    and    demonstrated    his    ca- 
pacity.   We  are  hedged  around  with  examining  boards, 
with  licenses  and  with  diplomas,  and  every  day  sees 
some  new  proposal  for  the  "protection  of  the  public" 
against  incompetence,  ignorance,  and  ill-will.     But  no 
man  is  too  silly,  too  ignorant,  or  too  malign  to  vote, 
and  to  vote,  not  for  some  expert  who  shall  represent 
a  system  of  political  thought,  a  school  of  political  prac- 
tice, but  to  vote  a  direct  yes  or  no  to  questions  so  in- 
tricate, so  involved  as  to  tax  the  best  minds  among  us, 
questions  relating  directly  to  peace  and  war,  to  the  lives 
and  deaths  of  millions  of  men.     Why  do  we  apply  the 
rule  of  numbers  to  the  art  of  government  and  to  noth- 
ing else?    If  I  have  a  toothache  1  accept  the  judgment 
of  the  dentist,  no  matter  though  a  thousand   cheese- 
mongers disagree  writh  him.    If  I  am  in  a  legal  difficulty 
I  accept  the  opinion  of  the  attorney,  irrespective  of  the 
fact  that  the  Builders'  Union  flatly  disagrees  with  him. 
All  I  ask  is  that  the  opinion  given  me  shall  be  right. 
I  care  nothing  for  wrong  opinions,  unqualified  opinions, 
no  matter  how  great  their  majority  may  be.     But  all 
this  is  reversed  in  the  art  of  government.    Here  we  care 
nothing  at  all  for  the  right.     All  we  care  for  is  the 
majority,  even  though  it  be  a  majority  of  fools.    Mr. 
Ireland  himself  puts  a  typical  case.    If  he,  a  student  of 
government,  attempts  to  advise  two  axmen  as  to  the 
felling  of  a  tree,  the  humor  of  the  situation   strikes 
them  at  once.    But  if  they,  the  axmen,  differ  from  him, 
the  student  of  government,  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  a  tax  levy  and  a  bond  issue,  of  an  appointive  and  an 
elective  judiciary,  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  customs 
duties,  no  one's  sense  of  humor  intervenes  to  prevent  the 
axmen  making  their  view  prevail  at  the  next  election. 
Similarly  we  may  say  that  if  Mr.  Taft  should  have  some 
particular  opinion   of  a  bond  issue   and  two  garbage 
collectors  should  take  an  opposite  view,  that  question 
will  be  decided  by  the  two  garbage  collectors,  and  not 
by  Mr.  Taft.    And  then  we  shall  all  throw  up  our  hats 
and  cheer  for  democracy  and  thank  God  that  we  are 
advancing  politically.    So  we  are,  but  in  what  direction  ? 
Here  we  must  leave  Mr.  Ireland,  but  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  his  book  be  read  and  a  hope  that  his 
opinions  prevail.     Otherwise,  "nothing  is  more  certain 
than  this:  that  what  the  people  will  be  called  upon  to 
undertake  will  not  be  a  serious  effort  to  reform  their 
government,  but  a  desperate  effort  to  preserve  it." 

Sidney  Coeyn. 
San  Francisco,  March  30.  1921. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Nearly  $20,000  was  paid  for  a  single  stamp  at  a 
recent  Paris  sale.  The  stamp  was  a  two-penny  indigo 
Mauritius,  dated  1847. 


The  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  the  wife  of  the  former 
Viceroy  of  Canada,  has  been  made  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Scotland. 

Dr.  Yen  Te-Ching,  managing  director  of  the  Canton- 
Hankow  Railway,  is  visitng  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  railroad  facilities  and  lake  trans- 
portation of  freight. 

Miss  Cissie  Cooper  is  the  first  woman  to  win  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  School  in 
London,  emblematic  of  the  highest  honors  in  the  study 
of  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  Countess  of  Selborne,  who  was  chosen  head  of 
the  National  Council  of  British  Women,  is  a  sister  of 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  shares  the  interest  of  her 
brother  in  the  league  of  nations. 

Queen  Marie  of  Roumania  is  said  to  be  as  accom- 
plished as  she  is  beautiful — and  she  is  called  Europe's 
loveliest  queen.  She  is  musical,  paints  and  draws  with 
taste  and  skill,  writes  fairy  stories,  designs  all  her 
own  dresses,  and  is  a  clever  needlewoman. 

Mr.  Wallace,  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was 
born  in  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  in  1866.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College.  In  his 
early  career  he  was  for  several  years  professor  of 
dairying  in  the  Iowa  college.  He  is  himself  a  farmer 
and  breeder.  He  first  became  associated  with  a  farm 
paper  in  1893,  the  Creamery  Gazette.  For  a  dozen 
years  he  has  been  a  leader  in  farm  organizations. 

Mrs.  Clare  Sheridan  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  English  society.  She  is  highly  tal- 
ented and  is  a  sculptor  of  note.  A  great  traveler,  she 
recently  returned  from  Soviet  Russia,  where  she  made 
busts  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  Mrs.  Sheridan,  always 
handsomely  gowned,  speaks  of  her  exploits  with  a  calm- 
ness and  poise  which  are  nothing  short  of  amazing  in 
view  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  She  is  a  cousin  of  Win- 
ston Churchill. 

Few  persons  know  that  Mrs.  Fiske,  who  can  inter- 
pret characters  so  intelligently  on  the  stage,  can  also 
create  them,  for  she  is  a  writer  as  well  as  an  actress. 
For  three  years  after  her  marriage  Mrs.  Fiske  retired 
from  the  stage.  She  did  not,  however,  lead  a  life  of 
leisure,  for  she  devoted  herself  to  literature,  and  during 
that  time  she  wrote  books  and  plays.  All  of  her  plays 
were  successfully  produced.  Among  them  were  "The 
Rose,"  played  by  the  late  Felix  Morris;  "Not  Guilty," 
accepted  by  the  Kendalls;  "Fontanelle,"  played  by  the 
late  James  O'Neill,  and  "Countess  Roudina,"  w-ritten  in 
collaboration  with  Paul  Kester. 

Briand,  Premier  of  France,  is  by  common  consent 
the  most  brilliant  of  living  French  statesmen  in  debate 
and  the  republic's  ablest  administrator.  Briand,  in- 
deed, bears  more  than  a  surface  resemblance  to  Roose- 
velt. He  has  the  same  virile  "fighting  face"  and  the 
same  forcefulness  and  directness  of  speech.  The  two 
men  are  much  alike  in  rock-ribbed  honesty7  and  prac- 
tical idealism.  Roosevelt's  sterling  Americanism  is 
paralleled  by  the  French  premier's  sturdy  and  un- 
flagging devotion  to  the  true  glory  of  France.  And 
finally,  Briand,  like  Roosevelt,  is  a  forward-looking 
man,  a  true  progressive.  The  differences  between  the 
American  and  the  French  leaders  are  such  as  may  be 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  differences  between  the 
Latin  and  the  Anglo-Dutch  temperaments.  Although 
more  dramatic  in  action  than  his  American  congener 
Briand  gives  one  the  impression  of  more  restraint  and 
deeper  reserve  of  power.  The  funny  little  squeak  in 
Roosevelt's  voice  when  he  got  excited  and  which  with 
other  mannerisms  he  was  clever  enough  to  make  ef-  i 
fective  is  never  heard  in  the  full,  even  tones  of  Briand's 
voice.  The  more  intense  and  excited  he  becomes,  the 
quieter  and  more  restrained  is  he  in  voice  and  manner. 

The  career  of  John  W.  Weeks,  the  man  picked  by 
Mr.  Harding  for  Secretary  of  War,  has  been  many- 
sided.  He  was  born  on  a  farm,  and  his  education  began 
in  the  little  red  schoolhouse,  as  has  that  of  so  many 
of  our  public  men.  Then — also  in  line  with  the  first 
step  in  life  of  many  public  men — he  taught  school  at  the 
country  crossroads.  Next  came  a  distinct  opportunity, 
coveted  by  many  ambitious  young  men — a  kindly  sena- 
tor appointed  him  to  the  Naval  Academy.  From  this 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1881.  After 
a  two  years'  service  he,  with  a  number  of  others  of  that 
class,  was  mustered  out  of  service  because  of  lack  of 
ships.  For  the  next  half-dozen  years  he  turned  his 
talents  to  the  engineering  fields,  serving  as  a  land  com- 
missioner for  the  Florida  Southern  Railroad.  Later  he 
formed  the  banking  firm  of  Hornblower  &  Weeks  in 
Boston,  of  which  he  remained  a  member  until  1912. 
His  first  political  office  was  that  of  alderman  of  his 
home  town,  Newton,  Massachusetts.  Then  he  became 
its  mayor,  and  thereafter  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  Congress.  After  serving  eight  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  he  was  elected  United  States  senator 
from  Massachusetts,  serving  from  1913  to  1919. 

Josef  Hofmann  was  born  in  Cracow  and  he  started 
in  concert  work  when  he  was  five  years  old.  When 
Hofmann  was  eight  years  old  he  appeared  in  concert 
in  New  York  and  afterward  he  returned  to  Europe, 
where  he  studied  piano  with  Moszkowsky  and  Rubin- 
stein.    Since  then  Hofmann  has  continuously  appeared 


in  concert  before  the  public — in  fact  he  has  been  before 
the  public  for  forty  years.  To  his  intimates  Hofmann 
still  is  the  boy,  bright,  witty,  and  lovable.  He  has  a 
good  word  to  say  about  every  one  of  his  colleagues. 
People  often  ask,  "Does  piano  playing  pay?"  Well, 
Mr.  Hofmann  owns  ten  apartment  houses  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  which — before  the  late  war — cost  more  than 
$3,000,000.  Hofmann  maintains  a  winter  residence  at 
Aiken,  South  Carolina;  a  summer  residence  in  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine;  a  chateau  in  Switzerland;  a  house  in 
Potsdam,  near  Berlin,  and  a  house  in  New  York  City. 
He  has  four  speed  launches  in  Bar  Harbor  and  a  dozen' 
automobiles.  In  1906  Mr.  Hofmann  married  Miss 
Euston  of  New  York.  The  Hofmanns  have  one 
daughter,  Josefa,  who  is  fourteen  years  old  and  the 
apple  of  her  father's  eye.  Miss  Josefa  is  being  brought 
up  in  the  country  and  her  father  says  she  rides  horse- 
back like  an  Indian. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


My  Wolves. 

Three  gaunt,  grim  wolves  that  hunt  for  me, 
Three  gaunt,  grim  wolves  there  be, 
And  one  is  Hunger,  and  one  is  Sin, 
And  one  is   Misery. 

I  sit  and  think  till  my  heart  is  sore, 
While  the  wolf  of  the  wind  keeps  shaking  the  door, 
Or  peers  at  his  prey  through  the  window-pane 
Till  his  ravenous  eyes  burn  into  my  brain. 

And  I  cry  to  myself:    "If  the  wolf  be  Sin, 
He  shall  not  come  in — he  shall  not  come  iu ; 
But  if  the  wolf  be  Hunger  or  Woe, 
He  will  come  to  all  men,  whether  or  no !" 

For  out  in  the  twilight,  stern  and  grim, 

A  destiny  weaves  man's  life  for  him 

As  the  spider  weaves  his  web  for  flies; 

And  the  three  grim  wolves,  Sin,  Hunger,  and  Woe, 

A  man  must  fight  them,  whether  or  no. 

Though  oft  in  the  struggle  the  fighter  dies. 

Tonight  I  cry  to  God  for  bread, 
Tomorrow   night   I    shall   be   dead ; 
For  the  fancies  are  strange  and  scarcely  sane 
That  flit  like  spectres  through  my  brain ; 
And  I  dream  of  the  times  long,  long  ago, 
When  I  knew  not  Sin,  and  Hunger,  and  Woe. 

There  are  three  wolves  that  hunt  for  meu, 

And  I  have  met  the  three, 

And  one  is  Hunger,  and  one  is  Sin, 

And   one   is   Misery ; 

Three  pairs  of  eyes  at  the  window-pane 

Are  burned  and  branded  into  my  brain 

Like  signal  lights  at  sea. — Francis  Gerry  Fairchild. 


In  Bohemia. 


I'd  rather  live  in  Bohemia  than  in  any  other  land; 

For   only   there    are   the  values   true, 

And  the  laurels  gathered  in  all  men's  view. 

The  prizes   of  traffic   and   state   are  won 

By   shrewdness  or   force   or  by  deeds  undone ; 

But  fame  is  sweeter  without  the  feud, 

And   the  wise  of   Bohemia  are  never  shrewd. 

Here,  pilgTims  stream  with   a  faith   sublime 

From   every   class   and   clime   and   time, 

Aspiring   only    to    be    enrolled 

With  the  names  that  are  writ  in  the  book  of  gold; 

And  each  one  bears  in  mind  or  hand 

A  palm   of  the   dear  Bohemian   land. 

The  scholar  first,   with  his  book — a  youth 

Aflame  with  the  glory  of  harvested  truth ; 

A  girl  with  a  picture,   a  man  with  a  play, 

A  boy  with  a  wolf  he  has  modeled  in  clay ; 

A   smith   with   a  marvelous  hilt  and   sword, 

A  player,  a  king,  a  plowman,  a  lord — 

And   the   player   is   king   when    the   door   is    past. 

The  plowman  is  crowned,  and   the  lord  is  last! 

I'd  rather  fail  in  Bohemia  than  win  in  another  land; 

There   are  no  titles   inherited  there. 

No  hoard  or  hope  for  the  brainless  heir; 

No   gilded   dullard   native   born 

To  stare  at  his  fellow  with  leaden  scorn ; 

Bohemia   has  none   but  adopted   sons; 

Its  limits,  where   Fancy's  bright  stream  runs ; 

Its  honors,  not  garnered  for  thrift  or  trade, 

But  for  beauty  and  truth  men's  souls  have  made. 

To  the  empty  heart  in  a  jeweled  breast 

There  is  value,  maybe,  in  a  purchased  crest ; 

But  the  thirsty  of  soul  soon  learn  to  know 

The  moistureless  froth  of  the  social  show ; 

The  vulgar  sham  of  the  pompous  feast 

Where  the  heaviest  purse  is  the  highest  priest ; 

The  organized  charity,  scrimped  and  iced, 

In  the  name  of  a  cautious,  statistical  Christ ; 

The   smile   restrained,   the  respectable   cant. 

When  a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  in  want ; 

Where  the  only  aim  is  to  keep  afloat, 

And  a  brother  may  drown  with  a  cry  in  his  throat. 

Oh,  I  long  for  the  glow  of  a  kindly  heart  and  the  grasp 

of  a  friendly  hand, 
And  I'd  rather  live  in  Bohemia  than  in  any  other  land. 
— John  Boyle   O'Reilly. 


Two  cannon  balls,  relics  of  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
were  discovered  by  a  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  while 
digging  post  holes  on  his  farm,  on  which  a  portion  of 
the  battle  was  fought.  They  were  taken  from  a  ridge 
which  was  held  by  troops  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  Septem- 
ber 11.  1777. 

■i> 

Florence,  Italy,  is  known  as  the  "City  of  Flowers." 
Here  the  famous  orris-root  perfumes  are  produced 
from  the  roots  of  the  large  pale  purple  iris  or  flag 
which  is  grown  extensively  throughout  the  surrounding 
districts. 

m»m 

Women  teachers  are  no  longer  employed  in  French 
schools  for  boys.  The  authorization  to  employ  them, 
granted  during  the  war,  has  been  withdrawn,  because 
the  return  to  normal  life  has  made  men  teachers  avail- 
able. 
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THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE. 


The  Count  De  Soissons  Paints  an  Unconventional  Picture  of 
the  Last  French  Empress. 


became  loose  and  fell  to  the  ground.    The  horses  were  stopped    Her  education   had   been   defective,   and   therefore   her 


The  true  biography  has  never  yet  been  written.  Per-, 
haps  it  never  will  be  written.  Perhaps  it  never  ought 
to  be  written.  There  is  no  human  life  at  which  we  can 
bear  to  look  in  its  entirety.  It  is  better  to  select  from 
its  events  only  those  that  can  pass  the  cenorship  of  a 
certain  benevolence,  only  those  that  conform  with  social 
ideals  that  we  do  well  to  entertain,  even  though  they 
are  seldom  realized.  But  there  are  some  biographies 
that  clamor  for  a  larger  measure  of  truth  than  others. 
Those  to  whom  we  accord  the  leadership  in  human 
affairs  must  pay  the  price  in  a  certain  publicity  that 
the  lesser  ones  escape.  There  is  no  oblivion  for  them, 
even  in  the  grave,  for  "their  works  do  follow  them." 
They  must  be  content  to  renounce  their  privacies. 

And  so  here  we  have  another  life  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  by  the  Count  de  Soissons.  He  is  an  uncon- 
ventional biographer,  a  sort  of  iconoclast.  For  ex- 
ample, he  tells  us  at  once  that  Eugenie  was  not  the 
daughter  of  the  Count  de  Monti  jo,  and  he  seems  to 
prove  it.  Moreover,  he  suggests  that  this  was  well 
known  to  the  imperial  government  of  the  day,  who 
falsified  the  records  in  order  to  hide  the  facts. 

Eugenie's  first  love  affair  was  with  Don  James 
Stuart-Fitz  James,  Duke  of  Alba,  but  the  love  was  on 
her  side  only,  for  the  duke  preferred  her  sister,  Fran- 
cisca,  and  for  a  time  Eugenie  contemplated  suicide: 

Her  life  was  saved;  her  pride  overcame  her  affection,  but 
she  never  forgot  her  cruel  and  unexpected  disappointment 
She  regained  her  health  slowly,  but  "her  whole  nervous  system 
was  shaken,  and  a  slight  shudder,  a  twitching  of  the  eyelids 
which  she  never  entirely  lost,  sudden  fits  of  depression  which 
would  come  on  in  the  midst  of  enjoyment,  hysterical  weeping 
when  anything  disturbed  her,  may  all  be  attributed  to  the 
poison  which  she  had  taken  in  her  youth." 

That  affair  also  had  a  serious  effect  upon  her  character, 
for,  wishing  to  forget  the  bitter  disappointment  of  her  first 
love,  she  threw  herself  into  a  vortex  of  pleasures ;  she  be- 
came coquettish,  eccentric,  vain,  and  restless.  She  was  often 
to  be  seen  galloping  through  the  streets  of  Madrid,  smoking 
a  cigarette,  or  even  a  cigar.  Dressed  in  fancy  costumes  of  her 
own  invention,  she  was  constantly  at  theatres  and  bullfights, 
flirting  with  the  toreadors,  whom  she  would  present  with  red 
caps  embroidered  in  gold.  The  shy  and  retiring  girl  changed 
into  a  bewitching  beauty,  and  Madrid's  most  eligible  suitors 
raved   about  her. 

There  have  been  many  stories  of  the  predictions  that 
were  made  of  Eugenie's  future.  These  prophecies  seem 
to  have  been  numerous,  and  the  author  tells  us  of  them, 
but  without  vouching  for  their  accuracy: 

"It  is  recorded,"  says  Clara  Tschudi,  "that  when  Eugenie 
entered  the  convent  to  take  her  vows,  an  aged  nun  came 
towards  her,  stood  still,  looked  at  her  with  a  vacant  exprcs- 
i  sion,  and  suddenly  exclaimed:  'My  daughter!  do  not  seek 
for  rest  within  our  walls.  You  are  destined  to  adorn  a 
throne  !'  " 

These  words  seemed  prophetic  both  to  Eugenie  and  her 
mother,  and  instead  of  giving  her  life  to  the  poor,  the  desolate 
and  the  sick,  the  young  girl  reentered  the  world. 

The  prophetic  element  apparently  played  an  important  part 
in  Eugenie's  life.  When  she  was  about  to  become  empress, 
Paul    Ginistry   wrote    an    interesting    article,    from    which    the 

■  following  story  is  worthy  of  being  reprinted : 

"One   day — Eugenie   was   then   thirteen    years    old    and   had 
boyish  manners — she   was   forbidden,   I   do   not  know   why,   to 
i    ride,   of  which   exercise   she   was  very  fond.     During  her   pet 
:    she  amused  herself  by  sliding  down  the  banisters  and,  falling, 
stunned   herself.      The    door    of   the   house   was    open,    an    old 
gipsy  woman  passed  by  in  the  street,  and  noticed  the  uncon- 
scious   girl   before   the    servants   did.      She    came   to    her,    and 
i    helped  her  to  recover.     Eugenie  opened  her  eyes  and   smiled. 
"While  they  were  thanking  the  kind-hearted  woman  for  her 
r    help,    she    looked    attentively    at    the    child"s    charming    face. 
[    'The    senorita,'    she    said    in    a    prophetic    manner,    'was    born 
I    under  the  sky ;  on  the  evening  of  a  battle.' 

"The   Countess  de  Montijo  was  struck  by  those  words.      It 

I    was  true  that  one  day,  at  Granada,  an  earthquake  had  obliged 

i    her  to  camp  in  the  garden,   and  the  shock  which  she  had  ex- 

i     perienced    had    precipitated    her    daughter's    birth.      She    took 

Eugenie's   hand   and    asked   the    woman   to   tell   her   what    the 

child's  future  should  be.     The  gipsy  examined  the  dainty  hand, 

.    and,    following   the    lines    on    it    with   her   brown    fingers,    an- 

i     swered    gravely:      'There   is    a    fairy-tale   here.      She   will    be 

queen.'  " 

When  Eugenie  was  in  Cognac  a  priest  named  Eodinet  also 

!|    foretold  that  she  would  become  an  empress. 
-'    There  is  still  another  prophecy,   made  by  a  gipsy,  who  told 
her  that  her  happiness  would  bloom  with  the  violets — the  em- 
'•    blem  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 
This  made  her  so  fond  of  violets  that  she  was  rarely  seen 
without  a  bunch  of  them,  either  fixed  in  her  hair  or  fastened 
I    to  her  waistband.     When  the  summer  came  and  violets  became 

■  rare,  a  shepherd  was  employed  to  bring  them  from  the  heights 
f  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  On  the  day  of  her  fete  the  house  was 
1  always  filled  with  violets,  for  all  her  friends,  knowing  her 
! ,    fancy,  would  all  send  her  presents  of  them. 

There  were  other  auguries  that  were  not  so  favor- 
(f   able.     Eugenie  was  married  on  January  30,  1853,  with 
ft   every  concomitant  of  magnificence  that   could  be   de- 
ft vised.     But  she  wore  two  rows  of  pearls  around  her 
neck  and  flowers  in  her  hair,  in  the  Spanish  way,  and 
pearls  are  the   symbols  of  tears: 

Mme.  Carette  has  another  story:      "There  is  an  old  saying 
I    that   pearls   worn   by    women    on    their    wedding   day    are    the 
I    symbols  of  tears  to  come.     The  empress,  however,  did  not  then 
believe  in  this  superstition,  and  on  that  day  wore  a  magnificent 
necklace    of    pearls    over    her    satin    corsage.      Eut    alas!    the 
omen  was  in  this  case  only  too   faithfully  fulfilled,   and   after 
the  war  the  empress  sold  this  necklace  with  her  other  jewels." 
Another   omen   which    was    fulfilled    concerned   the    imperial 
crown   adorning  the   top   of  the  state   carriage,   which   on   De- 
cember   2,    1804,    had    taken    Napoleon    I    and    the    Empress 
Josephine   to    their   coronation    at    Notre-Dame,    and    which    a 
few  years  later  was  also  used  for  the  marriage   of  the  great 
soldier  to  his  second  wife. 

As   the   coach    passed   through   the   palace    gates,    the    crown 


and  the  crown  was  rapidly  replaced,  but  an  old  servant  under 
the  first  empire  said  to  the  bystanders:  "A  bad  sign!  The 
same  accident  took  place  with  the  same  coach  and  the  same 
imperial  crown  when  Marie-Louise  and  the  great  Napoleon 
were  on  their  way  to  the  cathedral  to  be  married." 

Napoleon,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  was  by  no 
means  entitled  to  wear  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless 
life.  His  affair  with  Miss  Howard  had  been  a  serious 
one  and  it  was  said  that  she  had  given  him  her  dia- 
monds. In  1848  Miss  Howard  followed  Napoleon  to 
Paris  and  he  was  given  easy  and  constant  access  to  her 
apartment : 

The  detective  of  the  Imperial  Police  says  in  his  diary : 
"There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  a  demoiselle  called  Alex- 
andre, who  is,  for  the  moment,  the  emperor's  mistress.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  former  affection  for  Miss  Howard  has 
changed  into  friendship,  and  the  calls  at  her  house  in  the 
Champs-Elysees   are  very  frequent." 

The  Opposition  took  advantage  of  his  liaison  with  Miss 
Howard  to  attack  Napoleon.  Even  the  Bonaparteists  had 
something  to  say  on  the  matter,  and  one  of  them  wrote:  "The 
most  indulgent  public  can  not  but  be  afflicted  by  the  sight  of  the 
Prince-President's  mistress,  Miss  Howard,  sitting  in  his  box 
and    covered   with    diamonds." 

Napoleon,  defending  himself  from  these  attacks,  wrote  a 
letter  in  which  he  said:  "I  own  that  I  am  guilty  of  seeking 
in  illegal  bonds  the  affection  which  my  heart  requires.  As, 
however,  my  position  has  hitherto  prevented  me  from  marry- 
ing, and  as,  amid  all  the  cares  of  government,  I  possess,  alas  ! 
in  my  native  country,  from  which  I  was  so  long  absent, 
neither  intimate  friends,  nor  ties  of  childhood,  nor  relatives  to 
give  me  the  joys  of  family  life,  I  may  well  be  forgiven,  I 
think,  for  an  affection  which  harms  nobody,  and  which  I  do 
not  seek  to  make  conspicuous." 

Miss  Howard,  who  aspired  to  the  role  of  La  Pompadour, 
thought  that  Napoleon  would  marry  her,  and  when  she  learned 
about  his  projected  union  with  Eugenie  she  was  furious  and 
threatened   to    make    a    scandal. 

Again,  under  the  date  of  September  21,  one  finds  in  the 
diary   of  the   detective : 

"Miss  Howard  has  very  expensive  caprices,  and,  very  re- 
cently, it  was  necessary  to  give  her  150,000  francs,  which 
sum  was  necessary — according  to  M.  Mocquard — to  keep  her 
quiet." 

Her  wrath  was  assuaged  by  the  counter-threat  of  imprison- 
ment. She  was  obliged  to  keep  quiet,  which  she  did  whole- 
heartedly when  her  former  lover  purchased  for  her  the 
Chateau  de  Beauregard  at  La  Celle-Saint  Cloud,  for  which  he 
paid   5,000,000   francs,    and   made  her   a   countess. 

The  liaison  lasted  from  1846  to  1853.  In  1854  she  married 
an  Englishman  named   Clarence  Trelawney. 

Napoleon  was  not  among  those  husbands  to  whom 
marriage  brings  reform.  He  had  many  liaisons,  and 
some  of  them  were  particularly  disreputable,  as,  for 
example,  the  affair  with  the  little  actress  whom  he  used 
to  meet  at  the  house  in  the  rue  d'Astorg  that  he  main- 
tained for  just  such  purposes.  But  the  lady  was  anxious 
to  come  to  the  Tuileries  and  Napoleon  gave  her  the 
necessary  card  of  admission: 

"The  petite  cabotine,  dressed  like  a  great  lady,  came  to  the 
Tuileries,  showed  the  pass  and  was  admitted.  The  chamber- 
lain, the  Due  de  Bassano,  respectfully  ushered  her  through 
the  door  leading  to  the  emperor's  cabinet.  The  beautiful  child 
thought  that  she  would  be  able  to  admire  her  emperor  clad 
in  purple,  surrounded  by  courtiers  resplendent  in  gold- 
embroidered  clothes  .  .  .  she  was  disappointed,  for  he  was 
hardly  more  splendid  than  in  the  rue  d'Astorg.  .  .  .  She 
began  to  prattle  .  .  .  laughed  at  the  chamberlain  who  had 
ushered  her  in,  and  made  funny  remarks.  .  .  .  Napoleon 
smiled  indulgently. 

"When  he  received  that  kind  of  visitor  it  was  his  custom 
to  lock  the  door  which  conducted  from  his  cabinet  to  the 
stairs  communicating  with  the  empress'  apartments.  .  .  . 
That  day,  absent-minded  as  usual,  he  forgot  that  useful  pre- 
caution. At  a  "moment  when  the  actress  had  thrown  herself 
on  his  neck,  the  little  door  opened  very  gently  .  .  .  and  a 
smiling  face  appeared.  .  .  ..  The  smile  changed  suddenly 
into  an  expression  of  wrath.  It  was  not  the  empress,  but 
the  Countess  Walewska.  .  .  .  The  little  door  closed  again 
noiselessly.    ... 

"The  girl  continued  kissing  the  emperor,  who,  remember- 
ing just  then  that  the  door  was  not  locked,  told  her  that  she 
must  be  going.  The  pretty  child  sighed,  but  prepared  to  obey, 
and  she  began  arranging  her  hair  before  a  mirror  over  the 
mantelpiece.  The  mirror  was  too  high,  so  she  jumped  on  a 
chair.  The  emperor  amused  himself  by  admiring  her  ankles. 
Suddenly  the  door  which  nobody  dared  to  open  without  the 
emperor's  order  flew  back.  The  empress,  who  had  disregarded 
the  order,  entered,  followed  by  Walewska,  who  had  warned 
the  wife. 

"The  emperor  stopped  admiring  the  lovely  ankles.  ...  He 
said  not  a  word,  and  lost  not  a  whit  of  his  calm.  The  poor 
little  actress  jumped  down  from  the  chair  and  rushed  out. 
The  emperor  explained  that  it  was  but  a  momentary  caprice, 
of  no  consequence  whatever,  but  he  had  used  the  same  argu- 
ment too  often.  .  .  .  While  the  empress  grew  angry  and 
cried,  he  merely  bent  his  head  and  let  the  storm  pass,  limiting 
himself  to  saying:  "Ugenie  .  .  -  'Ugenie  .  .  .  you  go  too 
far.'  .  .  .  'Ugenie,  having  said  all  that  which  her  dignity 
should  have  prevented  her  from  saying,  suddenly  began  to 
sob. 

"The  emperor  waited  for  this  moment  .  .  .  the  storm 
alwavs  ended  in  that  way.  This  time  the  crisis  of  sobbing 
threatened  to  be  protracted.  He  was  annoyed  for  a  moment 
and  ordered  her  to  stop.  She  revolted,  and  cried  out,  still 
weeping:     'I  am  going  away    ...    I  shall  take  Louis.    .    .    . ' 

"  'If  you  do  that,  I  shall  have  you  locked  up.' 

"  'I   will    do    it.' 

"  'No,  you  shall  not.' 

"  'I  shall  go  mad.' 

"  'I    am    afraid   you   will.' 

"  'Lock  me  up,  if  you  wish, 
convent  or  in  prison  than  in 
object   of   derision.' 

"  '  'Ugenie  !' 

"  'No,  I  will  never  accept  this  degrading  position  of  a  sla 
who  panders  to  your  caprices.' 

"'You  know  my  affection    .    .    .' 

"'I  do  not  believe  in  it  any  more.   ...    I  wish  to  go.  .    . 
1   wish  to  go.' 

"'You  forget  who  you  are!     "V  ou   forget  that  the  least  n 
prudent  step  on  your  part  wiil  make  a  scandal.' 

"'If  I  forget  it,  you  do  not  think  of  it  either.    . 
to  go  away.' 

"  'Where  do  you  wish  to  go?' 

"  'I  do  not  know.    ...    I  wish   to  go.' 

"'You    will    think   it    over    .    .     .    reflection    will 
moVe    reasonable.'  " 

means  above   reproach 


I   shall  be   less   unhappy   in   a 
this    palace,    where    I    am    an 


I  wish 


nake    you 


Eugenie  herself   was  by 


manners  were  by  no  means  always  what  they  should  be. 
Sometimes  she  would  play  rude  practical  jokes  and 
her  demeanor  was  often  undesirably  childish: 

That  excessive  love  of  freedom  often  made  Eugenie  forget 
that  she  was  an  empress.  One  day  in  the  forest,  on  the 
hills  of  Sables  d'Arbonnes,  she  tucked  her  skirts  between  her 
legs,  sat  down,  and  slid  down  the  smooth  slope,  shouting: 
"Follow  me  who  can!" 

Her  followers  imitated  her,  and  the  result  was  the  pictur- 
esque and  edifying  spectacle  of  court  ladies  tumbling  over 
each  other  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  petticoats  flying  and  hair 
disheveled. 

Another  time,  while  at  Fontainebleau  for  her  Saint's  day, 
which  was  on  November  15th,  the  empress  conceived  a  mad 
desire  to  go  to  a  rustic  dance  in  the  village.  She  communi- 
cated her  fancy  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  palace,  who 
secured  two  peasants'  costumes.  In  the  evening  they  drove 
in  a  carriage  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  changed  their  clothes 
in  a  hut,  ran  to  the  village  and  entered  the  tent  in  which  the 
lads   made   their   lasses   dance. 

Soon  they  were  noticed  by  some  workmen,  who  invited 
them  to  dance.  The  ladies  refused,  laughing,  but  the  men 
were  not  to  be  discouraged  .  .  .  they  seemed  excited,  and, 
without  being  rough,  they  pressed  the  two  ladies  to  dance 
and  to  drink  with  them.  One  of  them,  a  big,  strapping  fellow, 
put  his  arm  round  the  empress'  waist  .  .  .  another  kissed 
her    lady-in-waiting.      The    situation    became    critical. 

The  empress  had  made  her  suivante  take  an  oath  not  to 
reveal  the  secret  of  their  adventure  to  any  one,  but  she, 
frightened  at  her  responsibility,  had  told  everything  to  her 
husband.  He,  in  his  turn,  communicated  with  two  friends, 
and  the  three  men  followed  quietly  behind.  The  husband, 
seeing  a  man  kissing  his  wife,  intervened,  but  the  workman 
would  not  give  up,  and  there  followed  a  lively  fight,  during 
which  wigs  and  artificial  beards  were  pulled  from  the  heads 
and   chins   of  the  court  dignitaries. 

When  the  emperor  learned  of  this  adventure  he  scolded 
the  empress,  who  defended  herself  by  reminding  him  that 
Marie-Antoinette   had    "indulged   in    similar   pranks." 

"The  empress  goes  a  bit  too  far,"  wrote  the  Count  de  Vieil- 
Castel.  "By  overriding  convention,  as  she  does,  she  commits 
follies  which  are  forbidden  to  crowned  heads,  and  which 
would  hardly  become  even  a  simple  mortal.'* 

The  author  relates  innumerable  stories  of  Eugenie's 
capriciousness,  her  bad  manners,  and  her  social  indis- 
cretions. The  Marquise  de  Taisey-Chatenoy  says  of 
her  French :  "Her  voice  was  rude,  hard,  and  she  spoke 
with  a  foreign  accent  which  was  more  English  than 
Spanish" : 

The  empress  often  spoke  abstractedly.  One  day,  when 
visiting  an  art  exhibiton,  she  stopped  before  a  statue  repre- 
senting Chastity:  it  was  a  very  young  girl  whose  form  was 
very  slender.  "How  narrow  those  shoulders  are,"  she  said, 
pouting. 

Her  guide,  the  sculptor  Nieuwerkerke,  defended  the  artist, 
saying  that  the  slenderness  rendered  the  meaning  of  the  work- 
better.  "One  can  be  very  modest,  without  being  so  narrow," 
answered  the   empress. 

The  empress  had  a  great  veneration  for  Saint  Teresa,  and 
one  day,  during  a  lively  conversation,  she  maintained  that  she 
was  a  direct  descendent  of  the  great  Spanish  saint. 

"In  direct  line?"   queried   Napoleon. 

"Yes!" 

"Are   you   certain   of   it?" 

"Certain." 

"But  Saint  Teresa  died  a  maiden,"  said  the  emperor,  smiling 
maliciously,  and  they  talked  about  something  else. 

Both  the  emperor  and  the  empress  were  so  bored 
that  they  fell  ready  victims  to  any  one  who  would  offer 
them  distractions.  Spiritualism  was  then  making  its 
appearance,  and  it  was  natural  that  table-turning  should 
become  one  of  the  court  amusements.  The  Marquise 
de  Taisey-Chatenoy  tells  us  that  he  once  participated  in 
one  of  these  seances: 

"I  was  familiar  with  table-turning,  so  I  took  off  my  gloves 
quickly  and  went  to  the  empty  space  at  the  table  between 
Mme  Aguado  and  Magnesia.  Our  united  hands  filled  the 
table  with  fluid,  and  it  began  to  move.  The  empress  ques- 
tioned: 'Are  we  in  complete  number  this  timer'  The  table 
raised  itself  slightly  and  one  of  its  legs  tapped  the  floor. 
'Will  .you  talk  now?'  'Yes.'  The  empress*  table  was  called 
Josephine.  That  day  it  was  a  little  capricious,  its  language 
was  not  easily  understood. 

"The  empress  seemed  irritated  by  that  long  seance ;  she 
became  seriously  angry,  speaking  to  Josephine  harshly,  asking 
what   was  the   cause   of  its  being  continually  distracted. 

"  T  am  busy,'  Josephine  answered. 

"'Where?' 

"  'At  the  Princess  de  Belgrade's.' 

"'What   are   you   doing?' 

"  'Pasqueline  is  being  punished.' 

"Pasqueline  was  the  princess'  eldest  daughter.  The  em- 
press ordered  a  messenger  to  be  sent  immediately  to  the  prin- 
cess' residence  in  order  to  get  the  news  confirmed.  We  left 
the  table,  for  it  was  apparently  impossible  to  get  any  good 
news  out  of  Josephine  that  day.  The  emperor  lit  a  cigarette 
and  left  us  without  bowing,  without  saying  n  word,  twisting 
his  moustache.  The  empress  sat  in  her  low  armchair  and 
suppressed   a   slight   yawn. 

"  'Magnesia,  do  amuse  us,'  she  said  to  her  chamberlain.  At 
that  moment  I  heard  the  barking  of  n  lit'.le  dog;  I  turned  so 
quickly  that  they  all  began  to  laugh.  The  dog  varied  his 
barking;  he  was  pleased,  he  was  angry;  we  could  hear  him 
scratching  the  floor.  One  moment  he  was  in  one  corner, 
then  in  another,  behind  a  chair,  under  the  table.  Magnesia — 
for  he  it  was — showed  off  this  little  parlor  trick,  and,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  did  possess  a  great  talent  for  imitating  certain 
animals.  He  was  very  proud  of  this  achievement  and  very 
much  flattered  to  see  us  laugh  heartily. 

"Then  the  messenger  sent  to  the  Princess  de  Belgrade's  re- 
turned. Pasqueline,  for  some  little  piece  of  mischief,  had 
been  forbidden  to  go  out.  -  None  of  those  present  at  the 
seance  had  had  any  communication  either  with  the  princess 
or  with  her  people.  Let  those  who  understand  this  ex- 
plain  it." 

Of  Eugenie's  responsibility  for  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  the  author  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself. 
He  says  nothing  that  is  actually  new,  but  he  gives  a 
deeper  tint  to  the  picture  of  ambition  and  selfish  wil- 
fulness with  which  we  are  already  familiar. 

Ttte  True  Story  of  the  Empress  Eugenie.     H;    i'i 
Count    de    Soissons.     New    York :    John    Lane 
pany ;  $4. 

A   French   economist   makes   the  statement   tha 
war  added  ten  million  to  the  list  of  smokers  in  Frai 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  March  26,  1921.  were  $130,000,000; 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $154,- 
500,000;  a  decrease  of  $24,500,000. 


A  big  jump  in  discounted  bills  brought  total 
bills  on  hand  up  $17,774,000.  and  total  earn- 
ing assets  $17,850,000,  during  the  week  ending 
March  25th,  according  to  the  weekly  state- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San 
Francisco,  issued  on  Saturday.  Resources 
gained  only  $1,758,000,  while  total  gold  held 
by  the  bank  fell  off  $2,751,000,  total  gold  re- 
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serves   $6,706,000,   and  total   reserves   $6,634,- 
000.  

World-wide  liquidation  has  reached  a 
point  where  it  can  not  be  halted  for  the 
benefit  of  any  group  or  unit  of  production 
either  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  fsays 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
on  business  conditions  1.  Employers  and 
workers  who  are  unwilling  to  face  present 
conditions  frankly  and  courageously  are  re- 
tarding resumption  of  normal  business  and 
working  against  their  own  interests.  Pre- 
vailing wage  scales,  which  under  present  con- 
ditions are  of  little  real  advantage  to  the 
workers,  are  an  absolute  deterrent  to  the 
lowered  costs  which  must  be  established  be- 
fore the  prices  of  coal  and  steel  can  be  low- 
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ered  and  freight  rates  altered.  High  wage 
rates  are  purely  illusory  as  long  as  wide- 
spread unemployment  or  part  time  work  re- 
duces real  income  and  impairs  purchasing 
power. 

The  primary  and  wholesale  markets,  which 
for  a  time  showed  a  spotty  improvement, 
have  in  many  lines  again  become  dormanr. 
Steel  output  has  fallen  to  less  than  one-hah" 
of  mill  capacity.  Railway  traffic  and  earning-; 
are  decreasing  week  by  week,  production  of 
coal  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  point  in  four  years 
and  building  operations  lag  far  behind  the 
total  of  new  construction  know  to  be  in  im- 
mediate demand.  Slow  and  moderate  liquida- 
tion of  borrowing  from  the  Reserve  banks  >s 
reflected    in    the    slight    but    steady    improve- 
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ment  in  the  reserve  ratio  of  the  Federal  re- 
serve system,  although  the  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  a  substantial  part  of  this  im- 
provement is  the  result  of  gold  importations, 
which  have  continued  uninterruptedly  for 
many  months.  There  have  been  further 
marked  declines  in  wholesale  prices,  but  coal 
and  steel,  while  lower,  are  still  out  of  line 
with  the  general  price  level.  Buyers  remain 
unwilling  to  contract  for  other  than  imme- 
diate necessities,  which  are  at  a  minimum. 

Money  Rates. — The  reserve  ratio  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  has  in  the  period  un- 
der review  risen  from  49.6  per  cent,  on  Feb- 
ruary 11th  to  50.9  per  cent,  on  March  11th, 
buf  the  general  situation  has  not  materially 
changed. 

There  is  little  basis  for  any  expectation 
that  borrowers  in  general  will  secure  their  re- 
quirements at  lower  rates  for  some  time  to 
come.  Nominal  market  quotations,  however, 
may  give  an  appearance  of  easier  money  con- 
ditions. 

Production. — There  is  a  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  lowered  freight  rates 
on  heavy  tonnage  items,  which  can  only  be 
effected  when  there  have  been  corresponding 
reductions  in  the  wage  scale  both  of  rail- 
road employees  and  of  labor  in  the  basic  in- 
dustries. The  steel  industry  as  a  whole  is 
reported  to  be  operating  at  about  40  per  cent, 
of  capacity.  Price  reductions  on  the  part  of 
the  independent  steel  makers  have  not  re- 
sulted in  large  orders. 

Railroads. — Official  statements  indicate  that 
both  gross  receipts  and  net  earnings  of  the 
railroad  fell  off  sharply  during  the  month  of 
January,  in  spite  of  the  slight  improvement 
which  took  place  in  many  lines  of  business 
following  the  first  of  the  year.  Estimates  of 
railroad  earnings  for  February  and  the  first 
two  wTeeks  of  March  indicate  a  further  de- 
cline in  traffic.  Reduction  in  operating  ex- 
penses commensurate  with  reduced  receipts  is 
impossible  with  the  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions established  during  government  opera- 
tion and  still  in  effect  The  working  con- 
ditions in  force  on  the  railroads,  like  those 
in  the  building  trades,  are  a  burden  on  the 
entire  community.  Arbitrary  regulations  which 
make  it  necessary  to  employ  several  skilled 
men  for  wTork  that  one  man  could  do  arc  in 
conflict  with  common  sense. 


We  see  it  frequently  stated  in  financial 
comments  that  because  a  certain  commodity 
is  selling  under  cost  of  production  there  has 
been  ample  deflation  in  that  commodity  and 
the  course  of  its  prices  must  very  soon 
change. 

This  is  a  glaring  example  of  the  glittering 
generalities  with  which  Wall  Street  is  re- 
galed generally.  The  old  original  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  what  makes  prices,  and- 
production  costs  is  a  variable  term  that  in 
many  cases  is  absolutely  ignored. 

It  is  the  ordinary  course  of  events  that 
when  a  commodity  has  been  produced  in  such 
volume  as  to  overwhelm  the  demand  and  the 
price  shrinks  well  below  that  cost  of  produc- 
tion there  will  be  a  curtailment  of  output 
until  such  time  as  the  surplus  has  been  ab- 
sorbed, and  then,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  demand  will  spring  up  again  at  prices  that 
will    exceed    production    costs. 

Where   many  business  interests  have  made 


grievous  mistake  of  late,  however,  has  been 
in  acting  on  the  theory  that  the  first  flush 
rally  in  prices  of  a  commodity  has  meant  the 
end  of  a  decline.  We  should  remember  that 
the  world  has  recently  gone  through  the  great- 
est inflation  on  record,  and  the  problems  of 
deflation  are  correspondingly  difficult.  In- 
stead of  the  sharp  rebound  in  prices  that  will 
permit  continuance  of  production  on  a  profit- 
able basis,  the  deflation  is  going  in  waves,  and 
will  compel  waves  of  reducing  production 
costs  until  the  business  of  the  country  is  on 
a  sound  foundation  again. 

Agricultural  interests  are  being  hurt  more 
and  more  as  these  conditions  crowd  upon 
them,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  where 
new  lands  have  been  bought  and  remain  to  be 
paid  for.  It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  liquidation,  not  only  in  cot- 
ton, but  in  the  grains,  and  further  declines  in 
prices  before  much  of  an  upturn. 

In  the  steel  trade  independent  interests 
have  received  very  few  orders,  notwithstand- 
ing radical  reductions  in  prices.  The  Steel 
Corporation  goes  along  on  business  that  has 
been  on  its  books  for  months  past,  and  pre- 
sumably is  booking  few  new  orders  except 
where  certain  guarantees  are  made  against 
price  changes  in  the  future.  Judge  Gary  is 
backed  by  his  board  of  directors  in  a  sort  of 
standpat  policy  which  seems  to  be  as  good  a 
policy  as  he  can  adopt  now,  in  view  of  the 
poor  response  that  has  followed  price-cutting 
by  his  competitors.  When  the  time  comes  the 
corporation  will  cut  its  prices  and  wages  also, 
and  the  situation  will  be  such  as  to  compel  a 
change  in  policy,  and  consequently  labor  in- 
terests will  have  no  cause  for  complaint. 


The  volume  of  business  done  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  all  of  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  during  the  year  1920,  end- 
ing December  3 1  st.  as  represented  by  their 
combined  gross  sales  and  earnings,  equaled 
the  sum  of  $1,755,477,025  as  compared  with 
a  total  of  $1,448,557,835  in  the  preceding 
year,  says  the  nineteenth  annual  report  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  December  31,  1920.  The  re- 
port further  states  in  general: 

"The  demand  for  iron  and  steel  products 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  was 
large,  the  new  business  booked  from  month 
to  month  materially  exceeding  capacity.  Be- 
ginning with  August  there  was  a  slackening 
in  the  volume  of  orders  offering.  The  new 
business  acepted  during  the  year  with  the  con- 
siderable tonnage  of  unfilled  orders  carried 
over  from  1919  enabled  the  properties  of  the 
subsidiary  companies  to  operate  to  very  nearly 
full  capacity  except  as  operations  were  inter- 
fered with,  especially  from  April  to  July  in- 
clusive, because  of  inadequate  railroad  service, 
arising  principally'  from  strikes  and  from 
shortage  in  fuel  supplies.  For  the  entire  year 
the  output  of  the  steel  plants,  measured  by 
the  tonnage  of  finished  products  for  sale, 
averaged  88.3  per  cent,  of  total  rated  capacity. 
During  the  four  months  from  April  to  July. 
the  output  equaled  only  about  80  per  cent,  of 
capacity.  No  change  was  made  during  the 
year  in  the  domestic  prices  for  the  principal 
steel  products,  which  were  in  accordance  with 
the  schedule  announced  by  the  Industrial 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  on 
March  21.  1919,  to  which  reference  was  made 


Business  Is  Good 


The  "Buyer's  Strike"  doesn't 
apply  to  staple  food  commodities — 
people  are  still  buying  bread.  The 
Portland  Flouring  Hills  Company  is 
sound,  even  in  periods  of  depres- 
sion, and  their  bonds  are  safe  be- 
cause the  Company  is  engaged  in 
making  and  selling  an  elemental 
food  product  for  which  there  is  a 
large  and  stable  market  relatively 
unaffected  by  general  industrial  con- 
ditions. 


Apart  from  the  excellent  security 
back  of  Portland  Flouring  Hills 
Company  First  Mortgage  8%  Gold 
Bonds,  is  stable  prosperity.  Indus- 
trial bonds  of  this  nature,  under 
present  conditions,  are  exceptionally 
good  bonds  to  buy.  We  unhesi- 
tatingly recommend  these  bonds  for 
your  funds.  They  pay  you  8"^  for 
15  years  and  offer  excellent  likeli- 
hood of  appretiation.  Three-to-one 
first  mortgage  security. 


If  you  have  funds  available  for  investment 
let  us  send  you  full  information  concerning 
this  attractive  opportunity — without  obligation. 


Blyth,  Witter,  &,  Co. 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND  OFFICE:  Eastern  Building,  13th  and  Broadway 

NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND  SEATTLE 


F.  M.  Brown  &  Co.  | 

High  Grade  ^ 
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San  Francisco,  Cal.  m 
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in  last  annual  report.  This  price  schedule 
was  adhered  to  by  the  subsidiary  companies 
notwithstanding  the  demand  for  steel  was 
such  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  that 
higher  prices  could  have  been  obtained.  The 
price  policy  adhered  to  by  the  corporation, 
however,  enabled  it,  notwithstanding  substan- 
tial increased  costs  arising  from  advances  in 
labor  rates,  in  freight  rates  and  higher  costs 
for  raw  materials  required  to  be  purchased, 
especially  fuel,  to  net  considerable  profits  and 
to  maintain  operations  at  the  degree ,  above 
mentioned,    also   to   carry    forward   to    1921    a 


Oar  April  list  affords 
so  wide  a  selection  of 

BONDS 

it  is  valuable  to  the  careful 
invester  as  a  dependable  guide. 
Write    for  it,   Circular  B-55. 

HuNT£fc.  DOLCN  &  CO. 

Formerly  Blankenhorn  -  Hunter  -  Dulin  Co. 


THE  SECOND  FLOOR— 
256  MONTGOMERY   ST. 


Lot  Angelas  C- 
Pasadeoa        "* 


-  r  a  n  Cisco 


Oakland 
San  D:t£o 


large  tonnage  of  unfilled  orders.  These  latter 
at  December  31.  1920,  total  8,148,122  tons  of 
various  classes  of  steel  products  in  compari- 
son with  a  total  of  8,265,366  at  the  close  of 

1919.  The  unfilled  tonnage  at  December  31, 

1920,  has  since  been  reduced  to  6,933,867  tons 
at  March   1,    1921." 


The  bureau  of  economics  authorizes  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  Taking  statements  pub- 
lished by  the  state  railroad  commission  as  a 
basis  of  estimate,  and  facing  the  fact  that 
during  the  next  five  years  it  will  require 
$100,000,000  a  year  of  new  money  in   hydro- 
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electric  power  development  alone  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  California's  increasing 
population,  the  bureau  of  econmics  issued  a 
questionnaire  to  some  of  the  largest  invest- 
ment bankers  in  America  in  an  effort  to 
establish,  if  possible,  just  how  this  money  is 
to  be  provided. 

It  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  replies 
that  the  carrying  out  of  this  programme  will 
not    be    without    difficulty. 

The  report  made  personally  by  E.  W.  Rol- 
lins, one  of  the  strongest  personalities  in  the 
investment  banking  business,  is  typical  and 
worthy  of  quotation.     Mr.  Rollins  reports : 

"We    not    only    realize    that    California    is 


Investment  Securities 


San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power 

Unifying  and  Refunding  Mortgage 
7%  BONDS 

Due  192-2-1051 
to  yield  7.20-8% 


George  H.  Burr  &  Co. 

KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES  CLEVELAND 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  DETROIT 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  PITTSBURG 

SCRANTON  ST.  LOUIS  SEATTLE 

"A  National  Yet  Personal  Service  " 


The  FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial      Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $16,000,000 

A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL  AND 
Personal  Checking 
Accounts  Solicited. 

Savlnfi   Account)    receive 

interest  at  the  tite  of  4  per 

cent,  pel  annum. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

$3.50 

OFFICERS 

Leon  Bocqueriz,  President 
J.  M.Dupis,  Vice-President 

A.  Bonsqnet Secretary 

W.F.Dnlfy Cashier 

J.  T.  Irilarry  .Assl.  Cashier 

Chas.L.  Ebner,  Jr 

Asst.  Cashier 


The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  San  Francisco  Bane) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San  Francuco,  Cal. 

Member  of  lie  Federal  Reserve  System 
Member  of  lit  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH Mission  and  21st  Streets 

PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  . .  Clement  and  7lh  Ave. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH Haighl  and  Belvedere  Streets 

December  31st,   1920. 

Assets $69,878,147.01 

Deposits 66,338,147.01 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds...     2,540,000.00 
Employees'   Pension  Fund 343,536.85 


short  of  power,  but  also  that,  under  railroad 
commission  control  and  with  a  constantly  in- 
creasing power  market,  the  bonds  offered  by 
California  companies  are  attractive.  But  it  is 
only  just  that  the  people  of  the  West  be  told 
emphatically  that  the  day  is  past  when  the 
Eastern  money  centres  can  be  expected  to 
take  care  of  all  their  financial  needs — this  be- 
cause all  the  world  now  looks  to  this  country 
for  money. 

"Neither  can  California  expect  to  build  all 
of  its  needed  electric  plants  from  money  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  bonds. 

"California  must  be  prepared  to  invest 
some  of  its  own  money — not  only  in  bonds 
underwritten  by  the  investment  banker,  but 
also  through  direct  purchase  of  the  stocks, 
both  common  and  preferred,  of  its  own  local 
companies. 

"California,  in  fact,  must  henceforth  be  pre- 
pared to  carry  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of 
developments. 

"Of  course  California  expects  to  keep  up 
with  the  development  which  is  absolutely- 
necessary  for  its  own  progress,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  state  is  prepared,  in  one  way 
or  another,  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
carry    out   this    programme. 

"My  own  estimate  is  that  this  will  require 
that  approximately  one-half  ■  of  the  total 
financial  demands  for  development  of  water 
power  and  putting  it  to  work  must  be  carried 
on  the  Coast,  but  there  is,  in  my  judgment, 
no  better  or  safer  opoprtunity  for  investment 
than  is  offered  by  the  securites  of  conserva- 
tively capitalized  and  ably  manager  water- 
power  corporations." 


been  absorbed  by  stockholders  and  customers 
of  the  company. 

Due  to  the  need  of  greatly  increasing  in 
size  and  to  the  fact  that  they  will  build  a 
new  factory  here  this  year,  Reid  Bros,  re- 
cently started  advertising  the  issue. 

In  spite  of  this  invitation  to  the  general 
public,  the  sales  of  the  stock  indicate  that  the 
bulk  of  the  $100,000  will  be  subscribed  by 
friends  of  the  company.  The  first  advertise- 
ments printed  brought  responses  from  doc- 
tors and  others  that  had  been  dealing  with 
Rcid  Bros. 

Reid  Bros.,  Inc.,  is  the  largest  company 
in  the  world  selling  supplies  direct  to  hos- 
pitals. Their  business  has  grown  from  a  few 
thousand  to  a  million  dollars  in  a  few  years 
and  they  now  have  branches  at  Seattle,  Van- 
couver, Tokyo,  and  San  Francisco. 


Considerable  interest  has  been  taken  in  the 
public  offering  of  $100,000  worth  of  stock  in 
Reid  Bros.,  Inc.,  hospital  supply  manufac- 
turers, 9 1  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Stock  is  8  per  cent,  accumulative  preferred, 
non-asessable,  and  participates  up  to  12  per 
cent. 

Since  1909,  when  the  first  small  issues  of 
this  stock  were  placed  on  the  market,  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  interest  the  general 
public   until   this   year,    all   past  issues   having 


An  offering  of  $277,000  Walker  River  Irri- 
gation District  6  per  cent,  bonds  is  being  made 
by  the  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  in 
denominations  of  $1000  and  $500,  to  yield  7% 
per  cent. 

The  Walker  River  Irrigation  District  com- 
prises 250,000  acres  in  Lyon,  Douglas,  and 
Mineral  counties,  Nevada,  and  includes  the 
cities  of  Yerington,  Mason,  Wellington, 
Smith,  Wabuska,  and  Thompson.  This  is  an 
old  established  agricultural  section  and  much 
of  the  land  within  the  district  is  at  present 
served  with  water  from  existing  ditch  sys- 
tems. The  district  includes  the  famous 
Mason  Valley  lands,  known  throughout  Ne- 
vada and  California  for  their  productivity. 
These  lands  are  held  by  537  owners,  with 
average  holdings  of  342  acres  per  owner. 

Transportation  is  provided  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Nevada  Copper  Belt 
Railroad.  

E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  members  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  announce  the  opening 
of  their  new  customers'  room,  located  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Kohl  Building,  directly 
above  their  ground  floor  customers'  room. 
The  new  room  has  every  modern  equipment, 
blackboard  for  market  quotations,  etc.,  and  is 


BOND  DEPARTMENT 

The  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

Recommends 

Irrigation  District  Bonds 

For  Investment 

They  Are- 
More  secure  than  first  mort- 
gages because  they  rank  ahead 
of  first  mortgages. 

INCOME  TAX  EXEMPT. 
Yield  from  6%  to  6%%. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet, 

THE  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT 
BOND 


Sutter  and  Saniome  Streets 

Kearny  5600 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


handsomely     furnished     and     arranged     with 
every  convenience  for  the  comfort  of  clients. 


Artificial  flower  making  is  an  art  in  which 
the  Japanese  excel. 


"■     California  Power  Bonds 

7.20%  to  8% 

One  to  thirty  year  maturities. 

Tax  exempt  in  California. 

Application  filed  to  make  legal  for 

Savings  Banks. 

Denominations:  $500  and  $1000. 

Exempt  Federal  Normal  Income 

Taxofa%. 

Interest  payable  March  &  Sept.  1 . 

Redeemable  at   1075^  before 

March  1,  1931. 

Redeemable  at  105  from  March  1, 

193 1,  to  maturity. 

San  Joaquin  Light  &.  Power  Corporation 

Unifying  and  Refunding  Mortgage  7  %  Bonds 

Save  writing  a  letter  for  complete  information  by  placing  your 
name  and  address  here: 


f^ame 

cAddress  . 


Cyrus  Peirce  8c  Company 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  History  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

Reading  "The  History  of  the  A.  E.  F.,"  one 
is  convinced  of  the  futility  of  forming  a 
knowledge  of  current  history  from  newspapers 
— or,  in  fact,  from  any  other  printed  matter 
that  is  not  so  carefully  compiled  and  rigor- 
ously edited  and  reedited  as  is  this  splendid 
history.  For  there  is  new  material  here  for 
even  those  who  followed  the  movements  of 
the  American  troops  in  France  day  hy  day. 
Beginning  with  the  declaration  of  war  on  the 
6th  of  April  1917,  Captain  Thomas  traces 
every  event  that  marks  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  war. 

With  the  aid  of  the  sketch  maps  -which 
record  every  important  phase  of  the  battle- 
front  the  reader  can  follow  each  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  Americans  from   October  21. 

1917.  when  American  troops  were  occupying 
the  front  line  for  the  first  time,  to  the  armis- 
tice. "It  may  be  noted,"  says  Brigadier- 
General  U.  G.  McAlexander  in  his  foreword, 
'"that  the  Germans  made  five  major  drives 
against  the  Allies.  The  last  was  the  only  one 
directed  against  the  Americans.  .  .  .  The 
fifth  offensive  was  against  the  French  and 
Americans  on  July  15th,  and  was  made  to 
deepen  and  widen  the  Marne  salient,  and,  if 
possible,  to  capture  Paris."  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  A.  E.  F.  did  not 
participate  in  the  fourth  drive — that  of  May. 

1918.  down  the  Marne  to  Chateau-Thierry. 
But  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Strict  censorship  had  been  ordered  con- 
cerning the  presence  of  American  troops  at 
the  Marne  salient  in  May  in  order  to  keep 
from  the  Germans  the  identity  of  the  Ameri- 
can divisions  in  this  area.  Information  of 
which  units  were  participating  in  this  action 
was  even  withheld  from  the  American  press. 
However,  during  the  early  part  of  the  fight- 
ing the  word  "Marines"  slipped  through  un- 
censored  and  the  press  in  the  United  States 
interpreted  all  the  fighting  in  the  Marne 
salient  as  being  fought  by  the  Marines,  The 
facts  were  as  follows:  Some  units  of  the 
Second  Division  (in  which  were  two  regi- 
ments of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps ) 
were  used  to  stop  the  gaps  in  the  French 
line  at  Chateau-Thierry.  By  the  censor's  slip 
the  Marine  Corps  was  given  credit  for  the 
fighting  done  by  250,000  American  infantry 
and  1.000,000  French  infantry.  However,  the 
error  was  permitted  to  persist,  as  the  publicity 
bureau  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  United 
States  used  that  report  to  promote  recruiting. 
But  so  much  for  the  history  recorded  by  the 
press  in  time  of  war. 

To  return  to  the  "History  of  the  A.  E.  F." 
— it  is  not  merely  a  statistical  record  of 
battles.  Though  it  is  written  with  such  mar- 
velous minuteness  that  one  wonders  bow  even 
Captain  Thomas'  indefatigable  research  could 
have  exhumed  the  life  of  the  army  day  by 
day  and  revivified  it — photographic  in  detail 
though  the  narrative  is — never  are  the  clear 
outlines  of  history  and  of  military  tactics  lost. 
The  text  is  as  diagrammatically  clear  as  the 
outline  maps  that  so  profusely  accompany  it. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  its  readers  will 
for  the  first  time  fully  comprehend  the  activity 
of  the  fronts,  the  relative  significance  of  the 
battles,  and  the  immense  machinery  behind  it 
all.  The  book  is  not  only  a  history  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  It  is  an  example  of  what  history 
should  be  and  how-  it  should  be  written.  It 
shakes  our  faith  in  history  written  even  in 
the  recent  past  in  scholastic  studies — to  up- 
hold a  party'  or  defend  a  man. 

In  addition  to  the  main  history"  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  are  supplementary  histories  of  the 
auxiliary  arms,  the  services  of  supply,  and 
the  various  divisions.  The  final  chapter  is  a 
"Visitor's  Guide  to  the  Places  of  Historical 
Interest  on  the  Western  Front,"  with  special 
reference  to  the  scenes  of  action  of  American 
troops.  American  burial  grounds,  headquar- 
ters, etc.  This  chapter  constitutes  a  bri  ef 
resume  of  the  entire  war  and  includes  a  guide 
to   Paris. — R.   G. 

The  History  of  the  A.  E.  F.  By  Shipley 
Thomas.     New  York:   George  H.   Doran  Company. 


The  American  University. 
An  Australian's  view  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity is  afforded  in  a  volume  by  E.  R. 
Holme,  professor  of  English  at  the  University 
of  Sydney.  The  book  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  American  institutions  during 
the  war  period,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
bring  Australia  into  line  with  the  new  spirit 
of  international  exchange  and  reciprocity 
which  has  developed  in  recent  years. 

Professor  Holme  manifests  the  clearness  of 
his  perception  at  the  outset  of  his  work  by 
notin?;  that  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  American  university  and  the  Eng- 
lish university  i>  that  the  latter  has  never 
been  r-ble  to  shake  itself  entirely  free  from 
the  "ii  neritance  of  school  work  and  school 
raethov."  which  attached  to  the  college  form 
in-  itutioa  out  of  which  the  university  has 

To  quote  Professor  Holme: 
".   ;at  is  the  fundamental  fact  in  the  Ameri- 
■  versify  system.     The  American  college 
::   developed   clear  of   secondary   school 
'ike  its  original   the   Oxford  and   Cam- 
college — or  like  the  Scottish  and  mod- 


ern English  and  Australian  universities.  It 
has  carried  the  function  of  secondary'  school 
into  its  vast  and  admirable  development  of 
university  grades  of  study.  The  higher  it  has 
attempted  to  range,  the  more  it  has  felt  the 
drag  .  .  .  until  today  the  'college'  part  of  an 
American  university's  work  is  sometimes  be- 
ing described  as  an  intolerable  impediment  to 
the  rest." 

Persons  interested  in  obtaining  an  objective 
view  of  the  higher  educational  organization 
of  the  United  Staes  will  find  this  work  by 
Professor  Holme  to  be  decidedly  valuable. 

The  American  University.  By  E.  R.  Holme. 
Sydney,  X.  S.  W.     Angus  S:  Robertson,  Ltd. 


layman  to  identify  the  composers  of  well- 
known  songs  and  other  music  whose  names 
are  not  published  with  the  compositions,  and 
at  a  glance  to  gain  essential  information  re- 
garding composers*  years  and  productions. 
Much  credit  is  due  the  author,  W.  Edmund 
Quarry,  for  his  painstaking  and  useful  com- 
pilation.    It  is  likely  to  have  great  popularity. 

DlCTIOXABY   OF    MUSICAL   COMPOSITIONS   ASD_COM 

posebs.      Bv  W.  Edmund  Quarry' 
P.  Dutton'&  Co.;  $2  net. 


New  York:   E. 


Putnam's  Classics. 

Excellence  of  translation,  together  with 
handiness  of  form,  continue  to  mark  the  se- 
ries of  new  classics  being  issued  by  Putnam 
under  the  title  of  the  Loeb  Classical  Library-. 

Among  the  most  recent  additions  to  this 
series  are  two  volumes  on  the  life  and  works 
of  Marcus  Cornelius  Fronto.  They  present 
the  utterance  of  this  once  famous  Roman  ora- 
tor for  the  first  time  in  English,  and  thus 
render  a  material  scholarly  service  in  reviving 
a  memory  which  for  some  unknown  reason 
has  been  too  nearly  lost.  A  quotation  from 
the  introduction  to  the  work  will  give  some 
indication  of  Fronto's  place  in  rhetorical  his- 
tory*: 

"Time  has  not  dealt  kindly  with  Fronto. 
For  more  than  a  millennium  and  a  half  his 
name  stood  high  on  the  lists  of  fame.  On  the 
strength  of  ancient  testimony  he  was  looked 
upon  as  the  Cicero  of  his  age;  if  not  indeed 
his  equal,  yet  as  an  Isocrates  to  a  Demos- 
thenes."    The  translation  is  by  C.  R.  Haines. 

Another  recent  addition  to  the  Loeb  Clas- 
sical Library  is  the  second  volume  of  the  "Epi- 
grams of  Martial"  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  published  some  months  ago.  An  index 
of  first  lines  and  of  proper  names  is  appended. 
The  translation  is  very"  cleverly  done  by 
Walter  C  A.  Ker. 

"Seneca's  Morals."  second  volume,  consti- 
tute a  third  addition  to  the  Loeb  Library. 
The  translation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
volume,  is  by  Richard  M.  Gummere  of  the 
William  Penn  Charter  School  of  Philadelphia, 
and  it  is  excellently  done.  Dr.  Gummere  has 
succeeded  in  preserving  much  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  writer  in  his  rendition,  and 
this  gives  an  added  charm  to  the  already  fas- 
cinating missives.  Both  translator  and  pub- 
lisher are  to  be  commended  for  this  produc- 
tion, as  are  the  translators  and  the  publisher 
for  all  other  volumes  in  the  series.  All  the 
volumes  are  most  attractively  bound  and  well 
printed. 

Loeb  Classical  Library.  Xew  York:  G:  P- 
Putnam's    Sons. 

Art  and  I. 
Mr.  Lewis  Hind  can  write  about  art  and 
literature  without  showing  any  intention  to 
teach  us,  and  we  do  hate  being  taught. 
Nearly  all  of  these  little  essays  on  art  are 
based  on  some  personal  incident,  some  con- 
tact with  a  picture  or  a  painter,  and  then 
come  two  or  three  pages  of  pleasant  chat  that 
are  so  easy  and  spontaneous  as  to  persuade 
us  that  we  could  have  done  them  ourselves 
"if  we  had  a  mind."  Mr.  Hind  has  a  kind 
word  for  the  new  art  of  Cezanne,  Picasso. 
and  Matisse.  He  says  that  it  is  neither  very 
good  nor  very  wicked,  but  on  the  whole  "it  is 
on  the  side  of  the  angels"  because  it  ex- 
presses growth.  There  are  fifty-six  essays  in 
a  book  of  348  pages,  but  they  are  of  concen- 
trated strength  and  so  brightly  and  vivaciously 
written  as  to  be  almost  like  short  stories. 

Art  and  I.  By  C.  Lewis  Hind.  Xew  York: 
John  Lane   Company;    $2.50. 


Montagu  Wycherl y. 
It  is  something  of  a  relief  to  find  a  novel 
that  contains  neither  a  superman  nor  a  super- 
woman  and  in  which  no  one  talks  about 
money.  Even  Mrs.  Reeve,  the  wife  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Khafadia  in  India,  is  not 
bad  enough  to  be  distinctive.  She  is  only  a 
very  selfish,  sensual  woman,  and  we  feel  sure 
that  she  will  not  be  able  to  capture  the  hero, 
Montagu  Wycherly,  who  had  already  fallen 
in  love  with  little  Herrick  before  he  left 
England.  Montagu  himself  is  an  ordinary 
young  man  with  a  good  heart  and  good 
morals,  and  because  there  are  so  many  like 
him  we  are  glad  to  have  such  a  pleasant 
portrait  of  him  and  of  his  delightful  sweet- 
heart. 

Montago     Wycherly.      By     L.     Allen     Harker. 
New    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square                         San  Francisco 

Useful  Musical  Dictionary. 
Musicians,  both  professional  and  amateur, 
have  been  provided  with  a  useful  and  timely 
book  of  reference  in  a  volume  entitled  "Dic- 
tionary of  Musical  Compositions  and  Com- 
posers." It  contains  a  very  exhaustive  list  of 
notable  and  semi-notable  works,  alphabeticallv 
arranged,  with  names  of  compositions,  com- 
posers, and  dates  of  production.  It  also  con- 
tains an  extensive  biographical  suffix,  with  the 
names  of  composers,  brief  statements  as  to 
their  careers,  and  a  tabular  summary  of  their 
nationalities.  By  the  aid  of  this  handy  work 
it    at   last   becomes    possible    for   the    average 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Shepherd  in  the  Distance.  By  Holland 
Hudson.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company; 
50  cents. 

A  pantomime  in  three  scenes. 

The    Velvet    Black.       Bv    Richard    Washbnrn 
Child.     Xew  York:  E.   P.  Button  &  Co.;  50  cents. 
Short  stories. 

\    C^nopic    Jab.       Bv    Leonora    Speyer.       New 
York:    E.   P.    Dutton   &   Co.:    s:. 
A  volume  of  verse, 

A  Book  of  Concxdrcms.     By  Greta  Robertson. 
Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;  50  cents. 
Conundrums. 

The  Old  Man's  Youth.     By  William  De  Mor- 
gan.     Xew   York:    Henry  Holt   &    Co. 
A  novel. 

The   Stairway.      By  Alice   A.    Chown.      Boston: 
The  Cornhill  Company:    ?2. 
Autobiography. 

The  British  and  American  Dh-.ma  of  Today. 
By  Barrett  H.  Clark.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd 
Company;    $2.50. 

Outlines   for  their  study. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Time.     By  Robert  Hichens. 
Xew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $2. 
A  novel. 

A   Case   in    Cameka.      By   Oliver   Onions.      Xew 
York:    The   Macmfllan    Company;    $2. 
A  novel. 

Wind  Along  the  Waste.      By  Gladys  E.   John- 
son.     Xew  York:    Century   Company. 
A  novel. 

Across  Mongolian  Plains.  By  Roy  Chapman 
Andrews.     Xew  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.:  $5. 

Ad ventures  of  a  naturalist  in  China's  Xorth- 
west. 

Amesican  Footprints  in  Paris.  Compiled  by 
Francois  Boucher.  Xew  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;    $2. 

A  guide  book  of  historical  data  from  the  earliest 
days. 

The    Journal   o*    Henry    Bclvfjl      By    C.    Ve- 
heyne.      Xew   York:   G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $1.85- 
A  novel. 

Tawi    Tawi.       By    Louis    Dodge.       New    York : 
Charles    Scribner";    Sor.$;    %2. 
A  novel. 

Ghosts.      By    Arthur    Crabb.      Xew    York:    Cen- 
tury   Company;    $2. 
A    detective    story. 

The    Xoise   of    the   World.      By    Adriana    Spa- 
donL     New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright;    $2. 
A  novel. 

Poetic  Origins  and  the  Ballad.  By  Louise 
Pound.  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$2.50. 

A  consideration  of  prevailing  ideas. 

Ocr  Southern  Highlanders.  By  Horace  Kep~ 
hart.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  §2.50. 

I       A    little-known    part    of    America. 

— •»■ 

Queer  Lawsuits, 
A   few  years  ago  a  wounded  Italian   officer 
brought   suit   to   obtain   a   decision   as   to   the 

;  rightful  ownership  of  a  bullet  extracted  from 

1  his  body.  Both  doctor  and  nurse  claimed  it, 
but   the   officer  contended   that  it   was   leeally 

'  his. 

The  judge  gave  his  decision  in  favor  of  the 
officer.      He    found    that   the    projectile,    once  I 
discharged    from    the    gun,    ceased    to    belong  j 
both  to  the  man  who  fired  it  and  to  the  coun- 
try that  entrusted  it  to  him.     The  officer  dis-  | 
covered  it  in  his  body.     The  surgeon,  assisted  j 
by  the  nurse,  merely  brought  the  projectile  to 
light.     Hence  the  officer  was  entitled  to  keep  it.  ! 
When    a    French    abbe    left    one    village    to  J 

S  take  up  work  in  another  the  mayor  and  the 
citizens  of  the  town  he  was  leaving  lighted 
a  bonfire  in  the  road  to   speed  the  departing  ' 

!  one,  and  in  other  ways  showed  that  they 
were  overjoyed  to  see  the  last  of  him.  The 
abbe  thought  himself  insulted  and  brought  an 
action  for  damages,  but  as  he  was  unable  to 
show  any  cause  the  case  was  dismissed. 

A  very  stout  man  who  bought  a  third-class 
ticket  at  an  English  railway  found  that  he 
could  not  enter  the  narrow  doorway  of  a  third- 
class  compartment.  Accordingly,  he  went  into 
a  first-class  compartment,  the  doors  of  which 
were  wider,  and  refused  to  pay  the  excess 
fare.  The  railway  company  sued  him  for  the 
balance,  and  the  man  had  to  pay  both  that 
and  the  costs,  for  the  court  decided  that  this 
could  not  have  been  his  first  offense,  and  that, 
knowing  that  he  could  not  squeeze  through  thf. 
door  of  a  third-class  compartment,  he  ought 
to  have  purchased   a  first-class  ticket 

After  telling  a  barber  to  trim  his  beard,  an 
American  fell  asleep  in  the  chair.     He  woke 

j  up  clean  shaved.  His  beard,  twelve  inches  in 
length,    of    which    he    was    very    proud,    was 

;  gone-  He  sued  the  barber  for  $1000  and  re- 
ceived  $100. 


THE   HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St  22  Third  St 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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YOU  ARE  A  REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  ft  pleu&ol  bom  in  the  real  "Old 
Book  Shop"  >l  2  TILLMAN  PLACE, 
OFF  GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sana.  0  R«re 

Old  Boob  Bought.  Sold  and  Hunted  For  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (fonnedy  of  the  Woke  Home) 


JOHN   HOWELL 

IMPORTER     BOOKS     PUBLISHER 

LIBRARIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

328  POST  STREET     :     Ukion  Square 

Sutter  3268 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Newbegin's 

BOOK  SELLERS    r.    RARE  EDITIONS 

Libraries  Bought  and  Sold 

358  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

Opposite  Union  Square 


No  Fishing  at  the  Dardanel.es. 
In  an  article  on  the  "Histories  of  the  World 
War"'  in  the  April  Yale  Review,  Wilbur  C 
Abbott  quotes  an  extraordinary  letter  written 
by  a  young  English  officer  at  Gallipoli  in  Hay, 
1915.  in  his  first  free  hour  after  three  solid 
weeks  of  fighting.  Nothing  could  give  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  terrible  wastage  of  life  in  that 
heroic  endeavor  than  these  casual  lines  with 
which  the  letter  closes:  "The  weather  here 
is  very  hot  in  the  daytime,  and  bitterly  cold 
at  night.  I  throw  away  ray  greatcoat  even- 
day  and  pick  up  some  dead  man's  lying  in  the 
field  in  the  evening.  I  have  lots  of  tobacco 
and  things,  thanks  very  much.  We  are  now 
getting  rations  of  cigarettes  and  tobacco  and 
also  rum,  which  is  most  excellent  at  dawn 
when  you  are  expecting  a  bayonet  by  the 
evening.  How  long  this  will  go  on,  goodness 
only  knows.  Well,  you  will  be  absolutely  fed 
up   with   this   letter   by  now,    so    I   will   close. 

Remember    me    to    old    C and    others    in 

Coventry.  I  have  got  my  rod,  but  there  has 
not  been  much  time  to  fish  yet.  and  every 
stream  so  far  is  running  red  with  blood  3nd 
the  whole  sea  for  three  miles  was  tinted  red 
the  day  we  landed.     No   more." 


The  German  potash  syndicate  has  peti- 
tioned the  government  for  the  privilege  to 
raise  domestic  prices  50  per  cent. 
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In    nearly    one-half    the    gas    plants    in    the 
country  gas  is  manufactured  from  oil. 
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of  the  United  States.  Subscription  price, 
$10.00  per  year.  Sample  copies  furnished 
free  of  charge  on  application.  Address  Cir- 
culation  Manager. 


Vpril  2,  1921. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS, 


More  Nature  Philosophy. 
How  a  tadpole  grows  into  a  frog,  how  a 
hrd  builds  a  nest,  how  animals  act  when 
.hey  are  parents,  how  plants  take  naps  in 
he  hot  summer,  how  ants  have  slaves  and 
ntertain  guests — these  are  a  few  of  the  sub- 
ects  that  interest  Dr.  J.  Arthur  Thomson 
nough  to  lead  him  to  embody  his  observa- 
ions  in  a  book  called  "Natural  History 
studies."  Dr.  Thomson  is  not  unknown  as  a 
ature  philosopher,  and  this  work  is  an  enter- 
£ining  sequel  to  several  which  already  bear 
!is  name.  The  unique  feature  of  the  present 
olume  is  that  the  author  has  divided  his  es- 
ays  into  four  groups,  named  after  the  four 
jeasons — spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  win- 
er.  Under  each  group  he  has  assembled  de- 
(criptions  of  the  animal,  plant,  and  bird  life 
yhich  are  peculiarly  active  in  the  portion  of 
he  year  mentioned,  or  some  phase  of  which 
e  peculiarly  presented  to  human  attention. 
iis  descriptions  are  generally  sympathetic 
|nd  vivid,  and  have  quite  as  much  appeal  to 
he  layman  as  to  the  scientist. 
•  Dr.  Thomson  appears  at  times  to  penetrate 
•eyond  the  narrow  veil  of  exact  science  and 
ouch  the  doorstep  of  the  mystic.  For  in- 
stance, in  his  essay  on  Frankincense  and 
•lyrrh,  he  almost  perceives  the  hidden  law 
■f  the  use  of  these  and  other  aromatic  plants 
or  religious  and  kindred  purposes.  He  says: 
1  "When  we  come  into  the  sunshine  upon  a 
,>atch  of  mown  grass  with  a  good  proportion 
■  f  Sweet  Vernal,  we  feel  a  great  satisfaction. 
or  the  moment  all  is  right  with  the  world. 
ut  why  it  should  be  so  is  difficult  to  tell. 
.  As  we  sniff  the  perfumed  air  in  which 
,uintillions  of  aromatic  particles  are  hurrying 
rast  us,  here  from  gorse  and  hawthorn,  there 
>rom  woodruff  and  sweet  vernal  grass,  we 
ire  probably  smelling  the  by-products  and 
vaste-products  of  the  plants'  living  fires,  for 
ill  living  is  a  slow  burning  away." 

Natural     History      Studies.       By     J.      Arthur 
fhomson.      New   York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


Finding  a  He  Hypocrite. 

Browsing  among  old  manuscripts  of  the 
■eventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  cen- 
ury,  an  Englishman  found  the  diary  of  a 
'he-precise  hypocrite" — a  fraud  so  complete 
hat  he  appears  even  to  have  believed  in  his 
two  sincerity.  For*  example,  here  is  an  entry 
inder  date  of  27th  of  July,   1876: 

"As  I  went  home  I  thought  I  saw  a  child 
ilaying  roughly  with  a  puppy  or  kitten, 
rhought  of  buying  it  from  the  child,  but  then 
nought  that  by  offering  too  little  from  igno- 
rance of  its  price  I  might  be  said  to  have 
•obbed  the  child.  Debated  this  matter  on  my 
"eturn  home  with  some  anxiety  and  had  fre- 
juent    inclinations    to    return." 

Another  entry  reads :  "Drank  some  cold 
.vater  just  as  I  was  going  to  bed,  which  chilled 
my  stomach  and  forced  me  to  drink  a  glass 
of  wine  contrary  to  my  intention." 

If  the  Englishman's  browsing  had  produced 
no  other  result  but  this  delightful  document 
it  would  justify  the  book  which  he  has  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "The  Cream  of 
Curiosity,"  but  it  transpires  that  the  browser, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  one  Richard  L.  Hine, 
had  the  old-manuscript  habit  and  the  habit 
brought  forth  a  dozen  or  more  curiosities 
juite  equal  to  the  diary  of  the  hypocrite. 
The  manuscript  curiosities  are  all  contained 
in  a  well-gotten-up  volume  of  some  four  hun- 
ired  pages,  illustrated  with  old  prints  and 
typed  quite  unexceptionably.  The  book  is  de- 
lightfully devised  for  "occasional"  reading. 

The  Cream  of  Curiosity.  Bv  Reginald  L. 
Hine.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $6  net. 
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Entertaining  Essays. 

A  volume  of  essays  just  issued  over  the 
pen  of  J.  C.  Squire  serves  to  remind  one 
again  of  the  probable  reason  for  America's 
failure  to  produce  any  considerable  number 
of  good  essayists,  especially  in  the  present 
period.  Mr.  Squire  is  an  Englishman  and  is 
well  read.  His  reading  reflects  itself  in  his 
writing,  not  only  in  his  style,  but  in  the  wealth 
of  reference  and  instance  and  illustration  to 
which  it  gives  him  access.  And  that  is  a 
difference  between  England  and  America.  The 
American  is  not  well  read. 

Mr.  Squire's  book  is  to  be  commended  to 
the  unread.  Its  charm  will  convey  its  own 
lesson — and  may  perhaps  do  the  cause  of 
American  literature  some  good.  The  title  of 
the  work  is  "Life  and  Letters,"  a  most  mean- 
ingless headletter  under  which  to  sell  a  book, 
but  the  reading  of  the  first  page  or  two  will 
quickly  supply  what  the  title  lacks,  and,  the 
reader  once  launched,  is  likely  to  finish  the 
volume. 

Life  and  Letters.  Essays  by  J.  C  Squire. 
New  York:   George  H.  Doran   Company. 


men  with  special  skill  and  he  was  also  con- 
sulting expert  to  the  War  Department  in  the 
tests  and  standards  section.  Taken  .as  a 
whole,  the  volume  is  careful  and  comprehen- 
sive and  should  prove  of  great  value  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  live  problem  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  industrial 
worker. 

Trade    Tests.      Bv    J.    Crosby    Chapman.      New 
York:    Henry-   Holt   &    Co. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
It  was  said  recently  that  Mrs.  Asquith  re- 
ceived for  her  recollections  something  like 
£13,000,  or  $50,000,  and  this  estimate  has 
been  disposed  of  as  an  early  if  not  a  prema- 
ture calculation,  and  the  statement  made  that 
Mrs.  Asquith's  monetary  compensation  has 
been  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  the 
amount  first  named. 

Roy  Chapman  Andrews,  leader  of  the  Third 
Asiatic  Expedition  just  sent  out  by  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  has  sailed 
for  the  Orient.  Mr.  Andrews  expects  to  re- 
main with  the  expedition  for  ahout  one  year 
and  then  return  to  America  to  report  the  re- 
sults obtained  up  to  that  point.  He  will  then 
rejoin  the  expedition.  Intense  interest  lies 
in  this  exploration  of  the  unknown  depths 
of  Asia,  for  the  main  object  held  in  view  by 
Mr.  Andrews  and  his  assistants  is  the  dis- 
covery of  origins  of  the  human  race  which 
are  believed  to  be  hidden  there. 

Professor  Pitkin,  author  of  "Must  We  Fight 
Japan,"  his  publishers  say,  is  not  too  hopeful 
that  common  sense  will  keep  us  from  war 
with  that  country'-  His  book  shows  clearly 
that  all  the  bases  of  irritation,  dislike,  and.  on 
one  side  at  least,  of  contempt  are  present  to 
aggravate  any  disagreement.  The  prospect  of 
a  serious  embroilment  over  a  tiny,  remote 
island  with  the  hilarious  name  of  Yap  is  over- 
whelming temptation  to  rather  cheap  and  easy 
humor,  but  with  the  existing  circumstances  it 
may  be  serious  enough.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  us,  the  common  people  of  Japan  on 
the  whole  rather  despise  us. 

When  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana  was  in  France 
fifty  years  ago  he  was  much  impressed  with 
"a  young  actress,  tall,  slender,  taking  a  minor 
part,  that  of  a  servant  who  had  become  in- 
terested in  the  young  man  of  the  house  to  a 
greater  extent  than  she  realized.  Her  expres- 
sion of  emotion  without  a  single  gesture,  when 
she  heard  of  his  engagement  to  be  married, 
was  some  of  the  best  acting  I  have  ever  seen. 
She  is  the  most  promising  of  the  young  act- 
resses, they  say,  and  her  name  is  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt." ("Hospitable  England  in  the  'Seven- 
ties," Houghton  Mifflin  Company.) 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Truth  Will  Out. 
All    my    life   long    I    praised    my    neighbor;    he 
AH  of  his  life  said  only  ill  of  me. 
But    I   was   well   avenged:    the   world    forsooth 
Knew  neither  of  us  ever  spoke  the  truth! 

— Edwin   Markham    in   Life. 


Applying  Trade  Tests. 
Something  of  the  work  done  by  the  army 
during  the  war  in  making  "tests"  in  the  vari- 
ous trades  has  now  been  formulated  and  issued 
in  book  form.  The  book  is  entitled  "Trade 
Tests."  The  compilation  has  been  made  by 
Dr.  J.  Crosby  Chapman,  who  was  a  member 
during  the  war  of  the  sub-committee  of  the 
National  Research  Council  on  the  selection  of 


Moon-Moth. 
Beyond  the  sun,  beside  a  crystal  sea, 
She    rules    her    isle   of   lapis   lazuli. 
Her   palaces   of  marble,    agate,   jade 
Rose  like  a  sheaf  of  savage  flowers  and  laid 
A    splendor    on    the    waves    that    only    night    could 
fade. 

And    for    her   nameless    sins    and    cruelties, 
Murders   of    love-mad   men    and    lusts   and    lies, 
Her   sentence    fell   and   she   was    swept    away 
From   flaming  pomps  and  crimes    and    royal   sway. 
Hurled    from   the  joy  of  life,   rapt  from  the   light 
of  day. 

Yet   being  fairest  and    loveliest 
Of  any  in  a  woman's  body  drest, 
Fate  banished   not   her  beauty    from  the  earth, 
Only    her    evil    happiness    and    mirth, 
And     left     her     living    dead,     doomed     to     eternal 
dearth. 

Invisible  thus,    but  when    returning   night 
Drowns  with  a  purple  torrent  all  the  light, 
She  rises  woman  high   and   spreads  her  wing, 
A    rare,   unparagoned,    unearthly  thing 
Beyond    the    dream    of    joy,    or    grief's    imagining. 

Her  body,    like  the  heart  of  a  white  rose, 
Shines  in  the  petals  of  her  wings  and  glows; 
Her    pinions — azure,    lilac,    marigold  — 
Wide  on  the  dark  deliciously   unfold 
As  any   rainbow  bright,   as  any  glacier   cold. 

— Eden  Phillpotts   in  London   Colour. 

-*♦!- 

The  oldest  living  thing  in  the  world  is  a 
tree,  whether  the  individual  such  as  the  Gen- 
eral Sherman  tree  in  Sequoia  National  Park, 
California,  which  was  2000  years  old  when 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  born,  or  a  tree  like 
the  Ginkgo,  which  is  the  oldest  existing  type. 
The  Ginkgo  is  a  veritable  "living  fossil,"  for 
it  is  the  sole  survivor  of  a  family  that  ex- 
isted when  the  terrible  lizards,  the  winged 
lizards — possible  ancestors  of  our  birds — and 
the  paddle-bearing  lizards  roamed  the  earth. 
Today  it  no  longer  exists  in  a  wild  state,  but 
is  known  in  Japan,  Manchuria,  and  China 
proper  as  a  planted  tree  and  is  associated  with 
religious  buildings,  palaces,  and  tombs.  Its 
Chinese  names  are  the  "silver  apricot,"  "the 
tree  with  leaves  like  a  duck's  foot."  and  "the 
silver  nut."  Many  of  the  trees  in  Japan  are 
more   than    1000  years  old. 


Riviera  Is  Itself  Again 

Life  is  returning  to  a  normal  footing  in  the 
French  Riviera.  The  wonderful  stretch  of 
coast  line  which  extends  on  the  south  of 
France  from  west  of  Marseilles  to  San  Remo, 
and  lies  protected  by  barrier  hills  on  the 
north  and  warmed  by  the  sun  on  the  south — 
a  stretch  more  nearly  a  natural  Garden  of 
Eden  than  any  other  on  earth — is  reawaken- 
ing to  a  life  of  pleasure,  after  six  years  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  war  (writes  a  correspond- 
ent in  the  London  Post).  For  six  years,  or 
rather,  to  be  precise,  for  five  years,  there  has 
been  no  Battle  of  Flowers  at  Nice.  This 
year,  however,  everything  possible  is  to  be 
done  to  reinstate  the  town  as  the  leading  ex- 
ponent of  life  on  the  Riviera.  As  yet  the 
season  can  not  be  said  to  have  begun.  In- 
deed, it  rarely  starts  until  some  days  after 
the  New  Year  has  been  celebrated  in  Paris. 
Already,  however,  many  details  cf  the  season 
have  been  laid  down. 

January  27th  in  the  town  of  Nice  consti- 
tutes the  arrival  of  His  Majesty  King  Carni- 
val No.  43.  On  the  Sunday  following  a  high 
festival  will  be  kept  day  and  night  with  cars 
and  processions  through  the  streets.  The  first 
Battle  of  Flowers  has  been  fixed  for  February 
3d,  and  from  then  onward  fete  succeeds  fete 
almost  without  intermission.  Racing  at  Nice 
and  elsewhere  will  probably  be  somewhat  less 
interesting  than  usual,  because,  so  far  as  the 
Paris  centre  is  concerned,  few  horses  have 
as  yet  been  entered.  As  against  this,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  a  large  number  of  sporting 


events,  including  a  motor-car  and  aviation 
meeting,  organized  by  the  Nice  Motor  Club, 
between  the  end  of  February  and  March  3d. 
Later  in  the  season  will  follow  yacht  races 
and  rowing  matches,  while  there  will  also  be 
held  several  lawn  tennis  competitions,  includ- 
ing on  March  14th  the  twenty-third  interna- 
tional tournament.  An  international  horse 
show  will  take  place  in  March,  and  the  recog- 
nized meetings  include  a  steeplechase  with 
the  winning  prize  of  125,000  francs.  The  the- 
atre is  not  being  neglected,  and  a  large  pro- 
gramme, not  too  serious  in  character,  has 
been  arranged  for  the  Opera.  At  the  Casino 
there  will  be  representative  artists  from  the 
great  Paris  theatres,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  official  representations  by  the 
Comedie  Frangaise  and  the  Odeon  Theatre. 

Nice  generally,  like  the  rest  of  the  Riviera, 
has  for  weeks  past  been  busy  repairing  the 
inevitable  dilapidations  resulting  from  the 
long  neglect  that  was  due  to  the  war.  Masons 
are  almost  as  busy  in  the  various  towns  dotted 
along  the  coast  as  they  are  in  the  northern 
areas  of  France,  and  by  now  everything  is  in 
order  for  visitors. — New   York  Tribune. 


Because  of  the  fact  that  no  rain  has  fallen 
on  the  desert  country  near  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
thousands  of  sheep  would  have  perished  had 
not  the  Forest  Service  thrown  open  to  the 
sheepmen  the  Crook  and  Tonto  forests  lying 
adjacent  to  the  desert  in  the  foothills  of  the 
mountains.  Even  this  is  considered  as  only 
temporary  relief. 


Refusing  a 
Stock  Sale 
of  $20,000 

A  man  well  acquainted  with  the  business  asked  to  buy  $30,000  worth  of 
Rcid  Bros.'  stock  when  it  was  placed  on  the  market.  The  company  refused  to 
sell  that  amount,  accepting  only  $10,000.  It  is  the  desire  of  this  firm  to  secure 
as  large  a  stockholders'  list  as  the  limited  issues  itill  permit,  and  no  one  person 
itAU  be  allowed  to  invest  more  than  $10,000. 

But  it  is  significant  that  all  zeho  fully  investigate  the  business  of  Reid 
Bros.,  Inc.,  declare  they  know  of  no  place  money  can  be  put  to  better  advantage. 

Since  the  present  issue  of  stock  was  placed  on  the  market,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office  of  Reid  Bros.,  Inc.,  has  disposed  of  over  two-thirds  of  the  allotment 
and  could  have  disposed  of  an  amount  of  stock  far  in  excess  of  the  total  issue 
had  they  been  willing  to  accept  individual  subscriptions  for  more  than  $10,000. 


Number  fi-ce 
of 


hospital 
supply 
business 


It  is  not  difficult  to  find  reasons  for  the  favor  Reid  Bros.' 
stock  has  aroused  in  the  short  time  it  has  been  before  the 
public.  One  fact  alone  gives  it  advantages  few  other  invest- 
ments offer — stability  of  market. 

This  market  stability  has  been  well  illustrated  during  the 
last  few  months.  Business  depression  has  been  almost  uni- 
versal. Many  large  institutions  have  suffered  severely. 
Others  have  done  well  to  come  out  solvent. 

Through  all  of  these  disturbances  the  hospital  supply  busi- 
ness in  which  Reid  Bros.,  Inc.,  is  the  largest  wholesale  firm, 
has  not  felt  the  slightest  tremor.  Hospitals  and  doctors  buy 
constantly,  regardless  of  conditions,  and  will  do  so  as  long 
as  civilization  continues. 

Reid  Bros.'  books  show  that  during  the  last  few  months 
the  company  has  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  prosperous  periods 
in  its  existence. 

Reid  Bros.,  Inc.,  is  the  largest  concern  in  the  world  selling  supplies  direct 
to  hospitals.  The  business  has  grown  from  a  few  thousand  to  a  million  dollars 
in  twelve  years.  Last  year  shipments  'were  made  to  every  state  in  America 
and  to  eighty-three  foreign  countries. 

The  present  issue  of  stock  is  8  per  cent,  preferred  accumulative,  non- 
assessable, and  participates  up  to  12  per  cent. 

It  combines  the  advantages  of  high  income  with  security  scarcely  less  than 
that  of  United  States  currency.  Banks  have  loaned  up  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
face  value  on  this  stock. 

The  stock  is  $100.00  a  share  par  and  a  limited  amount  stitl  unsold  is  offered 
in  small  blocks  to  investors  who  are  interested  in  becoming  shareholders  in  a 
business  that  is  growing  so  tremendously  it  must  within  the  next  tzcelve  years 
become  one  of  San  Francisco's  greatest  institutions. 

REID  BROS.,  Inc.       91-99  Drumra  St.,  S.  F. 

Branches  at 
Seattle         Vancouver         Tokyo         San  Francisco 

For  information  phone  Douglas  1381  or  place  your  name  below  and  mail  to 

above  address 
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"THE  WILD  DUCK." 

A  wave  of  eager  anticipation  surged  over 
many  Sen  Franciscans  when  they  heard  that 
Harry  Mestayer  was  going  to  appear  in  Ib- 
sen's "The  Wild  Duck."  Some  were  keenly 
anticipative  of  seeing  on  the  boards  for  the 
first  time  in  San  Francisco  an  Ibsen  play  so 
much  written  about  and  discussed  as  "The 
Wild  Duck,"  while  others,  remembering  Mr. 
Mestayer's  admirable  work  during  the  Hol- 
brook  Elinn  season  and  his  remarkable  por- 
trayal of  the  half-wit  Clutie  in  "John  Fergu- 
son," offered  felicitations  to  themselves  for 
the  coming  of  an  exceptional  actor.  For, 
though  we  have  had  a  remarkable  series  of 
plays  locally  presented  during  the  past  year, 
we  have  not  had  many  visits  from  superior 
players,  and  it  is  a  memorable  occasion  to 
have  the  player  match  in  ability  such  a  play. 

"The  Wild  Duck"  made  an  interesting 
turning  point  in  Ibsen's  career.  It  was  the 
first  of  his  prose  dramas  in  which  he  availed 
himself  of  the  use  of  symbolism.  This  was 
considered  by  some  of  the  more  famous  com- 
mentators on  Ibsen  a  sign  of  weakness,  the 
first  slight  indication  of  decay,  in  fact,  in  his 
mental  supremacy.  And  yet  the  characteriza- 
tion in  "The  Wild  Duck"  is  as  remarkable 
as  any  Ibsen  has  done.  His  portrait  of  Hjal- 
mar  Ekdal,  indeed,  stands  unequaled,  and  the 
penetrating  keenness  of  the  satire  and  the 
piercing  pathos  of  poor  little  Hedwig's  tragedy 
combine  to  render  the  play  a  most  remark- 
able  one. 

It  is,  indeed,  overrich  in  motives,  and  the 
mingling  of  satire  and  tragedy,  except  em- 
ployed by  a  genius  such  as  Ibsen,  might  not 
have  worked  out  so  well.  But  there  is  a 
simple  life-likeness  about  that  picture  of  the 
Ekdal  family  which  makes  it  irresistibly  ab- 
sorbing. 

Like  all  symbolists,  Ibsen  had  his  reserves 
about  his  symbolism,  and  became  fractious 
when  pressed  for  interpretations.  He  was  apt 
to  entrench  himself,  his  back  to  the  wall,  and 
testily  declare  that  the  symbolism  was,  vul- 
garly speaking,  all  in  your  eye. 

It  was  easy  to  stick  to  this  statement,  for, 
as  in  "Little  Eyolf,"  the  realistic  features  are 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  if  you  don't  want  to 
bother  with  symbolism  in  the  play  you  can 
comfortably  evade  the  issue.  That  garret  in 
which  the  wild  duck  lives  then  becomes 
merely  a  playground  for  those  two  grown 
children  Hjalmar  and  his  father,  who  make  a 
sport  of  their  illusions.  Or,  if  you  insist  on 
satisfying  yourself,  regard  the  wounded  wild 
duck  as  a  symbol  of  the  wronged  senior  Ek- 
dal's  maimed  life.  Or,  belter  still,  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  it  stands  for  a  symbol  of  the  liberty 
in  our  lives  that  we  continually  seek  and 
which  continually  evades  us. 

Some  feel  that  the  poetry  which  Ibsen  had 
renounced  during  the  period  of  his  prose 
dramas  had  a  shy  recrudescence  in  this  play 
and  that  the  wild  denizen  of  the  extemporized 
retreat,  with  its  clipped  wings,  serves  as  a 
symbol,  to  those  who  could  read  it,  of  the 
returning  growth  of  poetry.  And  certainly  in 
all  of  the  eight  subsequent  plays  symbolism 
and  the  poetic  spirit  has  come  to  stay.  There 
is  even  a  harsh  spirit  of  poctrv  in  Hedda 
Gabler,  allied  to  its  elusive  symbolism. 

None  of  these  plays,  as  works  for  the  stage, 
except  "Hedda  Gabler,"  ranks  with  "A  Doll's 
House"  and  "Ghosts,"  but  the  curious  thing  is 
that  "The  Wild  Duck.",  in  spite  of  its  infre- 
quent stage  presentation,  seemed  to  be  fitter 
for  the  stage  than  the  seven  others,  because 
of  the  simple,  searching  truth  that  lighted  up 
the  picture   of  the  family   life   of  the"  Ekdals. 

Of  that  life  Hjalmar  was  the  centre;  Hjal- 
mar, the  handsome,  childlike  egoist,  the 
poseur,   the   self-deceiver,    who   basked   in   the 
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comforts  provided  by  his  wife  and  the  in- 
cense of  profoundly  trusting,  adoring  affec- 
tion offered  by  his  child. 

Mr.  Mestayer  has  plainly  studied  the  char- 
acter long  and  lovingly,  as  tragedians  study 
"Hamlet."  He  understands  Hjalmar  so  well, 
and  presents  him  with  such  a  keen  realization 
of  the  satirical  spirit  with  which  the  character 
was  constructed. 

The  make-up  alone,  with  those  little  fancy 
hairgrowths  on  lip  and  chin  with  which  a  vain 
man  ministers  to  his  vanity,  the  touches  of 
picturesque  dandyism  in  the  dress,  the  swell- 
ing chest,  the  histrionic  gestures,  the  fatuous 
self-satisfaction  underlying  the  outer  expres- 
sion of  social  enjoyment,  the  various  stops 
that  Hjalmar  employed  with  his  fine  voice 
when  he  wished  his  womenkind  to  pity,  ad- 
mire, approve  :  all  these  were  indications  of  a 
study  of  the  role  that  showed  deliberation  and 
matured  judgment. 

In  bis  impersonation  of  Hedwig's  father 
Mr,  Mestayer  had  the  remarkable  support  of 
little  Mary  McAlister,  who,  as  it  turns  out, 
has  already  made  her  mark  in  picture  plays. 
Although  I  believe  she  acknowledges  to  thir- 
teen this  child  of  the  stage,  with  her  slender 
child's  shape,  her  small  face  and  delicate  fea- 
tures, and  the  juvenile  unconsciousness  of  her 
bearing,  could  easily  pass  for  ten — on  the 
stage,  anyway.  She  acts  without  a  trace  of 
the  stiff,  trained  mechanicalness  of  many 
stage  children,  and,  when  Hedwig's  young 
heart  was  bowed  in  sorrow,  so  simply  and 
poignantly  was  it  expressed  in  voice  and  fea- 
tures that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the 
eyes  moistened  by  the  sympathetic  dew  that  is 
induced  by  real  suffering. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilkes,  the  producer,  who  had 
the  happy  idea  of  placing  Mr.  Mestayer  at  the 
head  of  this  company,  has  not  put  us  off  with 
second-hand  talent.  There  are  four  or  five 
excellent  actors  who  take  the  leading  male 
roles,  Mr.  William  Friend  presenting  an  ad- 
mirably expressive  portrayal,  in  high  comedy 
spirit,  of  the  broken,  senile  old  man,  Mr. 
Frank  Seal's  Relling,  with  his  astute,  dissi- 
pated countenance,  furnishing  a  most  satis- 
factory conception  of  that  queer  incarnation 
of  one  phase  of  Ibsen's  self,  the  man  of 
reason  who,  lonely  in  his  clear-sightedness, 
believed  in  making  wretched  humanity  happy 
by   feeding  it   on   illusions. 

In  the  dignified  presence  of  Mr.  John  El- 
liott's Werle  we  preceived  the  wily  manceuvrer 
of  men  who  deceived  by  the  air  of  melan- 
choly integrity  with  which  he  seemed  to  en- 
dure his  wealth  and  importance. 

Mr.  William  Quinn  was  satisfactory  as  the 
troublesome  idealist  itching  to  spread  calami- 
tous enlightenment;  perhaps  not  so  illumina- 
tive as  the  others,  but  both  appearance  and 
personality  fitted. 

A  number  of  slighter  male  roles  were  satis- 
factorily filled,  and  Miss  Edith  Lemmert,  al- 
though not  succeeding  in  shedding  her  stage 
accent  for  the  illiterate  Gina,  was  suited  to 
the   role   in    externals. 

A  very  handsome  girl,  Miss  Rosamonde 
Joyzelle,  filled  the  eye  agreeably  as  the  hand- 
some Mrs.  Sorby,  who  was  to  be  the  elder 
Werle's  second  choice,  and  coquetted  and 
laughed  effectively  with  old  Werle's  syco- 
phants. 

With  all  his  passion  for  presenting  the  help- 
ful truth  to  erring  humanity,  Ibsen,  we  feel, 
served  a  bitter  brew.  He  did  not  love  man, 
although  he  longed  to  see  mankind  regenerate 
itself.  But  there  is  a  pathos  in  this  play 
which  does  not  appear  to  the  average  auditor; 
the  pathos  of  doubt  after  a  proud  certainty, 
shown  by  Ibsen  satirizing  himself  in  the  per- 
son of  the  meddling  idealist.  The  surface  of 
the  play,  however,  is  comedy  of  the  purest ; 
the  comedy  which  plays  over  a  foundation 
of  tragedy;  and  he  who  believes  that  Ibsen 
lacked  a  sense  of  humor  has  but  to  witness 
Harry  Mestayer's  stage  delineation  of  Hjal- 
mar  Ekdal    to   be   entirely   cured. 


THE  TETRAZZINI  CONCERT. 


Tetrazzini's  remains  a  name  to  conjure 
with,  some  sixty-five  hundred  people  having 
assembled  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium  on 
an  Easter  Sunday  of  cloudless  sunshine  to 
listen  once  more  to  the  familiar  vocal  pyro- 
technics of  the  popular  diva. 

The  singer's  programme  was  varied  by  a 
series  of  instrumental  numbers.  Francesco 
Longo,  pianist.  Max  Gegna,  'cellist,  and  J. 
Henri  Bove,  flutist,  all  revealing  themselves 
both  temperamentally  and  technically  as 
artists  whose  achievements  commanded  de- 
lighted  recognition. 

Only  three  numbers  were  set  down  for 
Tetrazzini,  but  every  one  was  fully  aware 
that  that  meant  a  prodigality  of  ensores ;  for 
Tetrazzini  belongs  to  that  order  of  beings 
that  does  not  know  how  to  say  no. 

The  numbers  bill  for  the  soprano  were  the 
"Polonaise"  from  "Mignon,"  the  "Rondo" 
from  "La  Somnambula."  and  the  "Shadow 
Song"  from  "Dinorah."  Tetrazzini's  first  ap- 
pearance was  the  signal  for  a  love  scene  be- 
tween the  diva  and  the  audience,  the  former 
showing  a  great  deal  of  Italian  expansiveness 
in  her  reception  of  her  audience's  tender  ad- 
vances, and  sending  a  large  collection  of 
blown  kisses  flying  over  the  Auditorium. 


Tetrazzini,  who  was  opulently  gowned  and 
glitteringly  tiaraed,  looked  well  and  gorgeously 
happy,  and  was  in  splendid  voice.  Not  one 
strain  of  hoarseness  did  we  hear  throughout 
the  concert  or  during  the  long  and  generous 
season  of  encores.  Her  voice,  in  its  crystal 
clearness,  its  matured  volume,  its  absolute 
truth  to  pitch,  its  faultless  flight  over  chro- 
matic scales,  and  in  the  flexibility  displayed 
in  the  trills  and  cadenzas,  recalled  Patti's  in 
its  rich  maturity.  And,  like  Patti,  Tetrazzini 
coquetted  with  her  audience  and  gave  free 
vent  to  her   mood   of  happiness. 

Particularly  did  she  recall  Patti's  voice  and 
method  during  the  singing  of  "The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer,"  granted  as  an  encore,  and  which 
she  rendered  with  a  springtime  sweetness,  a 
summertime  warmth  of  romantic  feeling,  and 
an  autumnal  pensh-eness  of  regret  that  we 
will   long  remember. 

I  remember  the  very  first  time  I  ever  heard 
Tetrazzini.  It  was  at  the  Tivoli,  and  she  sang 
the  glittering  soprano  role — I  forget  the  name 
of  the  heroine — in  "The  Pearl  of  Brazil." 
Tetrazzini,  I  recall,  was  gowned  in  canary 
yellow,  and  with  her  runs  and  trills  and  ca- 
denzas she  seemed  like  a  plump  incarnation 
of  a  cheerful  canary.  There  was  not  much 
soulfulness  to  her  singing,  and  indeed  Tetraz- 
zini, although  I  doubt  not  she  has  plenty  of 
heart,  does  not  belong  to  the  soulful  con- 
tingent. But  to  the  brilliancy  of  her  voice 
there  unquestionably  has  been  added  a  greater 
warmth,  and  the  audience  showed  the  greatest 
appreciation  in  their  enjoyment  of  the  nu- 
merous encores — some  familiar,  some  not — 
that  were  granted. 

In  "La  Paloma"  Tetrazzini  let  some  of  her 
high  spirits  geyser  up,  and  larked  gayly 
through  the  song,  to  the  huge  delight  of  the 
audience.  Tetrazzini,  indeed,  is  a  big,  chubby, 
romping,  Italian  infant,  a  fact  which  is  per- 
fectly understood  and  enjoyed  by  her  hearers, 
who  are  appreciatively  aware  that  you  can  not 
generally  secure  a  smiling  infant  with  a  natu- 
ral music-box  in  its  throat. 

There  is  only  one  sign  of  time  having  made 
any  inroads  on  Tetrazzini's  vocal  elasticity. 
She  really  deserves,  I  suppose,  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  her  voice,  for  she  refuses  to  keep  down 
her  weight.  One  may  speak  without  offense 
on  this  delicate  subject,  since  Tetrazzini  her- 
self openly  discussed  it  with  a  reporter. 

But  the  sign  I  speak  of  is  the  inevitably 
greater  effort  in  producing  the  difficult  top 
notes.  Tetrazzini  is  obliged,  when  such 
notes  are  imminent,  to  work  up  a  full  head 
of  steam  as  it  were.  One  can  see  a  muscular 
effort,  but  when  the  note  comes  it  is  full, 
clear,  and  true.  But  I  must  say  I  prefer  the 
quality    of   the   more    effortless   notes. 

However,  it  is  always  up  to  a  singer,  as 
long  as  she  appears  before  the  public,  tri- 
umphantly to  demonstrate  her  vocal  su- 
premacy, and  Tetrazzini  is  one  of  the  many 
noted  Italian  singers  who  are  a  living  demon- 
stration of  the  superiority  of  the  Italian 
method.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  Adobe  House. 
Xow  that  there  appears  to  be  a  renaissance 
of  the  adobe  house  in  Southern  California — 
for  which  the  adobe  house  is  the  best  kind  of 
a  house — we  are  fortunate  in  still  having 
many  fine  examples  left  for  the  new  builders 
to  go  by. 

Between  San  Bernardino  and  the  sea  there 
is  still  many  a  fine  adobe  structure  in  exist- 
ence from  the  old  times.  And  there  is  al- 
ways a  certain  sentiment  about  them  wherever 
they  are  found.  When  Frank  Miller  built  his 
magnificent  Mission  Inn  at  Riverside  he  left 
standing  a  part  of  the  old  adobe  tavern  that 
was  on  the  ground  and  we  often  think  it  to 
be  the  best  part  of  that  wonderful  hostelry. 

But  if  you  want  to  see  the  largest  and  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  adobe  structure  in  the 
world  you  must  feast  your  eyes  on  the  old 
Mission  San  Luis  Rev,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  only  four  miles  inland  from  the 
town  of  Oceanside. 

It  was  the  blessed  Padre  Peyri  who  de- 
signed San  Luis  Rey  and  it  was  he  who 
planted  within  the  walls  of  its  stately  patiD 
the  first  pepper  tree  in  California.  With  his 
own  beautiful,  rough  brown  hands  he  planted 
it. 

It  is  an  immense  building,  and  it  is  con- 
structed wholly  of  adobe,  showing  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  this  kind  of  construction.  San 
Luis  Rey  is.  by  far,  the  most  beautiful  church 
in  the  state. 

Old  Don  Carlos  Lummis.  w*ho  knows  the 
Southwest  like  a  schoolmaster  knows  his 
books,  says  that  the  adobe  house  is  the  best 
house  there  is,  and  that  it  will  last  forever 
if  half  cared   for. 

But  what  we  are  thinking  of  most,  just 
now,  is  that  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
welcome  at  the  doors  of  the  adobe  houses  of 
California  which  was  sweeter  than  any  wel- 
come ever  was  in  any  other  land. — Los  An- 
geles  Times. 


Impecunious  One — What!  You  with  a  for- 
tune preaching  Communism?  Prosperous 
One — If  you  please,  yes !  I  invite  you  to 
share  it  in  the  name  of  my  principles — and  in 
the  name  of  yours  I  keep  the  money. — Paris 
Le  Journal  Amusant. 


DOLLS  DATE  BACK  4000  YEARS. 


An  importer  of  toys,  doubtless  with  an  eye 
to  publicity,  recently  remarked  that  dolls  were 
coming  "in"  again.  An  American  manufac- 
turer promptly  replied  to  this  that  at  no  time, 
in  war  or  peace,  had  dolls  been  "out" ;  and- 
that  the  only  dolls  coming  "in"  were  a  few 
meagre  samples  that  could  not  hope  to  com- 
pete with  the  established  doll  industry  of  the 
United   States. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  every'  doll  has  its  day, 
and  every  day  has  its  doll.  It  is  an  old  saying, 
that  the  child  is  mother  to  the  doll;  but  it  i& 
true  that  explorers  find  the  doll-instinct  al-' 
most  everywhere  they  go  ;  and  records  of  past 
ages  indicate  that  wherever  the  human  ior 
stinct  existed,  it  was  echoed  in  doll-love. 

At  times  dolls  have  exceeded  their  sphere 
among  children  and  have  been  appropriated 
by  grown-ups.  During  the  fourteenth  century 
it  became  the  custom  to  use  dolls  as  man- 
nequins on  which  were  displayed  miniature 
gowns  or  costumes  of  the  latest  style.  This 
practice  still  exists  in  France,  though  the 
elegantly  attired  wax  dolls  of  today  are  more 
often  the  puppets  of  society  ladies  than  the 
useful  equipment  of  the  dressmaker.  Often 
the  doll  has  been  able  to  combine  utility  with 
other  purposes.  For  example,  our  forefathers 
— being  great  masters  of  magic — were  able  to 
insure  the  speedy  death  of  a  rival  by  sticking 
black  pins  into  a  wax  figure  of  the  enemy. 
Dolls  in  Mexico  were  used  in  religious  rites, 
after  which  they  returned  to  their  proper 
function  of  affording  amusement  for  the  chil- 
dren- 

A  very  primitive  doll  can  be  found  in 
Russia  ;  it  is  the  moss  doll  and  effectively  ex- 
presses the  poverty  and  loneliness  of  Russia's 
great  forest  regions.  It  is  roughhr  fashioned 
of  wood,  with  a  face  of  pathetic  sadness,  and 
dressed  in  hood  and  clothes  of  forest  moss. 
The  male  doll  is  distinguished  from  the  fe- 
male only  by  the  hatchet  which  he  carries! 
Among  primitive  dolls  are  those  cut  from 
chips  of  wood  and  gayly  painted  in  the  colors 
of  the  Russian  opera. 

In  the  Congo  a  baby's  "buggy"  is  the 
mother's  back,  to  which  the  infant  is  strapped. 
The  dollies  of  the  youthful  cannibals  conform 
to  type,  and  are  simple  sticks  of  wood, 
wrapped  and  tied  on  the  child's  back  with 
rags.  Korean  girls  use  similar  sticks  of  bam- 
boo, but  art  is  added  to  utility  and  elaborate 
coiffures  are  arranged  with  plaited  grass.  A 
doll  of  such  superb  allurements  neglects  none 
of  the  arts  of  the  toilet,  for  its  face  is  care- 
fully powdered  by  the  little  mother — though 
no    face    exists. 

Ostrich  bones  are  the  material  for  many 
of  the  old  Peruvian  dolls,  and  sex  is  always 
distinguished,  for  the  male  wears  a  blanket 
while  the  female  is  clothed  in  a  petticoat. 

Dolls  have  been  dated  as  far  back  as  4000 
years  ago.  and  dolls  of  "civilized"  character, 
too.  The  doll  was  an  important  individual  in 
the  life  of  tfie  Egyptian  child;  the  doll  was 
varied  and  amusing  in  forms,  and  was  mum- 
mified like  any  other  respectable  person.  Will 
the  Teddy  Bear  live  as  long  as  the  Egyptian 
doll,  which,  carefully  formed  of  wood,  beauti- 
fully painted,  adorned  with  lucky  emblems^ 
and  with  hair  made  of  Nile  mud  beads  strung 
on  strings,  still  rests  in  museums? — Dearborn 
Weekly. 

«•- 

The  money  that  American  women  spend  on 
jewelry,  feminine  foibles,  and  beautifiers  in 
general  during  one  year  would  pay  either  half 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  or  the  entire 
appropriation  for  the  navy,  including  new  ship 
construction. 
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A  Rettaorwl  for  Dncrimioatms  People 
354  Geary  Street,  adjoining  St.  Francis  Hotel 
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MACEDONIA  CIGARETTES 

Private  Stock  to  Order. 
Direct    Import    Turkish 

Leaf. 
Blenders  from  Egyptian 

Factories. 

The  Macedonia  Tobacco  Co. 

46  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 

Tomorrow  night  will  mark  the  opening  of 
the  two  weeks'  engagement  of  A.  H.  Woods' 
most  popular  dramatic  star,  Marjorie  Ram- 
beau,  in  Channing  Pollock's  drama,  "The  Sign 
on  the  Door,"  at  the  Curran  Theatre. 

Mr.  Woods  is  sending  the  original  cast  and 
production  just  as  it  appeared  on  Broadway 
for  over  a  season  at  the  Republic  Theatre  in 
New  York.  The  cast  contains  many  of  the 
New  York  dramatic  favorites,  including  Lee 
Haker,  Harry  Minturn,  Harold  Salter,  Hugh 
Dillman,  and  Beatrice  Allen. 

Mr.  Pollock's  play  is  frankly  melodramatic. 
It  boasts  of  the  most  polished  villain  of  a 
generation,  and  is  peopled  by  characters  both 
human  and  interesting.  Miss  Rambeau  finds 
herself    in   very   good    artistic    company    with 


SONG   RECITAL 

MME.  ALDA 

Famous     Metropolitan    Opera    House     Soprano 

TO-MORROW,  APRIL  3d 

2:30 

SCOTTISH    RITE   AUDITORIUM 

Theodore    Flint  .  at    the    Piano 


NEXT  TUESDAY,  APRIL  5th 

DUCI  DE  KEREKJARTO 

Violin-Virtuoso 

(Desider    d'Antalffy,    Accompanist) 

Will -Give  His  Final    Recital 

at 

SCOTTISH   RITE  AUDITORIUM 

Management    Frank    W.    Healy 
Tickets    at    Sherman,    Clay  &    Co.'s. 


PJ^XJ^S 


FOURTH    BIG   WEEK 
TUES.,  THURS.  EVES— SAT.  MATINEE 


"A  NIGHT  AT  THE  INN". . .  Lord  Dummy 
"THE  HIDDEN  POOL" Chas.  C.  Dobie 


MON.,    SAT.    EVES. 
Wondrous  Revival  Lecocq's  Opera 

"GIROFLE-GIROFLA" 

All  Star  Cast— Chorus  of  Forty 


WED.,    FRI.    EVES. 
Eugene  O'Neill's   Great  Play 

"THE  EMPEROR  JONES" 


RUTH  ST.  DENIS— TED  SHAWN 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  3  P.  M. 
Dance,    Music    and    Poetry 

Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


CHICAGO  GRAND 
OPERA  COMPANY 

MARY  GARDEN,  General  Director 
SAN    FRANCISCO    SEASON 

Management— SELBY    C.    OPPENHEIMER 

CIVIC  AUDITORIUM 

Two  Weeks  Beginning 
Monday  Night,  April  11, 1921 

SEATS  NOW  ON  SALE 

at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Mail 
orders  must  include  money  order  or  check 
for  full  value  tickets  plus  war  tax  of  10%. 
Send     self-addressed     and     stamped     envelope. 

"THE  GREATEST  ARTISTS 
IN  THE  GREATEST  OPERAS" 

Orchestra  of  70 — Ballet — Chorus  of  75 
MONDAY,  APRIL  11th 
OTELLO — Rosa       Raisa,       Charles       Marshall, 
Rimini. 

TUESDAY.  APRIL  12th 
CARMEN— Mary     Garden,     Muratore,     Eakla- 
noif. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  13th 
TR  AVI  AT  A — Frieda    Hempel,    Bonci,    Rimini. 

THURSDAY,    APRIL    14th 
AMORE     DEI     TRE     RE— Garden,      Edward 
Johnson,  Baklanoff,  Lazzari. 

FRIDAY,    APRIL    15th 
TROVATORE—  Raisa,    Van    Gordan,    Lamont, 
Rimini. 

SATURDAY   MATINEE,    APRIL    16th 
MARTHA — Hempel,    Bonci,    Lazzari. 

SATURDAY  NIGHT,  APRIL  16th 
FAUST— Garden,  Muratore,  Baklanoff. 

MONDAY,   APRIL  18th 
RIGOLETTO— Hempel,    Bonci,    Jos.    Schwarz. 

TUESDAY,    APRIL    19th 
CAVALLERIA— Raisa,    Lamont,    Defrere. 
PAGLIACCI — Muratore,    Rimini,    Maxwell. 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    20th 
THAIS — Garden,    Martin,    Dufranne. 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  21st 
LOHENGRIN    (in    English)— Raisa,   Van    Gor- 
dan, Johnson,   Baklanoff. 

FRIDAY,   APRIL  22d 
ELISIR    D'AMORE— Hempel,    Bonci,    Rimini. 

SATURDAY  MATINEE,  APRIL  23d 
MONNA    VANNA— Garden,    Muratore,    Bakla- 
noff. 
SATURDAY   NIGHT,    APRIL   23d 
TOSCA — Raisa,  Johnson,   Rimini. 
Prices— $7.50,  $5,  $3,  $2.     War  Tax  \Q%  extra 


the  splendid  cast  Mr.  Woods  has  engaged  to 
support  his  popular  star. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 
"Lincoln,  the  Commoner,"  by  Ralph  Thomas 
Kettering;,  opens  next  Monday  evening  at  the 
Maitland  Playhouse.  The  characters  include 
Abraham  Lincoln,  U.  S.  Grant,  and  others 
as  well  known.  There  is  a  plot,  of  course, 
but  the  charm  of  the  story  lies  in  the 
Lincoln  personality,  which  will  be  handled 
by  Director  Arthur  Maitland.  Girl  and 
boy  sweethearts  come  from  the  South  and 
North  respectively.  When  the  war  breaks 
out  the  boy  enters  the  Federal  army  and  the 
girl's  brother  joins  the  Southern  forces.  Later 
the  Northerner  recognizes  his  sweetheart's 
brother  as  a  spy.  Duty  to  his  country  de- 
mands an  exposure,  but  the  girl  later  appears 
before  the  President  following  one  of  his 
famous  addresses  and  secures  a  pardon. 
Reconciliation  between  the  lovers  naturally 
follows. 

"Green  Stockings,"  in  which  Margaret 
Anglin  made  so  much  of  a  success,  will  con- 
tinue for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  closing 
with  matinee  and  Saturday  night  perform- 
ance.   

The  Orpheum. 
Harriet  Rempel,  last  seen  over  the  Or- 
pheum Circuit  in  "Tarrytown"  and  before  that 
in  "Just  Around  the  Corner,"  is  to  bring  to 
the  Orpheum  next  week  her  new  one-act  play- 
let, "The  Story  of  a  Picture."  Miss  Rempel 
is  a  delightful  character  actress.  No  detail 
is  too  small  to  escape  her  attention.  Thus 
"The  Story  of  a  Picture"  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  many  delightiul  events  of  an  Orpheum 
season. 

The  new  organization  of  the  Ford  Dancers 
is  to  be  another  attraction  next  week.  Their 
quartet  includes  Mayme  Gehrue,  Edwin  Ford, 
Lottie  Ford,  and  Bob  Adams,  with  William 
Cutty  providing  their  musical  accompaniment. 
For  genuine  illogical  nonsense  Moss  and 
Frye  will  take  the  cake.  With  absolutely 
nothing  taken  for  granted,  their  verbal  con- 
flict produces  the  silliest  but  funniest  results 
imaginable. 

A  novelty  skit  called  "Themselves"  is  to 
be  the  well-fitted  vehicle  of  Harry  Holmes 
and  Florrie  La  Vere.  It  develops  a  new 
idea,  embellished  by  clever  dialogue,  songs, 
and  dances.  In  fact  Holmes  and  La  Vere  in 
"Themselves"   depict   all   of  us. 

As  appetizing  a  theatrical  tidbit  as  any 
amusement  epicure  could  desire  will  be  the 
amalgamation  of  comedy  songs  and  music  to 
be  offered  by  Elizabeth  Otto  and  Eileen  Sheri- 
dan. 

Of  special  delight  to  youngsters  and  setting 
a  new  mark  for  imitators  will  be  Robert 
Everest's  Novelty  Circus.  Monkeys  guided 
by  their  own  intelligence  with  no  trainer  to 
prompt  their  moves  are  the  principal  feature. 
Their  act  stands  unrivaled. 

Marguerite  and  Alvarez  will  be  seen  in  an 
aerial  athletic  routine  as  hazardous  as  it  is 
picturesque.  They  will  perform  the  most  dif- 
ficult feats  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  young 
couple  dancing  on  a  ballroom  floor. 

The  two  stars  of  artistic  buffoonery,  Her- 
bert Williams  and  Hilda  Wolfus,  are  the  only 
stars  of  this  week's  bill  to  continue  here  :n 
the  next  vaudeville  show. 


dramatic  soprano,  together  with  Charles  Mar- 
shall, as  their  first  taste  of  the  musical  treats 
to  be  offered  during  the  two  weeks.  Eastern 
critics  have  declared  Raisa  supreme  as  Des- 
demona,  while  Marshall's  remarkable  triumph 
as  Otello  already  is  musical  history.  With 
one  performance  of  Otello,  Marshall,  unher- 
alded and  almost  unknown,  sprang  into  fame. 
So  popular  was  this  performance  that  it  was 
given  four  times  during  the  six  weeks  in 
New  York.  Otello  will  be  Marshall's  only 
appearance  here,  but  Raisa  will  be  heard  in 
"Trovatore,"  "Cavalleria,"  "Lohengrin,"  and 
"Tosca." 

One  of  Mary  Garden's  best  performances  is 
"Amore  dei  Tre  Re,"  which,  though  not  so 
well  known  here  as  her  Carmen  and  Thais, 
has  nevertheless  won  a  place  in  popular  favor. 
In  this  opera  she  has  the  support  of  Edward 
Johnson,   Georges  Baklanoff,  and  Lazzari. 

"Traviata"  and  "Elisir  d'Amore,"  in  which 
Hempel  and  Bonci  will  be  heard  together,  are 
likewise  strong  in  popular  esteem. 

Two  notable  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  casts  as  originally  announced.  One  of 
these  changes  marks  the  acquisition  of  the 
famous  baritone,  Joseph  Schwarz,  by  the  Chi- 
cago company.  Schwarz  will  sing  here  in  the 
title-role  of  "Rigoletto,"  replacing  Rimini, 
who  will  be  heard  in  several  other  operas, 
including  "Otello"  on  the  opening  night.  The 
other  change  gives  "Faust"  on  Saturday 
night,  April  16th,  the  added  attraction  of 
Georges  Baklanoff  as  Mephistopheles,  a  role 
in  which  he  is  probably  without  a  peer. 
Cotreuil  originally  was  scheduled  to  sing 
Mephistopheles,  but  local  opera-goers  urged 
upon  Mary  Garden,  through  •  Manager  Selby 
C.  Oppenheimer,  that  she  cast  Baklanoff  in 
this  part  and  thereby  present  "Faust"  with  a 
cast  that  would  be  difficult  to  equal,  since 
Garden  appears  as  Marguerite,  Muratore  as 
Faust,  and  Hector  Dufranne  as  Valentine. 

Following  are  the  complete  repertory  and 
casts  : 

Monday,  April  11th — "Otello,"  with  Rosa 
Raisa,  Charles  Marshall,  and  Rimini. 

Tuesday,  April  12th — "Carmen,"  with  Mary 
Garden,  Muratore,  and  Baklanoff. 

Wednesday,  April  13th — "Traviata,"  with 
Frieda  Hempel,  Bonci,  and  Rimini. 

Thursday,  April  14th — "Amore  dei  Tre  Re," 
with  Garden,  Edward  Johnson,  Baklanoff,  and 
Lazzari. 

Friday,  April  15th — "Trovatore,"  with 
Raisa,  Van  Gordon,   Lamont,  and  Rimini. 

Saturday  Matinee,  April  16th — "Martha," 
with  Hempel,   Bonci,  and  Lazzari. 

Saturday  Night,  April  16th — "Faust,"  with 
Garden,  Muratore,  and  Baklanoff. 

Monday,  April  18th — "Rigoletto,"  with 
Hempel,  Bonci,  and  Schwarz. 

Tuesday,  April  19th — "Cavalleria,"  with 
Raisa,  Lamont,  and  Defrere ;  "Pagliacci," 
with  Muratore,  Rimini,  and  Maxwell. 

Wednesday,  April  20th — "Thais,"  with  Gar- 
den,  Martin,   and  Dufranne. 

Thursday,  April  21st — "Lohengrin"  fin 
English) ,  with  Raisa,  Van  Gordon,  Johnson, 
and  Baklanoff. 

Friday,  April  22d — "Elisir  d'Amore,"  with 
Hempel,   Bonci,   and  Rimini. 

Saturday  Matinee,  April  23d — "Monna 
Vanna,"  with  Garden,  Muratore,  and  Bakla- 
noff. 

Saturday  Night,  April  23d — "Tosca,"  with 
Raisa,  Johnson,  and  Rimini. 


Mmt.  Alda. 
Mme-  Frances  Alda  will  be  heard  in  a  con- 
cert at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  April  3d,  together  with  Theo- 
dore Flint,  a  gifted  pianist,  who  is  her  ac- 
companist. By  those  fully  competent  to  judge 
Alda  is  declared  to  be  among  the  best — if  not 
the  best — of  the  concert  sopranos  at  present 
before  the  public.  Her  remarkable  popularity 
as  a  concert  artist  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
every  place  in  which  she  appeared  last  season 
made  special  request  for  her  reappearance 
this  season,  with  the  result  that  before  the 
season  is  opened  she  has  been  booked  for 
more  than  seventy  concerts.  Always  a  beau- 
tiful stage  presence,  we  have  a  hint  from 
Manager  Frank  W.  Healy  of  something  ex- 
ceptional in  gowns  which  Mme.  Frances  Alda 
will  wear  to  grace  her  only  appearance  in 
San  Francisco  this  season. 


Chicago  Grand  Opera  Association. 
Musical  and  social  circles  of  San  Francisco 
are  showing  more  interest  in  the  coming  of 
the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company  to  San 
Francisco  than  has  been  shown  in  any  musical 
event  in  the  recent  history  of  the  city.  The 
offices  of  Selby  C.  Oppenheimer,  under  whose 
management  the  season  of  two  weeks  begin- 
ning April  11th  will  be  given  at  the  Civic 
Auditorium,  literally  were  flooded  with  mail 
orders  that  showed  interest,  not  only  in  the 
city,  but  all  through  northern  California  and 
as  far  away  as  Reno  and   Portland. 

One  fact  that  stands  out  clearly  in  the  pub- 
lic's appreciation  of  the  Chicago  company's 
wonderful  organization  is  the  recognition  of 
Rosa  Raisa  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  operas  in  which  Raisa  will  appear  are 
strong  in  public  favor.  The  season  was  de- 
signed to  open  with  "Otello"  in  order  that 
San    Franciscans    might    hear    this    wonderful 


Kerckjarto. 
"In  technical  mastery  and  genius  for  tone 
effects,  Kerckjarto  proved  himself  a  wizard 
of  the  violin."  "As  a  musician  he  has  about 
everything  that  belongs  to  the  violinist;  tech- 
nic,  heart,  interpretive  powers,  a  lovely  tone, 
devotion  to  music,  fine  schooling,  personality, 
and  magnetism,"  etc.  These  are  only  two 
gleaned  from  many  of  the  laudatory  com- 
ments that  followed  Duci  de  Kerekjarto's  first 
appearances  here  at  San  Francisco  and  Stan- 
ford two  weeks  ago.  Now,  yielding  to  many 
requests,  Frank  W.  Healy  presents  Mr.  Kerek- 
jarto  again  in  an  especially  fine  programme, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  April  5th,  at  the  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium.  Mr.  d'Antalffy  will  again 
accompany  on  the  piano. 


32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  servica  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


termined  by  the  1920  census.  A  stone  marker 
will  define  the  spot,  but  the  engineers  have 
not  determined  whether  it  must  be  placed  in 
the  cornfield  or  in  the  pigpen. 

The  location  upon  which  the  engineers  are 
working  is  said  by  the  Census  Bureau  to  be 
8.3  miles  southeast  of  the  town  of  Spencer, 
or,  to  be  entirely  accurate,  where  the  parallel 
of  latitude  of  39  degrees  10  minutes  21  sec- 
onds north  intersects  the  meridian  of  longi- 
tude of  86  degrees  43  minutes  15  seconds 
west. 

Indiana  has  held  the  centre  of  pop-.tlation 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  The  movement 
since  1910  is  slight,  only  9.S  miles  westward 
and  about  one-fifth  of  a  mile  northward  of 
Bloomington,  where  it  was  set  by  the  census 
of  that  year.  It  is  a  far  cry,  though,  to  In- 
diana from  twenty-three  miles  east  of  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  where  the  first  centre  of 
population  was  established  130  years  ago,  in 
1790. 

The  "centre  of  population"  is  practically  a 
centre  of  gravity,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
area,  and  is  determined  by  the  weight  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  If  the  United  States 
can  be  visualized  as  a  flat  board  or  a  table-top. 
with  the  population  distributed  upon  it  at 
varying  points,  the  centre  of  population 
would  be  the  point  upon  which  the  board  or 
table-top   would  balance. 


"The  Doctor's  Dilemma"  will  be  the  next 
of  the  George  Bernard  Shaw  plays  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Maitland.  It  is  likely  that  it 
will  be  offered  some  time  during  April.  An- 
other Shaw  play  that  Director  Maitland  has 
in  mind  is  "Heartbreak  House,"  the  very 
latest  from  the  pen  of  the  English  writer, 
and  which  so  far  has  been  see  only  in  New 
York   City.  

"Cast,"  that  old-time  favorite  written  by 
Robertson,  and  recently  revived  with  an  all- 
star  cast  "in  New  York  City,  is  promised  for 
the  Maitland  the  week  commencing  April  11th. 
It  is  a  clever  comedy  and  promises  well  for 
the   Stockton   Street  house. 


fURRAN 

^'Ellu  and  Market. 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

Beginning  Tomorrow  Night 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

A.  H.   Woods  Presents 

MARTORIE 

RAMBEAU 

In    Channing    Pollock's    Drama 

"THE  SIGN  ON  THE  DOOR" 

Prices— Nights,  SOc  to  $2.50;   Mats.,   50c  to   $2 


THE  THEATRE  UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 

Stockton,  Above  Post  Tel.  Kearny  2520 

Last    Time    Saturday    Night 

"GREEN  STOCKINGS" 

Week    Com.    Tuesday    Mat.    and    Eve. 


Lincoln 
the 

Commoner 

By  Ralph  Thomas  Kelleriog 
All    seats    $1.25    including    war    tax.      Every 
eve.    (except    Sun.    and    Mon.)    at   8:30.      Mati- 
nees  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at   2:30. 

Next— "THE  MOLLUSK,"  by  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey Davis. 


American 
Play  for 

American 
People 


"Uncle  Jlmmie  Herrin's  Farm." 
Engineers  from  the  University  of  Indiana 
arc  now  surveying  "Uncle  Jimmie"  Herrin's 
forty-acre  farm  near  Spencer,  Owen  County, 
Indiana,  in  order  to  establish  the  exact  centre 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  as  de- 


Next  Week — Starting  Sunday 

Harriet  Rempel  Ford  Dancer. 

"Story  of  a  Picture"  Gcrhue   &    Ford 

Homes  &  La  Vere  Otto  S:    Sheridan 

Moss  &  Frye 
How  High  Is  Up— How  i 
Everest's  Circus  Margueri 

Topics   of   Day 

William,  &  Wolfus 
"Soup  to  Nuts" 
SMOKE   IN    DRESS    CIRCLE    \ 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


As  Illustrating  the  new  social  life  at  the 
White  House  the  following  survey  is  repro- 
duced from  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

"Not  in  years  has  an  administration  started 
off  with  such  a  sprightly  air.  The  White 
House  has  been  fairly  humming  with  hos- 
pitality since  noonday,  March  4th.  Scarcely 
two  weeks  have  passed,  and  yet  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Harding  have  relieved  themselves 
of  many  important  social  obligations,  such  as 
receiving  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  wives  of 
justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
men  and  women  of  official  society  generally, 
and  making  arrangements  for  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  social  programmes  Washington  has 
known  in  years. 

"The  reception  in  the  White  House  to  diplo-. 
mats  followed  closely  that  at  the  State  De- 
partment, and  seldom  has  a  more  beautiful 
or  imposing  sight  been  seen  there.  The  Presi- 
dent's aide,  Colonel  Clarence  S.  Ridley,  in  full 
dress  uniform,  flanked  by  a  number  of  other 
White  House  aides,  cared  for  the  guests,  the 
colonel  making  the  introductions  of  ambas- 
sadors and  ministers  and  their  wives  to  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Harding,  while  the  en- 
voys presented  their  own  suites  in  imposing 
groups,  all  of  the  men  of  the  corps  wearing 
their  court  uniforms.  The  naval  and  mili- 
tary attaches  also  appeared  in  full  regalia, 
with  their  orders  and  decorations,  while  the 
women  wore  imported  gowns  and  hats. 

"The  Marine  Band  played  national  hymns 
and  military  music  in  the  corridor.  The 
guests  were  received  in  the  Blue  Room,  the 
parlor  of  state  where  diplomats  always  are 
received,  and  there  were  flowers  everywhere. 
Refreshments  were  served  in  the  state  dining- 
room. 

"The  guests  were  met  in  the  East  Room 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Hughes, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Dearing, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  the  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  and  Mrs.  Bliss,  and  one  or  two  other 
State    Department    officials. 

"While  the  President  and  Mrs.  Harding  re- 
ceived alone,  there  was  a  less  formal  at- 
mosphere in  the  state  dining-room,  where  Mrs. 
Fletcher  sat  at  one  end  of  the  tea-table  and 
Mrs.  Bliss  at  the  other.  Mrs.  Harry  S.  New, 
wife  of  the  senator  from  Indiana;  Mrs.  Atlee 
Pomerene,  wife  of  the  senator  from  Ohio,  and 
Miss  Laura  Harlan,  secretary  to  Mrs. 
Harding,  assisted. 

"Of  course,  womankind,  diplomats  and  all, 
were  on  the  qui  vive  to  see  Mrs.  Harding's 
much-talked-of  gowns,  and  truly  she  was  a 
charming  and  dignified  hostess  in  her  dress  of 
jade  green  charmeuse  veiled  in  the  finest  and 
thinnest  of  filet  lace  in  taupe  color,  her  only 
ornament  being  the  beautiful  diamond  pendant 
the  President  gave  her  just  before  the  in- 
auguration. 

"Quite  in  contrast  was  the  domestic  tea 
served  in  the  Red  Room  to  the  wives  of 
justices  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
by  Mrs.  Harding,  Miss  Laura  Harlan  sitting 
at  the  tea-table  in  one  corner  and  dispensing 
the  beverage.  Before  the  Supreme  Court 
group  arrived  at  5  o'clock  a  number  of  others 
were  received,  Mrs.  Harding  having  the  same 
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SURGEONS'    INSTRUMENTS         1 
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Balfour,Guthrie  &Co. 

San   Francisco   and   Los  Angeles, 

Portland,    Seattle,    Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To   and    From    European    Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  UNE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  FARES 

AT  ALL  TIMES 

30  Rides  at  the  cost  of  20 

FAMILY  COMMUTATION  BOOKS 
Good  for  six  months 

Ask  our  Agents  or  write 
L.  H.RODEBAUGH,  Traffic  Mgr. 

!  n  Francisco   Sacramento  Railroad  Co. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF, 


charming  handshake  and  'come  right  in'  air 
for  each  one. 

"President  Harding  will  have  every  possible 
convenience  for  a  card  room  in  the  White 
House,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  no  new  building 
will  be  done.  The  Harding  golf  cabinet, 
modeled  after  that  famous  kitchen  cabinet  and 
tennis  cabinet  of  past  administrations,  is  easy 
to  make  up,  having  Senator  Hale,  Senator 
Knox,  Senator  Pomerene,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  real  cabinet  to  work  on,  but  the 
card  cabinet  will  be  harder  to  select  and  will 
include  some  younger  men,  like  Edward  Beale 
McLean. 

"The  Vice-President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  are 
finding  time  for  long  drives  about  the  capital. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  but  little  time 
is  left  them  for  any  recreation  after  they  at- 
tend to  their  social  duties.  They  are  having 
a  veritable  social  rush,  with  Mrs.  Coolidge  en- 
tertained at  luncheon  every  day,  attending 
teas  every  afternoon,  and  then  the  Vice- 
President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  dining  out  every 
night.  It  was  Wednesday  night  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Larz  Anderson  gave  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  appointed  dinners  of  the  spring 
season  in  their  honor,  following  the  event 
with  a  musicale.  There  were  more  than 
thirty  guests  at  dinner  and  fully  a  hundred 
and  fifty  for  the  reception  and  musicale. 

"Another  interesting  event  for  the  Vice- 
President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  was  the  dinner 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eeale  McLean  as 
hosts,  there  being  a  number  of  cabinet  mem- 
bers present  also.  A  musicale  followed  this 
dinner  and  earlier  in  the  day  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Coolidge  were  guests  of  Miss 
Mabel  Boardman  at  a  luncheon  at  Grasslands, 
the  smallest  and  perhaps  the  most  exclusive 
country  club  in  America.  Mrs.  Frederic  A. 
Keep,  sister  of  Miss  Boardman,  shared  the 
honor  of  being  hostess  with   her. 

"Mrs.  Robert  L.  Owen,  wife  of  the  senator 
from  Oklahoma,  entertained  at  luncheon  for 
Mrs.  Coolidge,  and  already  the  'second  lady 
of  the  land'  has  proved  such  an  affable  guest 
that  she  has  had  to  engage  a  social  secretary 
to  keep  her  straight  on   her  engagements. 

"Mrs.  Marshall  Field  entertained  at  a 
splendidly  appointed  luncheon  for  Mrs.  Cal- 
vin Coolidge,  asking  women  from  the  diplo- 
matic corps  and  official  and  resident  society 
to  meet  her.  The  Vice-President  and  Mrs. 
Coolidge  will  enjoy  their  first  vegetarian  din- 
ner as  guests  of  Mrs.  John  B.  Henderson  of 
Henderson  Castle." 


England  Is  Crowded. 
Desoite  the  loss  of  approximately  a  million 
lives    during   the    war    England    today    is    be- 
ginning to  voice  the  query,  "Have  we  a  surplus 
of    population?" 

That  there  is  a  surplus  of  women  is  incon- 
testable. Conservative  estimates  put  the  ex- 
cess of  females  over  males  at  1,250,000.  But, 
although  there  are  no  official  figures  to  guide 
one,  the  calculation  is  made  that  England's 
population  has  increased  at  least  a  million 
since  1914,  and  the  plain  fact  seems  to  be 
that  there  is  no  room  in  the  island  for  many 
more  people — nor,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  writers,  for  the  present  population. 

"In  spite  of  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  hu- 
man life  made  by  this  country  in  the  war, 
Great  Britain  still  has  a  surplus  of  popula- 
tion," comments  the  Daily  Mail.  "The  war 
stopped  the  outflow,  and  now,  after  making 
allowance  for  war  losses,  there  must  be  two 
million  men  and  women  waiting  to  leave  our 
shores.  They  are  going  as  fast  as  ships  can 
be  found  to  carry  them,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion, it  is  satisfactory  to  learn,  are  going  to 
countries  under  the  British  flag." 

There  is  in  this  the  keynote  of  Britain's 
new  emigration  policy.  The  people  who  leave 
the  home  island  are  going  to  the  various  Brit- 
ish dominions  in  preference  to  submerging 
their  nationality  under  alien  flags.  Canada 
and  Australia  are  claiming  the  majority.  Up 
to  1914  about  400,000  emigrants  left  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  every  year,  and  of  these,  in  the  five 
years  before  the  war,  Canada  received  an 
average  of  131,430  annually.  During  the  six 
years  following  1914,  however,  only  59,603 
people  have  left  Britain  for  Canada,  and  this 
includes  the  figures  for  the  two  post-war 
years. 

Especial  efforts  are  being  made  to  stimu- 
late female  emigration  to  the  dominions. 
While  the  surplus  of  males  in  the  overseas 
territories  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  before  the 
war  it  is  still,  to  some  extent,  existent.  The 
women  who  are  making  their  preparations  to 
leave  are  chiefly  those  who  engaged  actively 
in  some  form  of  war  work  and  who  have  ac- 
quired in  some  measure  both  the  urge  to 
move  on — the  wanderlust — and  the  ability  to 
take  care  of  themselves  under  strange  sur- 
roundings. 

■«•*«- 

To  break  up  old  stone  walls  or  other 
masonry,  drill  a  good-sized  hole  in  the  wall — 
making  it  bottle-shaped  with  as  small  an  open- 
ing as  possible.  Place  quicklime  in  the  hole 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  and  make 
a  tight-fitting  wooden  plug  to  drive  in  the 
opening.  Quickly  pour  in  enough  water  to 
slake  the  lime  and  drive  home  the  plug.  The 
action  is  similar  to  that  of  a  small  portion 
of  dynamite. 


COLLECTION  FROM  TIBET. 

Out  of  Tibet,  the  secret,  remote,  and  for- 
bidding, there  has  come  to  us  a  treasure- 
freight  to  which  clings  a  poignant  and  some* 
what  sinister  atmosphere  of  Oriental  mystery 
and  barbarism.  Once  again  has  been  lifted  a 
little  corner  of  the  vast  curtain  of  silence  be- 
hind which  the  strange  and  colorful  drama  of 
Tibet  goes  on,  and  we  have  been  given  a 
vivid  revelation  of  life  in   the  secluded  land. 

Often  before  missionaries  returning  from 
far-off  countries  have  brought  back  costumes, 
weapons,  and  implements  which  have  thrown 
light  on  the  customs  and  culture  of  the  people 
who  had  made  them.  And  now  again  a  mis- 
sionary— Rev.  H.  Marx,  for  sixteen  years  at- 
tached to  a  Moravian  mission  on  the  Indian 
side  of  the  Tibetan  border — brings  such  a  col- 
lection— large  and  rich  in  variety  and  interest. 
Through  funds  provided  by  J.  P.  Morgan  the 
collection  has  been  secured  for  the  Arnerican 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
City,  and  has  already  been  placed  on  ex- 
hibition and  examined  by  many  visiters. 

There  are  230  pieces  in  the  new  Tibetan 
collection,  and  they  cover  probably  every 
phase  of  the  life  of  Tibet.  There  are  native 
costumes — the  men's  consisting  of  a  small  hat 
trimmed  with  artificial  flowers,  long  woolen 
gown,  shawl,  and  belt,  coarse  woolen  trousers 
and  shoes  with  heavily  felted  soles.  The 
women's  civil  dress  is  much  the  same,  but  in- 
cludes great  brass  pins  and  silver  filigree  or- 
naments set  with  turquoises  and  coral. 

There  are  large  earrings  and  finger  rings 
also  of  silver  and  "set  with  turquoises.  The 
necklaces,  made  of  very  large  beads  of  amber, 
coral,  and  turquoises,  are  worn  as  ornaments, 
but  also  have  a  religious  significance.  For 
their  colors  are  recognized  as  symbolical.  In 
some  parts  of  Tibet  there  are  three,  in  other 
parts  five  colors  recognized  as  symbols ;  yel- 
low for  the  earth,  blue  for  the  water,  red  for 
light  and  warmth,  green  for  the  wind,  and 
white  for  the  clouds,  or  heaven. 

The  five  colors  are  used  :n  the  elaborate 
costumes  of  the  "Devil  Dancers,"  and  in  the 
masks  used  in  the  ceremonies  for  driving 
away  demons. 

Of  these,  "Todgam,"  the  five-skull  mask,  is 
especially  celebrated  and  sacred.  The  five 
skulls  surmounting  the  mask  are  supposed  to 
be  the  skulls  of  slain  enemies,  trophies  of 
the  Devil  Dancer,  who  represents  a  warrior 
of  the  old  Tibetan  mythology.  Also  of  great 
religious  significance  are  the  "dorje"  and  the 
"dorje  purbu,"  representing  the  thunderbolt. 
These  are  powerful  weapons  for  the  exorcism 
of  demons.  They  are  hurled  into  the  ground 
by  the  lamas,  or  holy  men,  to  whom  they  are 
the  most  sacred  and  revered  of  all  religious 
objects. 

Regalia  made  of  human  bones,  carved  elab- 
orately ;  "potted  lamas,"  made  of  clay  and 
crushed  lama  bones ;  lamaistic  rosaries  of 
shell ;  amulets  and  charms  against  bad  dreams  j 
and  fears  in  the  dark,  sickness,  and  the  snow 
leopard  and  wolf;  prayer-wheels  and  sheaves 
of  prayer-leaves;  Buddhist  idols;  dice  for  use 
in  divination ;  sacred  temple  banners — these 
are  among  the  religious  objects  collected  by 
Mr.  Marx.  Supplemented  by  what  we  know 
of  Tibetan  religious  practices,  they  invoke  a 
striking  picture  of  the  sacred  temples,  the  pil- 
grimages and  sacrifices,  the  self-inflicted  mor- 
tifications, and  the  great  religious  communi- 
ties in  which  lamas,  living  thousands  strong 
as  in  a  vast,  barbaric  monastery,  carry  on 
their  weird   traditions   and   ceremonies. 

Of  weapons  there  are  in  the  collection 
daggers  and  sabres,  ancient  bows  and  arrows, 
and  poisoned  implements  of  war  and  the  hunt. 
And  there  is  a  heavy  Tibetan  gun,  with  its  at- 
tached rest  on  which  the  Tibetan  always  sup- 
ports his  gun  when  firing.  The  spark  for 
shooting  off  the  gun  is  struck  from  the  tinder- 
box.  The  favored. of  all  his  gods  must  be  that 
Tibetan  who  is  able  to  hit  a  moving  target  by 
means  of  this  clumsy  firearm.  Harness  and 
trapping  for  their  horses,  drums  and  bells  are 
also  included  in  the  Tibetan  military  outfit. 
Here  also  belongs  the  imitation  skull,  trimmed 
with  artificial  teeth  and  long  hair,  in  which 
the  warrior  catches  the  blood  of  his  slain 
enemy,  which  he  drinks  to  gain  new  vigor  for 
the  fight. 

In  his  calmer  moments  the  Tibetan's  savage 
breast  is  charmed  by  the  strains  of  his  primi- 
tive guitar  and  three-stringed  banjo,  the 
double  flute  of  reed  or  bamboo,  and  the  oboe, 
which  is  particularly  the  instrument  of  the 
beggar.  And  for  his  enjoyment  he  has  fash- 
ioned pipes  for  smoking  tobacco  (both  dry 
and  cooled  through  water)  and  opium.  These 
are  all  represented  in  the  new  collection  in  the 
American  museum,  as  are  also  books  in  com- 
mercial and  the  more  ornate  classical  Tibetan 
writing,  and  the  first  Tibetan  newspaper, 
which  was  printed  on  the  Leh  Mission  Press 
of  the  Moravian  missions. 


Silk  substitute  has  been  manufactured  from 
the  web  of  a  spider  native  to  the  island  of 
Madagascar.  It  is  claimed  the  product  is  far 
superior  in  many  respects  to  anything  that  has 
ever  been   devised  from   real   silk. 


Ears   which    "wiggle"    are    said    to    indicate 
versatility  of   character. 


COOK'S  TOURS 


The  Far  East 

Antipodes 

South  America 

Southern  Europe 

Algeria,  Tunisia 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

E3  POST  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


R-MS-P 


Europe 

fortnightly  by  "O"  Steamers 

New  York 

Cherbourg — Southampton 

Hamburg 

Midsummer  Cruises  to 

NORWAY 

liy  the  large  cruising  steamer 
"  A  V  O  N" 


Sailings  and  rates  on  application 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

53  POST  ST.,  S.  F.  Telephone  Kearny  3512 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1831) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers 
454    California    Street,    San    Francisco 


Phones 
Kearny  1070-1071 


Cable  Address 
"DEWGRIP" 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Under  American   Flag  Established   1848 

PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT 


TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

"The  Sunshine  Belt  to  the  Orient" 
Passenger  and  freight  sailings  by  new  and 
luxurious  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  steamers 
Golden  Gate  (May)  and  Empire  State  (July); 
and  pending  delivery  3  other  U.  S.  S.  B. 
steamers  by  the  popular  S.  S.  Ecuador  (June) 
and  S.    S.    Colombia. 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Passenger     and     freight     sailings     monthly     by 

S.    S.    Creole    State    (May);    S.    S.    Wolverine 

State    (June);    S.   S.   Granite   State    (July). 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

Passenger  and  freight  sailings  every  two  weeks 

SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 

Freight  only  (via  Panama  Canal). 

ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE 

Freight    only.      Monthly    sailings. 

U.    S.    S.    B.    Steamers. 

General   Passenger    and    Ticket    Office, 

621   Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

General    Offices,    508    California   St.,    S.    F. 

Managing  Agents,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  cir- 
culation, etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912,  of  the  Argonaut,  published 
weekly  at   San  Francisco.,   Cal.,  for  April   1,    1921. 

State  of  California,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco — ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Wai.  J.  Millikec,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
business  manager  of  the  Argonaut  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,    to   wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are: 

Publisher Alfred  Holman 

207  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Editor  and  Managing  Editor,  Alfred  Holman... 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Business  Manager,  Wm.  J.  Milliken 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  Argonaut  Pub- 
lishing Company.     Alfred  Holman,   sole  owner. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state.)     None. 

Wm.  J.  Milliken, 
(Signature  of  Business  Manager.) 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    28th 
day  of  March,    1921. 

(Seal)  John  McCallan, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San   Francisco,    State   of    California. 
(My  commission  expires  April   12,   1921.) 
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STORYETTES. 


GravB  and'.Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


"You  state  in  the  first  paragraph  of  your 
story  that  this  was  the  most  sensational  rob- 
bery we've  ever  had  here,"  said  the  city 
editor.  "Well,  wasn't  it?"  asked  the  new  re- 
porter. "Certainly  not.  Why,  our  banks  have 
been  robbed  by  some  of  the  most  noted  crooks 
in  the  country. 

There  was  a  picture  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's 
den  in  the  parlor,  and  little  Betty  had  heard 
the  story.  She  knew  the  lions  had  been  told 
not  to  hurt  Daniel  because  he  was  a  good 
man,  but  one  day,  in  an  excited  aside  to  the 
lions,  she  whispered:  "Bite  him  a  little  bit, 
anyway.     Betty  wants  to  see." 


The  other  day  Theodore,  five  years  old,  had 
to  visit  the  dentist,  and  when  he  came  back 
his  father  said:  "Well,  old  chap,  how's  the 
toothache  now?"  "Dunno,"  was  the  reply. 
"But  you  must  know  whether  the  ache's 
gone!"  "Dunno,"  was  the  matter-of-fact  an- 
swer.    "The  dentist  kept  the  tooth." 


One  day  little  Mary  had  been  very  naughty 
and  her  mother  said  to  her:  "Mary,  you 
must  go  upstairs  and  pray  for  forgiveness 
for  your  sins."  When  the  little  girl  came 
down  after  some  time,  her  mother  asked,  "Did 
you  tell  God  about  it?"  "No,"  replied  the 
child,  "but  I  told  Mrs.  God,  and  I  guess  it's 
all  over  heaven  by  this  time." 


casual  topic.  "If  you  said,  'It's  a  fine  day,'" 
says  Mr.  Benson  in  his  reminiscences,  "Our 
Family  Affairs,"  "he  cleared  his  throat  rasp- 
ingly  and  said,  'It  all  depends  on  what  you 
mean  by  fine.  If  you  mean  sun  and  a  blue 
sky,  granted ;  but  why  shouldn't  you  call  it 
fine  if  there  are  buckets  of  rain  ?  A  fish, 
now'  'I  meant  an  ordinary  fine  day,'  inter- 
rupted the  bewildered  guest.  'Very  well ;  but 
I  say  "fish."  I'm  not  a  fish,  and  you're  not 
a  fish.  To  a  fish,  probably,  the  wetter  it  is 
the  finer  it  is,   and  there  you  are.'  " 


There  was  company  at  dinner,  and  the  son 
and  heir  listened  to  the  conversation.  Dur- 
ing the  meal  an  animated  discussion  arose 
regarding  the  feeling  which,  some  one  main- 
tained, still  existed  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  The  minister  remarked :  "The 
time  is  coming,  not  far  off,  when  there  will  be 

no    North,    South,    East,    or   West,    and " 

"Won't  that  be  splendid !"  interrupted  little 
Willie.  "Why  does  that  interest  you?"  asked 
the  boy's  astonished  parent.  "Because  it  will 
be  so  much  easier  to  learn  geography." 


is  Thomas  Britton,  and  I  am  thirty-eight 
years  old.  My  wife's  name  is  Emma  Maria. 
We  have  four  children,  three  girls  and  a  boy. 
I  am  wcrth  about  $5000,  and  while  I  think  of 
it,  my  wife's  maiden  name  was  Barlow,  and 
she  had  money  when  I  married  her.  My 
father  was  a  pork  butcher,  and  my  grand- 
father a  sea  captain.  That's  all  I  can  think 
of  just  for  a  moment,  but  if  there's  any  other 
information  about  my  affairs  I  can  give  you, 
don't  hesitate  to  ask."  Then  the  inquisitive 
one  leaned  forward.  "What  did  your  great- 
grandfather do  for  a  living?"  he  asked. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Dolly 
Bill 


Hans  was  speaking  about  the  high  price  of 
cabbage  in  his  town.  "Kebbages  is  awful 
high  dis  year,"  he  said.  "Me  und  mine  vife 
puts  up  seven,  eight,  nine  barrels  of  sauer- 
kraut efery  year,  but  we  can't  dis  year.  De 
kebbages  cost  too  much."  "But  you  did  put 
up  some  sauerkraut,  didn't  you,  Hans  ?"  ques- 
tioned a  friend.  "Oh,  yes,  two  or  t're  barrels, 
just  to  haff  in  de  house  in  case  of  sickness." 

"You  look  like  an  idiot,"  thundered  the 
disgusted  man  to  his  swell  son,  just  returned 
from  college.  "You  grow  more  and  more  like 
a  conceited,  hare-brained,  helpless  idiot." 
Just  then  an  acquaintance  of  the  old  gentle- 
man entered  the  office  and  saw  the  youth. 
"Hello,  Charlie,  back,  eh?"  exclaimed  the 
visitor.  "You're  looking  more  and  more  like 
your  father  every  year."  "Yes,"  said  Charlie, 
"that's  just  what  the  governor's  been  telling 
me." 

The  woman  in  the  crowded  New  York  de- 
partment store  wore  a  very  irritated  expres- 
sion on  her  face.  "I've  been  waiting  such  a 
long  time,"  she  complained  to  one  of  the 
clerks.  "Sorry,  madam,"  he  said,  "but  we 
must  take  our  customers  as  they  come." 
"Wretched  service  1"  the  woman  was  heard  to 
mutter.  "Now,  what  is  it,  madam  ?"  the  clerk- 
asked,  returning  to  her.  "Could  you  tell  me 
how  to  get  to  the  nearest  Broadway  subway 
station?"  she  asked. 


At  a  football  match  the  play  was  very  ex- 
citing, and  the  referee  had  great  difficulty 
with  some  of  the  players,  one  of  whom  he 
ordered  off.  After  this,  when  the  referee 
gave  a  decision  a  little  boy  kept  calling  out, 
"Put  him  off  the  ground.  Jump  on  him. 
Knock  him  about.  He  can't  referee  for  nuts." 
"My  boy,"  said  an  old  man,  "you  mustn't 
speak  like  that.  Your  father  would  be  angry 
if  he  heard  you  talking  like  that."  "Go 
away,"  retorted  the  boy.  "That  was  my 
father  that  was  put  off  the  field  for  arguing 
at  the  referee." 


Among  the  curious  characters  met  by  E.  F. 
Benson,  the  author  of  "Dodo"  and  other  bril- 
liant works,  was  the  eccentric  Mr.  J.  E. 
Nixon,  dean  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Nixon  was  an  odd  man,  a  little  over  five  feet 
tall,  with  an  artificial  right  hand.  In  spite  of 
this  he  played  tennis,  nestling  the  ball  in  the 
crook  of  his  arm,  and  then,  by  a  dextrous 
jerk  of  his  body,  flinging  it  into  the  air  and 
serving  it.     He  would   argue  about  the  most 


FOR  SALE 

The  well-known  Ellwood  Ranch, 
one  of  the  finest  properties  on  the 
coast,  12  miles  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara, stretching  from  ocean  to 
mountains;  about  a  mile  of  ocean 
frontage  with  a  beautiful  beach; 
2050  acres  of  highly  productive 
soil;  a  stream  of  mountain  water 
runs  through  the  ranch,  several 
good  wells.  Magnificently  wooded 
canon  with  all  kinds  of  game.  Wal- 
nuts, lemons,  oranges,  persimmons, 
olives;  bean  and  hay  land,  pasture 
for  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Mag- 
nificent building  sites.  All  neces- 
sary buildings  and  equipment  for 
running  ranch.  This  property  can 
be  purchased  at  this  time  as  a  whole 
for  a  very  low  6gure,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  executors  of  late 
owners  wish  to  make  settlement  of 
the  estates.  For  full  particulars, 
terms  and  other  information  apply  to 

F.  H.  LINGHAM 

10  West  Anapamu  St  :  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


She  was  well  advanced  in  years,  and  had 
always  been  fretful — never  happy  except 
when  she  had  something  to  worry  about. 
Notwithstanding,  she  was  well  liked  by  all  who 
knew  her.  One  day,  to  a  niece  who  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  her  home,  she  said  :  "Ber- 
tha, do  you  know  that  I  believe  I  am  the  most 
even-tempered  woman  in  the  world."  "Why, 
Aunt  Martha,"  said  the  niece  in  unfeigned 
surprise,  "how  you  do  talk  ?''  "Yes,"  she  said, 
"I  believe  I  am  the  most  even-tempered 
woman  in  the  world,  because  I'm  as  mad  as 
the  devil  all  the  time." 


"A  flirt,  am  I?"  exclaimed  Mary  Ann,  un- 
der notice  to  go.  "Well,  I  knows  them  as 
flirt  more  than  I  do,  and  with  less  hexcuse." 
She  shot  a  spiteful  look  at  her  mistress,  and 
added,  "I'm  better  looking  than  you.  More 
'andsome.  'Ow  do  I  know  ?  Your  husband 
told  me  so."  "That  will  do,"  said  her  mis- 
tress frigidly.  "But  I  aint  finished  yet,"  re- 
torted Mary  Ann.  "I  can  give  a  better  kiss 
than  you.  Want  to  know  'oo  told  me  that, 
ma'am  ?"  "If  you  mean  to  suggest  my  hus- 
band  "     "No,  it  wasn't  your  'usband  this 

time,"  said   Mary  Ann.     "It  was  your  chauf- 
feur." 


Yankeeland — that's    where 


Mother  had  taken  Bobby  over  to  play  with 
Cousin  Walter  and  his  dog.  Upon  arriving 
home  Bobby  seemed  quite  discontented.  He 
no  longer  cared  to  play  with  his  new  engine, 
but  decided  that  he  must  have  a  doggie.  Un- 
daunted by  a  first  refusal,  he  kept  nagging 
away  at  mother  unmercifully.  "Why  can't  I 
have  a  dog?  Walter  has  one,"  he  demanded. 
"That's  quite  different,"  explained  mother ; 
"they  live  in  a  fine,  large  home  of  their  own 
and  we  live  in  just  a  small  cramped  apart- 
ment." "Pooh,  that's  nothing,"  airily  replied 
Bobby  ;  "we'll  get  a  dog  that  isn't  too  high- 
toned  and  stuck-up  to  live  in  a  little  flat  like 
this." 


Mr.  Spongedry  came  home  the  other  night 
wet.  Not  externally,  but  internally;  he  had 
in  some  mysterious  manner  become  liquored 
up.  With  uncertain  footsetps  he  climbed  the 
stairs,  with  itchy,  nervous  fingers  he  finally 
managed  to  get  his  clothes  off,  and  with  swim- 
ming head  he  lay  down  in  his  bed,  Mrs. 
Spongedry  had,  however,  heard  his  anti- 
catlike  tread.  Thinking  to  frighten  him,  she 
covered  her  head  with  a  sheet  and  approached 
his  bed.  Spongedry  sat  up  in  bed  and  gazed  in 
wonder  at  the  spook.  "Who  is  that?"  he 
asked.  "I  am  a  ghost,"  came  the  answer 
from  the  sheet.  "Oh,  that's  all  right,  then. 
But  you  did  give  me  a  fright.  I  thought  you 
were  my  wife." 

He  sat  in  a  smoking-car,  a  thin,  hungry- 
looking  man  with  an  inquisitive  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, and  he  had  a  long  nose  which  char- 
acterized his  love  for  poking  into  other 
people's  affairs.  Opposite  him  sat  a  quiet  but 
humorous-looking  man  in  a  loud  suit.  "Go- 
ing far?"  asked  the  long-nosed  individual. 
The  man  addressed  closely  scrutinized  the 
questioner,  summed  him  up,  and  answered 
thus :  "Yes,  I'm  going  to  Land's  End,  and 
further  if  I  can.  I'm  a  commercial  traveler  ; 
my  business  is  to  sell  everything  I  deal  in. 
and  get  orders  for  more.  I  left  New  York 
this  morning  at  8 :15,  but  we  were  nearly 
forty  minutes  late  in  starting.  My  journey 
and  hotel  expenses  will  be  quite  $60.  The 
cigar  I'm  smoking  cost  a  quarter.     My  name 


How  Bill  Went  East. 
A  Legend  of  the  Argonauts. 
'Twas    out    in    California    in    the    days    of    'Forty- 
Nine, 
Two    Yankee    men    were    partners    in    the 

Varden    mine; 
And    Jim    was    right    as    ninepence,    but    poor 
began  to  pine. 
(This    is  gospel,   friend,   I'm   telling  you.) 

When  Bill  had  grown  so  feeble  that  he'd  taken  to 

his    bed, 
One  day  he  called  Jim  to   him  and  "Good-by,  Old 

Pard,"   he  said; 
"You'll    have    to    plant    me    far    from    home" — and 

then    his    spirit   fled. 
(And    Jim    felt   powerful    lonely.) 

Jim    pondered    on    Bill's    words,    and    then    at    last, 

"By   Time,"    said    he, 
"Bill    was    the    squarest   partner   that    I    ever    hope 

to  see. 
I'll    plant    him   back    ii 

he   wants    to    be. 
(That    showed    some    feeling,    didn't    it?) 

Jim    tried    to    send    Bill    homewards    on    a    Yankee 

sailing  ship; 
With    Bill    aboard,    the    sailors    said    they    wouldn't 

make    the    trip; 
The    purser    wouldn't    purse     a     bit,     the    skipper 

wouldn't    skip. 
(A    superstitious  lot,    they    were.) 

But  Jim  was  nothing  daunted,  and   a  sturdy  cask 
he    found. 

He  put  Old  Bill  inside  it,   and  packed  seaweed  all 
around; 

And    soon    Old    Bill    in    this    disguise    for    Yankee- 
land    was   bound. 
(This   may  sound    fishy,    but    it   isn't.) 

That   sailing    ship    beat    round    the    Horn,    through 
storms   that   crossed    her   way; 

She    made   her    port    in    Yankeeland,    though    after 
long  delay; 

And    so   Jim's   cask   in   safety   reached    Bill's    rela- 
tives  one   day. 
(Quite  a  journey  for   Bill,  too.) 

That    very    day    Aunt    Hetty    reached    the    age    of 

eighty-three. 
Her    neighbors    were    assembled    there    to    hold    a 

jamboree; 
They  wondered   what  the  contents  of  the  battered 

cask  might   be. 
("I'm    so    curious,"    remarked    one    lady.) 

Dear     Auntie    Hetty     beamed     on     each     inquiring 

guest. 
"I    think,"     she    said,     "it's    something    from 

nephew  in  the  West; 
He  used  to  tell  of  all  his  aunts  he  liked  Aunt  Het 

the   best." 
"Such    vanity — at    her    age!"    whispered    another 

lady.) 

They    stood    and    speculated    as    to    what    the    cask 

might  hold; 
It  hefted  rather  heavy,  yet  it  seemed  too  light  for 

gold; 
Then,    "Open    it,"    said    Auntie,    and    they    did    as 

they  were  told. 
("A    lot    of    pesky     seaweed,"     complained    one 

man.) 

And  there  sat  Bill  inside  it,  just  as  lifelike  as  you 

please, 
Excepting    that    his    whiskers    hung    a    foot    below 

his    knees. 
"I  swan!"  cried  Auntie  Hetty.     "Will  was  always 

such   a  teasel" 
(She   didn't   faint,    or   anything.) 

Thereafter,    Auntie    Hetty,    since    she    deemed    the 

jest  so  good, 
Rehearsed  with  many  details,  almost  any  time  she 

could, 
How  once,   upon   her  birthday,   she  drew   William 
from  the  wood    .    .    . 
(That   was    Yankee    humor,    folks.) 

— G.   S.   B.   in   Mew   York   Tribune. 
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The  longest  chapter  of  the  New  Testament 
is  the  first  chapter  of  Luke  ;  it  contains  eighty 
verses.  The  shortest  is  I  John,  first  chapter  ; 
it  contains  ten  verses.  The  longest  verse  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  the  ninth  verse  of  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Esther.  It  contains  ninety 
words,  composed  of  426  letters.  The  shortest 
verse  is  the  twenty-fifth  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  I  Chronicles,  consisting  of  twelve 
letters  and  three  words.  The  middle  verse  is 
the  eighth  verse  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eighteenth  Psalm.  The  nineteenth  chapter  of 
II  Kings  and  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  Isaiah 
read  alike.  The  book  of  Job  is  the  oldest  book 
in  the  Bible  and  the  twenty-first  verse  of  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Ezra  contains  all  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  with  the  exception  of 
"J."  The  thirty-fifth  verse,  eleventh  chapter, 
of  St.  John  is  the  shortest  in  the  Bible. 


The  crops  destroyed  by  small  rodents  and 
insects  in  America  would  feed  the  people  of 
Belgium.  The  great  natural  enemies  of  these 
pests  of  the  farmer,  fruit-grower,  and  forester 
are  the  birds. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of  San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the   following   department: 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Fanon 
Burr  and  Mr.  Austin  Tubbs,  son  of  Mrs.  Benja- 
min Brodie  of  Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  Tubbs  and 
his  bride  wilt  reside  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  after 
their  wedding,  which  will  take  place  within  a 
few  days. 

Mrs.  Charles  O'Connor  of  Oakland  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Patricia  O'Connor  Henshaw,  and  Mr.  Carlo 
Morbio,  son  of  Mrs.  Pio  Morbio.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  their  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  M.  Culver  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucille 
Schell,  and  Mr.  Adolpb  Morbio,  son  of  Mrs.  Pio 
Morbio. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Marion  Leigh  Mailliard, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mailliard,  and  Dr. 
Walter  Baldwin  was  solemnized  Monday  evening 
in  St.  Luke's  Church.  Bishop  Nichols  officiated 
at  the  ceremony,  assisted  by  Rev.  Edward  Morgan. 
Miss  Emelie  Tubbs  was  the  maid  of  honor.  The 
bride's  other  attendants  were  Mrs.  Vernon  Skewes- 
Cox,  Mrs.  Charles  Buckingham,  Mrs.  Adolph  Ehr- 
horn,  Mrs.  Somers  Peterson,  Mrs.  J.  Ward  Mail- 
Hard,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Howard  Naftziger.  Little  Miss 
Dorothy  Buckingham  was  the  flower  girl  and 
Master  John  Ward  Mailliard,  Jr.,  was  the  ring- 
bearer.  Dr.  Howard  Naffziger  was  Dr.  Baldwin's 
best  man.  The  ushers  included  Dr.  Edward  Bull, 
Mr.  Philip  Westcott,  Mr.  Vernon  Skewes-Cox,  Mr. 
T.  Ward  Mailliard.  Jr.,  Mr.  George  Roberts,  and 
Dr.  Harold  Hitchcock.  Following  the  services  at 
the  church  a  reception  was  held  at  the  bride's 
home. 

Miss  Helen  Pierce  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
the  Town  and  Country  Club  for  Miss  Mary  Elena 
Macondray. 

Miss  Alice  Requa  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  given  Monday  evening  by  Mr.  and  Mr?.  H_ 
M.  A.  Miller.  Others  at  the  affair  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Francis   Langton,    Miss    Ellita    Adams,    Miss 
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Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Suzanne  de  l'Enclos, 
Miss  Betty  George,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams.  Mr. 
Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  Harris  Carrigan,  Mr.  Howard 
Spreckels,  Mr.  William  Magee,  Mr.  Donald  Ed- 
wards, and  Mr.   Cyril  McXear. 

Mr.  2nd  Mrs.  George  Pope  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  of  New  York  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Flood  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Among  their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  NewhaU,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Murphy.  Miss  Lucille  Thornton  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Frank  Carolan,  and  Colonel  Thornwell  Mullally. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  gave  a  luncheon 
last  week  at  the  Francisca  Cub  for  Mrs.  William 
Babcock.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  George 
Pope,  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt, 
Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Bowers  of  Washington.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin. 
Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr,  Mrs. 
Henry  Dutton,  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs.  Henry 
Scott,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Willis  Walker, 
and    Mrs.    Alfred    Tubbs. 

Miss  Emelie  Tubbs  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Clinton  La 
Montagne.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Alfred 
Oyster^  Mrs.  Harry  Dodge.  Mrs.  Elmer  Jennings, 
Mrs.  Marshall  Madison,  Miss  Ola  Willett,  Miss 
Elizabeth   Oyster,  and  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  entertained  at  luncheon  last 
Tuesday,  complimenting  Mrs.  William  Storey  of 
Chicago. 

Mrs.  Philip  Wales  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Francisca  Club  for  her  sister.  Miss  Lucille 
Thornton  of  New  York.  Among  those  asked  to 
meet  Miss  Thornton  were  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett.  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague,  Mrs. 
Stetson  Winslow.  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  Mrs.  James 
Howell,  Mrs.  Chester  Shepard.  Mrs.  Cullen  Welty, 
Mrs.  Leroy  Nielsen,  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel.  Mrs. 
Lester  Herrick.  Mrs.  Charles  Jossclyn,  Mrs.  Robert 
Oxnard,  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  and  Miss  Au- 
gusta Ames. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hunt  entertained  at  bridge-tea  last 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  William  Dutton  gave  a  dinner  Sunday 
evening  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  entertained  at 
dinner  last  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  Miss 
Thornton. 

Mrs.  William  Storey  of  Chicago  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  Saturday  in  Red- 
wood City  by  Mrs.  Paul  Goodloe. 

Mrs.  Edward  Bosqui  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
for    Mrs.    Charles   Farquharson. 

Dr.  James  Eaves  entertained  more  than  two- 
score  children  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf  and 
Country  Club  Saturday  afternoon  in  honor  of  his 
little  daughter.  Miss  Gloria  Eaves. 

Mrs.  Frank  Judge  was  a  luncheon  hostess  last 
Thursday,  among  her  guests  having  been  Mrs. 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Fullam  Sands. 
Mrs.  Henry  button,  Mrs.  Henry  Flood  of  Wr^li- 
ington.    and    Mrs.    George    Pope. 

Miss  Newell  Bull  gave  a  bridge-tea  last  Thurs- 
day for  Miss  Grace  Andrews  of  Chicago.  Others 
at  the  affair  were  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee.  Miss 
Marian  Wirtner,  Miss  Barbara  Sesnon,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Sesnon,  Miss  Katherine  Bentley,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Stoney,  and  Miss  Laura  Miller. 

Miss  Josephine  Moore  gave  a  luncheon  a  few 
days  ago  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf  and  Country 
Club  for  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar.  Others  at  the 
luncheon  were  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall Madison.  Mrs.  George  Plnckard,  Miss  Mary 
Elena  Macondray.  Miss  Dorothy  Crawford,  Miss 
Lucv  Hanchett.  Miss  Alice  Hanchett,  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Winslow.  and    Miss  Laura   Miller. 

Mr.  r.nd  Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann  entertained 
at  dinner  last  week,  their  guest  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Theodore  Shucking,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Dohrmann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Dill,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Munger.  Mrs.  Inez  Bauer,  and  Dr. 
Walter    Winterberg. 

The  Misses  Katherine  and  Barbara  Sesnon  were 
luncheon  hostesses  Saturday,  complimenting  Mis^ 
Grace  Andrews  of  Chicago.  The  guests  included 
Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Helen  Brack.  Miss  Sally 
Obear,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Wilmotine 
Perdue  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Miss  Jane  Carrigan. 
Miss  Rosalie  Grunbaum.  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee, 
and  Miss  Katherine  Bentley. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  entertained  at  luncheon  Mon- 
day  at  the   St.   Francis,   her   guests   including   Mrs. 
Fentriss  Hill,    Mrs.    Atholl    McBean,    Mrs.   Horace 
Hill.    Mrs.    William    Devereux,    and    Miss    Louise  j 
Boyd. 

Miss  Laura  Miller  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
bridge-tea  given  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Prather  in  Oak- 
land on  Monday.  The  guests  were  Mrs.  Harry 
Miller,  Mrs.  Frank  Stringham.  Mrs.  Richard 
Belcher.  Mrs.  Charles  Wingate,  Miss  Jessie 
Knowles,  Miss  Virginia  Smith,  Miss  Betty  Dow, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss  Marian  Lyman.  Miss 
Alice  Requa.  Miss  Hope  Somerset,  Miss  Allison 
?tone.  Miss  Dorothv  Cawston,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bliss. 

Miss  Margaret  Buckbee  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
for   Miss  Grace  Andrews  of   Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  luncheon 
Saturday  in  Burlingame  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
F.  Ryan  of  New  York  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Flood  of  Washington.  Among  their  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker, 
Mr.  Francis  Carolan,  and  Colonel  Thornwell  Mul- 
lally. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Van  Bergen  gave  a  children's  party 
Saturday  for  Master  Edgar  Van  Bergen,  Jr. 
Among  the  little  guests  were  Miss  Patricia  Tobin, 
Miss  Dorothy  Lyman,  Miss  Cecilia  Bishop,  Miss 
Alice  Murphy,  Miss  Gloria  Van  Bergen,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Murphy,  Miss  Betty  Lyman,  Miss  Yvonne 
Thieriot.  Miss  Ruth  Somers.  M'Ss  Daisy  Parsons, 
Miss  Jean  Wingfield,  Miss  Nancy  Tobin,  Master 
George  Wingfield,  Jr..  Master  Thayer  Mcsser,  Mas- 
ter Samuel  Hopkins.  Master  Alexander  Wilson, 
and   Master  Charles  Thieriot. 


SUPERSTITIONS  OF  RAILROAD  MEN. 


In  keeping  with  his  sailor  brother  of  trans- 
portation, the  old-time  railroad,  man  has  fur- 
nished his  share  of  pet  superstitions  that  are 
still  retained  by  many  present-day  followers 
of  the  colored  semaphore.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  railways  the  railway  man  has  lived  in 
a  continual  atmosphere  of  nerve-tensing-  un- 
certainty while  on  duty.  It's  this  element  of 
chance  and  dealing  with  the  unexpected  that 
has  made  the  average  trainman  even  more 
fatalistic  than  the  sailor  and  served  to  create 
the  great  number  of  superstitions  that  speedily 
took  hold  of  the  old-timer.  Jn  the  imperfect 
light  reflected  along  the  rails  by  the  crude 
kerosene  headlights  of  old-time  locomotives 
much  superstition  relating  to  ghosts  and  other 
apparitions  was  engendered,  wThile  the  imper- 
fect safety  signals  and  devices  contributed 
their  share  of  good  and  bad  luck  omens. 

Trainmen  of  the  old  school  firmly  believed 
it  extreme  bad  luck  if  a  woman  should  be  the 
first  passenger  to  enter  a  train  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  run  and  would  use  even-  ruse  to 
prevent  such  a  sure  indication  of  accident. 
They'd  often  be  observed  making  slow  in- 
quiries about  a  woman's  ticket  or  destination 
in  order  to  detain  her  so  a  masculine  foot 
could  be  the  first  to  ascend  the  steps.  Like- 
wise, they  feared  the  same  result  if  a  cripple 
happened  to  be  the  first  one  aboard,  while  a 
one-armed  man  among  the  passengers  indi- 
cated some  impending  change  in  luck.  A  left- 
handed  engineer  is  still  considered  a  hoodoo 
by  some  trainmen,  and  such  of  them  as  do 
always  insist  upon  being  transferred  to  an- 
other crew. 

Among  many  engineers  it  is  considered  un- 
lucky to  take  an  engine  out  for  its  first  run 
on  Friday,  while  the  number  13  comes  in  for 
its  share  of  suspicion.  Of  course,  few  engine 
drivers  of  today  put  much  belief  in  such  a 
superstition,  yet  there  is  still  a  hesitancy  to 
disobey  the  old-time  tradition  whenever  it  can 
be  avoided.  There  is  a  famous  story  passed 
down  among  the  men  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  concerning  a  certain  master 
mechanic  who  defied  the  Friday  and  13  hoo- 
doos  by  sending  out  a  new  locomotive  num- 
bered 13  for  its  first  trip  on  Friday.  His 
greatest  difficulty  was  in  getting  a  crew  for 
the  supposedly  ill-fated  engine,  for  he  would 
not  allow  the  customary  "good  luck"  broom- 
stick or  horseshoe  to  be  carried  in  the  cab. 

However,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  men  in 
general,  the  luck  was  against  the  omen-fight- 
ing master  mechanic,  for  the  locomotive 
proved  so  eccentric  that  it  would  stall  most 
unexpectedly  on  the  easiest  grades.  Its  ca- 
reer, and  the  test  as  well,  was  ended  when  it 
jumped  into  the  Potomac  River  while  return- 
ing without  cars  to  Baltimore.  Then  the  tale 
goes  on  to  state  that  it  was  hauled  out  of  the 
water,  thoroughly  rebuilt,  given  another  num- 
ber, and  ever  afterward  was  one  of  the  most 
dependable  locomotives  on  the  entire  system. 
Express  messengers,  baggage  men,  mail 
clerks,  and  various  minor  employees  who  have 
to  work  on  speedy  passenger  trains  some- 
times have  pet  superstitions,  many  of  the 
mail  clerks  carrying  a  good  luck  charm  in  the 
form  of  a  frayed  piece  of  mail  bag.  Express 
messengers  and  baggage  men  place  a  great 
deal  of  significance  in  what  is  allotted  to  their 
cars  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  loaded, 
while  even  the  passengers  in  the  cars  behind 
may  have  some  of  their  number  hopefully  de- 
pending upon  certain  talismans  or  signs  to 
bring  them  good  luck  on  the  journey.  But 
when  it  comes  right  down  to  facts,  we  find 
that  the  average  railroad  man  or  other  per- 
son usually  follows  superstition  as  a  matter 
of  habit,  after  the  custom  has  been  passed 
down  to  him  from  those  who  once  actually 
believed  that  signs  and  charms  controlled  our 
daily  lives. 


A  majority  of  New  York  shipyards  have 
granted  a  reduction  of  12j^  per  cent,  in  the 
cost  of  repairs   to   government   vessels. 


People  old  enough  to  remember  the  civil 
war  are  able  to  recall  the  fact  that  after 
the  close  of  that  conflict  it  was  difficult  and 
often  impossible  to  obtain  coffee.  Various 
substitutes  were  used,  such  as  parched  rye, 
but  one  that  was  commonly  utilized  in  Wash- 
ington and  many  other  cities  was  sweet  po- 
tatoes. The  latter  were  first  roasted  and 
allowed  to  burn  somewhat  on  the  outside. 
Then  they  were  mashed  in  water  and  boiled. 
The  water  was  thus  transformed  into  coffee, 
by  no  means  so  unpalatable  as  might  be  im- 
agined. Sugar  in  those  days  cost  25  cents 
a  pound.  But  the  sweet  potato  coffee  re- 
quired no  sugar,  and  so  was  an  economical 
drink. 


Rhodesia  is  doing  its  bit  toward  the  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors.  It  has  set  aside 
five  hundred  thousand  acres  which  is  allotted 
free  of  charge  to  approved  settlers  from  over- 
seas. 


HOMELIKE  APARTMEXT,  unfurr.ished 
or  partly  furnished,  clean  and  sunny,  de- 
sired by  business  woman  with  best  refer- 
ences. Just  rental,  walking  distance,  per- 
manent. Address  Box  "H."  Argonaut, 
207  Powell  Street,   San  Francisco. 


A  Memorial  toWiliiam  Dallam  Amies. 

On  Charter  Day  a  tribute  was  paid  in 
Berkeley  to  the  memory  of  the  late  William 
Dallam  Arraes  by  the  Players  Club  of  San 
Francisco,  the  local  dramatic  organization 
with  whose  aims  Mr.  Armes  always  felt  the 
greatest  sympathy.  The  tribute  took  the  form 
of  a  memorial  chair  at  the  Greek  Theatre, 
and  Professor  Thomas  Sanford,  representing 
the  university,  Haig  Patigian,  representing 
the  Bohemian  Club,  of  which  Ames  was  a 
member,  and  Albert  H.  Eliott  gave  eloquent 
and  feeling  discourses  in  praise  of  the  high 
standards,  the  ability,  and  generosity  of  senti- 
ment of  the  man  who  served  so  faithfully  and 
with  such  untiring  zeal  as  director  of  the 
Greek  Theatre  and  chairman  of  the  music 
and  dramatic  committee  of  the  University 
of   California. 

Miss  Ruth  St.  Denis  placed  a  wreath  on 
the  chair  from  the  University  English  Club, 
and  messages  expressing  approval  of  the 
memorial  were  read  from  Margaret  Anglin, 
William  Faversham,  Walter  Damrosch,  Wil- 
liam Crane,  and  other  prominent  players. 


THE  PALACE  HOTEL 

for 


s 


ervice 

atisfaction 
miles 


A  wonderfully  effective 
combination 


Management  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  i  i  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 

Mauser 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  the  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booths  for  Ladies 


FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

New  Quality  Luncheon 

228  GRANT  AVENUE 

THIRD  FLOOR        TAKE  ELEVATOR 

Phone  Dougl&s  4423 
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(VRE  YOU 


PHONE 


OU       t\ 

Moving  I  "  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  -  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


nth   Mr.    and    Mrs.    George 
Derby    have    taken 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Where abouta. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
nts to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
i  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  left  for  New 
rk  last  week.  They  will  sail  for  Europe  within 
Few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  left  for  the  At- 
tic coast  last  Wednesday.  They  will  return  to 
n    Francisco   in    May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishbacker  are  enjoying 
jisit   in    Southern    California. 

.Mrs.  Joseph  Howard  has  returned  to  San  Mateo 
>m  Boston. 

Miss  Grace  Andrews  left  Monday  for  Chicago, 
ere  she  resides  after  a  month's  visit  in  San 
ancisco  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Eentley  and 
ss    Katherine    Bentley. 

Mrs.  Benno  Hart  and  Miss  Constance  Hart  have 
mrned  from  a  visit  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Mrs.    Piatt    Kent    has    returned    from    a    trip    to 
nta   Barbara,   where   Mr.   and   Mrs.    Folger  have 
cen  a  house  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Steinhart  spent  the  week- 
i  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  spent  the  oast 
:ek  in  town  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Ehrhorn  of  Pasadena  have 
en  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Dickson  in 
Ivedere,  Mrs.  Ehrhorn  having  come  north  to  be 

attendant  at  the  marriage  last  Monday  of  Mis? 
arian  Leigh  Mailliard  and  Dr.  Walter  Baldwin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Ehrman  have  returned 
j'ro   a  trip  to   Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  will  spend  the 
mmer  in  Mrs.  Chauncey  Penoyer's  house  in  Bur- 
igame. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Morgan  has  purchased  the  resi- 
nce  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  Browne  in  San 
ateo. 

Miss    Beatrice    Stahl   returned   last   week  to    San 
■ancisco,  after  a  long  absence  in  the  East. 
Mrs.  William  Miller  Graham  and  Miss  Geraldine 
raham     of     Santa     Barbara     have     returned     to 
mthern  California  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Frank  Ames  have  taken  a   house 

San  Mateo  for  the  summer  months. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe,  Jr.,  and  her  children  are 
siting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Folger  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Mr.    and  Mrs.    E.    O.    McCormick  have   returned 

Santa  Cruz,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Fran- 
sco. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Perry    Eyre    have    opened    their 
luntry  place  at  Menlo  Park  for  the  summer. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Jayne  has  been  visiting  Captain  and 
>s.  John  Ellicott  at  Mare  Island. 

General  Leonard  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  Tues- 
*y  in  San  Francisco.  His  son,  Mr.  Osborn  Wood, 
ho  has  been  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Southern 
alifornia,  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  Archibald  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Butler  Breeden  who  has  been  living  at  the 
urlingame  Club  for  several  months,  has  taken 
>ssession  of  her  new  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shafter  Howard  have  been  spend- 
ig  several   days   in   Santa   Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  La  Boyteaux  and  the 
jsses  Emily  and  Elizabeth  La  Boyteaux  will  sail 
ir  Europe  in  May  to  spend  the  summer. 

Miss  Betty  George  and  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett 
we  returned  from  a  trip  to  Carmel. 

Mrs.  William  Porter,  who  has  been  traveling 
iroad  for  several  weeks,  is  en  route  to  San  Fran- 
sco  to  join  Mr.  Hugh  Porter. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hawkins  of  Hollister  is  visiting 
(r.  and  Mrs.  John  Wright. 

Mrs.  Hancock  Banning  of  Los  Angeles  is  spend- 
ig  several   days   in    San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler  of  New  York  and 

leir  sons   arrived  the  close   of  the  week  in   Ross 


to    remain   until    May 
Moore. 

Captain    and    Mrs.    Richard 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont. 

Miss  Alice  Hicks  is  spending  the  holidays  with 
Mrs.  Frank  Hicks  in  Los  Augeles. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  Europe. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Erskinc-Bolst  have  returned 
to  Southern  California,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San 
Francisco  and  San  Mateo. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  spent  the  week-end  in  San 
Mateo  with  Mr.  and   Mrs.    Corbett   Moody. 

Captain  Purcell  Jones  has  returned  to  New 
York    from   abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kendall  of.  Santa  Bar- 
bara will  return  next  month  from  France,  where 
they  have  been  spending  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin  arrived  last  week 
from  New  York.  They  are  at  their  country  place 
in   Easton. 

Miss  Miriam  Ebright  is  spending  the  Easter 
holidays  with   Dr.  and  Mrs.    George   Ebright. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Harold  Philip  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Burlingame,  after  spending  some 
months  in   the  city. 

Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox  has  accompanied  the 
Countess  des  Boullets  from  London  to  the  south 
of  France  and  is  now  at  Monte  Carlo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Morley  Jackson  of  Tacoma, 
Washington,  are  visiting  in  San  Francisco  and 
stopping  at  the  St.  Francis.  They  are  accompa- 
nied by  their  sons,  Robert  and  Emery*.  Mr.  Jack- 
son is  president  of  the  National  Bank  at  Tacoma. 

Included  among  those  registered  at  Hotel  Oak- 
land are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hampton  De  Ruth,  who 
have  taken  up   permanent  residence   at  this   hotel. 

Arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  include  Dr.  Henry 
Viets,  Portland;  Mr.  H.  G.  Reynolds,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dewes,  Chicago;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hooker,  Jr.,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut; Mr.  George  M.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Bert  Erd- 
man,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Enggass,  De- 
troit; Mr.  Chester  F.  Cannon,  Sacramento;  Mr.  J. 
C.  Deagan,  Chicago;  Dr.  and  Grant  S.  Hicks,  Ta- 
coma; Mr.  Otto  Stahl,  New  York;  Mr.  L.  Daven- 
port, Spokane;  Mr.  Karl  Pfitsch,  New  York;  Mr. 
T.  S.  Galbraith,  Tacoma;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  P. 
Kean,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Evans, 
Detroit;  Mr.  Frank  E.  GorrcII,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Those  registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel  include 
Mr.  Stanley  H.  Barrows,  Chicago;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Mooers,  Mr.  W.  A.  Eenson,  Mr.  George  S.  Lee, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McGregor,  New  York;  Mr. 
W.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  Winnipeg;  Mr.  H.  A.  Plow, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  Mr.  Willis  H.  Plunkett,  Phoenix, 
Arizona;  Mr.  A.  J.,  Mr.  R.  C,  Mr.  Edward  B., 
and  Mr.  P.  F.  Morley,  Saginaw,  Michigan;  Dr. 
Malcolm  Douglas,  New  York;  Mr.  F.  W.  Wardel, 
Chicago;  Mr.  J.  W.  Knight,  Mr.  R.  E.  Allen. 
Provo,  Utah;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hughes,  Seattle; 
Mrs.    Stanley  Field,  Chicago. 

Included  in  the  guests  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  O'Kane,  Shanghai,  China; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Hardee,  Borneo;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warren  Manley.  Shanghai;  Mr.  Charles  F.  Eking- 
ton,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Charles  Evern,  Sydney, 
Australia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Shearer,  Spokane; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  McCurdy,  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts; Mr.  G.  K.  King,  Red  Bluff;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  E.  George,  Sacramento;  Mr.  C.  E.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  R.  E.  Hayes,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  H.  H. 
Deighton  and  family,  Park  City,  Vermont;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  O.  Baker,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Mrs.  C. 
J.  Sherwood,  San  Jose;  Mr.  A.  A.  Williamson, 
New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Walker,  Fred- 
ericton,    New    Brunswick. 


ENGLISH  CASEMENTS;    WINDOWS 
/or  Banks.Offices,  Schools,  Hospitals,  etc. 

CRITTALL 

Steel 
Casement* 

for  substantial,  artistic 
buildings 
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Coast  Representatives 
J.  E.  DWAN,  Los  Angeles 
WATERHO USE- WILCOX  CO..  San  Francisco 
J.  McCRAKEN,  Portland,  Ore. 
F.T.CROWE  &  CO.,  Tacoma.  Wash. 
F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Crittall  Casement  Window  Co. 

Kunfadmers,  DETROIT      -      Manor  Works,  BRAiNTREE,  Eoglud 


Riley's  Literary  Joke. 
In  the  budding  days  of  his  career  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  the  poet,  thought  he  de- 
served from  magazine  editors  more  attention 
than  he  received.  He  declared  that  his  true 
name  had  a  fatal  lack,  the  lack  of  the  "poetic 
ring."  One  day  he  confided  to  J.  Oscar  Hen- 
derson, manager  of  a  Kokomo,  Indiana,  news- 
paper, that  "J.  W.  Riley"  could  write  verse 
equal  to  that  of  the  great  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Henderson  agreed. 

Riley  was  running  a  newspaper  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Anderson.  The  two 
journalists  frequently  saw  each  other;  so  they 
put  their  heads  together  and  evolved  a  plan. 
The  poet  wrote  in  Poe  style  a  production 
which  he  labeled  "Leonainie."  An  expert  pen- 
man, supplied  with  an  example  of  Poe's  hand- 
writing, transcribed  Riley's  verse  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  an  old  dictionary  and  signed  the 
initials  "E.  A.   P." 

The  two  conspirators  found  another,  a 
butcher,  who  was  to  tell  how  he  had  dis- 
covered the  book  while  he  was  waiting  at  the 
home  of  a  friend.  The  story  bore  a  close  re- 
semblance to  Irving's  account  of  Knicker- 
bocker. The  book  had  belonged  to  the  friend's 
grandfather,  who  lived  near  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  kept  a  hotel.  A  dissipated 
young  man  had  occupied  a  room  one  night, 
vanished  without  paying  his  bill,  but  had  left 
the  poem  inscribed  on  the  flyleaf  of  the  dic- 
tionary. 

When  Henderson  published  "Leonainie" 
and  the  story  of  its  finding,  American  and 
English  critics  accepted  it  as  a  genuine  -com- 
position by  the  departed  genius.  When  the 
truth  finally  came  out,  Riley  was  severely  cen- 
sured as  an  impostor,  and  so  he  was ;  but 
many  persons  stoutly  maintained  Poe's  au- 
thorship and  called  the  Hoosier  poet  an  in- 
terloper. 

"I  wrote  it,  but  I  did  not,"  the  father  of 
the  faked  verse  said,  "and  I  am  a  liar  any 
way  you  put  it." 

-«•»■ 

An  American  army  officer  in  Paris  has  had 
his  rent  doubled  in  a  year  and  yet  is  paying 
less  than  when  he  first  occupied  the  flat.  The 
rate  of  exchange  explains  the  situation. 


BANKERS  AND  READJUSTMENT. 

"All  the  time  it's  something  different 
again."  And  meanwhile  business  in  store  and 
mill  and  factory  is  going  on  as  though  the 
day  were  a  century  long.  Only  the  forward 
looking — and  they  are  few — listen  for  the 
rumblings  of  readjustment.  One  of  the  largest 
retail   establishments   in   Indiana  writes: 

"We  are  selling  merchandise,  stacks  of  it, 
at  prices  (and  profits)  we  never  dreamed  of. 
How  long  will  it  last?  We  wish  it  might  go 
on  forever,  but  it's  got  to  come  to  an  end 
some  time.  We  are  always  wondering 
when  ?" 

As  a  partial  answer  to  the  query,  how  would 
it  do  to  consult  the  barometric  banker  ? 
What  is  his  attitude  toward  the  present  situa- 
tion? 

We  know  what  are  you  thinking  (if  not  say- 
ing) about  the  banker.  Since  time  was,  no 
other  class  has  been  so  "cussed  out"  by  the 
"peepul."  It  was  of  a  board  of  bank  di- 
rectors that  the  lawyer  said :  "I  came  ex- 
pecting to  find  tempered  steel,  but  it  was 
pretty  much  all  pig-iron."  Even  so,  there  are 
a  few  of  your  confreres  in  the  (nicknamed) 
"marts  of  trade"  who  are  not  exactly  Damas- 
cus blades.  The  words  "pussy-footer"  and 
"safety-shooter"  as  applied  to  bankers  some- 
times occur  to  the  inconsequential  and  the  in- 
judicious. But  apprehension  may  be  born  ot 
wisdom  quite  as  surely  as  of  timidity.  Here's 
another  thing.  It  is  a  gossipy  rumor  that  in 
our  local  House  of  the  Masses,  where  home- 
grown and  imported  Trotzkys  detonate,  there 
is  a  map  of  Detroit  with  double  zeroes  marked 
against  all  the  bank  sites.     Think  it  over. 

But,  to  coin  a  phrase,  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  passion  of  the  banker's  business  life,  his 
raison  d'etre  (this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment)  is  to  preserve  a 
stable  equilibrium  in  the  business  world.  That 
state  of  balance  in  which  a  disturbed  body 
tends  quickly  to  readjust  itself  to  its  original 
position.  That's  what  the  banker  works  to 
get  and  maintain — stability.  Disturbance  is 
to  him  "anathema,  maranatha" — the  top-notch 
in  curses.  As  a  journalist  is  vulgarly  said  to 
require  a  "snoot  for  news,"  the  banker  re- 
quires a  snoot  for  disturbances.  He  scents 
them  while  yet  they  are  a  great  way  off.  It's 
his  business  and  so  it's  a  good  thing  to  find 
out  what  he  thinks  of  the  present  outlook. 

The  Chicago  Federal  Reserve  Bank  issued 
last  week  a  report  on  business  conditions  in 
the  Seventh  District.  The  seventh,  it  will  be 
remembered,  includes  Detroit,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, etc.  The  report  was  only  cheerful  in 
a  tepid  way.     Here  are  some  of  the  gems : 

"With  the  financial  markets  reflecting  the 
accumulated  burdens  of  the  last  five  years ; 
with  security  values  quoted  on  the  established 
exchanges  readjusting  to  higher  money  rates, 
and  with  foreign  exchange  unprecedentedly 
low,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be 
apprehension. 

"There  is  a  possibility  of  European  coun- 
tries taking  advantage  of  the  international  ex- 
change situation  and  becoming  'competitors 
with  their  products  in  our  own  markets  and 
underselling  the  American  manufacturer. 
Necessarily  this,  if  it  becomes  general,  will 
tend  to  lower  prices  and  if  continued  for  any 
length  of  time  would  curtail  manufacturing 
operations. 

"Loans  to  the  grain  and  milling  trade  are 
still  at  peak.  On  account  of  the  car  situa- 
tion grain  has  not  moved  as  freely  as  usual 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

"The  working  man  continues  to  spend  his 
money  lavishly.  Labor  is  scarce  and  restive." 
There  you  have  the  bankers'  views.  Note 
how  neatly  a  variety  of  subjects  are  warningly 
touched  upon.  Securities,  foreign  exchange, 
possible  European  competition,  inadequate 
transportation,   labor,   and  thriftlessness. 

Don't  think  that  when  the  prices  on  milk 
and  bread  and  eggs  and  butter  come  down, 
wages  will  automatically  follow.  Wages  will 
never  automatically  return  to  their  former 
levels.  "Bricklayers  capable  of  laying  2000 
or  more  bricks  in  a  day,  and  laying  1200  to 
1500  when  they  got  $5  a  day,  are  now  laying 
700  bricks  a  day  on  a  wage  of  from  $8  to 
$10."      But    that's    another    story. 

You'd  better  hedge  on  your  orders  for 
men's  hats  to  sell  at  $12  and  upwards  and  on 
silk  shirts  at  $20.  Those  silk  stockings  which 
the  dining-room  girls  at  the  Commercial 
House  bought  last  year  at  $8  per  pair  will  cost 
them  $12  this  year.  Pass  them  up.  Skin  your 
stock  down.  Get  your  debts  cleared  off  to 
the  penny.  Go  lightly  in  your  orders.  It  has 
been  a  sellers'  market  long  enough.  Help  to 
make  it  a  buyers'  market  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  yourself. 

You  are  to  consider  that  the  dollar,  almost 
done  to  death  along  with  the  ruble  and  the 
mark  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  shows  signs 
of  coming  back.  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch  told  a 
congressional  committee  the  other  day  that  in 
his  opinion  production  had  proceeded  almost 
far  enough  to  affect  the  cost  of  living  favor- 
ably. He  said  further :  "The  hoarders  and 
profiteers  will  know  this  some  time  before 
you  do." 

Right  now  the  bankers  are  staging  a  small 
panic  of  their  own.  They  vision  the  second 
coming  of  the  crucified   dollar — as  a   disturb- 


Tea  Tales 


a  e  s  i  s 
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"I  know  a  secret." 

"Oh,  tell  me!" 

"No-o,  I  couldn't." 

"Just  give  me  a  little  hint.  Is 
it  going  to  be  a  party  ?" 

"Sort  of." 

"Here  in  the  Sun  Lounge  ?  " 

"Well,  yes." 

"When?" 

"Well.  I'll  tell  you  that  much. 
It's  on  Tuesday,  April  5th." 

"Now,  let's  see.  It  couldn't  be 
a  dance  or  a  dinner  —  Oh,  I 
know!  It's  a  tea!  Now  tell  me 
about  it." 

"You'll  never  let  on  that  I  told 
you?  Well,  May's  going  to  in- 
vite four  of  us  to  the  Bridge  Tea 
the  Whitcomb  is  giving  on  the 
5th  of  April.  Won't  that  be 
fan!" 

Bridge  Tea,  April  5th 

in  the  Sun  Lounge  at  2:30 

Tea  service  fifty  cents 

Make  reservations  in  advance. 


otelMiitcomb 

AT  CIVIC    CENTER. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


J.jfjj.Y^Ln  Horne,   }A%^\ 


ance.  They  are  right.  It  will  be  disturbing. 
By  foresight  and  prudence  and  common  sense 
try  to  discount  the  near  future. — Detroit  Sat- 
urday Night. 

■*•» 

The  Serbian  melodies  are  solemn  and  im- 
pressive, and  have  a  strong  affinity  with  their 
church  music.  The  Hungarian  songs,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  vitality  and  impetuosity  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  They  are  mostly  in 
two-four  time,  but  both  the  rhythms  and  the 
time  change  continually,  and  the  music  is  full 
of  pauses  at  effective  moments  and  of  modu- 
lations into  unexpected  keys,  which  correspond 
to  constant  changes  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
songs,  from  deep  sorrow  to  wild  hilarity  of 
satire.  The  "Hungarian  Melodies,"  by  Fran- 
cis Korbay,  contain  very  fine  examples  of  such 
music,  and  the  accompaniments  of  the  songs 
in  this  collection  are  beautifully  and  thor- 
oughly adapted  to  the  melodies.  In  few  coun- 
tries has  music  formed  so  vital  a  part  of  the 
national  life  as  in  Germany.  It  is  therefore 
not  strange  that  the  German  volkslieder 
should  treat  of  ordinary  everyday  life  and  of 
the  deeper  emotions  rather  than  of  violent 
and  constant  changes  of  feeling.  The  volks- 
lieder have  usually  a  smali  compass ;  they 
move  either  by  step  or  within  the  limits  of  a 
simple  chord;  for  this  reason  they  can  gener- 
ally be  harmonized  by  the  use  of  the  tonic 
and  dominant  chords,  especially  as  they  al- 
most invariably  use  our  ordinary  major  scale. 
It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  owing  to  their  influence 
that  this  scale  and  its  characteristic  harmonies 
became  so  strong  a  factor  in  modern  music. 
The  German  songs  show  love  of  nature  and  of 
country — many  sing  of  the  "Schoner  Wald"  or 
of  the  mountains,  of  the  delight  of  "wandern" 
and  of  return  to  the  "heimat." 


The  war  brought  about  great  changes  in  the 
condition  of  women  in  Greece.  Only  within 
the  last  five  years  have  women  been  employed 
in  the  government  offices  in  that  country,  in 
banks,  and  even  on  the  street  railways.  The 
employment  of  so  many  women  in  business 
and  industry  has  given  strength  to  the  move- 
ment known  as  the  Socialist  Feminist  party, 
which  aims  to  unite  women  industrially  as 
well  as  politically.  Numerically,  however,  this 
party  is  much  smaller  than  the  Greek 
Women's  League  for  Equal  Rights,  which  was 
organized  several  years  ago  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  ballot  for  the  women 

of  Greece. 

«— 

The  cocoanut  palm  supplies  all  the  needs  of 
the  natives  of  the  South  Seas.     The  leaves  of 
the    tree    when    young   are    eaten,    whe: 
woven    into    clothes,    baskets,    bedding, 
hats,    and    thatch.      Spears,    arrows,    brc 
torches,  and  paddles  are  made  of  the  r:' 
the  older  leaves  while  the  flowers  yield  v 
sugar,  and  vinegar.     The  fruit  yields  food,    * 
matting,    and   cord. 
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FOR  INVESTMENT 

of 

PERSONAL  OR  TRUST  FUNDS 

we  offer 


7% 


i  amounts  of  $1000 
=  SECURED  BY  — 


First  Mortgage  on 
California   Farms 

producing  an  ample  income  to  repay 
the  mortgage 

WILLIAM  R.  STA.ATS 
COMPANY 

477  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telephone  Kearny  301 
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KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  OSet 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Franclsoo 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Do  you  drink?"  "No."  "Then  hold  this 
quart  while  I  tie  my  shoestring." — Lyre. 

"Your  new  stenog  is  a  beauty.  Can  she 
spell?"    "Does  it  matter?" — Kansas  City  Star. 

"Well,  why  don't  ycu  divorce  him?"  "Aw, 
he  couldn't  pay  enough  alimony  to  make  it 
worth  while." — Judge. 

The  Bride — Edgar!  Are  you  yawning  be- 
cause I  did  or  because  the  girl  over  there 
did  ? — Dartmouth  Jack-o'-Lantem. 

Cop — Hey,  where  you  going?  Don't  you 
know  this  is  a  one-way  street?  Abe  (in  new 
car) — Veil,  I'm  only  going  one  vay,  aint  it? 
—Life. 

"To  what  do  you  attribute  the  success  of 
your  magazine?"  "We  don't  print  uplift 
stuff  of  any  nature." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Prospective  Customer — Thought  you  had 
slashed  prices?  Clothing  Salesman — We  have. 
Prospective  Customer — With  a  safety  razor? 
— Buffalo  Express. 

Mother — Poor  Jimmy  is  so  unfortunate. 
Caller — How's  that?  Mother — During  the 
track  meet  he  broke  one  of  the  best  records 
they  had  in  college. — Tar  Baby. 

"What  was  the  excitement  down  the 
street?"  "Oh,  a  man  in  a  reverie  ran  into  a 
woman  in  a  tantrum."  "Were  the  machines 
badly  damaged?" — Boston   Transcript. 

Stella — I'm  going  to  get  a  Hudson  seal. 
May — But  your  appetite  is  developing !  I  can 
remember  when  you  were  daffy  about  Colum- 
bia   River   salmon. — Cartoons   Magazine. 

Psychology  Professor — An  increase  of  sugar 
in  the  blood  causes  greater  emotional  in- 
tensity. Fresh — Is  that  why  we  take  a  box  of 
candy  when  we  call  on  our  girls? — Sun  Dial. 

Matron — A  very  horrid  scar  you  have  on 
your  face,  my  wounded  hero !  Veteran  Great 
War — Yes,  ma'am.  That's  what  I  git,  ma'am, 
for  tryin'  to  shave  with  a  safety  razor. — 
Pelican. 

Marjorie — Why  didn't  you  give  Henry  a 
hand  when  his  car  broke  down,  instead  of 
hurrying  by  the  way  you  did?  Mr.  Got? — 
Give  him  a  hand?  Good  Lord,  I  sold  him  the 
car. — Judge. 

Fond  Wife — What  are  you  thinking  so  hard 
about,  Bill  ?  Husband  (just  elected  member 
for  Rabbitvale  by  a  majority  of  live) — Maria, 
I  was  just  wondering  how  this  misgoverned 


Facts  and  Suggestions 

The  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  are  probably  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  west  of  New  York  City. — THAT'S  A 
FACT. 

If  you  possess  any  Liberty  Bonds,  stocks,  insurance  poli- 
cies, deeds,  wills  or  other  valuable  papers,  keep  them  in  the 
Crocker   Safe   Deposit   Vaults.— THAT'S   PROTECTION. 

You  can  rent  a  box  in  these  vaults  any  business  day 
between  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  for  as  low  as  $4  a  vear. — 
THAT'S   REASONABLE. 

Indifference  to  a  vital  necessity  can  not  be  excused  on 
the  plea  of  economy.— THAT'S  WISDOM. 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  most  complete,  up-to-date  and 
convenient  place  in  San  Francisco  to  keep  your  valuable 
papers,  documents,  etc.,  YOU  will  rent  a  box  in  the  Crocker 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults.— THAT'S  COMMON  SENSE. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


Crocker  Building 


Post  and  Market  Sts. 


UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


country  will  get  on  without  me  when  I'm  dead. 
— Sydney  Bulletin. 

Seedy  One — What  does  a  bath  cost?  At- 
tendant— Twenty  cents.  You  can  have  twelve 
tickets  for  $2.  Seedy  One — Twelve !  Say,  I 
aint  askin'  to  be  a  life  subscriber. — Stock- 
holm Kasper. 

Bacon — Saw  you  walking  on  the  railroad 
track  yesterday.  Don't  you  think  that  is  dan- 
gerous ?  Egbert — Not  as  dangerous  as  the 
streets.  You  know,  automobiles  are  not  al- 
lowed on  the  railroad  tracks. — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

"Sambo,  I  don't  understand  how  you  can 
do   all   your   work  so   quickly,    and   so   well." 


"I'll  tell  yuh  how  'tis,  boss.  I  sticks  de  ma 
ob  enthusiasm  to  de  fuse  ob  energy — and 
natchurally  explodes,  I  does." — Nashville  T 
n esse  can. 

Husband — What !  No  dinner  ?  Whei 
the  cook  ?  Wife — At  the  movies.  She  ab 
lutely  refused  to  put  on  the  soup  until  st 
seen  this  week's  installment  of  the  serial 
Parts  L'lllustration. 

"I  see  it  is  claimed  that  contented  cc 
give  better  mnk."  "Yes,  and  happy  h 
yield  finer  pork  products.  Everything  is  te 
ing  in  that  direction.  It  is  only  the  consur 
who  is  discontented." — Louisville  Court 
Journal. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
McCoppin  and   Market 
Lombard  and  Van  Ness 
Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  &  Ocean  Ave. 
Pine  and   Van   Ness 
25th  and  Valencia 
Mission  and  Otis 
Golden  Gate  and  Divisadero 
Scott  and  Fell 
4th  Ave.  and  Geary 
3d  and  Brannan 

Columbus  Ave.   and   Grover  Place 
Post  and  Mason 
Fifth  Ave.  and   California 
Mission  and  Spear 
Post  and  Larkin 
Mission  and   School   St.    (Colma) 


OAKLAND 
Broadway   and  Water 
21st  and   Broadway 
25  th  and  Telegraph 
35th    and    Foothill   Boulevard 
14th  and  Harrison 
620  Lakeshore  Avenue 
25th  and  Broadway 
12th  and  Webster 
East  19th  St.  and  Park  Boulevard 
30th   and    San  Pablo 
East  14th  St.  and  24th  Avenue 
College  Avenue  and  Broadway 

ALAMEDA 

Encinal  and  Central  Avenue 

BERKELEY 

Shattuck  and  Haste 


SAN    RAFAEL 

4th  St.  and  Petaluma  Avenue 

BURLINGAME 

Park    Road    and    Peninsula    Avenue 

(State  Highway) 

SAN   MATEO 

3d   St.   and   State  Highway 

HAYWARD 

A    and    Boulevard 

LOS  GATOS 

Santa  Cruz  and  Elm  Sts. 

NAPA 

3d  St.  at  Bridge 

SUNNYVALE 
San  Jose  and   Mt.   View-Saratogo    Rd. 


vicinity  ot  San  Francisco, 
Greases: 

SAN  JOSE 
The  Alameda  and  Stockton  Ave. 
11th  St.  and  Santa  Clara  Ave. 
Alameda  and  'Wilson    Ave. 
1st  and   Margaret  Sts. 
S.  Market  &  W.  San  Salvador  Sts. 
Market  and  San  Carlos  Sts. 
5th   and    Santa    Clara 

FRESNO 
Broadway  and  Kern  Sts. 
Broadway  and   Stanislaus  Sts. 
A  and  Fresno  Sts. 
Broadway  St.  and  Ventura  Ave. 
Divisadero  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SACRAMENTO 
12th  and  I  Sts.        13th  and  L  Sts. 
2d  and  L  Sts.  16th  and  K  Sts. 

10th  and  O  Sts.      30th  and  P  Sts. 


ASK    FOR   ASSOCIATED    SCRIP    BOOKS 
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The  Promotion  Movement. 

Northern  California  has  undoubtedly  suffered  from 
lack  of  advertisement,  and  since  this  lack  is  about  to 
be  remedied  we  need  not  inquire  too  closely  into  its 
causes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Eastern  visitors  have  been  taught  to  identify  Cali- 
fornia with  its  southern  cities.  The  public  can  be 
taught  to  believe  almost  anything  by  persistent  asser- 
tions, and  it  may  be  frankly  conceded  that  Southern 
California  has  substantial  attractions  that  ought  not  to 
be  depreciated  and  that  are  not  likely  to  be  overlooked. 
But  this  is  not  quite  a  question  of  competition.  North- 
ern California  need  do  no  more  than  state  the  exact 
facts  without  either  boasts  or  exaggeration.  Nor  need 
there  be  any  invidious  comparisons.  She  has  climate, 
scenery,  and  an  unmatched  productivity.  She  has 
everything  that  the  most  exacting  tourist  can  demand, 
and  in  vast  variety.  And  she  has  natural  resources  that 
have  hardly  been  estimated.  If  there  has  been  any  lack 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  Easterners  and  for- 
eigners it  is  due  to  a  corresponding  lack  of  energy  on 
the  part  of  our  own  people.  A  clear  and  vivid  state- 
ment of  fact  that  shall  be  free  from  all  the  wiles  of  the 
promoter  will  be  enough  to  turn  the  tide  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  this  ought  to  be  done  with  all  the  energy  at 
our  command. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  recognize  that  material 
conditions  do  not  cover  the  whole  field  of  desirability. 


Good  government  has  a  drawing  power  in  every  way 
equal  to  that  of  scenery,  climate,  and  economic  advan- 
tages. Without  good  government  there  may  still  be  a 
certain  appeal  to  the  tourist  intent  only  upon  a  few 
weeks  of  pleasure,  but  the  home  maker  and  the  investor 
look  more  deeply  into  the  conditions  under  which  they 
will  have  to  live  and  work.  They  ask  for  immunity 
against  reckless  and  unnecessary  taxation,  against 
legalized  malice,  against  class  legislation  and  a  too 
ready  deference  to  the  spirit  of  the  mob.  No  man  will 
invest  money  where  the  mere  possession  of  money  will 
be  a  black  mark  against  his  name,  nor  where  he  is 
likely  to  be  the  victim  of  sudden  gusts  of  popular 
temper  invoked  and  guided  by  demagogues. 

To  proclaim  the  material  advantages  of  California  is 
comparatively  easy.  It  can  be  done,  and  it  ought  to  be 
done,  with  overwhelming  force  and  without  any  devia- 
tion from  the  strict  truth.  But  to  establish  good  gov- 
ernment, the  kind  of  government  that  shall  demand  the 
allegiance  of  good  men,  is  not  so  easy.  But  unless  this 
also  is  done  all  other  efforts  will  fail  of  permanent 
results.  And  there  is  nothing  else  that  is  quite  so  well 
worth  doing.  - 

The  Sinn  Fein  Committee. 

The  committee  of  one  hundred  for  the  investigation 
of  conditions  in  Ireland  might  just  as  well  have  made  its 
report  without  any  of  the  farcical  sessions  that  have 
been  so  tiresomely  reported  in  the  press  of  the  country. 
For  the  report  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  jury 
was  packed.  It  was  commissioned  to  reach  a  certain 
conclusion  and  of  course  it  reached  it.  Its  ridiculous 
report  might  just  as  well  have  been  issued  six  months 
ago. 

The  packing  of  the  jury  was  not  even  cleverly  done. 
Most  of  its  names  are  those  of  men  notorious  for  Bol- 
shevism, Germanism,  and  Sinn  Feinism.  Mr.  Frazier, 
for  example,  was  governor  of  North  Dakota  on  the 
Non-Partisan  ticket.  Rabbi  Magnes  of  New  York  is 
notorious  for  his  radicalism.  Vardaman  of  Mississippi 
need  not  be  otherwise  specified.  We  all  know  Joe  Folk 
of  Missouri.  Christensen  was  once  a  farmer-labor  can- 
didate for  President.  Alexander  P.  Moore  is  chiefly 
known  to  fame  as  the  husband  of  Lillian  Russell. 
Amos  Pinchot  is  a  "red"  millionaire.  Hoan  was  the 
socialist  mayor  of  Milwaukee.  Hilquitt  is  a  socialist 
leader.  Haynes  is  a  pacifist  parson.  Hiram  Johnson 
is — Hiram  Johnson.  Maurer  is  a  Pennsylvania  labor 
leader.  Walsh  is  a  peculiarly  ignorant  and  malignant 
Sinn  Feiner.  Jane  Addams  is  a  "red"  pacifist.  And  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Hearst  gave  to  the  com- 
mittee the  lustre  of  his  patronage.  The  same  committee 
with  exactly  the  same  enthusiasm  would  have  passed  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  Lenin  or  the  late  Emperor  of 
Germany.     It  would  also  have  "kept  us  out  of  war." 

The  "evidence,"  of  course,  was  a  farce.  There  was 
none.  Any  one  who  had  invented  or  imagined  or  heard 
of  anything  against  the  government  of  Ireland  was  wel- 
come to  come  and  say  so.  No  one  else  was  likely  to 
come,  certainly  not  from  Ireland,  seeing  that  they 
would  probably  have  been  murdered  by  the  Sinn  Fein 
on  their  return.  The  attitude  of  the  British  govern- 
ment was  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  letter  from 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes : 

As  you  were  informed  in  the  letter  from  this  embassy  of 
October  11th,  the  British  government  will  refuse  no  one  a 
passport  to  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  he  or  she 
desires  to  give  evidence  on  either  side  before  your  committee. 
It  was  added  that,  while  his  majesty's  government  would  take 
no  steps  against  any  Eritish  subject  who  might  elect  to  give 
evidence  before  the  committee,  they  could  not  guarantee  that 
no  reprisals  would  be  entorced  by  Sinn  Fein  extremists  in 
Ireland  against  persons  who  have  given  evidence  against  cer- 
tain elements  in  that  movement,  should  such  persons  return 
to  Ireland.  I  may  add  that  nothing  will  be  done  by  the 
Eritish  government  to  encourage  the  holding  of  this  inquiry  or 
to  assist  witnesses  to  appear  before  the  committee. 

It.  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  the  findings  of 


this  childish  committee.  They  do  not  deserve  even  the 
respect  that  is  shown  to  the  sincerities  of  folly,  because 
there  are  no  sincerities  in  them.  The  object  of  the 
committee  was,  not  to  ascertain  the  facts  about  Ireland, 
but  to  produce  a  war  with  England.  And  it  may  be 
said  that  there  would  certainly  be  a  war  with  England 
if  the  positions  had  been  reversed,  if  an  English  com- 
mittee had  dared  to  hold  such  a  report  on — let  us  say — 
the  treatment  of  the  American  negro.  Professor 
Shorey  of  Chicago  University  stated  the  exact  fact 
when  he  said  recently : 

The  educated  American  who,  to  indulge  a  personal  preju- 
dice or  for  political  or  journalistic  ends,  deliberately  tries  to 
breed  bad  blood  between  America  and  the  Eritish  Empire  de- 
serves no  place  on  any  platform  or  at  any  private  dinner- 
table.     He  is  either  a  devil  or  a  venomous  fool. 

General  Dawes  was  no  less  outspoken  nor  more 
surely  in  tune  with  true  American  thought  when  he 
said: 

May  God  make  the  great  English  people  just  and  con- 
siderate ;  may  God  make  the  Irish  people  just  and  reasonable ; 
but  may  God  damn  the  American  demagogue  of  whatever 
nationality  he  may  be,  who,  for  political  reasons,  seeks  to  stir 
up  strife  between  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations,  in 
whose  joint  hands  rest  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  human 
freedom  and  the  cause  of  civilization  for  ages  to  come.  This 
is  not  profanity ;  it  is  prayer. 

It  is  in  spite  of  and  not  because  of  the  vaporings  of 
this  little  band  of  treason  mongers  in  Washington  that 
there  are  now  evidences  of  a  subsidence  of  Sinn  Fein 
agitation  and  of  the  approach  of  some  sort  of  a  com- 
pact between  the  belligerents.  But  there  will  be  no 
compact  on  the  basis  of  an  independent  Ireland,  and 
the  Sinn  Feiners  know  it.  Great  Britain  is  not  likely 
to  commit  suicide  in  that  way.  Lloyd  George  spoke 
for  the  common  sense  of  his  countrymen,  and  indeed 
for  common  sense  everywhere,  when  he  said  recently: 

You  could  not  have  an  independent  Irish  republic  if  the 
whole  of  Ireland  agreed  in  demanding  it  any  more  than  you 
could  have  an  independent  republic  in  Wales  if  we  were  quite 
unanimous.  There  is  a  limit,  Abraham  Lincoln  discovered,  to 
the  disruptive  right  of  the  minority.  The  Southern  States  of 
America  had  just  as  good  a  right  to  set  up  an  independent 
republic  as  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Scotland.  They  were  a  dis- 
tinctive community.  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  they  should  have 
been  allowed  to  do  so  at  that  time.  History  now  shows  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  absolutely  right  in  saying,  "There  is  a 
limit  to  the  right  which  even  a  separate  community  has  to 
tear  up  a  large  combination  which  has  been  working  together 
for  the  common  needs."    That  is  the  limit  in  Ireland. 

There  will  be  no  results  from  the  report  of  the  one 
hundred.  If  its  promoters  had  possessed  the  subtle 
wisdom  that  usually  guides  the  doers  of  evil  they  would 
have  issued  their  silly  report  during  the  late  adminis- 
tration instead  of  the  present  one.  Then  there  would 
have  been  an  opportunity  for  Daniels  and  Baker  and 
Burleson  and  all  the  other  small  fry  to  angle  for  Sinn 
Fein  votes  by  the  usual  writing  of  letters  and  reception 
of  delegates.  But  the  present  atmosphere  of  Washing- 
ton is  a  chilly  one  for  sedition.  Mr.  Harding  and  Mr. 
Hughes  will  hold  themselves  on  the  line  of  a  true 
Americanism.  There  will  be  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  use  their  imitation  patriotisms  for  the  promotion 
of  foreign  causes  at  the  cost  of  American  interests. 


General  Wood  and  Americanism. 

General  Pershing's  recent  speech  in  New  York  and 
General  Wood's  speech  in  San  Francisco  were  parts  of 
a  nation-wide  movement  known  as  Americanization. 
But  it  is  not  quite  the  sort  of  Americanization  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  There  have  always  been  efforts 
— although  never  so  strong  as  they  should  be — to  teach 
the  immigrant  and  to  prepare  him  for  participation  in 
American  life.  They  were  educational  efforts  necessi- 
tated by  the  ignorance  of  the  newly-arrived  immigrant 
and  by  his  natural  tendency  to  preserve  his  European 
thought,  language,  and  habits.  But  General  Ft 
and  General  Wood  addressed  themselves  moo 
larly  to  another  phase  of  the  question,  and  o< 
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immediate  import.     Their  speeches  were  directed  not 
so  much  against  ignorance  as  against  sedition. 

The  meeting  addressed  by  General  Pershing,  for  ex- 
ample, was  in  response  to  another  meeting  immediately 
preceding  it,  a  meeting  called  by  Germans  and  Sinn 
Feiners  ostensibly  to  protest  against  invented  outrages 
by  the  French  army,  and  used  for  rabid  insults  against 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  for  physical 
assaults  upon  loyal  American  citizens.  General  Pershing 
expressed  himself  with  his  wonted  vigor.  He  said  that 
no  man  should  be  permitted  to  influence  American  poli- 
tics for  a  foreign  reason,  that  there  should  be  no 
motives  in  American  politics  except  American  motives, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  embarrass  the 
direction  of  American  policies  by  producing  discord  be 
tween  this  and  any  other  nation. 

General  Wood  took  much  the  same  line.  He  called 
attention  to  the  efforts  of  agitators  "to  break  up  those 
splendid  relations  that  grew  up  between  the  Allies  in 
the  great  struggle."  If  these  were  broken  then  the 
war  would  have  been  fought  in  vain.  "Every  means," 
he  said,  "should  be  taken  to  prevent  profit  to  the  late 
enemies  through  disruption  of  the  Allies." 

General  Wood  was  not  dealing  in  the  empty  conven- 
tions of  public  speech.  He  was  not  tilting  against  wind- 
mills. He  had  in  mind  a  definite  situation  and  a  serious 
one,  and  he  intended  to  do  what  in  him  lay  to  change  it. 
We  all  know  precisely  what  he  meant.  Week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  we  have  seen  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  meetings,  parades,  receptions,  and  functions 
intended  to  advance  one  foreign  cause  after  another, 
deliberately  designed  to  involve  America  in  some  for- 
eign quarrel  with  which  she  has  nothing  to  do,  care- 
fully planned  to  embarrass  American  policies  in  favor 
of  some  foreign  policies.  The  Auditorium  is  placed  at 
the  service  of  our  local  Bolshevists  ostensibly  that  they 
may  plead  for  trade  with  Russia,  but  actually  that  they 
may  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  our  own.  The  legislature  at  Sacramento,  the 
city  board  of  supervisors,  suspend  their  legitimate  busi- 
ness in  order  that  they  may  listen  to  Miss  MacSwiney 
and  her  impassioned  pleas  for  war  with  England.  Some 
of  our  newspapers  lose  no  opportunity  either  by  the 
suggestion  of  the  false  or  by  the  suppression  of  the  true 
to  serve  some  foreign  cause  by  provoking  hatred  against 
one  or  another  of  our  war  allies.  The  ignorant  immi- 
grant is  very  much  less  of  a  danger  to  our  institutions 
than  those  who  use  their  knowledge  of  our  institutions 
only  to  undermine  and  embarrass  them. 

The  remedy  is,  of  course,  in  public  opinion.  So  long 
as  the  decent  elements  of  the  city  and  the  state  allow 
themselves  to  be  tied  to  the  stirrups  of  these  mad  sec- 
taries, so  long  as  there  is  neither  resistance  nor  protest, 
so  long  will  the  evil  continue.  If  supervisors  and  legis- 
lators believe  rightly  that  they  may  do  as  they  please 
without  penalty  so  long  will  they  barter  their  Ameri- 
canism for  votes  and  devote  their  energies  to  foreign 
policies  that  are  antagonistic  to  American  policies.  But 
public  opinion  can  supply  the  cure.  If  this  has  been 
aroused  by  General  Wood  his  speech  will  have  achieved 
its  object. 

The  Turks  Win. 
When  King  Constantine  was  inviting  the  Greek 
people  to  place  him  once  more  upon  the  Greek  throne 
he  assured  them  that  he  would  make  good  their  hold 
upon  the  new  territory  secured  to  them  by  the  genius 
of  Venizelos,  that  they  should  lose  nothing  by  their 
relapse  into  royalty.  No  doubt  the  king  meant  what 
he  said,  but  there  was  one  factor  in  the  situation  that 
was  obviously  not  under  his  control  nor  subject  to  his 
pledges,  and  that  factor  was  the  Turk.  Constantine's 
armies  at  the  present  moment  are  in  flight  and  the 
Turks  are  in  pursuit.  The  Greeks  may  possibly  rally 
and  fight  again,  but  those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
the  situation  are  not  very  hopeful  of  the  results.  The 
Turk  has  once  more  maintained  his  reputation  as  a 
"first-class  fighting  man." 

No    one    cares    particularly    what    becomes    of    the 
Greeks  after  their  expressed  preference  for  Constan- 
tine over  Venizelos.     But  that  the  Turks  should  have 
the  stimulus  of  a  considerable  victory  is  quite  another 
matter.    Upon  all  such  occasions  there  is  only  one  ques- 
tion that  we  have  to  ask — What  will  be  the  effect  upon 
the  spread  of  Bolshevism?    Already  there  is  an  under- 
standing between  Lenin  and  the  Turks  with  promises 
utual  aid.    Whatever  the  Turks  lack  will  be  sup- 
lie     by  Lenin  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  do  so.     Turkey 
\    almost  be  regarded  as  a  Bolshevist   state.     The 
e   is  true  of  Armenia  and  Persia.     Bolshevism  is 


creeping  steadily  southward.     The  poison  is  spreading 
throughout  Asia. 

It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  Greece,  too,  will  go  Bol- 
shevist. We  may  be  sure  that  Lenin  is  busy  fishing  in 
those  troubled  waters.  Unless  Constantine  can  do 
something  quickly  to  retrieve  the  military  disaster  he 
is  in  grave  danger  of  losing  his  throne  for  the  second 
time,  which  would  also  be  the  last  time.  And  then 
almost  anything  might  happen. 
• 

The  Great  English  Strike. 

The  English  coal  strike  and  the  transportation  strike 
that  seems  to  be  imminent  are  something  far  more  than 
the  usual  conflict  between  rival  avarices.  They  will 
determine  something  more  fundamental  than  the  wages 
of  the  men  and  the  profits  of  the  employers.  In  no 
conventional  sense  they  may  be  said  to  mark  the  parting 
of  the  ways  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  Great 
Britain.  They  will  go  far  to  settle  a  question  that,  in  its 
wider  aspects,  is  not  wholly  British,  seeing  that  it  is  to 
be  found  in  more  or  less  menacing  forms  all  over  the 
world.  Great  Britain  has  created  a  vast  industrial  and 
economic  system  that  is  based  and  sustained  upon  cer- 
tain wage  rates,  and  that  can  not  exist  upon  any  other. 
If  those  rates  are  now  to  be  increased  the  whole  fabric 
must  be  gravely  disturbed.  If  they  are  not  to  be  in- 
creased there  must  be  a  continuance  of  certain  social 
conditions  that  have  become  intolerable.  In  a  certain 
real  sense  it  may  be  said  that  Great  Britain  must  now 
decide  between  her  economic  and  industrial  system  and 
the  social  advancement  of  her  people. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  social  considera- 
tions will  win  the  day.  Economic  systems  exist  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  not  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
the  economic  systems.  There  are  certain  social  con- 
ditions so  essentially  degrading  and  evil  that  there  can 
be  no  conceivable  compensation  for  their  continuance. 
There  need  be  no  attempt  here  to  paint  the  conditions 
that  have  prevailed  throughout  the  great  coal  mining 
districts  of  England.  They  are  areas  of  an  almost  in- 
conceivable squalor  wherein  all  the  dignities  of  human 
life  are  extinguished,  wherein  even  the  elemental  de- 
cencies are  almost  impossible.  It  was  once  said,  and 
with  deep  wisdom,  that  the  whole  problem  of  social 
submergence  might  be  considered  to  centre  around  the 
question  of  a  sufficiency  of  bedrooms.  By  such  a  test 
the  coal  areas  of  England  stand  condemned.  They  are 
hardly  more  than  rabbit  warrens.  That  they  have  been 
tolerated  so  long  by  their  denizens  has  been  a  matter 
only  of  habit  and  the  absence  of  contrast.  They  have 
never  known  anything  better  nor  their  fathers  before 
them.  But  there  is  always  an  end  to  such  arrested  de- 
velopments as  this,  and  the  longer  that  end  is  delayed 
the  more  convulsive  the  change.  The  end  seems  now 
to  have  come  in  England.  It  has  come  through  the 
agency  of  war.  In  the  midst  of  general  destruction  and 
general  reconstruction  it  was  inevitable  that  the  coal 
fields  of  England  should  feel  the  regenerative  breath  of 
a  new  day.  Nor  need  we  doubt  that  it  will  be  felt  else- 
where. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  this  is  not  a  question  of  a  re- 
division  of  profits.  The  whole  of  the  British  economic 
and  industrial  system  may  be  said  to  stand  on  a  plat- 
form of  coal.  The  price  of  coal — that  is  to  say  the 
wage  of  the  coal  miner — is  the  one  vital  factor  in  the 
cost  of  British  manufactures.  An  increase  in  the  price 
of  coal,  in  the  wage  of  the  coal  miner,  means  that  the 
cost  of  those  manufactures  must  be  raised  above  the 
point  where  the  competition  in  world  markets  continues 
to  be  possible.  And  it  must  also  have  its  effect  in  other 
ways  and  upon  other  nations.  The  trade  in  British  coal 
has  been  a  large  one.  It  has  included  Italy,  France,  and 
many  other  countries.  If  the  price  of  British  coal  is 
now  to  be  increased  it  means  that  those  countries  must 
either  buy  elsewhere,  if  that  shall  be  possible,  or  face 
an  increase  in  their  own  production  costs.  They  can 
not  buy  elsewhere  at  the  prices  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed.  They,  too,  must  face  a  revision  of  their 
industrial  systems,  and  with  what  results  we  must  wait 
for  events  to  disclose. 

The  British  have  a  certain  genius  for  compromise 
and  we  need  not  doubt  that  it  is  being  exercised  in  the 
present  crisis.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  com- 
promise is  wholly  desirable.  Certainly  it  is  not  desir- 
able if  it  means  no  more  than  the  postponement  of  a 
problem  that  must  grow  more  rather  than  less  acute. 
There  are  certain  changes  in  human  affairs  that  are 
inevitable.  Evolutionary  nature  is  certainly  no  wor- 
shiper  of  stability,   nor  has  she  any   respect   for  our 


human  sanctities.  The  great  centres  of  trade  have 
fluctuated  from  age  to  age  and  they  will  continue  to 
fluctuate.  They  do  not  adjust  themselves  to  us.  We 
have  to  adjust  ourselves  to  them.  There  are  forces  that 
are  greater  than  industrial  laws,  and  they  care  nothing 
for  the  ruin  that  their  movements  invoke.  The  ex- 
pansive power  of  human  nature  is  among  them,  the  in- 
sistent demand  that  human  institutions  shall  actually  be 
human  and  not  wholly  mechanical.  If  the  preservation 
of  the  British  industrial  system  demands  that  the  status 
of  thousands  of  human  beings  shall  be  robbed  of  human 
dignities,  of  human  decencies,  that  thousands  of  work- 
men and  their  families  shall  be  forced  to  think  almost 
like  animals,  it  is  useless  to  argue  about  the  sanctities 
of  the  system,  for  there  are  no  such  sanctities.  The 
continuation  of  that  system  would  be  worse  than  its 
abolition,  no  matter  how  chaotic  may  be  the  processes 
of  adjustment  and  reconstruction.  We  are  watching 
in  England  the  movements  of  an  inexorable  law,  and 
not  merely  a  wage  quarrel.  It  may  be  well  for  us,  and 
indeed  for  all  the  world,  to  realize  that  it  is  not  only 
inexorable,  but  also  universal. 


■ 


The  Increased  Gas  Rate. 

The  Argonaut  intended  to  comment  on  the  increase 
in  the  gas  rate  and  the  resulting  dispute  with  the  rail- 
road commisison.  But  it  is  no  longer  necessary.  It  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Wells  of  Piedmont  in  the 
following  letter  addressed  to  the  editor : 

Piedmont.  April  2,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  gas  rate  has  been  raised  again 
because  the  P.  G.  &  E.  has  to  pay  $220,000  in  fresh  taxes.  On 
all  sorts  of  little  purchases,  from  the  soda-mint  to  the  base- 
ball ticket,  there  is  a  charge  urongly  called  "war  tax."  It  is 
not  war  tax.  The  government  distinctly  states  it  to  be  an 
"internal  revenue"  lax. 

Why  is  there  need  for  fresh  sources  of  internal  revenue  and 
for  additional  taxes  on  public  utilities  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
overburdened  householder?  There  is  one  answer  to  both 
questions.  It  is  the  cost  of  prohibition.  We  are  paying  for 
the  luxury  of  prohibition.  Three-fourths  of  the  so-called 
drink  bill  was  taxation  for  Federal  and  state  revenue.  That 
is  lost.  We  must  pay  it  in  other  forms.  Every  gallon  of 
California  wine  that  is  poured  down  the  gutter  means  in- 
creased  taxation   for  the  people  of  California. 

Lincoln  Wells. 

Mr.  Wells  leaves  nothing  to  be  said.  Here  we  have 
the  fons  et  origo  of  our  financial  ills. 


Real  Foreign  Policies. 

The  note  to  Russia,  apart  from  its  inherent  excel- 
lences, shows  that  at  last  we  have  a  Secretary  of  State 
with  a  mind  of  his  own,  and  that  we  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  acquire  an  equipment  of  foreign  policies  that  shall 
be  something  more  than  explosive  pieties.  Mr.  Hughes 
undoubtedly  wrote  the  Russian  note  with  his  own  hand, 
but  of  course  with  the  concurrence  of  the  President. 
It  was  not  a  rebuff  to  Russia.  It  was  a  statement  of 
the  American  side  to  a  proposed  bargain.  America  is 
willing  to  trade  with  Russia  on  condition  that  Russia 
abandons  certain  methods  of  government  that  not  only 
make  trade  impossible,  but  that  are  an  offense  against 
human  instincts.  Russia,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  already- 
doing  this,  but  she  must  do  it  more  openly  and  more 
conclusively.  Lenin  himself  has  admitted  that  the  Rus- 
sian peasants  will  not  tolerate  Communism,  that  they 
are  too  much  for  him.  America  has  no  objection  to  a 
dictatorship  in  Russia.  She  does  not  demand  that 
Russia  be  democratic.  It  is  not  the  form  but  the  man- 
ner of  government  to  which  she  objects.  A  benevolent 
dictatorship  is  probably  just  what  Russia  needs,  but  it 
must  be  benevolent.  It  must  not  rest  upon  cruelty.  It 
must  not  be  communistic.  A  country  that  does  not 
allow  individual  trading  can  not  do  business  with  a 
country  that  does.  Nor  can  dishonest  methods  be 
brought  into  contact  with  honest  ones. 

Our  attention  has  been  so  focused  upon  Europe  that 
conditions  in  Mexico  have  passed  almost  unnoticed. 
There  has  been  a  sort  of  deceptive  quiet  over  the  coun- 
try, and,  moreover,  eight  years  of  Wilsonism  have 
rather  habituated  us  to  the  idea  that  no  matter  what 
Mexico  may  to  do  to  us  we  shall  do  nothing  to  Mexico. 
None  the  less  things  are  decidedly  critical  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Obregon  is  maintaining  his  position,  not 
by  his  own  strength,  but  by  catering  to  the  mob  demand 
for  a  contemptuous  and  hectoring  attitude  toward 
America.  He  tells  us  in  so  many  words  that  overtures 
for  more  cordial  relations  must  come  from  us  and  not 
from  him.  He  does  nothing  to  remedy  abuses  nor  to 
pay  the  national  debts.  Probably  he  is  afraid  to  do  so. 
but  Obregon's  reluctances  have  nothing  to  do  with  us. 
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If  he  can  not  govern  Mexico  with  due  regard  to  the 
safety  of  life  and  property  and  to  the  observance  of 
civilized  obligations  there  will  certainly  be  American 
intervention.  No  matter  what  shock  this  might  prove 
to  the  other  Latin  republics  it  will  be  far  less  mis- 
chievous than  a  continuation  of  the  pusillanimous  atti- 
tude that  has  brought  things  to  their  present  pass.  If 
Mr.  Hughes  is  not  afraid  to  speak  his  mind  to  Russia 
he  will  certainly  not  hesitate  to  do  the  same  to  Mexico, 
and  indeed  there  are  definite  indications  to  that  effect. 
The  Administration  is  in  no  way  anxious  to  use  mili- 
tary force,  but  it  looks  now  as  though  this  might  be 
the  lesser  of  two  evils.  It  seems  to  be  approaching, 
and  an  American  army  of  occupation  in  Mexico  is  be- 
coming an  imminent  possibility.  In  that  event  it  will 
remain  in  control  of  Mexico  until  some  sort  of  electoral 
machinery  has  been  established,  and  it  will  remain  in 
control  until  the  new  government  can  stand  alone.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  such  a  duty  should  be  imposed  upon 
the  new  Administration,  but  we  have  to  accept  the 
legacies  of  Wilsonism,  and  this  may  easily  prove  to  be 
by  no  means  the  greatest  of  them. 


The  Public  Pays. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  concentrating  his  attention  on  the 
railroad  problem,  but  we  are  sadly  told  that  he  has  not 
yet  found  the  solution.  The  government,  having  be- 
deviled the  railroads  into  something  like  bankruptcv. 
has  at  last  removed  its  hand  and  permitted  a  sudden 
increase  in  rates  that  should  have  been  gradual  and 
carefully  attuned  to  the  rise  in  prices.  As  a  result  there 
is  a  paralysis  in  transportation.  The  railroads  can  not 
afford  to  charge  less  and  the  shippers  can  not  afford 
to  pay  more.  The  public,  as  usual,  is  the  sufferer.  It 
must  go  without  the  things  that  it  needs. 

And  there  is  a  certain  justice  about  that.  There  was 
no  protest  when  the  government  took  over  the  rail- 
roads and  there  was  no  protest  when  it  surrendered 
instantly  to  every  demand  for  increased  wages.  There 
was  no  protest  against  the  deterioration  of  the  service 
nor  against  the  bad  management  that  allowed  every- 
thing to  go  to  seed.  The  increase  in  wages  since  1915 
cost  the  sum  of  $26.10  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  America.  It  appears  in  every  item  of  the  weekly  do- 
mestic budget.  The  increased  freight  rates  do  the  same. 
Every  dollar  of  the  increased  financial  burden  placed 
upon  the  railroads  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  If  it  were 
only  possible  clearly  and  specifically  to  charge  it  against 
him  on  his  grocer's  and  butcher's  bill  we  should  see  a 
change  that  would  be  startling  in  its  rapidity.  There 
would  not  have  been  quite  the  same  equanimity  while 
Wilsonism  was  playing  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  na- 
tional assets. 

We  need  just  the  same  lesson  in  the  state  govern- 
ment, although  there  are  now  some  signs  that  it  is 
being  learned.  But  the  old  appeal  to  "soak  the  cor- 
porations" is  still  valid.  It  still  calls  down  cheers  from 
the  galleries.  There  are  numbers  of  voters  still  un- 
aware that  the  corporations  can  not  pay  a  single  cent 
in  taxes  until  they  have  first  drawn  it  from  the  pockets 
of  the  consumers.  We  go  gayly  to  the  polls  and  vote 
for  all  sorts  of  unconsidered  increases  under  the  de- 
lusion that  some  one  else  and  not  ourselves  will  pay 
them.  But  there  is  a  visible  reaction  and  it  will  cer- 
taingly  grow  stronger.  The  Spring  Valley  purchase 
was  rejected  because  the  plundering  hand  of  the  City 
Hall  was  a  little  too  visible.  The  new  tax  bill  escaped 
defeat  by  the  narrowest  of  margins.  The  state  budget 
has  been  under  a  brisk  fire.  The  day  may  not  be  so 
very  far  off  when  the  average  voter  shall  awake  fully 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  one  who  pays  the  bills 
and  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  devolve  them  upon 
any  one  else. 


A -Roman  battle  standard  and  a  Roman  general's 
folding  camp  chair,  antiquities  dug  up  in  Essex  a  cen- 
tury ago,  two  of  Great  Britain's  most  ancient  military 
trophies,  were  recently  sold  at  a  London  auction  room 
for  £200. 


By  a  Danish  process  of  hardening  wood  the  aging 
effects  of  years  are  said  to  be  accomplished  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 


The  cost  of  the  British  Army  of  Occupation  on  the 
Rhine  was  3,600,000  pounds  sterling  a  year. 

■  ■■ 

Berlin  University  has  arranged  a  course  of  study  on 
the  British  Empire. 

^«^ 

There  are  eight  million  unnaturalized  aliens  in  this 
country. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Efficiency  on  the  Sea. 

Los  Angeles,  April  2,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  article  headed  "Efficiency  on  the 
Sea,"  by  Gordon  Blanding,  appearing  in  your  issue  of  the 
19th  instant,  is  the  most  interesting  and  ablest  I  ever  read 
on  the  subject  of  preparedness.  It  is  masterly  and  unanswer- 
able, and  I  believe  if  read  by  those  opposed  to  preparedness 
it  could  not  help  but  convince  them — all  except  those  so  blind 
they  won't  see.  A  copy  of  it  should  be  sent  to  each  of  the 
opposition  senators. 

As  long  as  the  human  animal  is  selfish — and  we  all  are  in 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree — there  will  be  war.  Wars  of  na- 
tions may  end  when  strife  in  the  home  ends. 

When  "a  scrap  of  paper"  is  mentioned  we  immediately 
have  the  "Huns"  in  mind.  It  took  a  blunt,  plain  old  Hun  to 
call  a  broken  contract  "a  scrap  of  paper."  No  diplomat  or 
statesman  of  any  other  great  nation  would  have  been  guilty  of 
such  plebeian  plainness.  No,  they  would  camouflage  it  so  it 
would  appear  perfectly  good  and  proper.  Yet  "a  scrap  of 
paper"  is  the  plain  blunt  of  it. 

But  before  we  cast  our  pebbles  at  the  Huns  let  us  see  if 
our  own  windows  are  stone-proof. 

Is  a  treaty  signed  by  representatives  of  the  contracting  na- 
tions supposed  to  be  more  sared,  more  binding,  than,  the 
sacred,  solemn  vows  taken  at  the  marriage  altar  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Almighty?  What  paper  should  be  more  sacred, 
more  binding,  or  more  respected  than  the  marriage  certificate, 
yet  how  many  thousands  are  yearly  proven  to  be  mere  "scraps 
of  paper"  ?     Our  divorce  courts  can  witness. 

More  can  not  be  expected  from  a  nation  than  from  its 
average  citizen,  and  we  are  all  aware  that  strife  and  war  exist 
in   many   of  our   homes. 

Yes,  when  no  more  marriage  certificates  become  mere 
scraps  of  paper,  and  when  strife  and  war  cease  in  the  home, 
then  we  may  begin  to  think  of  lasting  world  peace.  But  until 
then  beware  and  prepare.  F.  J.  Martin. 


Send  This  Law-Breaker  Home. 
(From   the    New    York   Times.) 

Donal  O'Callaghan,  lord  mayor  of  Cork,  arrived  at 
Newport  News,  a  stowaway  without  a  passport,  on 
January  4th.  The  Passport  Control  Act  of  1918,  ex- 
tended in  1919,  and  the  President's  proclamation  and 
executive  order  thereunder,  provided  that  no  alien 
without  a  vised  passport  could  lawfully  enter  the  United 
States  unless  the  Department  of  State  made  an  excep- 
tion in  his  case.  The  Department  of  State  made  no 
exception.  It  asked  the  Department  of  Labor  to  deport 
O'Callaghan.  In  plain  violation  of  the  law  Secretary 
Wilson  refused.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail  all  Mr. 
Wilson's  subterfuges  and  dodges  for  breaking  the  law. 
It  is  sufficient  to  remember  that  he  absurdly  held  that 
O'Callaghan  was  a  seaman;  that  is,  a  person  who  fol- 
lows the  sea  as  a  profession.  He  was  to  be  sent  home 
on  February  11th,  on  February  13th,  not  at  all.  He 
was  to  ship  as  a  seaman,  he  was  to  ship  at  his  leisure, 
according  to  him.  Still  he  lingered  and  lingers.  A 
false  status  as  a  seaman  was  thrust  upon  him.  Then 
his  counsel  tried  to  make  him  a  political  refugee.  The 
underlying  and  continuous  fact  remains  that  he  has  no 
legal  status.  He  violated  the  government's  passport 
regulations.  Mr.  Harding  should  do  what  Mr.  Wilson 
was  unable  to  do  on  account  of  the  Department  of 
Labor's  contempt  of  the  plain  letter  of  the  iaw. 

O'Callaghan  should  be  sent  back  at  once.  For  nearly 
three  months  his  presence  here  has  been  a  scandal  and 
a  reproach,  a  monument  of  official  law-breaking. 
There  should  be  an  end  of  this  long  tolerance,  this 
official  collusion  with  law-breaking.  O'Callaghan's 
opinions,  his  presumed  main  purpose  in  coming  to  this 
country  to  testify  before  a  futile  committee,  now  for- 
gotten, have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.    Law  is  for  all. 


Faithful  readers  of  the  Gaelic  American  must  have 
rubbed  their  eyes  as  they  took  up  the  latest  issue.  "Un- 
American  Talk  at  Madison  Square."  Could  it  be  that 
our  local  Sinn  Feiners  were  going  to  condemn  the  pro- 
German  meeting  in  the  Garden?  No,  it  was  the  sub- 
sequent vast  meeting  of  protest  that  was  denounced  as 
un-American.  The  whole  thing,  it  appears,  was  en- 
gineered and  paid  for  by  the  British,  and  all  the  speakers 
were  British  tools.  There  was  Mr.  Littleton,  for  ex- 
ample. He  "is  an  Anglomaniac  because  England 
helped  the  Southern  Confederacy."  "General  Persh- 
ing's speech  was  in  some  respects  worse  than  Mr. 
Littleton's."  Indeed,  "the  whole  spirit  of  the  meeting 
addressed  by  General  Pershing  was  un-American."  As 
for  the  American  Legion,  "its  officers  have  become 
open  agents  for  England,  and  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion should  be  changed  to  the  Anglomaniac  Legion." 

These  pretty  and  persuasive  ways  of  helping  in  this 
country  the  cause  of  Ireland  are  less  significant  than 
the  notification  that  goes  with  them.  The  people  who 
sympathize  with  the  views  of  General  Pershing  do  not 
represent,  according  to  the  Gaelic  American,  more  than 
"1  per  cent,  of  the  population."  The  "naturalized  citi- 
zens" are  in  the  majority,  and  they  mean  to  exercise 
all  their  rights.  One  of  these  rights  is,  apparently,  to 
instruct  Americans  in  Americanism,  or,  alternatively, 
to  order  them  shut  up  or  get  out  of  the  country.  They 
show  no  signs,  however,  of  intending  to  do  either. 


Mexico  is  beginning  to  divide  fractionally  the  many 
large  ranches  of  Sonora  and  is  planning  to  sell  the  sub- 
divisions to  small  farmers. 


The    sardine   pack   on    the    Maine    coast   aggregates 

2,500,000  cases,  worth  $15,000,000.    About  6000  persons 

are  employed. 

■■■ 

The  present  population  of  Brazil  is  one-fourth  that  of 
the  United  States. 


DR.  BUTLER  ON  BOLSHEVIST  PROGRESS. 


Nothing  is  more  comfortable  than  to  find  that  one's 
opinions  have  been  confirmed  by  eminent  authorities, 
and  particularly  when  those  opinions  have  been  con- 
demned as  a  violation  of  the  canon  law  of  that  curious 
variety  of  optimism  that  consists  of  a  sturdy  belief  in 
the  things  that  are  not  so.  Now  from  time  to  time  I 
have  expressed  my  ideas  in  this  column  on  the  effect 
upon  Asia  and  the  smaller  countries  of  eastern  Europe 
of  the  doctrine  of  self-determination.  The  effect,  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  not  only  mischievous,  but  calamitous. 
It  was  of  the  nature  of  wanton  incendiarism.  It  was 
not  to  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  idealism.  Idealism 
is  tolerable  only  when  it  is  alike  timely  and  practical. 
At  all  other  times  it  is  disruptive  and  explosive.  Mis- 
deeds can  not  be  palliated  on  the  score  of  good  inten- 
tions nor  will  history  take  note  of  any  man's  ideals,  but 
only  of  their  results.  If  the  doctrine  of  self-determina- 
tion shall  presently  plunge  Asia  and  eastern  Europe 
into  a  carnival  of  bloodshed  it  will  be  small  consolation 
to  know  that  it  was  inspired  by  an  ideal. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  writing  in  Current 
Opinion  for  April,  seems  to  think  that  this  is  just  about 
what  will  happen.  He  says  what  has  already  been 
said  in  this  column  again  and  again,  what  is  indeed  so 
obvious  as  to  be  indisputable.    Here  are  his  words : 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  by  the  misleading  and  wrong- 
ful use  of  that  term  we  have  set  fire  to  more  revolutions  and 
have  aroused  more  centres  of  disturbance  throughout  the 
world  than  any  one  could  ever  have  dreamed  possible ;  and, 
in  doing  it — with  the  best  intentions  I,  of  course,  admit — we 
have  run  counter  to  the  whole  process  of  modern  history.  A 
very  considerable  part  of  the  difficulty  with  which  we  are 
faced  today,  as  a  people,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  dif- 
ficulty with  which  the  assembly  of  the  league  of  nations  is 
confronted,  and  also  the  world  in  general,  is  due  to  a  mis- 
understanding and  misapplication  of  this  principle  of  self- 
determination.  It  is  tearing  to  pieces  the  unity  of  govern- 
mental relationships  that  was  existent  in  the  various  nations. 
It  is  preventing  anything  like  a  substantial  'integration  of 
what  is  still  the  most  troublesome  spot  on'  the  earth's  surface, 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  which  has  been  so  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years.  It  is  raising  aspirations,  troublesome  and 
difficult,  in  the  minds  of  people  now  dependent  and  bound  to 
be  dependent  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come  because  of  their 
peculiar  conditions  and  limitations  in  respect  of  the  march 
of  civilization. 

Self-determination  is  responsible  for  the  partition  of 
Russia,  and  the  day  can  not  be  far  distant  when  the 
rest  of  civilization  will  be  called  to  account  for  an 
outrage  equal  in  iniquity  to  anything  recorded  in  his- 
tory. We  fondly  imagine  that  when  Russia  shall  have 
cast  from  her  the  incubus  of  Bolshevism  she  will  at 
once  return  as  a  penitent  in  a  white  sheet  to  the  comity 
of  nations,  proclaiming  her  restored  sanity  and  asking 
for  pardon.  She  is  not  likely  to  do  anything  of  that 
sort.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  she  will  point  with 
indignation  to  her  severed  provinces  and  ask  how  it  is 
that  a  doctrine  of  "idealism"  was  allowed  to  work  to 
the  partition  of  her  territory,  to  the  inoculation  of  her 
people  with  the  madness  of  independence,  an  independ- 
ence geographically,  impossible  and  even  more  impos- 
sible by  incapacity  and  inexperience.  A  certain  self- 
conceit  leads  us  always  to  expect  the  mea  ,cu!pa  from 
our  adversaries.  Rarely  does  it  occur  to  our  minds  that 
they  may  demand  the  mea  culpa  from  us. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  Russia  that  the  poison  of  this 
doctrine  has  worked  toward  disintegration  and  ruin. 
And  this  brings  me  to  another  great  danger  against 
which  Dr.  Butler  warns  us  and  that  has  been  outlined 
more  than  once  in  this  column.  He  tells  us  that  Bol- 
shevism is  securing  a  hold  upon  Asia  from  which  the 
gravest  results  may  be  foreseen.  Indeed  a  portent  is 
now  visible  of  which  we  have  not  seen  the  like  since  the 
Mohammedans  flooded  over  from  Asia  and  began  the 
invasion  that  was.  eventually  turned  back  from  the 
walls  of  Vienna,  but  that  was  to  continue  for  centuries 
in  the  form  of  a  Turkish  occupation  of  the  Balkans. 
Are  we  about  to  see  a  repetition  of  history,  Dr.  Butler 
asks,  and  he  seems  to  think  that  we  are.  But  here  are 
his  words: 

Then  all  this  is  complicated  by  another  and  far  more  funda- 
mental happening.  If  I  read  history  aright,  nothing  like  what 
is  now  coming  over  Europe  has  happened  since  the  spread  of 
Mohammedanism.  That  was  the  last  highly  organized  and 
desperately  made  attack  of  a  fanatical  faith  on  the  underlying 
principles  of  Western  civilization.  What  is  called  Bolshe- 
vism is  not  a  political  theory.  It  is  not  even  an  economic 
doctrine.  It  is  a  faith.  It  is  a  form  of  fanatical  belief  which 
you  and  I  can  not  discuss  because  those  who  hold  it  reject  every 
assumption  upon  which  we  proceed  in  our  intellectual  inter- 
course. Every  intellectual,  every  historical  assumption  which 
seems  to  us  a  necessary  presupposition  for  the  discussion  of 
a  practical  political  problem  or  of  an  historic  happening,  they 
simply  wipe  out  and  deny.  This  new  fanaticism  is  going  to 
make  an  immense  appeal  to  Oriental  peoples  as  they  come  to 
know  it,  because  it  represents  in  a  new  form  what  has  been 
the  fundamental  trait  of  all  Oriental  life  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  history — the  communistic  element,  communal  re- 
sponsibility, communal  activity,  communal  organization,  denial 
of  any  personal  responsibility,  denial  of  any  personal  immor- 
tality, the  looking  forward  as  the  end  of  everything,  not  to 
achievement,  but  to  absorption  in  a  great  common  Nirvana. 

The  Oriental  principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  new  Bol- 
shevist  faith.      It   has    appeared   first   in   Russia   for   economic 
reasons  and  as  a  form  of  intense  reaction  from  the  long  cruel 
rule  of  the   Czars.     But  it  is  essentially  Oriental   and   appeals 
particularly  to  the  Oriental  mind.     It  is  my  belief  that  :t  will 
not   be    a   decade    before   it    will    have    infiltrated 
Persia   and   India,    and    perhaps   among   the   peopK 
The   Japanese   people  have   probably  been   too   stro' 
lated  with  the  Western  virus  of  individual  ambitio: 
vidual  effort  to  succumb  to  it.     It  is  not  alfogeth 
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that  it  mav  become  as  powerful  a  force  in  the  world  as  Mo- 
hammedanism once  was.  This  situation  has  never  been  quite 
paralleled  in  all  .history.  It  not  only  includes  all  the  elements 
that  were  involved  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  movements  of  peoples  that  led  to  the  building  of  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe,  but  it  also  includes  those  elements 
of  fanatical  destructiveness  in  which  an  Oriental  imagination 
takes  genuine  delight.  Bolshevism  is  the  newest  form  of  the 
oldest  conflict  known  to  the  spirit  of  man — the  conflict  of  East 
with  West,  of  the  collectivism  of  stagnation  with  the  indi- 
vidualism of  progress. 

In  any  such  great  phantasmagoria  of  figures  and  taces  and 
ideas  and  events  and  turbulences  as  this,  reason  does  not 
occupy  a  very  powerful  place,  and,  therefore,  every  one  is 
laving  his  hand  to  force  wherever  he  can  find  it.  If  he  is  not 
laving  his  hand  to  military  force,  he  is  laying  it  to  some  other 
kind  of  force,  usually  economic  force,  or  the  brute  force  of 
the  multitude.  So  it  "happens  that  we  find  ourselves  at  the  end 
of  this  war  in  a  situation  so  complex,  so  many-sided,  so  abun- 
dant in  new  as  well  as  in  old  problems,  that  it  really  taxes  the 
limit  of  human  imagination  to  study  the  questions  that  rise 
before  us,  to  say  nothing  of  taxing  human  capacity  to  attempt 
to  answer  them  all. 

Europe  will  have  only  herself  to  thank  if  this  un- 
imaginable disaster  should  fall  upon  her.  For  cen- 
turies she  has  made  Russia  a  pariah  among  the  nations. 
It  has  been  her  settled  policy  to  thwart  Russian  am- 
bitions looking  toward  an  access  to  warm  water  ports 
that  she  might  thereby  develop  her  trade  and  give  free 
admission  to  the  culture  of  the  world.  Great  war  after 
great  war  has  been  fought  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  strangle  Russia  behind  her  landlocked  frontiers.  To 
bait  the  bear  became  the  habit  of  the  European  chan- 
celleries. Russia  was  told  that  she  must  regard  herself 
as  an  Asiatic,  and  not  as  a  European  power.  The  par- 
tition of  Russia  that  has  been  witnessed  during  the 
last  two  years  was  the  continuation  of  the  policy  that 
began  centuries  ago  and  that  is  as  surely  responsible  for 
Bolshevism  as  it  will  yet  be  responsible  for  the  calami- 
ties that  Dr.  Butler  so  cautiously  suggests. 

Russia  is  already  dominant  over  Armenia,  Persia, 
and  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor.  British  armies  are 
retreating  from  Bolshevism  toward  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Turkev  is  saturated  with  the  new  political  faith.  Egypt 
is  seething  with  disaffection  and  large  parts  of  India 
are  saturated  with  revolutionary  sentiment.  Moham- 
medanism has  been  riven  by  sectarianism  for  cen- 
turies, but  now  we  see  a  feverish  effort  to  heal  these 
religious  wounds  and  to  unite  all  Mohammedan  sects 
by  the  great  and  irresistible  appeal  for  a  holy  war. 
Bolshevist  emissaries  are  abroad  throughout  Asia,  in- 
tent not  so  much  on  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  as  an 
economic  theory — which  no  Asiatic  could  understand — 
as  on  the  consolidation  of  all  those  Asiatic  forces  that 
can  be  aroused  to  a  struggle  against  Europe  and  Chris- 
tianity. China,  says  Dr.  Butler,  may  well  be  involved 
in  that  frightful  crusade,  for  China  is  Asiatic  and  is 
not  likely  to  forget  the  call  of  the  blood,  which  will  be 
louder  than  any  other.  Russia  is  making  a  bid  for  the 
leadership  of  Asia  and  Japan  is  doing  the  same,  but 
already  Russia  is  far  in  the  lead.  If  we  want  to  under- 
stand Japanese  foreign  policies  we  shall  find  the  ex- 
planation here.  Japan's  attitude  toward  America  is 
intended  as  an  appeal  to  the  patriotisms  of  Asia,  as  a 
demonstration  by  the  young  David  against  the  Goliath 
of  the  white  world.  But  Asia  does  not  love  Japan 
because  Japan  has  lost  her  religion.  She  has  become 
a  materialist  and  Russia  is  still  spiritual  in  spite  of  her 
momentary  Marxian  aberrations.  Asia  lives,  moves, 
and  has  her  being  around  religion.  Religion  dominates 
every  thought  and  every  act  in  her  life.  And  so  Russia 
is  in  the  lead. 

Dr.  Butler  is  cautious,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  what  he 
fears.  Every  man  who  knows  the  facts  fears  the  same. 
Every  man  with  open  eyes  knows  that  colossal  Asia  is 
stirring  in  her  sleep  of  centuries  and  that  Russia  is 
doing  all  she  can  to  hasten  the  full  awakening.  Asia 
is  asking  herself  if  it  be  actually  the  will  of  God  that 
she  be  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water 
for  the  white  man  throughout  the  ages,  if  her  wisdom 
and  her  spirituality  shall  count  for  nothing  against 
the  material  might  that  she  despises  while  she  suc- 
cumbs to  it.  The  danger  is  that  Asia  will  invade  Eu- 
rope, that  she  will  take  advantage  of  the  exhaustion  of 
Europe  after  a  war  in  which  she  did  not  participate. 
It  is  a  real  danger  and  a  very  imminent  one.  It  would 
eclipse  all  the  horrors  through  which  we  have  already 
passed.  It  would  be  the  coping-stone  on  the  pinnacle 
of  disaster.  That  Dr.  Butler  should  voice  such  a  note 
of  warning  is  at  least  evidence  that  the  peril  is  not  a 
visionary  one,  although  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  official  incapacities  of  European  statecraft  will 
he  warned  in  time.  Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Francisco,  April  6.  1921. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  spent 
$250,000  in  establishing  Durum  wheat  in  this  country 
and  the  wheat  of  this  variety  now  produces  $50,000,000 
a  year.  It  cost  $200,000  to  introduce  rice  and  the  Cali- 
fornia crop  alone  is  now  worth  $21,000,000  a  year.  The 
American  Egvptian  cotton  crop  introduced  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000  now  produces  $20,000,000  a  year. 

Sponges  are  gathered  in  France  by  means  of  a  sub- 
marine. A  pair  of  concave  cutting  pinchers  cut  the 
sponges  and  deposit  them  in  a  specially  built  basket. 
Electric  light  illuminates  the  deep  sea  in  which  the 
wnri    is  carried  on. 

■■»   

\  ->re  than  double  the  average  amount  spent  annually 

■  t  n  years  in  building  the  Panama  Canal  was  spent 

ear  in  constructing  highways  by  Federal  aid. 


Big  Bear,  chief  the  Sioux  tribe  of  Indians,  is  a  tal- 
ented singer  and  ij  to  appear  soon  in  an  opera  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian  Fellowship  League. 

Though  he  recently  inherited  a  fortune  of  $60,000 
through  the  death  of  an  uncle,  Abraham  Schneider, 
seaman  of  the  United  States  destroyer  Wadsworth, 
announced  that  navy  life  "just  suits  me"  and  is  not 
seeking  a  discharge. 

Professor  William  S.  Knowlton  of  Monson,  Maine. 
who  is  eighty  years  old,  is  now  teaching  the  fiftieth 
year  as  principal  of  the  Abbot  High  School.  Professor 
Whitney  J.  Rideout  of  Foxcroft,  aged  seventy,  is  also 
teaching  his  fiftieth  year.  He  is  submaster  of  Foxcroft 
Academy,  a  position  which  he  has  held  for  many  years. 

Although  she  is  just  sixteen  years  old  Erika  Morini 
has  won  high  praise  in  the  New  York  musical  world 
by  her  violin  playing.  The  notices  which  she  has  re- 
ceived have  been  extremely  favorable,  and  she  has  been 
compared  by  critics  with  Kreisler,  Heifetz,  and  Elmari. 
Miss  Morini  is  a  pupil  of  Sevcik.  She  made  her  debut 
at  the  age  of  ten. 

Ralph  Hoeber  of  Portland,  representing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  is  the  winner  of  the  gold  medal 
award  for  first  place  in  the  old-line  oratorical  contest 
held  in  Eugene  March  18th.  The  medal  was  presented 
by  the  Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Association  of  Oregon. 
Nine  Oregon  colleges  were  represented  by  student  ora- 
tors in  the  contest. 

Arturo  Bonucci,  a  'cellist  new  to  America,  is  a 
Roman,  twenty-seven  years  old,  who  studied  with  Ser- 
rato  at  the  Bologna  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  fin- 
ished at  sixteen  with  the  highest  prize  in  the  institu- 
tion. At  nineteen  he  was  called  to  succeed  his  teacher 
as  professor  of  violoncello.  He  has  since  appeared  in 
concerts  in  Italy,  France,  and  England. 

Rev.  Martha  M.  Rogers,  assistant  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Brooklyn,  on  Hansen 
Place,  is  the  first  woman  in  the  East  to  be  licensed  as  a 
minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  She  is 
also  the  first  woman  to  be  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  New  York  Preachers'  Meeting  Association.  Mrs. 
Rogers  has  had  a  long  and  notable  career  as  a  religious 
worker. 

A  ragged  waif,  now  starving  in  the  gutters  of 
Jerusalem,  may  soon  become  the  heir  to  the  Fels  mil- 
lions. Mrs.  Joseph  Fels,  widow  of  the  soap  king  and 
philanthropist,  is  on  her  way  to  Palestine.  When  she 
returns  she  expects  to  bring  back  with  her  one  of  the 
Palestinian  war  orphans  as  her  legally  adopted  foster 
child.  Mrs.  Fels,  head  of  the  single-tax  movement,  is 
also  an  ardent  Zionist,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  working  to  fulfill  the  dream  which 
has  endured  through  centuries — Zion  restored. 

When  the  King  of  Belgium  recently  bestowed  knight- 
hood on  Josef  Nuyttens,  it  was  in  recognition  of  special 
service  in  connection  with  the  Belgian  military  mission 
at  Washington  during  and  after  the  war.  Yet  not  less 
important  recognition  has  been  given  to  Nuyttens  as 
an  artist.  All  Belgium  knows  his  work  and  recog- 
nizes his  distinguished  advance  in  America.  An  ex- 
hibition of  his  etchings  in  Antwerp  at  the  time  of  the 
Olympic  games  attracted  much  attention.  He  is  recog- 
nized in  Europe  and  in  America  as  one  of  the  men 
who  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  new  spirit  in  art. 

Rose  Coghlan,  who  plays  the  role  of  Mme.  Rabouin 
in  David  Belasco's  production  of  "Deburau,"  has  just 
celebrated  her  seventieth  birthday,  having  spent  more 
than  half  a  century  on  the  stage,  during  which  she  has 
appeared  with  many  of  the  foremost  American  and 
English  stars  and  also  at  the  head  of  her  own  company. 
A  native  of  Peterboro,  England,  Miss  Coghlan  is  a 
sister  of  the  late  Charles  Coghlan,  well  remembered  by 
American  playgoers,  and  received  her  education  in  Lon- 
don. Her  professional  debut  was  made  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  as  one  of  the  witches  in  "Macbeth,"  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Greenock,  in   1869. 

Among  the  younger  American  singers  before  the 
public  Miss  Helen  Stover  already  has  won  a  place  of 
esteem  and  popularity.  She  is  an  Ohioan  by  birth. 
She  was  educated  at  Miami  LTniversity  and  then  en- 
tered the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  where  she 
studied  voice  with  Hans  Schroeder  and  harmony  and 
theory  with  the  noted  composer,  Louis  Victor  Saar. 
She  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra  both  in  Cincinnati  and  on  tour.  She  studied 
in  New  York  with  Byford  Ryan  and  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  devoted  her  time  to  singing  for 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  camps  and  hospitals.    . 

Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Grinstead  of  Seward  Count}'  was 
elected  in  1918  as  the  first  woman  member  of  the  Kan- 
sas legislature.  The  male  members,  while  scrupulously 
courteous,  did  not  particularly  welcome  the  innovation. 
They  were  afraid  the  woman  member  would  be  "fussy" 
and  full  of  fads  and  isms.  But  the  sound  sense  she 
displayed  throughout  the  trying  ordeal  of  her  term  as 
the  only  woman  member,  won  not  only  for  herself  a 
warm  welcome  to  her  second  term,  but  for  her  woman 
colleagues  as  well  when  they  entered  upon  their  first 
term.  Mrs.  Grinstead  is  the  wife  of.  Judge  Grinstead. 
former  county   attorney  of   Seward   County,   and   now 


judge  of  the  Thirty-Fifth  District.  She  has  a  wide 
grasp  on  public  affairs.  She  is  an  ex-schoolteacher,  a 
forceful  speaker,  a  licensed  evangelist,  and  has  been 
lecturer  for  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  In  the  House 
she  has  never  from  the  first  sidestepped  responsibility. 
She  is  active  in  debate  and  has  introduced  her  full 
share  of  bills.  On  several  occasions  she-  has  served 
the  house  as  relief  speaker.  Although  the  mother  of 
four  children,  who  with  her  husband  were  in  Topeka 
throughout  her  first  term  as  legislator,  and  for  whom 
she  acted  as  housekeeper,  she  never  once  was  missing 
from  her  seat  at  morning  roll-call. 

Miss  Nellie  Cline,  a  new  member  of  the  Kansas  legis- 
lature, studied  law  with  her  father  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Pawnee  County  bar  in  1912.  Although  her  county 
gave  1000  majority  to  the  opposition  ticket,  Miss  Cline 
defeated  one  of  the  most  prominent  attorneys  of  her 
county.  While  a  number  of  women  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  state  courts,  they  have  con- 
fined their  activities  largely  to  office  service.  Miss 
Cline  is  the  daughter  of  G.  Polk  Cline,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  criminal  lawyers  of  western  Kansas,  and 
was  associated  with  him  in  the  firm  of  Cline  &  Cline. 
She  is  a  brilliant  young  woman  as  a  first-er.  She  was 
the  first  woman  in  Kansas  to  practice  before  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state,  the  first  to  appear  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Kansas  Bar  Association,  the  first  and 
only  woman  Democratic  member  elected  to  the  House, 
and  the  first  unmarried  woman  to  sit  in  the  legislative 
body  in  Kansas. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Tha  Highland  Girl  of  Inversneyde,  Loch  Lomond. 

Sweet  Highland  Girl,  a  very  shower 

Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower  ! 

Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 

Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head : 

And  these  gray  rocks ;  that  household  lawn ; 

Those  trees,  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn ; 

This  fall  of  water  that  doth  make 

A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake ; 

This  little  bay ;  a  quiet  road 

That  holds  in  shelter  thy  Abode, — 

In  truth   together  do  ye  seem 

Like  something  fashioned  in  a  dream  ; 

Such  forms  as  from  thy  covert  peep 

When  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep ! 

But,  O  Fair  Creature,!  in  the  light 

Of  common   day,   so   heavenly  bright, 

I  bless  thee,  Vision  as  thou  art, 

I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart ; 

God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years ! 

Thee  neither  know  I,  nor  thy  peers ; 

And  yet  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears. 

With   earnest   feeling  I   shall  pray 
For  thee  when  I  am  far  away : 
For  never  saw  I  mien,  or  face, 
In  which  more  plainly  I  could  trace 
Benignity  and  homebred  sense 
Ripening   in   perfect   innocence. 
Here  scattered,   like  a  randow  seed. 
Remote  from  men,  thou  dost  not  need 
The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress, 
And  maidenly  shamefacedness : 
Thou  wear'st  upon  thy  forehead  clear 
The   freedom   of  a   Mountaineer: 
A  face  with  gladness  overspread ! 
Soft  smiles,  by  human  kindness  bred ! 
And  seemliness  complete,  that  sways 
Thy  courtesies,   about  thee  plays ; 
With  no  restraint,  but  such  as  springs 
From  quick   and   eager  visitings 
Of  thoughts  that  lie  beyond  the  reach 
Of  thy  few  words  of  English  speech  : 
A   bondage   sweetly   brooked,   a   strife 
That  gives  thy  gestures  grace  and  life ! 
So  have  I,  not  unmoved  in  mind. 
Seen  birds  of  tempest-loving  kind 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind. 

What  hand   but  would   a   garland   cull 
For  thee  who  art  so  beautiful  ? 

0  happy  pleasure ;  here  to  dwell 
Beside  thee  in  some  healthy  dell ; 
Adopt  your  homely  ways,  and  dress, 
A  Shepherd,  thou  a  Shepherdess ! 
But  I  could  frame  a  wish  for  thee 
More  like  a  grave  reality : 

Thou  art  to  me  but  as  a  wave 
Of  the  wild  sea  ;  and  I  would  have 
Some  claim  upon  thee,  if  I  could. 
Though  but  of  common  neighborhood. 
What  joy  to  hear  thee,  and  to  see ! 
Thy  elder  Brother  I  would  be. 
Thy   father, — anything  to   thee  ! 

Now  thanks  to  Heaven  1  that  of  its  grace 
Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place. 
Joy  have  I  had ;  and  going  hence 

1  bear  away  my  recompense. 

In  spots  like  this  it  is  we  prize 

Our  Memory,  feel  that  she  hath  eyes : 

Then,  why  should  I  be  Jpth  to  stir  ? 

I  feel  this  place  was  made  for  her ; 

To  give  new  pleasure  like  the  past, 

Continued  long  as  life  shall  last. 

Nor  am  I  loth,  though  pleased  at  heart, 

Sweet  Highland  Girl !  from  thee  to  part ; 

For  I.  methinks,  till  I  grow  old, 

As  fair  before  me  shall  behold, 

As  I  do  now,  the  cabin  small. 

The  lake,   the  bay,   the  waterfall ; 

And  thee,  the  Spirit  of  them  all ! — Wordsworth. 


Uniform  landmarks  in  stone  are  to  be  set  up  as  a 
lasting  memorial  along  the  line  of  the  great  battlefront 
from  the  Swiss  frontier  to  the  North  Sea.  The  stone 
selected  is  pyramidal  in  form  and  perfectly  simple.  It 
will  be  ornamented  by  a  soldier's  helmet,  surrounded 
by  a  laurel  crown  with  the  inscription :  "Here  was 
stopped  the  onrush  of  the  barbarians." 


April  9,  1921. 
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MAYFAIR  TO  MOSCOW. 


Clare  Sheridan  Tells  Us  How  She  Made  Portrait  Figures  of 
the  Russian  Leaders. 


The  burglar  is  said  to  be  a  very  human  person  when 
he  is  not  actually  occupied  with  crime.  Mrs.  Clare 
Sheridan  tells  us  that  the  politician  may  be  equally 
companionable  if  only  one  avoids  the  subject  of  politics. 
With  this  previso  she  enjoys  talking  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  and  she  even  finds  that  Trotzky  is  very 
cultured  and  likable  so  long  as  there  is  no  references 
to  revolutions.  These  restrictions  must  somewhat 
limit  one's  conversational  facilities — hut  then  there  are 
drawbacks  to   everything. 

Mrs.  Sheridan's  artistic  contact  with  revolutionary 
Russia  began  in  London.  Her  husband  was  killed  in 
the  war  only  six  days  after  she  had  become  a  mother, 
and  so  the  world  took  a  new  aspect  for  her  and  she 
turned  her  steps  in  the  direction  of  sculpture.  She  was 
introduced  to  Kamenev,  the  associate  of  Krassin, 
Bolshevist  emissaries  to  England,  and  arranged  with 
him  for  sittings,  and  perhaps  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
most  of  these  Bolshevist  magnates  showed  a  willing- 
ness— to  use  no  stronger  term — that  their  features 
should  be  immortalized  by  the  art  of  the  sculptor: 

Kamenev  arrived  nearly  punctually  at  10  a.  m.  for  an  hour, 
but  he  stayed  till  1  o'clock,  and  we  talked  the  whole  three 
hours,  almost  without  stopping-.  I  don't  know  how  I  managed 
to  work  and  talk  so  much.  My  mind  was  really  more  focused 
on  the  discussion,  and  the  work  was  done  subconsciously.  At 
all  events  when  the  three  hours  were  ended,  I  had  produced 
a   likeness. 

There  is  very  little  modeling  in  his  face ;  it  is  a  perfect 
oval,  and  his  nose  is  straight  with  the  line  of  his  forehead, 
but  slightly  turns  up  at  the  end,  which  is  a  pity.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  him  look  serious,  as  he  smiles  all  the  time. 
Even  when  his  mouth  is  severe  his   eyes  laugh. 

My  "Victory"  was  unveiled  when  he  arrived,  and  he 
noticed  it  at  once.  I  told  him  it  represented  the  Victory  of 
the  Allies,  and  he  exclaimed  :  "But,  no  !  It  is  the  Victory 
of  all  the  ages.  .  .  .  What  pain!  What  suffering!  What 
exhaustion!  ..."  He  then  added  that  it  was  the  best  bit  of 
peace  propaganda  he'd  seen. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  accompanied  Kamenev  to  Russia  and 
relied  upon  his  good  offices  to  secure  sittings  from 
Lenin.  The  message  announcing  her  arrival  reached 
Lenin  in  the  middle  of  a  Soviet  conference  and  aroused 
a  good  deal  of  amusement,  but  Lenin  said  that  as  she 
had  come  so  far  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  accede 
to  her  wishes.  One  of  her  first  experiences  was  of  a 
meeting  in  one  of  the  theatres  in  order  to  hear  an  ad- 
dress from  Kamenev  on  his  mission  to  England: 

After  a  while  Mr.  Vanderlip  and  I  were  moved  to  the  stage 
box.  This,  too,  was  full,  but  not  of  the  same  kind  of  people. 
Anyway,  it  was  nearer,  and  one  got  a  better  view.  Clara 
Setkin,  the  German  Socialist,  was  speaking,  spitting  forth 
venom  as  it  sounded.  The  German  language  is  not  beautiful 
and  the  ferocious  old  soul,  mopping  her  plain  face  with  a 
large  handkerchief,  was  not  inspiring.  It  sounded  very  hys- 
terical and  I  only  understood  an  outline  of  what  she  was 
saying.  Then  Trotsky  got  up,  and  translated  her  speech  into 
Russian.  He  interested  me  very  much.  He  is  a  man  with  a 
slim,  good  figure,  splendid  fighting  countenance,  and  his  whole 
personality  is  full  of  force.  I  looked  forward  immensely  to 
doing  his  head.  There  is  something  that  ought  to  lend  itself 
to  a  fine  piece  of  work.  The  overcrowded  house  was  as  still 
as  if  it  were  empty.     They  were   attentive   and   concentrated. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  received  her  summons  to  the  Kremlin 
on  October  7th.  She  entered  by  a  special  door  guarded 
by  a  sentry,  and  then  through  other  doors  and  passages, 
all  similarly  protected: 

Lenin  was  sitting  at  his  desk.  He  rose  and  came  across 
the  room  to  greet  me.  He  has  a  genial  manner  and  a  kindly 
smile  which  puts  one  instantly  at  ease.  He  said  he  had  heard 
of  me  from  Kamenev.  I  apologized  for  having  to  bother  him. 
He  laughed  and  explained  that  the  last  sculptor  had  occupied 
his  room  for  weeks,  and  that  he  got  so  bored  with  it  that 
he  had  sworn  it  should  never  happen  again.  He  asked  how 
long  I  needed,  and  offered  me  today  and  tomorrow  from  11 
till  4,  or  three  or  four  evenings,  if  I  could  work  by  electric 
light.  When  I  told  him  I  worked  quickly  and  should  prob- 
ably not  require  so  much,  he  said  laughingly  that  he  was 
pleased. 

My  stand  and  things  were  then  brought  into  the  room  by 
three  soldiers,  and  I  established  myself  en  his  left.  It  was 
hard  work,  for  he  was  lower  than  the  clay  and  did  not  re- 
volve, nor  did  he  keep  still.  But  the  room  was  so  peaceful 
and  he  on  the  whole  took  so  little  notice  of  me  that  I  worked 
with  great  calm   till   3 :45    without   stopping   for  rest   or   food. 

During  that  time  he  had  but  one  interview,  but  the  tele- 
phone was  of  great  assistance  to  me.  When  the  low  buzz 
accompanied  by  the  lighting  up  of  a  small  electric  bulb  signi- 
fied a  telephone  call,  his  face  lost  the  dullness  of  repose  and 
became  animated  and  interesting.  He  gesticulated  to  the 
telephone   as  though   it  understood. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  asked  Lenin  why  he  had  so  many 
women  secretaries  and  he  said  that  all  the  men  were  al 
the  war.  He  told  her  that  the  position  regarding 
Poland  was  very  grave  and  he  was  much  concerned 
about  Wrangel.  He  had  read  part  of  Weils'  "Joan  and 
Peter,"  but  had  not  finished  it — probably  bored  to 
death : 

He  asked  me  if  I  had  had  any  trouble  in  getting  through  to 
his  room,  and  I  explained  that  Borodin  had  accompanied  me. 
I  then  had  the  face  to  suggest  that  Borodin,  being  an  ex- 
tremely intelligent  man,  who  can  speak  good  English,  would 
make  a  good  ambassador  to  England  when  there  is  peace. 
Lenin  looked  at  me  with  the  most  amused  expression. 
His   eyes    seemed   to    see    right   through    me.      He    then    said : 

"That  would  please  Monsieur  Churchill!  wouldn't  it ?"     I 

asked  if  Winston  was  -  the  most  hated  Englishman.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  then  added  something  about 
Churchill  being  the  man  with  all  the  force  of  the  capitalists 
behind  him.  We  argued  about  that,  but  he  did  not  want  to 
hear  my  opinion,  his  own  being  quite  unshakable.  He  talked 
about  Winston  being  my  cousin.  I  said  rather  apologetically 
that  I  could  not  help  it,  and  hastily  informed  him  that  I  had 
another    cousin    who    was    a    Sinn    Feiner.      He    laughed,    and 


said  "that  must  be  a  cheerful  party  when  you  three  get 
together."  I  suppose  it  would  be  cheerful,  but  we  have  never 
all   three  been  together  ! 

During  these  four  hours  he  never  smoked,  and  never  even 
drank  a  cup  of  tea.  I  have  never  worked  so  long  on  end 
before,  and  at  3  :45  I  could  hold  out  no  longer.  I  was  blind 
with  weariness,  and  hunger,  and  said  good-by.  He  promised 
to  sit  on  the  revolving  stand  tomorrow.  If  all  goes  well,  1 
think  I  ought  to  be  able  to  finish  him.  I  do  hope  it  is  good, 
I  think  it  looks  more  like  him  than  any  of  the  busts  I  have 
seen  yet.     He  has  a  curious  Slav  face,  and  how  ill  he  looks. 


Mrs.  Sheridan  watched  Lenin's  face  during  a  con- 
versation with  a  stranger.  Never  did  she  see  such 
varied  expressions  or  such  rapid  changes: 

After  that  Lenin  consented  to  sit  on  the  revolving  stand. 
It  seemed  to  amuse  him  very  much.  He  said  he  never  had 
sat  so  high.  When  I  kneeled  down  to  look  at  the  planes 
from  below,  his  face  adopted  an  expression  of  surprise  and 
embarrassment. 

I  laughed  and  asked,  "Are  you  unaccustomed  to  this  atti- 
tude in  woman  ?"  At  that  moment  a  secretary  came  in,  and 
I  can  not  think  why  they  both  were  so  amused.  They  talked 
rapid  Russian  together,   and  laughed  a  good  deal. 

When  the  secretary  had  gone  he  became  serious  and  asked 
me  a  few  questions.  Did  I  work  hard  in  London?  I  said 
it  was  my  life.  How  many  hours  a  day?  An  average  of 
seven.  He  made  no  comment  on  this,  but  it  seemed  to  satisfy 
him.  Until  then  I  had  the  feeling  that  although  he  was 
charming  to  me,  he  looked  upon  me  a  little  resentfully  as  a 
bourgeoisie.  I  believe  he  always  asks  people,  if  he  does  not 
know  them,  about  their  work  and  their  origin,  and  makes  up 
his  mind  about  them  accordingly.  I  showed  him  photographs 
of  some  of  my  busts  and  also  of  "Victory."  He  was  em- 
phatic is  not  liking  the  "Victory,"  his  point  being  that  I  had 
made   it   too  beautiful. 

Lenin  was  quite  willing  to  talk.  He  had  a  strong  dis- 
like for  Winston  Churchill,  who  had  compared  the  Rus- 
sian army  with  an  army  of  fleas : 

Presently  he  said  to  me  :  "What  does  your  husband  think 
of  your  coming  to  Russia?" 

I  replied  that  my  husband  was  killed  in  the  war. 

"In    the    capitalist    imperialist    war  ?" 

I  said:     "In  France,   1915;  what  other  war?" 

"Ah,  that  is  true,"  he  said.  "We  have  had  so  many — the 
imperialist,  the  civil  war,  and  the  war  for  self-defense." 

We  then  discussed  the  wonderful  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and 
patriotism  with  which  England  entered  upon  the  war  in  1914, 
and  he  wanted  me  to  read  "Le  feu"  and  "Clarte"  of  Barbusse, 
in  which  that  spirit  and  its  development  was  so  wonderfully 
described. 

Then  the  telephone  gave  its  damnable  low  buzzing.  He 
looked  at  his  watch.  He  had  promised  me  fifteen  minutes  on 
the  revolving  stand  and  had  given  me  half  an  hour.  He  got 
down  and  went  to  the  telephone.  It  did  not  matter:  I  had 
done  all  I  could.  I  had  verified  my  measurements,  and  they 
were  correct,  which  was  a  relief,  and  so,  it  being  4  o'clock 
and  I  mighty  hungry,   I  said  good-by. 


Trotzky  was  better  guarded  even  than  Lenin.  Not 
even  secretaries  might  enter  his  room  without  first 
telephoning  for  permission.  He  shook  hands  wel- 
comingly,  but  without  a  smile,  but  lie  courteously  did 
what  he  could  to  help  in  the  arrangement  of  things  and 
even  offered  to  move  his  mammoth  table  if  the  light 
was  not  right: 

The  light  from  the  two  windows  was  certainly  very  bad, 
but   although   he  said,   "Move   anything  and  do   just  whatever 

you    like "    there    was    nothing    one    could    do    that    would 

help.  The  room,  which  would  have  made  a  beautiful  ball- 
room, loomed  large  and  dark.  There  were  huge  white  col- 
umns which  got  in  my  way  and  hampered  the  light.  My  heart 
sank  at  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  I  looked  at  my  man. 
who  was  bending  down  writing  at  his  desk.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  see  his  face.  I  looked  at  him  and  then  at  my  clay 
in  despair.  Then  I  went  and  knelt  in  front  of  the  writing 
table  opposite  him,  with  my  chin  on  his  papers.  He  looked 
up  from  his  writing  and  stared  back,  a  perfectly  steady,  un- 
abashed stare.  His  look  was  a  solemn  analytical  one ;  per- 
haps mine  was  too.  After  a  few  seconds,  realizing  the  ab- 
surdity  of    our   attitudes,    I   had   to   laugh,    and   said.    "I    hope 

you    don't    mind   being    looked    at "      "I    don't    mind,"    he 

said,  "I  have  my  revanche  in  looking  at  you,  and  it  is  I  who 
j  gain." 

He  then  ordered  a  fire  to  be  lit  because  he  thought  it  was 
cold  for  me.  It  was  not  cold,  it  was  overheated,  but  the 
sound  and  sight  of  the  fire  were  nice.  A  matronly  peasant 
woman  with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  her  head  came  and  lit 
it.  He  said  he  liked  her  because  she  walked  softly,  and  had 
a  musical  voice.  Curious  that  he  should  admire  in  another 
what  is  so  characteristic  of  himself;  his  voice  is  unusually 
melodious. 

On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  delayed  by  a 
punctured  tire  while  on  her  way  to  Trotzky's  office 
and  she  had  to  make  her  excuses : 

I  arrived  at  Trotsky's  at  7  :30.  He  looked  at  me  and  then 
at  the  clock.  I  explained  what  had  happened.  "So  that  is  the 
reason  of  your  inexactitude,"  he  said.  An  inexactitude  which 
could  not  in  the  least  inconvenience  him,  as  he  did  not  have 
to  wait  for  me.  He  kissed  my  frozen  hand,  and  put  two 
chairs  for  me  by  the  fire,  one  for  me  and  one  for  my  feet. 
When  I  had  melted  and  turned  on  all  the  lights  of  the  crystal 
candelabra  he  said,  "We  will  have  an  agreement,  quite  busi- 
nesslike :  I  shall  come  and  stand  by  the  side  of  your  work  for 
five  minutes  every  half-hour."  Of  course  the  five  minutes 
got  very  enlarged,  and  we  talked  and  worked  and  lost  all  track 
of  time.  When  the  telephone  rang  he  asked,  "Have  I  your 
permission?"  His  manners  were  charming.  I  said  to  him: 
"I  can  not  get  over  it,  how  amiable  and  courteous  you  are. 
1  understood  you  were  a  very  disagreeable  man  !  What  am  1 
to  say  to  people  in  England  when  they  ask  me,  'What  sort  of 
a  monster  is  Trotsky?'"     With  a   mischievous  look  he   said: 

"Tell   them   in    England,    tell   them- "      (But   I   can    not  tell 

them  !)     I  said  to  him.  "You  are  not  a  bit  like  your  sister " 

The  shadow  of  a  smile  crossed  his  face,  but  he  did  not 
answer. 

Trotzky  humorously  threatened  to  hold  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan as  a  hostage,  but  she  explained  to  him  that  it  would 
be  of  no  use.  If  he  threatened  to  shoot  her  Winston 
Churchill  would  say  "shoot."  He  himself  was  of  the 
same  stuff  as  the  Bolshevists,  with  "fight,  force,  and 
fanaticism." 

Trotzky  said  that  England  was  the  real  enemy  m 
Bolshevism.  France  was  '"ju=t  a  noisy,  hysterical 
woman,  making  scenes;  but  England — that  is  different 
altogether": 

He  then  busied  himself  at  his  tabic   will)  papers.     I  worked 


for  an  hour  and  we  never  spoke.  But  he  never  disregarded  me 
as  Lenin  did.  I  could  walk  round  Lenin  and  look  at  him  from 
all  sides,  while  he  remained  absorbed  in  his  reading,  and 
apparently  oblivious  of  my  presence.  Whenever  I  go  near 
Trotsky  he  looks  up  sharply  from  his  work,  with  piercing 
eyes,  and  I  forget  which  part  of  his  face  I  was  intent  upon. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  when  even  my  tiptoe  stalking 
had  aroused  him,  he  asked  me,  "Avez  vous  besom  de  moif" 
I  replied  yes,  as  always.  He  came  and  stood  by  the  clay,  but 
he  is  very  critical,  and  watches  it  and  me  all  the  time,  and 
makes  me  nervous.  I  undid  and  did  over  again  a  good  deal. 
The  room  was  hot,  and  the  clay  got  dry;  it  was  uphill  work. 
Never  have  I  done  any  one  so  difficult.  He  is  subtle  and 
irregular.  At  one  moment  the  bust  looked  like  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  and  I  could  see  he  was  dissatisfied  ;  then  when  I  had 
altered  it  and  asked  him  what  he  thought,  he  stood  for  some 
time  in  silence  with  a  suppressed  smile  before  he  let  himself 
go  :  "It  looks  like  a  French  Bon  Bourgeois,  who  admires  the 
woman  who  is  doing  him,  but  he  has  no  connection  with 
Communism  I" 

The  author  arranged  with  Trotzky  to  work  at  night. 
and  then  when  she  was  ready  to  go  home  she  remem- 
bered the  order  against  being  on  the  streets  late.  She 
asked  Trotzky  what  she  should  do  about  it  and  he  said 
that  he  himself  would  take  her  home: 

It  was  a  quarter  to  midnight  when  I  prepared  to  stop  work 
and  looked  desperately  at  the  clock:  "What  about  this  order 
— how  am  I  to  be  home  at  midnight?"  I  asked.  He  said,  "1 
will  take  you  myself."  At  about  half  after  midnight  we  left. 
A  man  in  uniform  joined  us  and  sat  next  to  the  driver.  He 
had  in  his  hands  a  very  big  leather  holster.  We  started  off 
by  going  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  right  one,  and  I  had 
to  try  and  describe  to  them  the  way.  We  turned  back,  and 
crossing  the  bridge  we  were  stopped  by  five  soldiers.  The 
man  with  the  holster  had  to  show  our  papers  by  the  light  of 
the  car  lamp.  It  delayed  us  several  minutes.  I  said  to 
Trotsky:  "Put  your  head  out  of  the  window  and  say  who 
you  are."  "Taisez-vous,"  said  Trotsky  peremptorily.  I  sat 
rebuked  and  silent  until  we  were  able  to  pass  on  unrecog- 
nized. He  explained  afterwards  that  he  did  not  want  them 
to  hear  a  woman's  voice  in  the  car  talking  English.  I  was 
talking  French  as  we  always  do  together,  and  what  does  it 
matter  to  any  in  this  country  whether  there  is  a  woman  in  the 
government  car  or  not — but  I  did  not  argue. 

Trotzky  had  made  himself  rather  a  nuisance  by  his 
critical  attention  to  the  progressing  work.  It  made  the 
artist  nervous  and  she  complained.  Trotzky  apologized 
profusely.  All  he  wanted  was  to  help  and  he  promised 
to  behave  better : 

The  worst  difficulties  were  surmounted.  Trotsky  stood  for 
me  in  a  good  light  and  dictated  to  his  stenographer.  That 
was  excellent.  His  face  was  animated  and  his  attention  oc- 
cupied. I  got  all  one  side  of  his  face  done.  Then  came  the 
quest  of  the  other  side.  He  laughed,  suggested  another  dicta- 
tion, offered  to  stand  in  another  position,  and  called  back  his 
stenographer.  When  we  were  alone  again  he  came  and  stood 
close  beside  the  clay  and  we  talked  while  I  went  on  working. 
We  talked  a  little  about  me.  He  said  I  should  remain  in 
Russia  a  while  longer,  and  do  some  big  work — something  like 
my  "Victory."  "An  emaciated  and  exhausted  figure  and  still 
fighting  and  that  is  the  allegory  of  the  Soviet." 

I  answered  him  that  I  could  get  no  news  of  my  children 
and  therefore   must  go  back. 

"I  must  return  to  my  own  world,  to  my  own  conventional 
people  whose  first  thought  is  always  for  what  the  world  will 
think.  Russia  with  its  absence  of  hypocrisy  and  pose,  Russia 
with  its  big  ideas,  has  spoilt  me  for  my  own  world." 

"Ah!  that  is  what  you  say  now,  but  when  you  are  away " 

and  he  hesitated. 

Then  suddenly  turning  on  me,  with  clenched  teeth  and  fire 
in  his  eyes,  he  shook  a  threatening  finger  in  my  face:  "If 
when   you   get  back   to   England   vous   nous   calomniez   as   the 

rest  have,  I  tell  you  I  will  come  to  England  et  je  vous " 

He  did  not  say  what  be  would  do,   but  there  was   murder  in 
his   face. 

I  smiled:  "That  is  all  right.  Now  I  know  how  to  get  you 
to  England."  (Then  to  fall  in  with  bis  mood)  :  "How  can 
I  go  back  and  abuse  the  hospitality  and  the  chivalrous  treat- 
ment I  have  received?" 

He  said.  "It  is  not  abusing,  but  there  are  ways  of  criticizing 
even  without  abuse.  It  is  easy  enough  here  to  be  blinded  par 
les  saletes  et  les  souifrances  and  to  see  no  further  than  that, 
and  people  are  apt  to  forget  that  there  is  no  birth  without 
suffering  and  horror,  and  Russia  is  in  the  throes  of  a  great 
accouchement." 


On  this  occasion  Trotzy  sent  her  home  alone  in  his 
own  car.  He  kissed  her  dirty  hand  and  said  that  he 
would  always  preserve  a  memory  of  "unc  femme — 
avee  unc  aureole  de  cheveux  et  des  mains  tres  sals." 

Mrs.  Sheridan  tells  us  that  she  and  Trotzky  read 
with  much  amusement  the  accounts  then  appearing  in 
English  newspapers  of  a  counter-revolution  in  Russia. 
Altogether  a  most  entertaining  book,  indeed  a  valuable 
book  to  those  who  know  that  the  personal  equation  is 
always  the  most  important  factor  in  public  affairs. 

Mayfair  to  Moscow.  By  Clare  Sheridan.  New 
York :  Boni  &  Liveright. 


A  recent  survey  of  10.000  farm  households  in  thirty- 
three  states  shows  that  the  working  day  of  the  farm 
woman  is  on  the  average  of  11.3  hours,  and  in  summer 
13.12  hours.  Only  thirteen  women  in  every  100  have 
any  regular  vacation.  To  most  city  women  such  hour- 
would  seem  little  short  of  slavery,  and  indeed  they  arc 
too  long;  nevertheless  there  are  no  happier,  more 
vigorous,  or  more  admirable  women  than  the' wives  and 
mothers  on  the  farms. 


The  territory  of  Hawaii  will  produce  enough  motor 
fuel  for  its  own  needs  within  two  years.  They  would 
also  be  able  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  army  and 
navy  forces  there,  should  their  base  of  supply  be  cut 
off.  Commercial  manufacture  of  fuel  alcohol  from 
sugar  molasses  has  been  made  practicable  on  a  large 
scale  on  the  Island  of  Maui. 


Germany  is  using  animal  muscular  fibre  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  new  artificial  silk.    The  cementing 
is  dissolved  and  the  separated  fibre  straighten 
are  woven  and  if  desired  the  fabric  may  In 
waterproof  by  impregnation  with  rubber. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  April  2,  1921,  were  $122,700,000 ;  for 
the-  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $150,- 
500,000;  a  decrease  of  $27,800,000. 


Consolidated  statement  of  all  the  Federal 
banks,  made  public  last  Saturday,  showed  a 
ratio  of  total  reserves  to  deposit  and  Federal 
Reserve  note  liabilities  combined  of  52.4  per 
cent. — the  highest  figure  reached  in  more  than 
a  year  and  gain  of  1.6  per  cent,  over  the 
preceding  week. 

The  San   Francisco   bank   showed  a  loss   of 
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$4,166,000  in  gold  reserves.  There  was  a  de- 
crease of  $3,653,000  in  "total  bills  on  hand," 
and  a  reduction  of  $679,000  in  Federal  in  cir- 
culation.   

There  has  never  been  as  many  people  buy- 
ing, or  contemplating  buying,  securities  on  the 
partial  payment  plan  as  there  are  today  ex- 
cept when  the  Liberty  Loans  were  being  "put 
across"  in  that  way  (says  John  K.  Barnes  in 
the  Century  Magazine).  Why  there  is  this 
great  public  interest  in  this  method  of  in- 
vesting at  this  time  is  not  just  clear  unless  it 
is  that  people  who  bought  their  first  securities 
during  the  war  have  just  finished  their  little 
debauch  of  extravagance  "following  the  period 
of  self-denial,  have  completed  the  last  pay- 
ments  on   their   Liberty   Bonds,    and   are   now 
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starting  out  to  add  to  their  investments  by  the 
method  which  they  found  so  satisfactory  dur- 
ing the  war.  It  is  true  that  in  periods  of 
depression  savings  bank  deposits  frequently 
increase.  It  is  then  that  people  realize  the 
value  of  an  investment  nest  egg.  When  it 
starts  to  rain,  the  average  person  begins  to 
think  of  laying  up  a  rainy  day  fund. 

The  head  of  a  leading  investment  banking 
house  which  sells  bonds  on  the  installment 
plan  told  me  the  other  day  that  the  number 
of  clients  on  their  books  who  were  buying 
bonds  in  that  way  was  growing  steadily,  al- 
though they  are  no  longer  eager  to  take  all 
the  partial  payment  business  they  can  get  be- 
cause it  does  not  pay — that  is  not  directly, 
at   least.      The   bookkeeping   and    detail    work 
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in  connection  with  it  eats  up  all  the  profit 
on  the  small  sales.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
say,  however,  that  this  house  is  now  working 
on  a  plan  to  make  this  kind  of  business  profit- 
able and  when  it  adopts  such  a  plan  it  will 
start  in  again  to  advertise  it.  The  head  of 
the  house  believes  they  can  add  twenty-five 
thousand  customers  to  their  list  of  partial 
payment  purchases  in  a  short  time. 

The  reason  this  is  of  interest  to  investors 
is  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  houses  which 
are  now  advertising  to  sell  securities  on  the 
partial  payment  plan  are  not  houses  whose 
reputation  entitles  them  to  the  confidence  of 
investors.  The  head  of  one  house  in  this 
field  recently  acknowledged  that  they  do  not 
always  buy  the  securities  at  the  time  their 
clients  order  them.  As  he  put  it:  "If  they 
are  securities  that  we  know  a  good  deal  about, 
we  do  not  buy  them  at  once."  In  other  words, 
they  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  buy  them  at 
lower  prices  than  their  clients  are  paying  for 
them.  In  that  way  they  made  the  partial  pay- 
ment business  pay.  They  are  frankly  ob- 
livious of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  law  on  the 
statute  books  of  New  York  State  against 
operating  a  "bucket  shop."  And  there  are 
many  others  like  them  who  are  taking  bets 
with  their  clients  that  the  securities  they  are 
buying  will  sell  lower  before  the  clients  have 
finished  paying  for  them  and  the  house  has 
to  make  delivery  of  them.  If  the  market 
should  go  steadily  upward,  such  houses  fail, 
unless  they  have  considerable  capital  in  the 
business  ;  but  the  ever  present  danger  to  in- 
vestors is  that  they  try  to  get  their  clients 
into  securities  which  they  believe  are  going 
down  or  which  are  of  such  a  speculative 
character  that  they  fluctuate  widely  in  the 
market. 

These  houses,  operating  as  bucket  shops 
under  guise  of  the  partial  payment  plan,  ad- 
vertise widely  in  mediums  that  are  not  always 
careful  regarding  the  character  of  financial 
advertising  they  accept.  And  because  there 
is  little  or  no  money  in  this  class  of  business 
for  the  few  houses  that  conduct  it  honestly 
they  do  not  advertise  it  much.  It  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  investors  when  a  way  is  found 
to  make  this  business  profitable  for  the  honest 
houses.  Then  those  that  sell  only  the  better 
grade  stocks  and  bonds  in  this  way  can  reach 
out  for  this  character  of  business  and  satisfy 
the  growing  demands  of  the  public  for  in- 
vesting in  this  way.  At  present  there  are  only 
a  few  such  houses  in  the  business  that  the 
writer  knows  about  and  they  seldom  advertise 
the  fact  that  they  handle  partial  payment  ac- 
counts. 

But  there  is  a  wider  angle  to  this  matter 
than  just  that  of  the  individual  investor.  Here 
is  a  way  of  selling  securities  in  large  totals 
proven  effective  in  connection  with  our  war 
financing.  It  would  be  a  shame  not  to  make 
legitimate  use  of  this  method  to  help  finance 
the  business  of  the  country-  Here  is  one  way 
to  make  America  a  nation  of  investors ;  an 
effective  way  to  fight  the  salesman  of  get- 
rich-quick  promotion  stocks.  The  investment 
banker  to  whom  reference  was  made  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  this  article,  who  has  had 
years  of  experience  with  the  partial  payment 
business,  has  written  me:  "I  think  that  in- 
vestment houses  who  undertake  the  sale  of 
securities  on  the  partial  payment  plan  are 
accomplishing   two    things   in   the    interest    of 


the  whole  country— first,  they  are  helping  to 
make  better  citizens,  and  second,  such  a  plan 
is  the  most  practical  way  I  know  of  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  the  'Blue  Sky'  promoter.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  if  the  partial  payment  plan  were 
used  by  all  reputable  investment  bankers  and 
banks  with  bond  departments  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability  regardless  of  cost,  the  field 
left  for  the  'Blue  Sky'  promoter  would  be 
very  small." 

Before  leaving  this  subject  let  us  return 
to  the  individual  investor's  viewpoint  again 
to  see  if  there  is  not  some  rule  that  could  be 
set  down  to  guide  him.  It  is  evident  from 
the  number  of  inquiries  received  by  the 
Readers'  Financial  Service  Department  of  the 
Century  that  there  is  a  growing  public  in- 
terest in  the  partial  payment  method  of  buy- 
ing securities.  Unfortunately  many  of  these 
inquirers  ask  about  brokers  that  the  financial 
editor  can  not  recommend.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact,  already  pointed  out,  that  it  is  the 
less  responsible  brokers  who  are  advertising 
most  to  sell  securities  this  way. 

In  view  of  this,  it  would  seem  wise,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  for  investors  through- 
out the  country  who  wish  to  buy  securities 
on  the  installment  plant  to  first  ask  their 
local  bankers,  through  whom  they  bought  their 
Liberty  Bonds,  if  they  will  not  assist  them  in 
the  purchase  of  good  securites  in  this  way. 
In  most  cases  the  investor  will  find  that  his 
local  banker  is  glad  to  buy  good  securities 
for  him,  and  will  loan  him  the  difference- 
between  his  initial  payment  and  the  cost  of 
the  securities,  taking  his  note  for  that  amount, 
holding  the  securities  as  collateral  for  the 
note,  and  permitting  him  to  pay  off  the  note 
as  he  desires.  By  this  method  the  investor 
knows  who  he  is  dealing  with,  knows  that  the 
securities  he  is  purchasing  are  suitable  col- 
lateral for  a  bank  loan,  that  they  have  actually 
been  bought,  and  that  he  will  surely  get  them 
when  he  completes  his  payments. 


World-wide  liquidation  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  can  be  halted  for  the  benefit  of  any 
group  or  unit  of  production  either  in  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere  (says  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  on  business 
conditions  in  their  April  Commerce  Monthly). 
Employers  and  workers  who  are  unwilling  to 
face  present  conditions  frankly  and  cour- 
ageously are  retarding  resumption  of  normal 
business  and  working  against  their  own  in- 
terests. Prevailing  wage  scales,  which  under 
present  conditions  are  of  little  real  advan- 
tage to  the  workers,  are  an  absolute  deterrent 
to  the  lowered  costs  which  must  be  estab- 
lished before  the  prices  of  coal  and  steel  can 
be  lowered  and  freight  rates  altered.  High 
wage  rates  are  purely  illusory  as  long  as  wide- 
spread unemployment  or  part  time  work  re- 
duces real  income  and  impairs  purchasing 
power. 

The  primary  and  wholesale  markets,  which 
for  a  time  showed  a  spotty  improvement, 
have  in  many  lines  again  become  dormant. 
Steel  output  has  fallen  to  less  than  one-half 
of  mill  capacity.  Railway  traffic  and  earnings 
are  decreasing  week  by  week,  production  of 
coal  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  point  in  four 
years,  and  building  operations  lag  far  behind 
the  total  of  new  construction  known  to  be  in 
immediate  demand.  Slow  and  moderate  liqui- 
dation of  borrowing  from  the  Reserve  banks 


Are  Bond  Prices 
Ever  Going  Up? 

You  hear  it  everywhere — that  now  is  the  time  to  buy  bonds 
because  bond  prices  are  going  up.  But  they  haven't.  You  hear 
that  interest  rates  are  coming  down.  But  they  haven't.  You 
hear  that  the  day  of  7%  to  8%  issues  is  over.    But  it  isn't. 

Now  the  facts  of  the  case  are  these :  Bond  prices  are  much 
below  their  level  when  considered  in  terms  of  years,  not  days. 
And  bond  prices  will  rise,  when  considered  the  same  way. 
Moody,  the  eminent  statistician  who  has  a  habit  of  being  right, 
says  the  change  will  take  place  this  year. 

The  number  who  can  "buy  in"  at  the  very  bottom  of  any 
market  is  mighty  small.  If  now  is  the  time  to  buy  a  point  or 
two  either  way  makes  little  difference.  And  you  can  take  it 
from  the  records  that  now  is  the  time  to  bu\. 
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is  reflected  in  the  slight  but  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  reserve  ratio  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system,  although  the  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  a  substantial  part  of  this  im- 
provement is  the  result  of  gold  importations, 
which  have  continued  uninterruptedly  for  many 
months.  There  have  been  further  marked  de- 
clines in  wholesale  prices,  but  coal  and  steel, 
while  lower,  are  still  out  of  line  with  the 
general  price  level.  Buyers  remain  unwilling 
to  contract  for  other  than  immediate  necessi- 
ties, which  are  at  a  minimum. 


Sutro  &  Co.  are  receiving  subscriptions  for 


The  Bonds  of  California  Light 
and  Power  Corporations  are 
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Darco  Corporation  8  per  cent,  cumulative 
sinking  fund  preferred  stock,  controlled  by 
the  Atlas  Powder  Company.  The  Darco  Cor- 
poration (organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware;  has  issued  $1,500,000  8 
per  cent,  cumulative  sinking  fund  preferred 
"A"  stock,  divided  into  15,000  shares  of  $100 
each.  A  bonus  of  50  per  cent,  in  common 
stock,  viz:  one  common  share  for  each  two 
preferred  "A"  subscribed  for,  will  be  given. 
"Darco"  is  a  pure,  neutral,  porous,  refining 
carbon,  made  from  cheap,  plentiful  vegetable 
carbonaceous  bases,  possessing  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  times  the  power  and  efficiency  of 
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bone  char  in  absorbing  all  kinds  of  suspended 
and  semi-suspended  color-giving  and  other 
impurities  in  any  liquor,  syrup,  oil,  etc.,  and  is 
also  proportionately  much  more  rapid  in 
action  than  bone  char. 


Hunter,  Dulin  &  Co.  announce  the  follow- 
ing additions  to  their  office  force:  Captain 
R.  Leslie  Shaw,  A.  A.  de  Grassi,  and  Jerome 
H.  Kuhn. 

Captain  Shaw  will  be  remembered  by  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Ninety-First  Division, 
he  having  spent  eight  months  at  Camp  Lewis 
as  organizer  and  chief  instructor  of  the  Front 
Line  Intelligence  Service  of  the  Ninety-First 
Division.  He  served  from  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  war  as  an  officer  in  the  Second  Bed- 
fordshire Regiment,  a  unit  of  the  famous 
British  Seventh  Division.  Before  being  or- 
dered to  Camp  Lewis  he  had  been  twice  seri- 
ously wounded,  first  at  the  battle  of  Loos  in 
1915  and  later  at  the  battle  of  the  Somme  in 
1916. 

Returning  to  France  on  the  hedaquarters  of 


banking  floor  of  the  main  office,  where  the 
clients  and  depositors  of  the  Anglo-California 
Trust  Company  will  have  every  comfort  and 
facility  for  the  transaction  of  sound  invest- 
ment business. 
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the  Ninety-First  Division,  he  was  transferred 
back  to  his  old  regiment,  finishing  his  service 
by  being  wounded  for  the  third  time  at  the 
final  capture  of  Cambrai  shortly  before  the 
armistice. 

Mr.  A.  A.  de  Grassi  has  joined  the  Oakland 
office  of  Hunter,  Dulin  &  Co.,  and  will  be  as- 
sociated in  that  territory  with  Mr.  Lyman 
Grimes.  He  was  formerly  with  William  Cav- 
alier &  Co.  and  is  well  known  in  bond  circles 
on  both   sides   of  the   Bay. 

Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn  comes  to  the  firm  from 
George  H.  Burr  &  Co.,  where  he  has  been  for 
the  past  four  years. 


The  Anglo -California  Trust  Company  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ronald  Til- 
ton  to  the  office  of  investment  department 
manager.  Mr.  Tilton  was  formerly  associated 
with  the  National  City  Company  of  New  York 
in  that  city  and  later  as  their  representative 
in  Utah.  With  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Tilton 
the  investment  department  will  shortly  move 
into    new    quarters    just    below    the    present 


An  issue  of  $1,500,000  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia  6  per  cent,  bonds,  due  in  April,  1926, 
which  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons,  the  National 
City  Company,  and  Wood,  Grundy  &  Co.  are 
offering,  comes  as  a  novelty.  Canadian 
provincial  bonds  have  been  rarities  here  for 
several  months.  The  price  is  93^g  and  in- 
terest, to  yield  7^  per  cent.  Principal  and 
interest  are  payable  in  United  States  gold 
coin  in  New  York  City.  The  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  has  assets  of  more  than  $21,- 
000,000  and  its  net  funded  debt,  including 
this  loan,  will  be  only  $19,772,519.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  province  is  approximately 
550,000.  

Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.  are  the  syndicate  man- 
agers lor  an  offering  of  $1,500,000  of  the 
Southern  California  -Gas  Company  first  and 
refunding  mortgage  7  per  cent,  gold  bonds, 
price  97  and  accrued  interest,  yielding  about 
7.25  per  cent.  Participating  in  this  offer  are 
Hunter.  Dulin  &  Co.,  George  Burr  &  Co.,  and 
Stephens  &  Co. 

The  first  and  refunding  mortgage  7  per 
cent,  bonds  will  be  secured  by  a  direct  mort- 
gage on  all  the  property  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Gas  Company  now  owned  or  hereafter 
acquired,  subject  only  to  the  first  mortgage 
bonds  due  in  1950.  The  first  and  refunding 
mortgage  will  contain  a  provision  that  so  long 
as  any  first  mortgage  bonds  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustee  uncertified,  first  and  re- 
funding mortgage  bonds  may  be  issued  only 
if,  when  and  as  to  the  amount  of  first 
mortgage  bonds  deposited  with  the  trustee  of 
the  first  and  refunding  -mortgage,  to  the  end 
that  the  first  and  refunding  mortgage  will 
eventually  have  more  than  a  54  per  cent,  in- 
terest in  the  first  mortgage.  First  and  re- 
funding mortgage  bonds  may  be  issued  only 
in  an  amount  equal  at  par  to  75  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  additions,  extensions,  betterments, 
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etc.,  and  then  only  when  for  twelve  consecu- 
tive months  out  of  the  preceding  fifteen 
months  earnings  from  gas  operations  shall 
have  equaled  at  least  one  and  three-quarters 
times  the  annual  interest  charges  on  all  bonds 
outstanding,  including  those  for  which  cer- 
tification is  requested. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  own 
and  offer  $60,000  Port  of  Bay  City,  Oregon 
(Tillamook  County),  6  per  cent,  general  obli- 
gation bonds  in  denominations  of  $1000  and 
$100,  to  yield  6l/>  per  cent.,  income  tax  ex- 
empt. 

The  Port  of  Bay  City  comprises  222,720 
acres  surrounding  Tillamook  Bay,  situated  in 
Tillamook  County,  Oregon.  The  United  States 
Engineers'  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
states  that  a  large  part  of  the  territory  tribu- 
tary to  the  bay  is  covered  with  virgin  forest 
of  splendid  timber,  chiefly  fir,  spruce,  hem- 
lock, and  cedar.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
forests  contain  15.000.000,000  feet,  board 
measure,  of  standing  timber.  Many  of  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  lumber  companies  of 
the  United  States  own  lands  in  the  port  dis- 
trict. There  are  also  rich  agricultural  lands 
within  the  port  district  and  dairying  is  carried 
on  extensively.  Tillamook  County  is  the 
greatest  dairy  county  in  Oregon. 


Close  to  three-quarters  of  the  stock  issue 
recently  placed  on  the  market  by  Reid  Bros., 
Inc.,  hospital  supply  manufacturers,  has  al- 
ready been  sold.  This  company,  with  San 
Francisco  headquarters  at  91  Drumm  Street, 
is  the  largest  concern  in  the  world  selling 
supplies  to  hospitals,  having  risen  to  this  po- 
sition from  a  small  beginning  in  twelve  years. 

The  stock  is  being  sold  directly  by  the  com- 
pany. It  is  8  per  cent.,  accumulative,  pre- 
ferred, non-assessable,  and  participates  up  to 
12  per  cent.  In  all  the  years  the  company 
has  been  in  business  dividends  have  never 
paid  less  than  8  per  cent.  They  have  fre- 
quently paid  10  and  12  per  cent. 

Reid  Bros.,  Inc.,  is  to  build  a  new  factory 
at  San  Francisco  this  year.  There  are  at 
present   plants   in    Seattle    and    Tokyo,    Japan, 
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as  well  as  branches  here  and  iu  Vancouver. 
The  new  San  Francisco  factory  will  be  twice 
the  size  of  the  one  at  Seattle  and  when  it  is 
completed  headquarters  of  the  company  will 
be  transferred  here. 


Leon  G.  Livingston,  formerly  advertising 
manager  for  H.  Liebes  &  Co.,  has  joined  the 
Home  &  Bunch  Avertising  Agency,  having 
purchased  the  stock  formerly  owned  by  Fred- 
erick   G.    Bunch. 

Proceedings  are  now  pending  before  Judge 
Frank  H.  Dunne  to  change  the  name  of  the 
corporation  from  Home  &  Bunch  to  Home  & 
Livingston.  The  agency  has  recently  moved 
from  the  Monadnock  Building  to  large  offices 
in  the  First  National  Bank  Building.  Mr. 
Livingston  will  be  vice-president,  Mr.  Home 
retaining  the  office  of  president  that  he  has 
held  since  the  agency  was  established  in  1919. 


A  London  wall-paper  manufacturer  suffers 
considerable  damage  from  sparrows.  The 
sparrows  flock  down  on  the  dark  blue,  covered 
pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  are 
drowned.  It  is  believed  that  the  color  at- 
tracts them.  The  pulp  has  no  odor  and  there 
is  a  canal  near  by  which  provides  them  with 
drinking  water. 


A   substitute  for   absorbent   cotton   is  beins1 
obtained   from  pine  cellulose. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Happy  Foreigner. 

This  novel  is  a  story  of  war-time,  the 
woman  about  whom  the  story  centres  being 
attached  to  the  French  army  as  one  of  a  unit 
of  drivers  for  the  French  automobile  service. 
The  writer,  however,  does  not  seek  to  give 
any  pictures  of  war,  her  aim  being  to  set  her 
story  in  the  curious  unreality  of  the  at- 
mosphere resulting  from  war.  Thus  we  see 
no  conflicts,  hear  no  death-cries,  nor  see  suf- 
ferings alleviated.  Instead,  a  dreamy  woman 
seizes  from  fate  her  little  hour  of  poetry  and 
love.  She,  an  Englishwoman,  surrenders  her- 
self to  the  joy  of  letting  her  little  love  idyl 
live  its  brief  life,  her  passing  sentiment  for 
Julien,  the  young  French  officer,  fed  by  casual 
or  contrived  meetings  at  extemporized  dances 
and  dinners,  or  on  a  few  freezing  motor  trips 
through  the  snow  wastes  of  devastated 
France. 

The  reader  gains  brief,  flashing  glimpses  of 
the  ruined  towns,  of  wayside  inns,  of  returned 
refugee  families,  but  never  with  an  effect  of 
sadness,  for  "the  happy  foreigner"  is  strangely 
insensible  to  sorrowful  suggestion.  She  lives 
with  a  sort  of  passionate  dreaminess  in  the 
present,  luxuriating,  with  an  artist's  joy,  in 
storm  and  sunshine,  in  bodily  comfort,  in 
change,  and  the  swift  progression  of  the 
varied    hours. 

Human  nature  interests  and  amuses  her. 
and  a  calm,  unruffled  ego  causes  her  to  re- 
ceive with  serenity  the  half-expressed  dis- 
approval of  the  French  officers  whom  she 
serves,  and  whose  racial  feeling  toward 
women  is  shocked  by  seeing  a  young  and  at- 
tractive   woman    performing   a   man's   service. 

Never  were  the  incidents  of  a  love  story 
more  delicately  casual  in  the  telling,  and  like 
the  bloom  on  a  fading  rose-petal  the  delicate 
sentiment  evanishes.  It  budded,  it  flowered, 
it  faded,  and  was  gone.  And  the  tale  is  told ; 
told  with  exquisite  artistry,  by  one  who,  al- 
though writing  in  the  medium  of  prose  and 
dealing  vividly  with  realities,  is  altogether  a 
poet. 

The  Happy  Foreigner.  By  Enid  Eagnold. 
New  York:    The   Century  Company. 


The  New  Stone  Age  in  Northern  Europe. 

"The  New  Stone  Age  in  Northern  Europe" 
reminds  one  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
which  was  neither  holy,  nor  Roman,  nor  an 
empire,  according  to  Mr.  Bryce.  For  Pro- 
fessor Tyler's  book  is  limited  to  the  era 
and  topography  mentioned  above  only  on  its 
title-page.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  subject 
begins  with  man's  emergence  from  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  primates  and  extends  as 
far  as  Asia  Minor  in  space  and  to  the  Bronze 
Age  in  time.  But  what's  in  a  name?  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  one  can  not 
hedge  off  a  period  of  pre-history  as  one  can 
write  of  the  period  of  the  Georges  or  the  age 
of  Anne.  For  the  very  hypotheses  that  must 
be  adopted  to  treat  of  pre-history  must  be 
explained  by  going  as  far  as  we  can,  geo- 
graphically and  chronologically. 

The  main  thesis  of  the  hook,  after  all,  is 
a    reconstruction    of    Neolithic    times,    and    if 


one  adds  the  word  "popular,"  a  very  fair 
idea  of  the  book  may  be  obtained.  The  au- 
thor says  in  his  preface : 

"I  wish  that  this  little  book  might  play  the 
part  of  a  good  host,  and  introduce  many  in- 
telligent, thoughtful,  and  puzzled  readers  to 
the  company  and  viewpoint  of  the  prehis- 
torian." 

As  an  introduction  to  anthropology  and 
palaeontology  "The  New  Stone  Age"  is  in- 
deed admirable.  It  reads  easily,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  all  technical  terms  are  explained 
in  the  text.  And  the  text  is  not  a  catalogue 
of  facts,  despite  the  immense  number  of 
them  it  contains  and  the  vast  territory 
covered.  Its  facts  are  far  from  superficial, 
either,  though  the  chatty  tone  of  several  chap- 
ters gives  that  impression.  But  Professor 
Tyler's  frequent  footnotes  refer  to  an  ex- 
haustive bibliography  that  goes  far  and  deep 
enough  for  the  most  serious  students.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  book, 
as  the  author  usually  states  his  facts  and 
refers  the  reader  to  other  authorities  for 
various  conclusions.  This  impartial  treat- 
ment of  a  scientific  subject  is  especially  to 
be   commended. 

The  New  Stone  Age  in  Northern  Europe. 
By  John  M.  Tyler.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib 
ner's    Sons. 

The  Narrow  House. 

This  curious  novel  seems  to  be  a  plunge 
into  a  new  method,  the  author,  Evelyn  Scott, 
hesitating  not  to  probe  into  the  most  secret 
recesses  of  the  human  soul,  and  showing  a 
lack  of  reticence  in  painting  the  darkly  sub- 
conscious relations  between  people  that 
family  life  thrusts  into  too  intimate  relation- 
ship that  almost  transgresses  the  bounds  of 
literary    reticence. 

This  is  an  era  of  advancement,  and  re- 
membering unnecessarily  severe  condemna- 
tion made  in  the  prudish  Victorian  era,  in  the 
present  we  seek  to  recognize  talent  when  it 
shows  itself  unmistakably.  The  author  of 
"The  Narrow  House"  has  talent,  and  the 
method  of  hard,  merciless  photography  she 
employs  possesses  a  fidelity  that  must  be  ac- 
knowledged. Like  the  imagists,  she  gives 
continual  pictures,  but  she  has  a  passion  for 
ugliness. 

Here  is  one,  a  description  resulting  from 
a  housekeeper's  seance  at  a  poulterer's :  "The 
feet  of  the  hens  were  a  sickly  bluish  yellow, 
and  the  toes,  cramped  together  yet  flaccid, 
still  suggested  the  fatigue  which  follows 
agony.  The  eyes  bulged  under  thin  blue- 
tinged  lids,  and  on  the  heads  and  necks  about 
the  close-shuj:  beaks  bunches  of  reddish  brown 
feathers  had  been  left  as  decorations."  This 
sort  of  thing  recalls  the  era  of  photographic 
realism  we  have  emerged  from,  and  readers 
will  find  themselves  repeating  the  same  old 
question,   "Is   it  worth   while?" 

When  the  author  analyzes  the  emotional 
processes  of  her  characters,  however,  this 
ugliness  continues.  She  recognizes  with 
clearness  the  human  tendency  to  self-decep- 
tion, she  depicts  the  rapacious  ego  battening 
itself  under  all  the  external  evidences  of  ab- 
sorption    in     others,     but,     inferentially,     she 


Mausoleum  construction,  while  sometimes  of  great  and  massive  size,  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  confined  to  large  proportions  or  to  great  outlay  of  expense. 

Modern  design  and  methods  of  operation  have  brought  the  Mausoleum  to  within  the  reach 
of  the  moderate  fortune.  And  this  has  been  accomplished  without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
degrees    of   permanency    or   beauty. 

Inquiry  as  to  further  detail  places  you  under  no  obligation. 
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fails  to  admit  that  egotism  is  a  healthy  and 
normal  quality,  as  all  the  contending  ego- 
tisms depicted  give  the  effect  of  abnormalism 
because  of  the  insistent  dwelling  on  ugliness. 

No  analysis  of  the  human  soul  is  complete 
without  some  stress  being  laid  on  those  dim, 
stumbling  attempts  to  strive  toward  an  ideal 
which  lifts  us  above  the  beasts.  In  "The  Nar- 
row House"  all  such  attempts,  it  is  indicated, 
are  either   self-deception,   pose,   or   cowardice. 

The  "narrow  house"  is  evidently  meant  to 
have  a  symbolical  meaning.  It  is  not  only 
the  family  home  in  which  the  Farleys  are 
imprisoned,  but  it  is  also  the  house  of  flesh 
in  which  primitive  instincts  war  steadily  with 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  civilization. 

The  book  makes  a  painful  impression, 
which  shows  that  it  has  power.  But  it  will 
be  apt  to  cause  the  reader  to  feel  that  the 
unthinking  fool,  who  takes  life  as  it  comes, 
and  buzzes  like  the  gnats  in  the  brief  sun- 
shine, has  the  best  of  it. 

The  Narrow  House.  By  Evelyn  Scott.  New 
York:    Boni    &    Liveright. 


The  New  Frontier. 

Liberalism  as  true  Americanism  is  the  doc- 
trine of  "The  New  Frontier,"  by  Guy  Emer- 
son, and  is  defined  by  the  author  as  politics 
of  the  middle  of  the  road.  This  good  old 
slogan  that  comes  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks 
seems  rather  the  motto  of  the  rationalist  or 
conservative.  Plato,  according  to  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson,  was  no  liberal,  and  yet  he  exem- 
plified the  rational  slogan  that  is  virtually  the 
same  as  the  thesis  used  by  Mr.  Emerson  for 
this  study  of  the  American  liberal  spirit. 

Granted  the  liberal  quality  of  the  middle- 
of-the-road  politics  and  we  are  quiescent  lib- 
erals. The  principal  idea  of  the  book  is  well 
developed.  The  author  traces  the  growth  of 
liberal  thought  through  American  history — 
pauses  to  investigate  the  position  of  the  lib- 
eral of  today — and  devotes  the  remainder  of 
his  study  to  exemplifying  his  thesis  in  the 
various  divisions  of  modern  civilization  :  poli- 
tics, industry,  commerce,  education  and  lead- 
ership, journalism,  and  international  rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  Emerson's  book  is  really  a  plea  to  all 
Americans  to  save  their  country  by  the  only 
method  that  will  save  it — sane  rationalism. 
"The  New  Frontier"  is  a  protest  against  false 
publicity,  small  party  politics,  and  the  pre- 
vailing ignorance  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  of  what  is  good  for  the  country  and, 
more  particularly,  what  is  not.  This  plea  for 
the  right  kind  of  publicity  may  be  considered 
the  practical  keynote  of  the  book.  It  is  Mr. 
Emerson's  working  hypothesis  for  bringing 
about  a  better  state  of  affairs:  "But  if  the 
men  who  represent  all  grades  and  kinds  of 
business  .  .  .  were  to  unite  in  a  movement, 
not  to  fight  labor,  not  to  fight  capital,  but 
fearlessly  to  expose  the  faults  of  both  and 
simply  and  fairly  to  spread  the  truth  they 
could  turn  the  whole  trend  of  events  and 
avert  consequences  that  are  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate." 

More  particularly  than  to  any  other  class, 
"The  New  Frontier"  is  addressed  to  thc- 
editors  and  news  writers  of  the  country*  since 
they  have  the  power  to  wield  what  Mr.  Em- 
erson calls  "the  weapons  of  truth."  He  points 
out  the  need  for  more  newspapers  of  sane 
liberal  politics.  There  are  journals  enough  to 
act  as  instruments  for  the  extreme  politics  of 
the  country.  Why  is  this  syndicalist  and  Bol- 
shevik literature  not  fought  by  disseminating 
the  doctrines  of  conservatism  and  liberalism 
among  the  readers  of  the  yellow  sheet?  Mr. 
Emerson  quotes  a  student  of  extremist  litera- 
ture as  follows  :  "The  volume  of  such  litera- 
ture is  too  great  to  be  the  outcome  of  chance  : 
the  skill  with  which  it  is  written,  the  subtlety 
and  cleverness  with  which  fractions  of  what 
the  workers  know  to  be  truths  are  distorted, 
magnified,  and  built  up  into  plausible  argu- 
ments and  reasoning  show  clearly  that  brains 
and  organization  are  at  the  back  of  this  'revo- 
lutionary movement.'" 

The  warning  of  "The  New  Frontier"  should 
not  be  neglected.  It  is  timely,  urgent,  and 
practical.  It  advises,  not  impossible  idealism, 
but  action.  It  requires  no  Utopian  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  the  people,  but  merely 
rational  cooperation  on  the  part  of  a  few — the 
financial,  political,  and  educational  leaders  of 
the  people — men  who  must  understand  that, 
not  only  the  people's  welfare,  but  their  own, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  country,  depend  on 
their  sane  cooperation  at  this  crucial  point  in 
our  history. — R.   G. 

The  New  Frontier.  By  Guy  Emerson.  New- 
York:   Henry  Holt   &   Co. 


Elizabethan  Literature. 
A  lecture  on  "The  Secret  of  Elizabethan 
Literature"  was  delivered  by  John  Howell 
Thursday  evening  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Masonic  Club  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Wheeler  Hall.  Mr.  Howell  talked  on  Fran- 
cis Bacon's  secret  society — an  organization 
generally  known  only  to  the  readers  of  certain 
rare  books,  now  out  of  print.  The  thesis  of 
the  lecture  was  the  influence  of  the  French 
Renaissance  on  the  English,  and  the  complete 
domination  of  the  latter  by  Francis  Bacon, 
who  practically  created  it  with  his  secret 
school      of      writers      and      translators.       Mr. 
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Howell's  theory  is  the  result  of  wide  reading 
of  contemporary  books  and  a  careful  study  of 
the  ciphers  and  water  marks  used  by  Bacon, 
which  incidentally  correspond  to  most  of  those 
of  the  latter  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Howell's 
talk  was  introduced  by  Professor  Bruce  of  the 
English  department.  A  number  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  English  faculty  were  present,  and 
were  greatly  interested  in  the  presentation  of 

the  subject. 

-*♦*- 

Potash  in  Germany  occurs  in  the  form  of 
a  rock  salt  and  runs  in  seams  of  thirty  feet 
or  more  in  thickness.  As  mined  it  has  about 
the  same  consistency  as  the  common  rock 
salt  of  commerce,  and  its  grinding  is  easy. 
The  depths  at  which  the  true  potash  deposits 
are  situated  make  it  necesary  to  sink  shafts 
leading  to  levels  of  as  much  as  5000  feet  be- 
low the  surface. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

In  Red  and  Gold. 

There  are  few  novels  that  show  alike  liter- 
ary craftsmanship  and  a  competent  knowledge 
of  a  difficult  topic,  but  we  have  just  such  a 
novel  in  this  latest  product  of  Mr.  Merwin's 
pen.  It  is  a  story  of  modern  China  and  of 
revolutionary  days,  when  Sun  Yat  Sen  was 
still  a  power  in  the  land.  The  chief  male 
characters  are  an  American  sailor  and  the  son 
of  an  American  millionaire,  although  as  a 
rival  to  them  in  interest  is  the  old  Mandarin 
Kang  Yu,  Viceroy  of  Nanking  and  a  diplo- 
mat of  extraordinary  distinction.  The  heroine 
is  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Hui  Fei,  a  lovely 
girl  who  has  been  educated  in  America  and 
who  is  one  of  the  few  really  charming 
heroines  in   modern  fiction. 

The  romance,  as  a  romance,  is  an  admirable 
one.  We  feel  it  to  be  in  no  way  incongruous 
that  two  Americans  should  fall  in  love  with 
a  Chinese  girl.  We  fall  in  love  with  Hui  Fei 
ourselves.  It  is  impossible  to  do  ^otherwise. 
But  the  real  value  of  the  book  is  the  picture 
of  revolutionary  China,  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Manchus  and  the  Chinese  and  the 
contrast  between  the  culture  of  the  Mandarin 
class  and  the  savagery  at  the  other  end  of  the 
social  scale.  Mr.  Merwiu  manages  to  send 
us  away,  not  only  with  a  new  knowledge  of 
China,  but  with  a  new  respect  for  an  ancient 
civilization  that  has  preserved  so  much  of  the 
ethical  beauty  that  the  newer  nations  have 
never  acquired.  Such  novels  are  needed  at 
the  present  time.  They  have  an  international 
value,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Merwiu 
will  be  encouraged  to  attempt  other  work  of 
a  like  calibre  and  a  like  interest. 

In  Red  and  Gold.  By  Samuel  Merwin.  In- 
dianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 


As  It  Was  in  the  Beginning. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  amusing  story  of  the 
contrasts  between  East  and  West,  between 
America  and  England.  Lawrence  Berwick,  a 
New  York  lawyer,  pays  a  flying  visit — or 
what  he  intends  shall  be  a  flying  visit — to 
England  in  order  to  arrange  a  small  legal 
matter  in  which  his  firm  is  involved.  He 
fondly  expects  to  return  by  the  same  steamer, 
but  he  has  to  learn  to  his  cost  that  the  Eng- 
lishman is  never  in  a  hurry  and  that  by  no 
possibility  can  his  movements  be  expedited 
along  his  appointed  path.  Berwick  discovers 
that  legal  business  in  England  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  leisurely  way  or  not  at  all,  and 
that  to  call  up  an  English  lawyer  on  the  phone 
is  one  of  the  things  that  is  "not  done."  Ber- 
wick begins  by  being  exasperated.  He  ends 
by  being  converted.  For  why  should  any  one 
be  in  a  hurry  ?  The  week-ends  at  country 
houses  where  everything  is  forgotten  except 
pleasure,  the  afternoon  teas,  the  short  busi- 
ness day  that  must  under  no  circumstances 
be  extended,  have  their  decided  charm,  and 
so  Berwick  learns  that  hurry  is  a  bad  habit 
that  makes  life  hard  and  robs  it  of  all  the  de- 
lights that  come  only  to  leisurely  ways.  And 
it  need  hardly  be  said  that  Berwick  meets  a 
girl  who  helps  very  materially  toward  his  con- 
version, and  whom  we  may  suppose  to  be  now 
in  America  and  seeing  to  it  that  her  husband 
does  not  relapse  to  the  feverish  methods  from 
which  she  has  been  instrumental  in  saving 
him. 

As  It  Was  in  the  Beginning.  By  Arthur 
Train.      New  York:   The  Macmillan   Company. 


The  Sirdar's  Sabre. 

The  Mohammedan  fighter  is  always  a 
picturesque  figure,  and  particularly  the  Mo- 
hammedan fighters  of  India.  Here  we  have 
ten  stories  of  the  achievements  of  Sirdar 
Bahadur  Mohammed  Khan  told  by  one  who 
seems  to  have  some  knowledge  of  India  and 
with  all  the  skill  of  the  practical  writer.  The 
Sirdar  is  not  only  a  soldier,  but  also  some- 
thing of  a  diplomat,  and  his  adventures  make 
good  reading. 

The  Sirdar's  Sabre.  By  Louis  Tracy.  New 
York:  Edward  J.  Clode. 


Timber  Wolves. 
It  seems  that  Australia,  like  other  coun- 
tries, has  her  difficulties  with  lawless  men 
who  secure  by  brutality  a  monopoly  of  natural 
resources  that  is  denied  to  them  by  law. 
Heritage  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Colvin  &  Heritage  of  Melbourne.  It  becomes 
necessary  to  find  a  certain  man  named  Bark- 
ley  who  has  inherited  largely  under  a  will, 
but  Barkley  has  mysteriously  disappeared 
somewhere  in  Tasmania,  and  so  Colvin  is  de- 
puted to  go  in  search  of  him.  But  Colvin 
finds  unexpected  difficulties.  He  penetrates 
into  the  timber  section  of  Tasmania  only  to 
find  that  the  whole  district  is  in  the  hands 
of  lawless  and  violent  men  who  are  deter- 
mined  to    maintain    their   monopoly   by    force 
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and  who  are  by  no  means  averse  to  murder 
if  terrorism  fails.  Colvin  is  so  incensed  by 
the  stories  of  outrages  that  reach  his  ears 
that  he  forgets  his  mission,  takes  up  a  timber 
concession,  and  wages  war  for  his  rights 
against  those  who  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
dispossess  him.  Of  course  there  are  some 
beautiful  girls  in  the  picture,  and  they  not 
only  supply  the  element  of  romance,  but  also 
give  zest  to  the  resolution  of  the  young 
lawyer.  It  is  a  quite  exciting  yarn,  with 
enough  physical  violence  to  make  of  it  a  story 
of   real    adventure. 

Timber    Wolves.       By    Bernard    Cronin.       New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Company. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
A  great  many  people,  both  Jews  and  non- 
Je^vs,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  movement 
to  make  of  Palestine  a  new  home  for  the 
Jewish  race  and  all  of  them  will  find  much 
interesting  and  important  information  as  well 
a  very  readable  book  in  "Palestine  Re- 
claimed," by  Redcliffe  N.  Salaman,  M.  D.  (E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.). 

"There  are  extraordinary  sarcasms  in  co- 
incidences,"  says  Alexander   Black,   author   of 

The  Seventh  Angel"  and  "The  Great  De- 
sire." "One  night  a  thief  made  off  with  my 
overcoat  from  a  restaurant.  It  was  not  the 
sort    of    restaurant    in    which    one    is    admon- 

shed  to  be  alert.  Moreover,  I  had  never 
been  robbed  of  anything  in  my  life.  I  had 
had  no  admonitory  experience.  Naturally  the 
incident  made  a  rather  profound  impression. 
The  weather  deepened  that  impression.  That 
same  night  I  happened  to  open  my  Bible  to 
verify  the  location  of  the  verse  from  which 
I  took  the  title  of  'The  Seventh  Angel.'  And 
in  the  verse  immediately  preceding  I  read 
these  startling  words:  'Blessed  is  he  that 
watcheth  and  keepeth  his  garments.'  "  "The 
Seventh  Angel"  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Harpers. 

Robert  Lansing's  "The  Peace  Negotiations" 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company)  has  now  gone 
back  to  press  for  a  fifth  printing. 

The  memoirs  of  Count  Sergius  Witte,  which 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  just  published, 
are  so  frank  a  record  of  the  reign  of  Em- 
peror Nicholas  II  that  the  late  Czar  tried  re- 
peatedly to  have  them  stolen  and  destroyed, 
both"  before  and  after  the  death  of  the  au- 
thor in    1915. 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  whose  recent  series  of 
lectures  on  European  conditions  aroused  much 
interest  in  this  country,  sailed  for  England 
on  March  22d  on  the  Acquttania. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  First  Year  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
By  George  Grafton  Wilson.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&    Co.;    $1.25. 

An    impartial   survey. 

The  Guarded  Room.     By  G.   I.  Witham.     New 
York:   John  Lane    Company. 
A  novel. 

The    Impossible    Apollo.       By     Thomas     Cobb. 
New  York:   John   Lane  Company. 
A  novel. 

Devil   Stories.      Edited    bv   Maximilian  J.    Rud- 
win.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;   $2.50. 
An    anthology. 

Revolution'    and    Democracy.      By    Frederic    C. 
Howe.     New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.;  $2. 
A  review  of  privilege  and  monopoly. 

God's    Country.       By    James    Oliver     Curwood. 
New   Y'ork:    Cosmopolitan    Book   Corporation. 
The   trail    to    happiness. 

Flood    Tide.      Bv    Sara   Ware    Bassett.      Boston: 
Little,    Brown  &    Co.;    $1.90. 
A    novel. 

The  City  Sleeps.      By   Charles  Mulford    Robin- 
son.     Boston :    The   Cornhill    Company. 
Verse    and    prose. 

Balkanized  Europe.  By  Paul  Scott  Mowrer. 
New    York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &    Co.;    $5. 

A  study  in  political  analysis  and  reconstruction. 

The    Crisis    in    Russia.      By    Arthur    Ransomc. 
New    York:    B.    W.    Huebsch,    Inc. 
A   review   of  the    situation. 

The  Guarded  Room.     By  G.  I.  Whit  ham.     New 
York:    John    Lane    Company. 
A    novel. 

Find    the    Woman.      By    Arthur    Somers    Roche. 
New    York:    Cosmopolitan    Book    Corporation. 
A    novel. 

The    Knight    of     Lonely    Land.       By     Evelyn 
Campbell.      Boston:    Little,    Brown    &    Co.;    $1.90. 
A    novel. 

Flood    Tide.      By    Sara   Ware    Bassett.      Boston: 
Little,    Brown  &  Co. 
A   novel. 

It  Might  Have  Happened  to  You.  By 
Coningsby  Dawson.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany. 

A  picture  of  what  peace  has  done  to  Europe. 

In    Red    and    Gold.      By    Samuel    Merwin.      In- 
dianapolis:   Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 
A    novel, 

Psychoanalysis  Sleep  and  Dreams.     By  Andre 
Tridon.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2. 
Sleep,   sleeplessness,  and  nightmares. 

Madam.     By  Ethel  Sidgwick.     New  York:  Small, 
Maynard  &   Co. 
A    novel. 


Seeine  the  Wind. 
To  see  the  wind  isn't  a  matter  of  particu- 
larly keen  eyesight,  but  simply  of  knowing 
how  to  look  at  it.  It  can  very  readily  be  done 
on  any  windy  day,  whether  hot  or  cold,  so 
long  as  the  air  is  dry.  The  equipment  neces- 
sary is  a  smooth  or  polished  flat  metallic  sur- 
face two  feet  or  more  long,  with  a  straight 
edge.  A  large  handsaw  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose very  well.  Hold  the  metallic  surface  at 
right  angles  to  the  wind  ;  for  example,  if  the 
wind  is  from  the  east,  hold  the  saw,  if  that 
is  what  is  being  used,  on  a  north  and  south 
line,  with  a  flat  surface  to  the  wind.  Next 
tilt  or  incline  the  surface  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees,  so  that  the  wind  will  glance  as  it 
strikes  the  metal.  Sight  carefully  along  the 
edge  of  the  metal  at  some  small  but  clearly 
defined  object  and  you  will  then  see  the  air 
current  flowing  over  the  edge  jusl  as  water 
flows  over  a  dam.  The  stronger  the  wind  the 
greater  will  be  the  speed  of  the  flow,  but  the 
volume  will  not  be  increased. 


Exalt  the  Teacher  and  Preacher. 
We  count  that  man  a  benefactor  who  does 
anything  to  exalt  the  office  of  the  teacher  and 
preacher  in  this  republic.  It  is  not  a  thing 
of  chance,  writes  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis, 
that  the  greatest  family  name  in  England  is 
the  name  of  the  Arnold  family — that  Arnold 
of  Rugby,  who  was  not  only  a  Christian  minis- 
ter, but  also  a  great  educator — whose  son, 
Matthew  Arnold,  was  at  the  head  of  the  public 


school  system  of  England,  and  whose  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  is  one  of 
those  whose  great  writings  have  enriched  our 
generation  and  whose  great-grandsons  have 
made  contributions  to  philosophy  and  eco- 
nomics. And  in  our  own  country^  also,  the 
two  greatest  names  are  the  names  of  two 
families  of  ministers — the  Beecher  family, 
with  Lyman  Beecher,  the  father,  and  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
not  to  mention  the  ten  other  children,  while 
the  minister's  home  in  Stockbridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, gave  us  Cyrus  Field  of  the  Atlantic 
cable,  David  Dudley  Field  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  international  law,  and  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  courts.  And  here 
are  teachers  like  Horace  Mann,  founder  of 
Antioch  College  of  Ohio,  and  the  various 
presidents  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  with  Prince- 
ton and  the  hundreds  of  others  of  lesser  emi- 
nence. The  names  of  these  great  educators 
and  teachers  shine  like  stars  in  our  intel- 
lectual firmament. 


The  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  their  fables 
regard  the  milky  way  as  a  stream  containing 
silvery  fishes.  African  Bushmen  and  Ameri- 
can Indians  associate  it  with  lights  guiding 
the  paths  of  wandering  spirits. 

One  hundred  thousand  of  the  1,250,000 
deaths  occurring  in  the  United  States  annually 
could  easily  be  prevented  by  the  application  of 
available   medical  knowledge. 


An  Amazing  Record: 

On  March  9th  a  small  advertising  campaign  was  started 
in  San  Francisco  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  hos- 
pital supply  business  and  to  interest  investors  in  the 
company  that  leads  this  industry.  The  record  of  Reid 
Bros,  was  set  forth  and  the  advantages  of  its  stock 
pointed  out.  The  advertisements  carried  coupons  for 
name  and  address.  Every  person  that  sent  in  a 
coupon  has  bought  stock.  Two-thirds  of  the  issue 
has  been  subscribed. 

Do  You  Wonder  Why? 

Reid  Bros,  is  a  pioneer  in  the  hospital  supply  business  and  THE 
LARGEST  CONCERN  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  AMERICA.  Its  business 
grew  from  a  few  thousand  to  a  million  dollars  in  twelve  years.  The 
market  is  the  most  stable  on  earth.  Credit  losses  are  almost  un- 
known. The  profit  is  ample  and  always  sure;  and  the  business  must 
continue  and  grow  as  long  as  civilization  lasts. 

Reid  Bros.'  goods  are  standard  in  hospitals  throughout  America 
and  are  shipped  to  eighty-three  foreign  countries.  The  company  does 
a  direct  business  all  over  the  world.  There  are  20,000  names  on  its 
customer  ledger. 

Reid  Bros."'  stock  is  $100.00  a  share  par,  8  per  cent,  accumulative 
preferred,  non-assessable,  and  participates  up  to  12  per  cent.  Since 
1909  stock  in  this  company  has  b?en  paying  dividends  of  8,  10  and  12 
per  cent. 

Financiers  and  all  who  investigate  this  stock  declare  it  has  no 
equal.  Banks  have  loaned  up  to  80  per  cent,  of  its  face  value.  This 
stock  will  always  bring  par  or  better.  (In  all  the  history  of  the  com- 
pany any  investor  desiring  to  sell  has  always  been  -able  to  get  full  face 
value  and  accrued  interest  within  thirty  days.  This  is  a  record  almost 
without  parallel.) 

Tliis  is  the  most  unusual  stock  offering  on  the  market.  To  give  the  general 
public  the  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  all  other  securities  we  are  making 
this  announcement.  We  have  prepared  a  history  of  tin's  industry  that  tells  one 
of  the  most  absorbing  business  romances  ever  read. 


Fill  in  the  attached  coupon  and 
a  copy  will  be  mailed  you. 


<fi)  Name . . . 
Address. 


Reid  Bros.,  Inc.,  9 1  -99  Drumm  St. 


San  Francisco 


Seattle 


Tokyo 


V>- 
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"THE  SIGN  ON  THE  DOOR.' 


Marjorie  Rambeau  is  an  exceptionally  good 
actress,  one  whose  work  is  full  of  careful 
detail.  The  various  characterizations  that  she 
gave  in  "Eyes  of  Youth"  and  that  other  in- 
teresting depiction  of  the  drug-impregnated 
fortune-teller  showed  in  what  way  her  spe- 
cialty lies.  When  her  youth  and  good  looks 
have  gone  Marjorie  Rambeau  can  still  hold 
a  secure  place  on  the  stage. 

This  skill  in  special  charcterization  is  not 
called  on  in  "The  Sign  on  the  Door,"  which 
is  high-class,  realistic  melodrama ;  the  sort  of 
thing  all  theatre-goers  enjoy,  unless  their  eye- 
brows are  overarched.  In  this  piece  Miss 
Rambeau  figures  first  as  a  young,  innocent 
girl  and  later  as  an  enlightened  matron,  her 
skill  in  acting  showing  in  the  subtle  differ- 
ences she  made  in  the  two  phases  of  the  young 
woman's  development.  But,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  role  is  an  emotional  one,  the  kind 
that  is  the  usual  thing  in  melodrama. 

Channiug  Pollock  is  an  expert  in  construct- 
ing a  play  of  this  kind  in  which  suspense 
induced  by  the  peril  of  a  favorite  character 
keeps  us  on  the  tenterhooks.  Of  course  they 
always  do  foolish  things  in  plays  of  this  type 
in  order  to  keep  the  ball  a-rolling.  Mrs.  Lafe 
Regan  did  three :  first  in  going  to  a  dis- 
reputable restaurant,  when  she  was  an  inno- 
cent and  unsuspecting  girl,  with  a  dissolute 
young  man.  But  we  had  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving in  her  innocence  and  were  thrilled 
with  relief  when  the  waiter  played  a  hand. 

It  was  greatly  folly  on  Mrs.  Lafe's  part  not 
to  give  the  particulars  of  this  escapade  to 
Lafe  after  they  were  safely  married.  Not  be- 
cause the  average  man  deserves  having  that 
much  trust  reposed  in  him,  being  conceitedly 
of  the  opinion  that  "my  wife,"  no  matter 
what  ugly  faults  he  may  have  stained  himself 
with,  must  not  even  be  guilty  of  an  inno- 
cently committed  indiscretion.  Nor  is  it  be- 
cause "there  should  be  no  secrets  between 
husband  and  wife."  There  are  secrets,  in- 
numerable ones,  some  comparatively  harmless, 
some  heavy  with  guilt,  the  keeping  of  which 
greatly  conduces  to  domestic  peace  and  har- 
mony. 

But  there  was  a  cad  and  several  policemen 
extant  who  knew  of  that  innocent  indiscre- 
tion, and  the  wife,  conscious  of  her  innocence, 
would  have  done  well  to  relate  the  particu- 
lars. And  then  there  wouldn't  have  been  a 
play. 

As  it  is  we  have  capital  melodrama,  skil- 
fully constructed,  the  dialogue  of  which  is  so 
concise,  snappy,  and  easily,  simply  colloquial 
that  we  are  carried  along  by  a  sense  of  reality 
and  never  bat  an  eye  when  Mrs.  Lafe  com- 
mits a  third  indiscretion  and  goes  alone  to 
the  roue's  bachelor  bower. 

In  the  scenes  that  follow  the  playwright 
has  shown  great  skill  in  tangling  and  un- 
tangling his  threads.  And  when  things  look 
darkest  for  the  wife  he  springs  a  delightful 
surprise  on  us;  and  how  an  audience"  does 
dote  on  a  surprise  just  preceding  the  curtain  : 
a  surprise  that  is  at  once  plausible,  solves  all 
difficulties,  and  sends  us  home  in  hijh  good 
humor. 

Beginning  with  Marjorie  Rambeau,  who  de- 
picted with  much  skill  the  progressive  effects 
on  Mrs.  Lafe's  pretty  countenance  of  appre- 
hension, fear,  dread,  and  terror,  as  the  action 
of  the  play  was  developed,  the  plavcrs  gen- 
erally were  excellent  in  their  work,  a'nd  splen- 
didly contributive  to  the  melodramatic  ten- 
sion  of  the  play. 

From  the  moment  the  waiter  made  his 
warning  we  were  aware  that  the  good  work 
was  not  going  to  be  all  in  the  two  leading 
players'  hands.  And  as  one  after  the  other 
of  the   various   clever   men   in   the    company 
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appeared — Robert  Vivian  as  the  complaisant 
and  solicitous  valet,  with  an  excellent  later 
depiction  of  grief ;  Lee  Baker's  consistently 
sustained  portrayal  of  a  strong,  determined, 
courageous  man,  a  little  hard,  but  funda- 
mentally loving  and  tender  to  his  women- 
kind  ;  Harry  Minturn's  smiling  roue,  Joseph 
Slaytor's  unctuous  "Kick"  Callahan,  Hugh 
Dillman's  mournful,  resignedly  snubbed  suitor 
— all  thoroughly  pleased  the  audience  by  the 
quality  of  their  work. 

Harold  Salter,  whose  name  mysteriously 
fails  to  appear  on  the  programme  as  the 
player  of  one  of  the  best  characters  in  the 
performance,  that  of  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
was  the  instrument  used  for  the  surprise. 
Mr.  Salter  was  particularly  fine  in  represent- 
ing the  prosecuting  attorney's  shades  of  man- 
ner ;  those  shades  which  must  convey  the 
courtesy  of  a  gentleman  even  to  possible 
malefactors,  shading  into  the  stern  authority 
of  an  official  who  must  disregard  the  claims 
of  social  supremacy  and  gentle  womanhood 
when  he  is  engaged  in  ferreting  out  crime. 

More  than  any  one  in  the  cast  did  this  ex- 
cellent actor  contribute  to  the  sense  of  reality 
so  essential  in  up-to-date  melodrama,  which 
must  simultaneously  thrill  us  and  cause  us  to 
believe  in  its  truthfulness. 

The  only  weak  spot  in  the  group  of  prin- 
cipals was  made  by  casting  a  young  actress 
as  an  ingenue  when  she  has  neither  the  coun- 
tenance nor  the  manner  for  a  role  of  the  kind. 
Miss  Allen,  indeed,  is  affected  in  both  speech 
and  manner ;  a  quite  unpardonable  fault  in 
an  ingenue.  The  only  claim  she  has  to  a  role 
of  the  kind  is  her  small  stature  and  neat 
figure ;  otherwise  she  might  work  into  the 
adventuress  line.  And  I  might  add  that  an 
ingenue  should  never  have  the  cast-iron  type 
of    coiffure. 

Mr.  Pollock  has  done  a  very  clever  piece 
of  work  in  this  play  by  running  the  double 
actions  and  motives  of  the  husband  and  wife 
in  the  second  and  third  acts  with  such  im- 
mense skill  as  to  create  a  very  successful  at- 
mosphere of  apprehension  and  suspense. 

So  successful  was  it,  indeed,  that  when 
Marjorie  Rambeau  was  embarked  on  her 
thrillingly  interesting  pantomime  by  which 
the  wife  sought  with  one  and  the  same  coup 
to  prove  her  chastity  and  save  her  husband, 
an  indiscreet  spectator  temporarily  spoiled  the 
illusion  by  becoming  vocal  under  the  effects 
of  her  excitement;  an  indiscretion  the  effects 
of  which  were  quickly  repaired  only  because 
of  the  tenseness  of  the  situation  and  because 
an  actress  of  Marjorie  Rambeau's  sure  poise 
was  in  command. 


Song  is  a  mingling  of  words  and  music,  and 
we  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  words 
as  well  as  with  the  music.  This  is  an  old 
grievance,  and  one  in  which  the  easy,  good- 
natured  public  should  unite  to  have  recog- 
nized. 

For  what  was  Mine.  Alda  singing  about 
when  she  gave  those  two — the  Swedish  and 
the  Russian — numbers  ?  1  don't  know.  Do 
you?  But  she  sang  with  impassioned  feeling, 
and   we  tvanted  to   know. 

Mme.  Alda  is  a  dresser.  She  wore  a  rich, 
gold-colored  brocade,  over  which  purple 
drapery  at  the  sides  united  to  form  a  train. 
A  scarf  of  jade-green  net  completed  the 
striking  color  effect.  But  the  headdress  !  H'm. 
Mme.  Alda  likes  oriante  headdresses,  but  this 
one  was  rather  too  vocal.  It  and  her  hair 
combined  covered  too  much  of  her  charming 
countenance,  and  besides  it  wasn't  pretty,  al- 
though  probably   very  costly. 


"LINCOLN,  THE  COMMONER." 


THE  ALDA  CONCERT. 


A  handsome  woman  is  Mme.  Alda,  and  at- 
tractive, and  dowered  as  she  is  with  a  full, 
warm,  rich,  magnetic  soprano,  she  is  a  fortu- 
nate one.  The  last  time  she  was  here  she 
sang  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium,  but  at  the 
closer  range  possible  at  the  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium  we  felt  more  deeply  and  re- 
sponded more  warmly  to  the  fine  qualities 
possessed  by  this  charming  vocalist.  The 
Exposition  Auditorium  sets  off  a  spectacular 
songbird  like  Tetrazzini  exactly,  but  a  singer 
such  as  Mme.  Alda,  who  charms  by  the  range 
and  variety  of  her  expression,  needs  to  get 
closer    to    her    hearers. 

The  audience,  for  instance,  in  "Dawn"  so 
enjoyed  both  the  exquisiteness  of  the  song 
and  its  rendition  that  it  became  vocal  in  the 
intensity  of  its  appreciation.  We  felt,  too, 
in  our  greater  nearness,  the  perfection  of 
every  note,  and  how  her  voice  glows  with 
warmth  and  color.  To  be  sure,  one  can  not 
praise  with  such  sureness  her  sky  notes,  but 
then  they  are  a  purely  artificial  product  with 
any  singer,  cultivated  to  make  the  multitude 
applaud  and  feel  that  they  are  getting  their 
money's   worth. 

Besides  the  particularly  choice  and  gen- 
erous programme  that  she  gave  the  singer 
was  prodigal  with  encores.  "Lovely  Spring" 
was  appropriate  to  the  season,  and  with  its 
crystalline  runs  and  trills  and  birdlike  joy 
one  felt  as  if  the  spirit  of  woodland  joy  was 
present. 

Mme.  Alda,  besides  singing  two  groups  of 
lyrics  in  English,  gave  two  Hues  and  one 
Liszt  in  French,  "Un  bel  di"  from  "Mme.  But- 
terfly," and  two  beautiful  numbers,  one  in 
Swedish  and  one  in  Russian,  that  really  were 
partly  an  aggravation.  I  don't  believe  that 
singers  and  impresarios  ever  can  or  ever 
will  understand  how  ardently  audiences  de- 
sire to  know  the  sentiments  that  they  are  so 
beautifully  expressing.  But  it  was  notice- 
able, :n  the  early  Louis  Graveure  concerts, 
at  which  the  words  of  every  song  were 
printed  Gn  the  programme,  how  eagerly  the 
baritone's  listeners  followed  the  words  on 
the  printed  page.  It  was  so  even  with  the 
songs  sung  in  English.  Never  before  had  I 
known  all  the  words  of  that  almost  too  fa- 
miliar concert  favorite,  Tosti's  "Good-by." 
and  learned  from  them  that  the  song  is  a 
complete  drama  in  miniature.  Nor  should 
an  audience  ever,  ever  be  left  in  ignorance  of 
the  name  of  an  encore.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  all  of  some  or,  sometimes,  many 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  people  in  an 
audience    are    familiar    with    every    number. 


Drinkwater's  play  having  achieved  great 
success,  it  follows  that  others  will  follow  in 
his  footsteps.  At  the  Bijou  Theatre  in  New 
York  there  is  being  presented  Thomas 
Dixon's  "A  Man  of  the  People,"  which  is  a 
dramatization  of  his  novel,  "The  Southerner." 
The. Dixon  play  is  devoted  to  a  recital  of  a 
great  spiritual  crisis  in  Lincoln's  life,  when 
the  Republican  National  Committee  made  the 
demands  on  Lincoln  to  retire  from  the  second 
candidacy,  which  he  met  with  such  grandeur. 
Mr.  Dixon's  play  is  devoted  to  developing 
the  magnificent  integrity,  the  granite-like 
fidelity  to  duty,  which  has  made  the  great 
emancipator  remain  our  most  beloved  na- 
tional hero,  and  "A  Man  of  the  People" 
makes  a  successful  appeal  to  our  recognition 
of  the  divine  element  in  the  human   soul. 

"Lincoln,  the  Commoner,"  has  a  good  title, 
but  it  is  a  poor  play.  It  is  humble  imitation, 
and  is  made  up  of  sentimentality,  stereotyped 
ideas  concerning  the  Southern  girl,  the 
Northern  hero,  the  spy,  and  the  like. 
Lincoln's  character  is  written  in  purely  con- 
ventional lines,  the  author,  Ralph  Kettering, 
having  all  but  failed  in  conveying  a  due  sense 
of  Lincoln's  ethical  superiority  to  the  general 
ruck  of  humanity.  He  has  succeeded  in  de- 
picting his  kindness  and  geniality,  but  for 
many  of  Lincoln's  lines  he  depends  on  quo- 
tations from  his  well-known  speeches  and  on 
a  supply  of  the  funny  stories  which  Lincoln 
used   to    illustrate   points. 

The  author  has  no  style,  and  calmly  vio- 
lates the  sense  of  time  by  putting  in  such 
present-day  slang  as  "Where  did  you  get  that 
stuff?"  while  purely  modern  colloquialisms 
such  as  "You're  sure  right,"  "He  has  the 
nerve  to  do  so  and  so,"  "We  were  kiddies  to- 
gether,'" are  unblushingly,  and  one  believes 
unconsciously,  fracturing  the  atmosphere  of 
the  'sixties. 

A  dignified  and  highly  incensed  Southern 
girl — a  character  who  in  life  would  need  a 
good  trouncing — informs  Lincoln  in  faltering 
tones  that  her  "daddy"  is  dead.  Now  in  those 
days  "daddy"  certainly  had  not  become  the 
generic  name  by  which  the  American  child 
demonstrates  his  patronizing  ascendancy  over 
the  liberty  of  his  sire.  It  was  at  a  later  date 
in  the  history  of  American  social  customs 
that  it  was  decreed  correct  to  banish  those 
two  beautiful  words  "father"  and  "mother" 
in  favor  of  "daddy"  and  "mummie."  And  po 
imitative  are  we  that  even  the  good  old- 
fashioned  diminutive  "papa"  is  scarcely  heard, 
because  it  is  no  longer  fashionable. 

"Lincoln,  the  Commoner,"  begins  during 
the  world  war,  then  with  a  series  of  dark 
changes — too  difficult  to  undertake  in  such  a 
small  theatre — we  are  back  in  the  'sixties. 

There  is  young  love  and  a  benignnnt  recog- 
nition of  its  claims  in  Lincoln,  but  Ann 
Stevens  and  Ann  Marshall  are  equally  trying 
in  their  antagonizing  unreason,  and  the  au- 
dience does  not   share  his  benevolence. 

The  scene  on  the  stage  and  in  the  audi- 
torium of  Ford's  Theatre  is  most  awkwardly 
contrived,  the  author  alternating  between 
scenes  of  private  and  public  communication 
that  showed  on  his  part  a  lack  of  stagecraft. 
Mr.  Maitland's  shapely  features  scarcely 
lend  themselves  to  a  suitable  reproduction  of 
Lincoln's  rough-hewn  and  deeply-lined  coun- 
tenance, but  considering  the  fact  he  did  pretty 
well.  Also  in  the  character,  although  with 
an  actor  who  finds  it  as  difficult  as  Maitland 
to  submerge  his  own  personality  it  is  no 
slouch  of  a  job  to  try  for  a  whole  evening, 
not  only  to  play  such  a  role,  but  to  so  present 
it  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  man  whose 
character  was  a  mingling  of  the  loftiest  and 
truest  idealism  and  the  kindest  and  homeliest 
geniality. 

The  company  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  called  on  to  assist  in  portraying  his- 
toric atmosphere,  and  did  very*  conscientious 
work.  But  I  imagine  it  will  kind  of  relax  its 
rather  tense  muscles  next  week  in  "The  Mol- 
lusc." 

I  really  must  point  out  an  unconscious  in- 
consistency on  the  author's  part  that  rather 
tickled  me.  Will  Marshall,  the  Confederate, 
aristocratic  spy,  remarked  about  half  a  dozen 
times  that  once  a  Marshall  loved  he  never 
changed.     One  felt  a  little  aggravated  bv  this 


insistence  on  the  racial  superiority  of  the' 
Marshalls.  How  did  he  know?  Families  cer- 
tainly have  physical  traits  that  reappear  in 
every  representative,  but  who  can  bet  on  the 
impulses  of  every  individual?  So  Will  made 
me  a  little  tired,  and  when  the  play  was  over 
I  found  myself  chortling  over  his  rather 
spiritless  recantation,  over  his  renunciation 
of  sympathy  with  the  Southern  cause,  and  in 
fact  a  general  side-stepping  on  his  part  that 
showed  a  lack  of  fine  perception  on  the  au- 
thor's part. 

The  best  moment  in  the  play — which  was 
also  Maitland's  best  moment — came  with  the 
news  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  and  the 
general  recognition  that  there  was  war.  But] 
the  play,  carefully  though  it  is  presented,  has 
had  so  many  masterpieces  preceding  it  on  the 
Maitland  stage  that  it  suffers  by  comparison, 
and  we  find  ourselves  regarding  it  as  just 
cheap  imitation. 


ST.  DENIS-SHAWN  PROGRAMME. 

Ruth  St.  Denis'  Friday  afternoon  perform- 
ances at  the  Players  Theatre  are  dedicated 
to  the  spirit  of  beauty.  I  can  imagine  that 
if  Ruth  St.  Denis  were  a  multi-millionairess 
she  would  continue  to  contrive  stage  enter- 
tainments in  which  beauty  predominated  from 
sheer  love  of  it. 

Last  Friday's  performance  was  a  mingling 
of  Persian,  Hindu,  Russian,  Byzantine,  and 
Arabian  suggestions. 

The  two  dancers,  Ruth  St.  Denis  and  Ted 
Shawn,  addressed  each  other  in  poetic  invo- 
cation, dancing,  or  rather  posturing,  beauti- 
fully the  while,  both  in  their  magnificent  cos- 
tumes and  effective  make-up  looking  amaz- 
ingly handsome. 

Miss  St.  Denis  was  perhaps  most  striking 
in  the  mingled  majesty  and  abandon  of  the 
Theodora  number,  while  Ted  Shawn's  Segui- 
dilla  was  a  whirlwind  of  graceful  motion. 

Ruth  St.  Denis  contrived  striking  effects  in 
the  "Greek  Veil  Plastique,"  the  long,  gauzy 
streamers  floating  out  gracefully  under  her 
control,  much  as  a  lariat-whirler's  circles  obey 
his  will. 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme  is  in 
the  capable  hands  of  Ann  Thompson,  a  bril- 
liant piano  performer  who  won  the  favor  of 
the  audience  by  the  fine  quality  of  her  execu- 
tion. The  musical  selections  are  of  the 
choicest  and  the  blend  of  solid  dependability 
and  virtuosity  in  the  musical  background  fur- 
nished by  Miss  Thompson  made  the  union 
of  the  arts  in  the  programme  a  most  felicitous 
one.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


London  is  busy  showing  the  prophets  who 
freely  predicted  a  slump  in  the  dancing  craze 
this  season  that,  like  the  hoary  old  gentleman 
who  foresaw  the  end  of  the  world  in  1891, 
they  needed  spectacles  when  they  looked  into 
the  future.  The  symptoms  of  private  enter- 
prise and  public  enthusiasm  point,  not  to  a 
diminution,  but  to  a  progressive  development 
of  the  craze.  Roof  gardens  are  blossoming 
forth ;  hotels  are  announcing  the  dansants  and 
dinner-dances  and  supper-dances;  new  clubs 
are  forming,  old  one  reviving,  and  existing 
ones  have  full  lists ;  and  all  sorts  of  places, 
from  the  small  Queen's  Hall  in  the  heart  of 
the  metropolis,  where  in  past  seasons  musical 
prodigies  were  wont  to  introduce  themselves 
to  London,  to  town  halls  in  the  suburbs, 
which  formerly  echoed  to  nothing  but  the 
burblings  of  local  politics  and  the  warblings 
of  the  school  children's  Christmas  cantata, 
are  being  leased  by  business  men  on  the  track 
of  the  British  dancing  public's  shekels. 


A  plant  grows  in  Japan  which  furnishes  a 
sort  of  vegetable  leather.  It  is  a  pretty  shrub 
called  the  mitsumata,  and  its  inner  bark,  after 
going  through  certain  processes,  is  converted 
into  a  substance  as  tough  as  French  kid,  so 
translucent  that  one  can  almost  see  through 
it,  and  as  pliable  and  soft  as  calfskin. 


"Yes,  he  made  a  fortune  out  of  an  idea." 
"How  come  ?"  "Just  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
woolen  hosiery  would  be  in  vogue  he  came 
forward  with  a  woolen  openwork  effect." — 
Louisville    Courier-Journal. 


Driven  by  an  aerial  propeller,  a  French  au- 
tomobile has  made  a  speed  of  more  than  fifty 
miles  an  hour  over  the  Sahara  Desert  sands. 
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The  Curran  Theatre. 

Marjorie  Rambeau,  who  is  playing  in  Chan- 
ging Pollock's  drama,  "The  Sign  on  the 
Door,"  at  the  Curran  Theatre,  will  start  on 
her  second  and  final  week  tomorrow  night. 

Miss  Rambeau  has  again  proved  herself 
America's  foremost  feminine  star  by  her  won- 
derful artistry.  Miss  Rambeau  and  Mr.  Pol- 
lock's play  form  an  irresistible  combination — 
both  player  and  play  appear  to  have  been 
made  for  each   other. 

Mr.  Woods  has  sent  a  very  capable  cast  of 
players  to  support  Miss  Rambeau,  including 
Lee  Baker,  Harold  Salter,  Harry  Minturn, 
Hugh  Dillman,  and  Eeatrice  Allen. 

Matinees  will  be  given  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  with  the  final  performance  on  Sat- 
urday night.  . 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

Beginning  with  this  Saturday  night,  April 
9th,  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  Harry  Mestayer 
and  a  specially  selected  company,  including 
Miss  Ruth  Hammond,  a  talented  New  York 
leading  woman,  will  appear  in  a  programme 
of  four  one-act  thrillers. 

Mestayer  will  offer  in  his  programme  a  re- 
vival of  "Hari  Kan,"  the  Julian  Johnson  play- 
let dealing  with  a  wily  little  yellow  man  and 
his  intrusion  into  the  home  of  a  Washington, 
D.  C,  official.    It  is  a  sensational  little  drama. 

From  the  Grand  Guignol,  Paris,  the  home 
of  the  thriller,  comes  the  piece  "A  Pair  of 
White  Gloves,"  dealing  with  the  unlooked-for 
end  of  a  Russian  officer  at  the  hand  of  a  fair 
one  whose  wit  and  cunning  outdoes  that  of 
the  Russian. 

William  S.  Hurlburt  is  the  author  of  "The 
Bride,"  a  fascinating  ^comedy  wherein  a  young 
bride  and  a  trio  of  her  old-time  admirers  find 
themselves  in  a  serious  predicament. 

"Friendship,"  written  expressly  for  Mr. 
Mestayer  by  Eugene  Walter,  is  the  fourth  of 
the  series  of  one-act  plays  to  be  staged.  It 
tells  the  sensational  story  of  an  amour  of  the 
Great  White  Way. 

The  final  performance  of  "The  Wild  Duck" 
will  be   given   this   Saturday  afternoon. 


The  Orpheum. 
Franklyn   Ardell,   former  star  of  "Katinka" 
and     other    production     and     vaudeville     suc- 
cesses,  is   largely  featured   in   the   Orpheum's 


•OLUMBIA  THEATRE 


GEARY  at 
MASON 
Phone  Franklin  150 


Beginning    This    Saturday    Night,    April    9 
Nightly   including   Sun. — Mats.    Wed.   and  Sat. 

HARRY  MESTAYER 

And   a  Specially   Selected    Company    in   a   Pro- 
gramme of  Four   One-Act  Thrillers 
"HARI   KARI,"   "THE   BRIDE,"    "FRIEND- 
SHIP,"   "A    PAIR    OF    WHITE    GLOVES." 
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LAST   FIVE   TIMES 

Saturday   Eve.,    Apr.    9th 

Fri.  Eve.,  Apr.  15th  Fri.  Eve.,  Apr.  22d 

Sat.  Eve.,  Apr.  16th  Sat.  Eve.,  Apr.  23d 

Lecocq's   Favorite   Opera 

GIROFLE-GIROFLA 


IMPORTANT — No     performances    other    than 

above    will    be    given    during    next    two 

weeks  on  account  of  preparations  for 

RUTH  ST.  DENIS 

in 

RAMATI 

A    new    Egyptian    play    by    Charles    C.    Dobie, 

which    opens    for    two    weeks    on 

Monday  eve.,  Apr.  25th 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


CHICAGO  GRAND 
OPERA  COMPANY 

MARY  GARDEN,  General  Director 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CIVIC  AUDITORIUM 

Two  Weeks  Beginning 
Monday  Night,  April   11,  1921 

Management,  Selby  C.  Oppenheimer 

SEATS  NOW  ON  SALE 

At  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  San   Francisco 
Orchestra  of  70— Ballet— Chorus  of  75 


REPERTOIRE 


April     11— Otello 
April    12 — Carmen 
April     13 — Traviata 
April    1-1 — Amore    Dei 

Tre    Re 
April   15 — Trovatore 
April    16 — Martha 

(Matinee) 
April   16 — Faust 

(Night) 
April    18 — Rigoletto 


April    19 — Cavalleria 

and  Pagliacci 
April  20— Thais 
April  21 — Lohengrin 
April  22— Elisir 

d'Araore 
April   23 — Monna 

Vanna 

(Matinee) 
April  23 — Tosca 

(Night) 


billing  for  next  week.  He  comes  in  "King 
Solomon,  Jr."  The  supporting  cast  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  women.  Featured  in  the 
act  are  Ruth  Warren  and  Grace  White. 

James  C.  Morton,  who  formerly  was  of  the 
team  Morton  and  Moore,  is  announced  as 
coming  with  the  assistance  of  three  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  Mamie,  Edna,  and  Alfred 
Morton.  The  act  is  a  comedy  travesty  of 
his  own. 

Edith  Clifford  will  be  found  a  brilliant 
blend — brilliant  as  to  the  shock  of  her  hair 
which  is  her  crowning  glory,  and  brilliant  in 
her  work  as  a  comedienne.  Miss  Clifford  was 
the  Clifford  of  Clifford  and  Mack. 

Tom  Smith  declares  his  efforts  to  be  "All 
Fun."  Smith  is  well  known  in  musical  com- 
edy. Once  he  was  of  the  team  of  Smith  and 
Austin. 

An  apparent  ludicrous  carelessness  will 
cause  the  audiences  which  see  Bert  Melrose 
to  alternate  shouts  of  laughter  with  gasps  of 
amazement.  He  has  perfected  his  remark- 
abble  acrobatic  tricks  to  such  an  extent  they 
are  second  nature. 

Both  of  the  Murray  girls  will  sing  and 
dance  in  a  captivating  manner.  Their  work 
and  their   appearance   is  pleasing. 

Something  unconventional  will  be  "One 
Summer  Day"  as  Delmar  and  Kolb  will  de- 
pict it.  The  effect  attained  is  a  bit  of  out- 
door  sports. 

The  only  act  of  the  present  week  to  be 
retained  in  the  next  show  is  the  Ford 
Dancers,  who  are  scoring  individual  and  col- 
lective hits.  

The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

"The  Mollusc,"  that  comedy  success  of  the 
New  York  and  London  playhouses,  has  been 
selected  by  Director  Arthur  Maitland  for  the 
Maitland  Playhouse  attraction  this  coming 
week,   opening  next  Monday  night. 

"The  Mollusc,"  as  those  who  are  familiar 
with  it  will  recall,  is  a  sickly  wife  whose  ail- 
ments have  caused  her  to  become  peevish  and 
a  whiner.  Her  every  whim  is  met  by  the 
devoted  husband,  who,  however,  is  well  nigh 
driven  to  distraction.  A  brother  of  "The 
Mollusc"  appears  on  the  scene,  decides  the 
situation  requires  drastic  measures,  and  brings 
about  a  reform  in  his  sister's  attitude  on  life 
by  introducing  a  pretty  girl,  who  has  appar- 
ently fallen  in  love  with  the  husband. 

The  small  cast  should  fit  the  Maitland  stage 
admirably  and  a  pleasant  week  of  entertain- 
ment is  in   store. 

"Lincoln,  the  Commoner,"  by  Ralph  Thomas 
Kettering,  is  playing  to  good  houses  and  will 
conclude  this  week  with  a  Saturday  matinee 
and  evening  performance. 


Players  Theatre. 

Due  to  the  elaborate  preparations  for  the 
coming  production  of  "Ramati ;  or,  The  Seed 
of  the  Lotus,"  the  spectacular  Egyptian  drama 
written  esepcially  for  Miss  Ruth  St.  Denis  by 
Charles  Caldwell  Dobie,  the  well-known  local 
playwright,  the  Players  Theatre  on  Bush 
Street  will  remain  dark  for  the  weeks  of 
April  11th  and  April  18th,  except  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  evenings,  when  the  comic 
opera  success,  "Girofle-Girofla,"  will  be  played. 

"Ramati ;  or,  The  Seed  of  the  Lotus"  will 
be  given  its  first  production  on  Monday,  April 
25th,  when  it  will  run  for  two  weeks  with 
Saturday  matinees.  During  the  course  of  the 
performance  Miss  Ruth  St.  Denis  will  dance 
three  dances  especially  composed  for  this 
play.  Incidental  music  by  George  Edwards 
and  scenery  by  G.  Mack  will  enrich  the  pro- 
duction and  there  will  be  a  special  cast  sup- 
porting Miss  St.  Denis  as  Ramati,  including 
Ted  Shawn,  Pearl  King  Tanner,  Carl  Kroenke, 
Kathleen  Rucker,  Frederick  Smith,  J.  C. 
Sturgis,  Vera  Brown,  Frederick  McNulty,  and 
Peggy  Tomson. 


George  Bernard  Shaw's  "Candida"  is  to 
follow  "The  Mollusc"  at  the  Maitland  Play- 
house. Owing  to  conditions,  it  was  decided 
not  to  present  Thomas  Robertson's  "Caste" 
at  the  Maitland  for  the  present  at  least. 
Shaw,  by  the  way,  in  a  letter  just  received 
by  Director  Maitland,  has  given  the  Stockton 
Street  house  a  blanket  contract  for  the  pro- 
duction in  San  Francisco  of  all  the  Shaw 
plays.  The  only  one  withheld  is  "Heartbreak 
House,"  which,  however,  will  ultimately  be 
seen  at  the  Maitland.  Shawr  has  exhibited  an 
unusual  interest  in  the  Maitland  and  has  re- 
quested photographs  of  the  playhouse  and  of 
members  of  the  company. 


One  of  the  May  attractions  at  the  Maitland 
will  be  William  Gillett's  remarkable  comedy, 
"The  Successful  Calamity,"  written  by  Claire 
Kummer,  who  also  wrote  "Rollo's  Wild  Oats" 
and  "Good  Gracious,  Anabelle."  It  will  be 
the  first  appearance  of  this  play  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


A  resolution  recently  introduced  in  the 
Idaho  senate  proposes  the  secession  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  and  the  forming  of 
a  new  state  consisting  of  the  ten  northern 
counties.  This  territory  claims  a  population 
of  150,000  people  and  an  area  of  35,000 
square  miles  with  property  valued  at  $150,- 
000.000. 


BUYING  DIAMONDS. 

There  is  a  dyed-in-the-wool  New  Yorker 
who  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  looks  like 
a  "hick,"  meaning  the  sort  of  person  who 
now  and  then  buys  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  or 
thinks  he  can  really  get  a  drink  in  this  town. 
He — that  is,  the  New  Yorker,  not  the  real 
"hick" — wanders  about  Manhattan  having 
things  happen  to  him,  and  then  recounts  them 
to  his  friends. 

His  wife,  who  looks  more  like  a  New 
Yorker  than  any  Los  Angeles  woman,  sent 
him  to  the  Biggest  Jewelry  Store  the  other 
afternoon.  A  noble  floorwalker  sized  him  up 
as  one  of  those  about  to  take  a  fatal  step, 
and  sent  him  to  the  diamond  counter  to  buy 
a  solitaire. 

"I  never  saw  so  many  people  with  a  single 
idea  in  my  life,"  he  said  when  he  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family.  "There  were  all 
kinds  of  people,  from  the  new  rich  and  those 
who  were  used  to  it  to  the  husky  steel  man 
who  was  going  to  'knock  'era  dead  with  his 
sparkler'  when  he  got  back  to  the  mill  town. 
"I  wandered  up  and  down  the  counter  look- 
ing them  over.  First,  there  was  a  stout 
woman  of  uncertain  years  and  much  manners, 
who  had  a  young  and  effeminate  male  person 
under  her  wing.  He  was  buying  her  a  ring, 
and  she  insisted  on  picking  it  out  herself.  He 
was  as  embarrassed  as  she  was  affectionate 
and  effusive.  Both  were  extravagantly 
dressed.  She  was  hung  all  over  with  jewelry 
of  various  kinds,  none  matching,  all  expen- 
sive. There  was  much  choosing,  and  finally 
she  found  what  she  liked.  It  looked  like  a 
searchlight  when  she  slipped  it  on  her  stubby 
finger.  As  they  turned  from  the  counter  she 
clung  to  the  youth's  arm  and  started  con- 
versation with  the  remark,  'When  we're  mar- 
ried  ' 

"A  young  overseas  second  lieutenant  and 
his  girl  came  next.  Both  thoroughbreds  and 
very  much  in  love.  He  insisted  on  a  large 
and  expensive  stone,  and  she  demurred,  say- 
ing under  her  breath  that  it  was  a  waste,  and 
that  she'd  like  to  'put  the  money  into  the 
home.'  He  insisted,  however,  that  this  was 
the  first  time  they  had  been  engaged. 

"Came  then  a  broad-shouldered  man  with 
an  outdoors  voice  and  a  big  hat.  Clinging  to 
his  arm  was  a  little  bit  of  fluff,  with  keen, 
calculating  eyes — a  typical  gold  digger. 
'Bring  on  th'  big  ones,'  he  directed  in  his  bass, 
'th'  sky's  th'  limit!'  And  it  was.  The  girl 
daintily  slipped  one  after  another  ring  on  her 
slim  fingers,  each  one  larger  and  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  last.  'Go  to  it,  kid,'  he  in- 
structed, 'I  won't  be  back  until  next  year. 
Put  a  crimp  in  th'  herd!'  She  found  what  she 
wanted,  and  he  jerked  out  a  fat  old  wallet 
and  paid  cash.  'How  many  cows  does  that 
cost  you,  pop  ?'  she  asked,  with  an  I-have- 
eaten-the-canary  smile.  Quick  as  a  flash  he 
told  her,  and  suggested  that  it  was  'time  to 
move  on  if  we're  going  to  buy  those  other 
things.' 

"Near  by  two  men  were  having  an  argu- 
ment. Their  clothing  and  language  showed 
them  to  be  'sports.'  One  was  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  other  from  sinking  his  roll  into  dia- 
monds. 'Twas  foolish  to  make  a  killing,  said 
he,  and  then  blow  the  money  on  sparklers. 
The  other,  however,  said :  'If  a  guy  goes 
broke  he  can  always  soak  a  stone,  can't  he  ?' 
"Next  to  them  were  two  men,  each  alone. 
One  must  have  been  a  university  man ;  the 
other  from  the  shipyards.  The  university  man 
wanted  a  small,  and,  if  possible,  inexpensive 
stone,  while  the  other  sought  one  that  would 
look  like  a  million  dollars.  Both  got  what  they 
wanted,  the  shipyard  man  slipping  his  on  a 
heavy  finger,  and  the  other  taking  his  away  in 
a  neat  little  box.  Needless  to  say,  the  one 
who  worked  with  his  hands  paid  six  times 
what  the  brain  worker  did. 

"Then  there  were  the  bluffers.  One  of  'em 
I'll  call  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis.  He  had  the 
fur  coat  and  all  the  scenery,  and  with  him 
was  a  woman  with  all  the  hauteur  of  a  prin- 
cess. He  got  away  with  it,  too,  until  he  began 
to  speak  too  loudly.  As  I  understand  it. 
Grand  Dukes  are  trained  to  speak  like  gentle- 
folk. He  wanted  to  know  how  soon  he  could 
get  the  stones  removed  from  a  tiara  and  set 
into  a  necklace  or  something  of  that  kind. 
But  he  said  in  a  loud  voice  that  it  was  part 
of  'the  family  jewels,'  and  had  cost  some 
fabulous  sum.  He  was  told  to  bring  it  in  and 
an  estimate  would  be  given.  He  might  have 
impressed  a  hick  if  he  hadn't  pronounced 
tiara  exactly  as  it  is  spelled.  I  suppose  he 
was  a  movie  actor  or  hotel  chf:f. 

"Afterward  came  a  couple  from  a  city  in 
that  vast  territory  that  New  York  regards  as 
'the  sticks,'  but  without  which  there  would 
be  no  New  York.  He  was  oozing  money.  She- 
was  overdressed.  Diamonds,  only  diamonds, 
could  appease  their  desires,  and  they  made  no 
bones  about  telling  the  world  that  they'd  come 
to  the  Biggest  Jewelry  Store  to  buy  them. 
They  told  most  of  their  family  history,  too, 
and  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  all  the 
rest  of  the  people  in  the  shop  help  them  get 
what  they  wanted.  At  first  she  didn't  know 
what  she  cared  for,  but  she  rapidly  developed 
expensive  likes  when  she  pawed  over  trays  of 
stones.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  they  were 
showing  New  York  a  thing  or  two.     He  did 


Qtyp  (ioltott  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


indeed  spend  a  lot  of  money,  peeling  green- 
backs and  yellow  ones  off  a  plethoric  roll. 
Only  once  did  she  object  to  his  spending. 
That  was  when  he  bought  a  particularly  or- 
nate stickpin.  She  insisted  it  would  be  'bad 
form'  for  him  to  wear  it.  He  bought  it  any- 
way."— New  York  Times. 


The  practice  which  prevails  in  Southern 
cities  of  men  taking  off  their  hats  in  an  ele- 
vator when  a  woman  enters  the  car  is  criti- 
cized by  insurance  men,  who  say  that  it  is 
productive  of  serious  accidents.  One  of  the 
prominent  local  agencies  of  the  South  is  ad- 
vocating the  placing  of  signs  in  all  elevators 
warning  men  not  to  remove  their  hats.  This 
practice  has  become  almost  universal  through- 
out the  South.  It  is  characteristic  of  that 
Southern  chivalry  which  every  gentleman 
there  believes  it  his  duty  to  observe.  In- 
surance men,  while  not  wishing  to  interfere 
with  established  customs,  state  that  they  have 
traced  many  serious  accidents  to  the  prac- 
tice of  removing  hats  in  elevators.  It  is  re- 
garded as  inconsistent  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  contributor  to  casualties  in  which  the 
women  are  often  the  victims. 


Seven    hundred    Chinese    have    sailed    from 
Hawaii  to  work  on  Cuban  sugar  plantations. 


fURRAN 

V^Elli.  «nd  Market. 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 

POSITIVELY    LAST    WEEK 

A.  H.  Woods  Presents 

MARTORIE 

RAMBEAU 

In  Channing  Pollock's  Drama 
"THE  SIGN  ON  THE  DOOR" 
Next— MARY  NASH. 


THE  THEATRE  UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 

Stockton,  Above  Post  Tel.  Kearny  2520 

Last  Time   Saturday  Night 

"LINCOLN,    THE    COMMONER" 

Week  Com.   Tuesday   Mat.   and   Eve. 

"The 
Mollusc" 


Written  by 

Henry  H. 

Davie  s 


Comedy   Success 
of  New  York 
and  London 


Originally  Played 

by 
Henry  Miller 

All    seats,    $1.25,    including   war   tax.      Every 
eve.    (except    Sun.    and    Mon.)    at  8:30.      Mati- 
nees  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  2:30. 
Next— SHAW'S    "CANDIDA." 
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Next    Week — Starting    Sunday    Matinee 


Franklyn  Ardell 

"King    Solomon,    Jr." 

Bert   Melrose 

Edith  Clifford  Tom  Smith 

Comedienne  All  Pun 

Murray   Girls  Delmrir 

The     Ford     Dancers 

Topics    of    Day  Orel 

James  C.  Morton 

Mamie.   Edna  and  Alfred  Morton 

SMOKE    IN    DRESS    CIRCLE    AND    LOG. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Mr.  James  C.  Young,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times,  says  that  an  institution  which 
has  delighted  two  generations  of  New  Yorkers 
soon  will  go  to  join  other  shades  of  the  city's 
older  period.  The  Alimony  Club  is  about  to 
pass.  Its  regular  and  visiting  members,  who 
perhaps  have  a  closer  bond  than  any  other 
clubmen  of  New  York,  must  give  up  their 
comfortable  quarters  at  70  Ludlow  Street— 
the  Ludlow  Jail. 

Since  1862  the  city  has  been  smiling  at  the 
pleasing  fancy  of  a  club  maintained  by  New 
York  for  the  exclusive  use  of  husbands  who 
preferred  jail  to  alimony,  or  who  could  not 
for  the  moment  heed  their  wives'  demands. 
But  the  cost  of  upkeep  has  become  so  great 
and  prisoners  so  few  that  Sheriff  David  H. 
Knott  wants  to  auction  their  substantial  club- 
house and  move  them  elsewhere,  possibly  to 
the  West  Fifty-Third  Street  prison.  No  mat- 
ter where  they  may  be  sent,  the  Alimony  Club 
never  can  be  the  same.  Other  prisons  are 
just  prisons ;  Ludlow  Jail  is  an  institution  and 
the   club's  established  home. 

It  was  built  in  1S61-62.  The  eye  of  the 
passer-by  is  caught  by  a  tablet  on  the  outside 
wall  which  makes  known  that  the  board  of 
supervisors  included  the  noted  William  M. 
Tweed,  sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  model  for 
all  other  governmental  grafters.  Following 
his  downfall  in  1873.  he  was  sentenced  to 
twelve  years  in  the  Blackwell's  Island  peni- 
tentiary. The  court  of  appeals  released  him 
on  a  technical  point  two  years  later.  Then 
he  was  arrested  under  an  attachment  in  a 
civil  suit  and  admitted  to  the  fellowhood  of 
Ludlow.  But  Tweed  had  other  ideas,  and 
things  were  done  in  prisons  of  that  time 
which  would  be  impossible  now.  One  day 
Tweed  went  for  a  ride  with  a  supposedly- 
trusted  official,  and  neglected  to  return.  He 
was  traced  to  Spain,  brought  back  to  Ludlow 
in  1876  and  died  there  in  1878,  so  that  tablet 
on  the  wall  seems  like  a  jest.  His  chair  still 
is  preserved,  a  kind  of  mock  honor. 

There  is  something  distinctive  about  the 
jail,  even  in  its  squalid  surroundings,  facing 
on  Ludlow  Street  and  running  back  to  Essex. 
It  is  just  about  as  different  from  our  mind's 
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Faith  in  Ability 
Spells  Success 

Success  in  any  undertaking  re- 
quires faith  in  that  undertaking, ' 
whether  the  problems  connected 
with  it  have  been  worked  out  by 
yourself  or  by  others. 

When  you  are  building  a  house  you 
consult  your  architect,  for  you 
have  faith  in  his  knowledge,  and 
are  willing  to  abide  by  his  advice. 

So  when  it  comes  to  installing  a 
heating  system  in  that  house  you 
consult  those  in  whose  competent 
judgment  you  feel  you  can  rely. 

Our  engineers  have  studied  the 
heating  problem  from  all  sides. 
They  are  able  to  give  you  expert 
advice,  whether  for  office,  factory, 
or  home. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  our 

Industrial  Gas  and  House-Heating 
Laboratory 

241  Stevenson  Street, 
Between  Third  and  Fourth, 

Or  call  up  our 

Gas  Sales' Bureau  at  Company's 
Headquarters 

Telephone  Sutter  140 

We  can  demonstrate  at  your  con- 
venience and  to  your  entire  satis- 
faction that  our  guaranteed  GAS 
SYSTEMS  are  IDEAL. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

San  Francisco  Division 

446  SUTTER  STREET 


picture  of  a  jail  as  it  could  be.  No  frowning 
granite  walls  rise  up  to  greet  us.  Instead  we 
see  a  red-brick  structure,  the  corners  faced 
with  stone,  which  might  be  a  warehouse  of 
the  better  sort  or  a  club.  Yes — a  club,  the 
building  is  just  suited  for  it.  Not  one  iron 
bar  meets  the  view.  Instead  the  windows  are 
protected  by  a  fancy  grill  work  of  the  kind 
any  club  might  have. 

The  caller  ascends  a  few  steps  and  pushes  a 
bell  button,  as  he  would  at  his  own  club.  He 
gets  a  first  impression  of  Ludlow's  exclusive- 
ness  wben  an  old  man  with  a  blue  cap  above 
his  white  bead  peers  around  the  edge  of  a 
door.  The  old  man  has  an  appraising  look 
in  his  brown  eyes,  and  it  requires  many  ques- 
tions and  answers  to  gain  entrance. 

Safely  past  the  door,  Warden  Eugene  A. 
Johnson  is  found  to  be  the  very  man  one 
would  have  expected  to  find  there.  Alimony 
Club  members  are  in  every  sense  his  guests, 
but  they  have  been  few  of  late  and  the  warden 
admitted  that  the  old  place  seemed  lonely 
without  them.  Several  doors  intervene  be- 
tween the  outer  world  and  the  inner  sanctum 
of  the  club.  But  it  is  worth  hearing  the 
chains  clank  and  the  keys  grind  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  mess  hall,  principal  meeting 
place  and  refuge  of  the  Alimony  Club.  Here 
is  the  famous  table  on  which  checker  and 
domino  tournaments  have  been  held  for  half 
a  century.  Two  checker  boards  are  painted 
on  it,  and  when  not  in  use  for  dining  pur- 
poses the  table  usually  has  a  group  of  players 
and  onlookers  gathered  around  it.  Cards  are 
barred  in  Ludlow,  but  members  may  have  all 
the  dominoes  and  checkers  that  their  fancy 
desires.  Some  exceptional  players  have  been 
guests  for  a  while,  and  the  guard — beg  par- 
don, the  butler — can  tell  you  their  names  and 
how  many  tourneys  they  won. 

Looking  around  the  mess  hall  the  visitor 
almost  may  believe  that  he  stands  in  some  old 
castle.  The  heavily  arched  doorways  leading 
in  several  directions,  and  the  winding  stone 
stairs  to  the  first  tier  of  private  rooms, 
strengthens  this  impression.  The  mess  hall  is 
all  that  a  club's  dining  place  should  be.  The 
only  thing  lacking  is  pictures  of  past  feasts 
and  former  officers  of  the  club.  But  Ludlow 
mess  hall  has  something  better,  its  memories. 
There  are  more  than  3000  alumni  of  the 
club  in  and  around  New  York.  To  obtain 
admission  for  six  months  it  is  necessary  that 
the  applicant  owe  in  excess  of  $500  as  the 
price  of  his  marital  mistake.  Those  who 
enter  merely  for  three  months  fall  beneath 
the  $500  class.  -  Until  a  couple  of  years  ago 
one  visit  to  Ludlow  relieved  the  member  of 
any  necessity  to  return.  In  the  words  of  the 
law,  he  purged  himself.  But  a  solicitous 
legislature  had  the  provision  removed  which 
held  that  a  man  could  be  admitted  only  once 
to  the  Alimony  Club,  and  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  return  as  often  as  his  wife  wanted. 
Since  then  the  number  of  guests  steadily  has 
decreased.  Last  year  only  175  persons  were 
admitted  to  Ludlow.  The  appropriation  for 
this  year  was  $41,000.  On  that  basis,  indi- 
vidual upkeep  would  be  more  than  $2000  a 
member,  and  there  are  no  dues  in  Ludlow. 
Many  members  stay  only  a  few  days. 

The  clubmen  rise  early.  Their  awakening 
bell  sounds  at  6:30,  but  breakfast  is  not  served 
until  S  o'clock,  giving  them  sufficient  time  for 
their  morning  toilet.  At  8  they  gather  in  the 
mess  hall  and  sit  down  to  one  of  the  break- 
fasts for  which  Rose  Taylor  is  noted.  She 
has  been  Ludlow's  cook  for  thirty  years  and 
knows  just  what  the  members  like.  The  man 
who  has  been  the  longest  resident  is  the  dean 
of  the  table  and  presides  at  all  meals  in  Lud- 
low. 

About  9  o'clock  morning  papers  are  brought 
in  and  the  members  eagerly  turn  to  the  ticker 
news  or  whatever  calling  they  may  follow. 
At  10  o'clock  the  courtyard  is  made  ready  for 
them.  There  are  benches  for  spectators  and 
handball  courts  for  players.  The  games  here 
match  those  inside  for  skill  and  interest. 
Handball  tourneys  are  equally  popular  with 
checker  and  domino  contests. 

After  the  noon-hour  lunch  there  is  a  fur- 
ther period  of  recreation  in  the  court  and 
visitors  are  admitted  to  Ludlow  on  three 
afternoons  a  week.  The  last  meal  of  the  day 
is  followed  by  general  conversation  or  games 
until  9  :30,  when  "lights  out"  is  the  rule. 

Holidays  have  been  a  challenge  to  the  skill 
of  the  club's  chef  since  any  one  can  remem- 
ber. Christmas  and  such  occasions  are  feast 
days  for  the  Alimony  Club.  In  other  times 
entertainments  used  to  be  given  for  the  club'? 
benefit.  Many  well-known  stage  figures  have 
journeyed  to  Ludlow  for  a  performance.  The 
last  one  was  called  "Our  Wives."  Since  then 
no  performances  have  been  held.  Whether 
this  resulted  from  the  complaint  of  members, 
some  of  whom  thought  the  subject  was  too 
intimate,  is  a  matter  on  which  Ludlow  is 
silent.  If  there  is  one  thing  on  which  the 
institution  prides  itself  it  is  the  good  name  of 
the  club. 

During  the  war  the  club  was  somewhat 
affronted  by  the  number  of  enemy  aliens  who 
were  received  into  Ludlow,  although  they 
were  kept  strictly  apart  from  alimony  mem- 
bers. The  law  says  that  civil  prisoners  in 
New  York  can  not  be  housed  with  criminals, 
or  brought   into   contact   with   them.      Ludlow 


has  been  a  civil  prison  since  its  erection,  but 
the  Federal  government  has  the  privilege  of 
placing  prisoners  there  who  do  not  fall  under 
the  criminal  classification. 

The  Alimony  Club  was  not  interested  in  the 
aliens'  technical  standing,  but  did  resent  their 
presence.  Those  days  have  passed,  and  Lud- 
low has  fewer  guests  than  in  many  years. 
Sometimes  the  number  falls  to  a  dozen,  and 
Sheriff  Knott  believes  that  these  men  can  be 
housed  elsewhere  at  one-fourth  the  cost.  The 
property  on  which  the  clubhouse  stands  also 
has  gained  in  value  until  it  is  almost  a  lia- 
bility for  its  present  purpose.  It  is  assessed 
at  $175,000  and  probacy  would  command  be- 
tween $250,000  and  $300,000.  The  building  is 
valued  at  only  $25,000. 

A  bill  is  to*  be  introduced  in  Albany  soon 
permitting  the  sheriff  to  sell  Ludlow.  Its 
passing  will  mark  the  end  of  New  York's  last 
old  prison.  The  city  has  had  several,  all  of 
them  *  celebrated  in  their  day.  In  early 
Colonial  times  prisoners  were  kept  in  the 
basement  of  the  City  Hall,  which  then  stood 
on  Wall  Street,  facing  Broad.  A  short  dis- 
tance away,  just  below  the  site  of  the  Morgan 
banking  offices,  were  the  public  stocks,  whip- 
ping post,  and  pillory. 

Ludlow  is  used  for  other  civil  prisoners 
than  those  who  properly  may  be  admitted  to 
the  Alimony  Club.  Debtors  still  are  confined 
there  on  body  attachments.  But  the  jail  has 
grown  famous  as  the  home  of  the  club  and  its 
destruction  will  remove  one  more  of  the  old 
landmarks  of  which  New  York  had  so  many 
in  other  days  when  it  was  less  busy  and  per- 
haps had  more  sentiment.  It  would  seem 
that  a  column  should  be  erected  on  the  spot 
cf  this  modern  Bastile,  as  the  French  have 
done  in  Paris.  Weeping  Cupids  and  a  draped 
altar  of  Hymen  would  be  an  appropriate  motif 
for  a  column  in  the  "Place  de  Alimony." 


Germany  has  begun  to  flood  Switzerland 
and  other  neutral  countries  with  very  expen- 
sive propaganda  both  in  book  and  pamphlet 
form,  such  as  the  memoirs  of  Ludendorft", 
Von  Hindenburg,  Von  Spee,  and  other  naval 
and  military  leaders  in  the  war.  The  books 
cost  between  2  and  50  Swiss  francs  each. 
These,  together  with  experiences  of  the  ex- 
Emperor  William  and  ex-Crown  Prince  Fred- 
erick, are  sent  to  Swiss  citizens  free  of  all 
cost,  without  anything  to  show  where  they 
originated.  All  classes  of  persons  receive 
them,  and  the  Swiss  newspapers  are  asking 
who  is  behind  this  unwelcome  propaganda. 
The  German  minister  at  Berne  has  denied  any 
official  knowledge  of  it.  The  Journal  Demo- 
crate  says  that  while  Germany  is  pleading 
poverty  in  order  to  obtain  exemption  from 
reparation  payments  and  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Versailles,  and  that  while  she  is 
sending  to  Switzerland  many  children  for 
charitable  care,  she  is  spending  large  sums 
for  useless  propaganda  through  which  it  is 
hoped  to  create  favorable  neutral  pressure  on 
the  Allied  premiers. 


The  younger  critics,  says  Heywood  Broun, 
are  the  lineal  descendants  of  that  little  child 
in  Anderson's  fairy  tale  who,  when  the  em- 
peror was  being  made  a  spectacle  of  and  all 
the  world  was  being  fooled  by  the  sharp 
tailor,  refused  to  be  diddled  and  cried  out, 
"He  hasn't  got  anything  on."  These  young 
enthusiasts  who  have  no  positions  to  lose  and 
no  dignities  to  live  up  to  go  about  pointing 
to  all  our  literary  emperors  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  scantiness  of  their  attire  of  great- 
ness, and  refuse  lo  be  silenced  by  their 
scandalized  or  terrified  elders.  Good  sense 
bids  us  welcome  their  honest  gaze  at  even  the 
sacrosanct  persons.  It  can't  hurt  anything 
really  fine,  and  it's  about  time  we  came  out 
of  some  of  our  illusions.  William  Allen 
White  sized  it  up  about  right  from  the  con- 
servative point  of  view  when  he  said  in  prais- 
ing "Main  Street":  "Of  course,  I'm  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  myself,  but  that's  just 
the  reason  why  I  like  this  book.  It  gives  us 
fellows  something  to  answer." 


A  different  idea  of  progress  from  that 
usually  held  is  given  by  A.  Edward  Newton, 
who,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  writes:  "I  was 
dining  once  in  London,  quite  informally,  with 
a  great  electrical  engineer,  a  very  trig  maid 
in  attendance.  On  the  table  near  my  host's 
right  hand  was  a  small  block  of  white  marble 
and  a  tiny  silver  mallet.  When  he  wanted  the 
maid  he  struck  the  marble  a  resounding  blow. 
I  was  somewhat  amused  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  ever  heard  of  a  push-button  for  the  same 
purpose.  'My  boy,  I  have,'  was  his  reply, 
'but  I  get  enough  of  electrical  devices  in  the 
city;  I  don't  want  a  single  one  of  them  in  my 
own  home.  I've  not  yet  come  to  using  gas ;  I 
prefer  candles;  they  are  not  so  likely  to  get 
out  of  order.  I  hate  this  pushing  a  dimple  and 
waiting  for  something  to  happen.  When  I 
make  a  noise  myself  I  begin  to  feel  a  sense  of 
progress;  that's  what  we  stand  for  in  this 
country' — with    a   knowing   wink — 'progress.'  " 


Government  figures  show  a  surplus  of  more 
than  one  million  women  in  England  whose 
only  hope  of  marriage  depends  on  their  mi- 
grating to  other  countries. 


COOKS  TOURS 


The  Far  East 

Antipodes 

South  America 

Southern  Europe 

Algeria,  Tunisia 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON 

53  POST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


R-MS-P 


Europe 

fortnightly  by  "O"  Steamers 

New  York 

Cherbourg — Southampton 

Hamburg 

Midsummer  Cruises  to 

NORWAY 

by  the  large  cruising  steamer 
"  A  V  O  N" 


Sailings  and  rates  on  application 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

53  POST  ST.,  S.  F.  Telephone  Kearny  3512 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers 

454    California    Street,    San    Francisco 

Phones  Cable  Address 

Kearny  1070-1071  "DEWGRIP" 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Under  American   Flag  Established    1848 

PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT 


TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

"The  Sunshine  Belt  to  the  Orient" 
Passenger  and  freight  sailings  by  new  and 
luxurious  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  steamers 
Golden  Gate  (May)  and  Empire  State  (July); 
and  pending  delivery  3  other  U.  S.  S.  B, 
steamers  by  the  popular  S.  S.  Ecuador  (June) 
and  S.    S.    Colombia. 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Passenger     and     freight     sailings     monthly     by 

S.    S.    Creole    State    (May);    S.    S.    Wolverine 

State    (June);    S.   S.    Granite  State    (July). 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

Passenger  and  freight  sailings  every  two  weeks 

SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE   . 

Freight  only  (via  Panama  Canal). 

ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE 

Freight    only.      Monthly    sailings. 
U.    S.    S.    B.    Steamers. 

General    Passenger   and    Ticket    Office, 

621   Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

General   Offices,    508    California    St.,    S.    F. 

Managing  Agents,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board. 


Balfour,Guthrie  &Co. 

San    Francisco   and   Los   Angeles, 

Portland,    Seattle,    Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To   and    From   European    Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 
To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


To  RIO  VISTA  and  ISLETON 

THROUGH  SERVICE 

Sidwell  Garage  Co. 

Via  MOLENA 

Rio  Vista  Transportation  Co. 

Via  MALLARD 
in  connection  with 

San  Francisco  -  Sacramento  Railroad  Co. 

San  Francisco  Depot  Oakland  Depot      I 

Key  Route  Ferry  40th  and  Shatter  Ave 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  English  novelist  took  his  first  look  at 
oadway  aflame  with  light.  He  read  the 
shing  and  leaping  signs  and  said:  "How 
ich  more  wonderful  it  would  be  for  a  man 
o   couldn't   read." 


rhe  Newly-Riches  were  seated  in  their 
ndsome  drawing-room — Mrs.  Newly-Rich  at 
i  grand  piano,  laboriously  picking  out  hymn 
les  with  one  finger.  "Hang  it  all,  missus," 
d  Mr.  Newly-Rich,  impatiently,  "if  I  buy 
u  a  piano  that  size,  I  expect  you  to  use 
Ch  fists!" 


At  Gilbert  Chesterton's  American  debut  this 
Ince  of  paradoxes  was  outparadoxed  by  a 
ung  lady  in  the  audience  who  complained 
her  escort:  "Whatever  did  you  mean,  he's 
ellectual  ?  I  didn't  expect  to  understand  a 
rig,  and  I  understand  every  word  of  it. 
lu've  gone  and  wasted  my  whole   evening." 


newly-made  widower.  "Why,  Susie,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "Sam  Johnson's  wife  has  hardly  been 
dead  two  months."  "Yes'h,  I  know,"  replied 
Susie,  slightly  embarrassed,  "but  Mr.  Johnsing 
say  I  was  de  nices'-lookin'  lady  at  de  funeral. 
He  tell  me,"  she  continued,  smiling  and 
dimpling  reminiscently,  "dat  dat  little  tech  o' 
red  on  dat  dress  jes'  went  right  straight  to 
his  heart." 


A  woebegone-looking  traveler  in  a  small 
Georgia  town  approached  the  ancient  colored 
man  who  operated  the  one-car  ferry  across  a 
dinky  stream  and  accosted  him  with:  "Uncle, 
I'm  broke  and  I  got  to  get  across  the  river. 
Will  you  trust  me  for  it?"  "Fare's  only  3 
cents,  boss."  "I  know  it,  but  I  haven't  got 
the  3  cents."  Uncle  Mose  placidly  resumed 
his  pipe.  "Boss,"  he  decided,  "ef  yo'  aint  got 
3  cents  you  won't  be  no  better  off  on  dat 
side  de  ribber  dan  yo'  is  on  dis." 


In  the  departed  days  a  somewhat  befuddled 
est  appeared  unsteadily  before  the  desk  of 
smart  hotel  and  demanded  in  thick  but  firm 
les  that  his  room  be  changed.  "I'm  sorry," 
;  clerk  humored  him,  "but  all  the  rooms 
e  taken."  "Much  have  'nother  room,"  in- 
ited  the  guest.  "What's  the  matter  with  the 
Dm  you  have  now?"  'TWell,  if  you  mush 
ow,"  explained  the  dissatisfied  tenant,  "ish 
fire." 


A  candidate  for  Congress  from  a  certain 
estern  state  was  never  shy  about  telling 
e  voters  why  they  should  send  him  to  Wash- 
gton.  "I  am  a  practical  farmer,"  he  said, 
astfully,  at  one  meeting.  "I  can  plow,  reap, 
ilk  cows,  shoe  a  horse — in  fact,  I  should 
:e  you  to  tell  me  one  thing  about  a  farm 
lich  I  can  not  do."  Then,  in  the  impres- 
ve  silence,  a  voice  asked  from  the  back  of 
e  hall:     "Can  you  lay  an  egg?" 


Joseph  Hergesheimer,  who  enjoys  an  even 
eater  literary  reputation  in  England  than 
home,  dined  recently  with  a  friend  at  a 
ew  York  restaurant.  The  novelist  was  con- 
:mning  the  prevalent  commercial  spirit  in 
:erature  and  said :  "In  true  art  money 
lould  never  be  an  object."  At  this  point  in 
e  conversation  the  waiter  brought  in  his  ex- 
bitant  bill  and  Mr.  Hergesheimer,  scanning 
e  document,  sighed  and  remarked :  "It  is 
ue  that  in  art  money  should  be  no  object — 
it  it  should  be  no  objection,  either,  in  these 
mes." 


A  funeral  in  colored  circles  having  made 
l  unexpected  demand  for  attractive  cos- 
tmes,  Mrs.  Gilman's  maid  applied  to  her  for 

second-hand  dress  upon  which  she  had  al- 
:ady  fixed  a  covetous  eye.  Its  old-rose  trim- 
ling  appeared  to  that  lady  as  unsuited  to 
ich  a  sad  occasion,  but  this  objection  being 
aived  on  the  plea  that  "she  wa'n't  'mongst 
e  mourners,"  the  garment  changed  hands. 
wo  months  later  Mrs.  Gilman  was  startled 
y  Susie's  announcement  that  she  was  going 
>  be  married,  and  not  a  little  shocked  to  find 
lat     the     prospective     bridegroom     was     the 


A  motorist  touring  in  the  West  managed  to 
get  his  car  stuck  in  a  tenacious  mudhole. 
After  he  made  vain  attempts  to  escape  a  boy 
appeared  with  a  team.  "Haul  you  out,  mis- 
ter ?"  "How  much  do  you  want  ?"  "Two 
dollars."  After  a  long  and  fruitless  argu- 
ment the  motorist  agreed  to  pay  the  amount 
asked  and  the  car  was  pulled  to  dry  land. 
After  handing  the  money  to  the  lad,  the 
motorist  asked:  "Do  you  haul  many  cars  out 
in  a  day?"  "I  pulled  out  twelve  today."  "Do 
you  work  at  night,  too  ?"  "Yes ;  at  night  I 
haul  water  for  the  mudhole." 


Samuel  Untermyer,  the  brilliant  New  York 
lawyer,  who  is  probing  the  building  question, 
said  in  a  discussion  about  honor:  "Business 
men  are  honorable,  or  they  don't  get  on. 
Even  big  business  men  are  honorable.  Of 
course,  few  business  men  are  as  punctilious 
about  a  point  of  honor,  though,  as  Honest 
John  Jones  was.  Honest  John  Jones,  you 
know,  once  stole  on  tiptoe,  fountain  pen  in 
hand,  into  the  empting  waiting-room  of  his 
hotel.  He  stepped  stealthily  up  to  an  ink- 
well, advanced  his  fountain  pen  towards  the 
ink,  then  drew  back  with  a  start.  'No !'  he 
groaned,  striking  his  brow  with  his  palm. 
'No,  I  can  not  fill  my  fountain  pen  with  the 
hotel's  ink — it  would  not  be  honorable.'  " 


At  a  Fort  Sheridan  dinner  party  the  con- 
versation turned  to  war  reminiscences.  Major 
Hanson  Evans  of  the  Signal  Corps  said : 
"There  was  a  private  named  Bill,  a  Western 
farmer,  who  had  just  arrived  in  London.  He 
was  being  shown  the  sights  by  friends  from 
home  who  had  been  in  England  some  time- 
They  were  surprised  at  Bill's  indifference  to 
all  the  historic  landmarks,  which  he  passed 
by  without  a  wo:d  of  comment.  Despairing 
of  interesting  him  in  anything,  they  started 
to  lead  him  through  Trafalgar  Square  to  the 
Strand.  In  the  middle  of  the  Strand  stands 
Nelson's  monument — a  tall  shaft,  with  a 
statue  of  the  great  admiral  at  the  top  and  at 
the  base  four  sculptured  lions.  Well,  here 
at  last  it  was  obvious  Bill  had  found  some- 
thing to  interest  him.  A  new  light  shot  into 
his  eyes.  He  stood  fascinated,  glancing  from 
the  lions  below  to  the  admiral  above,  then 
back  again  to  the  lions.  His  friends  were 
pleased  to  see  that  at  last  something  had  im- 


Dominance  ! 


To  be  the  largest  milling  organiza- 
tion in  Western  America  is  an 
achievement — to  be  sure  !  But  that 
alone  isn't  enough.  To  prove  its 
products  best  by  everyday  test  is 
something  more.  Sperry  Products 
can — and   do — lay  claim   to   both  ! 

SPERRY  ROUR  CO. 

U.  S.  A. 


15  mills  and  49  distributing 
points  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
in  the  intermountain  territory. 


pressed  him.  'What  do  you  think  of  that, 
Bill  ?'  one  of  them  asked.  'Well,'  answered 
Bill,  'them  lions  sure  got  the  old  man  in  a 
tight  corner,  aint  they?'" 


In  Texas  they  still  tell  the  story  of  the 
Englishman  who  imported  a  famous  wolf- 
hound from  Europe  in  order  to  gain  wealth 
by  catching  wolves,  for  which  the  state  paid 
a  bounty  of  $10  a  head.  When  the  dog  came 
he  invited  some  dyed-in-the-wool  Texans  to 
see  the  first  chase.  Before  long  a  wolf  was 
sighted,  the  dog  was  freed  from  his  leash, 
and  the  chase  was  on,  but  though  the  party 
wandered  mile  after  mile  they  found  no  trace 
of  either  the  dog  or  the  wolf.  Finally  they 
reached  a  clearing  where  a  native  was  chop- 
ping wood,  and  the  Britisher  cried:  "I  say, 
old  chap,  did  you  see  a  wolf  and  a  hound 
pass  by  here  ?"  "Sure  did.  They  just  passed." 
"And  how  was  the  race  ?"  "Pretty  hot, 
stranger  ;  but  the  dog  was  a  little  bit  ahead." 


A  recent  experience  of  a  Virginia  clergy- 
man throws  light  on  the  old  English  law  re- 
quiring that  marriages  should  be  celebrated 
before  noon.  A  colored  couple  appeared  be- 
fore him,  asking  to  be  married,  the  man  in  a 
considerably  muddled  state.  The  minister 
said  to  the  woman :  "I  won't  perform  this 
ceremony."  "Why  is  dat,  boss  ?"  she  queried. 
"Aint  de  licenses  all  right  ?  An'  we  is  of 
age."  "Yes,  but  the  man  is  drunk.  Take  him 
away  and  come  back  again."  Several  days 
later  the  couple  again  presented  themselves, 
the  man  once  more  obviously  intoxicated. 
"See  here,  I  told  you  I  wouldn't  marry  you 
when  this  man  was  drunk,"  the  minister  said 
testily.  "Don't  you  come  back  here  till  he's 
sober.'  "Well,  you  see,  suh,"  the  woman  re- 
plied apologetically,  "de  trufe  is  dat  he  won't 
come  less'n  he's  lit  up." 


An  Englishman  visiting  in  this  country  at- 
tended a  dinner  given  by  a  hostess  whose  hos- 
pitality is  notoriously  inadequate.  Her  din- 
ners have  often  been  referred  to  as  "samples," 
and  invitations  to  them  are  not  accepted  with 
alacrity  the  second  time.  Her  wealth  is  large, 
however,  and  her  social  persistence  is  un- 
tiring, so  there  are  usually  some  guests  at  the 
table.  This  dinner  was  of  the  usual  inade- 
quate kind.  It  served  merely  as  an  appetizer 
to  the  hungry  Englishman,  and  when  the 
coffee  was  served,  indicating  that  the  dinner 
was  at  an  end,  his  evident  dissatisfaction  was 
amusing  to  the  other  guests.  The  hostess  did 
not  notice  it,  however,  and  said  to  him, 
amiably:  "Now  do  tell  me  when  we  may  ex- 
pect the  pleasure  of  having  you  to  dine 
with  us  again?"  "Immediately,  madam,  im- 
mediately," was  the  unexpected  reply. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Simple  Remedies  in  Vermont. 
I've  heard  that  whilst  the  war  was  on, 
And   lots   and  lots  of  doctors   gone, 
That  folks  went  back  to  former  days 
For    therapeutic    means    and    ways; 
The   simple    remedies   once   more 
Came  forth  to  heal  the  sick  and  sore; 
The  Scriptures  say,  "The  herb  was  made 
For  man,"  and  longs  to  lend  him  aid. 

A-thinking    back    a    bit    I    see 
Exactly  bow  it  used  to  be; 
A   little   cubbord,    by   itself 
Or  corner  of  a  pantry  shelf, 
Was  set  aside  as  sacred  space 
For  things  to  cure  each  kind  of  case; 
The    camphor    bottle    led    the    throng, 
With   paregoric   going    strong. 

A  boy  back  then  that  had  a  cold 
Did   pretty    near   as  he   was   told; 
He  soaked  his  feet  and  went  to  bed. 
Or  took   some  camomile  instead; 
And  when  he  coughed  that  croupy  cough, 
Enough    to    shake   his   ear-muffs   off. 
Some   hens'    oil,    with   molasses   mixed, 
That    falsus   membrance   quickly   fixed. 

A  stuffed-up  bosom  had  to  yield 
When   onion   sirup  took  the  field; 
A   roasted    apple    on   your    ear 
Soon  made   the  pain   part   disappear; 
A    flaxseed    poultice — not    a    cake, 
With    all    the  water   it   would    take, 
Was    good    for    any    shake    or    chill 
Or    synarthrodial    aid    or    ill. 

'Twixt  catnip,  sage,  and  ginger  tea, 

No  choice  obtained  that  we  could  see, 

Although    for   company  or  age 

We  strained  some  honey  on  the  sage; 

For    something   'long   the   'metic   line, 

Lobelia    always    acted    fine, 

It  had  more  "uplift"   go  and  glow 

Than   all    the    Uplift   clubs    I   know. 

Our  cubbord  had  a  draw  beneath 

For    twisted    strings    that    dealt    with    teeth; 

The    family    pincers,    too,    was    there 

That  once  belonged  to  Dr.  Thayer; 

Their    little    jaws   was    plenty   stout 

To    pull    a    hedgehog    feather    out. 

And   in    the    right-hand    corner    lay 

The    eyestones    that    are    mine    today. 

Our  mustard  in  the  woodyard  grew. 
Our    ointment    was    the    fambly    brew; 
We'd   put  a  bit  of  bergamot 
In   mutton   tallow   when   'twas   hot; 
You    see,    besides    quite    a    file 
Of    cures    we    used    a    little    style; 
No  common  trouble  had  a  show 
With    us,    except    to    pack    and    go. 

— Burlington  (Vermont)  Free  Press. 
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Shake  Info  Your  Shoes 

ALLEN'S 
FOOT=EASE 

The  Powder  for  the    Feet 

,1   This  Antiseptic, 
1    Healing  powder 
takes   the   fric- 
tion   from    the 
er—  shoe,     freshens 
*aj  the     feet     and 
gives  new  vigor. 

At  night,  when 
your  feet  are 
tired,  sore  and 
swollen  from 
walkingordanc- 
ing,  sprinkle 

So  Easy  to  Uso  ° 

ALLEN'S  FOOTEASE 

in  the  foot-bath 

and  enjoy  the  bliss  of  feet 

without  an  ache. 

Over  One  Million  Five  Hundred 
Thousand  pounds  of  Powder  for  the 
Feet  were  used  by  our  Arni}'  and 
Navy  during-  the  war. 

Ask  lor  ALLEN'S  Fool-Ease  lo-day. 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the    following   department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donzel  Stoney  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Katherine 
Stoney,  and  Ensign  Burns  Macdonald,  son  of  Mrs. 
Burns  Macdonald.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

The  marriage  of- Mrs.  Fanon  Burr  and  Mr.  Aus- 
tin Tubbs  took  place  last  week  in  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tubbs  will  reside  here  on  the  con- 
clusion of  their  wedding  trip. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Atherton  Macondray,  and  Mr. 
Herman  Phleger  was  solemnized  Saturday  evening 
at  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Menlo  Park,  Rev,  Hugh 
Montgomery  officiating.  Miss  Ynez  Macondray 
was  her  sister's  only  attendant.  The  best  man 
was  Mr.  Carl  Phleger,  Mr.  Archibald  Tinning  and 
Mr.  Farnham  Griffith  were  the  ushers.  Among 
xnose  seated  at  the  bridal  table  besides  the  at- 
tendants were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime,  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Dearborn  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Kenneth 
Mcintosh,  and  Miss  Helen  Pierce. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Aline  Baker  and  Mr. 
Southard  Hoffman,  Jr.,  was  solmenized  Monday 
evening.  Mr.  Hoffman  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  and  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Van  Wyck  Peters  of  Portland  will  take  place 
this  evening  at  St.  Luke's  Church,  Rev.  Edward 
Morgan  officiating.  A  reception  will  follow  at 
the  home  of  the  bride.  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson  will 
be  the  matron  of  honor  and  the  other  bridal  at- 
tendants will  be  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Lucy 
Hanchett,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Betty  Folger, 
Miss  Josephine  Moore,  and  Miss  Eugenia  Peters 
of  Seattle.  Mr.  Cameron  Squires  of  Portland 
will  be  the  best  man.  The  ushers  will  include 
Mr.  Algernon  Gibson,  Mr.  Wendell  Kuhn,  Mr. 
Paul  Fagan,  Mr.  A.  P.  Nute  of  Seattle,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Huntington  of  Portland,  and  Mr,  Edward 
Harrison.  Mr.  Peters  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William   Peters   of    Seattle. 

Captain  and  Mrs,  Chester  Shepard  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  Fort  Winfield   Scott. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Wheeler  gave  a  reception  last  Thurs- 
day for  Mrs.  William  Storey  of  Chicago  and  Mrs. 
Walter  McLeod  of  Missoula,  Montana.  The  hostess 
was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Marks,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Head,  Mrs. 
Adele  Brooks,  Mrs.  Nathan  Moran,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Murray,  Mrs.  Hall  Rowe,  Mrs.  Frank  King,  Mrs. 


EL   ENCANTO 

Hotel  and  Cottages 

Mission  Ridge,  Santa  Barbara 

Vegetables,  milk,  cream  and  eggs  from  our 
own  farm. 
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the  brown  bottle  with 
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Iaqua  water 

The  action  of  the  water  is  laxative  and 
diuretic. 

In  use  for  over  30  years. 

your  druggist  can  get  it.  or  ran  be 
ordered  at  918  CHRONICLE  BUILDING. 
Phone  Sutter  4899. 


W.   P.    Plummer,    Mrs.   A.  D.   Grimm,  Mrs.  Julian 
Waybur,  and  Miss  Edith  Slack. 

Mrs.  George  Pope  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday  for 
Mrs.  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan  of  New  York.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt,  Mrs.  Henry 
Dutton,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  Robert  Ox- 
nard,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mrs.  George  Newhall, 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Brown,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  and  Mrs. 
Mayo   Newhall. 

Mrs.  Walton  Thorne  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  Thursday,  complimenting  Mrs.  Charles  Farqu- 
harson  and  Mrs.  Harry  Lombard  of  Beverly  Hills. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  Fannie  Crocker  Mc- 
Creary,  Mrs.  Harry  Bates,  Mrs.  Berthe  Welch, 
Mrs.  Charles  Deeriug,  Mrs.  Harry  Jenkins,  Mis. 
Julian  Thorne,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Crellin,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Shotwell,  Mrs.  Frederick  Kimble,  and  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray Innes. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday, 
among  those  at  the  affair  having  been  Mrs.  Russell 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Horace  Chase,  Mrs.  Jean  de  Saint 
Cyr,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Bowers  of  Washington,  Mrs. 
Charles  Lyman,  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  and  Miss 
Jennie    Blair. 

Miss  Franceses  Deering  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  her  guests  including 
Miss  Frances  Pringle,  Miss  Ynez  Macondray,  Miss 
Lillian  Hopkins,  and  Miss  Isabelle  Bishop. 

A  bridge  party  and  dance  were  held  Thursday 
evening  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mnrcu; 
Koshland  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  kinder- 
gartens in    France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  entertained  at 
dinner  Monday  evening  for  Mrs.  Herbert  Harri- 
man  of  New  York.  Others  at  the  dinner  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  and 
Mr.    Francis    Carolan. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  St.  Francis,  among  her  guests  having  been 
Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  R- 
P.  Schwerin,  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mrs.  Robert  Ox- 
nard,  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord, 
Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs. 
Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs.  Frank 
Johnson,    and   Mrs.   James   Cooper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin  were  the  guests 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  presided  over  Thursday 
evening  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer:  Their 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mrs. 
Eugene  Murphy,  Mr.  Walter  Martin,  and  Mr. 
Prescott    Scott. 

Mrs.  George  Ali  of  New  York  was  complimented 
at  luncheon  last  week  by  Mrs.  Frank  Deering, 
others  at  the  affair  having  been  Mrs.  Leland 
Lathrop,  Mrs.  Harry  Morton,  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce, 
Mrs.  John  Wright,  Mrs.  Edgar  Van  Bergen,  Mrs. 
Francis  Davis,  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel. 

Mrs.  John  Wright  gave  a  bridge-dinner  at  the 
Woman's  Atheltic  Club  last  Wednesday  evening. 
Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet  was  hostess  at  a  bridge- 
tea  last  Tuesday.  Among  her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Joseph  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Andrew  Lawson,  Mrs. 
Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Harry  Dodge,  Mrs.  George 
Wolff.  Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster,  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Mon- 
tagne,  Mrs.  Alexander  Wilson,  Miss  Ola  Willett, 
and    Miss  Julia  Van   Fleet. 

On  Tuesday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  had  as  dinner  guests 
General  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Wood,  Mrs.  Sanford 
B.  Lewis,  and   General  Barnett. 

Mr.  2nd  Mrs.  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan  of  New- 
York  gave  a  dinner  in  the  Italian  Room  of  the 
St.  Francis  Friday  evening,  complimenting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Pope.  Among  those  at  the  din- 
ner were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  | 
Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Flood  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Frank  Carolan,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Martin. 

Mrs,  Garceau,  who  has  just  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, was  a  special  guest  at  a  ladies'  luncheon 
party  given  on  Monday  by  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott. 
Mme.  Jeanne  Jomelli  gave  a  dinner  followed 
by  a  dance  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu  last  Friday 
evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  The 
invited  guests  were  Signor  and  Mme.  Antonio  de 
Grassi,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selby  Oppenheimer,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horace  Britt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ord  Bo- 
hannan,  Mme.  Lydia  Sturdevant,  Mrs.  Elsie  Kas- 
per,  Mrs.  Grace  Campbell,  Mr.  George  Stuart 
McManus,  Mr.  Elmer  Woodbury,  Mr.  W.  Orrin 
Backus,  and  Mr.   George  Peltier  of  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Ward  Dawson  gave  a  bridge-tea  Thursday 
in  Oakland  for  Miss  Virginia  Smith.  More  than 
twoscore  of  the  younger  set  were  guests  at  the 
affair. 

Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  in  Mill  Valley  Thurs- 
day by  Mrs.  Arthur  House.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Chauncey  Boardman,  Mrs.  Willard  Wayman, 
Mrs.  George  Beveridge,  Mrs.  Carroll  Cambron, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Crellin,  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller,  Mrs. 
Robert  Bolton,  Mrs.  Sidney  Cushing,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Hart,    and    Miss   Alice    Owen. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Murray  was  a  tea  hostess  last 
Friday,  complimenting  Mrs.  Clyde  Reed  of  San 
Diego  and  Mrs.  Walter  McLeod  of  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana. The  guests  included  Mrs.  Edgar  Zook,  Mrs. 
Horace  Clifton,  Mrs.  Harry  Wilkins,  Mrs.  John 
Meiggs,  Miss  Edith  Slack,  Miss  Corinne  Dillmann, 
and    Miss    Dorothy   Woods. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  von  Phul  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  for  Miss  Alzire  von  Phul,  others 
in  the  party  having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  L. 
Black,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  O'Donnell,  Miss 
Rosario  Moran,  .Miss  Martha  Mohun,  Mr.  Lowrie 
O'Donnell,  Mr.  Albert  Page,  and  Mr.  Grant 
Black. 

Miss  Betty  and  Miss  Elena  Folger  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening,  complimenting  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Winslow  and  Mr.  Sydney  Peters  of  Port- 
land. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  entertained  at  luncheon  Satur- 
day for  Mme.  Frances  Alda.  Those  asked  to  meet 
Mme.  Alda  were  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford,  Mrs. 
Harry    Scott,    Mrs.    Herbert    Moffitt,    Mrs.    George 


Pope,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Mrs.  William  Den- 
man,  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Miss  Louise  Boyd,  Miss  Maude  Fay, 
and    Miss    Celia    O'Connor. 

Miss  Josephine  Moore  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday 
evening  for  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  and  Mr. 
Sydney    Peters    of    Portland. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
Tait's-at-the-Eeach,  among  her  guests  having  been 
Mrs.  George  Lent,  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Schwerin,  Mrs.  James  Cooper,  Mrs.  George  New- 
hall, Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mrs. 
Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Frank  Anderson,  and  Miss  Jennie  Hooker. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Portrait  by  a  Neighbor. 
Before    she    has,    her    floor    swept, 

Or  her  dishes  done, 
Any   day   you'll  find    her 

A-sunning  in  the  sun. 

It's   long    after    midnight 

Her  key's  in   the  lock, 
And   you  never  see  her  chimney    smoke 

Till    past    ten    o'clock. 

She  digs  in   her  garden 

With   a  shovel   and  a  spoon, 

She  weeds  her  lazy  lettuce 
By   the   light    of  the  moon. 

She  walks  up  the  walk 

Like   a  woman  in   a  dream. 

She   forgets  she   borrowed   butter 
And  pays  you  back  cream. 

Her    lawn    looks    like   a    meadow. 

And   if  she   mows  the  place. 
She    leaves    the    clover   standing 
And    the   Queen   Anne's   lace. 
-Edna  St.   Vincent  Millay  in  ''A   Few  Figs  from 
Th  istlcs." 


A  Word  to  the  New  "Woman. 

Mnid:  Book   VII. 

What    though    she    led    a    troop    of    horse 

All    panoplied    in    brass! 
So    fair   she   was   the    people  turned 
To   see   the   maiden   pass. 

And    if    she    scorned    the    needle    fine 

Nor   plied    the    distaff   well, 
So    light   her   step,    she    might,    it    seemed, 

Have    trod    the    ocean    swell.' 

And    though    she    slept    upon    the    ground, 

Tasted    the    soldier's    fare — 
She  took  a  thread  of  golden  wire 

And   interlaced   her   hair. 

And    if    her    arrows    sped    like    death 

Finding    their     fatal    place, 
Sh^   bore   her    Lycian    quiverful 

With    slender,    swinging    grace. 

And    if    her    dainty    feet    outran 

The  winds,  by  tempest  driven, 
They    might  have   skimmed    the   standing    corn 

And    left    its    sheaves    unriven. 

And  while  her  thrust  stretched  many  a  brave 

Upon    his    battle    bier, 
She  twined    the   myrtle   vine  about 

The  steel    that   tipt    her    spear. 

And   as  she   rode,  with  lance  at  rest. 

Her    country's    foe    to    seek, 
Men  watched  the  purple  mantle  brush 

The    bloom    upon    her    cheek. 

— A.   E.    T.  in  New   York   Tribune 


"Thinking  of  Shores  Thst  I  Shall  Never  See." 
Thinking  of  shores  that    I  shall  never  see, 

And   things   that   I    would   know,    but   am    forbid 
By  Time  and  briefness,  treasuries  locked  from  me 

In  unknown    tongue,    or   human   bosom    hid, 

Knowing   how  unsure   is   all  my  knowledge,    doled 
To  sloven   memory   and   to  cheated   sense, 

And    to    what    majesty    of    stars    I    hold 
My    little    candle    of    experience. 

In  the  vast  night,  in  the  untraveled  night, 
I  sigh  and  seek.      And  there  is  answer  none. 

But  in  the  silence,  that  sure  pressure  slight 
Of  your  heart  beating  close  against  my  own. 

O    Love,    Love,    -where    in    you    is    any    bound? 
Fool,    I,    to    seek,    who    have    infinitely    found. 

— Laurence   Bitty  on. 


Apparatus  which  even  an  inexperienced  per- 
son can  use  has  been  invented  to  measure  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  flue  gases  to 
check  the  waste  of  coal  in  household  heaters 
as  well  as  high-pressure  steam  boilers. 


As  a  result  of  the  record-breaking  cross- 
continent  trip  completed  by  postal  airplanes 
recently  a  continuous  Jay  and  night  air-mail 
service  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York 
City  will  be  established  May   1st. 


ERWIN  WINTERHALDER 

SCULPTOR 

Outdoor  Ornamental  Vases,  Statues,  Sun- 
Dials,  Benches,  Fountains,  in  stone  and 
composition,  made  to  your  order. 

1519  SUTTER  ST.     PHONE  WEST  4009 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


YERSIN  FRENCH  STUDIO 

333    KEARNY    ST.     ROOM    503. 
Classes    daily    for    Phonetics,    Grammar,    Ele- 
mentary, Intermediate  and  Advanced  Conversa- 
tion. "CAUSERIES  INTIMES" 
Mondays,  5:15   p.   m.  Tuesdays,   3:00  p.   m. 

MISS    SALLIE    TAYLOR, 

Apt.  401  621    STOCKTON   ST. 

Tel  Kearny   163 


In  Honor  of  Mme.  Tojettl. 

On     Friday    afternoon,     April     15th,     at    2 
o'clock,  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts  will  hold  a  bridge-tea  in  the  re- 
cital hall  and  tea-room  of  the  Museum.     The  J 
purpose  of  this  bridge-tea  is  to  secure  a  fund 
with  which  the  ladies  of  the  auxiliary  propose! 
to    purchase    a    painting   to    be   presented    by 
them  to  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  honor  of  { 
their  late  member,  Mme.  Emelia  Tojetti. 

The  selection  of  the  painting  has  been  left  I 
to  the  discretion  of  Director  Laurvik,  who 
has  announced  his  intention  of  choosing  the  I 
work  of  one  of  the  foremost  Calif  orniajj 
painters.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the! 
example  set  by  the  Women's  Auxiliary  in  pre-.i 
senting  this  memorial  painting  will  be  emu-ii 
lated  by  many  others,  and  that  this  particulars 
painting  will  be  the  nucleus  of  a  representa-J] 
tive  collection  of  characteristic  work  by  the  J 
foremost   American   painters. 


A  wood  so  hard  that  steel-cutting  tools 
must  be  employed  in  working  with  it  has  been 
found  in  the  African  interior.  The  trees  are 
cut  down  with  chisels  or  super-tempered  saws 
or  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 


THE  PALACE  HOTEL 

for 


s 


atisfaction 
miles 


A  wonderfully  effective 
combination 


Management  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWAR1NG 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life,     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  t  •  CAL1FOI 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

Eunptan  Plan 

W.  C  JURGENS 

Mauser 


Wn, :;:;.; 
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San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  the  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booths  for  Ladies 


FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

New  Quality  Luncheon 

228  GRANT  AVENUE 

THIRD  FLOOR        TAKE  ELEVATOR 

Phone  Douglas  4423 


pril  9,  1921. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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ARE  YOU 


PHONE 


OU       <| 

Moving  /  ■  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk,  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  -  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
nts to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
:  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 
ttr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan  of  New 
rk,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Flood  of  Washington, 
1  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  left  Saturday  for  the 
lantic  coast.  Mrs.  Dutton  will  visit  Mr.  and 
s.  Ryan  until  July,  when  she  will  sail  for 
rope. 

VIrs.  Charles  Farquharson  and  her  brothers,  Mr. 
aert  Castle  and   Mr.  Arthur  Castle,  left  Sunday 

■  New  York  and  Europe. 

VIr.  and  Mrs.  William  Peters  arrived  Thurs- 
/  from  Portland  to  attend  the  marriage  this 
;iiing  of  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  and.  Mr. 
dney  Peters.     Miss  Eugenia  Peters  accompanied 

■  brother  to  San  Francisco  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart,  Miss  Hannah  Ho- 
■t,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  spent  the  week- 
I    at   Del    Monte.      Miss    Hobart    left    Thursday 

■  Philadelphia   to    join    her    mother. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Weil  are  spending  several 
eks  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  and  Miss  Lawton 
er  have  returned  to  Burlingame,  after  an  ab- 
ice  of  several  months. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  will  arrive  next  week  from 
:w  York  to  spend  some  time  at  her  Millbrae 
iidence. 

Mr.  Benno  Hart,  Jr.,  will  return  from  the  At- 
ttic    coast    next   week. 

Fudge  and  Mrs.  Elbert  Gary  of  New  York  are 
.iting  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Albert  Frank  is  visiting  her  daughter, 
rs.  Erving  Brandeis,  in  Hollywood. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  have  opened 
:ir  house  in  Menlo  Park  for  the  summer. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver,  Miss  Margaret  Madison, 
d  Miss  Margaret  Scheld  are  visiting  in  London, 
:er  having  spent  several  months  on  the  Conti- 
nt.  Miss  Scheld  is  the  house  guest  of  Lady 
iwden. 

Miss  Lolita  Armour  is  spending  a  few  days  in 
jra  en  route  to  Chicago  from  Santa  Barbara. 
iss  Armour  will  leave  for  her  Eastern  home 
lesday. 

Mrs.  John  Hampton  Lynch  has  returned  to  New 
rk,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  with  Mrs. 
nes  Moftitt  in  Piedmont. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin  will  leave  next 
nth  for  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Hiss  Florence  Russell  has  returned  to  Los  An- 
es,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  town  with  Mrs. 
lerton   Russell. 

tfr,  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch  have  returned  to 
rlingame  from   Del  Monte. 

ffr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Armsby  are  spending  several 
sks  at  the  Arlington  in  Santa  Barbara, 
tfr.  and  Mrs.  George  Choate  Kendall  have  re- 
ned  to  Santa  Barbara  from  Europe.  They  are 
(ting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Jefferson  at  present, 
irs.  Irving  Wright  has  returned  to  Santa  Bar- 
a  from  a  brief  trip  north. 

4r.    and    Mrs.    Elihu    Root    of    New    York    and 
.shington   are  at  the   Fairmont. 
liss    Miriam    Ebright    has    returned    to    Menlo 
k,    after    spending    the    holidays    with    Dr.    and 
s.   Ebright. 

Irs.  Frank  Hall  Moon  will  return  next  week 
Coronado   from  Honolulu. 

liss  Beatrice  McBryde  returned  the  first  of 
week  to  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  in  Menlo 
k,    after    having    spent    the    holidays    with    Mr. 

Mrs.    Douglas  McBryde  in   San    Francisco. 
[rs.   Clyde   Reed  of  San  Diego  is  visiting  Mrs. 
nilton  Murray  for  several  days, 
frs.    George    Ali    has    returned    to    New    York, 
r  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco. 
Crs.    Stewart    White    and    Mr.    Roderick    White 
e    returned    to     Santa    Barbara,     after    having 
it  the  winter  in  San  Francisco.     Mr.  Harwood 


White  has  remained  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
Edward  White  in  Burlingame. 

Miss  Libby  Smith  has  returned  to  Menlo  Park 
from  Piedmont,  where  she  spent  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion with   Mr.    and   Mrs.    J.    F.    Smith. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lombard  of  Beverly  Hills  is  visiting 
in    San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Davis  have  returned  to 
Santa  Cruz,  after  passing  the  winter  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

Mrs.  Harry  Webb  of  Santa  Barbara  is  spending 
several  days  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  William  Porter  will  sail  next  week  from 
Paris  to  join  her  son,  Mr.  Hugh  Porter,  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  have  taken  a  house 
in  Montecito  for  the  summer.  They  will  go  south 
in  May. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey 
are  spending  a  fortnight  at  the  Dean  ranch  in 
Nevada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison  are  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Rawlings  and  Miss  Jean 
Rawlings  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mrs.  Robert  MacMillan  will  arrive  within  a  few 
days  to  visit  her  father,  Mr.   Blakeman. 

Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  and  Mrs.  Willard  Cham- 
berlin  will  arrive  soon  from  Pittsburgh  for  a  visit 
of  several  weeks   in    San  Francisco. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  Hotel  Oakland 
are  Mr.   and  Mrs.   F.  J.   Mason,   Los  Angeles. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  include 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  C.  Cabell,  TJ.  S.  A., 
Portland;  Mr.  Joe  H.  Harris,  New  York;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  Seattle;  Mr.  R.  M.  C. 
Glenn,  New  York;  Mr.  Horace  Schmidlapp,  Cin- 
cinnati; Mr.  Albert  S.  Cox,  New  York;  Mr.  Fred 
Sherman,  Seattle;  Mr.  Frank  B.  Gorrell,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Bidwell,  Chicago; 
Mr.  D.  P.  Owens,  Minneapolis;  Judge  H.  M.  Gar- 
wood, Houston,  Texas;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Harding,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Carpenter, 
New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Symington,  Balti- 
more; Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Rogers,  Cleveland;  Mr. 
A.  J.  Holl,  Philadelphia;  Brigadier-General  and 
Mrs.    Ronald    Cheape,    Fife,    Scotland. 

Registered  at  the  Palace  Hotel  were  Mr.  A.  C. 
James,  New  York;  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Blythe,  Mon- 
terey; Mr.  O.  B.  Kibel,  San  Pedro;  Mr.  William 
Walker,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  C.  G.  Smith,  New 
York;  Mr.  T.  Daniel  Frawley,  Shanghai;  Mr.  R. 
E.  Hunter,  Mr.  E.  S.  Dulin,  Mr.  T.  Cadwalader, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young,  New  York; 
Mr.  H.  B.  Sherman,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Whiteside,  Pasadena;  Mr.  E.  I.  Williams, 
Hamilton,  Ohio;  Mr.  W.  A.  Baker,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  C.  K.  Knickerbocker,  Mr.  H.  B.  Munger,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lyman  M.  Drake,  Mr.  Lawrence  Drake, 
Chicago, 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whit- 
comb  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Middleton,  London, 
England;  Mr.  George  B.  Roop,  Hollywood;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Field,  Fresno;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
C.  Boyens,  Los  Altos;  Mr.  S.  L.  Keys,  Fresno; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Tyler,  Chicago;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Lucas,  Denver;  Mr.  E.  Guy  Talbott, 
Pasadena;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Weaver,  Turlock; 
Mr.  George  H.  Hecke,  Sacramento ;  Mr.  H.  O. 
Usher,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  G..  G.  Knappin,  Seattle; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Parsons,  San  Jose;  Mr.  W. 
E.   Jewell,  Los  Angeles. 


Wild  Flower  Exhibit. 
The  exhibit  of  California  wild  flowers 
which  is  to  be  held  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  last  three  days 
of  this  month  promises  to  be  a  splendid  edu- 
cational affair.  The  state  exhibit  has  been  held 
annually  for  several  years.  The  first  one  was 
given  on  April  24,  1915,  during  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition.  On  this  oc- 
casion wide  publicity  was  given  to  the  re- 
markable beauty  of  California's  native  flora. 
Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Rice,  who  directs  these  an- 
nual events,  has  stated  that  the  display  will  be 
of  unusual  interest  this  year.  Rare  collec- 
tions of  specimens  will  be  sent  in  from  all 
sections    of   the    state. 


-OR    SALE 

SEA  CLIFF  VILLA 

rhe  undersigned  has  been  authorized  to  sell  for 
e  account  of  the  owner  one  of  the  finest  homes 
this  city.  The  property  is  located  in  Sea  Cliff 
d  has  just  been  finished.  The  view  is  superb— 
e  Golden  Gate  in  the  foreground  and  the  Marin 
|  Us  in  the  background,  This  is  a  very  rare  op- 
rtunity  to  securo  a  beautiful  home  and  at  a 
lr  price,  which  is  $80,000. 
Pull  particulars  upon  request. 

MASON-McDUFFIE  CO. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS 
(Ask  for  Mr.  Stilson) 
8  POST  ST. :  TeU.  Sutter  21 7 1  or  Sunset  277S 


While  the  housewives  of  the  United  States 
are  congratulating  themselves  on  the  drop  in 
the  price  of  coffee  and  sugar,  along  with  many 
other  staple  foodstuffs,  the  merchants  and 
plantation  owners  of  Central  America  are 
aghast  at  the  calamity  this  has  brought  upon 
their  country.  What  meant  some  degree  of 
salvation  for  the  pocketbooks  at  home  signi- 
fied disaster  in  the  south.  There  is  ample 
reason  why  exporters  can  not  dispose  of  their 
wares  in  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  and 
Nicaragua.  Nothing  is  moving,  there  is  no 
money  in  these  countries,  and  the  old  "watch- 
ful waiting"  slogan  is  undergoing  another 
period  of  popularity.  Meanwhile  exchange  has 
gone  to  smash  and  credits  are  in  the  same 
state.  What  exports  are  being  shipped  are 
going  largely  to  European  markets  and  the 
steamship  lines  that  maintain  regular  connec- 
tions are  in  a  position  to  dictate  as  to  what 
shall  be  done  with  the  goods. 


A  piece  of  discarded  auto  tire  tubing  ce- 
mented to  the  sole  of  the  shoe  will,  it  is  said, 
outwear  two  leather  half  soles.  This  is  easily 
done  by  roughing  the  leather  with  rasp  or 
scraper,  applying  three  coats  of  patch  cement 
and  a  layer  of  cushion  stock,  to  which  is 
applied  the  cemented  tubing  as  in  the  patching 
of  a  tube  on  the  road. 


Art  Connoisseur — Where  did  you  get  this 
daub?  Friend — I  picked  it  up  in  a  studio; 
said  something  nice  about  it  out  of  polite- 
ness, and  the  artist  gave  it  to  me.  Art  Con- 
noisseur (sadly) — Ah,  you  can't  be  too  care- 
ful.— London  Royal  Magazine, 


WRITING  FOR  THE  MAGAZINES. 

My  authority  on  current  magazines  is 
Albertus  Alonzo  Smith.  Professor  Smith 
teaches  geometry  in  a  city  high  school,  but 
he  makes  his  living,  and  it  is  a  good  one. 
writing  short  stories.  He  writes  under  six- 
teen different  names  for  a  chain  of  5  and  10- 
cent  magazines,  beating  stories  out  of  his 
typewriter  at  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  a 
member  of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Makers'  Union  turns  out  shirtwaists.  He  can 
do  romance,  mystery,  character,  adventure,  or 
something  to  go  around  an  illustration  with 
equal  facility.  He  never  signs  his  name  un- 
less he  sells  to  a  magazine  costing  over  15 
cents,  but  this  happens  rarely.  His  fecundity 
has  been  bad  for  his  art.  Most  of  the  time  he 
is  Reginald  or  Percival  or  Horace  somebody 
or  other.  However,  Professor  Smith  is  well 
informed  on  current  periodicals.  He  reads 
them  all  and  he  has  his  own  theories  about 
magazines  and  editors  and   stories. 

"The  truth  is,"  said  Professor  Smith  in  an 
interview  on  recent  magazine  fiction,  "Ameri- 
can short  stories  are  produced,  not  by  writers, 
but  by  editors.  A  successful  editor  builds  up 
a  personality  for  his  magazine.  Take  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  for  instance.  It  has 
a  unique  personality.  Stands  apart  from  other 
magazines.  You  will  find  that  your  young 
nephew  in  boarding-school,  your  father,  your 
maiden  aunt,  and  your  chauffeur  read  it  with 
equal  enthusiasm.  They  couldn't  tell  you  defi- 
nitely why  they  like  it  so  much,  probably. 
But  they  agree  that  they  wouldn't  miss  a 
number. 

"An  experienced  writer,"  continued  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  "senses  magazine  personality. 
He  knows  whether  he  is  writing  a  story  that 
belongs  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  or  the 
Smart  Set  or  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  The 
idea  that  a  writer  has  a  story  which  he  tells 
in  his  own  way  according  to  some  canon  of 
short-story  art  he  has  developed  belongs  to 
the  pre-magazine  period.  A  writer  may  have 
a  good  story,  but  if  he  can't  tell  it  to  fit  the 
personality  and  policy  of  some  magazine  it  will 
stay  in  his  barrel." 

Professor  Smith  smiled  reminiscently. 
"When  I  was  young  and  new  at  the  game  I 
wrote  a  short  story.  I  worked  on  it  for  a 
year  or  more,  off  and  on.  I  had  been  study- 
ing De  Maupassant  and  trying  to  follow  his 
plan  of  apprenticeship  to  Flaubert.  You 
know,  write  seven  years,  then  destroy.  Write 
another  seven  years  and  destroy  again.  My 
story  was  as  perfect  as  I  could  make  it.  A 
glimpse  of  elemental  passion,  the  great  tragic 
moment  of  a  man's  life.  The*  day  after  I 
mailed  it  I  received  a  letter  from  the  editor 
inviting  me  to  call.  I  felt  that  the  Ameri- 
can De,  Maupassant  had  been  born,  as  I 
walked  into  his  office — but  I  came  out  still 
Smith. 

"You  see" — Professor  Smith  sighed — "he 
liked  my  story,  thought  it  was  unusual.  But 
he  couldn't  accept  it  unless  I  changed  the  end. 
The  policy  of  the  magazine  was  against  mari- 
tal' separations,  even  by  death.  They  were 
committed  to  the  happy  ending.  Now  my 
hero  was  obliged  to  kill  his  wife.  That  was 
the  story.  He  had  to  kill  her.  The  editor 
asked  me  to  reconcile  them,  suggested  a  child 
might  unite  them  or  something  hopeful  might 
be  introduced.  Somehow,  I  liked  that  story  so 
much  that  I  couldn't  change  it.  I  knew  that 
the  woman  needed  to  be  killed.  I  lost  the 
magazine  as  a  market.  But  the  experience 
taught  me  something.  After  that  I  studied 
the  magazines  and  I  never  wrote  a  story  with- 
out remembering  the  personality  I  wanted  to 
help  make. 

"The  American  Magazine  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  personality  idea  carried  to  the 
highest  degree.  I  haven't  yet  made  a  market 
there,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  I  could  write 
stories  for  them  if  I  tried." 

"It's  a  sort  of  Log-Cabin-to-White-House- 
on-a-game-leg,"  I  said.  "A  handicap  and  a 
success — you  can  be  enormously  rich  if  you 
are  only  armless,  legless,  or  lungless.  Money 
seems  to  be  its  big  idea  of  success.  Prac- 
tically every  article  in  the  January  number  is 
about  money.  'Why  I  Did  Not  Go  into  Busi- 
ness for  Myself,'  'Watch  Out  for  Counterfeit 
Bills  and  Coins,'  'The  Salaries  That  Are  Paid 
in  Various  Lines,'  'Are  You  Making  Money — 
or  Losing  It?'  and  'The  Family's  Money.'" 

"Don't  forget  the  articles  on  indigestion  and 
stomach  trouble  toward  the  back,"  interrupted 
Professor  Smith.  "Maybe  they  are  intended 
as  a  warning  against  reckless  eating  after  the 
money  is  made.  Do  you  follow  their  stories 
at  all?  If  you  do  you'll  see  life  through  new 
eyes.  Every  day  a  kind  deed,  every  moment 
a  kind  thought.  Clarence  Budington  Kelland 
is  doing  a  series  for  them  about  Scattergood. 
Scattergood  keeps  the  hardware  store  in  Cold- 
river  and  he  has  a  fine,  homely  philosophy 
and  minds  everybody's  business  like  a  social 
worker.  This  last  story  is  typical.  'Scatter- 
good Administers  Soothing  Syrup' — he  unites 
a  quarreling  couple  by  giving  them  a  baby  to 
adopt.  Last  month  'Scattergood  Adopted  a 
Grandmother.'  Next  month  he'll  make  some 
little  boy  happy  with  a  stick  of  candy  or 
carry  a  basket  for  a  crotchetty  old  lady.  He's 
got  to  scatter  some  good  as  his  contribution 
to  the  magazine's  personality." 


Hotel  Whitcomb 

at  Civic  Center 

announces 

a  series  of  special 

Grand  Opera  Dinners 

beginning  April  11 

each  of  which  will  harmonize  in 

music,  menu, and  decoration  with 

the  opera  of  that  evening. 

No  advance  in  prices 

$1.50  the  plate 

No  cover  charge 

Reservations  are  now  being  made 

The  program  and  the  features  of  the  Dinners 
will  appear  in  the  daily  papers. 

J.  H.  van  Home,  Manager 


"Does  your  theory  apply  to  the  higher- 
priced  magazines  ?"  I  asked. 

"It's  more  subtly  done,"  said  Professor 
Smith.  "The  personalities  aren't  so  flamboy- 
ant. But  a  magazine  must  have  personality  to 
maintain  a  clientele.  Look  at  Harper's.  It's 
been  taken  by  the  best  families  for  so  many 
years  that  it  goes  along  with  the  library  furni- 
ture. Any  change  would  upset  the  whole 
household.  I  suppose  that's  why  you  can't 
tell  the  difference  inside  or  out,  of  Harper's 
from  one  generation  to  another.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  stories  every  writer  knows  that  the  test 
of  a  Harper  story  is  its  suitability  for  the  re- 
fined and  cultivated  family  reading  circle. 
Now  when  you  have  to  combine  the  needs  of 
Johnny,  aged  twelve,  and  grandmother,  aged 
seventy,  you  may  get  some  fine,  steady  work, 
but  nothing  very  exciting.  The  writer  has  to 
remember  that  grandmother  is  easily  upset  and 
that  lots  of  things  aren't  good  for  Johnny.  So 
there's  a  sort  of  Harper's  story  recipe. 

"I  think  I've  told  you  the  whole  thing  as  I 
see  it.  Do  you  happen  to  know  a  magazine 
called  the  Green  Book?  I  am  thinking  of 
trying  for  a  new  market  there,  so  I  cut  this 
out."  Professor  Smith  handed  me  the  foreword 
to  the  January  number.  "For  all  the  wild 
alarums  of  modern  life,"  it  read,  "never  was 
life  itself  lived  more  optimistically  than  to- 
day. God's  still  in  His  heaven,  and  a  rash 
on  the  face  of  the  world  need  not  be  assumed 
to  be  indicative  of  any  organic  ailment.  So 
this  magazine  will  proceed  in  a  spirit  of  good 
cheer  for  every  modern  woman  according  to 
her  needs,   but  always  happily." 

"That's  easy  enough  for  me,"  said  Professor 
Smith,  "I  can  write  optimism  by  the  barrel 
at  5  cents  a  word,  but  what  would  it  do  for 
Maupassant  or  Edgar  Alan  Poe?" — Florence 
Guy  Woolston  in  New  York  Sun. 


Professor  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  in  the 
course  of  his  lively  lectures  "On  the  Art  of 
Reading,"  gives  some  examples  of  Irish  peas- 
ants' saying  with  the  large  simplicity,  the 
cadence,  the  accent  of  Scriptural  speech.  The 
best  is  the  benediction  bestowed  upon  one  of 
the  two  authors  of  the  incomparable  "Irish 
R.  M."  by  an  old  woman  in  Skibbereen : 
"Sure  ye're  always  laughing!  That  ye  may 
laugh  in  the  sight  of  the  Glory  of  Heaven  ! 
The  writer  once  thought  of  making  an  an- 
thology of  such  wild  flowers  of  wayside  speech. 
He  would  have  included  in  it  some  far- 
traveled  sayings,  such  as  that  of  the  freighter 
in  the  alkaline  districts  of  Alberta,  who  said, 
pointing  with  his  whip  to  an  intensely  blue 
lake  on  the  horizon,  "Bitter  as  a  dying  man's 
sweat  is  that  same  water,"  and  the  perfect 
definition  of  a  ghost  implied  in  the  words  of 
a  Newfoundland  fisherman,  "There  -I  sees  'em 
warming  themselves   in   the   moonlight." 


A  college  for  brides  is  in  session  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Chicago.  The  course  consists 
of  mastering  a  variety  of  menus  and  learning 
attractive  methods  of  serving  meals.  They 
will  be  taught  how  to  make  a  family  budget, 
how  to  buy  wisely,  and  how  to  make  all  man- 
ner of  attractive  clothing.  The  art  of  c 
versation,  story-telling,  and  better  English  .v. 
also   included  in  the  curriculum. 


An    oil-drilling    outfit    in    Nebraska     st rue's 
gold  ore  assaying  $,?5   to  the  ton. 
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FOR  INVESTiMENT 

of 

PERSONAL  OR  TRUST  FUNDS 

we  offer 


7% 


in  amounts  of  $1000 
'■    -  —  SECURED  BY- » 

First  Mortgage  on 
California   Farms 

producing  an  ample  income  to  repay 
the  mortgage 

WILLIAM  R.  STAATS 
COMPANY 

477  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Tblbphonb  Kearny  301 


KING 
COAL 


High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office' 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 


Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Where  can  I  put  this  suitcase?"  "I'm 
sorry,  old  man,  but  the  icebox  is  full."— -Two 
Frivol. 

"Let's  see,  whom  were  we  discussing?"  "I 
forget!  Who  went  out  of  the  dressing-room 
last  ?" — London  Mail. 

She  (in  a  tantrum) — Absolutely!  I'm  go- 
ing away  to  die.  Give  me  my  toothbrush  and 
my  powder  puff. — Paris  Sans-Gene. 

He — But  you  said  you'd  marry  me  if  I  voted 
for  Squawks.  She — Nothing  but  a  campaign 
lie,  old  deah. — Dartmouth  Jack  o'  Lantern. 

Movie  Director  (to  ingenue) — Don't  look  so 
stupid,  please,  miss.  You  aren't  supposed  to 
be  in  love  any  more. — Munich  Fliegende  Blat- 
ter. 

The  Brute — What  are  you  crying  for?  His 
Helpmate — Because  you  beat  me.  The  Brute 
— All  right,  I  forgive  you. — Paris  Le  Journal 
Amusant. 

A  Lover — I  wish  you'd  find  out  how  I 
stand  with  your  father.  His  Lass — Why?  A 
Lover — He  gave  me  a  tip  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change tonight. — London  Mail. 

"Jones,  the  jute  broker,  offered  me  his  hand 
and  his  fortune,  but  I  refused  both."  "Oh, 
why?"  "One  was  too  large,  and  the  other 
too  small." — Calcutta  Looker-On. 

The  Sick  Man — If  I  don't  pull  through,  give 
this  paper  to  the  doctor.  Housekeeper — His 
fee?  The  Sick  Man — No — a  bit  of  counsel: 
"My  dear  sir,  renounce  medicine." — Paris 
L'lIIustration. 

Wife — That  new  nurse  of  ours  must  be  a 
Bowery  product.  She  speaks  of  the  nursery 
as  the  "noisery-"  Llub — Well,  I  rather  think 
that's  the  way  it  should  be  pronounced. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"Simple  Simon  went  a-fishing  in  his  mother's 
pail."  "He  caught  nothing,  of  course,"  said 
Mr.  Angler;  "but  he  saved  carfare  and  guide 
hire.  I've  done  worse  myself." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

"Helen,  really  I  can  not  permit  you  to  read 
novels  on  the  Sabbath."  "But,  grandma,  this 
one  is  all  right ;  it  tells  about  a  girl  who  was 
engaged  to  three  Episcopal  clergymen  all  at 
once." — Washington    Post. 

Maid  (handing  up  two  books  to  library  as- 
sistan  t) — Will  you  change  these  two  books, 
please,  for  Mrs.  Crawley-Smith?  Assistant — 
Are  there  any  others  you  wish  for?  Maid — 
No.     Mrs.  Crawley-Smith  doesn't  mind  what 


Facts  and  Suggestions 

The  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  are  probably  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  west  of  New  York  City. — THAT'S  A 
FACT. 

If  you  possess  any  Liberty  Bonds,  stocks,  insurance  poli- 
cies, deeds,  wills  or  other  valuable  papers,  keep  them  in  the 
Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults.— THAT'S   PROTECTION. 

You  can  rent  a  box  in  these  vaults  any  business  day 
between  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  for  as  low  as  $4  a  year. — 
THAT'S   REASONABLE. 

Indifference  to  a  vital  necessity  can  not  be  excused  on 
the  plea  of  economy.— THAT'S  WISDOM. 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  most  complete,  up-to-date  and 
convenient  place  in  San  Francisco  to  keep  your  valuable 
papers,  documents,  etc.,  YOU  will  rent  a  box  in  the  Crocker 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults.— THAT'S  COMMON  SENSE. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


they  are  so  long  as  they  have  big  print  and  a 
happy  ending. — London  Chronicle. 

Professional  Faster — I  should  like  to  un- 
dertake a  fast  of  four  weeks  in  this  show  of 
yours.  How  much  will  you  pay  me?  Show- 
man— I  can't  give  you  any  salary,  but  I  will 
pay  for  your  keep. — Pearson's   Weekly. 

The  Fair  One — I  see  here  where  a  man 
married  a  woman  for  money.  You  wouldn't 
marry  me  for  money,  would  you  ?  The  Square 
One — Why,  no,  I  would  not  marry  you  for  all 
the  money  in  the  world. — Houston  Post. 

"Never  ask  your  husband  for  money,"  coun- 
seled the  Old  Married  Woman.  "I  never  have 
to,"  retorted  the  Young  Bride  proudly.    "Char- 


lie's such  a  darling.     He  sleeps  like  a  baby  a" 
night  long." — American   Legion   Weekly. 

Biggard — Of    course    it    is    possible    for 
man  to  acquire  ease  and  plenty.     Mason — Al 
but    not    in    the    order    named. — London    At 
szcers. 

"Oi  hate  flatthery,"  said   O'Brien   the  oth( 
day.      "Flatthery     makes     ye     think     ye 
betther  than  ye  are,  an'  no  man  livin'  can  iv< 
be  that." — Boston  Transcript. 

Mrs.    Goodsole — I     am    soliciting    fo 
poor.      What    do    you   do   with   your    cast 
clothing?     Mr.  Longsufferer — I  hang  them 
carefully    and   put    on    my   pajamas.      Then 
resume  them   in   the  morning. — Boston   Glot 


.VI 

: 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
McCoppin  and  Market 
Lombard  and  Van  Ness 
Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  &  Ocean  Ave. 
Pine   and  Van   Ness 
25th  and  Valencia 
Mission   and   Otis 
Golden  Gate  and  Divisadero 
Scott  and  Fell 
4th  Ave.  and  Geary 
3d  and  Brannan 

Columbus  Ave.  and  Grover  Place 
Post  and  Mason 
Fifth  Ave.  and  California 
Mission  and  Spear 
Post  and  Larkin 
Mission  and   School  St.    (Colma) 


OAKLAND 
Broadway  and  Water 
21st  and  Broadway 
25th  and  Telegraph 
35th   and    Foothill    Boulevard 
14th  and  Harrison 
620  Lakeshore  Avenue 
25th  and   Broadway 
12th  and  Webster 
East  19th  St.  and  Park  Boulevard 
30th   and    San  Pablo 
East  14th  St  and  24th  Avenue 
College  Avenue  aad  Broadway 

ALAMEDA 

Encinal  and   Central  Avenue 

BERKELEY 

Shattuck  and   Haste 


SAN   RAFAEL 

4th  St.  and  Petaluma  Avenue 

BURLINGAME 

Park    Road    and    Peninsula    Avenue 

(State  Highway) 

SAN   MATEO 

3d    St.   and  State  Highway 

HAYWARD 

A    and    Boulevard 

LOS  GATOS 
Santa  Cruz  and  Elm  Sts. 

NAPA 
3d  St  at  Bridge 

SUNNYVALE 

San  Jose  and   Mt   View-Saratogo    Rd. 


vicinity  ot  San  Francisco, 
Greases: 

SAN  JOSE 
The  Alameda  and  Stockton  Ave. 
11th  St  and  Santa  Clara  Ave. 
Alameda   and"  Wilson   Ave. 
1st  and    Margaret   Sts. 
S.  Market  &  W.  San  Salvador  Sts. 
Market  and  San   Carlos  Sts. 
5th   and    Santa    Clara 

FRESNO 
Broadway  and  Kern  Sts. 
Broadway  and   Stanislaus  Sts. 
A  and  Fresno  Sts. 
Broadway  St.  and  Ventura  Ave. 
Divisadero  St  and  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SACRAMENTO 
12th  and  I  Sts.        13th  and  L  Sts. 
2d  and  L  Sts.  16th  and  K  Sts. 

10th  and  O  Sts.      30th  and  P  Sts. 


ASK    FOR   ASSOCIATED    SCRIP    BOOKS 
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Are  We  in  America? 

It  is  about  time  that  citizens  of  San  Francisco  should 
ask  themselves  if  the  Auditorium  is  owned  by  them  or 
by  certain  small  groups  of  persons  intent  only  upon 
their  own  interests  and  indifferent  as  to  the  means  by 
which  those  interests  are  advanced. 

The  quesfion  is  an  eminently  pertinent  one  at  the 
present  moment.  General  Leonard  Wood  was  invited 
to  speak  on  Americanization  at  the  Auditorium  a  week 
or  so  ago.  The  meeting  was  arranged  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  and  it  was  intended  to  counteract  some  of 
the  sedition  with  which  we  are  now  so  lamentably 
familiar  that  we  allow  it  to  pass  almost  unnoticed. 
General  Wood  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
American  soldiers  and  statesmen.  He  is  entitled  to 
every  honor  that  a  decent  citizenship  can  bestow  upon 
him.  None  the  less  the  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  were  notified  by  the  city  authorities  that 
the  presence  of  a  United  States  band  would  not  be 
permitted  in  the  City  Auditorium,  that  no  band  whatso- 
ever except  a  labor-union  band  would  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  doors. 

Now  it  may  as  well  be  said  quite  frankly  that  if  the 
citizens  of  San  Francisco  are  willing  to  tolerate  or  to 
palliate  that  insult  to  their  country  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  refrain  from  displaying  the  United  States  flag 
and  from  claiming  American  citizenship.  They  have 
no   right   to   the   one   or  to   the   other.     That   such   a 


rule  should  exist  with  regard  to  the  Auditorium  is 
shameful  enough.  It  is  still  more  shameful  that  it 
should  be  enforced  as  an  affront  to  General  Wood, 
who  is  not  only  a  great  soldier,  but  who  was  the  guest 
of  the  city.  But  there  is  no  adequate  language  in  which 
to  describe  the  insult  to  the  United  States,  to  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  American  Legion.  If 
we  shall  now  permit  a  continuation  of  such  control  as 
this  we  had  better  haul  down  the  American  flag  and 
cease  the  hypocrisies  of  our  patriotism. 

The  Argonaut  has  heard  much  of  this  dedication  of 
the  Auditorium  to  the  labor  unions,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  that  it  has  taken  a  definitely  seditious  form  under 
the  direction  of  Mayor  Rolph.  It  is  commonly  asserted, 
for  example,  that  charitable  organizations  have  been 
forbidden  to  employ  their  own  volunteer  workers  in 
dispensing  refreshments,  and  have  thus  been  compelled 
to  abandon  their  projects  because  they  could  not  afford 
to  employ  members  of  the  waiters'  union.  There  have 
been  other  abuses,  too  numerous  to  mention.  It  seems 
time  now  to  ask  somewhat  pointedly,  first  whether  the 
Auditorium  belongs  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and 
secondly  whether  San  Francisco  belongs  to  the  United 
States. 

The  American  Legion  did  a  most  laudable  thing 
when,  under  severe  time  restrictions,  they  organized 
the  Americanization  meeting  and  secured  the  willing 
aid  of  General  Wood.  With  the  most  cursory  adver- 
tisement they  filled  the  Auditorium.  It  was  a  tribute 
to  that  same  Americanism  that  Mayor  Rolph  and  his 
crew  had  insulted.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  vast  audience 
was  not  informed  of  what  had  happened  in  order  that 
it  might  convey  to  Mayor  Rolph  on  the  platform  a 
direct  notification  of  its  opinion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Legion  will  take  an  early  opportunity  to  call  other 
Americanization  meetings  and  that  no  rules  will  then 
interfere  to  exclude  the  participation  of  a  United  States 
band. 

Prohibition  Day  by  Day. 

The  study  of  prohibition  day  by  day  is  not  an  in- 
spiring one.  Surely  there  was  never  such  a  spectacle 
of  national  debauchery  as  we  have  here. 

A  bulletin  from  New  York  tells  us  that  the  police 
have  lx?en  ordered  to  seize  and  eventually  to  confiscate 
every  automobile  found  to  contain  liquor,  even  though 
the  owner  may  be  innocent  of  all  guilty  knowledge.  It 
is  not  for  the  layman  to  say  whether  the  police  actually 
possess  the  legal  power  to  deprive  a  man  of  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property  without  proof  or 
evidence  of  wrong-doing  on  his  part.  Heaven  forbid 
that  we  should  even  suggest  a  limitation  of  the  bar- 
barous tyrannies  let  loose  in  our  midst.  But  if  the 
police  are  actually  so  empowered,  then  we  have  no 
right  to  look  askance  upon  the  government  of  Germany 
nor  upon  that  of  Russia  under  the  Czars,  for  they  were 
much  freer  than  we  are.  No  German  policeman,  no 
Russian  policeman,  ever  had  such  power  as  this.  And 
there  is  no  other  government  in  the  world  that  would 
dare  to  give  them  such  a  pow;r. 

Moreover,  it  seems  that  the  Federal  prohibition  di- 
rector has  the  right  to  say  to  a  physician  whether  he 
may  or  may  not  prescribe  liquor  to  a  patient  and  to 
revoke  his  right  to  do  so.  The  prohibition  director  is 
not  elected.  He  is  appointed,  and  doubtless  for  the 
usual  reasons.  One  wonders  why  we  should  take  the 
trouble  to  elect  any  one,  and  still  more  why  we  should 
continue  to  prate  about  a  democracy  and  a  popular 
government  that  is  quite  compatible  with  personal  au- 
tocracies that  are  making  us  the  derision  of  the  human 
race. 

This  matter  of  the  right  of  a  physician  to  prescribe 
liquor  is  nothing  less  than  a  disgrace.  It  is  burdenin; 
the  most  honorable  and  beneficent  of  professions  with 
an  inevitable  suspicion  of  favoritism  and  corruption. 
What  must  be  the  temptation  to  the  upright  prac- 
titioner who  finds  that  he  must  either  turn  himself  into 


barkeeper  or  lose  much  of  his  practice  ?  How  can  we 
expect  that  the  young  physician,  struggling  desperately 
for  a  footing,  shall  resist  so  vile  a  seduction  as  this, 
that  he  shall  withstand  the  wealthy  patient  who  will 
pay  anything  for  his  indulgence  at  the  cost  of  the 
poor  patient  who  will  inevitably  lie  denied  in  order  that 
the  physician  may  not  exhaust  his  license  ?  Even  if  the 
poor  patient  gets  his  prescription  he  must  still  pay- 
some  exorbitant  price  to  get  it  filled  and  so  receive  a 
practical  object  lesson  in  the  patent  fact  that  there  is 
one  prohibtion  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor.  And  there  is  certainly  no  man,  rich  or  poor,  who 
can  escape  the  realization  that  a  national  law  is  being 
enforced  in  as  many  different  ways  as  there  are  states 
in  the  Union,  that  its  enforcement  ranges  all  the  way 
from  the  crudest  tyranny  to  the  most  open  toleration, 
and  that  in  the  midst  of  a  hundred  conflicting  rulings, 
orders,  and  interpretations  no  man  knows  what  is  the 
law  nor  at  what  moment  he  may  be  facing  fines,  im- 
prisonments, and  confiscations. 


British  Mines  and  American  Railroads. 

The  situation  in  the  British  coal  fields  is  distinctly 
brighter,  although  the  danger  is  by  no  means  averted. 
The  leaders  on  both  sides  must  be  well  aware  that  a 
strike  of  four  million  men  is  hardly  distinguishable 
from  revolution,  and  there  will  be  a  natural  disinclina- 
tion to  gamble  for  stakes  that  are  so  invisible  and  in- 
calculable. Russia,  in  this  respect,  may  be  said  to  have 
contributed  to  the  stability  of  the  industrial  world,  al  ■ 
though  much  against  her  will.  If  her  leaders  had  pos- 
sessed real  intelligence  they  would  have  striven  to 
show  that  revolution  can  be  achieved  without  horrors 
if  not  without  ruin.  But  they  lost  their  opportunity 
and  Russia  stands  today,  not  as  an  inspiration,  but  as  a 
beacon  of  warning. 

The  British  coal  strike  is  something  much  more  than 
a  struggle  for  wages,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
recognize  that  fact  before  adopting  an  attitude  of 
somewhat  superior  detachment.  For  we  have  the  same 
problem  here,  and  it  is  the  problem  of  government  con- 
trol. The  chief  demand  made  by  the  miners  does  not 
relate  directly  to  wages — although  wages  are  neces- 
sarily involved.  They  ask  for  a  continuation  of  the 
government  management  that  was  established  during 
the  war,  in  other  words  for  the  nationalization  of  the 
coal  fields.  The  government  meets  this  demand  with 
a  direct  refusal.  If  the  coal  fields  are  to  be  nationalized 
why  not  nationalize  everything?  Why  not  establish  a 
socialist  government?  That,  of  course,  is  precisely 
what  the  radical  labor  leaders  want.  They  ask  that 
wages  shall  be  regulated  by  votes  and  not  by  economic 
law,  by  parliamentary  majorities  that  they  can  so  easily 
control  and  not  by  the  old  rule  of  supply  and  demand, 
profit  and  loss.  Every  economist  knows  that  this  can 
not  be  done,  and  that  it  is  no  more  possible  to  regulate 
wages  by  law  than  it  is  possible  to  regulate  the  weather 
by  law.  Laws  that  pretend  to  do  this,  except  as  tempo- 
rary expedients,  are  no  more  than  scraps  of  paper. 
Now  we  have  just  the  same  problem  here  with  regard 
to  our  railroads  that  Great  Britain  has  with  regard  to 
her  coal  fields,  and  unless  we  are  careful  it  will  assume 
the  same  dimensions.  We  took  over  the  railroads  as  a 
war  emergency  measure  and  began  at  once  to  regulate 
wages  by  votes.  The  government  capitulated  instantly 
to  every  demand  for  increased  pay,  irrespective  of  mar- 
kets, prices,  and  rates.  The  railroads  have  now  been 
handed  back  to  their  owners  just  as  the  coal  fields  have 
been  handed  back  to  theirs.  Revenues  will  not  permit 
of  a  continuation  of  the  high  rates  of  pay.  Neither 
railroads  nor  coal  fields  can  be  run  at  a  loss,  not  even 
by  governments,  although  governments  can  do  this  for 
a  time  by  the  simple  expedient  of  robbing  Peter  to  pav 
Paul.  That  is  what  we  have  been  doing  with  our  rail- 
roads and  what  Great  Britain  has  been  doinq-  w: 
coal  fields,  taxing  the  whole  community  in 
make  possible  a  wage  scale  not  justified  by  pn 
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can  be  done,  as  has  been  said,  for  a  time,  but  obviously 
it  can  not  be  done  when  the  Peters  have  nothing  more 
to  be  robbed  of,  or  object  to  be  robbed  at  all.  Still  less 
can  it  be  done  by  declaring  that  every  one  shall  hence- 
forth be  a  Paul.  Wages  under  socialism  would  be  pre- 
cisely what  they  are  now,  since  we  can  not  possibly 
receive  more  than  we  produce.  The  miners  would 
profit  from  nationalization  only  so  far  as  they  could 
prevent  anything  else  from  being  nationalized,  only  so 
far  as  they  could  maintain  the  supply  of  Peters  willing 
to  be  robbed  for  their  benefit. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  how  far  the  British  govern- 
ment could  have  avoided  a  control  of  the  coal  mines 
as  a  war  measure.  But  here  are  the  results.  The  men 
do  not  wish  to  abandon  a  system  by  which  their  wages 
are  fixed  by  votes— by  their  votes.  They  are  naturally 
slow  to  recognize  that  this  can  not  be  done. 

But  it  is  very  certain  that  we  might  have  avoided  a 
government  control  of  railroads.  It  was  a  "fake"  meas- 
ure inspired,  not  by  patriotism,  but  by  radicalism.  The 
contention  that  the  government — and  the  Wilson  gov- 
ernment at  that — could  manage  the  railroads  more  skil- 
fully than  their  owners  is  too  ludicrous  for  argument. 
Even  as  a  war  measure  it  was  a  failure  and  foredoomed 
to  failure.  At  once  we  began  to  fix  wages  by  votes, 
just  as  we  had  already  tried,  and  are  still  trying,  to  fix 
rates  by  votes.  It  can  not  be  done,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  The  railroads  now  find  that  their  expendi- 
ture is  greater  than  their  revenue,  and  their  efforts  to 
adjust  things  have  resulted  in  a  paralysis  of  transporta- 
tion. Shippers  who  pay  the  present  rates  find  that  they 
can  not  deliver  their  goods  to  the  consumer  at  prices 
that  the  consumer  is  able  or  willing  to  pay.  And  the 
rates  can  not  be  lowered  without  producing  a  deficit. 
No  doubt  we  shall  continue  to  seek  for  a  remedy  in 
more,  instead  of  less,  government  control.  We  shall 
still  pin  our  faith  to  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  us.  But 
we  shall  learn  in  time,  and  then  we  shall  ask  of  gov- 
ernment that  it  do  as  little  as  possible  in  the  way  of 
regulation,  instead  of  as  much  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime  we  may  well  watch  the  British 
struggle  with  sympathetic  interest  because  it  is  also 
ours.  Certainly  it  will  result  in  an  amelioration  of  the 
social  lot  of  the  coal  miner,  and  if  this  be  done  quickly 
it  may  forestall  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease — the 
remedv  of  nationalization. 


Peace  with  Germany. 

An  astute  statesman  once  discovered  that  the  best  of 
all  ways  to  deceive  a  diplomatic  opponent  was  to  tell 
him  the  exact  truth.  The  practice  of  diplomatic 
veracity  has  been  honored  in  the  breach  rather  than  in 
the  observance,  but  there  seem  still  to  be  some  critics 
among  our  own  people  who  found  it  hard  to  believe 
that  President  Harding  meant  what  he  said  when  he 
declared  that  there  would  be  no  participation  in  the 
league  of  nations  and  that  peace  with  Germany  would 
be  secured  by  resolution  of  Congress.  "I  promise  you," 
he  said,  "formal  and  effective  peace  so  quickly  as  a 
Republican  Congress  can  pass  its  declaration  for  a  Re- 
publican executive  to  sign." 

But  apparently  it  was  hard  wholly  to  rid  ourselves  of 
the  idea  that  there  was  no  arriere  pensee  in  this 
avowal,  no  hidden  disposition  to  coquet  with  an  inter- 
national agreement  that  was  so  emphatically  repudiated 
at  the  election.  Day  after  day  we  read  suggestions 
that  some  compromise  had  been  found,  that  a  modifica- 
tion of  Article  X  would  smooth  the  path  to  an  eleventh- 
hour  participation,  or  that  concession  in  one  place  and 
elimination  in  another  would  yet  enable  us  to  take  a 
seat  at  the  league  table.  The  President's  speech  to 
Congress  sets  all  these  doubts  to  rest.  America  will 
have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  league  of  nations. 

Peace  with  Germany  will  be  attained,  says  the  Presi- 
dent, by  congressional  resolution,  presumably  by  the 
Knox  resolution  or  by  something  like  it.  And  here, 
too.  there  has  been  the  imagined  scent  of  a  mystery, 
although  there  is  no  mystery  whatsoever  about  it  Even 
if  the  original  terminology  is  adopted  there  would  still 
be  no  mystery,  nothing  more  than  those  diplomatic 
generalities  that  have  a  prodigious  sound  about  them, 
but  that  actually  mean  nothing  in  particular.  The 
original  resolution  says  that  in  the  event  of  the  "free- 
dor,  and  peace  of  Europe  being  again  threatened  bv 
ii  power  or  combination  of  powers,  the  United  States 
I  regard,  such  a  situation  with  grave  concern  as  a 
■!•.  nace  to  its  own  peace  and  freedom  and  will  consult 
the  other  powers  affected  with  a  view  to  devising 
means  for  the  removal  of  such  menace  and  will,  the 


necessity  arising  in  the  future,  carry  out  the  same  com- 
plete accord  and  cooperation  with  our  chief  co-bel- 
ligerents for  the  defense  of  civilzation,"  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Xow  that  is  not  a  pledge,  nor  an  agree- 
ment, nor  a  treaty.  It  is  not  even  for  official  communi- 
cation to  other  governments.  It  is  no  more  than  an 
obvious  truism.  It  has  no  bearing  upon  the  league  of 
nations  nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a 
plain  statement  of  patent  fact. 

None  the  less  there  are  difficulties  even  in  the  way 
of  the  Knox  resolution.  For  example,  the  moment 
peace  with  Germany  has  been  declared  there  is  an  end 
to  the  embargo  power,  which  is  a  war  measure  and 
lapses  with  the  war.  This  power  is  now  being  used 
only  in  order  to  protect  the  dye  industry,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  protection  would  disappear  if  there 
should  be  an  interval  between  the  declaration  of  peace 
and  the  passing  of  a  suitable  tariff  law.  Indeed  it  is 
undesirable  in  many  ways  that  peace  should  be  declared 
prematurely  or  before  legislation  can  effect  some  of 
the  results  that  are  now  due  to  the  technical  state  of 
war.  For  these  reasons  there  may  still  be  some  delays, 
tut  they  should  not  be  interpreted  as  covering  furtive 
negotiations  for  doing  the  very  thing  that  we  have 
resolved  not  to  do. 

The  President  hopes  that  it  may  be  possible  to  give 
our  assent  to  the  main  fabric  of  the  Versailles  treaty. 
Obviously  that  would  be  the  part  of  common  sense. 
He  hopes  also  that  we  may  be  able  to  participate  in 
some  sort  of  agreement  for  the  preservation  of  the 
world's  peace.  That,  equally,  is  the  part  of  common 
benevolence.  None  but  the  chronic  malcontent  can 
cavil  at  the   President's   references  to  foreign   affairs. 


The  President's  Message. 

President  Harding's  fiist  congressional  message 
seems  to  have  won  enthusiastic  applause  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Republican  party  as  well  as  from  a  good 
many  Democrats.  It  was  the  sort  of  speech  that  might 
have  been  anticipated — practical,  inclusive,  and  unemo- 
tional. There  was  no  suggestion  either  of  surprise  or 
of  sensation.  It  was  the  deliberated  utterance  of  a  man 
well  versed  in  the  problems  of  the  country  and  satisfied 
that  they  can  be  solved  by  methods  of  cooperative  com- 
mon sense. 

The  main  items  of  the  speech,  displayed  as  they  are 
in  every  newspaper  in  the  land,  need  not  be  enumerated 
here.  They  constitute  a  complete  programme  that  has 
now  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Congress  for  perform- 
ance. None  the  less  the  attention  of  the  country  will 
be  focused  upon  the  President  rather  than  upon  Con- 
gress. The  whole  tendency  of  the  past  decade  or  more 
has  been  to  assign  an  increasing  responsibility  to  the 
President,  to  make  increasing  demands  upon  him  for 
the  ordering  of  public  business  and  for  checking  the 
sectionalism  that  must  necessarily  be  a  characteristic  of 
an  elected  body.  It  may  be  said  that  the  same  tendency 
is  observable  in  state  government,  where  the  influence 
of  governors  has  been  increasing  and  the  influence  of 
legislatures  waning.  It  is  an  automatic  corrective  to 
the  exaggerations  of  the  democratic  principle.  Presi- 
dent Harding,  no  matter  with  what  severity  and  sin- 
cerity he  may  interpret  his  authority,  can  not  escape 
a  responsibility  placed  upon  him  by  the  temper  of  the 
times.  To  a  very  large  extent  he  will  stand  or  fall,  not 
only  by  what  he  himself  does,  but  by  what  Congress 
does. 

He  will  need  to  the  full  all  the  virtues  of  moderation 
and  of  cooperative  ability  with  which  he  has  been 
credited.  His  bearing  so  far  has  been  irreproachable, 
and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  care  with  which  he 
has  preserved  the  dignities  of  his  cabinet  officers. 
Every  member  of  the  cabinet  is  working  with  a  full 
sense  of  his  own  responsibility  and  with  that  inde- 
pendence of  judgment  that  is  increased  rather  than 
diminished  by  presidential  cooperation.  But  with  the 
assembling  of  Congress  the  President  enters  upon  a 
new  phase  of  his  duties,  and  one  that  will  be  even  more 
exacting.  That  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  that 
lie  ahead  of  him  is  shown  by  his  assurance  that  he  will 
not  permit  any  display  of  greed  or  selfishness  in  the 
making  of  tariff  laws.  But  it  is  not  only  in  tariff- 
making  that  a  strong  and  restraining  hand  will  be 
needed.  The  discussion  of  foreign  affairs  is  certain  to 
provoke  acrimony  and  recrimination,  and  perhaps  not 
only  from  Democrats.  The  President's  courageous 
statement  that  there  must  be  a  reduction  alike  in  rail- 
road rates  and  railroad  expenses  foreshadows  a 
struggle   that  may   easily  become   a   bitter   one.     The 


revision  of  taxation  is  highly  contentious.  So  is  the 
great  question  of  disarmament.  So  is  the  problem  of 
high  prices.  Nominally  it  is  Congress  that  will  settle 
these  matters,  but  the  share  of  the  President  will  be  a 
very  large  one,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
his  will  be  the  entire  responsibility,  at  least  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  public.  Mr.  Taft  had  to  accept  all 
responsibility  for  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  although  it 
was  obvious  that  he  disliked  some  of  its  features. 
Nothing  injured  him  so  much  as  the  general  and  per- 
haps impulsive  endorsement  that  he  gave  to  it.  The 
presidential  approval  and  the  presidential  veto  have 
been  invested  with  something  of  a  new  status  during 
the  last  decade.  The  public  looks  upon  congressional 
debates  with  something  almost  like  apathy,  but  it  is 
quite  definite  in  its  reliance  upon  the  President  for  pro-  | 
tection  against  congressional  misdeeds.  It  was  Con- 
gress that  exempted  labor  unions  from  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  but  the  responsibility  was  laid 
squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  President  Wilson.  It 
was  Congress  that  so  gravely  mismanaged  the  railroad 
situation,  but  none  the  less  the  blame  was  laid  upon  the 
President,  and  justly  so. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  tacit  responsibilities  of  the 
President  should  be  thus  augmented.  It  is  the  auto- 
matic remedy  for  the  excesses  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple. Congress  has  become  a  body  of  delegates  and 
not  of  representatives,  and  it  has  acquired  the  accom- 
panying vices  of  sectionalism,  subservience,  and  irre- 
sponsibility. Congressmen  under  the  pressure  of  con- 
stituencies are  apt  to  think  locally  and  not  nationally. 
They  are  swayed  by  the  clamor  cf  electoral  areas  and 
terrorized  by  small  and  compact  organizations.  The 
presidential  office  has  become  the  one  representative — 
as  opposed  to  delegated — office  that  is  left  to  us,  the 
one  office  from  which  a  purely  national  judgment  may 
be  expected.  No  matter  how  much  we  may  believe 
ourselves  to  be  enamored  of  the  democratic  principle — 
what  may  be  called  the  "write  to  your  congressman" 
principle — we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  rely  wholly 
upon  the  wisdom  of  Congress.  On  the  contrary  we 
rely  more  and  more  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  President 
and  upon  his  disposition  to  protect  us  from  sectional- 
ism and  from  the  pressure  of  narrow  interests,  whether 
geographical,  commercial,  or  financial. 

The  Argonaut  has  little  doubt — and  now  less  than 
ever — that  President  Harding  will  meet  the  situation. 
It  is  a  situation  that  would  be  made  an  impossible  one 
by  autocracy,  by  vanity,  by  a  perpetual  search  for  the 
limelight.  It  demands  intelligence,  but  to  a  far  greater 
extent  it  demands  character,  tact,  a  willingness  to  seek 
counsel  and  to  cooperate,  a  steady  mind  to  the  national 
well-being,  a  subordination  of  all  those  small  ambitions 
that  invariably  defeat  themselves.  President  Harding's 
message  goes  a  long  way  to  demonstrate  an  essential 
capacity  that  lies  rather  in  character  than  in  anything 
else. 

Australia  and  Japan. 

The  opinion  of  the  prime  minister  of  Australia  upon 
world  politics  will  be  received  with  peculiar  respect  in 
America.  The  problems  of  Australia  to  a  large  extent 
are  also  ours.  Both  nations  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  political  evolution  of  Australia  is 
much  like  our  own.  All  these  things  and  many  others 
are  factors  in  the  creation  of  a  mutual  sympathy  and 
respect  that  ought  to  be  fostered.  And  perhaps  much 
the  same  might  be  said  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Hughes  in  his  speech  to  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liament at  Melbourne  lays  stress  upon  a  double  policy 
that  seems  to  lie  close  to  his  heart.  He  approves  of  a 
British-Japanese  treaty  and  he  advocates  an  under- 
standing between  the  "two  great  branches  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples."  Some  of  us  will  be  in- 
clined to  look  askance  at  the  first  of  these  proposals. 
Intelligent  public  opinion,  unobscured  by  prejudice,  will 
approve  the  second.  That  Mr.  Hughes  should  favor 
the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  is  all  th<? 
more  significant  in  view  of  his  firm  opposition  to  Jap- 
anese immigration,  and  we  need  hardly  remind  our- 
selves that  Australian  resistance  to  this  sort  of  immi- 
gration is  of  the  most  sturdy  and  practical  kind.  So 
far  as  Australia  is-concerned  the  matter  is  not  open  to 
discussion.  Evidently  Mr.  Hughes  does  not  believe 
that  a  British-Japanese  treaty  would  have  any  bearing 
upon  Japanese  immigration  or  anyr  effect  upon  Aus- 
tralian policies  in  this  respect.  At  the  same  time  he 
insists  that  such  a  treaty  must  be  so  drawn  as  to  secure 
the  approval  of  America  and  to  safeguard  every  Ameri- 
can interest.     He  regards  it  as  a  peace  measure  pure 
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and  simple  and  as  in  no  way  likely  to  trespass  upon 
disputable  ground. 

Such  an  utterance  should  have  a  notable  effect  upon 
the  malign  contention,  now  so  rife,  that  a  British- 
Japanese  treaty  would  have  the  effect  of  aligning  Great 
Britain  against  us  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Japan. 
If  it  should  align  Great  Britain  against  America  it 
would  align  Great  Britain  also  against  Australia  and 
Canada,  and  that,  of  course,  is  unthinkable.  Mr. 
Hughes  would  have  nothing  but  condemnation  for  a 
treaty  that  could  in  any  way  stimulate  a  Japanese  en- 
croachment in  the  Pacific.  In  the  same  speech  he  ex- 
pressed the  inflexible  attitude  of  Australia  toward  Jap- 
anese immigration,  and  he  did  it  in  language  almost 
identical  with  our  own.  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of 
Australian  politics. 

So  far  as  an  "understanding  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  peoples"  is  con-, 
cerned  this,  it  may  be  said  frankly,  is  the  hope  of  the 
world,  and  the  only  hope.  Nowhere  else  upon  earth, 
with  some  few  and  narrow  exceptions,  is  found  any 
real  conception  of  popular  government,  any  marked 
capacity  to  govern  undeveloped  nations,  any  actual 
recognition  of  a  world  responsibility.  These  are  almost 
truisms.  They  are  accepted  as  such  by  the  unanimous 
moral  intelligence  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
Wherever  they  encounter  resistance  one  may  suspect 
the  presence  of  influences  that  are  either  unavowed  or 
that  owe  their  existence  to  sectionalism. 

The  crisis  through  which  the  world — and  it  is  now  a 
small  world — is  passing  is  a  very  real  and  a  very 
menacing  one.  There  is  no  room  for  vague  optimisms, 
no  room  for  anything  except  a  recognition  of  fact.  The 
next  few  years  will  determine  whether  the  white  race 
is  to  survive  and — if  it  does  survive — whether  it  shall 
be  orderly  or  infernal.  The  white  race  is  a  minority 
of  the  world's  population  and  it  is  threatened  by  a  sullen 
and  a  seething  Asia  as  well  as  by  a  tide  of  ferocious 
radicalism  within  its  own  borders  that  may  still  be  a 
long  way  from  its  ebb.  There  is  no  room  for  the  as- 
sumption that  all  will  be  well.  All  will  not  be  well  un- 
less by  our  intelligent  efforts  we  make  it  so,  unless  we 
accept  the  associations  and  the  understandings  that  tend 
to  sustain  our  own  ideals.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  now 
have  a  government  of  sanities  instead  of  eccentricities, 
a  government  that  can  look  straight  at  the  great  issues 
unperturbed  by  prejudices,  spites,  and  hysterias. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Five  thousand  California  "criminals"  are  awaiting 
trial  for  violations  of  the  prohibition  act  and  a  com- 
pletely new  outfit  of  courts,  judges,  and  officials  must 
be  provided  to  meet  the  emergency.  It  is  permissible 
to  wonder  how  many  of  these  desperate  malefactors 
will  forfeit  the  esteem  of  the  community  for  their  mis- 
deeds, also  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  calendar 
if  all  violators  of  the  act  had  been  detected  and  ar- 
rested. In  the  meantime  we  are  notified  from  Washing- 
ton that  we  may  expect  a  fresh  set  of  interpretations 
and  regulations.  A  few  thousand  more  citizens  will 
then  know  whether  or  not  they  are  criminals. 


Fifteen  millions  of  Chinese  within  an  area  of  100,000 
square  miles  are  starving  to  death.  Fifty  millions  are 
suffering  from  lack  of  food.  Whole  families  are  com- 
mitting suicide.  Such  are  the  brief  facts  of  a  situation 
that  defies  the  imagination,  although  by  way  of  filling 
the  cup  to  an  overflow  we  are  told  that  floods  have 
intensified  the  universal  misery.  The  China  Famine 
Relief  Committee  asks  that  these  facts  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public. 


Donal  O'Callaghan,  lord  mayor  of  Cork,  has  now 
been  in  this  country  for  several  months  in  defiance  of 
the  law,  aided  and  abetted  in  that  defiance  by  govern- 
ment officials  who  were  sworn  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
law.  The  new  Secretary  of  Labor  has  ordered  that 
O'Callaghan  shall  be  deported  on  or  before  June' 5th, 
to  which  O'Callaglian's  attorney  replies  that  his  client 
"will  remain  in  this  country  until  he  considers  it  safe 
to  return  to  Ireland."  We  know  nothing  about  O'Cal- 
laghan's  safety  in  Ireland,  but  i.t  ought  to  be  clear 
enough  that  there  will  be  no  safety  for  him  here  after 
June  5th. 

The  hottest  region  of  the  earth  is  said  to  be  on  the 
southwestern  coast  of  Persia,  where  Persia  borders  on 
the  gulf  of  that  name.  For  forty  consecutive  days  the 
thermometer  did  not  fall  lower  than  100  degrees  night 
or  day,  and  often  mounted  as  high  as  128  degrees. 


An  Apologia  from  Mr.  Lansing. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  3,  1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  observe  in  Sidney  Coryn's  "An 
Apologia  from  Mr.  Lansing"  in  your  issue  of  26th  ultimo  (p. 
196)  that  he  credits  President  Wilson  with  being  consistent 
where  he  was  glaringly  inconsistent.  He  says  of  Wilson : 
"And  he  refused  recognition  to  Esthonia,  Letvia,  Lithuania, 
the  Ukraine,  Georgia,  and  Azerbaidjan,"  etc. 

Directly  to  the  contrary,  President  Wilson  on  May  26, 
1919,  made  a  demand  on  Admiral  Kolchak  that  these  par- 
titions of  imperial  Russia  be  recognized  as  de  facto  govern- 
ments,  independent   and   autonomous,   to   wit: 

Paris,  May  26,  1919. 
The  Allied  and  Associated  powers  feel  that  the  time 
has  come  when  it  is  necessary  for  them  once  more  to 
make  clear  the  policy  they  propose  to  pursue  in  regard 
to  Russia. 

It  has  always  been  a  cardinal  axiom  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  powers    *    *    * 

Fifthly,  that  if  a  solution  of  the  relations  between 
Esthonia,  Letvia,  Lithuania,  and  the  Caucasian  and 
trans-Caspian  territories  and  Russia  is  not  speedily 
reached  by  agreement,  the  settlement  will  be  made  in 
consultation  and  cooperation  with  the  league  of  nations, 
and  that  until  such  settlement  is  made  the  government 
of  Russia  agrees  to  recognize  these  territories  as  au- 
tonomous and  to  confirm  the  relations  which  may  exist 
between  their  de  facto  governments  and  the  Allied  and 
Associated  governments.    *    *    * 

Finally,  that  they  abide  by  the  declaration  made  by 
Admiral  Kolchak  on  November  27,  1918,  in  regard  to 
Russia's  national   debt. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  powers  will  be  glad  to 
learn  as  soon  as  possible  whether  the  government  of 
Admiral  Kolchak  and  his  associates  are  prepared  to 
accept  these  conditions,  and  also  whether  in  the  event 
of  acceptance  they  will  undertake  to  form  a  single 
government  and  army  command  as  soon  as  the  mili- 
tary situation   makes  it  possible. 

(Signed)  G.  Clemenceau. 

Lloyd  George. 
Ordando. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 
Saionji. 

Here  you  have  Wilson  demanding  the  recognition  of  those 
very  same  governments  which  Coryn  tells  you  Wilson  refused 
the  recognition  of ! 

Why  does  Coryn  do  this?  Because  he  has  been  guided  by 
Wilson's  turncoat  note  of  August  10,  1920  (only  a  year  later), 
in  which  Colby  is  telling  the  Italian  government  that  this 
government  of  ours  will  never  consent  to  this  partition  of  the 
great  Russian  empire  until  a  stable  government  is  established 
in  Russia ! 

Wilson  did  not  wait  for  a  "stable  government"  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Russia  when  he  demanded  that  the  unstable  govern- 
ment of  Kolchak  pledge  the  independence  of  those  partitions 
of  Russia  on  May  26,  1919.  Wilson  was  feeding  and  clothing 
the  Esthonians  and  giving  them  military  help  when  he  ad- 
dressed Kolchak,  because  those  Esthonians  were  fighting  the 
Soviet  government  then.  But  when  they  made  peace  with 
Soviet  Russia  this  hypocrite  sent  the  Colby  note  of  August 
10.   1920. 

Kolchak  agreed  to  recognize  these  small  secession  states  on 
June  2,  1919,  and  then  Wilson  on  June  9th  following  ordered 
all  the  help  given  him  that  our  government  could  give. 

Well,  you  know  what  happened  to  Kolchak,  then^Denikine, 
then  Ydenitch,  and  at  last  Wrangel.  It  served  them  all  right, 
and  then  we  kicked  Wilson  out  and  piled  him  on  this  scrap 
heap  of  his  own  making  in  Muscovy. 

What  a  shameful  record  this  Wilsonian  Russian  record  has 
been!     And  Lansing  isn't  the  only  goat,  either;  no,  sir! 

James  Anderson. 

(Our  correspondent  has  evidently  misread  the  article  in 
question.  From  start  to  finish  it  was  a  demonstration  of 
President  Wilson's  inconsistencies.  But  obviously  it  could 
not  be  the  history  of  a  whole  epoch. — Ed.  Argonaut.) 


The  Release  of  Debs. 

San  Francisco,  April  12,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  .  Every  American  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  subtle  and  continuous  campaign  that  is  going  on, 
directed  and  engineered  by  the  most  treasonable  and  disloyal 
elements  in  America,  to  turn  loose  Eugene  Debs  and  other 
convicted  criminals — men  who  were  duly  tried  and  convicted 
after  they  had  a  fair  hearing  in  the  highest  courts  of  the  land 
— men  who  during  the  war  did  everything  they  could  to 
thwart  our  efforts  to  protect  and  defend  civilization,  to  prevent 
supplies  from  reaching  our  own  soldiers  in  the  trenches,  who 
were  unrelenting  in  their  efforts  to  assist  our  enemies,  and 
who  hesitated  not  at  anything  to  accomplish  their  fiendish  pur- 
poses, even  to  the  destruction  of  life  itself. 

Surely  the  American  people  have  not  forgotten  the  action 
of  the  Debs,  the  Haywoods,  the  Mooneys,  and  others  of  that 
contemptible  stripe  who  did  everything  in  their  power  to  kill 
and  detroy. 

Far  more  guilty  are  such  criminals  than  many  of  the  weak- 
minded  tools  who  were  incited  by  their  treasonable  urgings 
to  commit  crime,  for  Debs  and  his  kind  were  not  only  travel- 
ing over  the  country  inciting  crime  and  murder,  but  were 
actually  convicted  of  the  most  treasonable  actions  against  our 
government. 

Led  by  such  pro-German,  Sinn  Fein,  Sovietists  as  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Norman  Hapgood,  Victor  Berger,  ex-Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Post,  Baker,  Creel,  and  others,  efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  have  the  public  believe  that  these  guilty,  mur- 
derous criminals  are  simply  "political  prisoners,"  deprived  of 
their  "liberty,"  who  were  "unjustly  convicted  during  the 
strenuous  days  of  the  war. 

Surely  the  American  people  will  not  again  be  deceived  by 
such  insidious,  treacherous  lies.  Every  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  every  mother  and  father  of  those  who  responded 
to  the  call  for  the  defense  of  our  country,  every  sister  and 
brother  of  our  soldiers  who  took  their  lives  in  their  hands 
and  cooperated  with  our  allies  for  the  defense,  not  only  of 
civilization,  but  of  our  own  America,  will  not  be  misled. 

But  there  is  grave  danger  that  those  who  were  not  touched 
by  the  war,  or  who  profited  by  it,  may  be  misled,  due  to  the 
proverbial  short  memories  of  well-meaning  people. 

The  Hearsts,  the  Hapgoods,  the  Bergers,  the  Posts,  the 
Bakers,  the  Creels,  and  cheap  politicians  seeking  office  are 
talking  overmuch  of  "free  speech"  and  "free  press,"  of  being 
"deprived  of  constitutional  rights."  Apparently  they  found  a 
willing  ear  in  Attorney-General  Harry  E.  Daugherty,  who  with- 
in three  weeks  after  he  took  oath  to  uphold,  defend,  and  pre- 
serve the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  permitted  the 
release  from  the  Atlanta  prison  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  that  he 
might  go  to  Washington  and  personally  present  his  plea  for 
clemency  and  release — a  most  unheard-of  procedure. 

Bear  in  mind  Debs  was  not  only  convicted  after  he  had  a 
fair  trial   and  the   opportunity  for   presenting  his   evidence   in 


court,  but  his  conviction  was  upheld  by  the  highest  courts  of 
the  land,  although  every  effort  was  made  at  that  time  to  move 
the  court  to  clemency. 

It  should  also  be  remember  it  was  only  after  the  American 
people  had  been  aroused  to  the  situation  that  the  previous 
administration  was  compelled  to  take  cognizance  of  the  crimi- 
nal acts  of  Debs,  for  at  that  time  we  had  in  office  a  President 
who  for  three  years  after  the  war  began  proudly  boasted  of 
his  ignorance,  that  "with  the  causes  and  objects  of  the  war 
we  were  not  concerned,  the  obscure  fountains  from  which 
this  'stupendous  flood'  burst  forth  we  were  not  interested  to 
search  for  or  explore." 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  likewise  boasted  that  he  was  proud 
of  the  fact  that  America  was  not  prepared,  even  though  we 
had  had  three  years'  warning.  As  a  result  of  the  actions  of 
these  two  officials  no  preparation  was  made,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1918  thousands  of  our  unprepared  and  inadequately  equipped 
boys  were  rushed  across  to  Europe  and  today  are  sleeping 
in  foreign  lands  as  a  result  of  the  criminal  actions  and  talk 
of  our  officials,  and  during  all  of  this  time  our  officials  were 
harboring  in  our  midst  and  protecting  Eugene  Debs  and  his 
thousands   of  co-workers. 

It  seems  inconceivable  to  any  American  that  Attorney- 
General  Daugherty  should  consider  that  the  mandate  of  the 
people  given  at  the  polls  last  November  was  intended  to  in- 
struct him  that  his  first  act  in  office  was  to  give  consideration 
to  the  release  of  the  traitor  and  criminal  Eugene  V.  Debs  from 
the  prison  at  Atlanta. 

If  the  American  people  wanted  Debs  released  they  had  the 
opportunity  last  November  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
President. 

How  many  voted  for  him?  To  our  shame  be  it  said  that 
almost  a  million  did  so,  but  many,  many  times  that  number. 
knowing  his  damnable  record,  knowing  how  he  had  incited 
strikes,  and  crime,  and  all  manner  of  violence,  and  even  mur- 
der itself,  knowing  how  he  was  both  directly  and  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  delay  in  supplies  that  increased  the  loss 
of  the  lives  of  American  troops,  knowing  how  he  sought  to 
overthrow  and  destroy  our  republic,  knowing  how  he  plotted 
to  establish  a  Soviet  government,  knowing  how  he  tried  to  aid 
our  enemies  in  many  ways,  voted  against  him. 

But  here  we  have  the  first  official  act  of  Attorney-General 
Daugherty,  less  than  three  weeks  in  office,  sending  for  Debs 
to  come  to  Washington,  unattended,  unembarrassed  by  even  a 
guard,  to  plead  for  his  release. 

It  seems  unbelievable,  for  if  the  last  election  meant  any- 
thing it  meant  that  the  nation  was  sick  and  tired  of  the  Bol- 
shevists in  public  office.  It  meant  we  wanted  to  rid  ourselves 
forever  of  the  Wilsons,  the  Bakers,  the  Posts,  who  either 
appointed  such  Bolshevists  to  office  or  released  such  traitors 
from  prison  after  they  had  had  a  fair  trial  and  had  been  con- 
victed for  their  crimes. 

No  one  can  believe  that  President  .Harding  would  be  in- 
fluenced in  this  matter,  but  in  ways  that  the  American  people 
can  not  conceive  the  Bolshevists,  backed  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  are  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned to  turn  this  man  loose. 

We  hope  that  the  day  of  personal,  autocratic  national  gov- 
ernment is  at  an  end,  and  that  in  its  place  will  be  inculcated 
a  respect  for  law  and  the  enforcement  of  the  courts'  decrees. 

If  this  be  not  true,  then  far  better  that  the  flower  of  the 
American  youth  should  have  refused  to  volunteer  for  their 
country's  defense. 

Is  this  to  be  the  outcome  after  what  so  many  thousands  in 
our  land  have  suffered,  after  the  desolated  and  ruined  homes 
that   are   scattered  throughout  its   entire   length   and   breadth? 

What  with  our  thousands  sleeping  in  foreign  lands,  with 
our  hundreds  of  thousands  crippled  and  destitute  soldiers  at 
home,  is  there  not  sufficient  to  occupy  Attorney-General 
Daugherty's  attention  of  real  importance  to  the  nation,  rather 
than  to  consider  turning  loose  such  criminals  to  continue  their 
damnable  and  nefarious  work  ? 

There  have  been  far  too  many  slackers  and  criminals  of 
the  Debs  type  already  turned  loose  by  Wilson,  Baker,  and 
Post,  and  the  last  election  was  indeed  a  mighty  protest  against 
the   continuation   of   such   methods. 

It  behooves  every  American  to  at  once  register  a  protest, 
not  only  to  our  executives  in  Washington,  but  to  our  members 
of  Congress,  against  any  plea  for  clemency  that  would  release 
such   convicted   criminals.     There   is  no  time  to   lose. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  such  pleas  of  "political  prisoners," 
let  us  not  be  beguiled  by  camouflage  of  "free  speech  and 
free  press,"  let  our  protests  rise  in  volume,  let  us  serve  notice 
now  that  the  Hearsts  and  the  Hapgoods  and  others  of  their 
ilk  are  not  by  any  means  in  the  majority,  and  that  the  nation 
will  not  be  misled  by  such  propaganda  as  is  being  continually 
dinned  into  the  ears  of  our  officials,  that  there  is  a  demand 
from  the  people   for  the  release  of  these  notorious  criminals. 

Otherwise  the  war  has  been  fought  in  vain.  Will  you  live 
up  to  the  name  of  what  America  typifies  and  do  your  duty? 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Yours  truly,  J.  A.  Harris. 


A  Bouquet. 
(From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.) 
Totally  different  in  content  and  aim  *  *  *  are  the 
Literary  Digest,  the  Outlook,  the  Independent,  Collier's, 
and  Leslie's,  which  are  weekly  summaries  of  news  or 
expressions  of  opinion  on  timely  topics  of  the  day. 
They  supply  the  need  of  a  public  mentally  too  busy  or 
too  indolent  to  reflect  on  events  when  they  happen.  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Philadelphia  occupies  a 
middle  position  between  the  weekly  news  journal  and 
the  monthly  magazine  and  publishes  much  fiction  of  the 
captivating  type.  Its  circle  of  readers  can  hardly  be 
estimated  and  its  effect  on  the  taste  of  its  public 
emphasizes  the  restless,  staccato,  practical,  get-there 
mode  of  young  American  life.  In  contrast  to  all 
the  periodicals  mentioned  is  the  Argonaut  of  San 
Francisco.  The  Argonaut  is  hard  to  characterize. 
With  some  features  that  are  provincial  and  narrow  in 
appeal — its  social  and  financial  items — it  yet  contrives 
to  put  more  common  sense  into  racy  and  easy  English 
than  many  a  journal  of  greater  reputation.  Its  one 
long  book  review  is  always  informing  and  profitable,  its 
Vanity  Fair  essay  with  its  blend  of  justified  satire  and 
good-natured  raillery  upon  foibles  of  the  time,  its 
editorials  on  national  or  world  topics  insure  its  welcome 
wherever  people  hate  shams  and  enjoy  clear  and  vigor- 
ous English. 

Among   the   many    peculiar   trees   of   Australia   are 
found  the  flame-trees  rising  to  nearly  one  hundred  feet; 
the  fire-trees,  the  only  tree  that  blossoms  scarlet  red. 
resembling  a  tree  on  fire ;  beef-woods,  leafless  tre< 
drooping,  rigid  branchlets  of  the  color  of  beef 
Indian   figs,  a  wonderful,  lofty  tree  of  gracei 
and  brilliant  color. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  IRELAND. 

♦ 

A  correspondent  sends  the  following  letter,  which  appeared 
in   the   Cincinnati   Enquirer  of  March  .27th : 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  26,  1921. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Enquirer— Dear  Sir:  Mr. 
Donal  O'Callaghan,  the  lord  mayor  of  Cork,  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Armory  recently,  according  to  your  re- 
port, asked  that  the  American  people  "be  a  jury"  on 
"Erin's  presentation  of  her  case."  A  jury  is  supposed 
to  hear  a  case  which  it  has  the  right  to  decide.  As  Mr. 
Harding  well  said,  the  American  people  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  controversy  in  Ireland.  Mayor  O'Cal- 
laghan  dwelled  upon  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  at  the  hands 
of  England,  but  John  Redmond,  whose  loyalty  to  Ire- 
land no  one  could  doubt,  said  in  an  address  shortly  be- 
fore his  death : 

"Today  the  people  of  Ireland,  broadly  speaking,  own 
the  soil;  today  the  laborers  live  in  decent  habitations; 
today  there  is  absolute  freedom  in  the  local  govern- 
ment and  the  local  taxation  of  the  country;  today  we 
have  the  widest  Parliament  in  the  municipal  franchise; 
today  we  know  that  the  evicted  tenants,  who  are 
wounded  soldiers  of  the  land  war,  have  been  restored 
to  their  homes,  or  to  other  homes  as  good  as  those  from 
which  they  had  been  originally  driven.  We  know  that 
the  congested  districts,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
awful  horrors  of  the  old  famine  days,  have  been  trans- 
formed; that  the  farms  have  been  enlarged;  decent 
dwellings  have  been  provided,  and  a  new  spirit  of  hope 
and  independence  is  today  amongst  the  people.  *  *  * 
So  far  as  the  town  tenants  are  concerned,  we  have  this 
consolation,  that  we  have  passed  for  Ireland  an  act 
whereby  they  are  protected  against  arbitrary  eviction, 
and  are  given  compensation,  not  only  for  disturbance 
from  their  homes,  but  for  the  good-will  of  the  business 
they  have  created — a  piece  of  legislation  far  in  advance 
of  anything  obtained  for  the  town  tenants  of  England. 
I  may  add  far  in  advance  of  any  legislation  obtained 
for  the  town  tenants  of  any  other  country.  *  *  *  To- 
day we  have  a  system  of  old-age  pensions  in  Ireland 
whereby  every  old  man  and  woman  over,  seventy  is  saved 
from  the  workhouse,  free  to  spend  their  last  days  in 
comparative  comfort.  We  have  a  system  of  national 
industrial  insurance  which  provides  for  the  health  of 
the  people,  and  makes  it  impossible  for  the  poor  hard- 
working man  and  woman,  when  sickness  comes  to  the 
door,  to  be  carried  away  to  the  workhouse  hospital, 
and  makes  it  certain  that  they  will  receive  decent  Chris- 
tian treatment  during  their  illness." 

And  much  more,  showing  that  the  former  wrongs  of 
Ireland  have  been  more  than  righted. 

I  was  surprised  that  the  distinguished  jurist  who 
presided  allowed  the  atmosphere  of  the  occasion  to 
carry  him  to  the  point  of  suggesting  that  "President 
Harding,  the  State  Department,  and  Congress  take 
action  suggested  during  our  civil  war  that  England 
might  recognize  the  Southern  Confederacy."  I  believe 
the  North  felt  that  this  would  be  an  act  of  war.  I  can 
hardly  believe  any  loyal  American  would  favor  going  to 
war  with  England  because  she  refuses  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  a  foreign  nation  on  her  borders.  The 
independence  enjoyed  by  Canada  and  Australia,  I  un- 
derstand, would  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  and  apparently  could  be  had  without  further  con- 
troversy, but  the  trouble  seems  to  come  from  the  small 
party  which  is  supported  in  this  country.  I  have  seen 
it  authoritatively  stated  that  there  are  237  Sinn  Feiners 
in  the  United  States  to  one  in  Ireland.  But  for  Ameri- 
can money  they  could  not  live  in  Ireland  over  night. 

Some  sort  of  home  rule  is  sure  to  be  established  in 
Ireland  before  long,  but  whether  the  result  will  bring 
contentment  is  another  question.  If  the  Irish  can  not 
fight  any  one  else,  they  are  likely  to  fight  among  them- 
selves. Whatever  the  government  is,  some  Irishmen 
will  lie  "agin"  it,  and  especially  if  the  sinews  of  war 
are  provided  generously.  If  the  Irish  in  Ireland  were 
left  to  themselves  they  might  be  willing  to  enjoy  peace- 
ably for  a  time  their  present  prosperity,  for  of  all  the 
countries  engaged  in  the  late  war  the  cost  to  Ireland  in 
men  and  money  was  the  least  of  all.  It  is  a  beautiful 
country  and  they  are  a  wonderful  people,  brave  in  every 
cause  they  espouse  and  brilliant  in  every  profession. 
The  world  would  have  been  much  poorer  without  them. 

Charles  B.  Wilby. 
■■■ 

The  toughest  American  wood  is  that  of  the  Osage 
orange,  which  is  not  an  orange  at  all,  but  belongs  to  the 
nettle  family.  This  has  been  proved  by  a  series  of 
tests  made  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  but  the 
Indians  knew  it  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 
and  it  was  known  to  them  as  the  bow  tree,  because 
they  used  it  for  making  their  finest  bows.  Some  idea 
of  its  strength  may  be  had  from  the  report  made  not 
long  ago  by  the  forest  service,  which '  shows  that  a 
block  thirty  inches  long  and  two  inches  by  two  inches 
in  cross-section  when  bent  breaks  under  a  stress  of 
13,660  pounds,  its  nearest  rival  being  a  variety  of  the 
hickory  called  monkey-nut.  When  bent  by  the  impact 
of  a  100-pound  hammer,  it  stands  a  stress  of  15,520 
pounds,  certain  sugar  maples  and  the  honey  locust  be- 
ing its  nearest  rivals.  Its  only  rival  in  hardness  is  the 
ho  ,ey  locust. 

The  school  attendance  of  the  Philippines  is  growing 

rapidly  that  there  is  a  constant  demand   for  more 

rican  teachers.     The  principal  demand  just  now  is 

for  fully  qualified  teachers  to  teach  high  school  classes. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mrs.  Post  Wheeler  is  the  wife  of  the  counsellor  of 
the  American  legation  in  Stockholm.  Sweden,  and  is 
known  to  the  library  world  as  Hallie  Erminie  Rives. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  are  visiting  in  America  on 
leave. 

"Uncle  Charley"  Patton,  who  is  eighty  years  of  age 
and  has  long  been  an  employee  of  President  Harding, 
arrived  at  the  White  House  recently.  He  will  receive 
some  sort  of  employment  there  so  he  can  be  near  his 
former  boss. 

In  Patrick  Kelly,  new  tenor,  Fortune  Gallo,  impre- 
sario of  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Company,  believes  he  has 
discovered  a  second  John  McCormack.  Gallo  found 
Kelly  working  in  a  Seattle  shipyard  and  is  already  pre- 
senting him  in  a  transcontinental  tour. 

Andrew  J.  Peters,  mayor  of  Boston,  is  a  member  of 
an  aristocratic  old  family,  so  he  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion recently  when  he  dressed  as  a  hobo  and  spent  the 
night  in  a  cheap  lodging-house.  From  5  until  9  a.  m. 
he  chopped  wood  to  pay  for  his  lodgings  and  breakfast. 

Palmer  Cox,  the  creator  of  the  famous  Brownies, 
though  he  has  passed  the  fourscore  mark,  is  still  as 
youthful  in  spirit  as  any  of  the  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  who  delight  in  reading  about  the  gay  pranks  of 
these  little  people.  Recently  he  sent  the  Century  Com- 
pany, his  publishers,  a  card  which  he  had  drawn  and 
colored  himself. 

One  of  England's  newest  knights  is  Sir  Harry 
Lauder,  who  recently  received  the  title  from  King 
George  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  recognition  of  his 
work  for  England  in  the  war.  Sir  Harry  appeared  at 
the  palace  in  kilt  and  tartan,  and  his  arrival  was  en- 
thusiastically greeted  by  a  large  crowd  that  gathered  to 
see  him.  He  has  just  returned  from  America,  and  is 
discouraged  over  prohibition. 

Girls  make  just  as  good  stock  raisers  as  men,  accord- 
ing to  Josephine  Garden,  fourteen-year-old  grammar- 
school  student  of  Wapello,  Iowa,  who  amazed  experi- 
enced stock  breeders  at  the  International  Stock  Show 
when  her  entries  carried  off  prizes  in  two  events.  Jose- 
phine, owner  of  a  stock  farm  with  nine  head  on  it,  has 
been  caring  for  stock  three  years,  and  believes  it  is  a 
good  business  for  a  young  woman.  In  the  three  years 
she  has  been  running  her  farm  Miss  Garden  has  won 
many  prizes,  one  of  them  being  the  grand  champion- 
ship for  Shorthorn  steers  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  in 
1918. 

Alphonse  Mucha  has  been  recognized  for  a  number 
of  years  as  one  of  the  foremost  mural  painters  of  the 
world.  In  1904  he  attracted  wide  attention  with  his 
poster  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  the  character  of  Gis- 
monda.  Many  other  products  of  his  brush  followed 
rapidly  and  he  was  soon  famous  as  a  poster  artist,  illus- 
trator, and  decorative  designer.  Mr.  Mucha  came  to 
America  in  1905,  and  in  the  next  few  years  met  with 
great  success  as  a  teacher  of  advanced  pupils  at  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Applied  Design  for  Women.  In  1908  he  delivered 
the  Scammon  lectures  in  Fullerton  Hall,  Chicago,  and 
in  the  following  year  a  series  of  lectures  on  compo- 
sition. 

For  twelve  years  coyotes  have  supported  the  family 
of  A.  J.  Sullivan  of  Imnaha,  Wallowa  County,  Oregon. 
Returns  from  the  skins,  Sullivan  says,  form  his  sole 
source  of  income,  yet  he  has  managed  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses of  himself,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  the 
oldest  ready  for  high  school.  Sullivan  took  up  trapping 
while  holding  down  a  claim  on  the  edge  of  an  Idaho 
desert.  His  success  led  him  to  give  up  the  claim,  and 
for  several  years  he  followed  desert  trapping  in  Utah 
and  Idaho.  His  family  usually  resides  in  a  small  town 
near  the  scene  of  his  operations,  but  often  accompanies 
him.  For  two  years  he  has  been  trapping  on  the  Fal- 
coner sheep  range  on  the  Imnaha,  but  he  plans  to  go 
to  the  Utah  deserts  this  summer.  Changes  in  bounties 
put  on  predatory  animals  keep  him  changing  his  base 
of  operations. 

For  many  years  Representative  Small  of  North  Caro- 
lina has,  by  agreement,  been  presenting  R.  C.  Bland,  a 
Carolina  farmer  and  one  of  his  constituents,  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  for  each  additional  child  in  his  family. 
Having  presented  thirteen  suits  and  being  recently  noti- 
fied to  send  the  fourteenth,  Representative  Small  in- 
formed Bland  that  the  contract  would  be  "off"  with  Mr. 
Small's  retirement  from  Congress  on  March  3d.  Small 
and  Bland  made  their  compact  a  number  of  years  ago. 
Bland  then  had  twenty  children:  fourteen  have  since 
been  born.  Twenty-six  of  the  thirty-four  Bland  chil- 
dren are  living  and  the  present  Mrs.  Bland,  Bland's 
second  wife,  is  the  mother  of  nineteen,  nine  of  whom 
were  born  during  the  last  ten  years,  including  one  set 
of  twins.  Eighteen  children  still  live  at  home,  but  Mrs. 
Bland  declares  she  gets  lonesome  sometimes  "because 
so  many  have  gone  away." 

Literature  has  its  Daisy  Ashford;  music  has  its  Ma- 
tilda Locus:  and  now  art,  not  to  be  outdone  in  this 
season  of  child  prodigies,  presents  to  us  Pamela  Bianco. 
This  girl  of  fourteen  years  has  an  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings and  drawings  in  New  York  which  is  noteworthv 
in  itself  as  well  as  for  the  fact  that  the  artist  is  a  child. 
Pamela  Bianco  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  new  type  of 
child  prodigy.     She  is  strong  and  healthy,  very  much  a 


little  girl.  There  is  none  of  the  anemic  in  her  appear- 
ance. Physical  vigor  is  the  outstanding  impression  she 
makes  upon  the  person  meeting  her  for  the  first  time — 
that  and  simplicity  of  manner.  She  wears  her  soft, 
straight  hair  smoothed  close  to  her  head  and  braided 
in  a  tight  braid.  Her  eyes  are  so  heavily  shaded  with 
thick,  black  lashes  that  they  appear  to  be  dark.  Her 
face  is  round  and  she  has  the  pure  complexion  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  English  girls. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  was  bora  in  a  small  town  in  On- 
tario, Canada.  Both  his  father  and  his  grandfather 
were  soldiers  and  officers  in  the  British  army.  His 
grandmother  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  When  he  was 
twenty-two  he  went  to  Australia,  landing  there  with 
but  $150  and  owing  $2000  to  a  relative.  Today  he  is 
several  times  a  millionaire  and  all  of  his  fortune  has 
come  from  his  books.  Like  all  big  men  Sir  Gilbert  has 
his  foibles.  For  instance,  he  complained  rather 
plaintively  because  he  was  not  given  his  full  title  of 
Right  Honorable  in  this  country.  For  his  services  dur- 
ing the  world  war  Sir  Gilbert  was  made  a  privy  coun- 
cillor and  a  baronet  by  the  British  Crown.  He  had  been 
previously  knighted  in  recognition  of  his  literary 
genius.  He  is  a  rather  compactly  built  man  of  medium 
height.  His  beard  and  hair  are  shot  with  gray.  His 
whole  personality  radiates  kindliness  and  sincerity. 
His  manner  is  entirely  frank  and  unaffected.  He  either 
says  Avhat  he  thinks  or  he  says  nothing.  He  is  the  kind 
of  a  man  whom  a  child  would  instinctively  call  grandpa. 
■  ■■ • 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Pampina. 
Lying  by  the  summer  sea 
I  had  a  dream  of  Italy. 

Chalky  cliffs  and  miles  of  sand. 

Mossy  reefs  and  salty  caves, 

Then   the   sparkling  emerald  waves. 

Faded  ;   and  I  seemed  to  stand, 

Myself  a  languid   Florentine, 

In  the  heart  of  that  fair  land. 

And  in   a  garden  cool  and  green, 

Boccaccio's  own  enchanted  place, 

I  met  Pampina  face  to  face — 

A  maid  so  lovely  that  to  sec 

Her  smile  is  to  know  Italy. 

Her   hair  was  like   a  coronet 

Upon  her  Grecian   forehead  set, 

Where  one  gem  glistened  sunnily 

Like  Venice,  when  first  seen  at  sea. 

I  saw  within  her  violet  eyes 

The  starlight  of  Italian  skies. 

And  on  her  brow  and  breast  and  hand 

The  olive  of  her  native  land. 

And,   knowing  how  in   other   times 

Her  lips  were  ripe  with  Tuscan   rhymes 

Of  love  and  wine  and  dance,  I  spread 

My  mantle  by   an   almond-tree, 

And  "Here,  beneath  the  rose,"  I  said. 

"I'll  hear  thy  Tuscan  melody." 

I  heard  a  tale  that  was  not  told 

In   those   ten   dreamy  days   of  old. 

When  Heaven,   for  some  divine  offense. 

Smote  Florence  with  the  pestilence; 

Arid  in  that  garden's  odorous  shade 

The  dames  of  the  Decameron, 

With  each  a  loyal  lover,  strayed. 

To  laugh  and  sing,  at  sorest  need, 

To  lie  in  the  lilies  in  the  sun 

With   glint   of  plume  and   silver  brede. 

And  while  she  whispers  in  my  ear. 

The   pleasant  Arno  murmurs  near. 

The   dewy,    slim    chameleons   run 

Through   twenty  colors  in  the  sun  : 

The  breezes   blur   the   fountain's  glass. 

And    wake    JEolian    melodies, 

And  scatter  from  the  scented  trees 

The  lemon-blossoms  on  the  grass. 

The  tale?     I  have  forgot  the  tale — 

A  Lady  all   for  love   forlorn, 

A   rose-bud,    and    a   nightingale 

That  bruised  his  bosom  on  the  thorn  ; 

A  jar  of  rubies  buried  deep. 

A   t'len.   a  corpse,    a  child  asleep. 

A  Monk  that  was  no  monk  at  all. 

In   the  moonlight  by  a  castle-wall. 

Now  while  the  large-eyed  Tuscan  wove 

The   gilded   thread   of  her  romance — 

Which  I  have  lost  by  grievous  chance — 

The  one  dear  woman  that  I  love. 

Beside   me  in   our  seaside  nook, 

Closed  a  white  finger  in  her  book. 

Half  vext  that  she  should  read,  and  weep 

For  Petrarch,  to  a  man  asleep  ! 

And  scorning  me.  so  tame  and  cold. 

She  rose,  and  wandered  down   the  shore, 

Her  wine-dark  drapery-,  fold  in   fold, 

Imprisoned   by    an    ivory   hand: 

And  on  a  bowlder,  half  in  sand. 

She  stood,  and  looked  at  Appledore. 

And  waking,  I  beheld  her  there 

Sea-dreaming  in  the  moted  air, 

A   siren   lithe  and  debonair. 

With   wristlets   woven-  of  scarlet   weeds, 

And   oblong  lucent  amber  beads 

Of  sea-kelp  shining  in  her  hair. 

And  as  I  thought  of  dreams,   and  how 

The  something  in  us  never  sleeps. 

But  laughs,  or  sings,  or  moans,  or  weeps, 

She  turned — and  on  her  breast  and  brow 

I  saw  the  tint  that  seemed   not  won 

From   kisses  of  New  England  sun; 

I  saw  on  brow  and  breast  and  hand 

The  olive  of  a  sunnier  land ! 

She  turned — and,  lo  !  within  her  eyes 

There  lay  the  starlight  of  Italian  skies. 

Most  dreams  are  dark,  beyond  the  range 

Of  reason ;  oft  we  can  not  tell 

If  they  are  born   of  heaven  or  hell: 

But  to  my  soul  it  seems  not  strange 

That,   lying  by  the  summer  sea, 

With  that  dark  woman  watching  me, 

I  slept  and  dreamed  of  Italy! 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aidrich. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  WHITELAW  REID. 


Mr.    Royal    Cortissoz    Gives    Us    Two    Large    Volumes    of 
Biography. 


Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz  tells  us  that  Mr.  Whitelaw  Rcid 
was  often  asked  why  he  did  not  write  his  autobiog- 
raphy and  he  would  reply  that  he  was  tempted  to  do 
so.  but  that  it  was  so  much  easier  to  procrastinate. 
His  death  in  1912  while  he  was  still  busy  as  an  am- 
bassador put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  reminiscences  so 
long  pleaded  for  by  his  friends. 

Whitelaw  Reid  was  born  in  1837  and  his  life  in- 
cluded some  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the  life 
of  the  country.  He  saw  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
and,  as  a  correspondent  in  the  field,  some  of  its  greatest 
episodes.  He  had  experience  as  a  cotton  planter  in  the 
South  and  he  knew  what  reconstruction  meant.  x\s  an 
editor  he  shared  in  the  golden  years. of  American  jour- 
nalism, while  his  activities  as  a  diplomat  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Cortissoz  reminds  us  of  a  remark  made  to  Mr. 
Reid  by  Lord  Curzon,  who  said  he  was  convinced  that 
the  public  never  had  a  truthful  conception  of  the  char- 
acter of  any  public  man  and  never  got  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  any  important  series  of  transactions  in 
which  he  was  concerned.  The  public  man,  in  other 
words,  is  never  really  known  because  there  are  so 
many  actions  that  can  not  be  explained,  and  so  many 
documents  that  can  not  be  published.  These  are  among 
the  difficulties  that  Mr.  Cortissoz  himself  has  to  meet. 
How  well  he  has  done  it  the  readers  of  his  two  large 
volumes  may  judge  for  themselves. 

Reid  had  already  shown  in  his  campaign  for  Lincoln 
that  he  was  an  effective  journalist.  His  manifesto  to 
the  men  of  Greene  County,  Ohio,  was  a  model  of  energy 
and  condensation  and  we  are  told  that  its  penciled 
draft  was  among  the  treasured  relics  of  his  youth : 

He  was  riding  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  as  this  manifesto 
was  issued,  and  only  a  few  days  later  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion gave  him  once  again  the  elation  of  victory,  the  pride  of 
-achievement.  At  almost  the  same  instant  he  entered  upon  a 
period  of  depression.  There  was  nothing  further  for  him  to 
do  in  politics,  and  in  journalism  there  was  nothing  available 
that  he  wanted.  A  chance  to  teach  as  an  assistant  in  a  Cin- 
cinnati academy  flickered  on  the  horizon  and  went  out. 
Settling  down  to  read  at  the  homestead,  he  found  that 
there  was  no  one  at  hand  to  look  after  the  little  district  school. 
The  neighbors  begged  him  to  take  charge  for  a  couple  of 
months,  and  he  did  so,  but  it  bored  him  terribly.  He  could 
scarce  live  up  to  that  motto  of  his:  "Always  look  on  the 
bright  side  if  there  is  any."  There  wasn't  any.  News  of  his 
lowered  spirits  reached  a  friend  of  the  family  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  a  clergyman,  and  he  deemed  the  moment  ripe 
for  an  appeal  to  Reid  to  enter  the  church.  "I  have  learned 
from  your  father,"  he  wrote,  "that  it  is  possible  you  may  lose 
your  last  year's  labors.  This  would  be  grievous  indeed.  I 
know  how  faithfully  you  wrought,  and  how  well.  There  is  a 
lesson  in  all  this  misfortune.  You  have  been  entrusted  with 
talents  which  can  be  turned  to  far  better  account  than  ex- 
pounding and  defending  our  political  creed." 

The  status  of  the  war  correspondent  sixty  years  ago 
was  alike  enviable  and  unenviable.  He  might  do  almost 
anything  he  pleased  in  the  field,  but  he  had  to  send  his 
news  by  courier  and  ship.  And  of  course  there  was  no 
censorship : 

Reid  began  his  career  as  a  war  correspondent  just  as  a  new 
era  for  the  craft  was  coming  in,  more  favorable  than  any 
before  it,  if  not  altogether  without  pains  and  penalties.  The 
telegraph  was  there.  When  not  immediately  accessible  it  was, 
at  all  events,  within  the  reach  of  a  man  with  a  good  horse. 
The  railroads  were  of  enormous  service  when  a  correspondent 
chose,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  go  home  with  his  news, 
writing  it  on  the  way.  In  the  field,  conditions  varied.  The 
press  was  uncomfortably  candid  from  the  beginning,  and 
trouble  ensued  between  it  and  more  than  one  officer.  The 
censorship,  too,  was  not  long  delayed  in  working  hardship  for 
the  newspaper  men.  Stanton  was  a  fearful  thorn  in  their 
sides.  And  yet,  first  and  last,  they  enjoyed  chances  which 
their  followers  in  recent  wars  can  read  about  only  with  won- 
derment and  envy.  Smalley's  experience  at  Antietam,  carrying 
orders  for  Hooker,  is  merely  unthinkable  as  befalling  any 
correspondent,  no  matter  how  favored,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Marne.  "Looking  about  him  for  an  officer  he  saw  me  and 
said,  'Who  are  you?'  I  told  him.  'Will  you  take  an  order  for 
me?'  'Certainly.*  There  was  a  regiment  which  seemed  waver- 
ing and  had  fallen  a  little  back.  'Tell  the  colonel  of  that 
regiment  to  take  his  men  to  the  front  and  keep  them  there.' 
I  gave  the  order."  Imagine  a  correspondent  on  the  French 
battlefield,  unknown  to  the  general  save  as  he  identified  him- 
self, being  intrusted  with  a  message  of  such  moment,  and  in 
such   fashion  ! 

Reid  sent  fourteen  columns  of  descriptive  matter  of 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  We  are  told  that  four  of  the 
most  prominent  generals  and  their  innumerable  subordi- 
nates helped  him  to  understand  the  struggle  of  which 
he  gave  such  a  close-knit  narrative.  As  an  example  of 
his  style  we  have  the  following: 

Some  Massachusetts  batteries — Captain  Bigelow's,  Captain 
Phillips',  two  or  three  more  under  Captain  McGilvry  of  Maine 
— were  planted  on  the  extreme  left,  advanced  now  well  down 
the  Emmetsburg  road,  with  infantry  in  their  front — the  first 
division,  I  think,  of  Sickles'  Corps.  A  little  after  5  Con  July 
2d),  a  fierce  rebel  charge  drove  back  the  infantry  and  menaced 
the  batteries.  Orders  are  sent  to  Bigelow  on  the  extreme  left, 
to  hold  his  position  at  every  hazard  short  of  sheer  annihila- 
tion, till  a  couple  more  batteries  can  be  brought  to  his 
support.  Reserving  his  fire  a  little,  then  with  depressed  guns 
opening  with  double  charges  of  grape  and  canister,  he  smites 
and  shatters,  but  can  not  break  the  advancing  line.  His  grape 
and  canister  are  exhausted,  and  still,  closing  grandly  up  over 
their  slain,  on  they  come.  He  falls  back  on  spherical  case, 
and  pours  this  in  at  the  shortest  range.  On,  still  onward 
comes  the  artillery-defying  line,  and  still  he  holds  his  position. 
They  are  within  six  paces  of  the  guns — he  fires  again.  Once 
more,  and  he  blows  devoted  soldiers  from  his  very  muzzles. 
And  still  mindful  of  that  solemn  order,  he  holds  his  place. 
They  spring  upon  his  carriages  and  shoot  down  his  horses! 
And  then,  his  Yankee  artillerists  still  about  him,  he  seizes  the 


guns  by  hand,  and  from  the  very  front  of  that  line  drags  two 
of  them  off.  The  caissons  are  further  back — five  out  of  the 
six  are  saved. 

That  single  company  in  that  half-hour's  fight  lost  thirty- 
three  of  its  men,  including  every  sergeant  it  had.  The  captain 
himself  was  wounded.  Yet  it  was  the  first  time  it  was  ever 
under  fire!  I  give  it  simply  as  a  type.  So  they  fought  along 
that  fiery  line  ! 

In  1865  Reid  made  a  tour  of  the  Southern  States  in 
order  to  learn  something  intimate  as  to  their  utterly 
disorganized  condition.  He  says  himself  that  he  had  a 
convenient  "rebel  look"  that  much  conduced  to  con- 
fidences. He  made  two  such  tours  and  then  he  as- 
sembled his  notes  and  put  them  into  the  form  of  a 
book,  "After  the  War,"  which  was  published  in  1866. 
We  are  given  a  single  extract  describing  a  meeting 
with  Sherman : 

Nervous  and  restless  as  ever,  the  general  looked  changed 
(and  improved)  since  the  old  campaigns  in  the  Southwest. 
He  was  boiling  over  with  pride  at  the  performances  of  his 
army  through  the  winter,  and  all  the  more  indignant,  by  con- 
sequence, at  the  insults  and  injustice  he  imagined  himself  to 
have  received  in  consequence  of  his  arrangements  with  John- 
ston. "I  fancied  the  country  wanted  peace,"  he  exclaimed. 
"If  they  don't,  let  them  raise  more  soldiers." 

The  general  complained,  and  doubtless  with  some  truth,  if 
not  justice,  that  the  government  had  never  distinctly  explained 
to  him  what  policy  it  desired  to  have  pursued.  "I  asked  Mr. 
Lincoln  explicitly,  when  I  went  up  to  City  Point,  whether  he 
wanted  me  to  capture  Jeff.  Davis,  or  let  him  escape,  and  in 
reply   he  told  me  a   story." 

That  "story"  may  now  have  a  historical  value,  and  I  give  it 
therefore,  as  General  Sherman  said  Mr.  Lincoln  told  it — only 
promising  that  it  was  a  favorite  story  with'Mr.  Lincoln,  which 
he  told  many  times,  and  in  illustration  of  many  points  of 
public    policy. 

"I'll  tell  you.  general,"  Mr.  Lincoln  was  said  to  have  begun, 
"I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  about  taking  Jeff.  Davis.  Out  in 
Sangamon  County  there  was  an  old  temperance  lecturer,  who 
was  very  strict  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  total  absti- 
nence. One  day.  after  a  long  ride  in  the  hot  sun.  he  stopped  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  who  proposed  making  him  a  lemonade. 
As  the  mild  beverage  was  being  mixed  the  friend  insinuatingly 
asked  if  he  wouldn't  like  just  the  least  drop  of  something 
stronger,  to  brace  up  his  nerves  after  the  exhausting  heat  and 
exercise.  'No,'  replied  the  lecturer.  'I  couldn't  think  of  it; 
I  am  opposed  to  it  on  principle.  But,'  he  added,  with  a 
longing  glance  at  the  black  bottle  that  stood  conveniently  at 
hand,  'if  you  could  manage  to  put  in  a  drop  unbeknownst  to 
me,  I  guess  it  wouldn't  hurt  me  much.'  Now,  general,"  Mr. 
Lincoln  concluded.  "I'm  bound  to  oppose  the  escape  of  Jeff. 
Davis;  but  if  you  could  manage  to  let  him  slip  out  unbe- 
knownst-like, I  guess  it  wouldn't  hurt  me  much." 

"And  that,"  exclaimed  General  Sherman,  "is  all  I  could  get 
out  of  the  government  as  to  what  its  policy  was  concerning 
the  Rebel  leaders,  till  Stanton  assailed  me  for  Davis'  escape !" 

Reid  edited  the  Tribune  in  such  a  way  as  to  please 
Greeley,  which  was  no  small  feat.  Moreover,  he  was 
able  to  express  himself,  which  must  have  been  the 
keenest  of  all  his  pleasures.  He  met  every  one  worth 
knowing,  and  among  them,  of  course,  was  Mark 
Twain : 

Mark  Twain,  a  not  infrequent  contributor,  and  a  warm 
friend  of  Reid's,  was  another  man  certain  to  add  to  the  day's 
entertainment.  He  was  just  coming  into  view  as  author  and 
lecturer  when  they  first  became  acquainted,  and  the  humorist's 
notes  often  relate  to  his  affairs  and  his  friend's  careful  in- 
terest in  them.  "I  thank  you  heartily  for  saving  me  that 
gratuitous  snub  in  Tribune,  and  shall  be  glad  to  choke  a  slur 
for  you  if  I  ever  get  a  chance.  I  guess  this  emanated  from 
some  bummer  who  owes  me  borrowed  money  and  can't  for- 
give the  offense.  Yours  ever,  Mark."  Again  he  asks  for  the 
announcement  of  a  new  lecture — "it  covers  my  whole  acquaint- 
ance, kings,  humorists,  lunatics,  idiots,  and  all" — and  again 
it  is  his  "Innocents  Abroad"  for  which  he  craves  a  helpful 
word.  "Today,"  he  writes,  "ray  new  book  will  be  sent  to  the 
Tribune  and  this  is  to  ask  you  if  you  won't  get  your  reviewer 
to  praise  the  bad  passages  and  feeble  places  in  it  for  me. 
They  are  the  only  ones  I  am  worrying  about,  you  know — the 
meritorious  parts  can  get  along  themselves,   of  course." 

Reid  stood  no  nonsense  with  the  "business  end"  of 
the  Tribune.  He  was  utterly  indifferent  alike  to  the 
threats  of  the  advertiser  and  to  personal  pressure.  The 
"favorable  notice"  was  not  to  be  extracted  from  him 
by  any  of  the  usual  methods: 

His  refusal  to  interfere  with  a  subordinate's  intellectual 
operations  was  also  an  expression  of  his  ideas  on  newspaper 
technic.  He  wanted  good  workmanship.  For  that,  he  knew, 
the  good  workman  must  have  freedom.  His  supervision  of 
that  freedom  told  only  in  ways  that  heightened  its  value,  not 
in  modifying  what  a  man  had  to  say,  but  in  bettering  his  way 
of  saying  it.  He  was  an  inflexible  hater  of  redundancy,  and 
I  recall  a  pithy  saying  of  his:  "The  reader  never  misses  what 
is  not  there."  There  never  was  an  editor  quite  like  him  with 
a  blue  pencil,  so  swift  to  see  where  an  article  could  profitably 
be  cut,  or  so  skilled  in  the  art  which  Mr.  Howells  once  de- 
scribed to  me  as  the  art  of  "joining  the  bleeding  parts."  Reid 
knew  what  he  wanted  journalistic  writing  to  be — clear,  direct, 
interesting — and  he  knew  how  to  develop  it  in  his  staff.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  and  because  of  that  fine  standard  of  dis- 
interestedness I  have  just  alluded  to,  that  under  him.  as  under 
Greeley,  access  to  the  columns  of  the  Tribune  was  "a  patent  of 
literary  nobility." 

In  1872  Reid  had  fully  established  himself  as  a  New 
Yorker  and  was  making  hosts  of  friends  as  well  as 
hosts  of  enemies.  Indeed,  he  complained  that  he  was 
getting  more  than  his  share  of  abuse.  He  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Bigelow  saying  that  he  was  the  best  hated  man 
in  Xew  York  and  giving  some  of  his  reasons: 

To  the  political  animosities  indicated  in  this  letter  there 
were  added  enmities  less  easily  explained.  There  were  years, 
late  in  the  lives  of  both,  when  Reid  and  Dana  were  on  the 
friendliest  of  friendly  terms.  But  in  those  early  days,  for  no 
reason  perceptible  to  the  ordinary  inquirer,  Dana's  abuse  of 
his  rival  was  diabolical.  I  once  asked  a  sagacious  observer 
of  the  feud  who  knew  them  both  if  he  could  tell  me  any- 
thing about  it,  and  he  gave  me  an  astounding  reply.  "I  never 
could  understand,"  he  said,  "how  Dana  could  so  pursue  Reid. 
He  was  extraordinary  in  his  malevolence.  He  had  hatreds, 
queer  hatreds,  based  on  grounds  unthinkable  to  any  other 
human  being.  Thus  he  seemed  to  hate  anybody  succeeding  him 
in  the  managing  editorship  of  the  Tribune.  That  was  why  In- 
haled John  Russell  Young  and  Reid,  and  printed  calumnies 
about  them  both  !"  The  hatred  passed,  and  was  revived,  and 
passed  again,  a  fantastic  mystery  of  h'iman  relations.  But  a 
generous   amount   of   the  opposition   encountered  by   Reid  had 


nothing  mysterious  about  it  at  all,  as  his  friends,  at  any  rate, 
could  see.  Garfield  bluntly  put  his  finger  on  the  secret  of 
the  trouble  when  he  says,  in  a  letter  of  June  1st,  1872:  "It 
is  not  surprising  that  your  brilliant  success  on  the  Tribune 
has  awakened  envy  and  jealousy."  Envy  and  jealousy  were 
precisely  what  he  awakened,  in  positive  storms.  To  an  inter- 
viewer, years  ago,  Reid  once  said,  "I  have  never  had  anything 
that  I  did  not  work  for,"  and  he  might  justly  have  added,  "or 
little  that  I  did  not  fight  for." 

We  have  an  interesting  survey  of  the  Hayes-Tilden 
controversy  and  of  the  impartial  and  judicial  part 
played  in  it  by  Reid.  He  had  his  doubts  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Hayes  administration,  and  we  find  him 
writing  as  follows  to  his  friend,  W.  H."  Smith  of 
Chicago : 

Writing  to  him  about  Hayes,  Reid  said:  "He  is  going  to 
have  the  most  trying  task  any  man  excepting  Lincoln  has  had 
in  this  generation,  and  nothing  but  the  utmost  wisdom  can 
prevent  him  from  shattering  the  Republican  party  in  the  first 
year  of  his  administration,  and  from  having  that  administra- 
tion overwhelmingly  condemned  at  the  polls  in  the  second." 
He  hoped  that  Smith  and  other  close  advisers  had  talked 
freely  with  Hayes.  "I  have  not,"  he  said,  "mainly  because  my 
motives  might  be  misunderstood.  I  want  nothing  whatever  of 
the  Administration."  It  was  natural  for  him  to  move  with 
some  hesitation  at  this  juncture  of  affairs.  From  the  moment 
that  the  election  of  Hayes  had  seemed  assured  the  word 
appears  to  have  gone  forth  in  some  mysterious  way  that  Reid's 
services  in  the  campaign  had  established  him  as  the  best 
"friend  at  court"  an  office-seeker  could  have.  This  was  non- 
sense, which  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  repudiate;  but  the 
legend  persisted,  and  he  had  to  parry  one  request  after  an- 
other for  intervention  in  the  matter  of  some  diplomatic,  con- 
sular, or  other  governmental  post.  "I  promised  Governor 
Hayes  at  the  beginning,"  he  replied  to  one  of  these  applicants, 
"that  I  would  not  interfere  with  his  efforts  at  civil  service 
reform  by  recommending  anybody  to  him  for  office."  As  the 
pressure  continued  it  embarrassed  him  enough  to  keep  him 
silent   for   a  time. 

Tilden's  claims  were  to  intrude  upon  the  national 
mind  long  after  the  finding  of  the  Electoral  Commis- 
sion. Then  came  the  cipher  despatches  showing  that 
the  Democrats  had  sought  the  purchase  of  electoral 
votes  in  the  campaign  of  1876: 

Reid  took  the  revelations  of  the  Oregon  despatches  when 
they  were  first  deciphered  at  their  face  value,  which  was 
damning  enough.  They  pointed  irrefutably  to  attempts  at  the 
purchase  of  an  electoral  vote,  and  he  was  witheringly  sarcastic 
in  his  editorial  page  on  the  denials  of  those  "eminent  Demo- 
crats" who  were  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  plot.  On  Til- 
den  in  particular,  however,  his  comment  was  necessarily  modi- 
fied by  the  statesman's  public  repudiation  of  all  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  money  in  Oregon.  "The  late  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  presidency,"  he  said,  "has  avowed  his  innocence;  we 
are  all  glad  to  believe  him;  and  if  he  finds  that  he  has  been 
deceived  by  an  unworthy  nephew ;  if  bribery,  and  cipher 
despatches,  and  all  sorts  of  sinful  games  have  been  going  on 
in  his  own  house  without  his  knowledge ;  if  his  telegraphic 
correspondence  has  been  intercepted  and  his  dictionary  pur- 
loined ;  if  he  has  nourished,  so  to  speak,  a  viper  at  his  dinner- 
table,  far  be  it  from  us  to  gloat  over  his  family  misfortunes 
and  point  them  out  to  an  unfeeling  world."  If,  in  short.  Til- 
den  was  willing  to  unload  the  whole  business  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  nephew  and  political  representative,  William  T. 
Pelton,  leaving  the  world  to  assume  that  that  more  zealous 
than  scrupulous  individual  had  been  playing  naughty  tricks, 
without  authority,  and  keeping  them  to  himself,  there  was  no 
more  to  be  said — just  then,  but  Tilden  wasn't  willing  to  have 
done  with  the  mess,  and  thereby  he  made  one  of  his  cardinal 
errors.  The  humor  of  this  painful  comedy  lies  in  his  inability 
to  know  when  he  was  well  off,  to  stop  crying  "Fraud  !"  when 
that  was  the  one  battle-cry  certain  to  lead  the  Democrats  to 
disaster.  He  harped  on  the  hollow  theme  early  and  late,  be- 
fore the  inauguration  of  Hayes  and  after.  It  adorned  his  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  the  faithful  at  the  Manhattan  Club,  prior 
to  his  departure  for  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1877,  and  he 
took  it  up  again  on  his  return.  An  edifying  picture  was  that 
which  the  Tribune  drew  of  him.  "with  a  table  of  figures  and 
cipher  despatches  in  his  hand,  and  a  Little  Dictionary"  in  his 
pocket,  perpetually  piping  'Fraud !  Fraud !' "  He  piped,  not 
wisely,  but  too  well.  He  piped  so  indefatigably  that  it  looked, 
at  last,  as  if  he  were  to  have  his  day  in  court,  the  worst  thing 
that  could  befall  him.  In  January,  1878.  Montgomery  Blair 
rose  in  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  with  a  memorial 
addressed  to  Congress,  impugning  Hayes'  title  to  the  presi- 
dency and  urging  pursuit  of  a  new  judicial  dscision.  This 
was  followed,  in  May,  by  passage  through  the  House  of  Clark- 
son  N.  Potter's  resolution  calling  for  investigation  of  alleged 
Republican  ( !)  frauds  in  Florida  and  Louisiana.  By  that  sum- 
mer the  row  was  on. 

Reid  believed  that  a  revival  of  the  investigation 
would  be  harmless  to  the  Republicans,  but  fatal  to  the 
Democrats.  The  Tribune's  private  bard  sang  the  ma- 
lign absurdity  of  the  committee  as  constituted  by 
Speaker  Randall : 

There  was  a  young  statesman  named   Potter, 
Who  said,  "Let  us  now  make  it  hotter 
For  President  Hayes,  and  endeavor  to  raise 
From  the  White  House  that  impudent  squatter." 

So  he  went  and  consulted  with  Randall, 

Who   said,    "That's   not  easy   to   handle. 

For  I  fear  we'll  be  building  a  house  for  Sam.  Tilden, 

And  that  game  is  not  worth  the  candle." 

But.  says  Potter,  "The  session's  most  over. 

And  we've  all  been  so  damaged  by  Grover, 

That  the  only  thing  left  is  to  charge  Hayes  with  theft. 

Or  bring  suit  in  an  action  for  trover." 

Then  they  got  all  their  workers  and  talkers 
Assembled  together  in  caucus. 

And  gave  the  Fraud  yell,   and   said   "We'll   raise — well 
Anything — so   they  shan't  baulk  us." 

Then  the  caucus  rose  up  and  applauded 

The  vote  that  had  just  been  recorded, 

Till  some  one  said,  "Hark!  comes  from  Grammercy  Park. 

A  voice,  saying  'I'm  the  Defrauded.'  " 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  first  of  the  two  vol- 
umes. The  second  volume,  promising  euuai  edification, 
may  be  reserved  for  future  consideration. 

The  Life  of  Whitelaw  Reid.  By  Royal  Cortissoz. 
In  two  volumes.     Xew  York:  Charles  Scribncr'> 


Under  a  new  marriage  law  a  Swedish  husl 
wife  may  dissolve  their  marriage  on  agreemen 
application. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  April  9,  1921,  were  $116,700,000;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $145,- 
300,000;   a   decrease  of  $28,600,000. 


Consolidated  statement  of  condition  of  all 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  as  of  April  8th, 
made  public  last  Saturday,  showed  a  ratio  of 
total  reserye  to  deposit  and  Federal  Reserve 
note  liabilities  combined  of  53. S  per  cent.,  as 
against  52.4  per  cent,  a  year  ago  and  43.3  per 
cent,  last  year.  The  reserve  ratio  now  stands 
at  the  highest  point  in  more  than  a  year. 

Total    gold    reserves    increase    $17,571,000, 
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the  present  figure  being  $2,264,010,000;  total 
bills  on  hand  decreased   $78,727,000. 

The  San  Francisco  bank  showed  an  in- 
crease in  gold  reserves  of  $2,388,000  during 
the  week ;  total  bills  on  hand  showed  shrink- 
age of  $1,238,000. 

Second  installment  of  the  state  and  county 
1920-21  taxes  on  real  .property  delinquent 
April  25,   1921,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 


When  stocks  were  in  a  rising  nicod  re- 
cently and  took  cu  a  little  added  impetus  as 
money  rates  slackened,  a  great  deal  was  said 
in  the  Street  about  prospects  of  easier  money 
conditions  and  the  certainty  that  these  would 
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bring   about   a  very   much   better   advance   in 
prices  of   securities. 

The  rally  in  the  market  which  terminated 
last  week  was  irregular,  to  say  the  least,  and 
not  a  few  important  stocks  made  new  low 
prices  while  it  was  going  on.  Even  more  to 
the  point,  however,  is  the  fact  that  on  the 
very  day  this  week  when  call  money  rates 
dwindled  to  the  legal  interest  basis  the  mar- 
ket for  industrial  shares  broke  very  sharply. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  money  situation  is 
not  easy  and  is  not  going  to  be  easy  until 
much  greater  progress  is  made  to  normal 
conditions.  As  compared  with  deflated  com- 
modity prices,  there  has  been  small  reduction 
in  the  enormous  inflation  in  bank  loans,  and 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  banking  situa- 
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Lion  generally  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  it 
is  difficult  and  very  often  impossible  even  to 
bring  about  any  radical  scaling  down  of  loans 
that  have  been  made  to  some  corporations 
that  in  times  past  have  had  large  surplus 
funds  to   loan   for  their  own   account. 

The  railway  situation  is  still  perhaps  the 
most  serious  domestic  problem  confronting 
us.  Traffic  is  moving  very  slowly,  and  with 
banks  in  various  agricultural  sections 
strongly  advocating  curtailment  of  planting, 
the  prospects  for  later  months  in  the  year  are 
none  too   favorable. 

Persistent  selling  in  such  a  high-class  rail- 
road stock  as  Pennsylvania,  which  is  more 
widely  scattered  in  the  hands  of  actual  in- 
vestors than  any  rail  in  the  list,  is  not  with- 
out deep  significance.  When  anything  hap- 
pens that  changes  the  underlying  attractions 
of  an  issue  of  this  sort  and  big  selling  occurs 
it  does  not  come  from  the  small  investor,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  most  likely  comes,  as 
seems  to  be  the  case  with  Pennsylvania,  from 
large  institutions,  and  suggests  almost  definite 
inside  indications  of  a  reduction  in  the  divi- 
dend rate.  The  Penns\"3vania  Railroad  man- 
agement has  been  cutting  salaries  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  is  doing  its  best  to  bring  about 
a  readjustment  of  wages  generally.  In  the 
circumstances  a  reduction  in  the  dividend 
would  not  be  unnatural  and  would  indeed  be 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  road's  conten- 
tion that  lower  wages  and  more  favorable 
operating  conditions  from  the  corporation's 
standpoint  are  necessary- 
There  has  been  a  little  spring  riot  in  some 
of  the  automobile  shares,  and  of  course  the 
motor  trade,  from  close  to  nothing  in  the 
wintertime,  has  scored  a  radical  improvement, 
as  it  always  does  in  any  event  at  this  time  of 
year. 

Next  month  will  be  pregnant  with  impor- 
tant events.  The  special  session  of  Congress 
will  consider  the  Administration's  programme 
regarding  emergency  tariff,  taxes,  etc.  Some 
elements  in  Wall  Street  are  disposed  to  look 
hopefully  toward  Washington,  but  oldtimers 
know  very  well  that  congressional  sessions  do 
not  as  a  rule  work  out  bullish  arguments  on 
stocks,  and  certainly  any  schism  in  Repub- 
lican ranks  on  the  Harding  policies  would  be 
very  bearish.  It  is  well  enough  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  not  a  few  malcontent  Re- 
publicans in    Congress. 

Next  month  also  brings  a  very  unfavorable 
tonnage  report  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and 
exceedingly  unfavorable  reports  of  various 
steel,  leather,  and  other  industrial  concerns 
for  the  quarter  now  ending.  A  good  many 
more  dividends  will  be  passed  and  a  great 
deal  more  financing  must  be  done,  some  of  it 
of  an  exceedingly  important  character;  and 
it  must  be  done  at  a  time  when  investment 
demands  have  been  pretty  well  satisfied. — The 
Trader.  

There  is  a  deep-seated  impression  in  the 
financial  district  that  the  Steel  Corporation 
has  deferred  the  unpleasant  task  of  a  drastic 
readjustment  through  its  reluctance  to  pre- 
cipitate very  serious  possible  labor  troubles. 
Between  February.  1916,  and  February,  1920, 
the  corporation  advanced  the  wages  of  its  em- 
ployees no  less  than  nine  times,  seven  of  the 
increases  amounting  to  10  per  cent,  each,  one 
to  13  per  cent.,  and  one  to  15  per  cent.,  to  the 


aggregate  of  98  per  cent.  As  these  advances 
were  compounded  one  upon  the  other,  how- 
ever, the  employees  are  receiving  now  just 
about  150  per  cent,  more  in  wages  than  in 
1915.  Thus  a  common  laborer  who  received 
19^2  cents  an  hour  back  in  1915  is  now 
getting  50  cents  an  hour,  and  the  average 
wage  of  all  employees,  exclusive  of  the  clerical 
force  and  technical  workers,  has  advanced 
during  the  same  interval  from  $2.92  to  $6.12 
a  day.  In  the  meanwhile  steel  bars,  which 
ruled  at  iy2  cents  a  pound  in  1914,  moved 
up  to  A  cents  a  pound  just  prior  to  our  en- 
trance into  the  war.  Then  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  took  a  hand  in  the  matter  and 
fixed  the  price  at  2.9  cents  a  pound,  at  which 
figure  it  remained  until  March,  1919,  when, 
following  the  armistice,  the  board  reduced  the 
quotation  to  2.35  cents  a  pound. 

Within  recent  weeks  the  independent  steel 
producers,  who  did  not  adhere  to  the  prices 
established  by  the  War  Industries  Board  in 
March,  1919.  but  charged  whatever  they  could 
get  for  their  products,  have  been  cutting 
wages  as  well  as  prices.  Obviously,  the  Steel 
Corporation  will  have  to  do  the  same  if  it 
wants  to  secure  its  fair  quota  of  business, 
after  the  orders  now  on  its  books  run  off. 
Whether  this  can  be  accomplished  without 
precipitating  labor  difficulties  is  a  question 
which  time  alone  can  answer;  but  the  activi- 
ties of  the  labor  leaders  in  coming  out  so 
strongly  against  the  open  shop — the  principle 
for  which  the  Steel  Corporation  has  always 
stood — and  the  announcement  made  in  Wash- 
ington a  few  days  ago  that  another  effort 
would  be  made  to  "organize"  the  steel  indus- 
try this  spring — that  is.  to  "unionize"  it — 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  country  may  have 
a  serious  labor  problem  on  its  hands  at  no 
very  remote  date,  as  a  result  of  any  far- 
reaching  revision  of  iron  and  steel  prices, 
which  can  be  accomplished  only  through  a 
downward  revision  of  wages. 


Mitchum,  Tully  &  Co.  are  offering  $7,000.- 
000  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company 
first  mortgage  twenty-year  iy2  per  cent,  gold 
bonds,  dated  April  1,  1921,  in  denominations 
of  $100,  $500,  and  $1000.  Price  97^  and  in- 
terest, to  yield  about  7A£  per  cent. 

These  bonds  will  be  issued  under  a  closed 
first  mortgage  upon  the  entire  manufacturing 
plant  of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Com- 
pany in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  including 
land,  buildings,   and  machinery- 

The  book  value  of  the  plant  of  the  Win- 
chester Repeating  Arms  Company  subject  to 
this  mortgage,  after  deducting  depreciation 
reserve  of  $7,125,349,  is  $15,228,333.  The 
sound  value  of  the  plant  may  be  conserva- 
tively stated  as  considerably  in  excess  of  this 
amount. 

For  the  ten  years  from  January  1,  1911,  to 
December  31.  1920.  the  company  has  made 
net  profits,  after  charging  depreciation  and 
Federal  taxes  net  before  deducting  interest 
on  indebtedness,  of  $19,992,128,  or  an  average 
og  $1,999,212.  being  3.8  times  the  interest  re- 
quirements on  this  issue. 


George  H.  Taylor,  vice-president  and  di- 
rector of  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  and  head  of 
their  Chicago  office,  is  in  San  Francisco,  hav- 
ing come  here  from  Southern  California, 
where  he  and  E.  W.  Rollins,  the  president  of 


Forward 
San  Joaquin  Valley 


Xo  more  emphatic  and  convincing  argument  of  the  essential 
nature  of  electricity  to  the  progress  of  a  community  is  needed 
than  the  case  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

This  territory  has  a  future  unparalleled  in  the  West.  Less 
than  10%  of  its  agricultural  possibilities  have  been  realized.  Its 
broad  fields  are  capable  of  supporting  an  infinitely  greater  popu- 
lation, of  producing  infinitely  greater  wealth. 

Yet  progress  must  halt  until  electricity  is  made  available. 
Your  funds  in  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corporation  Uni- 
fying and  Refunding  Mortgage  7%  Bonds,  aside  from  being 
safely  and  profitably  invested,  contribute  directlv  in  developing 
the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

These  bonds  are  due  1951  and  at  97\A  and  interest  pay  you 
7.20% — an  excellent  yield  considering  the  fundamental  safety 
and  ready  marketability  of  these  bonds.  Call,  write  or  phone 
todav  for  full  information. 
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the  firm,  have  been  visiting  its  Los  Angeles 
office.  He  expects  to  leave  shortly  for  Chi- 
cago.   

An  issue  of  Southern  California  Gas  Com- 
pany, first  and  refunding  mortgage  7  per  cent, 
gold  bonds  brought  out  by  a  syndicate  com- 
posed of  Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.,  Elyth,  Witter  & 
Co.,  and  Banks,  Huntly  &  Co.,  is  finding  popu- 
larity with  investors.  The  issue  is  for 
?  1,500,000     and     a     number     of     California's 


Your  choice  of  a  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  or 
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strongest  bond  houses  are  participating  in  the 
offering.  

The  Freeman;  Smith  &  Camp  Company  is 
offering  315,000  Fairview  School  District, 
Stanislaus  County,  SY2  per  cent,  bonds,  in  de- 
nominations of  $500,  dated  June  15,  1920,  due 
serially,  at  prices  to  yield  from  6  per  cent, 
to  5. SO  per  cent.,  according  to  maturity. 

Fairview  School  District  is  located  in 
Stanislaus  County  near  the  city  of  Modesto. 
The  district  covers  4480  acres  of  rich  land 
devoted  largely  to  dairying,  stock-raising,  and 
alfalfa.  The  district  was  incorporated  May  3, 
1870,  and  has  been  in  continuous  existence 
since  that  time.         

America's    Pacific    Coast    loomed    large    on 
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the  map  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  last  week, 
when  bakings  from  a  blend  of  Sperry's  bakers' 
flour  and  a  Canadian  flour — but  recently  in- 
troduced into  that  region — was  awarded,  not 
only  the  capital  prize,  the  "Victory  Challenge 
Cup"  valued  at  £50,  but  also  five  gold  medals, 
at  the  monster  bakers'  exhibition  running 
from  April  5th  to  16th. 

The  news  was  cabled  to  the  Sperry  offices 
by  their  foreign  representatives,  James  D. 
Auld,  in  attendance  at  the  exhibit.  Entry  of 
the  Sperry  flour  was  arranged  for  by  the  com- 
pany's Glasgow  agents,  D.  T.  Russell  &  Eaird. 


Plans    have    been    announced    for    the    re- 
rganizatiori   of  the   Goodyear  Tire   and  Rub- 


BONDS 


Southern  California  Gas  Company 

First  and  Refunding  Mortgage 
7%  Gold  Bonds 

Due  March  1, 1951 
yielding  about  7.25% 


George  H.  Burr  &  Co. 

KOHL  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

SEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES  CLEVELAND 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  DETROIT 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  PITTSBURG 

SCRANTON  ST.  LOUIS  SEATTLE 

"A  National  Yet  Personal  Serrice  " 


The  FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK 


OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


108  SUTTER  STREET 

Commercial      Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $16,000,000 


A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL  AND 
Personal  Checking 
accounts  Solicited. 

Savings   Accoanti    receive 

interest  it  the  rite  of  4  per 

cent,  per  id  nam. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

$3.50 

officers 
Leon  Bocqneraz,  President 
J.M.  Dnpis,  Vice-President 

A.  Bonsquet Secretary 

W.F. Duffy Cisbier 

J.  T.  Irilirry  .  Asst.  Cashier 

Chas.L.  Ebner,  Jr 

Asst.  Cishier 


The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  San  Francisco  Bane) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  tie  Federal  Reserve  System 
Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH Mission  and  21st  Streets 

PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  . .  Oemenl  and  7th  Ave. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH Ought  and  Belvedere  Streets 

December  31st,  1920. 

Assets $69,878,147.01 

Deposits 66,338,147.01 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds...     2,540,000.00 
Employees'   Pension  Fund 343,536.85 


Winchester  Backing 


Backed  by  54  years  of  successful  manufacturing  and 
selling  of  world-famous  merchandise,  the  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  Company  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Over  half  a  cen- 
tury of  careful  management  has  built  for  this  company 
an  established  record  for  sound  business  policies. 

We  offer  Twenty -year  7%%  Gold  Bonds  of  this 
company  as  a  security  of  a  seasoned  company.  These 
bonds  are  secured  by  a  closed  first  mortgage  on  the 
entire  plant  of  the  company  at  New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut, the  value  of  which  is  more  than  twice  the  total 
amount  of  the  present  issue  of  57,000,000.  Earnings 
of  the  past  ten  years  have  averaged  more  than  3.8 
times  the  interest  requirements  of  this  issue. 

Price  97Vfc  and  interest,  to  yield  about  7%%. 

Send  for  oar  circular 

MITCHUM,  TULLY  &  CO. 

American  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Telephone  Douglas  6420 

CORRESPONDENTS 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  &  CO. 


FOUNDED  186S 


NEW  YORK 


ber  Company  of  Akron,  Ohio,  which  holds  a 
large  part  of  the  stock  of  the  California  con- 
cern. "Immediately  after  reorganization," 
says  the  dispatch,  ''the  $50,000,000  bonds  and 
debentures  to  be  issued  in  connection  with  re- 
financing will  be  offered  for  sale.  Proceeds 
from  sale  of  bonds  will  pay  off  secured  bank 


loans  and  revenue  from  debentures  will  wipe 
out  other  loans  and  provide  the  company  with 
additional  working  capital."  One  report  said 
common    capital    stock    had    been    cut    from 

$100,000,000  to  $1,000,000." 


BOND  DEPARTMENT 

The  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

Recommends 

Irrigation  District  Bonds 

For  Investment 


They  Are- 
More  secure  than  first  mort- 
gages because  they  rank  ahead 
of  first  mortgages. 

INCOME  TAX  EXEMPT. 
Yield  from  6%  to  6%#. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet, 

THE  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT 
BOND 


Sutter  and  Santome  Streets 

Kearny  5600 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The    bond    department    of    the    Anglo    and 


London  Paris  National  Eank  is  offering 
$1,000,000  Sy2  per  cent.  State  of  Oregon  high- 
way bonds.  The  bonds  are  due  April  1,  1925. 
and  are  priced  to  yield  5.70  per  cent.  The 
State  of  Oregon's  indebtedness  is  only  $21,- 
250,000,  the  assessed  value  totals  $1,040,000,- 
000,   and  it  contains  a  population  of  785,000. 


E*li 


Serving  California 

Two  strong  companies  that  are  helping  develop  important  sections  of 
California  by  supplying  a  vital  necessity  have  issued  bonds  to  expand 
their  service. 


The  Southern  California 
Gas  Company,  which  sup' 
plies  58,473  consumers  in 
24  Southern  California  cit- 
ies and  towns  with  natural 
and  artificial  gas,  has  issued 
First  and  Refunding  Mort' 
gage  7%  Gold  Bonds  ,which 
we  offer  at  97  and  interest, 
to  yield  7.25%  for  thirty 
years. 


The  San  Joaquin  Light 
and  Power  Corporation, 
serving  the  great  San  Joa- 
quin  Valley  with  electricity 
for  light  and  power,  has  is- 
sued Unifying  and  Refund- 
ing Mortgage  790  Bonds 
which  we  offer  at  prices  to 
yield  7!  to  8%  for  bonds 
due  in  1  to  5  years  and 
7.20%  for  30  years. 


Both  of  these  securities  are  tax  exempt  in  California,  have  Federal  formal 
Income  Tax  of  ic,'c  paid,  at  the  source,  and  application  will  be  made  tc 
have  both  certified  as  legal  investments  for  California  Savings  Ban\s 

Denominations  $500  and  $1000 


Save  writing  a  letter  for  additional  information  by  placing 
your  name  and  address  here: 


Name    . 
Address 


Cyrus  Peirce&  Company  i 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

433  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


SEATTLE     = 
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It  Might  Have  Happened  to  You. 

Mr. -Dawson  would  have  done  better  to  have 
limited  his  study  of  after-war  conditions  to 
Poland — or  at  least  to  have  given  them  first. 
One  would  not  then  be  in  an  antagonistic  atti- 
tude by  the  time  he  reached  the  pitiable  con- 
dition of  the  buffer  state.  As  it  is,  this  latest 
contribution  to  the  study  of  international  re- 
lations is  a  plea  for  Mittel-Europa.  "It  Might 
Have  Happened  to  You"  is  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  war-stricken  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Poland,  hut  particularly  of  Austria  and 
Hungary. 

We  are  told  in  a  good  many  ways  that  we 


should  play  the  good  Samaritan  in  Austria  and 
Hungary,  and  finally  flatly  informed  that  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  depends  on  our 
resuscitating  Germany!  The  hypothetical  re- 
joinder that  that  would  be  less  likely  to  pre- 
vent war  than  to  produce  it  is  met  with  the 
rebuttal  that  the  German  temperament  has 
changed — that  the  youth  of  Prussia  is  desir- 
ous only  of  setting  a  nobly  pacific  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  blood-thirsty  world.  One  tries 
to  imagine  the  charity  with  which  the  youth 
of  America  would  regard  the  Prussian  states 
if  they  had  been  victorious,  but  one's  im- 
agination is  not  equal  to  the  strain.  How- 
ever, the  Germanic  races  may  be  more  mag- 
nanimous ! 


13  POWEU   ST. 

Heaj-    Tt\**ferf    St. 

t0 


136    OTARRELL  ST. 

Opposite     ©rpKemto     Tfeeitre. 

Courteously    Serves  it?  paircm?   with,    §ood  foocC 
it  moderate  prices  in  pleasant  surroundings  and  wrtfi  excellent  ttuisic 


CONSOLIDATED  VIRGINIA 


A  MINE  WITH  A  PHENOMENAL  PAST 

—  and  — 

AN  EQUALLY  PROMISING  FUTURE 


Latest  official  reports  from  mine  show  new 
bonanza  finds  above  1650  foot  level  are  proving 
up  in  wonderful  fashion  with  limits  of  ore 
bodies  yet  to  be  determined. 

Work  on  the  East  and  Hardy  veins  toward  the 
junction  with  the  Comstock  Lode  is  progress- 
ing satisfactorily  where  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  there  will  be  found  bonanza  deposits. 

The  mine  being  electrically  equipped  through- 
out, enough  commercial  ore  broken  to  supply 
mill  for  year,  tons  of  ore  blocked  out  and  new 
high  grade  discoveries  being  made  make  this 
stock  an  attractive  investment. 

I  am  authorized  by  the  mine  management  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  stockholders,  engineers 
and  the  interested  public  to  inspect  this  property. 

I  strongly  advise  the  purchase  of  this  stock. 


Full  information  gratis  upon  request 

FREDERIC  VINCENT 

Member  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange 

235  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Phone  Douglas  4075 


Granted  Mr.  Dawson's  facts,  why  does  he 
not  go  further  and  tell  us  the  conditions  in 
Prussia  proper?  They  would  be  interesting, 
especially  in  contrast  to  Polish  conditions — 
poor,  martyred  Poland,  treacherously  voted 
against  in  her  own  plebiscite  by  Germans. 
Commerce  and  manufacture,  no  doubt,  are 
more  or  less  at  a  standstill  in  Germany,  as 
they  are  everywhere.  But  Prussian  agri- 
culture, mines,  and  machinery  have  not  been 
ruined-— unless  her  own  Bolsheviks  have 
ruined  them — as  those  of  practically  every 
other  Continental  country  have  been.  There 
should  be  as  much  potential  wealth  in  Ger- 
many as  in  any  of  the  Allied  states.  The  au- 
thor should  take  his  appeal  to  the  newly 
enlightened  youth    of   Berlin. 

No,  we  do  not  like  Mr.  Dawson's  attitude. 
Certainly  the  Allied  states  should  give  Ger- 
many a  square  deal.  And  no  one — not  our 
most  idealistic  patriot — can  have  a  word  of 
defense  for  the  peace  treaty  as  it  is  in  prac- 
tice in  Europe  today.  But  surely  it  is  too 
recently  after  the  war  for  the  anti-Germanic 
world  to  beat  its  breast  and  wail  "mea  culpa." 
Have  we.  after  all,  done  Germany  such  an 
outrageous  wrong  by  fighting  her  fairly  till 
she  was  beaten?  "It  Might  Have  Happened 
to  You"'  almost  convinces  one  that  we  have. 
And  the  hypothetical  Man  from  Mars  would 
certainly  think  we  had  been  the  aggressors. 
No  !  !  Let  us  help  Germany  to  her  feet,  for 
the  sake  of  the  economic  world  as  well  as 
sweet  charity,  but  let  us  not  he  sentimental 
about  it. — R.  G. 

It  Might  Have  Happened  to  You.  By 
Coningsby  Dawson.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.  

Sweet  Stranger. 

Berta  Ruck  writes  charming  extravagance, 
and  with  all  the  abandon  of  one  who  has 
cast  off  the  shackles  of  probability.  This  is 
a  story  of  a  British  officer.  Jim,  and  his  sister, 
who  find  themselves  silting  opposite  a  beau- 
tiful American  girl  in  a  London  "tube"  train. 
The  fair  one  has  .'.  necklace  of  jade  beads 
which  she  accidentally  breaks,  and  although 
the  beads  are  recovered  a  little  jade  god 
pendant  has  disappeared.  After  the  Ameri- 
can girl  has  left  the  train  the  pendant  is 
found  in  the  cuff  of  Jim's  trousers.  Diplo- 
matic negotiations  are  established  by  mean? 
of  an  advertisement,  but  Jim,  with  an  eye  to 
the  future,  keeps  the  pendant  and  buys  -i 
duplicate,  which  he  sends  to  the  girl,  but  his 
efforts  to  meet  her  are  frustrated  by  the  fact 
that  she  is  sailing  for  America  on  the  same 
day. 

But  Jim  is  not  discouraged.  He  and  his 
sister  follow  on  the  first  steamer,  but  only  to 
discover  that  America  is  a  large  country  con- 
taining a  great  many  people.  And  here  the 
probabilities  of  the  story  spread  their  wings 
and  take  flight.  Jim  arranges  for  an  an- 
nouncement to  appear  on  motion-picture 
screens  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  country 
asking  "Cousin  America"  to  communicate 
with  "British  officer."  The  trail  is  presently 
found  and  we  know  at  once  that  the  quarry 
will  be  run  to  earth  after  the  requisite  twist- 
ings  and  turnings.  Incidentally  a  suitor  is 
found  also  for  Jim's  sister,  so  that  every- 
thing ends  in  a  perfectly  lovely  way. 

Sweet  Stranger.  By  Berta  Ruck.  New  York: 
Dodd,   Mead   &  Co. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Tte  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company  has  published 
"The  Shepherd  in  the  Distance,"  a  pantomime 
in  three  scenes,  by  Holland  Hudson,  as  first 
produce  by  the  Washington  Square  Players 
at  the   Bandbox  Theatre,   New  York. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  .  published 
"Krilotif's  Fables,"  translated  from  the  Rus- 
sian into  English  in  the  original  metres  by  C 
Fillingham  Coxwcll,  M.  D.  Kriloff  wrote  201 
fables,  of  which  eighty-six  are  here  included. 
Price,  $2. 

Readers  of  the  New  Republic  will  be  pleas- 
antly familiar  with  the  contributions  of  Mr. 
Francis  Hackett.  Twenty -seven  of  these  es- 
says have  now  been  published  by  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  Inc..  under  the  title  of  "The  In- 
visible  Censor."      Price,    $2. 

Among  the  latest  of  the  now  innumerable 
volumes  of  alleged  communications  with  the 
dead  is  "The  Earthen  Vessel,"  by  Pamela 
Glenconner,  published  by  the  John  Lane  Com- 
pany (price  $1.50).  Most  of  these  writers 
seem  to  be  wholly  unfamiliar  with  psychology 
and  innocent  of  all  appreciation  for  the  value 
of  evidence. 

"Principles  of  Freedom,"  by  Terence  Mac- 
Swiney  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2),  is  not,  as 
one  might  expect,  a  political  plea,  but  a 
general  and  ruminative  consideration  of  gov- 
ernment in  general,  with  a  glance  at  mili- 
tarism and  other  questions  of  the  day.  The 
literary  style  is  excellent. 

"Peggy  Stewart.  Navy  Girl."  is  the  general 
heading  for  a  series  through  which  the  vari- 
ous experiences  and  adventures  of  the  heroine 
will  be  followed.  The  first  volume  is  entitled 
"Peggy  Stewart  at  Home,"  and  now  comes 
the  second  volume,  "Peggy  Stewart  at 
School."  The  author  is  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson 
and  the  publishers  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-band  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JP  YOU  ARE  A  REAL 
H        BOOK-LOVER 

A  M,  Spend  a  pieman  I  hour  in  the  real  "Old 

Book  Shoo"  m  2  TILLMAN  PLACE. 

OFF  GRANT  AVENUE-below  Suttei.  1]  Rue 

Old  Book,  Bought,  Sold  and  Hunted  For  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (foimetly  of  the  White  Hoiue) 


JOHN   HOWELL 

IMPORTER     BOOKS     PUBLISHER 

LIBRARIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

328 

POST  STREET     :     Union  Square 

Sutter  3268 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Newbegin's 

BOOK  SELLERS    ::    RARE  EDITIONS 

Libraries  Bought  and  Sold 

358  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

Opposite  Union  Square 


Can  You  Write  a  Scenario  ? 

We  have  calls  daily  for  Scenario*,  Short  Stories 

Send  us  your  manuscripts  for  reading  and  re- 
vision, and  rtgardiDg  sale.  NO  8CHOOL.  De- 
tails on  Request. 

Writers'  Service  Bureau 

719  Hearst  Building         -  -        San  Francisco 


War  Widows  Remarrying. 
British  war  widows  are  remarrying  so 
rapidly  that  the  chancellor,  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, expects  to  be  able  to  reduce  pensions 
appropriations  in  this  year's  budget  by  £10,- 
000,000  sterling.  This,  however,  is  only  one 
of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  anticipated 
reduction,  but  it  is  stated  that  thousands  of 
women  made  widows  by  the  war  have  again 
become  wives  and  thus  automatically  taken 
their  names  off  the  pension  list.  The  pen- 
sions granted  to  widows  of  soldiers  who  died 
in  active  service  are  withdrawn  when  the 
widows   remarry. 


The  British  India  natives'  religious  scruple 
against  killing  any  living  creature,  even  a  ven- 
omous refltile,  is  a  potent  cause  of  the  high 
mortality  in  that  country  each  year  from  the 
attacks  of  serpents  and  wild  beasts. 


-^m 


toff-   bOOKSandART  "^ 

PAVL  ELDERS 


COAST    BANKER 

576  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
is  the  financial  paper  of  the  western  third 
of  the  United  States.  Subscription  price, 
$10.00  per  year.  Sample  copies  furnished 
free  of  charge  on  application.  Address  Cir- 
culation  Manager. 


The  School  for  Boys 
PIEDMONT  ACADEMY 

FINEST  SCHOOL  ON  COAST 
BOARDING    AND     DAY 

Piedmont,  California 


Press  Clippings 

Are   money-makers   for   Contractors,   Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S    PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Douglas  5119  121  Second  Street 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Social  Scandinavia  in  the  Viking  Age. 
"Social  Scandinavia  in  the  Viking  Age" 
was  evidently  written  to  re-create  the  Viking 
age,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  only  anti- 
quarians and  kindred  souls  of  equally  zealous 
imaginations  will  derive  so  happy  a  result 
from  reading  the  book.  Unfortunately  for 
the  purposes  of  reconstruction,  the  author  has 
succumbed  to  detail.  That  is  to  say,  her  book 
represents  a  collection  of  minutely  detailed 
sketches,  from  which  one  illuminating  paint- 
ing is  to  be  executed,  fusing  all  the  mere  in- 
formation of  the  studies,  and  supplying  the 
form  and  contrast  that  they  lack.  As  it 
stands,  "Social  Scandinavia  in  the  Viking 
Age"  is  an  accurate  study,  but  not  an  artistic 
composition.  It  resembles  the  sort  of  la- 
borious research  that  is  characteristic  of 
theses   for  university   degrees. 

As  a  source-book  of  early  Scandinavian 
lore  Dr.  Williams'  book  is  certainly  valuable. 
Her  treatment  is  in  fact  more  encyclopaedic 
than  artistic.  With  the  aid  of  the  index  one 
can  run  down  any  debatable  point  of  Viking 
life  from  keys  to  commerce.  And  the  au- 
thor's facts  are  well  supported  by  a  truly 
exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

However,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
same  amount  of  antiquarian  erudition  could 
not  be  combined  with  a  more  impressionistic 
treatment.  One  is  reminded  of  Michelet's  al- 
leged superiority  to  other  historians  of  the 
French.  "He  is  not  so  accurate  as  some,"  a 
French  student  of  history  will  tell  you,  "but 
he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  past."  That  is 
what  Dr.  Wiliams  has  not  caught — "the  spirit 
of  the  past." — R.  G. 

Social  Scandinavia  is  the  Viking  Ace.  By 
Mary  Wilhelmine  Williams.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
mil  Ian    Company;    $6. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Mrs.  Gene  Stratton-Porter  writes  her  pub- 
lishers, Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  that  she  is  at 
work  on  a  new  book,  a  novel  of  the  outdoors 
with  its  setting  in  California.  Mrs.  Porter 
has  found  and  identified  all  but  ninety-three 
of  the  botanical  specimens  listed  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Edmund  Gosse,  the  distinguished  English 
critic  and  poet,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
figures  of  the,  American  spring  literary  season. 
Mr.  Gosse  appears  as  the  author  of  "Books 
on  the  Table,"  which  will  be  issued  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  in  ah  American  edition. 

The  long-expected  volumes  by  Lord  Eryce 
were  published  on  April  5th.  "Modern 
Democracies"  has  been  heralded  as  the  most 
important  work  on  government  of  this  de- 
cade. Lord  Bryce  has  had  it  in  mind  for 
some  years,  and  just  before  the  war  he 
visited  the  most  important  countries  run  by 
democratic  institutions  in  the  world,  the 
United  States,  Australia,  etc.  He  concluded 
his  travels  in  July,  1914,  and  this  book  pre- 
sents a  general  view  of  both  earlier  and  later 
types  of  democracy. 

Paul  Van  Dyke,  professor  of  history  in 
Princeton  University,  has  just  completed  a 
biography  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  Queen  of 
France,  which  work  represents  fifteen  years' 
labor  and  which  will  soon  be  published  by 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Life  of  Whitelaw  Reid.  By  Royal  Cor- 
tissoz.  In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons. 

Biography. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Oriental  Rugs.  By 
Dr.  G.  Griffin  Lewis.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott    Company. 

New  edition,  with  thirty-two  illustrations  in 
color,  ninety-two  in  doubletone,  seventy  designs  in 
line,  chart  and   map. 

The  Earthen  Vessel.      By  Pamela   Glenconner. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50. 
"Spirit   messages." 

Creole   Families   of   New    Orleans.      By   Grace 
King.      New   York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $6. 
With    illustrations. 

Hell's  Hatches.     By  Lewis  R.   Freeman.      New 
York:    Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 
A  novel. 

The  Ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York.  By  Clarence 
E.  Miner,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public   Law. 

As    It    Was    in    the    Beginning.       By    Arthur 
Train.      New  York:  The   Macraiilan  Company. 
A  novel. 

The    Crooked    House.       By    Brandon    Fleming. 
New  York:  Edward  J.   Clode. 
A  detective  story. 


A  Diplomat  in  Japan.     By  the 

Right  Hon.   Sir 

SUCCESS    IN    LIFE 

AS  TAUGHT  BY 

Prof.  LINCH,  M.  P. 

FREE    LECTURE. LESSON 

April  17  at  8  p.m. 
414  MASON  ST.    :    ST.  FRANCIS  HALL 

Native  Sons  Building 

Ernest    Satow,    G.    C.    M.    G.,    LL.    D.,    D.    C.    L. 

Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 

The  inner  history  of  Japan's  critical  years  when 
the    ports    were    opened. 

Timber    Wolves.       By    Bernard    Crcnin.       New 
York :    The    Macmillan    Company. 
A  novel. 

Val    of    Paradise.      By    Vingie    E.    Roe.      New 
York:    Dodd,    Mead   &  Co. 
A  novel. 

A    Courageous    Marriage.      By   Marguerite    Bry- 
ant.    New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 


Rosa    Mundi.      By    Ethel    M.    Dell.      New    York: 
G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
Short  stories. 

As    the    Larks    Rise.      By    Theodosia    Garrison. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Ships    in    Harbor.      By    David    Morton.      New 
York :    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The   House    in    Queen    Anne    Square.      By    \V. 
D.   Lyell.      New  York:    G.    P.    Putnam's  Sons.   * 
A  detective  story. 

Sallust.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$2.25. 

With  an  English  translation  by  J.  C.  Rolfe. 
Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

They  Went.  By  Norman  Douglas.  New  York: 
Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 


Companions.     By  C.  H.  Donald,  F.  Z.   S.     New 
York:   John   Lane   Company;    $2. 
"Feathered,    furred,    and    scaled." 

The  Institlttio  Oratoria  of  Quintilian.  In 
four  volumes.  Volume  I.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons;    $2.25. 

With  an  English  translation  by  H.  E.  Butler, 
M.  A.     Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

Heroditus.  In  four  volumes.  Books  I  and  II. 
New  York:   G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons;    $2.25. 

With  an  English  translation  by  A.  D.  Godley. 
Issued  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library. 

A    Bill  of  Divorcement.      By   Clemence   Dane. 
New   York:    The   Macmillan    Company;    $2. 
A  drama. 

The  Working  Forces  in  Japanese  Politics. 
By  Uichi  Iwasaki.  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Columbia 
University. 

A  brief  account  of  politcal  conflicts,  1867-1920. 
Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Pub- 
lic  Law. 

Shadows.  By  Alma  Newton.  New  York:  John 
Lane   Company. 

"A  series  of  soul    impressions." 

Topee  and  Turban.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  H. 
A.  Newell,  I.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S.  New  York:  John 
Lane    Company ;    $5. 

Here  and  there  in  India. 

Mayfair  to  Moscow.  New  York:  Boni  &  Live- 
right. 

Clare    Sheridan's    diary. 

The  Hall  and  the  Grange.  By  Archibald  Mar- 
shall.    New  York:   Dodd,   Mead  &  Co. 

Issued  in  the  Novels  of  Archibald   Marshall. 

Plato,  Theaetetus,  Sophist.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons;    $2.25. 

With  an  English  translation  by  H.  N.  F«wler. 
Issued    in    the  Loeb    Classical   Library. 


Italy  the  Home  of  Quakes. 

Italy's  latest  disastrous  earthquake  has 
visited  a  district  that  usually  suffers  only 
minor  tremors  put  into  motion  by  the  vol- 
canic disturbances  of  Mounts  Vesuvius  and 
Etna.  That  these  exceedingly  active  vol- 
canoes are  extending  their  fields  of  violence 
seems  assured  from  the  fact  that  Vesuvius  is 
located  well  down  within  the  instep  of  the 
Italian  "boot."  while  Etna  is  still  further 
south  on  the  island  of  Sicily,  just  across  the 
narrow  straits  of  Messina  from  the  extreme 
end  of  the  toe. 

These  last  shocks  confined  themselves  al- 
most entirely  to  Northern  Italy,  extending 
from  Florence,  the  southernmost  victim  of 
the  quakes,  to  Milan  on  the  north.  But  the 
disturbances  at  Milan  were  more  or  less  mild, 
the  great  undulations  being  between  Florence 
and  Modena,  which  is  about  half-way  between 
Florence  and  Milan. 

Southern  Italy  has  been  visited  by  nu- 
merous disastrous  earthquakes,  the  first  of 
which  there  is  any  reliable  record  occurring 
at  Catania,  Sicily,  in  the  year  1157,  when 
15,000  people  lost  their  lives.  In  1456  there 
were  severe  shocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples, 
statistics  of  that  day  allotting  a  total  of 
40,000  persons  to  its  toll  of  human  life,  while 
Sicily  was  again  the  victim  of  nature's  wrath 
in  tne  year  1693,  when  the  huge  total  of 
100,000  inhabitants  paid  the  penalty  for  living 
so  close  to  Mounts  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  Great 
tidal  waves  washed  in  over  the  low  shores  of 
the  island  and  added  materially  to  both  life 
and  property  loss  on  this  occasion.  Aquila 
furnished  the  ground  for  the  next  momentous 
quake,  with  a  loss  of  5000,  which  seems  quite- 
small  when  compared  with  previously  re- 
corded catastrophes. 


Blanket-iike  strips  of  asphalt  twenty-five  to 
fifty  feet  in  length  and  varying  in  thickness 
up  to  several  feet  have  been  cast  up  aiong 
several  miles  of  the  Quintana  beach  in  Texas. 
The  beach  for  a  long  distance  has  taken  on 
the   characteristics   of  a  motor  speedway. 


Chines*  Princess  Discovered  Silk. 

Once  upon  a  time — 4983  years  ago,  to  be 
exact — a  fourteen-year-old  Chinese  empress 
named  Si-Ling  Chi  observed  a  little  worm 
busily  spinning  fibre  on  the  leaves  of  a  white 
mulberry  tree.  After  she  had  watched  this  fas- 
cinating process  until  her  curiosity  was  satis- 
fied she  began  to  exercise  her  ingenuity  by 
trying  to  gather  up  and  reel  the  fibre. 

Soon  she  made  a  demonstration  to  the 
ladies  of  her  court  and  interested  them  in  this 
new  and  absorbing  amusement.  Together  the 
empress  and  her  court  ladies  busied  them- 
selves with  the  task  of  weaving  this  fibre 
into  fabrics  and  embroidering  with  it.  The 
results   delighted   them. 

So  far  the  emperor  looked  upon  this  ab- 
sorbing hobby  of  his  little  consort  with  tol- 
erant amusement.  To  him  and  to  the  wise 
men  of  his  court  it  was  only  a  pretty  game  for 
foolish  women.  But  one  day  he  was  startled 
out  of  his  indifference  when  Si-Ling  Chi  pre- 
sented him  with  a  beautiful  ceremonial  gar- 
ment made  from  the  worm's  fibre.  A  garment 
of  such  dazzling  sheen  had  never  before  been 
seen  at  the  court  of  China,  and  from  then 
on  it  became  the  fashion  for  all  members  of 
the  court  to  wear  clothes  made  of  this  won- 
derful new   fabric. 

In  this  way  the  wearing  of  silk  became  the 
fashion  throughout  all  China.  The  culture  of 
silk  became  a  national  industry.  China  grew 
rich  through  the  export  of  silken  fabrics  to 
India,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  other  parts  of  Asia. 
So   valuable   was  this  industry   to   China   that 


it  preserved  the  secret  of  silk  culture  with 
jealous  care  and  death  was  the  penalty  de- 
creed for  anybody  found  taking  or  sending 
out  of  China  the  silkworm,  its  eggs  or  the 
seed  of  the  white  mulberry  tree.  And  for 
centuries  neighboring  countries  sought  vainly 
to  obtain  from  China  the  secret  of  silk. 

But  about  350  B.  C,  however,  there  came 
into  China  a  prince  of  India  who  won  the 
love  of  a  Chinese  princess.  Together  they 
eloped  into  India,  and  the  princess  in  order 
that  she  might  be  able  to  enjoy  her  familiar 
occupation  in  her  new  home,  carried  with  her 
some  silkworm  eggs  and  seeds  of  the  white 
mulberry  tree.  She  smuggled  them  through 
by  concealing  them  in  her  sandals.  Not  long 
afterward  she  disappeared  mysteriously  from 
her  husband's  palace  and  was  never  heard  of 
again,  but  the  secret  she  brought  with  her  re- 
mained in  India,  and  soon  the  courts  of  the 
rajahs  were  alive  with  vari-colored  silken 
costumes. 


Farmers  of  New  Zealand  are  complaining 
of  the  depredations  of  the  Tasmanian  opos- 
sums which  were  brought  to  New  Zealand  and 
released  in  bush  areas.  They  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  harmless,  living  quietly  in  for- 
ests, but  they  have  multiplied  exceedingly  and 
are  raiding  orchards  and  fields. 


Wages  of  the  native  placer  miners  and 
washers  in  the  Tigui  region  in  Colombia 
average   from  25   cents  to  $1  a  «day. 


What  Makes  the 
Best  Investment? 

Always  it  has  been  conceded  that  the  security  was  best  which 
combined  in  the  greatest  degree  the  following  virtues: 

SAFETY  OF  PRINCIPAL,  LARGE  INCOME  RE- 
TURN, QUICK  CASH  CONVERTIBILITY. 

For  years  corporations,  municipalities,  and  other  well-known 
utilities  have  been  competing  for  public  favor,  with  success  measured 
by  their  ability  to  show  investors  these  qualities.  The  buying  public 
has  come  to  expect  just  so  much. 

And  Now ---They  Get  More! 

A  security  protected  by  three  dollars  be- 
hind every  dollar  invested. 

Dividends  participating  to  12  per  cent., 
and  with  a  record  of  8  per  cent,  and  over 
since  1909. 

Stock  on  which  banks  have  loaned  up  to 
80  per  cent.,  and  which  any  investor  desiring 
to  sell  has  been  able  to  cash  at  par  on  30 
days'  notice. 

Reid  Bros.,  Inc.,  is  able  to  show  this  record,  because  it  is  the 
pioneer  and  the  largest  company  in  a  field  that  business  men  are 
now   realizing  is  without  equal. 

Reid  Bros.,  Inc.,  is  the  largest  hospital  supply  manufacturing 
company  in  the  world.  Its  business  grew  from  a  few  thousand  to  a 
million  dollars  in  twelve  years.  This  business  is  the  most  stable  on 
earth.  It  is  unaffected  by  booms  and  depressions.  Credit  losses  are 
almost  unknown. 

And  the  market  is  tremendous — last  year  America's  8000  hospitals 
purchased  supplies  exceeding  a  billion  dollars,  almost  equaling  the 
automobile  industry.  Reid  Bros.'  goods  are  standard  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  are  shipped  to  eighty-three  foreign  countries. 

Stack  is  $100  a  share,  par.  Three-fourths  of  the  issue  recently 
placed  on  the  market  has  been  subscribed.  The  history  of  Reid  Bros, 
is  one  of  the  most  absorbing  business  romances  ever  written.  For  full 
particulars  about  the  most  interesting  investment  opportunity  in 
twenty  years,  place  your  name  and  address  on  attached  coupon  and 
mail. 

Kindly  give  me  further  information  about  investment  advertised. 

NAME ' 

ADDRESS 

Reid  Bros.,  Inc.  91-99  Drumm  St.,  S.  I 


San  Francisco 

A-7 


Seattle 


Vancouver 


T. 
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GRANDEST  GRAND  OPERA. 

How  cheering  was  our  first  view  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Exposition  Auditorium  on  the 
opening  night  of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera 
Company !  By  means  of  a  vast  tent  drapery 
depending  from  the  ceiling  and  colossal,  hand- 
somely painted  hangings  masking  the  cold, 
ugly  walls  and  shutting  off  the  useless  spaces, 
we  saw  the  really  imposing  interior  of  a  huge 
opera-house  auditorium,  its  prevailing  color  a 
sort  of  aqua-marine  blue  shading  off  into 
various  rich  dependencies  of  color,  and  the 
richly  painted  proscenium  arch  framing  a 
stage  of  noble  proportions. 

So  vast  are  the  proportions  of  the  Au- 
ditorium that  we  scarcely  realized  how  large 
the  stage  is  until  the  curtain  went  up,  and  we 
then  saw,  by  the  imposing  effect  the  scenic 
artist  had  gained  in  the  massed  treatment  of 
his  figures,  how  ample  are  the  width  and 
depth  that  he  has  to  aid  him  in  his  task. 

By  the  smoothness  with  which  the  scenic 
part  of  the  performance  went  it  is  apparent 
that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  careful  meas- 
uring, and  while  there  must  have  been  many 
difficulties  to  overcome,  certainly  the  artist 
rose  to  meet  them  with  unfailing  inspiration. 

I  have  never  before  seen  a  palace  so  truly 
palatial  as  that  in  the  second  act  in  which 
the  ruler  of  Cyprus  and  Desdemona,  his  fair 
bride,  were  lodged.  The  only  furniture  em- 
ployed, as  I  remember,  in  the  second  act  set 
was  the  usual  conventional  carved  table  and 
throne-like  chair.  But  the  artist  had  gained 
his  effects  by  the  embossed  surface  and  the 
rich  coloring  of  the  interior,  and,  above  all, 
by  the  magnificent  spacious  effect  of  the 
pleasure  gardens,  upon  which  the  imposing 
doorway  of  the  palace  hall  directly  opened. 

Stretching  back  to  a  considerable  distance 
was  the  actual,  physical  stage  depth,  its  ap- 
pearance of  regal  size  greatly  added  to  by  the 
drop  representing  the  formal  yet  smiling 
beauties  of  a  sun-drenched  Italian  garden. 
The  unusually  ample  space  in  the  middle 
ground,  banked  by  flowery  growths  and  set 
off  by  suggestions  of  shrubbery,  was  utilized 
by  the  artist  for  magnificently  picturesque  ef- 
fects, as  the  richly-clad  groups  came  and  went 
over   the   luminously   green   lawn. 

It  was  a  lovely  scene  from  the  land  of 
;poesy,  a  scene  in  which  fair  ladies  and  gal- 
lant men  were  seen,  living  the  festal  life  that 
we  see  depicted  on  ancient  tapestries. 

"Otello,"  the  superb  culmination  of  Verdi's 
ripened  genius,  is  an  opera  that  we  too  rarely 
see.  The  average  grand-opera  tenor  scarcely 
dares  to  trust  his  costly  notes  to  its  immense 
exactions.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
works  in  the  entire  operatic  galaxy,  and  on 
Monday  night  it  had  a  representation  com- 
mensurate  with   its  merit. 

The  first  act,  it  will  be  remembered,  repre- 
sents the  storm  that,  we  later  realize,  is  a 
sinister  augury  of  the  dark  tempest  that  was 
to  break  over  the  newly-wedded  lives.  Both 
the  orchestral  and  the  vocal  score  of  this  act 
include  remarkably  eloquent  treatment  of  the 
wild  agitation  of  the  Cyprian  townsfolk  when 
the  storm  breaks  over  the  island,  of  then- 
fervent  prayer  for  the  safety  of  those  out  on 
the  storm-beaten  waters,  and  of  their  joy  over 
the  safe  deliverance  of  the  new  arrivals;  all 
splendidly  rendered  by  a  very  large  chorus. 

Then,  as  the  music  changes,  normal  life  re- 
sumes its  sway,  the  score  chatters  with  the 
chattering  people,  and  as  the  crowds  melt 
away  in  the  wonderfully  deceptive  evening 
sky  traversed  by  little  fleecy  clouds  a  star  or 
two   twinkles  peacefully. 

As  to  the  individual  singers  who  played 
their  parts  in  these  monumental  roles,  Charles 
Marshall  and  Giacomo  Rimini  are  singers 
magnificently  up   to  the   demands   made  upon 
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them.  Both  are  men  of  considerable  size  and 
splendid  stage  presence,  both  have  voices  of 
tremendous  scope,  yet  of  smooth  and  richly 
mellow  sonority,  both  are  masters,  not  only 
of  histrionic,  but  of  grand  operatic  expression. 

San  Francisco,  I  should  judge,  in  listening 
to  this  pair  of  singers  vocally  render  the 
long  complication  of  Iago's  malignant  envy 
and  Satanic  intrigue  and  the  credulity  and 
despair  and  agonized  revolt  of  a  proud,  noble, 
unsuspicious  nature,  have  probably  seen  grand 
opera  in  its  finest  flower.  For  in  the  story 
of  the  opera  Arrigo  Boito  has  shown  himself 
fully  worthy  of  the  Shakespearean  fountain 
of  inspiration  upon  which  he  drew,  and  his 
libretto  is  a  masterpiece  of  pictorial  and 
dramatic  arrangement  of  the  great,  the  mov- 
ing story. 

Rosa  Raisa  gave  a  highly  satisfying  dra- 
matic representation  of  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
the  vocal  part  being  presented  in  a  fine  and 
ample  dramatic  soprano  of  great  beauty  of 
intonation,  and  with  more  than  usual  strength 
and  volume.  How  exquisitely  this  ringing 
volume  could  be  subdued  to  the  gentle  ex- 
pression of  submissive  resignation  to  despair 
we  did  not  guess  until  we  heard  the  singer 
through  the  long  and  exacting  last-act  scene 
preceding  the  death  of  Desdemona. 

In  this  scene  Raisa  rose  both  dramatically 
and  vocally  to  its  fullest  exactions.  The  last 
act  of  "Otello"  is  one  of  the  most  moving 
in  all  the  domain  of  opera.  So  immense  yet 
hopeless  was  our  compassion  as  we  watched 
the  gentle  victim  resign  herself  to  the  sacri- 
fice that  the  intrinsic  artificiality  of  opera 
seemed  to  fall  away.  And  as  the  orchestra 
wove  its  mist  of  sorrow  and  the  foreboding 
of  tragedy  yet  to  come,  and  the  sweet  singer 
poured'  forth  in  plaintive  flow  Desdemona's 
farewell  to  life  and  youth  and  love,  the  voice 
diminished  to  a  mere  thread  of  crystal;  the 
failing  utterance  of  one  in  whom  love  sur- 
vives though  hope  is  dead. 

A  wonderful,  wonderful  act,  and  so  su- 
premely the  expression  of  those  mingled  emo- 
tions of  the  sorrowful  resignation  of  the  vic- 
tim, the  mighty  despair  and  iron  determina- 
tion of  the  executioner,  that  these  operatic 
figures  became  human  to  us  and  our  hearts 
were  wrung  with  a  perception  of  their  un- 
mitagable  woe. 

The  performance,  as  a  whole,  offers  so  little 
opportunity  for  blame,  so  much  for  praise, 
that  we  tasted  our  enjoyment  of  it  as  a  whole. 
There  was  something  superb  and  monumental 
about  it.  The  immense  auditorium  appearing 
at  its  best,  representatives  of  the  most 
cultured  taste  in  San  Francisco — for  the  scale 
of  prices  include  opportunity  for  all  to  go — 
grouped  in  massed  thousands  in  front,  the 
broad  and  lofty  stage  filled  with  what  seemed 
living  pictures  of  masterpieces  of  Italian  art, 
the  noble,  sonorous  voices,  the  sombre,  yet 
pictorially  lovely  unfolding  of  the  tragedy, 
and  equal  to  the  rest  yet  nobly  subservient 
to  the  living  drama,  the  glorious  tide  of  or- 
chestral music  that,  under  the  fine  leadership 
of  Pietro  Cimini,  surged  like  a  tonal  sea, 
with  its  harmonic  under  and  overtones  of  in- 
terpretive significance;  a  wonderful  exempli- 
fication of  how  genius  could,  in  the  old  age 
of  its  possessor,  bend  itself  to  the  newer 
musical  exactions,  and  with  youthful  pliancy 
make  text  so  conform  to  tone  that  "Otello" 
stands  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
modern  music-drama. 


MESTAYER'S  PROGRAMME. 

At  the  Columbia  Harry  Mestayer  is  still 
being  starred  by  Thomas  Wilkes  in  four  one- 
act  plays,  two  of  which  we  saw  during  the 
memorable  Holbrook  Blinn  engagement  of 
several  years  ago.  During  that  engagement 
Harry  Mestayer  won  particularly  high  praise 
for  his  depiction  of  Ito  Natsumi,  the  subtle 
attache  to  the  Japanese  Legation,  who  had 
won  a  white  girl  for  purposes  of  his  own. 

This  play,  "Hari-Kari,"  is  being  revived, 
and  also  "The  Bride,"  a  bit  of  clever  yet 
vulgar  fluff  which  requires  the  airiest  and 
most  delicate  comedy  to  prevent  from  becom- 
ing rather  too  ranfely  suggestive. 

Mr.  Mestayer  is  least  at  his  best  in  this 
piece — I  don't  believe  he  can  possibly  enjoy 
playing  in  it — but  his  impersonation  of  the 
Japanese  attache  is  extremely  well  done.  The 
play,  which  is  by  Julian  Johnson,  is  a  skilful 
bit  of  tense  drama,  and  the  author  under- 
stands the  art  of  economizing  suggestion  ;  as 
witness  Ito's  costume  when  he  enters.  At 
once  we  know  all;  we  surmised  much  from 
the  girl's  appearance  on  her  first  entrance, 
but  the  apparition  of  the  elegant  visitor  in' 
his  shirt  sleeves,  engaged  in  delicately  tying 
his  cravat,  speaks  volumes. 

The  relations  between  this  pair  are  such  as 
to  cause  us  to  feel  an  unwilling  admiration 
for  the  super-subtle  Oriental  and  a  pitying 
contempt  for  the  girl.  The  end  is  horror; 
and  the  author's  attempt  to  gild  with  the 
gleam  of  patriotism  the  crime  of  the  madly 
incensed  woman  can  not  make  us  swallow  the 
pill.  She  is  to  us  a  renegade  to  her  race, 
sensual,  unchaste,  and  a  murderess. 

Eugene  Walters  wrote  "Friendship"  for 
Harry  Mestayer.  No  doubt  he  had  been  urged 
to  come  it  strong  with  a  shocker,  and  come 
it  stems;  he  did.     But  it  is  a  rancid  strength. 


Mr.  Walters  nearly  burst  his  boiler  in  think- 
ing up  a  play  with  a  punch  to  it — that  is  a 
shocker  punch — but  when  the  play  ends — a 
piece  which  up  to  that  point  had  inspired  us 
with  hope  for  a  helpful  solution  of  a  dismay- 
ing problem — we  looked  at  each  other  in 
amazement  at  the  awful  jolt  Mr.  Walters  had 
administered  to  the  canons  of  good  taste. 
And  neither  Mr.  Walters  nor  Billy's  intoler- 
ably meddling  friends  apparently  realized  the 
total  lack  of  fine  feeling  displayed  in  utilizing 
such  a  motive  for  stage  use.  It  leaves  a  most 
unpleasant  stench  in  the  air,  the  means  used 
to  rescue  Billy  from  an  impossible  marriage. 
Nor  was  it  plausible.  For  in  life,  when  a 
man  persists  in  making  an  ass  of  himself  by 
marrying  a  lady  with  a  loud  smell  in  her  past, 
not  even  super-sentimentalists  such  as  the 
foolish  quartet  interfere  to  prevent  him  from 
earning  the  destiny  he  is  in  the  way  of  de- 
serving. The  play,  though  plausibly  set  forth, 
is  a  mere  bit  of  stage  artifice,  quite  unworthy 
of  Eugene  Walters'  talent,  which,  if  a  little 
rank  in  flavor,  certainly  is  unquestionable. 

"A  Pair  of  White  Gloves"  we  have  already 
seen  well  played  at  the  Orpheum  by  Margaret 
Anglin  and  Frederick  de  Belleville.  Its  effect 
is  somewhat  lessened  by  a  second  hearing, 
except  to  those  unfamiliar  with  it,  because 
of  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  surprises  de- 
veloped. However,  John  H.  Elliott,  who, 
like  Harry  Mestayer,  gave  in  "Friendship"  a 
very  natural  impersonation  in  a  false  atmos- 
phere, was  excellent  as  the  ruthless  and  cruel 
old  Russian  voluptuary. 

Miss  Ruth  Hammond  we  recall  as  the 
former  ingenue  with  the  Maitland  players 
when  they  held  forth  at  the  St.  Francis. 
Except  in  respect  to  prettiness  Miss  Ham- 
mond has  not  developed  much  since  that  time, 
although,  oddly  enough,  her  best  moment  was 
during  the  "Hari-Kari"  murder.  In  spite  of 
her  blonde,  ingenue  prettiness  she  does  not 
shine  in  the  light  give  and  take  of  moments 
of  stage  frivolity. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  is  because  we  have 
been  hearing,  in  our  little  theatres,  so  many 
plays  whose  ethics  and  whose  taste  are 
equally  irreproachable,  but  certainly  the  San 
Francisco  public  seems  to  have  lost  its  taste 
for  the  Grand  Guignol  shocker.  However, 
something  different  is  promised  us  for  the 
final  week,  and  we  can  but  hope  that  Mr. 
Mestayer  is  preparing  a  play  that  is  worthy 
his  very  considerable  abilities.  For  I  am  in- 
clined to  consider  that  it  was,  to  those  who 
enjoyed  with  such  keen  appreciation  the  Ib- 
sen play,  a  good  deal  of  a  come-down  from 
"The  Wild  Duck"  to  the  plays  just  described. 

To  those,  however,  to  whom  the  bizarre, 
the  risque,  or  the  horrible  appeal  the  acting 
of  Mr.  Mestayer  is  of  such  quality  and  is  so 
well  reinforced  by  that  of  Mr.  Elliott — one  or 
two  of  the  excellent  men  actors  having  dis- 
appeared with  "The  Wild  Duck" — that  they 
will  see  their  favorite  brand  of  drama  under 
favorable   circumstances. 

Miss  Ruth  Hammond,  although  not  an 
actress  of  matured  power,  is  intelligent,  and 
responds  with  emotional  fury  when  the  de- 
mand is  made,  and  the  young  lady  is  suf- 
ficiently delectable  in  appearance  to  suggest 
the  sensuous  siren. 


THE  PLAYERS  THEATRE. 

"I  am  a  stranger  in  town,"  said  an  in- 
terested auditor  at  the  Players  Theatre, 
"staying  at  a  downtown  hotel,  where  I  saw 
the  advertisement  of  this  performance.  I 
didn't  know  until  I  got  here  that  it  was  a 
'little  theatre.'  Would  you  mind  telling  me 
about  it  ?  It  seems,  somehow,  to  have  an 
intimate  and  interesting  atmosphere  of  its 
own,  quite  different  from  that  of  the  regular 
downtown  theatres." 

So,  nothing  loth,  I  launched  into  as  com- 
plete a  recital  as  I  could  extemporize  of  the 
history  and  activities  of  the  Players  Theatre, 
which  was,  at  the  beginning,  merely  called  the 
Little  Theatre  because  it  was  the  first  and  at 
that  time  the  only  one  of  its  class. 

Of  course  I  left  some  things  unsaid.  It  is 
not  easy  to  remember  everything  at  once,  but 
in  response  to  the  strange  lady's  question, 
"What  are  the  particular  aims  of  this  the- 
atre ?"  I  could  have  said,  "This  theatre  and 
club  of  players  was  organized  because  /  have 
always  wanted  to  see  acted  Dunsany's  'A 
Night  at  an  Inn,'  and  now,  at  last,  my  wish 
is  granted;  because  thou  wantedst  to  visit  a 
theatre  with  a  particular  and  intimate  atmos- 
phere of  its  own  ;  because  he  loves  to  use  such 
leisure  as  his  day's  occupations  allow  in  such 
literary  and  artistic  pursuits  as  would  make 
some  demand  on  an  otherwise  untaxed  intel- 
lect; because  she,  a  wife  and  a  mother,  yet 
has  that  urge,  combined  with  talent,  to  ex- 
press herself  histrionically  that  a  person  in 
private  life  can  compass  only  by  membership 
in  an  organization  of  this  kind ;  because  it, 
the  public,  which  divides  itself  up  into  theatre- 
going  groups  according  to  its  special  tastes, 
includes  a  class  which  wants  to  see  some 
pieces  rather  choicer  and  of  finer  intellectual 
flavor  than  can  be  seen,  ordinarily  at  least, 
in  the  strictly  commercial  theatres,  pieces 
such  as  Dunsany's  'Tents  of  the  Arab,'  Mase- 
field's  'The  Tragedy  of  Nan'  and  'The  Locked 
Chest,'      Oscar      Wilde's      'Salome,'      Eugene 


O'Neill's  'Emperor  J  ones,'  Tolstoy's  'Fedya,' 
and  the  like." 

This  organization  exists  because  there  are 
young  men  and  women  who  have  art  stand- 
ards of  beauty,  or  truth,  which  are  perhaps 
not  heeded  in  the  commercial  theatres,  but 
which  in  this  little,  local  theatre  have,  flow- 
ered out  in  such  works  as  Charles  Caldwell 
Dobie's  "The  Hidden  Pool,"  Dan  Tetheroh's 
"The  Breaking  of  the  Calm,"  or  Ray  Coyle's 
pictorial  and  decorative  work  in  the  Players 
Theatre. 

Music,  too,  plays  its  part,  and  the  musical 
membership  of  the  club  has  many  times 
demonstrated  musical  gifts  worthy  of  a  public 
hearing  in  the  concerts  and  operettas  that 
have  been  given. 

They  do  not  claim  professional  finish  at 
the  Players.  It  can  not  be  secured  by  players 
who  do  not  give  their  life  to  their  work.  Nor 
are  other  things  perfect ;  this  week's  pro- 
gramme, for  instance,  which  includes  a  piece 
already  seen  as  a  curtain  raiser  to  "Emperor 
Jones." 

A  mistake,  for  two  reasons.  One,  because 
there  have  been  some  grumblings  from 
patrons  who  had  already  paid  their  money  to 
see  "Suppressed  Desires"  on  the  previous  pro- 
gramme. Another,  because  it  was  hard  on 
the  players,  who  are,  of  course,  perfectly 
aware  of  the  fact  just  mentioned. 

The  bill  is  badly  balanced,  also,  in  that  the 
other  two  pieces  contain  only  male  roles.  It 
would  have  been  all  right  for  one,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  lovely  woman — and  her  good  clothes 
— no  doubt  was  missed,  since  it  happened  to 
two  plays  in  succession. 

Mr.  Dobie's  "The  Hidden  Pool"  is  a  poetic 
play — in  spirit,  at  least — the  beautifully  writ- 
ten dialogue  well  expressing  the  dignified 
ceremonialness  characteristic  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  setting  and  costumes  heightening  the 
literary  suggestion  of  something  choice  and 
beautiful.  Dion  Holm  was  cast  for  the  role 
of  the  Emperor,  but  his  illness  necessitated 
the  substitution  of  Carl  Kroenke  for  the  role, 
and  the  three  men — Messrs  Kroenke,  Purring- 
ton,  and  Leonard — gave  a  most  interesting 
and,  vocally,  fine  and  sonorous  reading  to  the 
imposing  imagery  of  the  lines. 

"A  Xight  at  an  Inn"  was  also  given  by  the 
four  principals — Mr.  Weule  in  the  principal 
role,  that  of  "the  toff,"  and  Messrs.  Kroenke, 
Mayerle,  Jr.,  and  McNulty — with  a  consistent 
adherence  to  naturalness  which  made  us  feel 
even  more  deeply  the  fascinating  symbolism 
of  the  play,  a  symbolism  which  conveys,  by 
means  of  the  juxtaposition  of  simple,  sordid 
realism  and  the  wonders  of  the  supernatural, 
how  impossible  it  is  to  ignore  the  soul-stuff 
within  us.  The  hawk-headed  god  summoning 
the  guilty  men  to  their  account  may  stand 
for  the  soul  or  for  that  conscience  which  is 
the  voice  of  the  soul.  But,  however  that  may 
be,  we  felt  an  awed  perception  of  the  unes- 
capable  admonition  of  that  something  in  our 
being,  that  fine  essence  of  the  spirit  which 
had  been  brutally  violated  by  the  theft  of  the 
god's  jewel.  In  other  words  Dunsany  had 
made  us  poignantly  realize  the  presence  of 
that  struggling  divinity  within  us  which  "the 
toff"  had  overlooked. 


LA  GA1TE  FRANCAISE. 


That  deathless  old  Moliere  classic,  "Un 
Medecin  Malgre  Lui,"  was  put  on  at  the  little 
French  theatre  this  week,  and  the  house  cas 
caded  with  laughter.  It  is  the  most  rollick- 
ing and  amusing  of  Moliere's  pieces,  pun- 
farce  without  a  scrap  of  bitterness  in  it.  Mr. 
Ferrier  has  got  his  group  of  players  trained 
in  traditional  lines,  and  the  performance  i-; 
thoroughly   and   typically   French. 

No  doubt  in  France  Mr.  Ferrier  would  play 
down  less  to  his  audience — a  breach  ot 
artistry  never  committed  by  Mme.  Gustin- 
Ferrier — but  he  wins,   all  the  same. 

Preceding  the  Moliere  farce  is  the  Paul  Bil- 
haud  one-act  comedy  "Qui  ?"  a  most  cleverly 
conceived  and  executed  bit  of  drawing-room 
intrigue,  in  which  numerous  finely-motived 
threads  cross  each  other,  and  the  air  is  a- 
quiver  with  delicate  currents  of  warily  con- 
cealed   feeling. 

Careful  rehearsal  shows  in  the  delicate 
dove-tailing  of  action  and  speech,  and,  as  the 
piece  is  the  kind  that  women  adore,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  it  is  destined  for  an  admired  rep- 
resentation, some  day,  before  the  Salon 
Francais.  __  Josephine  Haet  Phelps. 
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TheCurran  Theatre. 

Admirers  of  Mary  Nash,  who  comes  to  the 
Curran  Theatre  beginning  Sunday  night,  will 
have  the  oportunity  of  seeing  this  exception- 
ally clever  artist  in  a  part  which  shows  her 
at  her  very  best,  in  that  it  gives  her  a  chance 
for  the  most  intense  emotional  work  as  well 
as    the    daintiest   of   comedy. 

The  play,  "Thy  Name  Is  Woman,"  is  by 
Carl  Schoner  and  Benjamin  F.  Glazer,  and 
produced  by  William  A.  Brady,  and  is  of  ele- 
mental emotions  and  primitive  passions — the 
world-old  story  of  human  conflict  and  desire. 

The  locale  of  the  play  is  high  among  the 
peaks  of  the  Spanish  Pyrennees,  and  Mr. 
Brady,  with  his  usual  care  for  detail,  has 
given  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  little  spot 
picked  by  Miss  Nash  .on  her  visit  to  Spain 
for  the  scenic  investure  of  the  play. 

In  support  of  Miss  Nash  is  that  admirable 
actor,  Jose  Ruben,  Rod  La  Roque  and  John  F. 
Morrissey. 

The  engagement  of  Marjorie  Rambeau  will 
come  to  a  close  with  this  evening's  perform- 
ance.   

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

This  Saturday  afternoon  and  night  will  see 
the  closing  performances  of  the  Harry  Mes- 
tayer  engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
where  the  star  is  this  week  presenting  a  pro- 
gramme of  four  one-act  thrillers,  including 
"The  Bride,"  "A  Pair  of  White  Gloves," 
"Friendship,"   and  "Hari-Kari." 

The  Columbia  will  be  dark  during  the  com- 
ing week,  reopening  on  Monday  night,  the 
25th  instant,'  with  the  George  M.  Cohan  come- 
dians in  the  musical  comedy  "Mary."  This 
is  the  combined  efforts  of  Otto  Harbach, 
Frank  Mandel,  and  Lou  Hirsch.  It  was  gor- 
geously staged  by  Julian  Mitchell  under  the 
personal  direction  of  George  M.  Cohan.  Mar- 
guerite Zenda,  Richard  Pyle.  Thomas  J. 
Grady,  Frank  Shea,  Eva  Olivetti,  Carolyn 
Lilja,  Joe  Smith  Marba,  and  Joseph  McCallion 
are  among  the  principals  with  "Mary." 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

Patrons  of  the  Maitland  Playhouse  will  be 
regaled  this  coming  week  with  a  revival  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw's  "Candida"  that  was 
one  of  the  successes  at  the  Stockton  Street 
house  last  season.  Many  requests  have  come 
to  Director  Arthur  Maitland  for  a  second 
presentation  and  he  has  acquiesced. 

Candida,  the  clergyman  who  is  her  husband, 
and  the  young  poet  who  is  a  coming  genius  in 
his  line  make  up  the  great  part  of  the  Shaw 
play.  The  growing  love  of  the  poet,  the  jeal- 
ousy at  last  of  the  clergyman,  and  the  de- 
cision of  Candida  that  after  all  her  husband 
is  the  one  who  needs  her  the  most  constitute 
a  group  of  characters  which  the  drama  of  any 
language    may    be    challenged    to    rival.      No 


LAST    TWO    TIMES 

Friday  eve.,  April  22       Saturday  eve.,  Apr.  23 

LECOCQ'S    FAVORITE    OPERA 

GIROFLE-GIROFLA 

NOTICE — No  performance  other  than  above 
will  be  given  during  next  week  on  account  of 
elaborate    preparations    for 

RUTH  ST.  DENIS 

in  "RAMATI" 

A  new  and  spectacular  Egyptian  play  by  Chas. 
C.  Dobie,  which  opens  for  two  weeks,  beginning 
Monday  eve.,    April    25th. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s. 


equally  subtle  and  incisive  study  of  domestic 
relations  exists  in  the  English  drama;  nor  is 
there  to  be  found  a  finer  example  of  charac- 
ter   dissection. 

"The  Mollusc,"  by  Henry  Hubert  Davies, 
has  proved  a  favorite  with  the  Maitland  au- 
diences this  week,  and  Director  Arthur  Mait- 
land has  been  complimented  highly  upon  his 
work  in  the  role  of  Tom  Kemp,  so  success- 
fully portrayed  by  Henry  Miller.  "The  Mol- 
lusc" closes  with  the  Saturday  matinee  and 
evening  performance. 


The  Orpheum. 

Alan  Brooks  brings  to  the  Orpheum  next 
week  his  artistic  four-act  playlet,  "Dollars 
and  Sense,"  in  which  he  holds  the  leading 
role.  Brooks  is  author,  producer,  and  star. 
His  supporting  cast  was  carefully  selected. 
"Dollars  and  Sense"  recently  was  presented 
as  a  four-act  play  of  legitimate  stage  dimen- 
sions called  "Because  of  Helen." 

Harriet  and  Marie  McConnell,  two  charm- 
ing sisters,  are  to  offer  "Trills  and  Frills." 
Both  ccme  from  opposite  regions  of  the  the- 
atrical world,  as  Harriet  had  starred  in  opera 
and  Marie  had  been  deluged  with  praise  in 
musical  comedy,  having  played  important 
roles  in  "Oh  Lady  Lady"  and  the  recent  re- 
vival  of   "Robin   Hood." 

The  five  of  the  Sylvester  Family,  from 
smallest  to  oldest,  will  show  they  know  their 
parts  and  do  them  well.  This  is  a  family  of 
many  accomplishments.  Featured  in  the  act 
is  Baby  Katherine. 

"The  Party  of  the  South,"  Billy  Beard,  is 
to  present  a  monologue  with  stories  and  a 
song  or  two  which  are  original.  His  con- 
tribution is  accomplished  in  an  inimitable, 
smiling  style. 

Announced  as  the  originator  of  ragtime, 
Ben  Harney,  who  today  sings,  dances,  and 
plays  the  piano  as  well  as  he  did  in  1896,  is 
to  be  another  feature.  Count  Payton,  gen- 
uine colored  man,  will  appear  to  show  by 
contrast  how  perfect  is  Harney's  depiction  of 
the    real    Ethiopian    character. 

"Modern  country  jakes"  are  to  be  visual- 
ized by  Williams  and  Pierce.  While  the  up- 
to-date  rubes  are  deprived  of  old  style  fun 
possibilities,  they  will  be  found  funnier  in 
their  present-day  characters  and  ever  so  much 
more  novel. 

Two  college  youths  indulging  in  a  bit  of 
out-door  sport  under  the  guise  of  "Campus 
Capers"  will  be  the  parts  played  by  Cummings 
and  White. 

Franklyn  Ardell  as  King  Solomon  and  his 
many  beautiful  wives  will  remain  one  more 
week  as  the  only  act  of  the  present  bill  to  be 
retained.  

"Candida,"  announced  for  next  week  at 
the  Maitland  Playhouse,  makes  the  eighth 
play  by  Shaw  to  be  staged  this  season.  That 
is   a   record   for   any  theatre  in   this   country. 


SECRET  OF  "TABLOID  LIFE." 


"The  Successful  Calamity,"  by  Claire  Kum- 
mer,    will   be    reserved    for    one    of   the    early 
weeks  in   May,   according  to   Director  Arthur 
Maitland  of  the  Maitland  Playhouse. 
-t-*»- 

For  some  reason  the  Sunday-school  class 
had  become  interested  in  Methuselah.  At 
their  urgent  request  the  teacher  related  all  the 
authentic  information  recorded  in  the  Bible 
about  that  amazing  man,  also  various  anec- 
dotes gleaned  from  less  reliable  sources.  In 
conclusion  she  said:  "Now,  is  that  all?  Are 
there  any  further  questions  you  would  like  to 
ask  about  Methuselah?"  "I'd  like  to  know," 
said  the  most  interested  of  the  lot,  "where  all 
his  birthday  presents  are  buried." 
-»♦*■ 

A  Swedish  engineer,  after  ten  years'  experi- 
menting, has  succeeded  in  inventing  a  "speak- 
ing film"  which,  it  is  claimed,  insures  the 
simultaneous  production  of  picture  and  sound. 


Wedding  presents  in  Hungary  are  given 
only  to  poor  couples  to  help  them  to  get  their 
home   together. 


~"when  motoring 
you  11  find— 
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"The  imagination,"  our  professor  of  psy- 
chology told  us  at  Dartmouth,  "is  the  play- 
ground  of  the   mind." 

It  was  one  of  the  few  things  the  "spinster 
man"  took  away  with  him  with  his  diploma, 
after  four  years  in  the  merry  enterprise  of 
securing  that  farcical  thing  called  an  "aca- 
demic education." 

It  has  always  been  such  a  comfort  to  feel 
there  was  a  "playground"  up  there  to  flee  to 
in  times  of  stress.  It  serves  as  long  as  one 
keeps  the  mind  young — and  the  material  af- 
fairs of  this  world  are  not  allowed  to  destroy 
the  youth  for  mental  pastime. 

It  has,  in  fact,  made  what  I  call  the  "tab- 
loid," or  "miniature  life,"  a  veritable  delight 
and  not  an  affliction.  This  old  bogey,  the  high 
price  of  living,  has  raised  the  dignity  (like- 
wise the  expense)  of  what  was  once  called 
"the  rooming-house"  or  "the  lodging-house." 
The  term  is  detestable  and  carries  with  it 
many  suggestions  of  abhorrence.  So  the 
"spinster  man,"  having  been  accustomed  to 
more  extensive  surroundings,  found  a  new 
name  for  it.  And  it  was  here  that  the 
"tabloid"  life  began — one  big  room,  with  a 
kitchenette  attached,  and  two  great  French 
windows,  opening  to  the  back  yard,  and  with 
a  very  important  open  fireplace. 

It  is  well  to  say  right  here  that  the 
process  requires  imagination,  and  it  may  be 
that  it  must  needs  be  a  "spinster  man's"  im- 
agination. But  I  do  not  believe  it.  We  have 
a  great  many  sex  differentiations  that  are 
actually  fictitious.  Bachelor  girls  even  may 
acquire  it,  and  if  they  do  they  will  certainly 
enjoy  it.  However,  I've  known  women  to 
express  horror  at  the  idea  of  a  "tabloid"  life. 
They  have  expressed  pity,  sympathy,  and  con- 
trition, and  none  of  them  have  been  welcome. 
They  have  almost  always  been  married 
women,  and  to  a  great  degree,  I  think,  they 
are  expected  to  surrender  their  most  playful 
and  wayward  imaginations  when  they  utter  the 
"bogey"  of  the  marriage  service — if  they  do. 
But  this  "miniature  life,"  this  absurd  "tab- 
loid" existence  !  What  is  it  ?  you  are  asking. 
And  I  ought  to  tell  you  at  once.  In  the  be- 
ginning you  must  let  the  whole  place  expand, 
and  build  up  imaginary  partitions.  Then  the 
first  thing  you  know  you  are  living  in  a  ten- 
room  apartment.  I  have  done  this,  and  I 
have   loads   of  space. 

Over  in  one  corner  I  have  a  study  and 
work  room,  with  a  table  chucked  right  into 
the  corner,  then  a  typewriter,  and  at  the  left 
a  sizable  library  table  where  things  can 
sprawl,  and  also  is  established  the  cats'  bed- 
room. (Certainly  cats!  No  "life  in  minia- 
ture" could  exist  without  cats — one  must  have 
a  menagerie !)  Then  adjoins  the  drawing- 
room,  with  the  privilege  of  looking  at  the 
open  fire  in  the  living-room.  It  is  furnished 
most  simply — a  couch  and  some  comfortable 
sitting  chairs.  (I  don't  like  to  call  them 
"easy,"  and  then  there  are  chairs  in  drawing- 
rooms  that  certainly  are  not  sitting  chairs.) 
The  bedroom  adjoins.  No  one  would  sus- 
pect it,  however.  It  possesses  a  "multiplex" 
piece  of  furniture — my  own  name  for  it.  It 
is  a  bed  that  comes  down  at  night,  but  it  is 
not  like  the  popular  (in  the  sense  of  "in  gen- 
eral use")  or  usual  folding  bed.  In  front  it 
has  several  cabinets  and  drawers  for  storing 
all  sorts  of  things.  There  is  a  great  mirror, 
but  every  one  who  calls  to  see  me  at  first  in- 
variably fails  to  find  where  my  bed  is.  This 
archaic  piece  of  no-period  furniture  can  fool 
every  one.  And  I  like  it  for  that,  and  not 
for  its  being  a  bed.  In  that  respect  its  life 
is  a  failure.  We  move  on  a  little,  past  the 
entre  ole  (a  door)  ;  then  pass  through  the 
robing-room,  with  one  piece  of  furniture, 
and  enter  the  delightful  living-room ;  so,  at 
least,  if  the  fire  is  burning.  Here  we  may 
rest  a  little,  for  one  gets  tired  passing 
through  so  many  doors. 

The  living-room  tomorrow  morning  will  be 
the  breakfast-room,  when  the  little  centre- 
table  is  divested  of  its  flowers  and  books. 
When  we  have  some  company  the  library 
table  will  be  taken  from  the  study,  and  it 
will  be  the  dining-room.  I  will  only  trouble 
you  with  one  more  room,  although  we  have 
an  art  gallery  and  a  ballroom,  and  we  will 
close  the  excursion  with  the  library.  Here  is 
another  piece  of  furniture,  the  like  of  which 
I  never  saw  before.  It  is  also  "multiplex." 
It  has  no  end  of  places  to  put  things.  We 
use  it  for  "polite  correspondence,"  and  it  is 
as  far  from  the  typewriter  as  the  width  of 
the  room.  (For  there  are  certain  letters  that 
no  one  with  good  taste  would  ever  compose 
with  an  inanimate  machine!)  Near  the  desk 
is  a  bookcase  with  about  four  times  as  many 
books  as  it  was  intended  to  hold. 

This  is  the  physically  imaginative  plant  for 
"living  in  miniature."  But  if  "the  playground 
of  your  mind"  has  not  grown  up  to  weeds, 
then  you  will  appreciate  that  you  have  all 
these  rooms,  and  not  one  of  their  incon- 
veniences! Over  your  after-dinner  coffee 
you  can  reach  into  the  library  and  pick  up  a 
volume  of  Checkov's  delightful  sketches  of 
human  realism  and  you  will  not  be  lonely  or 
feel  as  if  you  were  "suffocating." 

In  the  "tabloid"  life  you  only  have  to  reach 
out  to  get  things.     But  the  "house  in  minia- 
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ture"  must  be  kept  very  orderly,  else  things 
do  really  "get  in  the  way."  However,  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  such  matters  a  habit  of 
order  will  be  inculcated.  You  will  reach  a 
point  that  any  misplaced  article  will  be  like  a 
slap  in  the  face,  and  you  won't  like  it. 

Something  after  this  manner  such  a  place 
of  residence  actually  becomes  a  "home  house," 
and  "living  in  miniature,"  thanks  to  the  fade- 
less and  inestimably  valued  dictum  of  the 
Dartmouth  professor,  possesses  a  perennial 
fascination. — S.  J.  in  New  York  Sun. 


"We  adults  bluff  children  so  thoroughly 
that  the  little  dears  revere  us  like  Gods. 
Hence  it  comes  as  a  great  shock  when  a  rare 
child  now  and  then  shows  he  is  on  to  our 
bluff."  The  speaker  was  W.  L.  George,  the 
English  feminist,  whose  American  lecture  tour 
has  turned  out  so  disastrously  from  the 
financial  point  of  view.  "I  know  a  young 
mother,"  he  went  on,  "who,  as  she  put  her 
little  boy  to  bed  the  other  night,  said  in  a 
most  virtuous  manner:  'Have  you  said  your 
prayers,  Bobby?'  'Yes,  mamma.'  'Did  you 
ask  God  to  make  you"  a  good  boy?'  'Yes, 
mamma.'  And  then  the  youngster  added, 
'And   I   put   in    a    word    for   you    and    father, 

too.'  " 

— » 

Italy  is  importing  spaghetti  from  the  United 

States. 
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Next    Week — Commencing    Sunday    Matinee 


Alan  Harriet  &  Marie 

Brooks  McConnell 

"Dollars  and  Sense"  "Trills  and  Frills" 

Billy    Beard 

The  Sylvester  Family 

Featuring    Baby    Katherine 

Ben    Harney  Williams    & 

Cummins    &    White 

Franklyn  Ardell 
And    Wives    in    "King    Solomon,    . 
SMOKE    IN    DRESS    CIRCLE   AND    j. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


April  16,  1921. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

It  is  said,  and  credibly,  that  many  of  the 
fallen  stars  of  the  European  aristocracy  have 
already  come  to  America  and  that  many  more 
will  soon  be  on  their  way.  Certainly  Europe 
shows  no  desire  to  keep  them.  There  are 
Germans,  Austrians,  and  Turks  who  have 
been  ruined  by  the  war  and  compelled  to 
leave  their  own  countries,  and  now  they  are 
perpetually  being  admonished  to  move  on. 
Many  of  them  went  to  the  south  of  France 
because  living  there  was  cheap,  but  France 
naturally  enough  showed  herself  inhospitable, 
and  so  they  moved  drearily  across  the  frontier 
into  Switzerland.  But  no  one  is  welcome  any- 
where unless  he  can  pay  his  bills,  and  many 
of  these  great  ones  can  not  pay  their  bills. 
Congregated  in  Geneva  one  finds  princes  and 
princesses,  grand  dukes  and  duchesses,  diplo- 
mats and  the  once  rich.  Some  of  them  are 
living  on  charity  and  others  upon  hope,  a 
thin  enough  diet  in  any  case.  Some  of  them 
hoard  their  stocks  of  jewelry  and  calculate 
how  long  they  will  last.  They  crowd  the 
cheap  hotels  and  try  to  persuade  the  landlords 
that  they  will  eventually  be  paid  when  things 
right  themselves  and  the  rates  of  exchange 
are  restored.  But  things  will  never  right 
themselves  for  these  poor  aristocrats.  They 
have  been  thrown  out  upon  the  garbage  heap 
of  society.  They  were  parasites  on  the  tree, 
and  the  tree  has  fallen.  There  is  no  hope 
for  them. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  more  ener- 
getic of  these  fallen  grandeurs  should  not  do 
well  in  America.  Surely  there  are  those 
among  our  own  most  exclusive  families  who 
would  welcome  an  example  of  the  real  thing 
from  some  European  court,  not  necessarily 
from  the  point  of  view  of  utility,  but  rather 
of  social  ornament ;  not  as  paying  guests,  but 
as  paid  guests.  Imagine  the  distinction  that 
would  crown  the  Middle  West  family  that 
was  able  casually  to  announce  in  the  so- 
ciety columns  of  the  home  town  news- 
paper that  they  had  an  archduke  for  a 
guest,   or   a   prince,    or   even   a   baron.      What 
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a  flutter  there  would  be  in  all  the  rival 
dovecotes,  what  an  instant  surrender  to  irre- 
sistible claims  of  superiority,  what  a  brushing- 
up  of  alleged  French.  America  is  a  big  coun- 
try and  there  would  not  be  enough  of  these 
aristocratic  luminaries  to  spoil  the  market  or 
to  come  into  conflict  with  one  another.  If 
only  some  one  had  enterprise  enough  to  open 
a  strictly  private  registry  office  in  New  York 
where  aspiring  matrons  could  be  placed  in 
communication  with  European  aristocrats  de- 
siring a  good  home  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  large  profits  would  ensue.  Prices  would 
of  course  range  in  accordance  with  the  social 
status.  Grand  dukes  would  naturally  come 
rather  high,  but  barons  and  counts  might  be 
had  for  a  reasonable  figure.  In  addition  to 
the  distinction  that  they  would,  confer  upon 
their  hostesses  they  could  give  lessons  in  man- 
ners to  the  newly  rich  and  inculcate  an  eti- 
quette that  would  thus  have  the  imprimatur  of 
really  and  truly  royal  courts.  Something  of 
the  sort  ought  to  be  done  if  only  out  of 
charity.  Otherwise  these  derelicts  must  be- 
come waiters,  chauffeurs,  and  ladies'  maids, 
which  seems  to  be  all  that  most  of  them  are 
fit  for,  so  far  as  actual  utility  is  concerned. 


A  glance  at  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett's  new 
book,  ""Things  That  Have  Interested  Me," 
seems  to  show  that  this  versatile  writer  has 
been  interested  in  a  good  many  things  that 
belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  lighter  side 
of  life.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  how  he 
went  to  get  his  hair  cut  in  an  English  country 
village.     He  says: 

"I  stood  as  close  as  I  could  with  my  back 
to  the  tiny  fire,  and  glanced  through  the  pages 
of  the  Daily  Mirror.  And  while  I  waited  I 
thought  of  all  the  barbers  in  my  career.  I 
am  interested  in  barbers.  I  esteem  hair- 
cutting  a  very  delicate  and  intimate  experi- 
ence, and  one,  like  going  out  to  dinner,  not 
to  be  undertaken  lightly.  I  said  once  to  a 
barber  in  Guernsey:  'That's  the  first  time 
I've  ever  been  shaved.'  I  was  proud  of  my 
sangfroid.  He  answered  grimly :  'I  thought 
so,  sir.'  He  silenced  me;  but  the  fellow  had 
no  imagination.  I  bring  the  same  charge 
against  most  New  York  barbers,  who,  ren- 
dered callous  by  the  harsh  and  complex  splen- 
dor of  their  catacombs,  take  hold  of  your 
head  as  if  it  were  your  foot,  or  perhaps  a 
detachable  wooden  sphere.  I  like  Denmark 
because  there  some  of  the  barber's  shops  have 
a  thin  ascending  jet  of  water  whose  summit 
just  caresses  the  bent  chin,  which,  after  shav- 
ing, is  thus  laved  without  either  the  repug- 
nant British  sponge  or  the  clumsy  splashing 
practices  in  France  and  Italy.  French  barbers 
at"e  far  better  than  English.  They  greet  you 
kindly  when  you  enter  their  establishments 
and  invariably  create  in  you  the  illusion  that 
you  will  not  have  to  wait.  I  know  well  a 
fashionable  barber  in  Paris,  and  in  his  shop  I 
reclined  generally  between  a  count  and  a 
marquis.  This  prevalence  of  the  nobility 
amazed  and  pleased  me  until  one  day  the 
barber  addressed  me  as  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis.    He  made  a  peer,  but  lost  a  customer." 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Bennett  has  a  word  to  say 
about  tailoring.  He  tells  us,  "My  tailor, 
while  trying  me  on,  talked  about  trousers,  and 
I  said  that  a  pair  of  trousers  could  really 
only  be  worn  once.  After  that  it  was  no 
longer  worthy  of  a  dandy.  He  said  that  he 
had  said  to  G.  W.  E.  Russell  that  a  man 
ought  to  have  a  pair  of  trousers  for  each  day 
in  the  week.  Russell  replied :  'I  don't  agree 
with  you.  I  think  he  ought  to  have  a  pair  for 
every  day  in  the  month,  so  that  he  will  only 
wear  a  pair  at  most  twelve  times  in  the  year.' 
The  tailor  asserted,  doubtless  with  some 
poetical  tailorish  exaggeration,  that  Russell, 
in  order  to  be  consistent,  thereupon  ordered 
'about  forty'  pairs  of  trousers." 
«■» 

A  complete  set  of  first  editions  of  the 
writings  of  Frank  Norris  has  been  presented 
to  the  Harvard  Library  by  Randolph  Edgar  of 
Minneapolis.  With  these  is  the  manuscript 
of  "McTeague."  All  of  Norris'  manuscripts 
except  this  one  and  "Vandover  and  the 
Brute"  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  San  Fran- 
cisco following  the  earthquake.  The  ware- 
house where  these  were  stored  was  burned  to 
the  ground.  By  seme  curious  providence  one 
crate  which  contained  these  two  was  saved. 
It  was  only  after  several  years  that  the  manu- 
script of  "Vandover  and  the  Brute"  was  iden- 
tified and  the  story"  published  in  1913.  Both 
"McTeague"  and  "Vandover  and  the  Brute" 
were  partly  written  while  Norris  was  residing 
in  Gray's  Hall,  taking  a  year's  graduate  work 
in  "English  22"  under  Professor  Lewis  E. 
Gates. 


The  longest  reach  of  railway  without  a 
curve  is  stated  by  travelers  to  be  that  of  the 
Argentine  Pacific  Railway  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  For  211  miles  it 
is  without  a  curve,  and  has  no  cutting  or  em- 
bankment deeper  than  two  or  three  feet. 


Crooked  baseball  is  a  felony  in  New  York 
State,  according  to  a  bill  signed  by  the  gov- 
ernor recently.  The  bill  provides  that  any  one 
offering  a  bribe  to  a  player  to  "throw"  the 
game  is  guilty  of  a  felony,  as  well  as  the 
player  who  accepts  it. 


BACKGROUND  OF  BISMARCK'S  BOOK. 


William  I  died  on  March  9,  1888,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one ;  his  son  and  successor, 
Frederick  II,  after  a  reign  of  a  hundred  days 
of  physical  agony  and  spiritual  fortitude,  died 
on  June  15th,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six;  and 
William  II,  twenty-nine  years  old,  on  that 
day  ascended  the  most  powerful  throne  in 
Europe,  from  which  thirty  years  later  he  was 
to  be  hurled  in  the  midst  of  a  whirlwind  of 
destruction  which  with  incredible  lightness  of 
heart  he  had  let  loose  upon  the  world  (writes 
Charles  Downer  Hazen  in  the  Oregonian). 

Behind  the  three  figures  and  looming  far 
above  them  was  the  man  who  had  made  them 
great  by  vastly  elevating  their  station  in  the 
world  and  by  endowing  them  with  a  power 
commensurate  with  their  magnified  oppor- 
tunities. 

If  ever  there  was  a  maker  of  emperors  Bis- 
marck was  that  man.  Bismarck  who  had  be- 
gun life  as  a  narrow,  provincial  junker  of 
the  strictest  and  straightest  sect  and  who 
had  contrived  to  become  a  great  national  and 
international  figure,  dominating  his  age  as  did 
no  other  single,  personal  force;  dominating  it 
partly  by  superior  astuteness  and  partly  by  a 
franker  brutality  of  method  than  the  world 
had  latterly  experienced. 

The  accession  of  the  Emperor  William  II, 
on  June  15,  1888,  brought  relief  to  Bismarck 
and  seemed  to  assure  the  indefinite  continu- 
ance of  his  power.  The  new  monarch, 
twenty-nine  years  of  age.  was  of  an  active 
mind,  of  a  fertile  imagination,  self-confident, 
ambitious.  He  showed  in  his  earliest  acts 
that  under  him  there  would  be  no  dallying 
with  liberalism.  In  proclamations  to  the  army 
and  to  the  people  he  manifested  his  enthusi- 
asm for  the  old  and  established  Prussian  in- 
stitutions and  Prussian  life  and  his  desire  and 
intention  to  continue  his  grandfather's  policy. 

Twenty-one  months  later,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  world  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  nu- 
merous enemies.  Bismarck  was  dismissed 
from  the  position  he  had  held  for  twenty- 
eight  vears,  which  he  had  rendered  memorable, 
as  well  as  most  profitable  to  the  house  of  Ho- 
henzollern. 

His  dismissal  was  a  famous  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  for  the 
two  persons  most  intimately  concerned  it 
meant  much-the  end  of  the  one  career  and 
the  beginning  of  another.  Bismarck  with- 
drew to  his  estate,  Friedrichsruh,  where  he 
lived  for  eight  years  longer,  surrounded  by 
his  family  and  friends. 

During  these  years  of  enforced  rustication 
he  accomplished  one  very  useful  and  durable 
piece  of  work.  He  wrote  or  dictated  his 
memoirs,  beginning  soon  after  his  dismissal 
from  office  and  working  intermittently  upon 
them  for  years,  revising  and  altering  and  per- 
fecting the  narrative.  Shortly  after  his  death 
in  1898  two  volumes  of  them  were  published. 

One  portrait  was  missing  in  those  volumes, 
that  of  the  man  who  had  dared  terminate  the 
public  career  of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  thus  ren- 
dering possible  the  writing  of  memoirs.  The 
second  volume  closed  with  a  study  of  Fred- 
erick III  and  William  II  did  not  appear  in 
the  narrative.  He  appears,  however,  and  is 
the  chief  figure  in  volume  three,  which  is 
now  given  to  the  public. 

The  manuscript  for  volume  three  was 
handed  over  to  the  German  publishers  by  Bis- 
marck with  the  express  proviso  that  it  was 
not  to  be  published  in  the  Kaiser's  lifetime. 
That  agreement  was  respected  until  now, 
when,  because  of  the  radical  change  in  con- 
ditions and  the  urgent  demand  for  the  imme- 
diate release  of  the  long-suppressed  volume, 
it  was  decided  to  defer  its  publication  no 
longer. 

Of  all  Bismarck's  writings,  this  book  is 
probably  the  most  carefully  constructed  and 
elaborated.  Moreover,  it  adds  more  fresh  ma- 
terial than  did  the  earlier  volumes  for  the 
use  of  the  historian. 

Contemporary  documents  of  great  impor- 
tance are  here  presented  and  the  studied 
characterization,  the  weighty  judgments,  the 
penetrating  expose  of  conduct,  make  this  a 
book  of  commanding  significance. 

Devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  events  that 
led  up  to  the  famous  dismissal,  to  the  di- 
vergences of  opinion  of  the  minister  and  his 
master,  to  the  wirepulling  and  intriguing  of 
the  lesser  figures,  it  is  an  ex  parte  account, 
of  course,  and  its  actual  value  will  only  be 
known  after  historians  have  subjected  it  to 
their  criticisms  and  after  other  archives,  pub- 
lic and  private,  have  yielded  up  their  rele- 
vant treasures. 

Meanwhile,  it  will  remain  the  most  exten- 
sive, the  most  detailed,  and  the  most  authori- 
tative account  we  have  of  an  important  and 
dramatic  turning  point  in  modern  history. 
If  its  publication  should  prompt  the  Kaiser  or 
his  friends  to  add  a  similar  installment  to 
our  information  it  would  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived. 


A  coin-operated  shoe-polishing  machine  pol- 
ishes both  shoes  at  the  same  time  for  a  nickel, 
requiring  only  one  and  a  half  minutes  for 
the  operation.  The  dust  is  removed,  the  pol- 
ish applied  and  rubbed  on  every  part  of  the 
shoe  automatically. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Jimmy's  mother  was  giving  him  a  sound 
scolding  about  his  unwashed  neck.  "You 
know  you  haven't  washed  your  neck,"  said  his 
mother.  "Gee  whiz  !"  said  Jimmy,  a  note  of 
desperation  creeping  into  his  voice,  "aint  I 
goin'  to  wear  a  collar?" 


,  fry  it  like  fish,"  said  the  victim.  In  the 
morning  when  the  old  lady  appeared  with  the 
sausage  the  poor  fellow  nearly  had  a  relapse. 
"I  hope  ye'Il  like  yer  breakfast  this  mornin'," 
she  said,  "but  there  aint  much  in  these  things 
when  they're  all  cleaned  out." 


The  roughneck  politician  burst  into  the 
lawyer's  office  and  in  an  excited  manner 
asked:  "What  would  you  do  if  a  paper  should 
call  you  a  thief  and  a  liar?"  "Well,"  said  the 
lawyer  scrutinizingly,  "if  I  were  you  I'd  toss 
up  a  nickel  to  sec  whether  I'd  reform  or  pay 
no    attention   to    the   statement." 


That  daddy  in  the  eyes  of  childhood  is  al- 
ways just  as  big  a  man  as  any  in  the  world 
was  evidenced  one  day  in  the  West  Indian- 
apolis branch  library.  A  tiny,  smiling  girl 
stood  at  the  desk.  "What  does  your  father 
do  ?"  asked  the  librarian  in  an  effort  to  iden- 
tify her  father  among  the  many  men  of  the 
same  name  in  the  city  directory.  "He's  either 
a  'millioneer'  or  an  engineer,  and  I  can't  re- 
member which,"  returned  the  tiny  one,  with 
a  puzzled   frown.       . 


He  was  an  all-round  grouch  at  the  hospital 
— the  treatment  was  unskilful,  the  food  was 
rotten,  the  attendants  were  uncivil.  "As  for 
the  bathrooms,"  he  concluded,  "they're  vile. 
In  the  one  I  used  this  morning  there  was  only 
a  tiny  bit  of  soap  and  there  was  no  back 
brush."  "Well,  you've  got  a  tongue,  haven't 
you?"  snapped  a  nurse  who  overheard  this. 
"Yes,  I  have,"  he  retorted.  "But  I  don't 
happen   to   be   a   contortionist." 


A  shell  shock  victim  went  to  the  highlands 
of  Scotland  for  his  health.  He  rented  lodg- 
ings from  an  old  lady  in  a  remote  village, 
and  the  first  day  of  his  stay  he  had  boiled 
eggs  for  breakfast,  boiled  eggs  for  dinner, 
and  boiled  eggs  for  supper.  After  supper  he 
went  out  and  bought  a  pound  of  sausage  in 
skins.  He  returned  and  slapped  the  sausage 
down  before  the  old  lady.  "Here,  I'm  tired 
of  eggs,"  he  said.  "Cook  up  this  sausage  for 
my  breakfast  tomorrow."  "Vara  goot,"  said 
the  old  lady,  "but  hoo  will  I  cook  it?"     "Why, 


Thomas  A.  Daly,  the  brilliant  Irish  poet, 
said  at  a  luncheon  in  Philadelphia :  "What- 
ever you  may  think  of  the  Irish  question, 
you've  got  to  admit  that  the  Irish  can  always 
come  back  at  you  with  an — er — Pat  answer. 
Once  at  a  dinner  in  Dublin  I  sat  beside  a  very 
pretty  Irish  actress.  She  said  that  her  sex 
was  more  religious  than  mine  and  I  an- 
swered: 'Oh,  you  only  go  to  church  to  see 
what  the  other  women  have  on.*  'Well,'  was 
the  quick  retort,  'you  men  only  go  to  the 
theatre  to  see  what  we  haven't  got  on.'  " 


Years  spent  in  providing  food  for  boarders, 
in  watching  them  eat  it,  and  in  hearing  them 
comment  on  it  had  accustomed  Mrs.  Taylor 
to  all  sorts  of  complaints,  reasonable  and 
otherwise.  She  was  a  pleasant  woman,  and 
tried  to  anticipate  the  objector's  objections 
and  to  smooth  his  feeling  as  speedily  as  might 
be.  One  day  at  breakfast  Mr.  Jones,  who 
since  his  attack  of  typhoid  had  been  con- 
suming vast  quantities  of  eggs,  looked  up  from 


Q^e  Gasoline 
cfQuatik 


OBLONG  the  Apache  Trail  in 
Arizona  the  motorist  can  see  the 
dwellings  of  a  race — now  believed 
to  be  extinct.  These  cliff  dwell- 
ings are  at  least  400  years  old  and 
if  their  walls  could  speak  they 
would  tell  a  most  dramatic  story 
of  romance  and  conquest. 

Arizona  has  more  than  its  share 
of  interesting  places  to  lure  the 
motorist.  There  he  will  find  many 
Indian  reservations — the  homes 
of  Apaches,  Navajos,  Hopis,  Mo- 
haves  and  other  tribes.  There, 
too,  is  the  famous  Roosevelt  Dam 
and  the  incomparable  Grand  Can- 
yon of  the  Colorado  River. 

Ana  wherever  he  goes  the  mo- 
torist can  be  sure  that  his  motor 
fuel  will  be  right  —  because  Red 
Crown  Gasoline  is  sold  every- 
where. 


his  fourth  with  a  slightly  offended  air.  "I 
wish,"  he  said,  "that  these  hens  could  be  got 
to  lay  their  eggs  fresh  I"  The  last  two  words 
caught  Mrs.  Taylor's  ear.  "I  know  it,"  she 
said,  emphatically,  "and  I  think  just  the  way 
you  do  about  it.  It  seems,  somehow,  as  if  it 
couldn't  be  done  any  more.  Years  ago,  before 
Mr.  Taylor  died,  it  wasn't  like  this  at  all. 
Then  you  could  make  them  give  you  fresh 
ones." 


An  impossible  person  approached  the  secre- 
tary of  his  club.  "I  want  your  advice,  sir," 
he  said.  "I  have  been  deliberately  insulted  by 
one    of   the   members.      I    was    sitting   in    the 

smoking-room   when   Colonel  came   up 

to  me  and  said,  without  preamble:  'Sir,  I 
will  give  you  one  hundred  dollars  if  you  will 
resign  your  membership  in  this  club.'  Now, 
what  ought  I  to  do  in  the  matter?"  "It  is 
perfectly  obvious,  sir,"  said  the  relieved  sec- 
retary, with  alacrity.  "Hold  on  for  a  better 
offer." 


There  are  some' things  that  a  woman  finds 
hard  to  forgive  in  her  liege  lord  and  master, 
and  this  is  one:  Recently  a  husband  in  this 
city,  whose  record  showed  thirty'  years  of 
married  life  with  his  one  and  only  wife,  came 
home,  and,  after  looking  at  her  intently,  was 
heard  to  murmur,  "Blue."  "What  did  you 
say?"  inquired  the  above-mentioned  wife. 
"Oh,  nothing  in  particular,"  he  replied,  "but  I 
saw  an  old  friend  today,  you  never  met  him; 
he  stopped  off  between  trains;  and  he  wanted 
to  know  all  about  you  ;  how  you  looked,  even 
the  color  of  your  eyes,  and  blamed  if  I  could 
remember.     I  told  him  brown." 


John  Clay  relates  the  following  story  :  "I 
visited  the  old  farm  in  Scotland,  as  was  my 
custom  each  year,  and  when  talking  with  the 
old  Scotchman  who  had  been  a  part  of  the 
farm  organization  since  my  boyhood  days,  I 
noted  that  he  was  not  wearing  the  big  fur 
cap  with  the  heavy  ear-flaps  which  he  had 
always  worn  in  winter-time.  'Where  is  your 
cap,  Sandy  ?'  I  asked.  'My  cap,  mon,  why  I 
ha'  na  wore  it  sunce  the  accident.'  'Acci- 
dent,' I  said;  'I  had  not  heard  of  any  accident.' 
'Ah,  yes,  it  was  when  McGregor  came  over 
an'  we  were  oot  tagither,  an'  he  asked  me  to 
have  a  drink — an'  I  dinna  hear  him.'  " 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 


A  Gray  Hair. 
My   first  gray   hair! 
I  never  knew  that  you  were  there, 
Nor  least  expected  you  would  come  so  soon— 
But  you   are  there; 
From  whence  you  came  or  where 
I  know  not,   but  I  care. 

You  make  me  stop  and   wonder 

Why   I   find   you   there  tonight, 

Is  it   some   worry   or   some   fright 

That  leaves  you  colorless,  and  oh,  so  white? 

You'll  not  be  seen,  oh,  no,  not  yet. 

On   that   your   fondest  curls  you  bet, 

For  just  as  long  as  you   are  there 

I'll    hide   you   very   neatly — there! 

And  none  will  wonder — only  I,   at  you — 

My    first    gray   hair. 

—Wells  Hawks  in  New   York  Sun. 


Principle. 
I'm   done  with  tipping  the  washroom  boy 

Who   hands  me  the  towel  and   soap, 
And  I  take  a  sort  of  fiendish  joy 

In    dashing    his    fondest,  hope; 
I  drop  no   coin  in  the  outstretched  hand 

01   the  checkroom  pest,  by  jing, 
It   isn't  the   money,   you   understand. 

It's  the  principle   of  the  thing. 

I  tip  the  waiter  just  ten  per  cent. 

In    spite    of    his    sullen    glare. 
It  gives  me  sort  of  a  sweet  content 

To    leave   him   muttering    there ; 
I   laugh  in  the  face  of  a  grafters'  band 

As    my    gay   little    song    I    sing, 
"It    isn't    the    money !    you    understand, 

It's  the   principle  of  the  thing!" 

I  do  not  care  for  the  barber's   scowl 

When   I   slip    him   no  piece   of  jack, 
When  the  taxicab  chauffeurs  swear  and  growl, 

I    swear    and    growl    right    back ; 
I    cheerfully   wear   the    "piker"    brand. 

Such   epithets  can  not  sting, 
For  it   isn't    the  money,    you   understand. 

It's    the    principle    of    the    thing. 

My  life  is  filled   with  a  lot  of  rows 

With   bandits   of   all   degree. 
But   let    them    angrily   knit   their    brows, 

I    feel    like    a    soul    set    free; 
I've  bought  a  car  and   a  house  and   land 

With  the  tips  I  have  ceased  to  fling, 
Though  it  isn't  the  money,  you  understand, 

But    the    principle   of  the   thing! 

— Berton   Braley    in   Judge. 


"Well,  John,"  said  the  minister,  meeting 
one  of  his  parishioners,  "and  how  are  you  and 
the  missus  getting  along?"  "Oh,  happily 
enough,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "I'm  glad  to  hear 
that,  John.     You   know  there  were  rumors  of 

rows  or "     "Rows,"  said  John.     "Oh,  yes; 

there's  plenty  of  rows.  Whenever  she  sees  me 
she  catches  the  first  thing  at  hand — a  dish  or 
anything — and  fires  it  at  me.  If  she  hits  me 
she's  happy,  if  she  doesn't  I  am.  Oh,  we're 
getting  on  fine." — Boston  Transcript. 
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THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPINC 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone— Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First   Street,    corner   Minna, 

San   Francisco 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 
SURGEONS'   INSTRUMENTS 
Hospital    and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

44!  Sutter  St.— Entire  Building.    Tc 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Douglas  40] 
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^        One  of  tue  forlis  sircar  holds  J 
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5AN  fbahcisco    California 


WSERE  SERVICE  AND 
COMFORTS  ARE 
PLANNED FOR GUESTS 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BEST 


PERSONAL. 

NoteB  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  BajT  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following   department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Sallie  Calhoun,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Calhoun  of  Charleston. 
South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Foster,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Foster,  took  place  Saturday 
at  the  bride's  home  in  the  Eastern  city.  Miss 
Mildred  Calhoun  was  the  maid  of  honor.  Mr. 
Patrick  Calhoun,  Jr.,  was  the  best  man.  At  the 
conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Foster  will  reside  in   San  Rafael. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Louise  Williams  of 
Tennessee  and  Dr.  Crittenden  Van  Wyck  was 
solemnized  Monday  at  the  Church  of  the  Incar- 
nation, Rev.  Austin  Chin  officiating.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.    Crittenden   will    reside  in   San   Francisco. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
tee  Fairmont  for  Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin.  Among 
her  guest  were  Mrs.  Julian  Thome,  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mrs.  Horace  Hill, 
Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mrs. 
Henry  Kiersted,  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker,  Mrs. 
Frank  Judge,  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Miss  Marjorie 
Josselyn,  Miss  Edith  Marshall  of  New  York,  and 
Miss  Louise  Boyd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Wayman  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  night  and  later  took  their  guests  to  the 
opera.  In  their  party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Kingsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear,  and 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Willis  Walker." 

Mrs.  Butler  Breeden  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
night  in  Burlingame,  her  guests  having  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mr.-  and  Mrs. 
Latham  McMullin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCor- 
mick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gexald  Rath- 
bone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Brown.  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thome.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Richard  Mc- 


EL   ENCANTO 

Hotel  and  Cottages 

Mission  Ridge,  Santa  Barbara 

Vegetables,  milt,  cream  and  eggs  from  our 
own  farm. 


CALL  FOR 

THE  BROWN  BOTTLE  WITH 
THE  BROWN  LABEL 

IAQUA  WATER 

The  action  of  the  water  is  laxative  and 
diuretic. 

In  use  for  over  30  years. 

Your  druggist  can  get  it.  or  ran  be 
ordered  at  918  CHRONICLE  BUILDING. 
Phone  Sutter  4699. 


Creery,  Miss  Maude  Fay,  Dr.  Tracy  Russell,  Mr. 
Prescott  Scott,  Captain  Charles  Murray,  Dr. 
James  Eaves,  Mr.  Frederick  McNear,  and  Mr. 
William    Hamilton. 

Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  the  Pacific  Union  Club,  complimenting 
Mr.  O-boume  Wood.  Those  in  the  party  in" 
cluded  Mr.  Leroy  Nickel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Kenneth  Moore, 
Mr.  Bernard  Ford,  Mr.  Alvah  Kaime,  Mr.  Robert 
Miller,  Mr.  Harry  Hunt.  Mr.  Felton  EUrins,  Mr. 
Cyril  McNear,  Mr.  Samuel  Morse,  Mr.  Prescott 
Scott.  Mr.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Corbett  Moody, 
Mr.  Howard  Spreckels.  Mr.  Austin  Tubbs.  Mr. 
Raymond  Welch.  Mr.  William  Duncan,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Tillmann,  Captain  Charles  Murray,  and  Mr- 
Russell    Wilson. 

Miss  Hannah  Hobart  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  last  Wednesday  by  Miss  Jean 
Boyd  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club.  Those  at 
the  affair  included  Mrs.  Joseph  Howard,  Miss 
Ruth  Hobart,  Miss  Barbara  Donohoe,  Miss  Mary 
Donoboe,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Mauricia 
Mintzer,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  Miss  Emily 
Merriman.  and  Miss  Ethel  Lflley. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Towne  gave  a  tea  last  week  for 
Mrs.  Sellar  Fullard  of  Chicago.  Among  those 
asked  to  meet  Mrs.  Bullard  were  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Murray.  Mrs.  Edwin  Woodruff.  Mrs.  Warren 
Perry,  Mrs.  James  Towne,  Mrs.  John  Heath.  Mrs. 
William  Dassonville,  Mrs.  Charles  Davis.  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Bullard,  Mrs.  Charles  Nichols.  Mrs.  Harry 
Wilkin;.  Mrs.  Noble  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull, 
Miss  Olive  Craig.  Miss  Edith  Leale,  Miss  Dorothy 
Woods,  Miss  Maud  Woods,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Turner. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday    for  Mrs.    Leonard   Wood. 

Mrs.  Butler  Breeden  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
evening  in  Burlingame.  Those  in  the  party  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple- 
ton  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R-  P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard 
Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges 
de  Latour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Max  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Mrs 
William  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Norris  Davis,  Mrs, 
Mountford  Wilson,  Miss  Ethel  Cooper,  Miss  Jen- 
nie Blair,  Miss  Marjorie  Josselyn,  Admiral  Alex- 
ander Halsted,  General  George  Barnett,  Mr.  Knox 
Maddox.  Mr.  William  Hamilton.  Mr.  Louis  Titus. 
Mr.  Frederick  McNear.  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
Mr.  Robert  Coleman,  Major  Thornwell  Mullally. 
Colonel  Robert  Noble,  and  Captain  Edward 
Constien,   U.    S.   N. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull  and  her  daughters.  Mrs. 
Noble  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bullard,  Jr.. 
gave  a  tea  Thursday  for  Mrs.  Sellar  Bullard  of 
Ihicag ' , 

Mrs.  James  Bull  gave  a  tea  last  Thursday  at  the 
Fairmont  for  Mrs.  Philip  Sheridan  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  J.  C  Fitzsimmons  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
night  at  the  St  Francis  for  Miss  Dorothy  Stone 
and  Mr.  Henry  Wolff.  Among  his  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Humphreys,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Noble  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bancroft,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
Dodge.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Egbert  Stone,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Schmidt,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Curtice.  Miss  Ma- 
thilda Humphreys.  Mr.  Egbert  Stow,  Jr.,  Mr.  Carl 
Wolff,  and  Mr.  John  Zeile. 

Mr.  Sidney  Peters  of  Portland  gave  a  stag 
dinner  last  Wednesday  night.  Among  his  guests 
were  Mr.  Cameron  Squires  of  Portland,  Mr.  Al- 
gernon Gibson,  Mr.  Paul  Fagan.  Dr.  William 
Huntington,  Mr.  Edward  Harrison,  Mr.  Wendell 
Kuhn,   and  Mr.  A.  P.   Nute  of  Seattle. 

Mrs.  Leila  Stoddard  gave  a  tea  last  week  in 
Piedmont  for  Miss  Elizabeth  Mai  thy  of  Concord- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy  gave  a  dinner  Tues 
day  for  Mr.  Edward  Johnson  of  New  York. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kel- 
ham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Kingsbury,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
Wayman. 

Mrs.  Edward  Brownell  gave  a  tea  Thursday  for 
Mrs.  Ralph  King,  among  her  guests  having  been 
Mrs.  Danforth  Boardman,  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes. 
Mrs.  Chauncey  Boardman,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Mott,  Mrs. 
Grayson  Dutton,  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman,  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Currier,  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Pond,  Mrs.  Allen  Taylor,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Cun- 
ningham. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Madison  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  for  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  who 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Sidney  Peters  Saturday. 
Miss  Lucy  Hanchett  gave  a  dinner  Friday  night 
for  Miss  Winslow  and  Mr.  Peters.  Among  her 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Miss  Eugenia  Peters.  Miss 
Josephine  Moore,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Elena 
Folger,  Mr.  Wendell  Kuhn,  Mr.  Cameron  Squires. 
Mr.  A.  P.  Nute,  Dr.  William  Huntington,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Harrison. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott  gave  a  dinner  last 
Tuesday  for  General  and  Mrs,  Leonard  Wood- 
Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
for  Mrs.  Ashton  Potter,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mrs.  John  Drum.  Mrs.  George  Newhall, 
Mrs.  Harry  Poett.  Mrs.  Norris  Davis,  and  Miss 
Emily    Carolan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Alexander  gave  a  dinner 
Monday    night   at   the    St    Francis- 
Mr.  John  Zeile  gave  a  dinner  and  theatre  party 
Monday  night,  among  his  guests  having  been  Mr. 
and   Mrs,   Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Robert  ! 
Oxnard,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    David   Barrows,    Mr.    and  | 
Mrs.     William    Humphreys,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    John 
Drum.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  William  Lawrence,  Mr.   and 
Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Zeile, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Alexander    Keyes.    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Waldo    Coleman.    Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    Pierce, 
Mrs.     Euller    Breeden.     Mrs,    Henry    Orwall,    Mr. 
William    Dimor.d.    Mr.    Jack    Sutton.    Mr.     Knox 
Maddox,    Mr.    Aaron    Sargent    and    Mr.    Handlin 
Threckheld. 

Mrs.  John  Drum  entertained  at  luncheon  Friday, 
complimenting    Mrs.    Ashton    Potter. 

".!'•.  Melville  Bowman  gave  a  bridge-tea  Tues- 
day in  honor  of  Miss  Helen    Stone. 

Miss  Sophia  Brownell  gave  a  tea  last  week  at 
her  home  on  Broadway.  Receiving  with  the 
hostess  were  Miss  Frances  Pringle,  Miss  Lea 
Calegaris,  Miss  Isabella  Bishop,  Miss  Polly 
Powers,  and  Miss  Adelaide  Sutro.  Among  the 
guests  were  Miss  Frances  Ames,  Miss  Dorcas  Jack- 


son, Miss  Dorothy  Grissim,  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan, 
Miss  Alice  MofEtt,  Miss  Dorothy  Clark,  Miss 
Helen  Slater,  Miss  Betty  Knight  Smith,  Miss 
Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss  Josephine  Drown,  Miss 
Francesca  Deering,  Miss  Harriet  Walker,  Miss 
Eleanor  Welty,  Miss  Dorothy  Meyer,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Chace,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Isabelle 
Wheaton,  and  Miss  Marie  Judge. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  gave  a  dinner  Wednes- 
day night  for  General  and  Mrs.  Wood. 

Mrs.  Curtis  Hayden  entertained  at  tea  Friday 
afternoon. 

Miss  Olive  Craig  gave  a  tea  Friday  last  for  Mrs. 
Sellar  Bullardo  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  luncheon  last  week  in 
Burlingame  for  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau.  Among 
her  guests  were  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson.  Mrs.  George 
Lent.  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs,  Robert  Ox- 
nard, Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mrs.  William  Hinckley 
Taylor.  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger,  Mrs.  Frank  John- 
son, Mrs.  Mountford  Wilsoa,  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt, 
Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lord,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mrs.  Stetson.  Winslow, 
Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Harry  Mendel!. 
Mrs.  Frank  Anderson.  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss 
Ethel   Cooper,  and  Miss  Jennie   Blair. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Fry  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
the  Palace  for  Miss  Katherine  Stocey,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  Herbert  Miller,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Davis.  Mrs,  Frederick  Dallam.  Mrs.  Clinton  La 
Montagne,  Miss  Newell  Bull,  and  Miss  Cornelia 
Clampett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Letts  Oiiver  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph Walker  gave  a  ball  in  Piedmont  Saturday 
;    Laura  Miller. 

Miss  Alice  Requa  gave  a  dinner  Thursday  night 
ior    Miss   Laura    Miller. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Fox  are  being  con- 
gratulated on  the  birth  of  a  son. 


In  Honor  of  Mrs.  Crothers. 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  excep- 
tional talent  of  the  late  Elizabeth  Mills 
Crothers.  who  was,  during  her  lifetime,  for  a 
number  of  years  a  most  popular  and  esteemed 
member  of  the  Century  Club,  the  last  pro- 
gramme of  that  association  was  dedicated  en- 
tirely to  a  reproduction  of  selections  from  the 
literarv  and  musical  works  of  the  deceased 
lady. 

Mrs.  Crothers'  talent  was  of  so  versatile  an 
order  that  the  selections  included  songs, 
poems,  and  a  play.  The  songs  were  lyrics 
for  children,  and  from  the  satisfying  inter- 
pretation given  them  by  Mrs.  Armand  Cail- 
leau  it  was  easy  to  recognize  both  in  the 
writer  of  the  lyrics  and  the  composer  of  the 
musical  setting  for  them  one  who  had  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  child  nature  and 
childish   requirements. 

The  versatile  authoress  also  had  to  her 
credit  poems  of  genuine  merit,  several  of 
which  were  heard  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, as  they  were  read  with  sympathetic 
feeling  by  Mrs.  Minnie  Sabin  Cooper. 

The  play.  "Fannie's  Bright  Idea."  depicts 
the  ingenuity  of  a  wealthy  social  climber  in 
reaching  the  desired  heights  by  pilfering  her 
own  priceless  pearl  necklace,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  her  social  ambition  through  the  zeal 
of  the  press  in  spreading  news  of  the  sup- 
posed robbery.  The  play  is  skilfully  con- 
structed, the  dialogue  witty  and  natural,  and 
the  presence  of  the  lovely  Mrs.  Edward  de 
Laveaga  in  the  cast,  supported  by  several 
gentlemen  from  the  Maitland  Playhouse, 
caused  full  justice  to  be  done  to  the  merits 
of  the  piece. 

In  sum  the  programme  showed  unusual  tal- 
ent on  the  part  of  the  lady  thus  honored,  and 
the  club  members  showed,  by  means  of  the 
unusual  number  present,  how  deep  a  satisfac- 
tion they  felt  in  thus  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  an  exceptional  talent, 


Wbitcomb  Bridge-Tea. 
Owing  to  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
bridge-teas  given  by  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  dur- 
ing the  past  season  these  parties  have  been 
announced  for  more  frequent  intervals  during 
the  spring.  Cards  are  now  out  for  the  next 
bridge-tea,  on  Tuesday,  April  19th,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  affair  on  May  3d.  At  last 
week's  party  Mrs.  Charles  Gibson  won  the 
guest  prize. 


Juan  Fernandez  Island  off  the  coast  of 
Chile,  where  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  original 
of  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  spent  four  lonely 
years,  is  to  be  turned  into  a  health  resort  by 
the  Chilean  government.  The  islands  is  thir- 
teen miles  long  and  four  miles  wide.   - 


ERWIN  WINTERH ALDER 

SCULPTOR 

Outdoor  Ornamental  Vases,  Statues,  Sun- 
Dials,  Benches,  Fountains,  in  stone  and 
composition,  made  to  your  order. 

1519  SUTTER  ST.     PHONE  WEST  4009 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


Dinners  for  Opera  Season. 
A  series  of  "special  jjrand  opera  dinners" 
announced  for  the  opera  season  by  the  Hotel 
Whitcomb  are  proving  most  successful.  As 
a  delightful  and  convenient  place  for  dining 
before  taking  one's  guests  to  the  Auditorium 
the  Whitcomb  offers  many  attractions.  Har- 
monious in  every  detail,  each  of  these  dinners 
has  been  planned  to  especially  suggest  the 
particular   opera   of  that   evening. 


"Certainly,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Bibbles  to 
some  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 
"Bring  it  right  over  and  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honor  that  no  one  will  touch  it  without 
your  permission."  "What  are  yjou  talking 
about  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Bibbies.  "John  Jobbles 
wants  to  know  if  he  can  park  a  quart  of 
Scotch  in  my  cellar." — Birmingham  Age- 
Hcrald. 


YERSIN  FRENCH  STUDIO 

333    KEARNY    ST.     ROOM    503. 
Classes   daily    for    Phonetics,    Grammar,    Ele- 
mentary, Intermediate  and  Advanced  Conversa- 
tion. 

"CAUSERIES  INTIMES"     Tuesdays,  3  p.  m. 

MISS    SALLIE    TAYLOR, 

621  STOCKTON  ST.  Apt.  401 

Tel  Kearny  163 


A  Stockholm  phj-sician  is  reported  to  have 
discovered  the  microbe  of  sleeping  sickness 
nnd  to  have  established  the  fact  that  the 
diease  is  infectious.  Rabbits  were  inoculated 
with  brain  substance  from  persons  who  had 
died  of  the  disease. 


THE  PALACE  HOTEL 

for 


s 


ervice 

atisfaction 
miles 


A  wonderfully  effective 
combination 


Muatmol  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  t  i  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 

Manager 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  the  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booths  for  Ladies 


FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

New  Quality  Luncheon 

228  GRANT  AVENUE 

THIRD  FLOOR       TAKE  ELEVATOR 

Phone  Douglas  4423 
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ARE  YOU 


PHONE 


Moving  I "  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage-Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be- found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Rodman  are  spending 
several  days  in  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobart  Chatficld-Taylor  have  come 
up  from  Montecito  to  enjoy  a  fortnight's  sojourn 
in    San    Francisco. 

Count  and  Countess  Nils  Bonde  of  Sweden 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  Saturday  for  a  visit  of 
several  days. 

Mrs.  John  Edward  Beale  will  sail  for  Europe 
the  close  of   the  week. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ide  sailed  last  week  for 
llie  Philippines,  where  they  will  be  stationed  in- 
definitely. 

General   and  Mrs.    Leonard   Wood   and   Mr.    Os- 
bourne  Wood  sailed  last  week  for  the  Philippines, 
after  a  brief  visit  to  San  Francisco. 
<       Dr.    and    Mrs.    Grant    Selfridge    have    returned 
from  a  trip  to   Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Harold  Havens  will  leave  next  month  for 
Europe  to  spend  the  summer  abroad. 

Mrs.  Ashton  Potter  arrived  last  week  from  New 
York,  where  she  spent  the  winter  with  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Potter.      She   will   spend   the    summer    with 
jl)r.   and  Mrs.   McNutt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  returned  Monday 
to  Burlingame  from  Montecito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  will  leave  next 
month  for  Europe. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  has  arrived  from  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  has  been  for  the  past  two 
months. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hoyt  left  Thursday  for  New  York 
to  join  Commander  Hoyt,  who  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  hospital  in  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  Karmany  sailed  last 
Tuesday  for  the  Orient  to  make  their  home  in 
Peking. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Armsby  have  returned  from 
a  trip  through  Southern  California. 

Mrs.     Arthur    Foster,     Mrs.     Paul    Foster,     and 
Miss  Louisiana  Foster  will  return  next  week  from 
[South    Carolina,    where    they    went    to    attend    the 
marriage    of    Miss    Sallie    Calhoun    and    Mr.    Ben- 
jamin Foster,  which  was  an  event  of  April  9th. 
r     Mrs.    George    Grant    is    enjoying   a    two    months' 
llvisit  at  the  Diablo   Country  Club. 
•      Miss   Evelyn  Barron  has  returned  from  visiting 
■Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Carpenter  in  Del  Monte, 
j      Mrs.     Walter     McLeod     returned     Thursday     to 
i  Missoula,    Montana,    after   three   weeks'    visit    with 
'Mr.  and  Mrs.   Wheeler. 

Mr.   William  Tevis  and  Mr.  William  Tevis,  Jr., 

will  spend  the  summer  in  Burlingame,  where  they 

[have  taken  the  Eugene  de   Coulon  cottage.      They 

will    be    joined    later    by    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Lansing 

ETevis,  who  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis 

['in    Bakersfield. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin  returned  last  week  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Tubbs  returned  last  week 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  have  taken  a  house  on 
Lyon  Street. 
I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin  have  taken  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  in  Bur- 
lingame for  the  summer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
will  spend  the  season  at  the  Carolan  farm  in 
Saratoga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornells  Winkler  took  their  de- 
parture Sunday  for  the  Atlantic  coast  to  sail  the 
first  of  May  for  Holland,  where  they  will  reside. 
Q  Mrs.  Miller  Graham  and  Miss  Geraldine  Graham 
<  will  leave  for  the  East  and  Europe  next  week. 
They  will  return  to  the  States  in  September.  Miss 
Graham  has  recently  been  visiting  friends  in  Del 
Monte. 
|      Mr.  and  Mrs.   Sidney  Peters  have  gone  to  New 

York  on  their  wedding  trip. 
I     Mrs.    Edward    Howard    is    entertaining    in    San 
Mateo     Miss     Margaret     Fraser     of     Philadelphia. 
Miss    Fraser    will    be    her    guest    throughout    the 
1  summer. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Henshaw  is  visiting  Mrs.  Grace 
Tubbs  Henshaw  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Deahl  and  Miss  Margaret 
Deahl  are  visiting  in  Los  Angeels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kairne  entertained  Miss 
Alice  Requa  over  the  week-end  at  their  home  at 
Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baldwin  have  arrived 
from  Colorado  and  are  sojourning  on  the  Monterey 
peninsula. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  are  spending 
several  days  in  town  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo 
Newhall,  Sr. 

Mr.  Hugh  Porter  and  Mr.  Gerald  Herrmann 
left  Thursday  for  New  York  to  await  the  arrival 
from  "Europe  of  Mrs.   William  Porter. 

Mrs.    George    Pinckard    has    gone    to    Wiscasset, 


Maine,  to  visit  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey.  On  her  re- 
turn she  and  Mr.  Pinckard  will  go  to  the  Orient 
to    reside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill  have  reopened  their 
home  in  Burlingame,  after  spending  the  winter 
with   Mr.   and  Mrs.   Mayo  Newhall,    Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Howard  are  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Howard  in  El  Cerrito. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Beylard  and  Miss  Sophie  Beylard 
will  leave  in  June  for  Europe  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Stewart  Rawlings  and  Miss  Jean  Rawlings 
have  returned  from  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  have  re- 
turned from   Los  Angeles. 

Count  and  Countess  Lewenhaupt  arrived  yester- 
day from  New  York  to  spend  the  summer  in  Cali- 
fornia- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Bowers  of  Washington  have  left  on  a  trip  through 
Southern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hudnut  left  yesterday 
for  New  York  and  will  sail  for  Europe  within  a 
few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham  have  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Frank  Perry  Hooper  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to   Seattle  and   Vancouver,  B.    C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Schwabacher  have  re- 
turned from  their  Eastern  trip  and  are  again  in 
their   apartment    at   the    St.    Francis   Hotel. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  include 
Mr.  Walter  H.  McLeod,  Missoula,  Montana;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Daly,  El  Centro  and  San  Diego. 

Included  among  the  Palace  Hotel  arrivals  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Nordlinger,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
Natt  Head,  Del  Monte;  Mr.  A.  W.  Heavenrich, 
Madera:  Mr.  D.  A.  Munger,  Mr.  R.  H.  Ballard, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Davis.  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  E.  B.  Criddle, 
Riverside;  Mr.  W.  L.  Pritchard,  Sacramento;  Mr. 
H.  P.  Anawalt,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Charles  Don- 
Ion,  Santa  Barbara;  Mr.  A.  P.  Barnes,  Chicago; 
Mr.  A.  G.  Neitz,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P. 
MacFarland,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  R.  K.  Cobb,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wiley,  Seattle; 
Mr.  J.  P.  Martin,  Los  Angeles. 

Arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  are  Mr.  Robert 
Hulme,  Fresno;  Mr.  Charles  S.  Fellows,  Philadel- 
phia; Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Fochimer,  Detroit;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cameron  Squires,  Portland;  Mr.  R.  C. 
Bourne,  Cleveland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Teachout, 
Cleveland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  King,  Seattle; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Powers,  Chicago;  Mr.  G.  R. 
Colby,  Boston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Robins,  New 
York;  Mr.  T.  B.  Moreland,  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Clarke,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Peters.  Dr.  C.  A.  Weil,  Chicago;  Mr. 
C.  H.  Neely,  New  York;  Mr.  George  M.  Peabody, 
Boston;  Mr.  G.  M.  Bryde,  Norway;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Davis,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Barnes  Moss, 
Shanghai. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Mr.  K.  K.  Darbinian,  Fresno;  Mr.  William  Kibler 
and  family,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
P.  O'Brien,  Maplewood,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  B.  Quiggle,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Vaperon,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Dickey,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  I.  Luhin,  Sacramento;  Mr.  J.  B.  Vorhees, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  V. 
Coffman,  Evanston,  Illinois;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Shaw,  Cloverdale;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Weaver,  Cleveland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Peters, 
Detroit;  Mr.  O.  D.  Risser  and  son,  Spokane;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Jackson,  San  Mateo;  Mr.  E.  Thuriue, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Mr.  H.  W.  Beatty,  Chi- 
cago Grand  Opera  Company;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Hull,    Calgary,    Canada. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Business  was  rather  slow  in  the  only  shop 
in  the  village.  Though  they  sold  everything 
from  a  box  of  matches  to  a  white  elephant 
not  a  single  copper  had  passed  over  the 
counter  that  day.  As  the  church  clock  struck 
the  midday  the  bored  assistant  cast  a  hope- 
less eye  up  the  narrow  street.  Only  one 
figure  was  to  be  seen,  and  he  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  It  was  old  Figgins. 
A  look  of  hope  crossed  the  assistant's  face. 
Yes,  the  old  boy  was  crossing  the  street  and 
making  straight  for  the  shop.  He  entered. 
"Mornin',  mornin',"  he  said  heartily.  "I've 
just  looked  in  to  buy  an  average.  Let's  'ave 
a  look  at  some,  young  feller."  "An  average, 
did  you  say,  sir?"  said  the  assistant  blankly. 
"Yes,  yes ;  same  as  old  Bruggings  bought." 
"What's  it  like,  sir  ?"  asked  the  unfortunate 
fellow  behind  the  counter.  "How  should  I 
know?"  answered  Figgins  angrily.  "All  I 
know  is  as  old  Bruggings  told  me  how  he's 
got  a  hen  what  lays  twenty-five  eggs  a  month 
on  an  average,  and  I  wants  one,  too — so  trot 
'em  out  and  let's  have  a  look  at  'em." 


Self-education  through  libraries  is  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  "Book  for  Everybody!"  move- 
ment which  has  been  launched  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  in  a  nation-wide  ef- 
fort to  bring  within  easy  reach  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  United  States  all 
that  is  best  in  the  world  of  literature.  To 
extend  library  service  to-  the  60,000,000  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  who  are  without 
adequate  facilities,  the  association  has 
adopted  an  enlarged  programme  with  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  spreading  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge through  books.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
association  to  promote  the  extension  of  li- 
brary service  into  the  distant  hamlet;  and  the 
back  streets  of  the  crowded  cities  that  all, 
who  so  desire,  may  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  of 
those  facts  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  them" 
in   their  daily  life. 


May. 
A    delicate    fabric    of    bird    song 

Floats  in  the  air, 
The  smell  of  wet  wild  earth 

Is  everywhere. 

Red    small    leaves    of    the   maple 

Are    clenched   like   a   hand, 
Like  girls  at  their  first  communion 

The    pear    trees    stand. 

Oh   I  must   pass  nothing  by 

Without   loving   it   much, 
The  rain  drop  try  with  my   lips, 

The    grass   with    my   touch; 

For  how   can   I  be   sure 

I  shall  see  again 
The  world  on  the  first  of  May 
Shining    after   the    rain? 
—From   "Flame  and  Shadow,"   by   Sara   Teasdalc. 
Published   by   the   Macmillan   Company. 


Aprilia. 
I  will  meet  you,  Love,  in  the  mystic  garden, 

In  the  secret  hour  of  the  lyric  night; 
I  will  come  with  a  cry  for  peace  and  pardon 

And  kneel  to  you   in  white. 

I  see  you  coming  with   footsteps  stilly, 
Leaving   a   faint   fire  over  the   lawn — 

Stately   and   tall   as   a    shining   Hly 
Stirred  by  the  wind  of  dawn. 

Come  to  me,  Queen,  and  ray  heart  embolden, 
Touch  me  again  with  the  mystic  rod; 

Come    to    me,    woman    of   wonder,    golden 
Out   of    the   heart    of    God. 

Come  in  the  hour  when  the  round  moon  whitens 
Over  the  hills  and  the  sacred  sea; 

Come  as  the  roof  of  the   low   sky  heightens, 
And  bring  all  heaven  to  me! 

— Edwin  Markliam  in  Life. 


Reunion  In  War. 
The  windmill  in  his  smock  of  white 

Stared    from    his    little    crest, 
Like    a    slow    smoke    was    the    moonlight 

As   I    went    like    one    possessed 

Where  the  glebe  path  makes  shortest  way 
The  stammering  wicket  swung. 

I   passed   amid  the  crosses  gray 
Where    opiate    yew-boughs    hung. 

The  bleached  grass  shuddered  into   sighs, 
The  dogs   that   knew  this  moon 

Far    up    were    harrying    sheep,    the    cries 
Of   hunting   owls    went   on. 

And  I  among  the  dead  made  haste, 

And  over  flat  vault  stones 
Set  in  the  path  unheeding  paced, 

Nor    thought   of    those    chill   bones. 

Thus    to    my    sweetheart's    cottage    I, 

Who   long  had   been   away, 
'Turned  as  the  traveler  turns  adry 
To  brooks  to  moist  his  clay. 

Her  cottage  stood  like  a  dream,   so  clear 

And  yet  so  dark;   and   now 
I  thought  to  find  my  more  than  dear 

And    if   she'd    kept    her    vow. 

Old  housedog  from  his  barrel  came 
Without    a  voice,    and    knew 

And  licked  my  hand;  all  seemed  the  same 
To   the  moonlight  and  the  dew. 

By  the  white  damson  then  I  took 

The    tallest    osier   wand 
And  thrice  upon  her  casement  strook, 

And   she,   so    fair,   so    fond, 

Looked  out,  and  saw  in  wild  delight 

And    tiptoed    down    to    me, 
And    cried   in    silent  joy   that   night 

Beside  the  bullace  tree. 

O   cruel   time  to   take  away, 

And  worse  to  bring  agen; 
Why   slept   not   I   in    Flanders  clay 

With  all   the  murdered   men? 

For  I  had  changed,  or  she  had  changed, 
Though  true   loves  both    had    been, 

Even    while   we   kissed   we  stood    estranged 
With    the    ghosts    of    war    between. 

We    had    not    met    but    a    moment    ere 

War    baffled    joy,    and    cried, 
"Love's   but    a    madness,    a    burned    flare; 

The  shell's  a  madman's  bride." 


The  cottage   stood,  poor  stone  and  wood. 

Poorer  than  stone  stood   I; 
Then  from  her  kind  arms  moved   in  a  mood 

As  gray  as  the  cereclothed  sky. 

The   roosts   were    stirred,    each    little    bird 

Called   fearfully  out   for  day; 
The  church  clock  with  his  dead  voice  whirred 

As   if  he  bade  me   stay 

To  trace  with  madman's  fingers  all 

The    letters    on    the    stones 
Where  thick  beneath  the  twitch  roots  crawl 

In   dead  men's   envied  bones. 

— Edmund  Blunden  in   the  Nation. 


The  Mexican  Congress  has  adopted  an  ordi- 
nance setting  apart  seven  large  areas  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  republic  as  national 
parks  and   reservations. 


One  advantage  of  crossing  the  English 
Channel  by  airplane  is  the  ability  of  the  air- 
craft to  rise  above  the  fogs  which  are  the 
greatest  source  of  danger  to  vessels  in  that 
crowded  sea  tract. 


"No,  what  I  meant  was — 
well,  imagine  a  roof  garden 
flooded  with  moonlight  and 
the  soft  glow  of  candles  —  a 
fine  orchestra — and  a  delicious 
supper  to  come!" 

"A  pleasant  little  dream, 
that," 

"But  a  dream  that's  coming 
true  !  The  Sun  Lounge  is  go- 
ing to  give  just  such  a  dance 
on  the  23rd.  And  we're  com- 
ing—  aren't  we.  Jack?  —  with 
Bob  and  Betty." 

•    Moonlight  Dance 
in  the  Sun  Lounge 
on   Saturday,  April   23rd 

J.  H.  van  Home,  Manager 
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As  a  result  of  a  billion-dollar  anti-trust  suit 
filed  by  the  Mississippi  state  revenue  agent 
against  fire  insurance  companies  all  such  com- 
panies ceased  on  March  1st  to  do  business  in 
that  state. 


Harding  is  the  name  of  a  new  town  south 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  was  named  in  honor  of 
the  President  and  a  lot  was  deeded  to  him. 


Names  of  Precious  Stones. 

The  names  of  precious  stones  reach  so  far 
back  in  the  depths  of  time  that  their  original 
meaning  can  not  be  traced.  This  is  true  of 
the  word  "emerald."  So  far  as  seems  to  be 
known  it  is  a  derivative  or  a  variant  of  a 
Sanskrit  word  meaning  precious  stone,  but  no 
doubt  the  people  who  spoke  Sanskrit  gave  it 
the  name  because  of  something  which  the 
stone  meant  to  them.  It  may  have  been  given 
this  name  because  of  its  color  or  its  hard- 
ness, or  its  rarity,  or  because  of  something 
which  it  symbolized.  It  may  be  that  the  an- 
cient and  sacred  language  of  India  adopted 
the  word  from  some  older  language  and  that 
in  the  long  association  between  the  stone  and 
its  name,  the  first  significance  of  the  name 
had  been  lost.  The  Greeks  adopted  the  word 
"emerald"  and  it  seems  to  have  had  no  other 
significance  to  them  than  to  us,  being  merely 
the  name  by  which  one  might  identify  a  par- 
ticular  stone. 

The  same  condition  is  found  in  the  case  of 
the  word  "opal."  It  meant  to  the  Greeks  a 
particular  and  beautiful  stone,  just  as  it 
means  to  us — an  opal.  Distinguished  students 
of  language  can  only  conjecture  what  the  word 
"opal"  meant  in  the  beginning  of  its  use.  It 
may  have  been  some  ancient  word  signifying 
a  multitude  of  colors,  or  a  peculiar  iridescent 
lustre,   but  that  is  mere  guessing. 

The  word  ''diamond"  is  sought  to  be  ex- 
plained as  meaning  "something  exceedingly 
hard  which  may  be  seen  through,"  and  is  said 
to  have  been  formed  of  the  Greek  word  "dia," 
which  means  "through,"  and  "admant,"  which 
stands  for  extreme  hardness.  It  is  fairly 
plausible,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  word 
"diamond,"  or  something  like  it,  may  be 
found  in  a  language  older  than  Greek. 

"Pearl"  is  thought  by  some  writers  to  come 
from  the  Latin  "pirula,"  meaning  "a  little 
pear,"  because  so  many  fine  pearls  were  pear- 
shaped.  "Ruby"  is  thought  lo  have  been  so- 
called  from  "ruber,"  the  Latin  for  "red,"  but 
it  may  be  that  the  word  "ruber,"  meaning  red. 
was  derived  from  the  name  of  the  ruby, — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


The  women  of  Java  are  being  taught  Occi- 
dental theories  of  equality  with  men.  The 
progress  of  the  suffrage  movement  is  neces- 
sarily slow,  but  many  believe  in  its  ultimate 
success. 


The  figures  show  that  the  birth  rate  among 
the  Indians  of  this  country  is  exceeding  that 
of  the  deaths,  and  the  tribes  are  advancing 
along  various  lines  of  business,  health,  and 
education. 


The  1500  residents  of  Mt.  Pulaski.   II! 
had   to    go    forty-eight   hours   without    - 
A    water    consumer    left    his    faucet 
night  and  morning  found  the  city  - 
empty. 
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FOR  INVESTMENT 

of 

PERSONAL  OR  TRUST  FUNDS 

we  offer 


7% 


in  amounts  of  $1000 

SECURED  BY- 


First  Mortgage  on 
California   Farms 

producing  an  ample  income  to  repay 
the  mortgage 

WILLIAM  R.  STA.ATS 
COMPANY 

477  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telephone  Kbarht  301 


KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL,  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 
San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 
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hasn't  he? 
i     fliwer. — 


laid 
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eyes 

-Nashz 


Me 


Redd— -Black  has  a  lot  of  "tin 
Greens — Well,    yes ;     he    owns 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Pop.  what  is  a  tentative  performance?" 
'•It's  one  of  them  open-air  shows,  sonny." — 
Baltimore  American. 

"How  old  are  you,  Marjorie?"  "I'm  five, 
and  mother  says  if  I'm  good  an'  eat  lots  of 
oatmeal,  I'll  be  six  next  birthday."— Baltimore 
Sun. 

"Jenkins,  the  oil  promoter,  has  married  the 

talkin'est     woman     I     ever 

"Struck   a  gusher   this   time, 

Tennesseean. 

■  fc. 

He — I  suppose  it  would  be  quite  improper 
for  me  to  kiss  you  on  such  a  short  acquaint- 
ance. She— Yes,  but  it's  quite  early  in  the 
evening  yet. — Boston   Transcript. 

She — So  you've  given  up  the  idea  of  taking 
singing  lessons?  He — Yes;  I  found  it  would 
take  me  three  years  to  learn  to  sing  as  well  as 
I  thought  I  sang  already. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Adam  (sternly) — Always  keep  in  mind. 
woman,  that  my  word  is  law  in  the  garden. 
Eve  (sweetly) — It's  one  thing  to  make  a  law, 
old  dear,  and  quite  another  thing  to  enforce 
it. — Buffalo  Express. 

The  Yokel  ''meditatively/ — I'm  going  to  sell 
the  farm  and  put  the  money  in  the  bank. 
When  you've  got  a  farm,  the  Lord  does  as 
he  pleases  with  you,  but  he  can't  touch  the 
money. — Stockholm   Kasper. 

Irate  Lodger — Hey,  you  on  the  fifth  floor, 
what's  the  idea  of  all  this  row?  Reveler 
(just  returned) — The  fifth  floor — really,  the 
fifth?  Thanks;  I  had  no  idea  just  which 
floor  it  was. — Paris  Le  Journal  Amusani. 

First  Lady — It's  quite  true  that  I  spend  all 
day  at  the  stores.  Second  Lady — It  must  be 
your  ruination.  First  Lady — I  never  buy  any- 
thing. I  am  contented  to  look  at  the  follies 
the  others  are  committing. — Paris  L' Illustra- 
tion. 

Giles — I  didn't  'ardly  agree  wi*  the  vicar  in 
wot  *e  said  about  them  early  martyrs  bein* 
thrown  to  the  lions  an*  burnt  at  the  stake  an* 
livin'  on  forever.  Curate — Why  not  ?  Giles — 
Well,  zur,  no  constitution  could  stand  it. — 
London  Punch. 

First  Business  Man — You  say  that  none  of 
your  stenographers  wants  a  vacation  this 
year?  That's  funny.  Second  Business  Man — 
Xo,   it's  that  nice  young  secretary — the  girls 
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are  afraid  of  missing  a  chance  at  him. — Bar- 
celona Hojas  Selectas. 

"My  dear,  we've  simply  got  to  change  our 
family  doctor.  He's  so  absent-minded.  Why, 
this  afternoon  he  was  examining  me  with  the 
stethoscope  and  while  he  was  listening  he 
suddenly  called  out.  'Hello !  Who  is  this 
speaking  ?*  " — Boston    Transcript. 

"One  of  our  prominent  professors  gave  an 
interview  to  one  of  the  reporters  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  his  name  must  not  appear  in 
print."  "Then  it  evidently  got  into  the  paper." 
"Yes.  and  now  he  is  mad  because  it  was 
spelled  wrong." — Kansas  Brazen  Bull. 

Cop     (surprising     footpad     at     work) — Ah, 


that's  the  second  time  I've  caught  you  red 
handed.  Crook  (calmly  puffing  cigar) — 
What's  de  matter  ?  1  got  me  license.  Cop — 
Don't  pretend  innocence;  you  know  there's 
law  against  smoking  on  Sunday! — California 
Pelican. 

"Jim,"  said  the  star  to  his  secretary.  "I 
want  you  to  figure  the  amount  of  my  income 
tax.  Give  the  results  to  the  director,  to  be 
substituted  for  the  letter  I  am  to  receive  from 
my  wife,  who  has  eloped  with  the  other  man 
in  the  scene  we  film  tomorrow."  "Yes,  sir ; 
of  course;  but — but  why,  if  I  may  ask."  "Jim, 
I  thought  you  were  intelligent!  Think  of  all 
the  pain  and  anguish  I  have  to  register  in  that 
scene." — Film   Fun. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating;  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the  vicinity  ot  San  Francisco, 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and  Greases: 


SAN    FRAXCISCO 
McCoppin  and  Market 
Lombard  and  Van  Ness 
Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  &  Ocean  Ave. 
Pine  and   Van   Ness 
25th  and  Valencia 
Mission  and  Otis 
Golden  Gate  and  Divisadero 
Scott  and  Fell 
4th  Ave.  and  Geary 
3d  and   Brannan 

Columbus  Ave.  and  Grover  Place 
Post  and  Mason 
Fifth  Ave.  and  California 
Mission  and   Spear 
Post  and  Larkin 
Mission  and   School  St    (Colma) 


OAKLAND 

Broadway  and  Water 

21st  and  Broadway 

25th  and  Telegraph 

35th   and    Foothill   Boulevard 

14th  and  Harrison 

620  Lakeshore  Avenue 

25th  and  Broadway 

12th  and  Webster 

East  19th  St.  and  Park  Boulevard 

30th  and    San  Pablo 

East  14th  St.  and  24th  Avenue 

College  Avenue  aad  Broadway 

ALAMEDA 

Encinal  and  Central  Avenue 

BERKELEY 

Shattuck  and  Haste 


SAN    RAFAEL 

4th  St.  and  Petaluma  Avenue 

BURLINGAME 

Park    Road    and    Peninsula   Avenue 

(State  Highway) 

SAN   MATEO 

3d    St.  and  State  Highway 

HAYWARD 

A    and    Boulevard 

LOS  GATOS 
Santa  Cruz  and  Elm  Sts. 

NAPA 
3d  St.  at  Bridge 

SUNNYVALE 
San  Jose  and  Mt   View-Saratogo    Rd 


SAN  JOSE 
The  Alameda  and  Stockton  Ave. 
11th  St.  and  Santa  Clara  Ave. 
Alameda  and    Wilson   Ave. 
1st  and    Margaret-  Sts. 
S.  Market  &  W.  San  Salvador  Sts. 
Market  and  San  Carlos  Sts. 
5th    and    Santa    Clara 

FRESNO 
Broadway  and  Kern  Sts. 
Broadway  and  Stanislaus  Sts. 
A  and  Fresno  Sts. 
Broadway  St.  and  Ventura  Ave. 
Divisadero  St  and  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SACRAMENTO 
12th  and  I  Sts.        13th  and  L  Sts. 
2d  and  L  Sts.  16th  and  K  Sts. 

10th  and  O  Sts.      30th  and  P  Sts. 
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open  the  struggle  and  then  the  vast  and  clumsy  and 
costly  mechanism  will  be  set  in  motion  once  more  with 
the  old  fight  for  tactical  advantages,  the  old  sinister 
pressure  upon  individuals,  and  the  old  floods  of  lo- 
quacity that  mean  nothing  and  that  lead  nowhere.  It 
is  an  unedifying  spectacle  and  a  most  wearisome  one. 
Whatever  else  we  may  have  succeeded  in  doing  with 
our  new  democracy  the  public  at  large  may  be  excused 
for  feeling  that  it  has  jumped  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire  and  that  the  popular  will  has  reached  its 
lowest  ebb  of  expression  and  of  enforcement. 


Wets  and  Drys. 

Abundant  material  for  ruminations  on  the  practical 
workings  of  democracy  might  be  found  in  the  legis- 
lative proceedings  at  Sacramento  in  the  matter  of  the 
Wright  bill.  We  like  to  believe — although  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  so  with  sincerity — that  legislatures  are  in- 
tended to  carry  the  popular  will  into  effect.  In  order 
that  this  may  be  done  more  practically  and  more 
actually  we  have  abolished  the  representative  system 
on  which  the  political  structure  of  the  country  was 
founded  and  in  its  place  we  have  established  a  system 
of  delegates,  with  the  further  guarantees  of  the  initia- 
tive, the  referendum,  and  the  recall.  But  the  popular 
will  seems  to  be  as  impotent  as  ever,  indeed  more  so. 
The  State  of  California  has  expressed  its  emphatic  dis- 
approval of  prohibition,  and  doubtless  it  would  do  so 
again  if  it  had  the  chance.  But  this  fact  has  no  weight 
whatsoever  with  the  legislature.  Day  by  day  we  read  of 
the  conflict  between  the  "wets"  and  the  "drys."  Mem- 
bers reverse  themselves  overnight.  The  assembly  decides 
that  the  Wright  bill  shall  be  referred  to  the  people. 
The  senate  determines  that  it  shall  not  be  referred  to 
the  people,  and  is  confident  that  the  assembly  will  now 
change  its  mind.  But  the  application  either  of  the 
referendum  or  the  initiative  is  inevitable.  There  is  no 
way  to  prevent  it.  And  what  then  ?  Is  there  any  pros- 
pect of  a  conclusion,  of  a  finality?  None  at  all.  The 
vanquished  will  wait   for  the  first  opportunity  to  re- 


America,  Japan,  Yap. 

To  say  that  Japan  has  "defied"  America  in  the  matter 
of  the  island  of  Yap  is  a  misuse  of  terms.  She  has 
done  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  diplomatic  notes  pub- 
lished by  Secretary  Hughes  show  that  Japan  has  clearly 
stated  her  contention  and  that  we  have  done  the  same. 
Upon  neither  side  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
defiance.  None  the  less  the  situation  is  a  dangerous 
one,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  our  sensational 
newspapers  are  so  quick  to  select  the  provocative  word 
and  to  inflame  rather  than  to  moderate.  From  the  atti- 
tude of  the  governments  themselves  there  is  nothing  to 
fear.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  fear  from  the  reckless 
utterances  of  newspapers  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific 
that  may  so  easily  lead  to  reckless  and  ineffaceable  acts. 

The  peace  conference  at  Versailles  was  called  upon 
to  determine  the  disposition  of  the  German  islands  in 
the  Pacific.  Putting  on  one  side  the  hypocritical  non- 
sense of  the  "mandate"  it  was  a  question  of  future 
ownership.  No  mandatory  will  ever  surrender  the  ter- 
ritory awarded  under  the  treaty  or  under  the  league. 

A  quite  simple  method  was  found  to  settle  the  rival 
claims  of  Japan  and  Australia  to  these  islands.  Aus- 
tralia was  awarded  all  the  islands  to  the  south  of  the 
equator  and  Japan  all  the  islands  to  the  north.  Under 
this  general  agreement  the  island  of  Yap  went  to  Japan. 

But  here  we  have  an  enlightening  commentary  on  the 
"open  diplomacy"  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  rule  at 
the  conference.  President  Wilson  agreed  to  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  distribution,  but  he  made  a  single  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  Yap,  of  which  the  value  as  a  cable 
station  was  too  evident  to  be  overlooked.  His  excep- 
tion appears  to  have  been  a  verbal  one.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  placed  in  any  open  way  on  record.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  su- 
preme council  on  May  7,  1919,  at  which  the  Japanese 
government  was  not  represented.  But  in  any  case  it 
was  ignored.  When  the  league  of  nations  subsequently 
settled  the  matter  of  mandates  the  island  of  Yap  went 
to  Japan,  apparently  without  reference  to,  perhaps 
without  knowledge  of,  the  claim  made  by  President 
Wilson  for  its  exception  from  the  general  scheme. 

The  attitude  now  adopted  by  Secretary  Hughes  is 
clear  and  logical.  He  does  not  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion as  to  the  actuality  of  the  reservation  made  by 
President  Wilson,  nor  does  he  discuss  the  validity  of 
the  mandate  plan.  America  has  not  signed  the  Ver- 
sailles treaty  nor  approved  it.  She  is  not  a  party  to 
the  league  of  nations,  and  therefore  her  rights  are  in 
no  way  governed  either  by  the  treaty  or  by  the  league. 
If  she  objects  to  anything  that  has  been  done  either 
under  the  treaty  or  the  league  she  has  a  right  to  say  so. 
She  has  a  right  to  make  any  claim  that  she  pleases 
irrespective  of  its  possible  conflict  with  other  claims 
allowed  under  the  treaty  or  the  league.  And  her  claim 
has  all  the  validity  pertaining  to  a  co-belligerent.  The 
chose  jugee  can  not  be  applied. 

At  the  moment  the  question  seems  to  be  deadlocked. 
But  it  is  a  diplomatic  deadlock.  That  is  to  say  it  is  not 
a  real  one.  In  point  of  fact  we  may  discern  one  of  the 
usual  procedures  in  international  disputes.  Certain 
knotty  questions  relating  to  Japanese  immigration  and 
settlement  are  now  pending.  Japan  wants  material  with 
which  to  bargain.     She  wants  to  open  a  game  of  give 


and  take.     By  direct  denial  of  American  claims  with 
regard  to  Yap  she  seeks  to  prepare  for  some  sort  of 
compromise  with  regard  to  Japanese  immigration  and 
!  settlement.    She  wants  cards  to  lay  on  the  table. 

This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  Japanese  tone, 
which  is  certainly  not  an  ingratiating  one.  But  without 
doubt  there  are  other  factors.  Japanese  public  opinion 
has  now  been  hectic  for  some  time,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  The  government  has  to  be  extraordinarily  careful 
to  avoid  anything  like  a  surrender.  And  then  there  is 
the  general  Japanese  policy  to  impress  its  prowess  upon 
Asia.  But  the  question  of  Yap  will  almost  certainly 
be  settled,  and  it  will  be  settled  a  long  way  on  the  right 
side  of  defiances. 

The  Perpetual  Mooney. 

A  New  York  newspaper  of  wide  circulation  and  of 
an  apparently  undeserved  reputation  for  intelligence  re- 
marks editorially  that  the  Mooney  case  ought  to  be  re- 
opened in  order  to  satisfy  a  widespread  uneasiness  that 
an  innocent  man  is  in  prison.  There  is  no  such  uneasi- 
ness except  among  the  ignorant,  the  weak-minded,  and 
those  whose'  sympathies  are  naturally  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  criminal  radicalism.  Unfortunately  these  classes 
are  somewhat  large  ones. 

Now  the  Argonaut  has  no  intention  to  review  the 
Mooney  case  unless  it  should  become  actually  neces- 
sary. The  records  are  open  to  the  world,  and  those 
who  have  read  them  and  who  are  still  unsatisfied  have 
done  no  more  than  prove  that  they  are  among  those  for 
whom  evidence  has  no  meaning.  None  the  less  the 
Argonaut  is  tempted — and  it  succumbs  to  the  tempta- 
tion— to  reprint  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
Mr.  Felix  Frankfurter.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
President  Wilson,  during  what  may  be  called  his  Bol- 
shevist phase,  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  bomb  cases  with  a  view  to  the  conciliation  of  the 
Red  leaders  in  Russia.  Mr.  Frankfurter  was  in  charge 
of  that  commission,  which  visited  San  Francisco  and 
interviewed  a  number  of  Mooney  sympathizers,  and  of 
course  no  one  else.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
in  connection  with  those  proceedings,  and  it  is  repro- 
duced in  another  column,  not  because  the  Argonaut 
readers  are  usually  among  those  who  have  no  opinions 
of  their  own  until  they  have  ascertained  the  opinions 
of  some  one  else,  but  rather  for  the  satisfaction  of 
those  who  like  manly  opinions  expressed  in  a  manly 
way. 

We  shall,  of  course,  continue  to  hear  of  the  Moonev 
case  from  time  to  time  whenever  some  hobo  degenerate 
makes  a  "revelation"  or  our  sensational  newspapers 
run  short  of  ammunition.  We  may  also  hear  of  it,  as  in 
the  present  case,  when  New  York  newspapers  use  it  in 
order  to  make  broad  their  phylacteries  at  the  expense  of 
wicked   California. 


WhatWiH  Germany  Do? 
What   will   Germany  do   now   that  she   has   learned 
from   President   Harding's   message   to   Congress   that 
she  must  expect  no  support  from  America  in  her  effort 
to  escape  her  reparation  debts?     It  is  a  question  so 
grave  that  there  will  be  a  natural  hesitation  to  suggest 
the  answer.     Germany,  it  must  be  always  remembered, 
is  not  being  compelled  to  submit  to  a  punishment;  she 
is  not  the  victim  of  a  conqueror.    Unless  she  pays  what 
is  demanded  of  her,  then  Belgium  and  France  must  at 
once    face    overwhelming   debts.      They   must   become 
bankrupt.     Moreover,  they  must  encounter  the  danger- 
ous indignation  of  their  own  people,  naturally  unable 
to  understand  why  there  can  be  no  compensation  for 
the  injuries   wantonly   inflicted  upon  them.     If  it   be 
urged — and  of  course  it  is  urged — that  Germany  will 
be  ruined  if  these  payments  are  enforced,  then  it 
be  said  that  France  and  Belgium  will  be  ruin 
are   not   enforced.      It   is   an   open    secret   i 
George  opposed  the  terms  that  were  recentlv 
the  London   conference  and  that  he   onlv   a  =  - 
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them  on  the  assurance  of  Briand  that  otherwise  the 
French  government  must  fall  within  a  week.  And  the 
basic  situation  in  France  is  not  so  stable  that  the  fall 
of  a  government  can  be  looked  upon  with  equanimity. 
Other  things  might  fall,  too. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  demands  of  France  are  dic- 
tated by  a  certain  stern  necessity  it  is  no  less  true  that 
Germany  has  said  nothing  and  done  nothing  to  mitigate 
the  rigor  of  their  enforcement.  She  is  continuing  in 
her  insensate  policy  of  subtle  and  inflammatory  in- 
trigue. Not  bv  a  single  word  have  her  leaders  admitted 
her  responsibility  for  the  war.  Her  disarming,  which 
she  might  have  welcomed  as  a  measure  of  salutary  eco- 
nomic relief,  has  been  grudging  and  incomplete.  The 
speeches  and  w-ritings  of  Dr.  Simons  have  been  un- 
believably stupid,  as,  for  example,  his  suggestion  that 
France  is  preserving  her  devastated  area  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  showing  her  wounds.  One  of  his  own  friends 
is  reported  as  saying  of  him,  "Er  ist  dumm  fine  ein 
Boche,"  and  it  is  a  summary  that  is  justified  by  every 
bulletin.  There  has  been  no  real  change  in  the  heart 
of  Germany,  and  so  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  a  French 
rigor  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  Germany  intends 
to  do  again  what  she  did  in  1914.  And  so  long  as  that 
conviction  persists  of  what  use  is  it  to  talk  of  general 
disarmament  ?  And  if  Germany  actually  has  that  inten- 
tion it  is  not  likely  to  wane  during  the  forty  years  or 
more  that  must  be  devoted  by  Germany  to  working  for 
her  conquerors. 

France  intends  to  use  force.  There  need  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  She  is  not  indulging  in  empty  threats. 
Foch  and  Poincare  have  now  the  opportunity  for  which 
they  have  been  looking,  and  who  can  blame  them  ?  But 
force  will  not  be  a  cure.  It  will  only  mean  that  Europe 
must  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire,  that  her 
purchasing  power  will  wane  still  more,  and  that  the 
whole  world  must  suffer  correspondingly.  But  is  it 
certain  that  Germany  will  yield  to  force?  It  seems  to 
be  by  no  means  certain.  May  she  not  ask  herself  it 
there  could  be  any  worse  fate  than  the  one  with  which 
the  next  half-century  seems  to  be  charged.  There  are 
forces  in  Germany,  extremist  forces,  that  can  not  be 
overlooked  and  that  have  already  given  evidences  of 
their  power.  To  say  that  the  German  temperament  is 
opposed  to  Bolshevism  may  be  true — and  irrelevant. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  know  what  the  German 
temperament  is  now.  It  may  easily  happen  that  Ger- 
many will  make  an  alliance  with  the  Bolshevists,  and 
there  are  some  peculiarly  well-informed  observers  w-ho 
believe  that  she  will.  In  that  event  Lenin  may  get  an- 
other lease  of  life  and  we  may  see  an  extension  of  his 
sway  even  to  the  Rhine. 


ous  as  anywhere  in  Europe.  The  economic  situation  of 
the  country  is  bad  and  the  people  are  desperately  poor. 
And  it  may  be  said,  so  far  as  the  people  of  Tuscany 
are  concerned,  that  the  national  ideals  are  at  a  low- 
ebb. 

The  public  temper  throughout  Italy  has  undergone 
great  changes  since  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  by  no 
means  so  friendly  to  the  Allies  as  it  w-as.  The  ani- 
mosity toward  Austria,  for  example,  has  no  longer 
much  force  in  it,  simply  because  there  is  no  longer  an 
Austria  to  fear.  There  is  now  no  Italia  Irridenta.  On 
the  contrary,  Italy  has  now  a  considerable  German 
population  to  care  for. 

The  economic  life  of  Italy  was  largely  in  German 
hands  before  the  war.  Germans  were  the  bankers,  the 
industrialists,  and  the  merchants.  If  the  Italians  are 
now  forced  to  call  in  foreign  assistance  they  will  prefer 
the  help  of  Germans  to  that  of  others  because  they 
believe  that  they  have  now-  no  reason  to  fear  Germany. 
German  engineers,  clerks,  and  merchants  are  already 
finding  their  way  back  to  their  old  places.  As  a  result 
we  have  a  more  detached  attitude  on  the  part  of  Italy 
toward  the  Alliance.  During  the  past  year  her  foreign 
policy  has  been  decidedly  sympathetic  toward  Germany 
and  even  toward  Bolshevist  Russia,  and  she  has  been 
even  sustaining  Turkey  against  Greece.  No  war  al- 
liance can  last  forever  if  it  has  nothing  but  the  war  to 
sustain  it.  Purely  material  considerations  make  them- 
selves felt,  and  sentiment  wanes.  But  Italy  can  never 
forget  her  need  of  coal,  and  this  will  keep  her  on  good 
terms  w-ith  England.  But  even  this  tie  might  be 
weakened  by  a  full  development  of  her  water  power. 
The  situation  in  Italy  is  an  interesting  one  and  it  will 
repay  watching,  and  particularly  by  those  who  are  ap- 
prehensive of  a  spread  of  Bolshevist  influence. 


The  Situation  in  Italy. 

Constant  reports  of  disorders  in  Italy  seem  to  show 
that  things  are  by  no  means  well  with  the  southern 
kingdom.  When  we  learn  the  results  of  the  coming 
elections — although  elcctidns  ire  noi.  always  indicative 
■ — we  may  know  whether  the  disruptive  forces  are  as 
strong  as  they  now  seem  to  be. 

A  new  word  has  now-  made  its  appearance  in  these 
Italian  bulletins.  We  read  of  the  Fascists,  against 
whom  the  assaults  of  the  unruly  seem  mainly  to  be 
directed.  Xow  the  Fascists  correspond  somewhat  w-ith 
our  Legion.  Their  full  name  is  Fasci  di  Combatii- 
mento,  and  they  are  ex-soldiers,  men  who  are  bound 
together  like  a  bundle  of  rods  (fascio)  in  support  of  lav.- 
and  order.  It  will  be  remembered  that  dire  predictions 
were  once  made  as  to  the  temper  of  soldiers  who  had 
fought  in  the  war.  Wc  were  told  that  they  would  show 
marked  tendencies  to  Bolshevism  and  that  they  would 
prove  to  be  a  national  danger  in  more  than  one  of  the 
belligerent  countries.  But  exactly  the  contrary  seems 
to  be  true.  The  Bolshevists,  in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 
are  mainly  among  the  men  who  stayed  at  home.  It  is 
the  men  who  fought  in  the  war  who  are  now  ready  to 
fight  the  Bolshevists. 

The  trouble  between  the  Fascists  and  the  Com- 
munists began  in  February.  The  Florence  Reds  threw 
a  bomb  at  a  procession  of  Fascists  and  a  score  of  people 
were  killed  and  wounded.  The  Fascists  retaliated  by 
killing  a  Red  leader,  and  then  a  sort  of  small  civil  war 
followed  in  which  machine  guns  and  artillery  were 
use'"..  The  disturbances  spread  to  other  cities  and  thev 
ha<  e  continued  at  intervals  ever  since.  The  govern- 
recently  authorized  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
\&,  and  this  was  the  signal  for  serious  disturbances 
r.iany  places,  and  particularly  throughout  Tuscany, 
.altogether,  the  situation  in  Italy  seems  to  be  as  precari- 


Cardinal  Bourne  on  Ireland. 

Cardinal  Bourne's  opinions  on  the  Irish  question, 
printed  in  another  column,  will  be  read  with  respectful 
interest  wherever  there  is  a  sane  recognition  of  the 
shadow  that  rests  upon  Ireland  and  that  measurably 
darkens  the  English-speaking  world.  Cardinal  Bourne, 
himself  an  Irishman,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  England,  but  he  is  in  agreement  with 
"most,  if  not  all,"  of  the  Irish  bishops  and  his  views 
derive  added  weight  from  their  concurrence.  His  own 
eminence  places  him  above  the  domain  of  partisanship. 

Cardinal  Bourne  believes  that  there  is  agreement 
between  the  masses  of  the  Irish  and  the  English  peopi?. 
The  mutually  hostile  elements  are  in  the  minority.  On 
the  one  side  there  is  the  criminal  element  of  the  Sinn 
Fein,  indistinguishable  from  Bolshevists.  On  the  other 
side  are  the  stupid  irreconcilab'.es  of  Ulster  and  Great 
Britain,  intent  only  upon  racial  and  religious  animosi- 
ties and  contemptuous  of  the  gmeral  good.  The  great 
majority  of  the  British  voters  are  willing  that  Ireland 
should  have  what  is  sufficiently  described  as  Dominion 
autonomy.  The  great  majority  of  the  Irish  are  willing 
to  accept  Dominion  autonomy  as  full  satisfaction  of 
their  claim.  But  as  usual  it  is  the  organized  and 
venomous  minorities  that  hold  the  field — for  a  time. 

Cardinal  Boume  is  opposed  to  crime,  whether  it  be 
the  crime  of  the  Sinn  Feiners  or  the  crime  of  reprisals. 
The  Argonaut  holds  the  same  view.  Among  right- 
thinking  men  there  can  be  nothing  but  abhorrence  of 
the  midnight  assassin,  no  matter  how  loudly  he  pro- 
claims a  patriotism  that  he  thus  stains  and  disgraces. 
Nor  can  that  abhorrence  be  other  than  augmented  by 
the  murder  of  a  helpless  woman,  a  crime  that  shames 
the  chivalry  of  which  Ireland  has  always  boasted.  Sinn 
Feiners  in  this  country  have  openly  applauded  the 
murder  of  Edith  Cavell.  and  now  Sinn  Feiners  in  Ire- 
land have  murdered  a  woman.  By  such  crimes  alone 
they  have  proved  that  they  do  not  represent  Ireland, 
that  they  are  the  ignominy  and  the  cross  that  Ireland 
has  to  bear. 

Condemnation  must  also  be  the  lot  of  the  reprisals. 
They  are  unworthy  of  any  civilized  government,  un- 
necessary and  provocative.  If  crimes  are  committed  in 
Ireland  the  criminals  should  be  caught  and  punished 
through  the  agency  of  the  police,  of  soldiers,  or  in  any 
other  available  way.  But  only  the  criminals  should  be 
punished.  To  penalize  a  street,  a  village,  or  a  district 
because  of  crimes  committed  by  individuals  who  of  all 
others  are  the  most  likely  to  escape  may  sometimes  be 
permitted  to  any  army  in  the  field,  but  never  to  a  civil 
government.  Any  government  that  resorts  to  such 
methods,  that  so  far  forgets  its  dignity,  must  not  onlv 
defeat  its  own  ends,  but  must  inevitably  sow  the  seeds 


of  new  hatreds  that  may  last  for  generations.  It  is 
hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that  Lloyd  George  in  per- 
mitting the  continuance  of  this  system  of  reprisals  is 
showing  a  greater  deference  to  the  mischievous  will  of 
a  few  men  than  to  those  broad  conceptions  of  statecraft 
that  are  now  more  needed  than  anything  else.  There 
need  be  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary  law  is  difficult,  per- 
haps often  impossible,  to  enforce.  But  it  is  better  that 
the  guilty  should  escape  than  that  the  innocent  should 
suffer.  Anything  is  better  than  that  a  great  govern- 
ment should  seem  to  imitate  the  methods  of  the  crimi- 
nality that  it  is  trying  to  suppress. 

But  Cardinal  Bourne  is  quite  clear  that  there  can  be 
no  complete  separation  of  Ireland  and  England.  He 
does  not  believe  that  the  Irish  wish  it.  For  this  is  a 
matter,  not  so  much  of  sentiment,  but  of  sense.  Ire- 
land can  not  live  without  Great  Britain,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  defense  it  may  be  said  that  Great 
Britain  can  not  live  without  Ireland.  The  sooner  that 
dream  disappears  the  better. 


The  Railroad  Problem. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  helps  us  to  an 
understanding  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  now  con- 
fronting the  railroads  and  therefore  threatening  our 
financial  stability  in  general.  So  far  from  finding  relief 
in  the  increased  rates  authorized  by  the  commission, 
the  railroads  have  actually  earned  $63,S04,000  less  than 
they  expected.  The  January  deficit  was  $1,167,800  and 
in  February  the  deficit  was  $7,205,000.  The  March  and 
April  figures  are  not  available,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
be  hoped  from  them. 

Some  slight  comfort  may  be  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  matter  is  receiving  the  closest  attention  at 
Washington  and  that  whatever  remedies  may  be  de- 
vised will  be  along  the  lines  of  sound  finance  and  eco- 
nomics. We  have  been  placed  in  this  position  by 
quackery,  and  of  course  there  are  loud  lamentations 
because  the  era  of  quackery  has  come  to  an  end.  But 
we  must  not  expect  that  even  Mr.  Mellon  and  Mr. 
Hoover  can  find  a  solution  by  waving  a  magic  wand. 
It  is  magic  wand  legislation  from  which  we  are  suffer- 
ing. The  remedy,  when  it  shall  be  found,  will  certainly 
be  salutary,  but  it  may  not  be  so  exhilarating  as  we 
could  wish. 

An  example  of  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  and 
that  is  still  being  done  by  regulative  meddling  comes  to 
us  from  Chicago.  The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St. 
Louis  Railroad  is  losing  $4000  a  day  as  the  result  of  a 
wage  scale  fixed,  not  in  consonance  with  economic  con- 
ditions, but  by  irresponsible  fiat.  The  pay-roll  has  in- 
creased from  $6,474,000  in  1917  to  $15,710,000  in  1920. 
That  the  road  should  thus  be  brought  to  the  point  of 
bankruptcy  is  bad  enough,  but  what  may  be  called  the 
indirect  results  are  even  worse.  The  artificial  wage 
scale  has  corrupted  the  whole  district.  Negro  labor  is 
unobtainable  by  the  farmers  because  they  can  not  afford 
to  pay  the  same  wages  imposed  upon  the  railroad,  and 
when  the  negro  can  not  get  what  he  demands  he  refuses 
to  w-ork  at  all  and  becomes  a  pauper.  Clerks  in  Nash- 
ville receive  $122  to  S160  a  month,  while  negro  section 
ha"ds  with  free  quarters  are  paid  $190  a  month. 
Stenographers  are  paid  $114  a  month,  while  negro  win- 
dow-cleaners receive  $120  a  month.  There  is  no  pos- 
sible remedy  except  a  reduction  of  railroad  wages.  To 
authorize  increased  rates  is  no  remedy  at  all,  although 
it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be.  The  new  schedules  be- 
come mere  "scraps  of  paper"  if  shippers  can  not  pay 
them  and  at  the  same  time  sell  their  goods  in  the 
markets  to  which  thev  are  sent. 


The  Negro  in  Politics. 

The  Republican  National  Committee  has  had  its  sub- 
committee at  work  for  some  time  on  the  vexed  problem 
of  Southern  representation  in  Republican  national  con- 
ventions and,  by  inference,  of-Southern  representation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  July,  probably 
about  July  7th,  the  full  committee  will  assemble  in 
Washington  to  receive  the  sub-committee's  report,  in- 
asmuch as  the  national  convention  of  June  12th  last 
provided  that  the  report  should  be  presented  in  a  year. 
An  element  in  the  national  committee  and  in  the  sub- 
committee is  earnestly  intent  upon  removing  the  scan- 
dal of  the  negro  vote  in  conventions  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  on  reducing  the  disproportionately  large 
Southern  representation  in  Congress  and  to  fix  that 
representation  more  nearly  on  voting  strength  than  on 
population.  The  long-continued  and  flagrant  violations 
of  the   Fourteenth   and   Fifteenth   Amendments   are   a 
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national  scandal,  with  the  Southern  states  the  bene- 
ficiary and  all  other  states  the  victim.  The  patent  fact 
is  that  the  negro  generally  may  not  vote  in  the  South. 
Why,  then,  should  he,  possessing  no  vote  in  the  general 
elections  of  his  state,  be  recognized  and  given  what 
amounts  to  so  often  the  balance  of  power  in  a  Repub- 
lican national  convention? 

Despite  Republican  victory  in  Tennessee  and  Repub- 
lican gains  elsewhere  in  the  South  last  November,  the 
fact,  as  every  one  knows,  is  that  so  long  as  present  con- 
ditions continue  the  Republican  party  can  not  be  made 
respectable  in  the  South.  In  all  things  save  name 
Louisiana,  for  example,  is  a  Republican  state,  but  Re- 
publicanism is  not  respectable  there  because  of  the 
black  hue  that  it  exhibits. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  problem  is  presented  in 
the  studies  which  Postmaster-General  Hays  is  now 
making,  regarding  the  proposed  revocation  of  Wilson's 
hypocritical  executive  orders  placing  postmaster  ap-' 
pointments  on  a  merit  basis.  In  other  Republican  ad 
ministrations  the  appointment  of  negro  postmasters  in 
Southern  cities  has  not  been  uncommon.  Such  ap- 
pointments never  did  the  Republican  party  any  good, 
but  did  it  infinite  harm  in  driving  Southerners  away 
from  its  standards. 

Actually  the  Republican  party  would  be  benefited  by 
taking  Southern  postofnees  entirely  out  of  politics  and 
letting  all  of  them  be  filled  by  white  men,  even  if  those 
white  men  were  Democrats.  How  Hays  works  the 
thing  out  will  be  interesting. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Legislature, 

Sax  Francisco,  April  18,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  A  resume  of  the  work  by  the  legis- 
lature herded  and  controlled  by  our  noble  governor  would  be 
somewhat  amusing,  after  such  profuse  promises  of  economy, 
if  we  could  properly  appreciate  the  facts  and  the  artistry  of 
the  gentlemen — "God  save  the  mark" — who  have  about  con- 
cluded their  labors. 

Of  a  certainty  we  had  swallowed  the  same  old  dose,  beauti- 
fully greased,  and  sent  such  a  lot  as  we  did.  We  have  re- 
ceived exactly  what  could  be  expected  and  fully  intended  for 
us,  and  the  same  professional  gentlemen  will  return  and  in 
time  come  before  us  as  candidates  for  another  season.  Will 
the  great  mass  of  decent  citizens  forget  even  their  names, 
listen   to  them,   and  send  them  back  again?     I  wot  they  will. 

Shall  we  ever  grow  away  from  the  raw  work  of  the  Johnson 
regime  and  once  more  see  the  business  of  this  state  con- 
ducted by  men  with  some  small  idea  of  honesty  and  decency? 

Oh,  for  a  "Lowden"  as  governor !  Oh,  for  anything  but 
what  we  have  now!  Johx   C.   Puxicefer. 


Prohibition. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  ON  MOONEY. 


Letter  from  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Felix  Frankfurter,  Dated 
December  19,  1917. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  Women's  Committee  for  World  Disarmament 
have  interviewed  the  President  and  discussed  with  him 
their  pet  project.  This  ceremony  presumably  consumed 
at  least  an  hour  of  the  President's  time,  that  is  to  say 
of  the  nation's  time.  Did  these  good  women  have  any 
new  facts  to  communicate  to  the  President?  Pre- 
sumably not.  Did  they  represent  any  aspect  of  public 
opinion  that  had  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent? It  is  hardly  conceivable.  Then  why  did  they 
intrude  upon  the  busiest  man  in  the  country,  perhaps 
the  most  important  man  in  the  world  ?  Why  did  they 
not  commit  their  opinions  to  writing?  Some  definite 
action  for  the  protection  of  the  President  seems  emi- 
nently desirable.  

A  "prominent  American,"  not  otherwise  specified,  is 
quoted  in  a  dispatch  from  Dublin  as  saying  that  the 
Sinn  Fein  and  the  British  government  are  alike  anxious 
to  make  peace,  but  that  their  wishes  are  thwarted  by 
influential  Irishmen  in  America,  who  threaten  to  with- 
draw all  financial  support  if  there  shall  be  any  weaken- 
ing in  the  demand  for  an  Irish  republic.  There  have 
been  many  rumors  to  this  effect  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  are  true.  It  may  yet  prove  to  be  true  that  the 
only  real  irreconcilables  are  not  in  Ireland  at  all  and 
that  many  of  them  have  never  even  been  there. 


The  Russian  government  has  notified  the  immigra- 
tion authorities  in  New  York  that  no  more  Russian 
radicals  from  America  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  the 
land  that  proudly  gave  them  birth  and  that  bestowed 
them  as  a  free  gift  upon  this  favored  land  of  their 
adoption.  While  deploring  a  decision  that  seems  to 
compel  us  to  retain  some  thirty-five  Bolshevists  that 
were  awaiting  deportation  at  Ellis  Island  we  may 
assure  the  Russian  authorities  that  we  fully  understand 
their  feelings  in  the  matter,  which  are  evidently  the 
same  as  our  own. 


San  Fraxcisco.  April   17,   1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir :  Your  article,  "Prohibition  Day  by 
Day,"  should  be  given  recognition  by  all  the  press  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  forcible  and  timely.  If,  however,  you 
had  proposed  some  method  for  the  cure  of  the  prohibition 
infamy  the  public  would  be  grateful.  Is  there  any  way,  any 
proceedings,  which  could  be  immediately  taken  to  rid  the 
United  States  of  the  most  tyrannical  laws  ever  imposed  in  any 
country :  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act  ? 
Is  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  final  and 
eternal?  It  is  unthinkable  that  such  is  the  case.  Can  there 
not  be  a  rehearing  of  the  question  ? 

In  my  humble  opinion  such  a  rehearing  is  possible  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  could  reverse  its  decision.  The 
highest  tribunal  in  the  country  can  not  justly  uphold  any  de- 
moralizing law.  If  this  can  not  be  done  at  once  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  petition  Congress  to  repeal  these  laws.  But  this 
will  take  time,  and  relief  is  urgent. 

I  ask  this  question :  How  can  we  recover  our  individual 
liberty?  Yours  respectfully,  Lemice  Terrieux,  Jr. 


The  Island  of  Yap. 

San  Francisco,  April  19,  1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Apropos  of  the  discussion  with  Japan 
as  to  the  status  of  the  island  of  Yap  I  should  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  an  article  by  Pertinax  wrhich 
recently  appeared  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  and  which  has  been 
reproduced  in  a  wireless  dispatch  from  Paris  to  the  New  York 
Times.  It  is  a  clear  presentation  of  the  French  view  and  per- 
haps of  the  actual  facts,  although  of  course  it  in  no  way 
invalidates  our  own  right  to  bring  up  the  matter  de  novo  for 
consideration.  Faithfully  yours,  Jerome  Costello. 


Of  all  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Egypt 
enjoyed  the  earliest  and  most  lasting  prosperity.  As 
soon  as  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  had  regained  pos- 
session of  this  country  it  resisted  the  attempts  of  others 
by  the  advantages  of  its  natural  situation.  Ptolemy 
had  a  moderation  in  his  disposition  which  restrained  him 
from  meddling  with  affairs  in  which  he  was  obliged  to 
venture  too  much.  He  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of 
equity  and  gentleness  by  which  he  gained  the  favor  of 
the  people  and  the  confidence  of  other  kings.  About 
284  B.  C.  Egypt  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  sciences 
of  Greece  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
The  grandeur  displayed  by  this  prince  in  architecture 
became  proverbial.  He  and  his  sons  were  patterns  of 
wise  and  virtuous  monarchs.  But  the  later  Ptolemies 
did  not  conform  themselves  to  such  models. 


In  twenty  years  7,700,000  automobiles  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  but  there  are  still  21,534,000 
horses  in  the  country  and  4,925.000  mules.  There  were 
never  before  so  many  horses  in  the  United  Slates  and 
they  never  before  were  so  valuable. 


The  dispatch  follows: 

Paris,  April  10. — Pertinax,  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  after 
having  had  access  to  the  records  of  the  peace  conference, 
gives  his  version  of  how  Yap  Island  was  allotted  to  Japan, 
and  in  his  article  defends  France  against  the  charge  of  du- 
plicity  in    that   connection. 

"In  January  and  February,  1917,"  he  writes,  "France,  Italy, 
and  Russia  were  sustaining  their  hard  fight  against  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  The  United  States  was  still  postponing  their 
decision.  In  December  Mr.  Wilson  had  listened  to  the  Ger- 
man efforts  to  get  a  favorable  peace. 

"The  naval  and  diplomatic  help  of  Japan  seemed  to  us  in- 
dispensable to  fight  the  submarine  menace  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  precipitate  a  rupture  between  China  and  Germany 
which  would  permit  us  to  put  an  end  to  enemy  enterprises  in 
the  Orient.  Japan  demanded  to  be  confirmed  in  her  pos- 
session of  what  she  had  taken  from  Germany,  the  Kiao  Chau 
concessions  in  Shantung  and  the  Pacific  islands  which  had 
belonged  to  the  empire  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  On  this  basis 
agreements  were  signed. 

"America,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  unlimited  German 
submarine  warfare,  declared  war  in  April.  Shortly  after- 
wards Mr.  Balfour  was  sent  to  Washington  as  British  High 
Commissioner.  His  first  act  was  to  let  Mr.  Wilson  know  what 
had  been  signed.     He  affirms  that. 

"The  war  finished,  the  Allies  turned  to  the  partition  of  the 
German  colonial  possessions.  In  his  letter  to  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  March  3d,  Mr.  Wilson  claims  that  he 
opposed  on  April  23,  April  30,  and  May  1,  1919.  the  allotment 
to  Japan  of  the  mandate  over  Yap  Island  and  that  on  May  7 
the  definite  decision  of  the  Allies  granting  the  Japanese  de- 
mand escaped  him.  The  document,  mixed  in  a  mass  of 
papers,  did  not  claim  his  attention. 

"Consultation  of  the  texts  supports  this  contention  with 
great  difficulty.  The  records  of  the  meeting  on  April  23  show- 
no  mention  of  Yap.  On  April  26  there  was  a  session  of  the 
Supreme  War  Council.  The  question  of  the  cables  taken 
from  Germany  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Mr.  Lansing  said 
'Is  it  not  desirable  in  the  interest  of  cable  communication 
that  Yap  Island  be  internationalized  ?'  Baron  Makino  replied  : 
'Let  us  fix  the  status  of  the  island.'  Mr.  Balfour  opposed  this 
procedure,  saying :  'Attend  to  the  cables  first.  Afterwards 
we  can  fix  among  ourselves  the  status  of  the  island/ 

"At  the  April  30  meeting  of  the  Big  Four  Mr.  Wilson  said : 
'In  the  Pacific  the  cables  run  to  the  Island  of  Yap,  which 
forms  the  centre  of  distribution.  This  island  ought  not  to 
belong  to  one  power.'  He  continued,  demanding  the  inter- 
nationalization of  the  cables  and  it  was  decided  that  for  the 
moment  the  cables  would  be  transferred  to  the  Allied  powers 
as  trustees. 

"May  6  and  7  came.  Lloyd  George  proposed  to  Wilson 
and  Clemenceau  the  allotment  of  colonial  mandates.  He 
spoke  of  Togoland,  of  the  Camerun,  of  New  Guinea,  of  the 
Bismarck  Islands,  and  added :  'The  Japanese  can  receive  a 
mandate  for  certain  of  the  Pacific  islands  north  of  the 
equator.'  Mr.  Wilson  'gave  his  consent  to  all  that  had  been 
said.' 

"Had  he  decided  to  abandon  his  former  point  of  view? 
Did  he  forget  that  Yap  was  a  Pacific  island  north  of  the 
equator?  Anyhow,  he  agreed.  And  then  at  three  different 
times  he  took  part  in  the  discussion  on  May  7  to  declare 
that  the  British  Empire  could  not  transfer  a  mandate  to  one 
of  its  dominions,  to  demand  an  open-door  regime  and  to  ask 
that  the  Samoan  islands  belonging  to  America  be  not  sepa- 
rated by  a  customs  line  from  the  other  islands  of  this  group. 
Not  one  word  about  Yap. 

"Thus  the  decision  of  the  Big  Four  was  taken  and  at  once 
published  in  the  press — for  the  German  islands  in  the  Pacific 
north  of  the  equator,  the  mandate  to  Japan. 

"We  set  forth  these  facts  without  comment  to  our  friends 
in  America.     Do  they  show  that  we  were  perfidious?" 


Cerro  del  Nercado,  near  Durango,  is  the  largest  iron 
deposit  in  Mexico.  It  is  a  great  mound  640  feet  high, 
and  is  said  to  be  almost  a  mass  of  iron. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Frankfurter:  I  thank  you  for  your 
frank  letters.  I  answer  it  at  length  because  you  have 
taken,  and  are  taking,  on  behalf  of  the  Administration 
an  attitude  which  seems  to  me  to  be  fundamentally  that 
of  Trotsky  and  the  other  Bolsheviki  leaders  in  Russia; 
an  attitude  which  may  be  fraught  with  mischief  to  this 
country. 

As  for  the  conduct  of  the  trial,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Judge  Dunne's  statement  which  I  quoted  in  my  pub- 
lished letter  covers  it.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
one  who  seriously  questions  Mr.  Dunne's  character, 
judicial  fitness  and  ability,  or  standing.  Moreover,  it 
seems  to  me  that  your  own  letter  makes  it  perfectly 
plain  that  the  movement  for  the  recall  of  Fickert  was 
due  primarily,  not  in  the  least  to  any  real  or  general 
feeling  as  to  the  alleged  shortcomings  on  his  part,  but 
to  what  I  can  only  call  the  Bolsheviki  sentiment.  The 
other  accusations  against  him  were  mere  camouflage. 
The  assault  teas  made  upon  him  because  he  had  at- 
tacked the  murderous  element,  the  dynamite  and  an- 
archy group  of  labor  agitators.  The  movement  against 
him  was  essentially  similar  to  movements  on  behalf  of 
the  McNamaras,  and  on  behalf  of  Moyer  and  Haywood. 
Some  of  the  correspondents  who  attacked  me  frankly 
stated  that  they  were  for  Mooney  and  Billings  just  as 
they  had  been  for  the  McNamaras  and  for  Moyer  and 
Haywood.  In  view  of  Judge  Dunne's  statement  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  even  if  Judge  Dunne  is  in  error  in 
his  belief  as  to  the  trial  being  straight  and  proper,  it 
was  an  error  into  which  entirely  honest  men  could  fall. 

But  the  question  of  granting  a  re-trial  is  one  thing. 
The  question  of  the  recall  is  entirely  distinct.  Even  if 
a  re-trial  were  proper  this  would  not  in  the  least  justify 
a  recall — any  more  than  a  single  grave  error  on  your 
part  would  justify  your  impeachment,  or  the  impeach- 
ment of  President  Wilson  for  appointing  you.  Fremont 
Older  and  the  I.  IV.  W.  and  the  "direct  action"  an- 
archists and  apologists  for  anarchy  are  never  concerned 
for  justice.  They  are  concerned  solely  in  seeing  one 
kind  of  criminal  escape  justice,  precisely  as  certain  big 
business  men  and  certain  corporation  lawyers  have  in 
the  past  been  concerned  in  seeing  another  kind  of  crimi- 
nal escape  justice.  The  guiding  spirits  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  recall  of  Fickert  cared  not  a  rap  whether 
or  not  Mooney  and  Billings  were  guilty :  probably  they 
believed  them  guilty;  all  they  were  concerned  with  was 
seeing  a  rebuke  administered  to  and  an  evil  lesson 
taught  all  public  officials  who  might  take  action  against 
crimes  of  violence  committed  by  anarchists  in  the  name 
of  some  foul  and  violent  "protest  against  social  con- 
ditions." Murder  is  murder,  and  it  is  rather  more  evil 
when  committed  in  the  name  of  a  professed  social  event. 
It  was  no  mere  accident,  it  was  the  natural  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect  that  the  agitation  for  the  recall  of 
Fickert,  because  he  fearlessly  prosecuted  the  dyna- 
miters (and  of  course  no  human  being  doubts  that 
Billings  and  Mooney  were  in  soine  shape  or  other  privv 
to  the  outrage)  should  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
dynamite  outrage  at  the  governor's  mansion.  The  re- 
actionaries have  in  the  past  been  a  great  menace  to  this 
republic:  but  at  this  moment  it  is  the  I.  W.  \Y.,  the 
Germanized  Socialists,  the  Anarchists,  the  foolish  crea- 
tures who  always  protest  against  the  suppression  of 
crime,  the  pacifists  and  the  like,  under  the  lead  of  the 
Hearsts  and  La  Follettes,  and  Bergers.  and  Hillquits. 
the  Fremont  Olders  and  Amos  Pinchots  and  Rudolph 
Spreckels  who  are  the  really  grave  danger.  These  are 
the  Bolsheviki  of  America,  and  the  Bolshevikis  are  just 
as  bad  as  the  Romanoffs,  and  are  at  the  moment  a 
greater  menace  to  orderly  freedom.  Robespierre  and 
Danton  and  Marat  and  Hebert  were  just  as  evil  as  the 
worst  tyrants  of  the  old  regime,  and  from  1791  to  1794 
they  were  the  most  dangerous  enemies  to  liberty  that 
the  world  contained.  When  you,  as  representing  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  find  yourself  obliged  to  champion  men  of 
this  stamp  you  ought  by  unequivocal  affirmative  action 
to  make  it  evident  that  you  are  sternly  against  their 
general  and  habitual  line  of  conduct. 

I  have  just  received  your  report  on  the  Bisbee 
deportation.  One  of  the  prominent  leaders  in  the 
deportation  was  my  old  friend  Jack  Greenway,  who 
has  just  been  commissioned  a  major  in  the  army  by 
President  Wilson.  Your  report  is  as  thoroughly  mis- 
leading a  document  as  could  be  written  on  the  subject. 
No  official,  writing  on  behalf  of  the  President,  is  to  be 
excused  for  failure  to  know,  and  clearly  to  set  forth, 
that  the  I.  W.  W.  is  a  criminal  organization.  To  ignore 
the  fact  that  a  movement  such  as  its  members  made 
into  Bisbee  is  made  writh  criminal  intent  is  precisely  as 
foolish  as  for  a  New  York  policeman  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  when  the  Whyo  gang  assembles  with  guns  and 
knives  it  is  with  criminal  intent.  The  President  is  not 
to  be  excused  if  he  ignores  this  fact,  for  of  course  he 
knows  all  about  it.  No  human  being  in  his  senses 
doubts  that  the  men  deported  from  Bisbee  were  bent 
on  destruction  and  murder.  If  the  President  through 
you  or  any  one  else  had  any  right  to  look  into  the 
matter,  this  very  fact  shows  that  he  had  been  remiss  in 
his  clear  duty  to  provide  against  the  very  grave 
in  advance.  When  no  efficient  means  are  empl 
guard  honest,  upright,  and  well-behaved  cit 
the  most  brutal  kind  of  lawlessness,  it  is  inevi 
these  citizens  shall  try  to  protect  themselves ; 
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as  true  when  the  President  fails  to  do  his  duty  about 
the  I.  W.  W.  as  when  the  police  fail  to  do  their  duty 
about  gangs  like  the  Whyo  gang;  and  when  either  the 
President  or  the  police,  personally  or  by  representative, 
rebuke  the  men  who  defend  themselves  from  criminal 
assault,  it  is  necessary  sharply  to  point  out  that  far 
heavier  blame  attaches  to  the  authorities  who  fail  to 
give  the  needed  protection,  and  up  to  the  investigators 
who  fail  to  point  out  the  criminal  character  of  the  an- 
archistic organization  against  which  the  decent  citizens 
have  taken  action.  Here  again  you  are  engaged  in 
excusing  men  precisely  like  the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia, 
who  are  murderers  and  encouragers  of  murder,  who 
are  traitors  to  their  allies,  to  democracy  and  to  civiliza- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  United  States,  and  whose  acts  are 
nevertheless  apologized  for  on  grounds,  my  dear  Mr. 
Frankfurter,  substantially  like  those  which  you  allege. 
In  times  of  danger  nothing  is  more  common  and  noth- 
ing more  dangerous  to  the  republic  than  for  men,  often 
ordinarily  well-meaning  men — to  avoid  condemning  the 
criminals  who  are  really  public  enemies  by  making  their 
entire  assault  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  good  citizens 
who  have  been  the  victims  or  opponents  of  the  crimi- 
nals. This  was  done,  not  only  by  Danton  and  Robes- 
pierre, but  by  many  of  their  ordinarily  honest  associates 
in  connection  with,  for  instance,  the  "September  mas- 
sacres." It  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  I  care  to  see  well- 
meaning  men  do  in  this  country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Crooks  is  himself  a  symbol  of  British  labor.  He  is 
unique.  That  is  why,  now  he  is  sick,  there  arrive  on 
the  heels  of  each  other,  a  crested  note  of  inquiry  from 
King  George  and  a  round  robin  of  sympathy  from  the 


Dr.  Tames  R.  Angell,  president  of  Yale  University,  is 

a  Harvard  man  from  Chicago. 

Poplar  soup-kitchen.  Ihere  is  a  reason  for  that;  and 
Former  Senator  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia,  who  retired |  the  reason  is  that  ^g  ufe  storv  0f  \\\\\  Crooks  is  one 
to  private  life  March  4th.  owns  a  600-acre  farm  at  the  |  o{  the  romances  0f  modern  England.  Bora  in  a  one- 
edge  of  Atlanta.  roomed  house  in  East  London,  he  was  familiar  from 
Paris  has  a  new  ruler— Mile.  Yvonne  Baclu.  chosen  infancy  with  poverty  and  hunger.  For  a  brief  while 
by  public  ballot  as  "The  Oueen  of  Queens."  She  has '  he  was  in  a  workhouse  school.  W  hen  eleven  years  old 
dark  brown  hair  and  eves,  is  twenty-one  years  old,  and .  he  began  a  lite  of  toil.     Today  as  the  Right  Hon.  \\ 

Crooks,  P.  C,  and  recently  M.  P.,  he  remains  unspoiled 
i  by  success.    He  lives  among  his  own  people  in  a  little 
wife    and  |  two-storied  house  in  Poplar.     His  home  is  a  centre  to 
daughter,  is  spending  the  spring  motoring  in  Algeria,  ]  „hich  those  in  distress  have  been  wont  to  flock  all  day 
a  favorite  section  for  motorists  who  have  abandoned   ion<r, 
war-ravaged   Central   Europe   for   the   excellent  roads  "■  


is  a  typist. 

Rudyard    Kipling,    accompanied    by    his 


Cardinal  Bourne  on  Ireland- 
Through  a  leading  Irish  Catholic,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  obtained  the  point  of  view  on  the  Irish 
question  of  Cardinal  Bourne,  head  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  England,  who  in  the  course  of  the  inter- 
view said: 

"Ireland  has  always  had  my  sympathy  and  always 
will  have  it.  It  would  be  hard  to  go  further  than  I  did 
in  a  recent  pastoral  when,  in  reference  to  the  present 
Irish  agitation,  I  used  the  words  'legitimate  aspira- 
tions.' only  two  words,  but  they  freely  reveal  my 
thoughts. 

"1  did  not  condemn  the  political  movement  called  the 
Sinn  Fein  as  I  understand  it.  Those  who  think  I  did 
forget  my  former  pastorals  and  letters.  I  am  quite  in 
accord  on  the  subject  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Irish 
bishops,  who,  I  think,  are  in  the  best  position  to  judge 
what  is  best  for  their  country.  I  did  condemn  certain 
acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  But,  referring  to  both 
sides,  I  used  the  words  'in  aggression  and  repression." 
It  is  therefore  not  correct  to  say  that  I  failed  to  con- 
demn reprisals.  Breaches  of  moral  law  can  not  be 
condoned  and  the  end  does  not  justify  the  means. 

"Ireland  demands  self-government.  Its  chief  weak- 
ness now  is  in  these  acts  of  violence,  just  as  the  chief 
weakness  on  the  other  side  is  in  reprisals.  I  distinguish 
between  the  adopted  policy  of  a  body  of  persons  and 
the  acts  of  individuals.  I  am  trying  to  clear  the  issue 
for  such  Englishmen  as  are  sympathetic,  as  I  am,  to 
Ireland's  legitimate  aspirations. 

"I  am  not  for  separation  from  the  empire  in  matters 
such  as  defense  and  foreign  policy.  I  do  not  think  the 
heart  of  Ireland  is  for  it  any  more  than  I  am.  But  in 
all  things  that  concern  Ireland  alone  I  am  for  that 
solution  commonly  known  as  Dominion  Home  Rule. 

"I  know  little  about  the  financial  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  finances  of  both  islands  have  been  together 
so  long  that  your  American  saying  about  trusts  to  the  i 
effect  that  you  can  not  unscramble  eggs  might  be 
thought  of,  but  I  do  not  feel  so  pessimistic  as  to  quote 
it.  A  permanent  financial  commission  might  solve  that 
problem.  But  Ireland  should  have  as  much  to  say 
about  the  solution  as  her  sister  island.  I  think  that 
good-will  might  make  that  solution  easier  than  we  now 
believe.  In  fact,  it  is  good-will  that  we  need  most  at 
this  time. 

"Public  opinion  is  changing  in  England.  The  Eng- 
lish people,  in  the  main,  are  for  Ireland's  cause  todav. 
This  is  a  great  gain.  It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
cast  away  such  strength  because  of  suspicion.  What 
we  all  lack  is  a  point  of  sympathetic  contact. 

"The  protection  of  the  empire  is  as  important  for 
Ireland  as  for  us.  and  as  important  for  civilization.  I 
think,  as  for  both  of  us.  With  that  in  mind  I  am  for 
Irish  self-government  as  far  as  the  Irish  people  them- 
selves desire  it.  I  want  England  to  trust  Ireland  and 
Ireland  to  trust  England,  for  I  love  them  both  as  I  love 
justice  and  peace. 

"Let  us  stop  killing  one  another.  Let  us  then  try  to 
be  less  suspicious  of  one  another.  Let  us  get  round  a 
table  with  a  prayer  for  peace  in  all  our  hearts  and  talk 
to  one  another.  Let  us  resolve  that  we  both  shall  err. 
if  err  we  must,  in  generosity  to  one  another.  Then 
there  will  be  no  complete  separation,  not  because  Eng- 
land does  not  want  it.  but  because  both  of  us  will  accept 
what  best  preserves  the  freedom  and  prosperitv  of 
both." 


and  picturesque  inns  of  this  part  of  Xorthern  Africa. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Williamson,  co-author  of  those  very 
popular  motor  romances,  is  going  right  en  bringing  out 
books  since  her  husband's  death.  She  is  a  Celt  and 
believes  very  strongly  in  psychic  influences.  She  feels 
that  Mr.  Williamson  has  been  in  close  relation  to  her 
even  since  his  death  and  that  he  has  aided  in  her  work. 
Therefore  her  books  will  continue  to  be  signed  C.  X. 
and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

Sir  John  Foster  Fraser,  who  is  now  in  Xew  York. 
is  a  famous  traveler  and  lecturer  and  served  for  many 
years  as  special  parliamentary  correspondent  of  the 
London  Standard.  Born  in  Edinburgh  in  1868,  he 
drifted  into  journalism  at  an  early  age.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  has  pub- 
lished these  books,  among  others:  "Round  the  World 
on  a  Wheel,"  "Vagabond  Papers."  "Pictures  from  the 
Balkans,"  "Red  Russia,"  and  "The  Real  Siberia." 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  product  of  the  melting 
pot  is  the  California  family  of  Ben  Goon.  Ben's  father 
was  a  Chinese,  his  mother  a  Jap.  Ben's  wife  had  a 
Swedish  father  and  a  full-blooded  Indian  mother.  He 
was  born  about  sixty  years  ago  in  San  Francisco,  has 
a  fair  eduaction,  owns  Liberty  Bonds,  and  is  a  good 
American  citizen.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  his  two 
daughters  of  high  school  age  look  typically  United 
States,  just  as  if  they  came  off  a  Smith,  Jones,  or 
Brown  genealogical  tree. 

Miss  Alice  Robertson,  Oklahoma's  new  congress- 
woman,  who  is  established  in  her  office  in  the  House 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Philomela* 

Hark  !  ah,  the  Nightingale  ! 
The    tawny- throated ! 
Hark !   from   that   moonlit  cedar  what   a   burst ! 
What   triumph  !    hark — what   pain  ! 

O   Wanderer   from   a   Grecian   shore. 

Still,    after   many   years,    in    distant   lands, 

Still  nourishing  in   thy  bewilder'd  brain 

That  wild,   unquench'd,   deep-sunken  Old-World  pain — 

Say,  will  it  never  heal  ? 
And   can   this    fragrant   lawn 
With   its  cool   trees,   and  night, 
And  the  sweet,  tranquil  Thames, 
And  moonshine,  and  the  dew. 
To  thy  rack*d  heart  and  brain 

Afford  no  balm  ? 

Dost  thou  tonight  behold 
Here,   through  the  moonlight  on  this   English  gTass, 
The  unfriendly  palace   in   the  Thracian  wild? 

Dost  thou  again  peruse 
With  hot  cheeks  and  sear*d  eyes 
The  too  clear  web,  and  thy  dumb  Sister's  shame? 

Dost  thou  once  more  assay 
Thy  flight,  and  feel  come  over  thee. 
Poor  Fugitive,  the  feathery  change 
Once  more,  and  once  more  seem  to  make  resound 
With  love  and  hate,  triumph  and  agony, 
Lone  Daulis,  and  the  high  Cephissian  vale  ? 

Listen,   Eugenia — 
How  thick  the  bursts  come  crowding  through  the  leaves ! 

Again — thou  hearest ! 
Eternal  Passion ! 
Eternal  Pain  !  — Matthew  Arnold. 


The  Quil ting-Bee. 


years  ago, 
drifted  heaps  of 


office  building,  probably  receives  more  mail  from  widely 

separated  sections  of  the  country  and  from  a  greater .  One  winter  by  the  Merrimac,  some  twoscore 
variety  of  individual  types  of  writers  than  any  other   You  c^dw.not  £ee  the  fence-raiIs  for  the 
member  of  Congress.     Since  Miss  Robertson  has  seen ,  The  fl^^  of  chicadees   would  come  and  in   the   door-vard 
sen-ice  in  the  \\  ashington  offices  and  the  field  work  of  stand, 

the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  since  she  comes  from  !  To°  hunger-tamed  to  fear  the  touch  of  even  a  boyish  hand. 

what  was  once  'Indian  Territory,"  it  is  thought  she  is  ■  i1fftf9bresid?  th?  Htcheo  fire;  the  chores  at  last  were  done: 

...  ....    ,    ,  .  .  -  '  ,_.       tt  /-  lhe  farmers  wife,  unwilling,  owned  mv  tasks  a  rest  had  won. 

especially  qualified  for  a  position  on  the  House  Com-    When  down  the  road,  all  silver-sweet,'  the  sleigh-bells'  jingle 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs.    She  is  an  anti-suffragist.  came, 

T  .       „    „  .  „.      .         A.  .  .       ,         .  ,        i  And  through  the  frosty  air  I  heard,  thrice  called  in  haste,  my 

John  L.  btevenson  ot  Cincinnati  is  not  only  the  oldest  i  name, 

living  Ohio  ex- congressman,  but  the  oldest  living  ex-  |  Imperious  a  girlish  voice,  "Oh!  John,  be  quick,  for  see, 

You're  wanted  over  at  the  Spragues  !     They've  got  a  quiltin'- 


congressman  of  any  state.  He  was  in  Washington 
during  the  inauguration  of  President  Harding  and  was 
shown  many  honors,  interviewed  extensively  on  old- 
time  politics,  and  photographed  with  Congressman  Joe 
G.  Cannon,  the  oldest  living  congressman.  Stevenson 
was  sent  to  Congress  from  Cincinnati  in  1868,  and  re- 
elected at  the  end  of  that  term.  He  came  therefore  two 
years  -earlier  than  the  veteran  Cannon.  He  is  now 
eighty-nine  years  old  and  about  as  well  preserved  as 
Mr.  Cannon,  who  will  be  eighty-five  in  the  coming  May. 
Blaine  was  Speaker  of  the  House  when  Mr.  Stevenson 
sat  in  Congress  and  General  Grant  was  President. 

Leonard  Thorp,  seventy-six  years  old,  member  of  the 
first  white  family  to  settle  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  be- 
lieves he  is  the  oldest  living  native  son  of  Oregon.  He 
was  born  in  Polk  County  in  1845.  Fielding  Mortimore 
Thorp,  his  father,  came  out  with  one  of  the  early  emi- 
grant trains  and  took  up  a  donation  claim  near  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Independence.  It  was  in  1861  that  Leonard 
and  his  father  drove  up  100  head  of  their  cattle  to 
winter  in  the  rich  bunch  grass  valley  of  the  Yakima. 


bee.' 
A  quilting-bee  ?     I  held  my  breath.     "And  pray,  what  good  are 

you  ?" 
I   heeded    not   the    dame's    sharp   tongue,    she   always   was    a 

shrew ; 
But  coat  and  muffler  hurried  on,  I  sprang  into  the  sleigh, 
And  like  the  wind  we  flew  along  behind  the  squire's  bay. 
A  little  hand  stole  into  mine,  a  low  laugh  rippled  fleet. 
And  mixed  its  music  with  the  chimes  so  rollicking  and  sweet ; 
Perhaps — perhaps — I    kissed   her   cheek,    the    merry    blue-eyed 

maid, 
Perhaps  we  whispered  loving  words,  but  pace  we  never  stayed 
Till  at  the  Spragues'  our  rein  we  drew,  and  saucy  Kate  to  me 
Said  airily,  'I've  brought  you,  John,  to  Sally's  quiltin'-bee." 
The  house  was  gay  with  candlelight,  the  lamps  were  all  aglow. 
The    ruddy   flame    came    streaming    forth    across    the    shining 

snow. 
The  girls  were  sitting  by  the  frame,  their  needles  out  and  in 
Went  flashing,  flashing  to  and  fro,  through  such  a  merry  din. 
You  scarce  could  hear  yourself  for  fun,  and  when  the  work 

was  o'er, 
Then  swift  we  piled  away  the  chairs,  and  cleared  the  kitchen 

floor, 
And  Uncle  Archie  drew  his  bow  across  the  fiddle-strings, 
And  men  and  maids,  we  danced  that  night  as  if  our  feet  were 

wings. 


They  left  the  stock  in  charge  of  three"  herders  and  went   *f  T™1!  ^.JeH  t f™f  *,  ?*J?\?T  fls  old-  Xf^^W 

1  1  d  dance  again  as  then  1  danced,  and  with  a  right  good  will, 


Tin  University  of  Denmark  is  receiving  such  an  un- 
usua.ly  large  number  of  Jewish  students  that  it  is  neces- 
for  the  authorities  to  arrange  special  courses  as 
■ '    as  special  quarters  to  meet  their  needs. 

-«ifci 

a  research  worker  of  Twickenham,  England,  claims 
j  have  achieved  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  alcohol 
11  a  commercial  scale  at  a  cost  of  5  cents  a  pint. 


back  to  Goldendale,  where  they  had  been  living,  but 
when  spring  broke  the  whole  family  was  moved  up  into 
the  new  country.  They  settled  along  the  Yakima  River, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Moxee,  and  for  some  months 
were  the  only  white  inhabitants. 

James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor,  is  a  quiet  man. 
of  medium  but  forceful  stature.  He  has  a  bush  of 
hair,  now  grayed,  that  would  make  milady  of  fashion 
envy  its  "permanent  marcel."  He  is  five  feet  eight 
inches  tall  and  weighs  about  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds,  and  usually  dresses  in  gray.    The  shake  of  his 

hand  is  warm  and  friendly,  and  decidedlv  not  political  j  1  h'ttle  thought  how  soon  the  gold  to  ashen  gray  would  be 
His  face 'is  full,  with  well-set  features,   Turned  dadd-v-  when  l  went  ***  Kate  t0  SaU>~'s  quiltinS"1 


or  professional, 
blue  eyes,  and  a  pursed  upper  lip  .sticking  stubbornly 
out  in  front  and  turning  up  humorously  at  the  sides. 
There  is  no  show  either  in  his  manner  or  in  his  dress, 
and  his  conversation  is  that  of  the  man  determined  to 
gain  and  hold  the  confidence  of  the  man  with  whom  he 
is  speaking.  He  is  especially  fond  of  "movies"'  and 
theatres,  and  is  married  and  loves  children. 

Will  Crooks,  the  workhouse  boy,  has  resigned  from 
the  British  Parliament.  British  labor  made  the  mis- 
take of  trying  to  give  this  old  East  London  constituency 
to  a  pacifist,  Ramsay  Macdonald,  and  lost  the  seat  to  a 
"Germany   can    and   must   pay"   candidate.      But   Will 


If  Kate  could  call  me  once  again,  as  sweet  as  sweet  could  be, 
"Come,    John,   make   haste,    you're   wanted,   John,    at    Sally's 
quiltin'-bee." 

But  Kate,  nry  Kate,   for  many  a  year,   no  mortal  ears  have 

heard 
The  tones  which  rang  with  melody,  surpassing  any  bird ; 
The  angels  wanted  her  too  soon:  they  always  want  the  best; 
They   take   the   one   whose   absence   leaves    an   ache   in    every 

breast, 
Her  grave  is  in  the  open  ground,  beneath  the  open  sty. 
Right  in  the  fair  home-meadow,  where  her  father's  people  lie ; 
And  I  have  been  a  lonely  man,   and  cumbered  oft  with  care. 
And  bowed  beneath  the  burden  that  my  darling  used  to  share. 

bee. 


What's  that,  young  man  ?  You've  come  to  say  that  you  and 
daughter   Sue 

Would  like  to  join  your  hands  for  life — that  she  has  promised 
you. 

In  case  her  father  will  consent.     "He  will,  the  dear  old  dad," 

She  cries,  and  'tis  the  same  sweet  way  her  darling  mother  had. 

And  she,  though  not  a  touch  to  Kate,  has  dancing  eyes  of 
blue, 

And  cheeks  that  hide  the  dimples,  where  the  blush  comes 
peeping  through. 

Take  her,  young  man,  be  good  to  her ;  if  I  have  had  my  day. 

I'll  not  begrudge  the  happiness  that  seems  to  point  your  way. 

But  much  I  doubt  if  you  will  know  the  bliss  that  fell  to  me. 

When  Kate  said  "yes"  that  night  we  went  to  Sally's  quilting- 
bee.  — Margaret  E.  Songster. 


April  23,  1921. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  WHITELAW  REID. 

♦ 

The   Second   Volume  of   Biography  by  Mr.  Royal   Cortissoz 
Comprising  Politics  and  Diplomacy. 


The  second  volume  of  the  life  of  Whitelaw  Reid 
begins  with  the  opening  of  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1880.  General  Grant  had  returned  from  his  Eu- 
ropean travels  and  the  warmth  of  his  reception  at  San 


supposed  to  render  him  unsuited  to  the  English  post. 
We  have  a  lively  description  of  his  Paris  experiences 
and  of  his  contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
Europeans : 

It  was  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  this  European  period 
of  his  that  he  could  have  a  frequent  exchange  of  thoughts  with 
Walter  Phelps,  on  the  anti-slavery  movement  and  innumerable 
other  topics.  Phelps  was  now  in  Berlin  as  minister,  his  letters 
suggesting  that  a  winter  in  the  German  capital  was  "almost 
a  cause  of  suicide,"  but  giving  along  with  this  impression 
much  piquant  comment  on  people  and  things.  He  was  ever  a 
devoted   "Tribune   man,"    and   matters   journalistic   as   well   as 


Francisco  had  made  evident  the  fact  that  a  Grant  |  diplomatic  engaged  his  attention.  "I  have  got  intimate  with 
''boom"  was  not  only  a  possibility,  but  an  actuality. 
What  may  be  called  "Third  Termism"  had  lost  much 
of  its  former  terrors.  Voters  who  had  been  unwilling 
to  give  to  Grant  a  third  consecutive  election  were  not 
unwilling  to  return  him  to  the  White  House  after  an 
interim  of  four  years.  The  interposition  of  the  Hayes 
administration  was  supposed  to  have  taken  the  curse 
from  the  tradition.  Hay  said  that  there  was  no  more 
chance  of  stopping  the  Grant  movement  by  sober  argu- 
ment than  there  was  of  stopping  the  yellow  fever  with 
a  brass  band.  But  there  were  some  wrho  were  already 
looking  in  the  direction  of  Blaine,  and  among  them  was 
Halstead,  who  bombarded  Reid  with  letters  urging  that 
Blaine  be  persuaded  to  act  in  the  matter.  Ultimately 
these  letters  were  sent  to  Blaine,  who  thereupon  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  Reid,  of  which  the  concluding  para- 
graphs may  be  quoted: 

I  enjoy  my  place  in  the  Senate  and  unless  the  deuce  comes 
to  be  counted  as  the  ace  in  Maine  I  can  hold  it  indefinitely. 
Why  then  should  I  fret  to  get  into  a  doubtful  contest 


Bismarck  and  these  tough  old  dignitaries,"  he  said,  "and  dis- 
covered how  even  they  are  recognizing  the  insignificance  of 
any  individual,  less  than  an  emperor,  against  the  power  of  the 
press."  In  another  glimpse  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  he  adds 
a  rather  unexpected  characterization  of  him:  "The  prince 
was  simple  and  gentle  and  kind."  This  was  in  February, 
1890.  when  the  Samoan  treaty  was  ratified  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  Bismarck  had  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phelps 
to  a  dinner  to  celebrate  the  event.  A  month  later,  when  he 
broke  with  the  emperor  and  resigned  his  office,  it  is  possible 
that  his  demeanor  was  less  gentle   and  bland. 

In  1890  the  Reids  went  to  Constantinople  and  spent 
about  two  months  in  Turkey  and  Egypt.  We  have  an 
amusing  account  of  Reid's  efforts  to  get  a  personal 
letter  into  the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  it  being  by  no  means 
easy  to  evade  the  court  officials.  And  there  was  an 
interview  with  the  Khedive: 


Had 
I  succeeded  in  '76  I  would  now  be  on  the  eve  of  "muster  out" 
at  fifty  years  of  age,  with  the  best  part  of  my  life — if  I  am  to 
be  blessed  with  length  of  days — to  be  passed  as  a  walking 
gentleman  in  the  play,  like  Fillmore,  or  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  Quorum,  like  Madison,  or  traveling  the  earth's 
surface  after  the  fashion  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  as  Grant 
does.  Frank  Pierce  once  told  me  that  God  Almighty  had 
permitted  no  torture  to  be  invented  so  cruel  as  the  life  of  an 
ex-President ;  in  fact,  he  said  to  Governor  Shaw,  "there  is 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  get  drunk."  As  I  have  no  taste 
for  liquor  even  that  resource  would  have  been  cut  off  from 
me. 

Therefore,  with  all  these  warnings  before  me  (like  the 
English  lady's  horror  of  the  bull-fight  and  her  eager  desire 
to  see  one)  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  of  course  I 
would  enjoy  being  made  miserable  after  the  pattern  of  those 
illustrious  predecessors.  But  Heavens  !  What  a  letter  I  am 
writing,  and  with  what  reckless  candor  1  am  talking.  But  of 
course  it  is  private  for  all  the  world  except  Phelps. 

Hastily  and  truly,  J.   G.  Blaine. 

Reid  announced  his  engagement  to  Miss  Elisabeth 
Mills  in  February,  1881.  They  were  married  in  New 
York  on  April  26th  and  sailed  for  Europe  in  May,  to 
be  gone  for  several  months.  The  European  tour  wras 
crowded  with  interesting  personalities,  like  a  meeting 
in  Paris,  with  Clemenceau,  then  editor  of  La  Justice, 
but  perhaps  a  livelier  significance  attaches  to  experi- 
ences of  England : 

Reid  met  the  prime  minister  at  The  Durdans,  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  place  near  Epsom ;  he  heard  Gladstone  make  at  Leeds 
one  of  his  great  speeches,  and  at  dinner  in  London  they  had 
some  talk.  Years  afterward  Smalley  set  down  what  Glad- 
stone had  said  to  him  at  that  earlier  time :  "Your  country- 
man seemed  to  me  a  man  so  exceptional  that  I  wish  to  know 
more  about  him.  When  you  have  men  like  that  why  do  you 
not  put  them  in  positions  of  high  public  trust,  where  their 
abilities  can  be  of  most  use  to. you?"  Smalley  replied  that 
Reid  used  his  influence  in  the  Tribune.  "Yes,"  Gladstone 
said,  "but  here  we  should  not  leave  a  man  like  that  in  private 
life.  Mr.  Reid  talks  to  me  like  one  who  understands  affairs 
of  state  and  has  dealt  with  them.  He  is  of  a  type  on  which 
the  state  has  a  claim  as  the  state."  The  American  editor  saw 
a  good  deal  of  members  of  Gladstone's  circle.  It  was  his  luck 
to  find  in  the  London  of  1SS1  much  of  the  same  sort  of 
political  sentiment  for  which  he  himself  had  been  contending 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Republican  party,  a  circumstance 
giving  a  keener  edge  to  the  interest  of  his  encounters  with 
such  people  as  Morley,  Rosebery,  Vernon  Harcourt,  Dilke,  and 
the  Lyulph   Stanleys. 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1884  found  Blaine 
flushed  with  Republican  victory  in  Ohio,  but  neverthe- 
less mindful  of  the  narrow  margin  trembling  in  the  bal- 
ance in  New  York.  In  October  he  telegraphed  asking 
for  Reid's  view  of  the  situation,  and  the  reply  was  by 
no  means  encouraging.  New  York  was  ready  to  be 
swayed -by  almost  any  trifle,  and  Dr.  Burchard  was 
speedily  to  supply  it: 

It  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  stories  in  American  politics, 
the  story  of  how  Dr.  Burchard,  spokesman  for  a  clerical  dele- 
gation, hailed  Blaine  as  the  champion  of  the  Republican  elec- 
torate against  "Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion,"  and  thereby 
injected  into  the  campaign  an  element  of  prejudice  and  angry 
passion  destined  to  have  a  decisive  effect  upon  the  Irish  vote. 
For  once  the  swift  readiness  which  had  so  often  been  so 
brilliantly  used  in  parliamentary  debate  abandoned  the  candi- 
date. He  heard  the  foolish  inflammatory"  words  without  in- 
stantly taking  in  their  full  import,  without  seizing  upon  the 
need  for  summary  repudiation,  and  when  he  offered  that  a 
day  or  two  afterward  it  was  too  late  to  arrest  the  mischief. 
The  religious  issue,  to  which  it  had  not  been  in  his  nature  to 
'give  a  moment's  thought  or  hospitality,  was  now  forced  by 
his  opponents,  and  it  raised  up  the  grotesquely  minute  ma- 
jority which  was  nevertheless  big  enough  to  turn  the  scale 
against  him  in  New  York,  the  pivotal  state.  The  vote  was 
maddeningly  close ;  so  close  that  it  remained  for  days  in  doubt. 
Until  the  official  count  was  rendered,  Blaine  was  steadfast 
in  the  fight,  and  urged  upon  Reid  an  aggressive  policy.  "It's 
the  time  for  a  word  with  the  bark  on  it,  as  the  children  say," 
he  wrote  from  Augusta.  "I  have  a  sort  of  instinctive  faith 
that  courage  will  win  the  day."  Reid  needed  no  urging.  He, 
too,  was  fervid  on  seeing  the  battle  through.  But  that  tact- 
less alliteration  had  lost  the  day,  and  courage  could  not  re- 
trieve it. 

Reid  was  appointed  ambassador  to  France  in  1889. 
The  expectation  was  that  he  would  be  offered  the 
English  mission,  but  his  attitude  toward  Home  Rule 
and  his   advocacy   of   the   Gladstone   government   was 


When  he  was  presented  to  the  Khedive,  that  potentate, 
speaking  English  with  ease,  made  much  light,  pleasant  con- 
versation on  harmless  topics,  like  the  little  book  in  which  the 
programme  for  his  forthcoming  voyage  up  the  Nile  was  set 
forth  day  by  day.  He  lingered  with  innocent  pride  over  the 
beautiful  map  drawn  for  every  stage  of  the  journey.  Then 
he  suddenly  asked  his  guest  what  he  thought  of  Constanti- 
nople. Remembering  that  his  interlocutor's  father,  the  ex- 
Khedive  Ismail,  was  held  practically  a  prisoner  there,  though 
living  at  great  ease  in  a  magnificent  palace,  Reid  was  a 
little  in  doubt  as  to  how  much  to  say  about  Turkey.  The 
Khedive  promptly  relieved  his  anxiety  by  saying:  "You  will 
find  Cairo  very  different.  There  is  no  such  network  of  in- 
trigues here  as  surrounds  the  Sultan.  Things  here  are  plain 
and   above-board." 


get  from  Lord  Lansdowne  the  substance  of  a  despatch  sent  by 
Sir  Mortimer  Durand  from  Washington,  he  put  the  American 
ambassador  promptly  in  possession  of  the  opening  steps  taken 
toward  the   Portsmouth   Conference. 

The  German  Emperor  was  already  looming  large  in 
British  politics.  A  Manchester  newspaper  printed  a  re- 
port of  an  extremely  free-spoken  interview  with  the 
emperor  at  a  time  when  he  was  actually  upon  English 
soil.     Reid  thus  records  the  occurrence : 

The  interview  was  promptly  repudiated  and  thereupon  the 
paper  denounced  the  repudiation  and  declared  the  interview 
in  question  had  actually  been  revised  by  the  German  ambassador 
at  Highcliffe — where,  as  you  know,  the  emperor  is  staying. 
There  came  a  second  Reuter  contradiction  from  the  German 
Embassy,  admitting  the  revision,  but  denying  that  the  inter- 
view was  with  the  emperor.  Thereupon  the  Manchester  paper 
came  back  again  with  a  facsimile  of  portions  of  the  interview, 
with  the  interlineations  and  corrections  made  by  the  ambas- 
sador, apparently  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  with  state- 
ments of  what  the  councillor  of  the  embassy,  Herr  von  Stumm, 
had  said  to  the  correspondent  about  it.  Yon  Stumm  hap- 
pened to  be  staying  down  there  over  the  week-end  with  a 
small  shooting  party.  Out  in  the  woods  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  he  was  pursued  by  a  messenger  boy  on  a  bicycle 
with  a  telegram  on  receipt  of  which  his  countenance  fell, 
while  he  seemed  to  take  little  further  interest  in  the  pheasants. 
Soon  after  we  got  back  in  the  evening  he  was  inquiring  about 
trains  up  to  London,  and  presently  he  explained  to  me  that 
he  had  been  summoned  back  on  account  of  this  mess,  and  tha^ 
evidently  it  was  a  situation  in  which  he  had  to  go  as  promptly 
as  possible.  I  was  sorry'  for  the  poor  fellow — especially  as 
I  am  afraid  he  will  be  made  a  scape-goat.  The  Tunes  com- 
ments on  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  German  methods  of 
managing  their  press  bureau;  and  it  does  remind  one  of 
Bismarck's  old  talk  about  the  reptile  press. 


Reid  accepted  a  special  mission  to  England  on  the 
occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee,  sailing  on  June  2, 
1897.  In  his  letters  from  London  there  are  a  few  scat- 
tered glimpses  of  the  queen.  Age  was  exacting  its  toll 
from  her.  but  she  moved  "with  dignity  and  a  certain 
grace  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  walking" : 

She  began  asking  questions  at  once  about  my  enjoyment  of 
the  lubilee,  and  spoke  of  the  great  pressure  of  the  successive 
"functions."  She  spoke  very  warmly  of  what  she  knew  to  be 
the  cordial  feeling  entertained  personally  towards  herself  in 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  great  kindness  that  had  been 
shown  to  her  from  all  quarters.  She  asked  about  the  Ameri- 
can bishops  who  were  here — mentioned  one  or  two  of  them  by 
name,  and  inquired  as  to  the  objects  of  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference. Of  course  I  took  my  opportunity  in  the  various 
turns  of  the  conversation  to  say  some  of  the  things  personally 
to  her  which  I  had  been  saying  in  my  Fourth  of  July  speech 
and  elsewhere,  about  the  friendly  interest  of  America,  and 
our  great  pride  in  the  achievements  of  her  reign.  Her  face 
lit  up  constantly  with  smiles,  and  once  or  twice  she  laughed 
with  great  heartiness  over  something  which  I  mentioned. 
She  had  referred  to  Bishop  Whipple,  whose  interest  in  the 
Indians  she  seemed  in  some  way  familiar  with,  and  she  was 
greatly  amused  and  showed  cordial  interest  when  I  told  her 
of  his  recent  marriage  and  presence  here  now  with  his  bride. 
She  also  spoke  of  the  late  Phillips  Brooks  with  admiration. 
At  the  end  of  the  talk  she  said  quite  earnestly  that  she  hoped 
I  would  express  to  the  President  and  to  the  people  of  my 
country'  h^r  high  appreciation  of  the  good-will  they  had 
always  shown  her,  and  had  especially  been  showing  now,  and 
her  desire  for  perpetual  peace  and  friendship.  Altogether  it 
was  a  conversation  that  showed  thorough  intellectual  fa- 
miliarity with  what  was  going  on,  and  exquisite  courtesy, 
coupled  with  the  greatest  possible  dignity.  In  the  mingled 
dignity  and  simplicity  of  her  bearing  she  reminded  me  greatly 
of  her  daughter,   the  Empress  Frederick. 

Reid's  relations  with  Roosevelt  began  in  1900,  al- 
though the  Tribune  has  been  supporting  Roosevelt's 
early  activities  for  many  years.  In  the  summer  of  1900 
Roosevelt  asked  to  see  Reid  and  thenceforth  their  con- 
tacts were  frequent  and  their  mutual  understanding 
wras  perfect : 

There  are  one  or  two  characteristic  indications  in  their 
correspondence  at  this  time  of  Roosevelt's  repugnance  to  the 
"shelving"  that  his  candidacy  was  supposed  to  involve,  and 
his  resolution,  nevertheless,  to  play  his  part  as  a  faithful 
party  man.  Reid  had  cautioned  him  about  trouble  with  his 
throat  on  the  whirlwind  tour  of  speechmaking  he  had  under- 
taken in  the  West.  "I  want  it  patched  up,"  he  replied,  "so 
that  it  may  go  through  until  after  election  :  then  the  deluge 
may  come,  provided  we  win.  The  vice-presidency  is  nothing, 
and  the  only  point  in  my  nomination  is  the  chance  of  my 
helping  the  ticket  so  I  suppose  I  have  got  to  be  used  as  the 
committee  desires."  Again  he  writes :  "The  very  fact  that 
I  do  not  like  many  features  of  the  situation  makes  it  all  the 
more  necessary'  that  I  should  'do  or  die.' "'  We  all  know  how 
magnificently  he  put  through  the  campaign,  with  flying  colors, 
rousing  tremendous  enthusiasm,  especially  in  th,e  Northwest, 
and  bringing  balm  to  the  hearts  of  the  Republican  managers. 
Whatever  he  thought  of  the  vice-presidency,  Roosevelt  had 
made  himself  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
national  ticket  in  November.  Within  less  than  a  year  fate 
had  made  him  President. 

Reid  was  appointed  to  the  English  Embassy  in  1905 
with  the  warm  approval  of  John  Hay.  His  first  diplo- 
matic duty  in  London  was  in  connection  with  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war: 

For  a  serious  subject  to  be  discussed  as  soon  as  the  cere- 
monies began,  Reid  had  been  prepared  by  a  cable  handed  to 
him  as  he  had  reached  the  Lizard:  "Togo  annihilated  Rus- 
sian fleet  in  Corea  Straits,  capturing  six  and  sinking  thirteen. 
Japanese  losses  trifling."  His  first  diplomatic  duty  in  London 
was  to  talk  of  peace.  On  the  day  that  he  was  presenting  his 
credentials  to  the  king.  President  Roosevelt  was  writing  him  : 
"Togo's  smashing  of  Rojestvensky  was  so  complete  that  the 
Russian  case  is  absolutely  hopeless.  I  should  be  sorry"  to  see 
Russia  driven  out  of  East  Asia,  and  driven  out  she  surely 
will  be  if  the  war  goes  on.  Accordingly  I  have  urged  her  to 
let  me  propose  to  both  combatants  that  they  meet  and 
negotiate  for  peace.  Germany  has  supported  and  I  think 
France   will   support  this  plea   of  mine."      By   cabling  Reid  to 


Mention  is  made  of  some  delicate  problems  of  eti- 
quette, always  difficult  of  solution  even  for  the  initiated: 
Apropos  of  these  mysteries  of  etiquette,  I  may  allude  to 
a  phase  of  them  w-hich  the  President  brought  up  when  he 
was  planning  his  hunting  trip  and  the  travels  through  the 
European  capitals  which  he  soon  saw  were  bound  to  follow. 
"I  want  to  avoid,"  he  wrote  to  the  American  ambassador,  "the 
frightful  nuisance  of  big  banquets  or  other  formal  entertain- 
ments. My  idea,  if  it  meets  with  your  approval,  is  that  I 
should  take  with  me  a  dress  uniform  of  a  colonel  of  United 
States  cavalry  (which  I  am  entitled  to  wear  as  an  ex-colonel 
of  the  Spanish  war — not  a  paper  colonel  either,  but  one  who 
saw  service).  Then  if  I  have  to  appear  at  some  function  I 
could  wear  this,  and  if  it  was  felt  that  in  a  military*  countrv 
like  Germany  or  Italy  they  would  like  to  see  me  in  uniform 
when  I  called  on  the  sovereign  I  could  wear  it.  But  I  should 
hope  to  avoid  wearing  it  and  that  I  could  go  in  civilian  cos- 
tume." 

Reid  reassured  him.  There  wouldn't  be  the  least  harm  in 
bringing  the  uniform,  but  Roosevelt  would  probably  have  no 
occasion  for  taking  it  out  of  his  trunk.  At  Buckingham  Palace. 
"you  would  go  dressed  exactly  as  you  would  be  in  the  afternoon 
in  Washington."  Winding  up  the  subject,  he  said :  "Even 
if  you  should  want  to  go  to  a  Levee  or  a  Court,  you  would 
wear  exactly  the  same  evening  dress  already  described ;  but 
there  also  you  would  find  yourself  made  the  most  conspicuous 
person  in  the  room,  since  everybody  else  would  be  in  uniform. 
As  Choate  once  remarked  to  me,  when  we  were  standing  to- 
gether in  the  line  of  ambassadors  formed  upon  the  left  of 
the  king  and  supporting  him,  'At  a  Court  this  republican 
simplicity  dodge  of  ours  about  "plain  clothes"  is  the  most 
impertinent  piece  of  swagger  in  the  world.  Under  pretense 
of  making  our  ambassadors  modest  and  inconspicuous  we 
single  the'm  out  from  everybody  else  in  a  room  with  a  thou- 
sand people,  and  not  one  human  being  in  the  room  fails  to 
notice  the  conspicuous  character  of  their  dress  or  to  know 
that  they  are  the  modest  and  retiring  American  ambassadors!' 
Personally,  I  don't  dislike  it  in  the  least:  but  there  never  was 
a  case  where  demagogues  so  thoroughly  defeated  their  own 
desires." 

Reid  often  wrote  accounts  of  sporting  events  to 
Roosevelt,  and  one  such  story  is  reproduced  by  the 
author  as  unique : 

The  total  of  pheasants  should  have  been  1294.  It  was  not. 
for  a  reason  which  the  old  gamekeeper  pronounced  to  be  ab- 
solutely unprecedented.  There  were  eight  guns  in  the  line, 
and  advancing  upon  them  were  forty  beaters  driving  up  the 
game.  Just  as  the  beaters  had  nearly  reached  the  guns,  the 
prince  shot  a  pheasant  which  dropped  almost  at  his  feet. 
At  that  instant  and  in  full  view  of  the  forty-eight  pairs  of 
eyes,  a  splendid,  well-fed  fox  dashed  up,  caught  the  stili 
fluttering  pheasant  in  his  jaws,  and  was  off  like  an  arrow. 
The  prince's  exclamation  was:  "What  infernal  cheek!"  The 
amused  remark  among  several  of  those  about  him  was:  "That's 
lese  majeste !  If  we  were  in  Germany,  the  fox  would  have  a 
hard  time  of  it."  Even  in  America,  I  fancy  that  some  of  us 
would  have  been  tempted  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  an  undis- 
charged barrel.  But  not  a  gun  was  lifted,  and  evidently  every 
Englishman  thought   that   the   fox  was  within   his  rights. 

This  brings  us  nearly  to  the  end.  Whitelaw  Reid 
died  on  December  15.  1912.  On  January  4th  the  am- 
bassador was  carried  on  his  last  journey  to  be  laid  to 
rest  in  Sleepy  Hollow  at  Tarrytown.  And  now  we 
have  this  biography  as  a  worthy  memorial  of  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen. 

The  Life  of  Whitelaw  Reid.  By  Royal  Cortissoz. 
In  two  volumes.     Xew  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


The  peculiarity  of  the  Cardinal's  hat  is  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  worn.  On  one  occasion  only  is  it  to  be 
seen  on  the  head  of  a  cardinal,  and  that  is  when  the 
Pope  himself  places  it  there  as  a  symbol  of  its  owner's 
elevation  to  the  Sacred  College.  When  the  Cardinal 
dies  it  is  placed  upon  his  coffin.  The  hat  is  of  a  deeper 
red  than  that  of  the  robe  worn  by  the  Cardinal.  It  has 
long  heavy  silken  cords,  each  with  fifteen  tassels  at  the 
end,  hanging  on  either  side.  There  are  at  present  three 
"red  hats"  in  Westminster  Cathedral.  They  are  those 
of  Cardinals  Wiseman,  Manning,  and  Vaughan.  The 
crimson  robes,  which,  like  the  hat,  denote  the  Cardinal's 
office,  are  made  of  a  cloth  which  for  several  generations 
past  has  been  supplied  by  a  firm  of  cloth  merchants  at 
Burtscheid.  near  Aix-la-Chappelle.  The  pro- 
which  the  dve  is  distilled  is  a  jealously  guards1 


Kansas  had  eighty-seven  public  health  cc 
children  in  1920,  in  which  9930  cases  were 
They  also  cared  for  1500  prenatal  cases. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the 
week  ending  April  16,  1921,  were  $135,100,- 
000  ;  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
$159,000,000;  a  decrease  of  $23,900,000. 


A  jump  of  nearly  $40,000,000  in  gold  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  agents  was  one  of  the 
bright  spots  in  the  consolidated  report  of 
condition  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  of 
the  country  in  the  week  ending  on  Friday, 
April  15th.  Despite  losses  in  other  items 
composing  total  gold  reserves,  the  latter  rose 
$22,860,000.  Total  reserves,  however,  fell 
$3,243,000.  Total  gold  held  by  the  banks  was 
lower  by  $23,505,000 ;   total   bills   on   hand  by 
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$34,221000;  total  earning  assets  by  $33,835,- 
000 ;  while  total  resources  were  higher  by 
$44,729,000.  The  ratios  of  gold  reserves  and 
total  reserves  both  rose,  the  former  by  50  per 
cent.  

The  suggestion  is  advanced  that  if  railroad 
rates  were  reduced  railroad  traffic  would  be 
increased  and  revenues  likewise.  Comment- 
ing on  this  idea,  the  Railway  Age  in  its  cur- 
rent issue  points  out  that  in  February,  1920, 
the  last  month  of  government  control,  the 
railways  moved  the  largest  traffic  ever  handled 
in  that  month.  The  old  rates  "were  in  effect 
and  the  roads  earned  $270,000  a  day  less 
than    the    amount   required   to   pay   their   ope- 


first    must    be    a    much    greater    proportionate 
reduction  in  the  operating  expenses. 
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rating  expenses  and  taxes.  With  the  govern- 
ment guarantees  added,  they  incurred  a  de- 
ficit of  $1,930,000  a  day.  Effective  May  1st, 
the  Railway  Labor  Board  awarded  advances 
in  wages  averaging  $2,100,000  a  day.  In  the 
four  months  from  May  1st  to  September  1st 
the  railways  handled  the  largest  traffic  they 
ever  did,  and  in  these  months  and  with  the 
old  rates  in  effect  they  earned  $1,440,000  a 
day  less  than  enough  to  barely  pay  their  ope- 
rating expenses  and  taxes.  Obviously  a  re- 
turn to  the  old  rates,  even  if  the  old  traffic 
were  restored,  would  mean  a  return  to  the 
old  deficit  under  Federal  control  and  would 
throw  the  railroads  into  bankruptcy.  The 
railroad  officials  say  they  would  like  to  see 
the   rates    reduced,    but    they   point    out    there 
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Commenting  on  the  subject  of  "A  Square 
Deal  for  Public  Utilities,"  Collier's  in  its 
issue  of  March  12th  says:  "There  is  an  ex- 
planation, somewhere,  of  the  lack  of  good- 
will shown  by  the  average  community  toward 
the  public-utility  company  that  serves  it  with 
light,  heat,  and  power.  One  reason,  we  think, 
has  never  been  fully  stated:  If  the  power 
and  light  companies  were  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  one  or  two  men,  and  named  after 
people,  as  the  majority  of  our  big  enterprises 
are,  we  would  be  apt  to  have  a  more  friendly 
feeling  toward  them." 

Collier's  feels  that  the  human  element  fails 
to  enter  into  the  public-utility  business  to  a 
sufficient  extent.  The  customers  of  the  utility 
fail  to  see  or  meet  its  managers  and  stock- 
holders and  they  do  not  meet  them  as  they  do 
the  proprietors  of  other  large  industries  in 
the  community.  For  the  same  reason  em- 
ployees of  many  of  the  utility  companies  fail 
to  have  a  personal  interest  and  reflect  their 
attitude  in  their  dealings  with  the  public.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  our  leading  Western  cities 
we  often  find  the  managers  and  directors  of 
our  great  public-utility  enterprises  are  among 
our  most  public-spirited  citizens.  They  take 
a  hand  in  every  community  activity  and  lead 
in  public  welfare,  civic,  commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial activity,  giving  unsparingly  of  their 
time  for  the  public  good. 

Collier's  article  states  that  according  to 
figures  prepared  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  "it  will  require 
$852,500,000  properly  to  equip  the  1,250,000 
houses  and  apartments  which  this  country 
now  needs  with  heat,  light,  transportation, 
and  telephone  -facilities.  This  money  must 
come  from  the  big  and  little  pools  of  people's 
savings,  and  these  pools  will  yield  investment 
money  only  when  tempted  by  securities  which 
guarantee   a   fair  return. 

"One  of  New  York's  newspapers  has  lately 
been  printing  letters  from  the  chairmen  of 
public  service  commissions  of  different  states 
which  tend  to  show  that  the  outlook  for 
public-utility  securities  is  on  the  mend,  that 
public-utility  problems  are  gradually  being 
taken  out  of  politics,  and  that  a  better  public 
attitude  toward  public-utility  enterprises  is 
being  developed.  Eut  haste  is  being  made 
slowly." 

We  all  know  that  during  the  war,  when 
everything  else  went  up,  including  wages  and 
every  article  used  by  public  utilities,  the  cost 
of  utility  service  remained  low.  Utility  over- 
head was  permanently  increased  and  better 
service  was  constantly  demanded.  The  result 
was  inevitable ;  rates  had  to  be  increased. 
Unfortunately,  too  many  necessary  increases 
were  not  granted  until  other  commodity 
prices  began  to  fall.  Good  citizens  who  in- 
creased the  prices  of  their  wares  from  100 
per  cent,  to  500  per  cent.,  and  who  have  to 
date  dropped  their  prices  from  25  per  cent,  to 
50  per  cent.,  too  often  clamor  the  loudest 
against  necessary  utility  rate  increases  of 
from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
war figure. 

Collier's  article  continues:  "America  must 
move  forward,  and  the  speed  and  comfort 
with  which  she  moves  will  depend  in  a  large 
measure  upon   her  ability  to  produce,    at  low 


costs,  heat,  power,  and  light.  Let  each  com- 
munity give  some  thought  to  its  public-utility 
situation,  to  the  end  that  we  may  more 
quickly  give  a  square  deal,  not  only  to  the 
hand  that  lights  the  gas  stove  or  turns  on 
the  electric  switch,  but  to  the  investment 
pocket-book  which  furnishes  the  capital  as 
well." 

Just  as  our  utility  commissions  are  becom- 
ing convinced  of  the  necessity  of  proper  rates 
for  good  utility  service  a  new  crop  of  anti- 
public-utility  agitators  springs  up  in  the  hope 
of  catching  the  popular  fancy  by  denouncing 
commissions  for  granting  necessary  rate  in- 
creases when  other  commodity  prices  are 
falling.  Public  service  commissioners  who 
have  had  the  nerve  to  consider  the  matter 
from  a  business  standpoint  and  act  accord- 
ingly are  threatened  with  recall  in  Oregon. 
In  California  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
discredit  the  utility  commission  for  rate  in- 
creases granted  there.  The  agitators  would 
have  people  believe  that  our  courts  and  com- 
missions are  corrupt,  merely  because  they 
have  carried  out  their  duty  as  they  saw  it. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  public  to  heed  the 
suggestions  in  Collier's  article  and  then  at- 
tempt to  correct  its  own  viewpoint  before 
making  wholesale  criticism  of  our  public- 
utility  system  and  regulatory  bodies. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Anglo-California  Trust  Company  held 
April  14th  President  Mortimer  Fleishhacker 
stated  that  the  increase  in  deposits  and  re- 
sources for  the  twelve  months  ending  March 
31,  1921,  was  very  satisfactory.  The  deposit;, 
increased  $5,771,986,  and  the  resources 
$5,609,155.38 — splendid  gains  for  a  twelve- 
month period.  An  increase  for  the  year  of 
$67,988.51  in  the  surplus  and  undivided  profit 
account  was  likewise  especially  gratifying  to 
the  stockholders.  The  deposits,  resources, 
and  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  the  com- 
pany now  stand  at  the  imposing  figures  of 
$28,752,936.21,  $33,119,372.64,  and  $919,- 
677.79,  respectively.  Of  particular  interest  to 
the  stockholders  was  the  comparison  showing 
that  during  the  period  from  1914  to  1921  the 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  the  trust  com- 
pany increased  100  per  cent,  and  the  deposits 
and  resources  increased  more  than  200  per 
cent. 

The  savings  department  of  the  company 
showed  a  particularly  good  increase,  a  gain 
during  the  year  of  11,372  new  savings  ac- 
counts, the  largest  number  ever  gained  in 
one  year.  Today  the  company  has  more  than 
57,000  savings  and  commercial  accounts  at 
its  main  bank  and  four  branches. 

The  outgoing  directors  were  all  reelected 
by  the  stockholders,  as  follows :  George  I. 
Cochran,  Herman  Fleishhacker,  Mortimer 
Fleishhacker,  Mark  L.  Gerstle,  Charles  F. 
Leege,  Gavin  McNab.  J.  J.  Mack,  Charles  C. 
Moore,  Warren  R.  Porter,  William  B.  Reis, 
Adolfo  Stahl,  Louis  Sutter,  T.  C.  Tilden. 
James  Tyson,   Philip  Zimmermann. 

At  the  directors'  meeting,  following  the 
stockholders'  meeting,  the  outgoing  officers 
were  reelected,  and  in  addition  five  important 
promotions  were  made  by  the  election  of 
Louis  Sutter  and  R.  D.  Erigham  to  the  vice- 
presidency,  Fred  V.  Vollmer  to  secretary,  and 
Grant  Cordrey  and  Walter  Graf  to  assistant 
cashiers  of  the  company.     Mr.   Sutter's  new 


Demand  Safety 


You  do  not  have  to  sacrifice  safety  to  get  high  yields  for 
your  money.  The  demand  for  capital  is  so  acute  that  the 
investor  can  practically  name  his  terms.  He  can  demand 
safety  with  a  good  yield  and  get  it. 

For  example.  Southern  California  Gas  Company  First  and 
Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1951,  possess  assured 
saiety  and  pay  you  7.25%. 

Investigate  today,  and  learn  of  the  provisions  of  this  loan, 
that  protect  your  principal  and  your  interest.  Ask  for 
descriptive  circular — sent  without  obligation. 
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title  will  be  vice-president  and  cashier.  Mr. 
Brigham's  new  title  will  he  vice-president, 
manager  of  branches,  and  he  will  have  charge 
of  all  new  business  development  work.  Mr. 
Vollmer's  new  title  will  be  assistant  vice- 
president  and  secretary.  Messrs.  Cordrey  and 
Graf  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  trust  de- 
partment. With  these  five  changes  the  official 
family  of  the  Anglo-California  Trust  Company 
is  now  as  follows:  M.  Fleishhacker,  presi- 
dent; H.  Fleishhacker,  vice-president;  T.  C. 
Tilden,  vice-president ;  Charles  F.  Leege, 
vice-president;  Louis  Sutter,  vice-president 
and  cashier ;  R.  D.  Brigham,  vice-president 
and  manager  of  branches;  Fred  V.  Vollmer, 
assistant  vice-president  and  secretary ;  C.  L. 
Smith,  assistant  vice-president ;  Grant  Cor- 
drey, trust  officer  and  assistant  cashier ;  H. 
Blumenthall,  assistant  cashier  ;  Dario  Righetti, 
assistant    cashier ;    Otto    C.    Schulte,    assistant 


Investors :  A  new  issue  of  California, 
Irrigation  District,  tax-secured  Bonds 
yields  6%.  1936  to  1951  Maturities. 
Write  or  telephone  for  Circular  C-54. 
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cashier ;  J.  M.  McCarthy,  assistant  cashier ; 
Elmer  G.  Lind,  assistant  cashier;  C.  D.  de 
Iongh.  assistant  cashier ;  Henry  C.  Muller, 
assistant  cashier ;  Walter  Graf,  assistant 
cashier  and  assistant  secretary  ;  F.  Engelman. 
auditor;  A.  L.  McRowe,  manager  Fillmore 
branch  ;  V.  Redfield,  manager  Potrero  branch  ; 
R.  Tilton,   manager  investment  department. 


McCormick  &  McPherson,  San  Francisco 
managers  for  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha.  an- 
nounce the  addition  of  another  steamer  to 
their  Oriental-Cuba  fleet.  The  new  ship,  the 
Celebes  Maru,  is  now  en  route  to  this  port 
from  the  Orient.  She  is  booked  to  sail  from 
San  Francisco  for  Santiago  and  Cienfuegos 
on  May  10th.  Messrs.  McCormick  &  McPher- 
son also  announce  that  Havana  may  be  added 
to  their  Cuban  ports  of  call. 


Ryone  &  Co.  are  offering  $496,000  Comp- 
ton-Delevan  Irrigation  District  6  per  cent, 
serial  gold  bonds,  dated  December  1,  1920. 
and  due  serially  January  1,  1922,  to  1936, 
yielding    6.50    per    cent.      The    bonds    are    the 
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direct  obligation  of  the  district,  principal  and 
interest  being  payable  out  of  monies  derived 
from  the  collection  of  a  tax  levied  annually 
for  that  purpose  on  all  land  within  the  dis- 
trict. This  tax  is  a  lien  on  the  land,  ranking 
ahead  of  that  of  first  mortgages.  The  Comp- 
ton-Delevan  District  is  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  eight  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  Colusa.  The  Shasta  main  line 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  runs  through 
the  town  of  Maxwell,  one  mile  west,  and  the 
district  is  intersected  by  the  Hamilton  and 
Colusa  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Compton's  Landing,  which  is  included 
within  the  district,  is  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  River,  affording  ex- 
cellent facilities  for  water  transportation  of 
its  products. 

Ryone  &  Co.  also  own  and  offer  $225,000 
Garnet  Ranches  first  mortgage  serial  7^4  per 
cent,  gold  bonds,  dated  March  15,  1921,  and 
due  serially  December  15,  1922,  to  December 
15,  1931.  The  price  is  100  and  accrued  inter- 
est, yielding  7J^  per  cent.  These  bonds  will 
be  secured  by  closed  first  mortgage  on  7220 
acres  of  land  in  Glenn  County,  California, 
near  the  town  of  Willows.  These  lands  have 
been   conservatively   appraised  by   J.   A.    Elm- 


ticket  office  has  been  given  over  to  various 
charities  and  relief  organizations,  including 
the  Boy  Scouts,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
European  Relief  Council,  and  the  American 
Committee  for  the  Relief  in  Ireland. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  tourist  travel  to  and 
from  San  Francisco  which  the  railroads  an- 
ticipate with  the  low  rates  east  and  west- 
bound, effective  during  the  coming  summer, 
this  additional  ticket  office  should  be  helpful 
to   both   the   public  and  the   railroads. 


most  remarkable,  until  today  something  over 
1 00,000  acres  are  irrigated.  From  a  strug- 
gling, constantly  deteriorating  tract  of  dry 
farms  Turlock  has  become  one  of  the  most 
productive   parts   of   California. 

Bonds  of  the  Turlock  District  have  ranked 
along  with  the  best  school  district  and  other 
rural  municipals.  The  present  issue  is  of  6 
per  cent,  bonds,  maturing  serially  from  1935 
to  1951,  and  is  being  offered  at  par  to  yield 
to  investors  6  per  cent. 
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Due  March  1. 1951 
yielding  about  7.25% 
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hurst,  which  appraisal  has  been  substantiated 
by  Thomas  H.  Means,  of  Cope,  Rand  & 
Means,  agricultural  engineers,  San  Francisco, 
who  places  a  value  of  $530,000  on  the  land 
exclusive  of  buildings  and  other  improve- 
ments.   

After  the  close  of  business  April  30th  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 
pany will  withdraw  from  the  consolidated 
ticket  office  at  50  Post  Street,  and  on  Mon- 
day morning,  May  2d,  will  reopen  their  city 
ticket  office  in  the  Santa  Fe  Building,  Market 
and  Second  Streets. 

The  consolidated  ticket  office  has  been  oc- 
cupied jointly  since  its  opening  December  23, 
1918,  by  the  three  transcontinental  lines  en- 
tering this  city,  and  the  Santa  Fe  is  the  first 
to  withdraw  therefrom  and  return  to  Market 
Street. 

This  does  away  with  about  the  last  evi- 
dence of  the  Railroad  Administration  days. 
As  there  is  no  longer  any  consolidation  of  the 
various  roads  the  Santa  Fe  believe  they  will 
be  better  able  to  serve  the  public  in  their  own 
splendidly  equipped  office,  where  they  will 
handle  Santa  Fe  rail  and  Pullman  tickets  ex- 
clusively. 

For  the  past  several   months   the   Santa   Fe 
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The  holders  of  preferred  stock  of  the  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Company  of  California 
were  cheered  by  news  of  increased  production 
by  the  Goodyear  plant  at  Los  Angeles.  In  a 
telegram  to  Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.  from  A.  F. 
Osterloh,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  California  Goodyear  Company,  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  fourth  increase 
in  production  in  the  last  month  was  made 
Monday,  raising  the  output  to  2000  tires  and 
1550   inner  tubes   a   day. 

This  production  is  the  more  remarkable, 
according  to  the  telegram,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  this  output  is  150  tires  a  day  more 
than  the  California  company  produced  last  fall 
at  the  peak  of  production,  when  1849  tires 
were  turned  out  in  a  single  day. 

"Business  is  rapidly  coming  back  in  the 
tire  industry,"  says  the  Goodyear  manager. 
"The  advent  of  spring,  which  has  opened 
earlier  than  usual  this  year,  permitting  the 
operation  of  automobiles  in  all  sections  of  the 
West,  and  the  increased  output  of  automo- 
biles are  the  main  causes  of  the  stimulation 
of  the  tire  business. 

"Just  at  this  time  our  production  has 
reached  the  point  which  we  can  reasonably 
expect  to  maintain  through  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Our  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers' business  indicates  that  an  output  of 
about  2000  tires  per  day  will  just  about  take 
care  of  the  Goodyear  demand  in  the  Western 
territory.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  keep  going 
along  at  this  rate  of  production.  Since  our 
output  started  on  its  upward  trend  four  weeks 
ago  we  have  added  240  workmen  to  our 
forces.  Up  to  the  present  only  former  Good- 
year employees,  who  were  laid  off  last  fall, 
have  been  hired,  but  now  we  are  able  to  put 
on  a  few  new  men  to  take  care  of  this  latest 
production  advance." 

A  state-wide  syndicate  of  bankers  and  in- 
vestment bond  houses,  headed  by  the  bond 
department  of  the  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank  and  including  the  Bank  of 
Italy,  Anglo-California  Trust  Company,  Los 
Angeles  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  California 
Company,  Schwabacher  &  Co.,  Bradford, 
Weeden  &  Co.,  Shingle,  Brown  &  Co.,  Hunter, 
Dulin  &  Co.,  Frank  E.  Lewis,  and  Drake, 
Riley  &  Thomas,  are  offering  the  $2,750,000 
bond  issue  of  the  Turlock  Irrigation  District. 

The  fact  that  Turlock  is  one  of  the  pioneer 
irrigation  districts  and  that  with  one -or  two 
others  it  shares  the  reputation  of  being  the 
farthest  advanced  of  the  farming  districts  of 
Upper  California  make  the  announcement  of 
this  offer  one  of  the  events  in  Western  in- 
vestment finance.  Turlock  and  its  adjoining 
district  Modesto  were  among  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Wright  Irrigation  Act  in 
1887.  In  1901  the  first  irrigation  was  done 
in  the  district  on  about  3000  acres.  Since 
that  time  development  and  progress  have  been 


Blythe,  Witter  &  Co.  is  participating  in  an 
offer  of  a  new  issue  of  $10,000,000  Mexican 
Petroleum  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Delaware,  fif- 
teen-year 8  per  cent,  sinking  fund  convertible 
gold  bonds  dated  May  1,  1921.  The  price  is 
98J^  and  accrued  interest.  These  bonds  con- 
stitute the  sole  funded  debt  of  the  company 
excepting  $1,009,000  obligations  of  subsid- 
iaries. Company  will  not  during  life  of  bonds 
create  and  will  not  permit  any  subsidiary  to 
create  any  mortgage  on  their  real  properties 
or  any  lien  upon  the  stocks  of  subsidiary 
companies.  Guaranteed  principal  and  inter- 
est by  endorsement  of  Pan-American  Pe- 
troleum and  Transport  Company,  which  con- 
trols Mexican  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Delaware,  through  ownership  of  over  71  per 
cent,  of  outstanding  capital  stock  of  latter 
company.  

An  unusual  record  in  a  sale  of  corporation 
stock  has  been  made  by  Reid  Bros.,  Inc.,  hos- 
pital supply  manufacturers,  91  Drumm  Street, 
San  Francisco,  in  the  disposal  of  a  $100,000 
stock  issue  directly  through  their  own  offices. 
One-half  of  the  issue  was  to  be  handled 
through  the  Seattle  office  and  the  other  half 
from  San  Francisco.  However,  San  Fran- 
cisco rapidly  oversold  its  portion  and  is  now 
closing  out  the  last  of  Seattle's  quota. 

Reid  Bros.,  Inc.,  is  the  largest  hospital 
supply  manufacturing  company  in  the  world 
and  has  branches  in  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
Tokyo,  and  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  special 
representatives  visiting  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  Last  year  shipments  were  made  to 
eighty-three  foreign   countries. 

This  company  started  in  Seattle  twelve 
years  ago  and  has  grown  30  to  40  per  cent, 
a  year  from  that  time  on  until  it  reached  its 
present  position  at  the  head  of  the  industry. 
All  these  years  stock  has  been  6,  8,  10,  and  12 
per  cent.  The  present  issue  participates  up 
to  12  per  cent,  and  is  preferred  in  earning 
power  as  well  as  in  the  assets  of  the  com- 
pany. 

A  new  factory  twice  the  size  of  the  plant 
at  Seattle  will  be  built  in  San  Francisco  this 
year  and  headquarters  of  the  company  moved 
here  from  the  north. 

The  present  issue  of  stock  is  the  first  that 
has  been  placed  before  the  general  public. 
The  small  amounts  put  out  in  the  past  have 
been  immediately  absorbed  by  customers  of 
the  company.  Due  to  the  need  of  enormous 
expansion  to  accommodate  business  already 
available  the  directors  this  year  decided  to 
interest  outside  investors  and  conduct  a  cam- 
paign to  make  this  business  one  of  the  great- 
est institutions  in  the  West.  The  remarkable 
success  that  has  followed  the  placing  of  this 
stock  on  the  market  is  attributed  to  the  un- 
usual advantages  offered  by  an  industry 
wholly  independent  of  market  conditions  that 
frequently  cause  slumps  in  other  businesses — 
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hospitals    buy    constantly    regardless    of    eco- 
nomic situations. 


The  government  of  Belgium  has  begun  to 
redeem  its  twenty-five-year  7*/i  per  cent, 
bonds,  issued  June  1,  1920,  and  as  a  result  a 
number  of  California  people  who  purchased 
the  bonds  at  97.25  will  soon  learn  that  they 
are  holders  of  lucky  numbers  and  that  their 
bonds  have  been  called  at  115,  giving  them  ■", 
profit  of  $152.50  on  each  $1000  bond  they 
hold. 

This  is  the  information  received  from  the 
underwriting  syndicate  by  the  Freeman, 
Smith  it  Camp  Company,  and  notice  to  this 
effect  is  being  sent  out  to  clients  who  hold 
the  bonds.  A  total  of  $2,000,000  par  value 
of  the  bonds  outstanding  have  been  called  as 
of  June    1,    1921. 

The  interest  on  these  bonds  has  amounted 
to  $75  and  with  bonds  called  at  115,  a  total 
of  $227.50  will  accrue  to  the  holder  of  each 
$1000  bond  called.  The  drawing  was  held  of 
the  trust  receipts  outstanding  which  were 
issued  pending  receipt  of  the  definitive  bonds. 
*♦* 

A  new  electric  serving  table  has  been  in- 
vented with  a  heat  attachment  to  keep  dishes 
hot  while  serving.  The  table  consists  of  a 
series  of  discs  fixed  upon  a  removable  centre, 
each  of  the  discs  being  supplied  with  an  elec- 
tric current  which  can  be  turned  off  or  on  at 
will. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Sestrina. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  undoubtedly  a  de- 
sirable thing — with  certain  limitations.  Com- 
plete freedom  in  literature,  as  in  law,  tends 
to  anarchy.  One  sighs  for  a  superhuman 
censor  who  would  know  how  to  protect  the 
reading  public  from  outlaw  authors  and  yet 
not  run  his  mission  into  the  ground.  W  e 
sigh  for  the  impossible,  of  course;  but  if  a 
perfect  censorship  can  not  be  evolved,  and  a 
Puritannic  censorship  is  undesirable,  why.  at 
least,  can  we  not  have  a  sanitary  cordon? 
Must  the  reading  public,  who  desires  to  read 
the  new  books  as  they  appear,  be  compelled 
to    swallow   horror   after   horror? 

No  doubt  these  books  sell.  They  must,  or 
even  their  horror-ridden  authors  would  not 
trouble  to  publish  them.  But  the  fact  that 
the  public  swallows  them  does  not  imply 
either  that  it  likes  them  or  that  they  are  good 
for  it.  One  reads  a  novel  for  various  reasons 
— curiosity  is  a  potent  reason.  And  the  au- 
thor cleverly  calculates  that  if  he  can  get 
his  book  talked  of  as  a  horror  people  will 
flock  to  read  it.  Good  publicity  tactics.  .  .  . 
But  the  question  may  be  raised.  Should  such 
books  be  printed? 

In  the  final  analysis  they  are  harmful,  as 
all  morbid  things  are.  And  they  are  not  art. 
Art  is  not  a  cripple,  hobbling  on  a  crutch  of 
horror.  Also,  there  are  certain  decencies 
that  even  art  must  observe.  The  artist  who 
produces  a  factitious  thrill  by  exploiting 
disease  and  filth  is  both  lazy  and  dishonest. 
It  would  take  more  skill  than  he  has  to  pro- 
duce a  similar  thrill  legitimately. 

Though  Mr.  Saffroni-Middletcn  is  the  pres- 
ent offender  against  sane  art,  he  is  far  from 
unique.  He  in  fact  should  not  be  blamed  for 
arguing  that  if  "The  Moon  and  Sixpence"  was 
a  howling  success,  his  "Sestrina"  ought. 
with  a  little  intensification  of  the  same  dis- 
gusting motif,  make  an  even  more  explosive 
hit.  For  Mr.  Middleton  we  are  sorry,  but  we 
are  sorrier  still  for  a  public  that  will  read 
his  disgusting  book,  and  sorriest  of  all  for 
ourselves,  who  had  to  read  it. — R.  G. 

Sestrina.  By  A.  Saffrom-Middleton.  New 
York:   George  H.   Doran  Company;   ?2. 


come  a  game,  in  which  any  one  who  knows 
the  rules — and  they  are  simpler  than  those  of 
most  games — may  excel.  A  typical  Victorian 
novel  would  not  "pass"  as .  class-room  work 
in  an  undergraduate  course  of  the  technic  of 
fiction.  This  petrifying  process  has  gone  so 
far  that,  given  the  pawns  and  their  positions, 
and  the  practiced  novel  reader  can  finish  his 
story  as  adroitly  as  the  author  himself. 

But  here  is  a  book  that  defies  such  treat- 
ment. The  experienced  reader  would  not 
finish  "The  Knight  of  Lonely  Land"  as  Miss 
Campbell  has,  because  she  did  not  play  the 
modern  game  of  novel- writing.  Instead  of 
adding  one  more  score  to  the  thousands  of 
more  or  less  well-played  fiction  games.  Mis? 
Campbell  has  produced  a  distinctive  piece  of 
artistic  fiction.  The  trick  that  annoys  the 
veteran  reader  of  well-built  tales  is,  in  short. 
no  trick  at  all  from  an  artistic  viewpoint, 
though  we  believe  that  the  author  enjoyed 
teasing  the  novel-mechanics  while  exercising 
the  prerogatives  of  original  fiction. 

"The  Knight  of  Lonely  Land"  is  not  only 
endowed  with  an  original  plot,  freshly  treated  : 
it  is  a  well-writen,  charming  novel — humor- 
ous, as  all  charming  novels  are — peopled 
with  good  and  bad  characters,  and  containing 
a  fund  of  practical  philosophy. — R.  G. 

The  Knight  of  Lonely  Land.  Bv  Evelyn 
Campbell.      Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.;   $1.90. 


The  Knight  of  Lonely  Land. 

Evelyn  Campbell  in  her  novel  of  the  West. 
"The  Knight  of  Lonely  Land,"  uses  a  curious 
device  to  get  an  interesting  effect.  She  em- 
ploys what  might  be  called  a  decoy-plot  which 
lures  the  reader  on  a  false  scent.  Not  till 
the  short  final  chapter  itself  are  you  aware 
of  being  decoyed.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  author  has  resorted  to  the  annoying  "sur- 
prise" trick,  which  is  always  bad  technic,  or 
in  fact  that  she  has  played  any  trick  at  all. 
But  nevertheless  the  reader  is  surprised  and 
perhaps  thinks  himself  tricked.  He  is  liable 
to  think  that  Miss  Campbell  has  not  played 
the  game  fairly — and  in  one  sense  he  is  right. 
The  author  of  "The  Knight  of  Lonely  Land'" 
has  ignored  the  petrifying  conventions  of 
modern  novel-writing. 

The   writing   of   fiction    has   practically    be- 


Bergson. 
Mr.  Gunn  has  given  us  a  very  able  sum- 
mary or  the  Bergson  philosophy.  Bergson 
asks  us  to  postulate  a  dual  nature — life  and 
matter.  Life  he  compares  with  a  river  whose 
waters    adapt    themselves    to    bed    and    bank. 

1  The  turnings  and  twistings  of  the  stream  are 
determined  by  the  channel,  but  neither  the 
tendency  to  move  nor  the  general  direction 
of    the    motion.      But    we    may    wonder    why 

i  there  should  be  a  discrimination  between  God. 
life,   and  consciousness.     Why  should  we  not 

!  postulate    an    universal    consciousness    behind 

]  matter  with  full  realization  of  its  destiny, 
which  is  to  mold  matter  into  forms  that  shall 

'permit   consciousness   fully   to    express   itself? 

1  Life  then  becomes  consciousness  in  its  lower 
forms.  Consciousness  becomes  life  in  its 
higher    forms.      Thus    we    have    simplification 

j  and  also  teleology. 

i       Bergson-   and  His    Philosophy.      By    T.    Alexan- 
:  der  Gunn.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Satan. 

Those   who   want   stories   of   adventure   and 

who  are  tired   of  the  impossible  cowboy  will 

find    their    satisfaction    in    Mr.    H.    De    Vere 

Stacpoole.    who    can   always   produce    a    novel 

situation  and  present  it  with  dramatic  energy. 

Satan,    it  may   be    said,   is   not   the   prince   of 

darkness,  but  a  young  boy  who  is  the  owner 

of    a    small    hobo    vessel,    the    Sarah    Tyler. 

snatching  a  precarious  and  sometimes  illegal 

living  on  the  Bahama  Bank.     With  him  is  his 

;  sister   Jude,    a    girl    of   sixteen,    who    success- 

I  fully  and  prudently  passes   for  a   boy.     Then 

|  comes  the  yacht  Dryad  with  her  aristocratic 

owner,   Skelton,  and  his  guest,  Ratcliffe.    The 

I  two  men  have  had  a  sort  of  quarrel,  and  Rat- 

1  cliffe,  who  has  paid  a  visit  to  the  Sarah  Tyler 
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Mausoleum  construction,  while  sometimes  of  great  snd  massive  size,  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  connned  to  large  proportions  or  to  great  outlay  of  expense. 

Modern  design  and  methods  of  operation  have  brought  the  Mausoleum  to  within  the  reach 
of  the  moderate  fortune.  And  this  has  been  accomplished  without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
degrees    of   permanency    or   beautv. 

Inquiry  as  to  further  detail  places  you  under  no  obligation. 
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and  is  fascinated  by  her  vagabond  charms, 
decides  to  leave  the  yacht  and  cruise  for  a 
few  months  with  Satan  and  his  sister.  Then 
follows  a  strenuous  period  of  wreck  hunting, 
pearl  fishing,  and  fights  with  other  and  similar 
craft,  and  we  are  permitted  to  watch  the  slow 
and  gradual  stages  by  which  the  pretty  little 
Tude  is  persuaded  to  resume  her  rightful  sex. 
It  is  a  capital  story  and  it  furnishes  one  more 
reason  why  we  should  watch  the  book  lists 
carefully  lest  a  story  by  Mr.  De  Vere  Stac- 
poole escape  us. 

Satan.     Bv  H.  De  Vere  Stacpoole.     New  York: 
Robert  M.   McBride  &  Co. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"What     Christianity     Means     to     Me,"     by 
Lyman  Abbott    (Macmillan   Company;    $1.75), 
is  a  singularly  luminous  and  liberal  presenta- 
tion  of  a  personal  interpretation   of  religion. 

A  late  addition  to  the  National  Social 
Science  Series  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  A.  C.  McGurg  &  Co.  is  "Sympathy  and 
System  in  Giving."  by  Elwood  Street.  The 
author  gives  us  an  intelligent  discussion  of 
charity — what  it  is   and  what  it  ought  to   be. 

"How  to  Reduce  and  How  to  Gain,"  by 
William  S.  Sadler,  M.  D..  and  Lena  Kellogg 
Sadler,  M.  D.,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  helpful  books  on  hygiene  that  we  have 
seen.  The  advice  is  precise  and  practical, 
the  suggested  diets  seem  to  meet  every  case, 
and  the  tables  of  food  values  are  indispen- 
sable. It  is  published  by  A.  C-  McClurg  & 
Co. 

"Little  Theatre  Classics"  is  a  compilation 
of  short  classic  pl3ys  specially  adapted  for 
production  in  little  theatres.  The  third  vol- 
ume, under  the  editorship  of  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
Jr.,  has  just  made  its  appearance  and  con- 
sists of  "Bushido,"  by  Takeda  Idzumo ;  "The 
Old  Wife's  Tale,"  by  George  Peele ; 
"Pericles,"  by  Shakespeare,  and  "The  Duchess 
of  Pavy."  b>"  John  Ford.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  Little,   Brown  &  Co.   (§2). 

There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  the  writing 
of  fishing  books  that  provoke  yearnings  and 
the  disposition  to  repudiate  lawful  work.  We 
have  one  of  these  pernicious  volumes  in  "Cast- 
ing Tackle  and  Methods."  by  O.  W.  Smith, 
published  by  the  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company 
($3).  We  are  told  that  "the  angler  will  find 
this  volume  comprehensive  to  the  last  de- 
gree." He  will.  He  will  also  find  it  seduc- 
tive, persuasive,  and  alluring.  Away  with  r 
— but  not  too  far  away. 

A  novel  that  is  practically  devoid  of  plot  is 
usually  called  a  novel  of  atmosphere,  and  that 
is  as  gcod  a  classification  as  any  for  "Val  of 
Paradise,"  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Vingie  E.  Roe,  its  author,  has  evidently  been 
deeply  enamored  with  the  romantic  spirit  of 
the  Southwest  and  has  tried  to  impart  some- 
thing of  its  glamour  to  "Val  of  Paradise." 
Unfortunate1}*  for  the  complete  success  of  her 
attempt,  her  descriptions  are  hyperbolic.  Tie 
plot  resolves  itself  to  the  simple  expedient  of 
a  cowboy  Robin  Hood  who  wins  the  love  of 
Val   of  Paradise. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"A  gallant  gentleman  and  a  first-rate  sol- 
dier was  Prince  Andrew  of  Greece,  recently 
killed  fighting  Turks  at  Eski-Shehr,"  declares 
Captain  Paxton  Hibben.  author  of  "Coh- 
stantine  I  and  the  Greek  People,"  published 
by  the  Century  Company.  "I  campaigned 
with  him  in  Macedonia  and  later  saw  a  great 
deal  of  him  during  the  mobilization  of  the 
Greek  forces  there  in  1915  and  1916.  He  was 
'he  typical  cavalryman,  a  trained  soldier  and 
a  born  leader  of  men,  who  did  not  know  what 
fear   was." 

Wilfred  Owen,  whose  "Poems."  published 
by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  have  been  generally  re- 
ceived as  the  greatest  that  have  survived  the 
war,  was  killed  as  he  led  his  company  across 
the  Sambre  Canal  on   November  4,   1918. 

A  witty  parody  of  the  Marcot  Asquith  book 
has  just  been  brought  out  by  Dufneld  &  Co. 
It  is  called  "Marge  Askinfori:."'  and  is  writ- 
ten by  Barry  Pain,  the  English  short-story" 
writer.  Its  success,  which  has  been  great  in 
London,  is  largely  because  it  is  a  delightfully 
witty  burlesque,  not  only  of  the  Asquith  book, 
but  of  life  and  literature  in  general  today. 

Corrn  Harris,  author  of  "My  Son."  lives  in 
Rydall,  Georgia.*  Her  late  husband  was  a  cir- 
cuit rider,  an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher, 
and  she  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  the  ma- 
terial of  her  books  from  life.  Her  personality- 
is  a  very  striking  one,  pleasantly  striking,  and 
she  is  known  throughout  the  South  for  her 
wit.  In  Georgia  she  is  acclaimed  as  a  sort 
of  an  oracle. 

In  his  review  of  "The  Story  of  a  Style," 
William  Bayard  Hale's  psychoanalysis  of  the 
prose  style  of  Woodrow  Wilson  (Huebsch). 
H.  L.  Mencken  said:  "The  book  opens  the 
way  to  future  works  of  the  same  sort.  Im- 
agine Harding  on  the  Hale  operating  table." 
Now  comes  Edward  G.  Lowry  writing  of 
President  Harding  as  follows :  "The  second 
impression  I  brought  away  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent   has,    at    least,    two    pet    v.  ords    that    he 
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uses  constantly.  They  are  'becoming'  and 
'seemly.'  I  think  it  will  be  observed  of  him 
as  he  becomes  a  more  intimate  and  accus- 
tomed apparition  to  all  of  us  that  he  can  no: 
talk  very-  long  on  any  subject  without  using 
one  of  these  two  words,  and,  perhaps,  both  of 
them.  I  present  this  fact  to  the  Freudians. 
Let  them  make  what  they  can   of  it." 


Maxim  Gorky  has  just  published  some  jot- 
tings from  his  notebooks  of  talks  with  Leon 
Tolstoy  towards  the  end  of  the  old  man's  life, 
and  among  them  there  is  a  curious  apprecia- 
tion of  Charles  Dickens.  Tolstoy  said  of 
him :  "Dickens  has  expressed  a  remarkable 
thought.  He  says  life  was  given  to  us  to  be 
valiantly  defended  to  the  last  breath.  .  .  . 
He  was  on  the  whole  a  sentimental  and  lo- 
quacious writer  of  mediocre  intelligence.  But 
he  knew  better  than  any  one  how  to  put  a 
novel  together.  He  certainly  did  it  better 
than  Balzac  Both  writers  have  left  a  num- 
ber of  badly  written  books,  and  yet  Balzac 
had  genius."  The  talks  cover  a  wide  range 
of  subjects. 

Fairbanks,  Alaska,  is  enjoying  a  real  mining 
sensation.  Gold  running  $5  a  windlass  bucket 
has  been  found  on  Cocomo  Creek,  within 
three  miles  of  town. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Sheik. 

E.  M.  Hull,  the  author  of  "The  Sheik,"  has 
succeded  in  making  a  readable,  interesting 
novel  from  the  time-worn  cave-man  theme 
with  the  regulation  ending  to  a  caveman 
story.  This  improbable  feat  has  been  accom- 
plished by  a  clever  manipulation  of  setting — 
by  invoking,  in  short,  the  glamour  of  the 
desert.  And  "The  Sheik"  is  also  a  sensa- 
tional story,  wonderfully  toned  down.  It  has, 
in  addition  to  the  many  qualities  proclaimed 
by  the  cover  advertisement,  all  the  popular  at- 
tractions of  a  risque  novel  magically  made 
innocuous.  And,  since  sensation  seems  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  good  taste  in  serving  it 
is  as  much  as  can  be  hoped  for. 

"The  Sheik"  is  the  story  of  a  headstrong 
English  girl  who  chose  to  take  an  expedition 
into  the  desert  unaccompanied  except  for  the 
native  escort,  and  who  was  accordingly  ab- 
ducted by  a  desert  chief.  The  story  is  so 
simple  in  itself — despite  its  sensational  oppor- 
tunities— that  the  interest  lies  between  the  au- 
thor's realy  ingenious  rendering  of  his  im- 
plausible facts  and  the  reader's  curiosity 
about  the  Sheik's  identity — a  mystery  that  is 
very  cleverly  played  upon.  In  fact,  if  it  is 
any  criterion  of  the  worth  of  a  novel  that  its 
end  can  not  be  guessed,  that  virtue  must  be 
accredited  to  "The  Sheik." 

Under  analysis,  "The  Sheik"  is  open  to  a 
good  many  objections,  but  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  press  them  on  a  book  whose  very  nature 
can  not  avoid  stretches  of  fact  and  technic 
as  well.  As  there  Is  a  book  for  every  mood, 
so  is  there  a  mood  for  every  kind  of  book. 
If  you  are  in  the  mood  to  enjoy  a  breathless 
adventure  scenario,  you  can  substitute  "The 
Sheik"  for  the  kinematograph,  and  doubtless 
even   enjoy  the  change. 

The  Sheik.  Bv  E.  M.  Hull.  Boston:  Small, 
Maynard   &    Co.;    $1.90. 


Materialization. 

Baron  von  Schrenck-Notzing  is  a  German 
physician  and  scientist  of  the  front  rank.  He 
was  aided  in  his  experiments  in  materializa- 
tion by  various  other  scientists  of  unimpeach- 
able veracity.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
loophole  in  the  precautions  that  were  taken, 
and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  believe 
that  this  monumental  book  is  a  record  of  fact. 
and  that  it  must  take  its  place  among  the 
phenomena  that  demand  elucidation. 

Stated  in  the  briefest  terms,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  medium  while  in  a  state  of  trance 
emitted  from  various  parts  of  her  person 
masses  of  milk-like  substance,  and  that  this 
substance  modeled  itself  into  various  human 
forms  in  full  view  of  the  spectators  and  that 
these  results  were  recorded  in  all  cases  by 
the  camera.  The  experiments  were  continued 
over  a  period  of  four  years.  They  correspond 
nearly  exactly  with  other  experiments  con- 
ducted in  many  other  places  and  by  other  in- 
vestigators. It  may  be  said  also  that  they 
correspond  with  the  observations  of  innumer- 
able non-scientific  experimenters  whose  evi- 
dence is  thus  accorded  a  new  status.  Dr. 
Schrenck-Notzing's  volume  comprises  340 
pages  with  225  illustrations.  It  is  strictly 
scientific  in  tone  and  is  free  from  every  trace 
of  credulity  and  even  of  explanatory  theory. 
It  is  alike  impossible  to  ignore  it  and  to 
deny  its  authenticity.  Perhaps  it  is  well  to 
add  that  many  of  the  illustrations  are  of  a 
somewhat  repulsive  kind. 

Phenomena  of  Materialization'.  By  Baron 
vim  Schrenck-Notzing.  Translated  by  E.  E.  Four- 
nicr  d'AIbi,  D.  Sc.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co. 


A  Case  in  Camera. 

Those  who  have  not  read  some  of  the 
earlier  stories  by  Mr.  Onions  will  hardly  be- 
lieve that  he  has  done  anything  better  than 
this.     But  he  has.     His  trilogy  was  better. 

But  this  is  an  amazingly  clever  story.  Here 
is  a  party  of  friends  at  the  studio  of  Philip 
Esdaile.  It  is  just  after  the  war,  and  the  war 
atmosphere  is  pervasive.  Esdaile  goes  down 
into  the  cellar  for  a  bottle  of  curacao,  and 
while  he  is  absent  the  tragedy  happens.  An 
aeroplane  with  two  men  crashes  upon  the 
roof,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of 
the  two  men  has  shot  the  other.  Then  the- 
case  begins.  Esdaile  has  unaccountably  re- 
mained in  the  cellar  for  half  an  hour,  and 
when  eventually  he  comes  back  after  the 
tragedy  on  the  roof  it  is  evident  that  he  has 


the  secret  and  is  resolved  to  keep  it.  But 
one  after  another  of  the  party  is  inexorably 
involved  in  the  mystery,  which  throws  its 
shadow  over  them  all.  The  men  in  the  aero- 
plane were  friends  and  comrades.  The  sur- 
vivor speaks  with  warmest  affection  for  the 
dead  man,  whose  body  was  so  mangled  by  the 
fall  as  to  hide  the  bullet  wound.  Why  was 
he  shot  by  his  friend?  Why  did  Esdaile  re- 
main in  the  cellar  for  so  long  and  what  hap- 
pened to  him  there  that  he  should  come  back 
with  so  dreadful  a  secret  ?  Mr.  Onions  must 
be  left  to  make  his  own  revelations,  and  he 
does  this  with  such  a  wealth  of  characteriza- 
tion and  humor,  with  such  cleverness,  as  al- 
most to  excuse  his  long  silence. 

A   Case   in    Camera.      By  Oliver    Onions.      New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company. 
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CURRENT  VERSE. 


New  Books  Received. 

Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas.  By  Fred- 
erick O'Brien.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   $5. 

With  many  illustrations. 

Half    Loaves.      By    Margaret    Culkin    Banning. 
New  York:   George  H.   Doran  Company;   $1.90. 
A  novel. 

Lightfoot    the    Deer.      By    Thornton    W.    Bur- 
gess.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;   $1.75. 
For  boys  and  girls  from  four  to  twelve. 

The   Dixons.      By   Florence   Finch    Kelly.      New 
York:  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $2. 
A  novel. 

The    Tragic    Bride.      Bv    Francis    Brett   Young. 
New  York:    E.    P.   Dutton   &   Co.;    $2. 
A  novel. 

The  Mayflower.      Bv  V.    Biased  Ibanez.      New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
A  novel. 

Show   Down.      By  Julia   Houston    Railey.      New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons;    $2. 
A  novel. 

Little  Theater  Classics.  Adapted  and  edited 
by  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Tr.  Volume  III.  Boston: 
Little,    Brown    &    Co.;    $2. 

Four    classic    plays. 

The    Flockmastek    of    Poison    Creek.      By    G. 
W.    Ogden.      Chicago:   A.   C.    McCIurg  &  Co. 
A   novel. 

My  Son.  By  Corra  Harris.  New  York : 
George  H.   Doran  Company;   $1.90. 

The  story  of  the  son  of  a  circuit  rider's  wife. 

The    Green    Bough.      By    E.    Temple    Thurston. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2. 
A  novel. 

Death  and  Its  Mystery.  By  Camille  Flam- 
marion.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $3. 

"Before  death — proofs  of  the  existence  of  the 
soul." 

Things  That  Have  Interested  Me.  By  Arnold 
Bennett.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $2.50. 

Scraps  from  a  note-book. 

Sympathy  and  System  in  Giving.  By  Elwood 
Street.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co. 

Issued   in  the  National   Social  Science   Series. 

The  Adept  of  Galilee.     By  the  author  of  "The 
Initiate."     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3.50. 
"A  story  and  an  argument." 

The-  Yellow  Horde.      By  Hal  G.   Evarts.     Bos- 
ton:   Little,    Brown    &   Co.;    $1.75. 
A  story  of  wild  animal  life. 

What  Christianity  Means  to  Me.  By  Lyman 
Abbott.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.75. 

A  personal    experience. 

"Folks."  By  Victor  Murdock.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $2. 

Sketches   of  Western    personalities. 

The   Gallant   Rogue.      Bv    Burton    Kline.      Bos- 
ton:   Little,    Brown    &    Co.;    $1.90. 
A  novel. 

Princess    Salome.      By    Burris    Jenkins.      Phila- 
delphia:   J.    B.    Lippincott    Company;    $2. 
A  novel. 

Management    of    Dairy    Plants.      By    M.    Mor- 
tensen.      New  York:    The   Macmillan   Company. 
A  complete  presentation. 

Jake.     By   Eunice  Ti'etjens.      New   York:   Eoni   & 
Liveright;    $2. 
A   novel. 

The  Custard  Cup.  By  Florence  Bingham  Liv- 
ingston. New  York:  George  II.  Doran  Company; 
$1.90. 

.V   novel. 

The  Man  Who  Did  the  Right  Thing.  By 
Harry  Johnston.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $2.50. 

A  novel. 

Satan.     By  H.  de  Verc  Stacpoole.     New   York: 
Robert   M.    McBride   &   Co. 
A  novel. 

My  South  Sea  Sweetheart.     By  Beatrice  Grim- 
shaw.     New  York:  The  Macmillan   Company. 
A   novel. 

The    Circus.      By    Joyce    Kilmer.      New    York: 
George   H.    Doran    Company;    $2.50. 
Essays   and    fugitive    pieces. 

Essays  on  Modern  Dramatists.  By  Wiiliam 
Lyon  Phelps.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $2.50. 

Barrie,  Shaw,  Galsworthy,  Rostand,  Fitch,  and 
Maeterlinck. 

Battle  Studies.  By  Colonel  Ardant  du  Picq. 
Edited  by  Colonel  J.  N.  Greely,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Major  Robert  C.  Catton,  U._  S.  A.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.50. 

Written  half  a  century  ago  by  an  obscure 
French  colonel.  With  forewords  by  Marshal  Foch 
and    Frank   H.    Simonds. 


A  Ballade  of  the  Captains. 
Where  are  now  the   Captains 

Of  the  narrow  ships  of  old — 
Who    with   valiant    souls   went    seeking 

For    the    Fabled    Fleece    of    Gold; 
In    the    clouded    Dusk    of    Ages, 

In  the  Dawn  of  History, 
When  the  ringing  songs  of  Homer 

First    reechoed   o'er   the    Sea? 

Oh,   the    Captains    lie   a-sleeping 
Where  great  iron  hulls  are  sweeping 

Out  of  Suez  in  their  pride; 
And  they  hear  not,  and  they  heed  not, 
And  they  know  not,  and  they  need  not 

In  their  deep  graves  far  and  wide. 

Where    are    now    the    Captains 

Who  went  blindly   through  the   Strait. 
With    a  tribute   to    Poseidon, 

A  libation  poured  to    Fate? 
They   were    heroes   giant-hearted. 

That  with  Terrors,,  told  and   sung. 
Like    blindfolded    lions   grappled, 

When  the  World  was  strange  and  young. 

Oh,  the  Captains  brave  and  daring, 
With  their  grim  old  crews  are  faring 

Where  our  guiding  beacons  gleam; 
And  the  homeward  liners  o'er  them — 
All  the  charted  seas  before  them — 

Shall  not  wake  them  as  they  dream. 

Where   are  now  the    Captains 

From  bold   Nelson   back   to    Drake, 
Who  came  drumming  up  the  Channel, 

Haling    prizes    in    their   wake? 
Where   are    England's    fighting    Captains 

Who,  with   battle   flags  unfurled, 
Went    a-n'eving    all    the    rievers 

O'er  all  the  waves  of  all   the  world? 

Oh,    these    Captains,    all    confiding 
In  the  strong  right  hand,  are  biding 

In  the  margins,  on  the  Main; 
They  are  shining  bright  in  story. 
They  are  sleeping  deep  in  glory. 

On   the    silken  lap    of   Fame. 

Where  are   now   the   Captains 

Who  regarded  not  the  tears 
Of    the   captured    Christian    maidens 

Carried,    weeping,    to    Algiers? 
Yes,    the    swarthy    Moorish    Captains, 

Storming  wildly  'cross  the  Bay, 
With    a   dead    hidalgo's   daughter 

As    a    dower    for   the    Dey  ? 

Oh,   those  cruel    Captains  never 
Shall  sweet  lover  more  dissever. 

On   their  forays  as  they  roll; 
Or  the  mad  Dons  curse  them  vainly. 
As  their  baffled  ships,  ungainly, 

Heel    them,    jeering,    to    the   Mole. 

Where  are  now  the  Captains 

Of  those  racing,    roaring  days. 
Who  of  knowledge   and   of  courage, 

Drove   the   clippers  on  their  ways — 
To    the    furthest   ounce   of   pressure. 

To    the   latest  stitch   of  sail, 
"Carried    on"    before    the    tempest 

Till   the  waters   lapped   the   rail? 

Oh,  the  merry,  manly  skippers 
Of  the  traders  and  the  clippers. 

They  are  sleeping  East  and  West, 
And  the  brave  blue  seas  shall  hold  them, 
And    the   oceans    five    enfold    them 

In  the  havens  where  they  rest. 

Where   are  now   the   Captains 

Of  the  gallant  days  agone? 
They   are   biding  in    their   places? 

And  the  Great  Deep  bears  no  traces 
Of   their  good  ships  passed  and   gone. 

They  are  biding  in   their  places. 
Where  the  light  of  God's  own  grace   is, 

And  the    Great  Deep   thunders   on. 

Yea,  with  never  port  to  steer  for. 
And  with  never  storm  to  fear  for. 

They  are  waiting  wan  and  white. 
And  they  hear  no  more  the  calling 
Of   the    watches,    or   the    falling 

Of   the   sea   rain    in    the   night. 

— E.  J.   Brady. 


Animals  with  Four  Horns. 

It  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  to  see  an 
animal  without  horns,  so  they  excite  little 
curiosity  in  this  respect.  Likewise,  two  horns 
get  little  more  notice,  while  the  single  horn 
of  the  Indian  rhinoceros  is  well  enough  known 
to  distinguish  that  animal  from  the  two- 
horned  African  species.  But  when  mention  is 
made  of  a  four  or  six-horned  creature,  every- 
body immediately  becomes  suspicious  and  asks 
what  the  joke  is.  Nevertheless  there  are  such 
animals  found  in  certain  parts  of  Asia. 

Principal  among  these  is  the  four-horned 
chouka,  a  small  antelope  of  India,  its  name 
being  derived  from  the  native  word  chouk, 
meaning  a  leap.  Its  front  pair  of  horns  are 
short  and  placed  just  above  the  eyes,  while 
the  larger  ones  are  in  the  usual  position 
higher  on  the  head.  The  length  of  the  upper 
horns  is  about  three  or  four  inches,  though 
the  lower  ones  rarely  exceed  one  inch  and 
no  special  use  for  them  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered by  naturalists.  The  chouka  is  a  beau- 
tiful little  creature  with  its  bright  bay  back- 
contrasted  with  the  gray-white  of  the  under 
part,  beneath  which  are  the  lithe  legs  that 
enable  it  to  make  the  high  bounds  for  which 
it  is  noted.  An  adult  chouka  rarely  exceeds 
twenty  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulders. 

In  their  wild  state  all  sheep  were  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  horns,  but  the  number  never 
exceeded  two  until  some  curious  specimens 
were  discovered  in  several  isolated  sections 
of  Asia.  These  species  had  from  four  to  six 
horns,  the  upper  set  being  the  largest,  the 
other  two  being  graduated  with  the  smallest 
ones  just  above  the  eyes.  Curiously  enough, 
the  two  lower  sets  always  curve  upward, 
while  the  large  pair  curl  downward,  as  do  the 
horns  of  our  domesticated  sheep. 


Sea  Fever. 
I    must   go   down   to   the  seas  again,    lo   the   lonely 

sea  and  the  sky, 
And   all   I   ask   is  a   tall    ship   and    a    star  to   steer 

her   by; 
And  the  wheel's  kick  and  the  wind's  song  and  the 

white  sail's  shaking. 
And    a   grey    mist   on    the    sea's    face,    and    a    grey 

dawn  breaking. 

I    must    go    down    to    the    seas    again,    for    the    call 

of  the   running  tide 
Is  a  wild   call    and    a    clear   call    that    may    not    be 

denied; 
And    all    I    ask    is    a    windy    day    with    the    white 

clouds  flying, 
And    the   flung    spray    and    the    blown    spume,    and 

the   sea-gulls  crying. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  vagrant 
gipsy   life, 

To  the  gull's  way  and  the  whale's  way  where  the 
wind's   like  a  whetted   knife; 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  merry  yarn  from  a  laughing 
fellow-rover, 

And  quiet  sleep  and  a  sweet  dream  when  the  long 
trick's  over. 

— John  Masefield  in  "Ballads  and  Poems."  Pub- 
lished   by    the    Macmillan    Company. 


In  Thibet  one  son  at  least  of  every  family 
must  join  the  church,  partly  for  spiritual 
motives,  partly  to  gain  the  temporal  protec- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  the   country. 


There  are  oyster  beds  along  the  Atlantic  all 
the  way  from  Cape  Cod  to  Mexico,  but  the 
bivalves  are  not  found  in  the  open  sea,  only 
in  the  bays  and  estuaries,  where  the  water  is 
neither  salt  nor  fresh.  The  oysters  would 
have  been  exterminated  some  time  ago  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  practice  of  planting  the 
beds.  More  than  half  of  our  oyster  crop  is 
gathered  from  planted  beds.  In  New  Eng- 
land this  proportion  reaches  90  per  cent.  The 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  the  greatest  oyster-pro- 
ducing locality  at  the  present  time,  although 
a  great  many  are  taken  from  the  Delaware 
River. 

-«»» 

We  annually  consume  around  six  hundred 
billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas,  which  is 
twice  the  volume  produced  by  all  the  gas 
works   and   coke  ovens  in  the   country- 


Pension  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year 
1920  aggregated  $213,295,314,  a  decrease  of 
about  $9,000,000   from  last  year. 


Faith  in  Ability 
Spells  Success 

Success  in  any  undertaking  re- 
quires faith  in  that  undertaking, 
whether  the  problems  connected 
with  it  have  been  worked  out  by 
yourself  or  by  others. 

When  you  are  building  a  house  you 
consult  your  architect,  for  you 
have  faith  in  his  knowledge,  and 
are  willing  to  abide  by  his  advice. 

So  when  it  comes  to  installing  a 
heating  system  in  that  house  you 
consult  those  in  whose  competent 
judgment  you  feel  you  can  rely. 

Our  engineers  have  studied  the 
heating  problem  from  all  sides. 
They  are  able  to  give  you  expert 
advice,  whether  for  office,  factory, 
or  home. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  our 

Industrial  Gas  and  House-Heating 
Laboratory 

241   Stevenson  Street, 
Between  Third  and  Fourth, 

Or  call  up  our 

Gas  Sales  Bureau  at  Company's 
Headquarters 

Telephone  Sutter  140 

We  can  demonstrate  at  your  con- 
venience and  to  your  entire  satis- 
faction that  our  guaranteed  GAS 
SYSTEMS  are  IDEAL. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

San  Francisco  Division 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
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GRAND  OPERA. 


This — Saturday — night  sees  the  end  of  the 
two  weeks'  season  of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera 
Company.  The  transportation  of  the  company 
and  accessory  workers  numbering  500  strong, 
including  chorus,  orchestra,  and  corps  de  bal- 
let, was  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude,  as 
also  the  setting  up  of  the  scenery  and  ap- 
pointments and  the  contriving  of  dressing- 
room  accommodations  for  such  a  number. 
The  path  was  already  blazed  by  the  previous 
successful  season  of  the  Scotti  Grand  Opera 
Company,  the  success  of  which,  under  the 
Frank  Healy  management,  no  doubt  encour- 
aged the  director-general  of  the  Chicago 
Grand  Opera  Company  to  do  her  jamdest. 

So  she  did,  as  shown  by  such  feats  of  en- 
terprise as  bringing  out  Charles  Marshall, 
the  tenor,  and  Joseph  Schwarz,  the  baritone, 
each  to  appear  m  the  solitary  role — Otello  and 
Rigoletto  respectively — in  which  he  made  so 
tremendous  a  success. 

The  three  prima  donnas  each  filled  a  spe- 
cialty: Raisa,  the  biggest,  vocally,  of  the 
three,  as  a  splendidly  endowed  dramatic  so- 
prano, Freda  Hempel  by  the  lyric  loveliness 
of  her  voice,  and  Mary  Garden  by — well,  let's 
say  by  her  triumphant  Americanism.  The 
Garden  voice  is  not  partitularly  admired,  but 
Mary  Garden  has  a  large  following  on  account 
of  her  dash,  her  enterprise,  her  figure,  her 
daring  costumes.,  and  her  equally  daring  es- 
capes from  the  once  rigid  mold  of  grand 
operatic  acting. 

The  other  singers  measured  up  splendidly 
to  the  requirements,  and  San  Franciscans 
turned  out  in  such  numbers  that  even  on  the 
near-off  nights — if  such  a  thing  there  was — 
the  most  favored  territories  in  the  immense 
auditorium  were  black  with  people.  For  the 
two  and  three-dollar  auditors  didn't,  as  a 
general  thing,  bother  about  opera  costumes. 
They  found  out,  if  they  didn't  know  it  al- 
ready, how  thoroughly  the  immense  spaces 
kill  off  the  splendor  of  fine  feathers.  For 
there  is  no  opulent  setting  of  silk-hung  walls 
and  velvet  upholstery  for  the  box  people : 
merely  a  sketchy  erection  on  stretchers  of  the 
loosely  woven  stuff  which  is  used  for  the 
enormous   curtains   and   lateral  hangings. 

As  for  the  desirability  of  the  cheap  seats. 
we  may  whisper  among  ourselves,  now  that 
the  season  is  all  but  over,  that  it's  all  in  your 
eye.  Except ! — yes,  there's  an  exception  ;  and 
well  the  San  Francisco  public  knows  it. 

During  the  war  there  were  numerous  gath- 
erings of  a  patriotic  nature  in  the  Exposition 
Auditorium  that  filled  the  house.  And  people 
who  preferred  the  upstairs  sections  learned  to 
gallop  madly  for  all  that  part  of  the  audi- 
torium that  is  directly  opposite  the  stage. 

What  held  then  holds  now,  and  more  than 
ever.  For  people  made  disagreeable  dis- 
coveries. The  laying  out  of  the  place  as  a 
grand  opera  house  has  been  most  skilfully 
planned  and  carried  out,  and  all  those  who 
sat  opposite  the  stage  have  been  well  satisfied. 
Perhaps  a  few  grumbled  about  the  distance, 
but  if  we  had  not  possessed  an  auditorium  of 
exceptional  size  we  should  never  have  re- 
joiced in  the  visits  of  the  two  operatic  or- 
ganizations, whose  shrewd  managers  recog- 
nized the  possibilities  for  profit. 

For  have  you  noticed  that  since  the  burning 
of  our  Grand  Opera  House  the  opera  com- 
panies visiting  our  city-  were  only  of  com- 
paratively mediocre  quality'. 

To  return  to  the  rather  sore  subject  of  the 
two  and  three-dollar  side  seats,  you  have  but 
to  draw  a  rectangle  and  try  to  imagine  con- 
verting it  into  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre 
— which  is  what  our  Auditorium  should  have 
been — to  see  the  difficulties  vainlv  contended 
with. 
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In  an  amphitheatre  all  the  seats  converge 
towards  the  stage.  In  a  rectangle  it  can't  be 
done  without  an  immense  waste  of  valuable 
space. 

Now,  in  your  rectangle  draw  an  imaginary 
stage.  Then  place  yourself  in  an  imaginary 
seat  at  the  side  and  from  thence  draw  an 
imaginary  line  to  the  imaginary  stage.  At 
once  you  perceive  that  the  enclosing  walls  of 
the  stage — which  we  have  been  used  to  see 
without  any  walls  at  all — cuts  off  the  view  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  stage  space.  And 
that  is  what  has  been  afflicting  the  luckless 
people  at  the  sides. 

On  "Otello"  night  not  only  did  they  lose 
the  beautiful  perspective  of  the  pleasure  gar- 
dens, but  even  a  considerable  part  of  the  for- 
ward stage.  It  is  even  whispered  that  the 
people  in  the  side  boxes  lost  large  slabs  of 
stage  view. 

All  of  which  proves  conclusively  that  we 
need  an  opera  house.  This  is  a  community 
that  adores  opera,  and  all  classes  have  turned 
out  during  this  two  weeks'  season. 

At  the  present  writing  the  biggest  night 
was  "Faust."  Think  of  it,  wean'  old  binged- 
up,  banged-up,  worn-out  "Faust."  At  least  so 
it  seemed  to  us  of  the  old  guard.  But  not  a 
bit  of  it !  We  forgot  the  young,  the  on- 
coming generation,  which  is  determined  to 
see.  smell,  touch,  taste,  hear  everything ! 

So  "Faust"  was  the  banner  night,  and  at 
noon  of  the  day  it  was  given  the  only  seats 
you  could  buy  in  that  immense  auditorium, 
which  had  had  acres  of  unoccupied  places  on 
"Otello"  night  and  at  the  "Lucia"  matinee, 
were  seven-dollar- an d-a-half  seats. 

And  familiar  old  "Rigoletto."  with  Joseph 
Schwarz  in  the  title-role,  and  with  Freda 
Hempel  singing  with  .a  mingling  of  brilliant 
coloratura  and  tender  loveliness  the  role  of 
Gilda,  came  in  as  a  good  second.  And  the 
Napoleonic  director-general  looked  over  the 
field  and  with  unerring  business  enterprise 
waved  her  hand  and  decreed  that  "L'Elisir 
d'Amore,"  billed  for  Friday  night,  should 
make  way  for  the  Verdi  operatic  tragedy,  in 
which  Schwarz  bad  captured  the  immense  au- 
dience by  the  mingling  of  power  and  lyric 
beauty-  of  his  voice,  as  well  as  the  impressive 
quality-    of   his   acting. 

This  is  the  second  change  of  programme 
made  in  deference  to  the  evident  wishes  of 
the  public,  "Martha"  having  been  withdrawn 
in  favor  of  "Lucia." 

"Monna  Vanna,"  which  is  to  be  presented 
this  afternoon,  is  to  be  Man*  Garden's  fourth 
big  opportunity,  for  although  the  newer  or 
novelty  operas  have  been  outdone  in  point  of 
attendance  by  the  old  ones,  much  curiosity-  is 
always  felt  about  Man-  Garden.  She  draws 
big  houses,  even  if  the  daily  press  did  tell 
awful  whoppers  about  the  attendance  on  her 
"Carmen"   night. 

People  are  curious,  too.  about  the  opera  of 
"Monna  Vanna."  It  is  the  story  that  inter- 
ests them,  Fevrier.  the  composer,  belonging, 
according  to  Huneker.  to  the  "puff-paste  order 
of  composers." 

This  "Monna  Vanna"  performance  may  en- 
shrine the  singing  of  Mary  Garden's  swan 
song,  for  it  is  shrewdly  surmised  that  the  en- 
terprising lady  contemplates  an  early  retire- 
ment from  the  operatic  stage  for  the  purpose 
of  devoting  all  of  her  energies — now  rather 
drastically  divided — to  the  duties  of  director- 
general  of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera.  For 
we  may  recall  that  one  of  the  big  gun  im- 
presarios wrote  rather  impressively  on  the 
subject  of  the  impossibility  of  the  lady  con- 
tinuing in  two  such  taxing  occupations  as 
that  of  being  simultaneously  a  prima  donna 
and  a  director-general  of  one  of  the  two  most 
important  operatic  organizations  in  all  the 
Americas. 

Man  Garden  is  yet  to  play,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  a  role  mther  important  to  us ; 
the  role  of  the  good  fairy-  who  is  to  be 
instrumental  in  getting  us  our  opera  house. 
She  promises  us.  when  we  get  it  frequent 
visits  of  the  Chicago  operatic  organization. 
San  Francisco  could  then  be  more  than  ever 
the  musical  centre  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  But 
the  rest,  as  she  reminds  us,  is  up  to  us. 


"THY  NAME  IS  WOMAN." 


This  piece  at  the  Curran  was  written  for 
the  tastes  of  those  who  incline  toward  drama 
of  a  strongly  sexual  flavor.  The  play,  which 
is  by  Carl  Schoner  and  Benjamin  F.  Glaser, 
is  located  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  a  striking 
view  of  which  is  shown  through  the  windows 
of  the  mountain  eyrie  in  which  dwell  Pedro, 
the  wily  smuggler,  and  his  wife  Gerita  (the 
spelling  is  a  guess,  as  the  name  does  not  ap- 
pear on  the  programme). 

There  is  considerable  pretentiousness  about 
the  production  of  the  piece,  and  the  way  it  is 
programmed.  Livingston  Piatt,  whose  artistic 
work  we  have  enjoyed  during  several  of  the 
Margaret  Anglin  engagements  on  this  Coast, 
has  designed  a  Very  successful  interior,  in 
which  is  shown  the  rough  walls,  time-stained 
coloring,  and  old.  caned  furniture  of  a  pros- 
perous peasant's  home. 

Spanish  music,  or  music  of  a  Spanish  flavor, 
is  the  only  kind  figuring  on  the  musical  pro- 
gramme, the  acts  are  tmnsformed  to  "epi- 
sodes," and  the  characters  are  billed  without 


names :    "a    man."    "a    woman,"    "a    frontier 
guard,"   and   so   on. 

All  this,  of  course,  excites  anticipations,  and 
perhaps  they  were  gratified,  as  Monday 
night's  audience  was  very  frequent  and  cor- 
dial in  its  applause. 

But  it  seemed  to  me  quite  a  mistake  to  cast 
the  role  of  the  soldier  lover  in  such  inex- 
perienced hands,  Mr.  Rod  La  Roque — doesn't 
the  youth's  Idddishness  show  in  the  stage 
name  he  has  selected  ?  — having  apparently 
been  chosen  for  his  youthful  thews  and 
sinews  instead  of  his  proved  ability  in  making 
love. 

Xot  but  what  the  six-foot  lad  tackled  the  job 
right  gallantly.  He  put  on  all  the  vehemence 
he  knew  how,  but  that  was  just  the  trouble. 
He  hadn't  had  such  experience  in  stage  love- 
making  as  released  his  mental  energies  for 
the  delicate  job  of  making  love  like  a  Latin: 
of  expressing  that  flaming  up  of  the  in- 
stinctive urge  toward  the  loved  woman  legally 
possessed  by  another  that  would  carry  with 
him  the  sympathies  of  the  primitive  man  or 
woman  within  us. 

The  emotional  climax  of  "Thy  Xame  Is 
Women"  is  supposed  to  be  tropical  in.  its  sul- 
try fenor,  but  one  was  quite  able,  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  to  recognize  that  those  three 
people  in  the  triangled  melodrama  on  the 
mountain  top  were  playing  love-making  in- 
stead of  feeling  it. 

Young  La  Roque  tried  to  express  red-hot 
emotions  by  yelling,  and  that  never  works.  It 
merely  makes  the  player  unintelligible. 

Make  them  think  you're  yelling  sonny,  if 
you  can.  without  actually  doing  it.  The 
others,  too — Man-  Xash  and  Jose  Ruben — 
the  latter  a  type  of  the  trained  melodrama- 
tist,  shouted  too  much,  so  that  during  the 
height  of  the  action  we  lost  their  actual 
words.  I  should  recommend  the  reading  of 
Clara  Morris'  description  of  how  she  once 
fooled  the  spectators,  when  she  was  playing 
Emilia  in  "Othello,"  into  believing  when  she 
was  screaming  so  loudly  that  she  was  out- 
doing the  clamorous  alarm  bell ;  the  effect 
having  been  gained  by  skilful  contriving,  and 
gaining  the  friendly  connivance  of  the  off- 
stage ringer  of  the  bell. 

Man  Nash  has  several  qualifications  for 
the  role  of  Gerita ;  her  rather  striking,  black- 
haired  good  looks,  the  Carmenesque  and 
really  picturesque  swagger  with  which  she 
carries  her  beautifully  designed  Spanish  cos- 
tumes, an  ability  to  lash  herself  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  stage  rage,  and,  perhaps,  the  very 
obvious  physical  lure  that  she  puts  forward. 
But  she  has  subtlety,  no  fine  flavor  of  the 
spirit.  The  authors  made  a  bungling  attempt 
to  suggest  the  presence  of  something  higher 
than  primitive  instinct  in  Gerita  by  indicating 
her  care  and  solicitude  for  her  sickly  hus- 
band. But  the  actress  was  not  very*  success- 
ful in  backing  them  up,  her  acting,  while  ex- 
ternally effective,  being  essentially  superficial. 
Mr.  Ruben's  role  of  the  husband  was  well 
played  from  the  viewpoint  of  melodrama, 
and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  this  actor,  in  a  dif- 
fert  kind  of  role,  could  dive  a  little  deeper 
into  the  waters  of  the  spirit.  Certainly  he 
conveyed  the  idea  of  a  wily  and  intriguing 
nature  that  loved  tortuousness,  and  loved  all 
the  more  the  gains  resulting  from  tortuous 
scheming. 

There  is  a  curiously  arid  sensation  when 
the  play  ends,  for  the  authors  have  forgotten 
to  introduce  some  kindliness  or  gentleness  of 
motive  about  which  our  sympathies  might 
twine.  However,  there  is  a  crude  but,  judg- 
ing by  the  response  of  the  audience,  appar- 
ently effective  appeal  to  the  human  sympathy 
with  young  love,  and  it  is  quite  evident  from 
their  attitude  that  the  mature  husband  would 
have  short  shrift  with  a  theatrical  audience 
in  preferring  his  claims  to  a  red-blooded 
young  wife — the  authors  are  very  insistent 
about  the  red-bloodedness — when  there  was  a 
taller,  handsomer,  and  younger  lover  urging 
his  on  her  acceptance. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

There  is  sufficient  variety-  on  this  week's 
programme  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  a 
bill  that  contains  quite  a  number  of  clever 
people.  The  bright,  particular  star  is  the 
steady  favorite  Alan  Brooks,  the  tall  young 
man  with  the  easy,  muscular  figure  and  the 
good-looking  countenance  with  its  attractive 
and  individual  humor.  This  is  his  third  visit 
to  San  Francisco  with  "Dollars  and  Sense.'" 
the  play  which  is  cleverly  arranged  in  three 
stage  divisions,  and  which  is  such  an  excel- 
lent argument  for  divorce  that  one  wonders 
what  the  divorce  opposers  would  think  ought 
to  be  done  to  that  bloodsucker  of  a  wife,     ■ 

Franklin  Ardell  has  a  humorously  effective 
vehicle  in  ''King  Solomon,  Jr.,"  but  the  en- 
tire company  is  in  acute  need  of  disciplining 
its  too  patent  appreciation  of  the  humors  of 
the  piece  while  it  is  on  the  job.  This  1940 
King  Solomon  has  seven  wives,  and  nearlv 
all  of  them  have  considerable  difficulty  in  re- 
straining their  lively  appreciation  of  Mr.  Ar- 
dell's  humor.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  broke 
down  entirely,  the  star  of  the  piece  regarding 
their  collapse  with  flattered  indulgence.  But 
is  this  fair  to  the  audience? 

Ben  Harney  made  a  hit  with  rather  old  stuff 


— such  as  high-priced  sugar  and  canning  the 
Kayser — but  his  ragtime  songs  and  dances 
were  well  done,  and  the  toothful  darky  was 
quite  an  addition. 

There  is  an  acrobatic  act,  several  singing 
and  dancing  couples,  and  the  McConnell  Sis- 
ters in  "Trills  and  Frills."  Both  girls  have 
particularly  pretty  voices,  and  they  are  gen- 
erous with  the  "frills,"  which  take  all  kinds 
of  fancy  shapes,  and  pleased  men  and  women 
alike. 

Billy  Beard,  the  blackface  monologuist, 
isn't  strong  on  darky  dialect,  but  his  speech 
tickles  the  ear  risibly.  He  has  very  good  ma- 
terial, and  is  naturally  funny,  possessing  that 
ability  for  getting  on  easy,  colloquial  terms 
^vith  his  audience  that  generally  ends,  for 
them,    in   joyful   hysteria. 

The  Sylvester  family  wind  up  the  bill.  The 
family  consists  of  a  cutely  undersized  Pa  and 
Ma,  and  their  four  undersized  children,  all  of 
whom  dance  and  sing.  Pa  is  clever.  Ma  is 
pretty-,  the  girls  have  voices,  and  the  son  can 
dance  well,  although,  in  spite  of  his  frantic 
efforts,  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  make  an 
audience  laugh. 

The  act  features  Baby  Katherine,  and  this 
part,  to  me,  was  dismal  in  the  extreme.  Baby 
Katherine  is  of  the  size  of  a  four-year-old — 
although  she  is  probably  older — but  the  poor 
youngster  has  already  lost  her  childhood. 
Her  expression  is  pathetically  mature,  her 
cheerful  little  countenance  terribly  knowing. 
Already  she  has  learned  to  weigh  and  esti- 
mate the  quality-  of  applause,  and  she  is  prob- 
ably older  at  heart  than  her  rather  cute  little 
mother,  who  is  merely  a  pretty  Utile  filler-in. 
Xot  being  featured,  she  is  presen-ing  her  in- 
nocence— I  mean  as  regards  her  relations 
with  the  audience,  for  Ma  regards  herself.  I 
suspect,  as  the  least  important  member  of  the 
family. 

I  would  like  to  drop  a  word  of  counsel  in 
Pa's  ear  concerning  Baby  Katherine's  voice, 
which  is  on  the  way  to  a  voice-cemetery. 
Don't  you  know.  Pa.  that  the  youngster 
shouldn't  shriek  like  that?  Can't  you  hear 
the  saw-edged  strain  in  the  child's  voice 
which  is  harshening  and  killing  it?  And 
didn't  you  perceive  the  awfulness  of  that  final 
shriek  which  Baby  Katherine  gave  vent  to 
when  she  neared  the  end  of  her  excruciating 
song  '  Even  the  audience — generally  so 
gooey  over  a  cute  child  that  it  is  incapable 
of  reason — started  and  groaned  when  poor. 
innocent,  obedient,  conscientious/  self-satisfied 
Baby  Katherine  let  out  that  final,  scratchy 
hoot. 

So  don't,  I  implore  you.  Pa.  more  for  her 
sake  than  for  ours,  allow  her  to  do  it  again. 
The  child — and  her  singing  sister  as  well — 
reallv  has  a  voice.  As  to  how  sweet  and 
pretty  these  two  voices  may  be,  we  do  not 
really  know,  but  they  are  certainly  as  strong 
as  mustard  seed,  and  strong  voices  suitably 
softened  and  shaded  may  become  as  sweet  as 
honey.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

-mm*- 

Women's  hats  and  sea  gulls  have  parted 
company.  Consequently  more  gulls  are  ob- 
servable in  Xew  York  harbor  and  along  the 
entire  Atlantic  coast  than  at  any  time  in  the 
last  thirty  years.  Statistics  just  compiled  by 
T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  president  of  the  Xational 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  show  that 
gulls  are  breeding  in  enormous  numbers  and 
that  in  some  of  the  rocky  and  sandy  wastes 
of  Xew  Jersey.  Massachusetts,  and  Maine  the 
beaches  are  literally  strewn  with  speckled 
eggs,  some  of  them  as  large  as  chicken  eggs. 
Mr.  Pearson  estimates  that  around  Xew  York 
there  are  more  than  200,000  gulls,  while  the 
gull  population  of  the  coast  exceeds  1,000.000. 
Contrasted  to  this,  the  gulls  a  few  years  ago 
were  threatened  with  extinction  because  men 
and  boys  gathered  the  eggs  for  eating  pur- 
poses and  agents  of  Xew  York  milliners  killed 
the  birds  by  the  thousands  in  order  to  supply 
feathers  for  the  market.  Legislation  put  into 
effect  in  all  the  coastwise  and  Great  Lakes 
states  and  by  the  Federal  government,  making 
it  a  crime  to  kill  a  sea  gull  or  destroy  its 
eggs,  has  resulted  in  a  rejuvenation  of  the 
species. 

— •■» 

The  doors  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  will  be 
thrown  open  this  summer  to  admit  seventy 
poor  girls  and  women  industrial  workers  de- 
sirous of  the  "higher  education."  Even-thing 
provided  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  regular  winter  term  students  will  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  scholar  workers. 


Quality 
Service 
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g    354  Geary  Street,  adjoining  St.  Francis  Hotel    = 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Th«  Columbia  Theatre. 
Lovers  of  the  best  that  the  theatre  affords 
are  sure  to  regard  with  pleasure  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  chief  musical  event  of 
the  season,  George  M.  Cohan's  comedians  in 
that  delightfully  told  story  to  music  "Mary." 
will  open  at  the  Columbia  on  next  Monday 
night,  April  25th.  Frank  Mandel's  book.  Otto 
Harbach's  lyrics,  and  Lou  Hirsch's  music  are 
in  their  best  vein.  In  the  cast  are  Marguerite 
Zender,  Richard  Pyle,  Carolyn  Lilja,  Joe 
Smith  Marba,  Thomas  J.  Grady,  Eva  Olivotti, 
Joseph  McCallion.  Frank  W.  Shea,  Ann  Linn, 
James  Templeton,  Carlos  Peterson,  Inez  Hall. 
Tiney  Belmont,  Dave  White,  Virginia  Lee, 
and  a  carefully  selected  George  M.  Cohan 
chorus.  

The  Orpheum. 

Blossom  Seeley,  star  of  the  next  Orpheum 
week,  calls  her  medium  of  expression  "Miss 
Syncopation."  In  each  line  of  every  lyric 
she  shows  she  knows  more  about  syncopation 
than  the  learned  professors  who  have  written 
volumes  about  it.  Vaudeville  is  Miss  Seeley's 
stamping  ground.  Occasionally  she  strays  in- 
to other  pastures,  but  only  occasionally.  In 
"Miss  Syncopation"  she  is  to  be  assisted  by 
Bennie  Fields,  probably  the  world's  most 
famous  delineator  of  coon  songs.  Sam  Miller 
and  Harry  Stover  compose  the  rest  of  the 
quartet. 

A  playlet  to  be  presented  by  three  young 
actresses  of  consequence  will  be  "The  Beau- 
tiful Lady,"  written  by  Edward  Harold  Con- 
way from  a  story  by  W.  Townend.  Lolya 
Adler  heads  the  attractive  cast.  Daisy  Rieger 
and  Dorothea  Thcmas  are  others  in  the  com- 
pany. The  staging,  which  is  of  an  artistic 
nature,  was  provided  and  was  supervised  by 
Holbrook    Blinn. 

Ned    Norworth    will    show    that    a   piano    is 


'0LUMB1A  THEATRE  talW"' 


Geary  at  Mason 


Phone  Franklin  150 


Beginning   Monday,   April   25 
Matinee  Saturday   Only 

GEORGE    M.    COHAN'S    COMEDIAN'S 
In   the   Biggest   Musical  Hit  on    Earth 

"MARY" 

(Isn't    it    a    grand    old    name  ?) 

Book  and   Lyrics  by  Otto  Harbach  and   Frank 
Mandel.      Lou  Hirsch's   new  melodies. 


THE  THEATRE  UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 

Stockton,   Above  Post  Tel.  Kearny  2520 

Last   Time   Saturday   Night 

"CANDIDA" 

Week  Commencing  Tues.   Mat.  and  Eve. 


First  Time  in  S.  F. 

"My  Lady's 


By 

Edw. 
Knoblauch 


T\  99  Author  of 

Dress         ^r 

1  he  raun 
A  Strong  Attraction 

All  seats.  $1.25,  including  war  tax.  Every 
eve.  (except  Sun.  and  Mon.)  at  8:30.  Mati- 
nees Tues.  and    Sat.   at  2:30. 

Next-"THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED," 
by  Kipling. 


fURRAN 

V^EIli.  ud  M«rket. 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellia  ud  M«rket.  Phone  Sutt.r  2460 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

LAST  WEEK 

W.  A.  Brady  Presents 

MARY   NASH 

In  the  Vivid  and  Colorful  Spanish  Melodrama 
"THY  NAME  IS  WOMAN" 

Next— AL  JOLSON. 


PU  AVERT 

l_  THEATRE  ^*B 


TWO    WEEKS    BEGINNING 
MONDAY    EVE.— Sat.    Mats. 

RUTH 
ST.  DENIS 

IN 

RAMATI 

(Seed    of   the    Lotus) 
A  new  and  original  drama  of  ancient  Egypt  by 
Chas.    Caldwell    Dobie    with    specially    arranged 
dance  numbers  by   Miss  St.  Denis  and  musical 
settings  composed  by  George  Edwards. 

Plavers  Club  cast  of  50  including 

TED  SHAWN 

Under    personal    direction    of 

Reginald  Travers 

Last  Times   GIROFLE-GIROFLA 

Fri.  &  Sat.  eves.,  Apr.  22d-23d 

Reserved  seats  on  sale  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


just  what  the  player  makes  of  it.  His  is  a 
display  of  eccentric  variety  in  which  he  trans- 
forms a  piano  into  a  comedian.  With  the  in- 
strument he  portrays  all  kinds  of  levity,  farce, 
burlesque,   straight   comedy,   and  travesty. 

"An  intimate  song  revue"  is  to  be  pre- 
sented by  Larry  Comer,  who  is  now  by  him- 
self. Formerly  he  was  co-star  with  Emma 
Carus.  Comer  is  a  decided  factor  in  the  land 
of  song. 

Hearing  the  "Four  Gossips"  next  week 
should  prove  a  pleasing  pastime,  for  they  are 
youthful,  attractive,  and  possess  excellent 
voices.  They  are  the  Misses  Virginia  Daly. 
Lucille  Dumon,  Juanita  Chefale,  and  Flor- 
ence   Claus. 

Prosper  and  Maret  are  two  athletes  who, 
while  being  college  men,  evidently  devoted 
the  major  portion  of  their  studies  to  the 
development  of  tricks  sure  to  cause  many  a 
gasp  of  astonishment. 

Lalla  Selbini  will  be  found  a  capable  and 
talented  woman,  but  above  everything  else 
one  exceedingly  fair  to  gaze  upon.  Her  part- 
ner, Bert  Nagle,  is  a  cyclist,  prestidigitator, 
a  dog  educator,  and  above  all  a  showman. 

Alan  Brooks  and  his  company  in  his  own 
playlet,  "Dollars  and  Sense,"  comprise  the 
one  act  to  be  continued  from  the  current 
week   into   the   next. 


Players  Theatre. 
The  Players  Theatre  on  Bush  Street  is 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  productions  in  its  history,  that  of  a 
new  spectacular  Egyptian  drama,  "Ramati," 
by  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie.  The  opening 
night  of  this  play  will  be  next  Monday,  April 
25th,  with  Miss  Ruth  St.  Denis,  for  whom  the 
play  was  written,  appearing  in  the  title-role, 
that  of  a  beautiful  Egyptian  girl.  Mr.  Ted 
Shawn  will  appear  as  the  young  Moses  who 
loves  Ramati,  During  the  course  of  the  play 
Miss  Ruth  St.  Denis  will  dance  some  new 
and  original  dances  to  a  musical  setting  com- 
posed by  George  Edwards.  A  feature  of  the 
performance  will  be  the  special  scenery  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Gerstle  Mack.  Miss 
St.  Denis  will  be  supported  by  an  excellent 
cast,  including  Pearl  King  Tanner,  Katherene 
Edson.  Carl  Kroenke,  Frederick  McXulty, 
Kathleen  Rucker.  Frederick  Smith,  Jane  Par- 
ent, John  Golden,  and  Peggy  Tomson.  There 
will  also  be  special  singers,  dancers,  and  mu- 
sicians. Mr.  Reginald  Travers  will  direct  as 
usual.  

The  Curran  Theatre. 

Mary  Xash,  the  emotional  actress  who  is 
now  playing  at  the  Curran  Theatre  in  the 
Spanish  melodrama  "Thy  Name  Is  Woman," 
written  by  Carl  Schoner  and  Benjamin  F. 
Glazer,  starts  on  the  second  and  final  week  of 
her  very  successful  engagement  tomorrow 
night.  This  is  Miss  Nash's  first  appearance 
west  of  Chicago. 

"Thy  Name  Is  Woman"  is  a  play  based  on 
the  little  known  life  of  the  people  who  live 
among  the  peaks  of  the  Spanish  Pyrennees. 
It  is  the  story  of  an  old  smuggler  and  his 
young  wife.  This  smuggler  has  been  con- 
tinually eluding  the  efforts  of  the  frontier 
guardsmen  to  catch  him  red-handed  and  so 
the  commandant  of  the  post  has  hit  upon  a 
scheme  to  catch  him  by  sending  a  young  and 
strong  soldier  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
smuggler's  wife  and  getting  her  to  betray  the 
hiding  place  of  the  contraband. 

In  support  of  Miss  Nash  are  those  ad- 
mirable character  actors,  Jose  Ruben,  Rod  La 
Roque,   and  John  F.   Morrissey. 


The  Maltland  PlayhouBe. 

Theatre-goers  will  enjoy  another  "first  per- 
formance" this  coming  week  at  the  Maitland 
Playhouse,  when  "My  Lady's  Dress,"  by  Ed- 
ward   Knoblauch,    is   presented. 

Knoblauch  is  the  co-author  with  Arnold 
Bennett  of  "Milestones"  and  himself  has  writ- 
ten ;'Marie  Odile,"  "Kismet."  and  "The 
Faun."  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
younger  authors  of  today  and  the  stamp  of 
approval  has  been  given  "My  Lady's  Dress'" 
by  the  Dramatic  League,  which  has  voted  this 
one  of  Mr.  Knoblauch's  most  representative 
works.  Having  to  do  with  the  evolution  of 
woman's  dress,  it  possesses  a  novel  value  in 
the  theatre  as  a  social  document  and  holds, 
as  well,  a  theme  of  unusual  feminine  appeal. 
The  play  opens  to  the  general  public  com- 
mencing with  the  matinee  on   Tuesday. 

George  Bernard  Shaw's  "Candida"  is  prov- 
ing a  strong  attraction  this  week,  as  indeed 
have  all  the  Shaw  plays  during  the  Maitland 
season  that  is  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
"Candida"  will  close  with  the  Saturday  mati- 
nee  and  evening  performance. 


A  new  steamer  safe  to  contain  valuables 
and  registered  mail  is  unsinkable.  If  cast 
overboard  it  floats  about  rhe  sea  ringing  bells, 
shooting  off  skyrockets,  flashing  lights,  and 
blowing  horns.  Clockwork  machinery,  it  is 
claimed,    will    operate    it    for    more    than    a 

month. 

a— 

An  outfit  to  enable  users  of  flashlight  bat- 
teries to  make  them  as  they  are  needed  and 
insure  their  freshness  has  been  invented. 


A  LINER'S  FOOD  SUPPLY. 

Six  thousand  pounds  of  meat  are  eaten  in 
a  single  day,  and  every  day,  on  a  voyage  on 
board  the  giant  White  Star  liner  Olympic  in 
the  busy  season  on  the  Atlantic  ferry.  The 
ship  then  carries  3500  persons  on  each  trip 
across  the  ocean,  including  her  crew  of  878, 
and  long  experience  has  shown  her  chief  stew- 
ard that  a  proper  daily  allowance  of  meat 
per  person  is  about  a  pound  and  three-quar- 
ters. At  that  rate  the  average  total  of  meat 
taken  from  the  refrigerators  and  cut  up  for 
cooking  in  various  ways  is  6000  pounds  a 
day. 

This  does  not  take  into  account  consump- 
tion of  chickens,  which  average  500  a  day : 
nor  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys,  nor  1000  game 
birds  consumed  on  each  voyage,  nor  of  fish, 
the  latter  averaging  3000  pounds  a  day. 

In  addition  to  these  staples,  the  people  on 
board  manage  to  dispose  of  4000  eggs  daily 
and  480  quarts  of  milk  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Butter  is  consumed  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds  a  day,  and  2700  jars  of  jam  and  1900 
jars  of  marmalade  disappear  on  the  voyage 
like  dew  before  the  morning  sun. 

Fresh  vegetables  are  an  important  feature 
of  every  bill  of  fare,  and  their  consumption 
also  is  on  a  Gargantuan  scale.  For  each 
round-trip  twenty-five  tons  of  potatoes  are 
taken  aboard.  They  are  consumed  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  tons  a  day  while  the  ship  is  at 
sea — of  these  600  pounds  are  mashed — and  in 
proportion  while  she  is  in  port,  for  her  crew 
are    hearty   eaters. 

Three  tons  of  carrots,  three  tons  of  turnips, 
and  2500  heads  of  cabbage,  weighing  about 
five  tons,  also  are  taken  aboard  for  every 
voyage.  A  hundred  crates  of  lettuce,  a  ton 
of  Bermuda  onions  or  a  similar  quantity  of 
Brussels  sprouts  are  ordinary  items  in  the 
ship's  victualing  list.  When  apples  are  or- 
dered 250  boxes  are  none  too  many  for  a 
voyage.  Grapefruit  comes  aboard  100  boxes 
at  a  time,  and  oranges  in  200-box  lots. 

Included  in  the  meat  item  of  provisions 
for  the  voyage  are  8000  pounds  of  bacon  and 
2500  pounds  of  hams,  which  are  the  principal 
salt  meats  carried.  Lamb  and  mutton  figure 
largely  in  the  fresh  meat  supply,  about  200 
carcasses  being  taken  on  board  for  each 
voyage. 

But  the  great  staple  in  meat  is  fresh  beef. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  public  when  crossing 
the  ocean  travels  on  beef.  It  demands  meat 
three  times  a  day.  Whether  the  voyager  is 
in  first  cabin  or  second  or  third,  he  must  have 
his  meat ;  and  whether  it  comes  to  the  table 
as  sirloin  steak,  rib  roast,  or  filet  mignon  in 
the  first-class  dining-room,  as  plain  roast 
beef  in  the  second  class,  or  beef  stew  or'baked 
meat  in  third,  it  is  the  best  quality  of  beef 
that  money  can  buy — the  complete  opposite  o: 
the  "salt  horse"  served  on  old-time  sea  voy- 
ages. The  roast  beef  alone  for  a  single  day 
on  the   Olympic  totals  1800  pounds. 

Refrigerators  that  have  capacity  for  500 
tons  of  food  are  freshly  filled  for  each  voy- 
age, and  they  keep  everything  put  into  them 
in  perfect  condition.  Milk  and  cream  are 
kept  sweet  for  a  week's  voyage  without  the 
use  of  preservatives.  Lettuce  is  as  crisp  after 
traveling  3000  miles  as  when  received  on 
board.     Fruit  keeps  for  long  periods. 

Ice  to  supply  the  refrigerators  is  made 
daily,  the  amount  required  being  3000  pounds 
every  twenty-four  hours. 

•** 

JOBS  FOR  GIRL  MOTORISTS. 

The  young  woman  who  wanted  to  drive  a 
car  in  France  during  the  war,  but  who  was 
barred  because  she  had  a  husband  or  brother 
in  the  service,  may  come  into  her  own  now. 
Up  on  the  Westchester  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  on  a  broad  estate  in  Pelham,  a  bat- 
tered but  serviceable  f.  o.  b.  Detroit  can  be 
seen  darting  along  the  highways  almost  any 
day,  driven  by  capable  girls  in  gTease-streaked 
smocks  or  leather  coats.  It  is  unusual  when 
the  drive  is  not  interrupted  by  some 
"trouble,"  for  this  is  a  trained  car,  schooled 
to  balk  at  some  uninviting  spot  on  the  road 
where  the  woman  chauffeur  can  demonstrate 
her  ability  to  start  the  car  going  again. 

Repairs  on  the  road  and  driving  are  only 
parts  of  the  examination  given  here  to  all 
candidates  to  become  chauffeurs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Devastated  France,  which 
organization  finds  its  motor  transport  division 
most  necessary  in  carrying  on  its  varied 
service  for  the  people  in  four  cantons  where 
the  roads  and  fields  remain  shell-furrowed  and 
the  inhabitants  live  in  caves,  dug-outs,  and 
cellars.  There  are  no  garages  or  repair  shops 
handy  at  every  village  or  crossroads,  and  the 
girl  who  takes  out  a  car  with  the  milk  for 
the  babies  of  Soissons  or  to  carry  a  hurry-up 
hospital  case  to  Blerancourt  must  be  able  to 
do  more  than  drive.  She  must  know  a 
camionette  inside  and  out,  be  able  to  repair 
and  put  on  a  tire,  revive  a  dead  motor,  locate 
and  fix  trouble,  and  do  all  the  hundred  things 
a   good    motorist    must    know. 

Moreover,  she  must  he  able  to  motor  in 
French.  This  involves  a  whole  new  vocabu- 
lary and  a  knowledge  of  the  different  road 
rules   of   the    land. 

Young  women  who  have  been  driving  their 


3typ  (gnlton  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling1  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


own  high-powered  cars  or  speedsters  have 
volunteered  for  the  overseas  motoring,  only  to 
be   confronted   with    the   question: 

"What  do  you  know  about  the  care  and 
operation  of  a  Ford  ?" 

Frequently  the  applicant  doesn't  know  any- 
thing about  it.  She  has  been  accustomed  to 
climbing  to  the  steering-wheel  of  a  carefully 
groomed  car  brought  to  the  door  by  a  defer- 
ential chauffeur,  and  her  part  has  been  simply 
to  drive  and  then  turn  the  machine  over  to 
the  man  when  she  is  ready  to  light.  On  the 
other  hand,  young  women  who  own  expensive 
cars  just  as  often  demonstrate  immediately 
that  they  can  drive  a  Ford  and  keep  it  in  good 
condition    as   well. 

An  examining  board  of  American  Commit- 
tee women  who  have  driven  trucks  overseas 
in  war  and  peace  try  out  every  applicant. 
This  board  consists  of  Miss  Muriel  P.  Blag- 
den,  Miss  Katharine  Van  Rensselaer,  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Hevenor.  One  of  the  exam- 
iners takes  a  group  of  volunteers  to  the  estate 
near  Pelham,  which  is  the  proving  ground. 
There  each  applicant  is  compelled  to  demon-, 
strate  her  knowledge  of  ignition,  transmis- 
sion, steering-gear,  changing,  patching  and  in- 
flating tires,  locating  and  repairing  trouble, 
and  driving. 

In  anticipation  of  driving  over  the  war- 
rutted  highways  of  the  devastated  part  of 
France  the  girl  chauffeurs  must  know  all 
about  adjusting  spark  plugs,  cleaning  the 
commutator,  draining  the  carburetor,  or  oil- 
ing the  steering  gear.  They  must  master  the 
trick  of  cranking  and  know  the  underhood 
section  of  their  trucks.  And  most  of  the 
candidates  do. 


Various  theories  have  been  given  regarding 
the  use  of  orange  blossoms  as  bridal  orna- 
ments. The  custom  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  to  Europe  by  the  crusaders  from  the 
East,  the  Saracen  brides  being  accustomed  to. 
wear  orange  wreaths  at  their  marriage.  To 
this  objection  was  raised  that  although  the 
orange  tree  was  brought  to  England  as  early 
as  1290,  it  was  long  before  there  was  any 
real  cultivation  of  it  even  in  greenhouses.  A 
second  theory  is  that  orange  blossoms  came 
to  be  worn  by  brides  on  their  marriage  be- 
cause they  were  not  only  scented,  but  also 
were  rare  and  costly  and  so  within  the  reach 
of  only  the  noble  and  rich,  that  indicating 
the  bride  to  be  of  high  rank.  A  third  is  that 
orange  bridal  wreaths  had  their  origin  in 
Spain,  where  oranges  have  been  cultivated 
for  centuries.  Thence  the  fashion  passed  to 
France,  and  by  means  of  French  millinery 
was  spread  to  other  lands. 


Eight   dollars   a    month    is   the   highest    rent 
paid  by  any  resident  of  Repaupo,  New  Jersey. 
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Next    'Week — Starting    Sunday    Matinee 


Bloi.-om  Seeley 
with 
BENNIE    FIELDS 
Larry    Comer  "Four    Gossips" 

Alan  Ned 

Brooks  Norworth 

"Dollars  and  Sense"  Evelyn  Wells 

Pr  isper   &    Maret  Selbini    &    Xaglo 

Topics  of  Day 

Mist  Lolya  Adler  and  Company 

in 
"THE    BEAUTIFUL    LADY' 
SMOKE    IN"    DRESS    CIRCLE   AND 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Some  recent  functions  at  the  White  House 
encourage  Mr.  Edward  F.  Myers  to  relate  to 
the  New  York  Herald  a  curious  incident  that 
befell  him  on  New  Year's  Day  in  1865.  He 
attended  a  White  House  reception  with  a  boy 
friend,  and  when  he  reached  Lincoln  after 
getting  into  line  he  extended  his  hand  and 
received  a  hearty  shake  from  the  President. 
Not  content  with  a  single  experience  of  this 
kind  he  started  in  on  the  second  round  and 
again  had  the  pleasure  of  the  handclasp,  but, 
boylike,  he  did  not  know  when  to  stop  and  so 
made  a  third  effort.  On  coming  once  more 
into  Lincoln's  presence  he  did  not  dare  look 
him  in  the  face,  so  with  downcast  eyes  he 
reached  out  his  hand,  which  the  President 
took,  at  the  same  time  remarking,  "Young 
man,  haven't  I  shaken-  hands  with  you  be- 
fore ?"  Naturally  there  was  no  reply,  and  the 
intruder  hurried  on  to  get  out  of  the  way  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  second  chapter  in  the  incident  oc- 
curred many  years  later,  when  Mr.  Myers  was 
attending  a  college  men's  dinner  in  a  neigh- 
boring town.  The  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  one  who  had  lived  in  Washing- 
ton in  his  early  life.  One  of  the  incidents  of 
his  reminiscences  of  Lincoln  that  he  related 
was  that  he  attended  a  White  House  reception 
on  a  certain  New  Year's  Day  and  that  when 
he  extended  his  hand  to  Lincoln  he  heard  the 
question,  "Young  man,  haven't  I  shaken 
hands  with  you  before?"  He  replied  that  he 
had  not  had  that  pleasure  and  passed  hur- 
riedly on.  That  question  of  Lincoln's  had 
always  been  a  puzzle  to  him,  but  when  he 
finished  his  remarks  Mr.  Myers  related  his 
own  experience  of  the  third  handshake,  which 
of  course  solved  the  mystery.  Lincoln's  ques- 
tion was  of  course  intended  for  him,  and 
not  for  the  speaker,  who  must  have  been  im- 
mediately following  Mr.  Myers  in  the  proces- 
sion. 


If  Queen  Victoria  were  alive  today  she 
might  well  feel  that  she  had  lived  in  vain,  so 
far  as  her  efforts  to  preserve  the  decorum  of 
her  own  sex  were  concerned.  She  would  wit- 
ness an  era  of  feminine  liberty  that  she 
would  certainly  describe  as  license  and  of 
feminine  emancipation  to  which  she  would 
certainly  give  a  far  less  flattering  name.  The 
war  has  done  much  for  women,  but  perhaps 
things  would  have  been  pretty  much  as  they 
are  now,  war  or  no  war. 

We  are  reminded  of  these  and  many  other 
things  by  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey's  book,  "Queen 
Victoria."  He  tells  us  how  the  queen  hated 
feminism  and  everything  that  pointed  to  the 
participation  of  women  in  public  life.  It  is 
strange  that  she  should  have  had  such  ideas, 
seeing  that  she  herself  was  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  in  public  life.  In  one  of  her  let- 
ters she  says :  "The  queen  is  most  anxious 
to  enlist  every  one  who   can  speak  or  write 
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in  checking  this  mad  and  wicked  folly  of 
'women's  rights'  with  all  its  attendant  horrors 
on  which  her  poor,  feeble  sex  is  bent  while 
forgetting  every  sense  of  womanly  feeling  and 

propriety.     Lady  ought  to   get  a  good 

whipping.  It  is  a  subject  which  makes  the 
queen  so  furious  that  she  can  not  contain 
herself.  God  created  men  and  women  dif- 
ferent— then  let  them  remain  each  in  their 
own  position.  Tennyson  has  written  some 
beautiful  lines  on  the  difference  between  men 
and  women  in  'The  Princess.'  Woman  would 
become  a  most  hateful,  heartless,  and  dis- 
gusting human  being  were  she  allowed  to  un- 
sex  herself;  and  where  would  be  the  protec- 
tion which  man  was  intended  to  give  the 
weaker    sex  ?" 

Mr.  Strachey  tells  us  that  the  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward,  was  ter- 
ribly in  awe  of  his  mother.  He  literally 
trembled  before  her.  "The  Prince  of  Wales," 
he  says,  "stood  in  tremendous  awe  of  his 
mother.  She  had  steadily  refused  to  allow 
him  the  slightest  participation  in  business  and 
government,  and  he  had  occupied  himself 
otherwise.  Nor  could  it  be  denied  that  he 
had  enjoyed  himself — out  of  her  sight;  but  in 
her  redoubtable  presence  his  abounding  man- 
hood suffered  a  miserable  eclipse.  Once  at 
Osborne  when,  owing  to  no  fault  of  his,  he 
was  late  to  a  dinner  party,  he  was  observed 
standing  behind  a  pillar  wiping  the  sweat 
from  his  forehead  and  trying  to  nerve  him* 
self  to  go  up  to  the  queen.  When  at  last  he 
did  she  gave  him  a  stiff  nod,  whereupon  he 
vanished  immediately  behind  another  pillar 
and  remained  there  until  the  party  broke  up. 
At  the  time  of  this  incident  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  over  fifty  years  of  age." 

The  biographer  relates  some  almost  incred- 
ible things  to  show  the  queen's  devotion  to 
the  memory  of  her  husband.  The  suite  of 
rooms  that  he  occupied  at  Windsor  Castle 
was  kept  rigidly  from  the  eyes  of  all  but  the 
most  favored.  "Everything  within  these  pre- 
cincts was  as  it  had  been  at  the  time  of  the 
prince's  death.  But  in  addition  to  this  Queen 
Victoria  had  commanded  that  her  husband's 
clothing  should  be  laid  out  fresh  each  evening 
upon  the  bed  and  that  each  evening  water 
should  be  set  ready  in  a  basin  as  if  he  were 
still  alive;  and  this  incredible  rite  was  per- 
formed with  scrupulous  regularity  for  more 
than  forty  years.  Even  Windsor  Castle  had 
no  running  water.    .    .    . 

"Every  bed  in  which  Victoria  slept  also  had 
attached  at  the  back  above  the  right  pillow  a 
photograph  of  the  head  and  shoulders  of  her 
consort  as  he  lay  dead  surrounded  by  a  wreath 
of  immortelles." 

The  imagination  reels  at  the  thought  of 
what 'Victoria  would  have  said  about  the  di- 
vorce practices  of  the  present  day.  She  al- 
lowed no  divorced  woman  to  be  presented  at 
her  court.  Guilt  or  innocence  made  no  differ- 
ence. 


imitators  have  been  unable  to  succeed,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  reduced  their  wine  prices 
slightly,  although  the  price  of  wine  is  affected 
by  the  new  French  tax  law.  But  even  Mr. 
Pilcer  has  been  forced  to  forego  his  scheme 
for  a  roof  garden  like  that  atop  the  New 
Amsterdam  Theatre,  New  York,  owing  to 
hard  times. 

While  all  this  applies  to  the  restaurants 
here,  it  does  not  apply  to  the  hotels,  which 
are  already  full,  with  rooms  engaged  as  far 
ahead  as  July  and  August. 

Outside  the  restaurants  Paris  seems  to  have 
regained  her  pristine  glory,  and  she  was  never 
more  bewitchingly  beautiful  than  she  has  been 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  with  the  most^  per- 
fect spring  weather  in  decades.  Americans 
are  crowding  the  Ritz,  the  Meurice,  and  the 
Claridge,  and  are  ecstatic  over  the  city's 
charms.  They  are  thronging  the  racetracks 
and  filling  the  sight-seeing  buses. 


Americans  about  to  visit  France — and  their 
name  is  legion — will  read  with  interest  a 
Paris  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald.  With 
Americans  beginning  to  arrive,  says  the  corre- 
spondent, in  large  numbers,  marking  the  in- 
auguration of  the  real  pleasure  season  in  the 
French  metropolis,  the  outstanding  feature  is 
that  while  many  of  these  tourists  are  coming 
with  all  the  zest  of  unslaked  thirst,  a  blight 
has  fallen  on  the  restaurant  life  for  which 
this  city  is  famous.  During  the  last  two 
months  some  of  the  most  notable  restaurants 
of  Paris  have  suffered  a  falling  off  in  re- 
ceipts ranging  from  25  to  40  per  cent.  This  is 
causing  dismay  to  the  restaurateurs,  who, 
with  the  removal  of  the  midnight  closing  rule, 
had  expected  to  do  a  large  business. 

Americans  returning  to  Paris  profess 
amazement  at  the  change  which  has  occurred 
here  in  the  last  twelve  months.  A  year  ago 
this  city  was  on  the  full  rebound  from  the 
restrictions  imposed  during  the  war,  and  the 
restaurants  and  dancing  places  were  packed 
every  night,  while  money  flowed  freely  on  all 
sides. 

Americans  who  are  making  a  pilgrimage  to 
Montmartre  are  finding  it  pathetic  at  Monico's, 
Pigalle's,  and  the  Royal,  with  the  tables  empty 
and  the  proprietors  hungrily  watching  the 
door  for  the  entrance  of  customers  with 
money,  while  the  orchestras  are  playing  for  a 
few  love  couples.  The  Cafe  de  Paris,  Rizzo's, 
and  similar  places  are  showing  the  same 
blight.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  France 
has  had  to  suddenly  tighten  her  belt.  The 
money-spending  orgy  of  Frenchmen  who  were 
made  wealthy  by  the  war  is  over.  All  classes 
here  are  blaming  it  on  the  German  failure  to 
pay  France  for  the  damage  wrought  by  Ger- 
many's army. 

Eliminating  the  old  French  "high-lifers," 
these  places  now  have  only  Americans  and 
English  to  look  to  for  patronage.  Upon  these 
visitors  depends  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Paris  night  life.  The  greater  burden  is  rest- 
ing on  the  Americans  this  season,  and  it  will 
be  a  heavy  one. 

Harry  Pilcer  remains  the  "dance  king"  of 
Paris.  He  alone  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
blight  that  has  fallen  on  the  restaurants  and 
dancing  places.  His  new  place  in  the  rue 
Caumartin  is  packed  every  night  and  is  luring 
many   Americans.      However,    several    of   his 


The  Romance  of  Digging  for  Bones. 
Considerably  more  than  2500  persons, 
"male,  female,  and  young,"  have  made  appli- 
cation to  join  the  Third  Asiatic  Expedition 
sent  out  by  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Asiatic  As- 
sociation and  Asia  Magazine  to  search  for 
prehistoric  man. 

Previous  experience  had  taught  me  to  ex- 
pect offers  from  cowboys,  sportsmen,  priests, 
women,  scientists,  soldiers,  and  authors,  but 
it  had  not  prepared  me  for  the  application 
of  a  well-established  banker,  whose  request 
to  accompany  me  was  backed  by  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce.  Another  banker  wrote 
me,  "Understanding  you  are  about  to  start  an 
expedition  in  search  of  the  missing  link,  I'd 
like  to  suggest  that  I  have  a  boy  here  who 
might  fit  in  anywhere." 

A  woman  doctor  in  an  indignant  letter  de- 
clares in  very  forceful  terms  that  the  object 
of  the  expedition  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  "to  prove  God  a  liar."  But  the  same 
mail  brought  a  letter  from  a  Catholic  priest, 
an  extensive  traveler  and  a  scholar,  who 
urges  that  I  take  him  upon  the  expedition  for 
"the  great  cause."  Another  woman  says  she 
knows  enough  of  men  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  stomach.  May  she  come  and 
cook  for  me?     That  woman  has  insight. 

There  are  many  I  should  like  to  take  along 
if  the  limitations  of  the  expedition  were  not 
so  sharply  defined — the  obscure  scientist  who 
has  spent  much  of  his  life  in  digging  among 
the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas;  the  ex-officer 
of  a  famous  Scottish  regiment  who  finds  the 
life  of  a  fish  and  oyster  dealer  uninteresting; 
the  fifteen-year-old  adventurer  who  declares 
he  has  waited  all  his  life  for  this  opportunity  ; 
and  those  many  lads  who  are  "willing  to  risk 
their  lives  when  the  pinch  comes." 

These  people  have  sensed  the  romance  of  a 
thing  that  is  essentially  romantic,  yet  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  interest  only  to  collectors  of 
bones.  Could  Sherlock  Holmes  have  dupli- 
cated the  feat  of  Dubois,  who,  with  a  few 
fragments  of  bones  and  crusted  teeth,  was 
able  to  reconstruct  a  living  being,  half  man, 
half  ape  in  appearance,  living  perhaps  five 
hundred  thousand  years  ago?  The  gold  pros- 
pector who  sets  out  with  his  burro  and  pick- 
to  scratch  the  barren  mountains  in  a  hunt  for 
wealth,  and  the  quick-witted  detective  who 
tries  to  establish  his  "theory"  inspire  an  in- 
stinctive thrill.  But  it  does  not  compare  with 
the  fascination  of  scratching  the  crust  of  this 
old  earth  for  infinitesimal  clues  that  will  un- 
lock the  mystery  of  life  when  the  world  was 
young.  In  some  bleak  desert  we  may  find  a 
skull,  in  some  ancient  watercourse  a  skele- 
ton, and  from  these  fragments,  bit  by  bit,  the 
chaos  of  the  early  ages  may  take  form,  and 
the  gloomy  past  become  vivid  with  life. — 
Roy  Chapman  Andrews  in  Asia  Magazine. 


The  stiff  white  collar  has  many  softer  rivals 
nowadays,  and  the  fact  that  its  weekly  cleans- 
ing is  in  the  future  likely  to  cost  more  rather 
than  less  suggests  that  it  may  disappear  alto- 
gether. The  reflection  prompts  the  question, 
When  did  that  same  stiff  collar  first  come  into 
existence  as  a  separate  garment?  It  was 
about  1825,  and  the  invention  was  due  to  the 
wife  of  a  blacksmith  in  the  American  town  of 
Troy,  where,  oddly  enough,  is  the  biggest  col- 
lar factory  in  the  world  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  worthy  woman,  Hannah  Lord 
Montagu,  as  a  tablet  to  her  memory  on  the 
wall  of  her  house  informs  the  traveler,  was 
busy  washing  her  husband's  shirts  (with  the 
collar  attached)  when  it  occurred  to  her  mind 
that  a  shirt  lasted  clean  much  longer  than  the 
collar,  and  forthwith  she  started  making  the 
separation  required.  The  idea  caught  on  with 
her  neighbors,  and  she  began  to  sell  her  col- 
lars. "  Then  one  Ebenezer  Brown,  a  retired 
Methodist  preacher,  who  kept  a  small  shop  in 
Troy,  scented  money  in  the  manufacture  and 
put  a  selection  of  these  separate  collars — 
"string  collars"  he  called  them — in  his  win- 
dows. The  sale  and  demand  grew  from  the 
first,  and  several  collar-making  companies 
were  operating  before  1840. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gar.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  thirsty  one  approached  the  bootlegger 
and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "Friend,  how  much 
will  you  charge  me  for  a  quart  of  your  stuff  ?" 
The  answer  was,  "Twelve  dollars  if  you  take 
it  and  go  away;  twenty  dollars  if  I  have  to 
drink  ir  with  you." 


During  the  period  after  the  university  ex- 
aminations, when  an  unusually  large  number 
of  students  flunked,  one  of  the  boys  went  to 
his  professor,  and  said :  "I  don't  think  this 
is  fair,  sir ;  I  don't  think  I  should  have  a 
zero  on  this  examination."  "I  know  it,"  re- 
plied the  professor,  "but  we  do  not  have  any 
mark   lower  than   that." 


"Our  Teachers"  was  the  subject  of  the 
toast  which  Mary,  a  popular  young  high 
school  girl,  was  asked  to  give  at  a  class  ban- 
quet. Being  a  general  favorite  with  both 
pupils  and  teachers,  she  was  regarded  best 
qualified  to  handle  the  subject  in  a  pleasing 
and  tactful  manner.  Imagine  their  surprise 
when  she  closed  with  the  startling  perora- 
tion :  "Here's  to  our  dear  teachers,  long 
may  they  live,  but — what  on  ?" 


In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  emerg- 
ency tariff  bill  Senator  Thomas  of  Colorado 
informed  the  Senate  that  he  did  not  consider 
his  chance  of  getting  into  heaven  very  good. 
Senator  Thomas  was  discussing  economy  in 
government  at  the  time.  "The  only  measure 
looking  to  economy  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,"  said  Senator  Thomas,  "is 
the  Borah  resolution  looking  to  naval  and 
military  disarmament,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
the    senator    from    Idaho    that    his    resolution 


has  as  much  chance  of  getting  through  this 
Congress  as  I  have  of  getting  to  heaven." 
"Well,  I  would  say  under  those  circumstances 
it  has  a  pretty  good  chance,"  replied  the 
senator  from  Colorado.  Senator  Thomas  also 
referred  to  the  industrial  situation.  "Every 
industry  in  this  country  is  paralyzed,"  he 
said,  "with  the  possible  exception  of  boot- 
legging." 

An  advertisement  manager  was  going  home 
one  night  in  a  tramcar.  It  was  late,  and  the 
man  who  sat  next  him  began  to  talk.  "What 
business  are  you  in  ?"  he  asked.  "The  adver- 
tising business."  "Is  that  so?  I  used  to  be 
in  the  advertising  business  myself.  I  gave  it 
up,  though,  and  went  into  the  rag-and-old- 
bottle  business.  I  was  a  sandwich  man  for  a 
theatre  for  six  months.  Say,"  and  he  leaned 
over  confidentially,  "aint  it  hard  work  when 
the  wind  blows  ?" 


At  a  country  dance  in  Alabama,  when  the 
fiddlers  had  resined  their  bows  and  taken  their 
places  on  the  platform,  the  floor  manager 
rose.  "Git  yo'  partners  fo'  a  cotillion,"  he 
shouted  imperiously.  "All  yo'  ladies  an' 
gemmen  dat  wears  shoes  an'  stockings  take 
yo'  places  in  de  middle  of  de  room.  All  yo' 
ladies  an'  gemmen  dat  wears  shoes  an'  no 
stockings,  take  yo'  places  immejiately  behin' 
dem.  An'  yo'  bar'footed  crowd,  yo'  jest  jig 
it  roun'  in  de  corners." 


It  is  .doubtful  if  any  one  ever  saw  Chauncey 
Depew  when  he  was  not  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  no  matter  how  peeved  he  might 
be,  he  always  had  the  faculty  of  seeing  the 
funny  side  of  the  situation.  Not  the  least 
amusing  story  told  of  him  was  a  visit  to  a  cer- 
tain popular  New  York  State  country  resort, 
where  nothing  but  the  best  in  meat  and  vege- 


Clnew 


economy 

in  motor  cair 
operation 

The  manufacturer  of  your  automobile  recommends,  in 
the  Instruction  Book  for  your  car,  that  the  crankcase  be 
drained  out  and  flushed  and  then  refilled  with  fresh  oil  at 
regular  intervals. 

This  is  necessary  because  engine  operation  causes  a 
steady  accumulation  ox  road  dust,  carbon,  fine  metal  par- 
ticles and  other  impurities  in  the  crankcase  oil.  This  gritty 
oil  circulates  through  your  engine,  impairs  its  performance 
and  ultimately  leads  to  rapid  depreciation  and  repairs. 

But  cleaning  the  crankcase  is  a  job  generally  disliked 
and  neglected. 

To  meet  this  need,  Modern  Crankcase  Cleaning  Service 
has  been  established  by  first-class  garages  and  other  deal- 
ers co-operating  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  These 
garages  and  dealers  use  Calol  Flushing  Oil, — the  scien- 
tific agent  that  cleans  out  old  oil,  dirt,  grit  and  other 
impurities,  and  does  not  impair  the  lubricating  efficiency 
of  fresh,  oil  used.  The  cleaned  crankcase  is  refilled  with  the 
correct  grade  of  Zerolene. 

Look  for  the  garage  or  dealer  displaying  the  sign  shown 
below —it  means  "Better  operation  and  longer  engine  life." 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


MODERN 

CRANKCASE 

CLEANING 

SERVICE 


We  use 
CALOL  FLUSHING  OIL 

ZEROLENE 


xf or  better 
operation 
and  longer 
engine  life " 
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tables,  raised  right  on  the  place,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  on  the  table:  Something 
about  the  meat  seemed  to  throw  Depew  into 
a  reminiscent  mood  and  finally  he  asked: 
"What  did  you  say  this  meat  was?"  "Spring 
lamb,"  was  the  prompt  and  almost  challenging 
reply.  "I  believe  you,"  answered  Depew,  "I've 
been  chewing  on  one  of  the  springs  for  an 
hour." 


"The  attitude  of  some  of  the  Balkan  coun- 
tries reminds  me  of  Johnnie,  who  got  a  pro- 
motion to  the  head  of  his  department  in  the 
general  store,"  remarked  Senator  Lodge  at  a 
dinner  recently.  "Johnnie  was  very  proud  of 
his  new  position,  and  when  a  certain  young 
lady  appeared  whom  he  had  greatly  admired 
he  was  not  slow  in  telling  her  the  grand  news. 
'Indeed,'  said  the  lady,  "are  you  really  the 
head  of  the  department  now?''  'I'll  prove  it 
to  you,'  cried  Johnnie,  and  turning  to  one  of 
his  co-workers  roared  in  his  most  savage 
voice,   'Bill,  you're  fired.*  " 


A  bright  little  newsie  entered  a  business 
office  and,  approaching  a  glum-looking  man 
at  one  of  the  desks,  began  with  an  ingratiating 
smile:     "I'm  selling  thimbles  to  raise  enough 

money   to "     "Out  with   you,"   interrupted 

the  man.  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  look  at  some 
nice  thimbles  ?"  "I  should  say  not !"  "They're 
fine,  and  I'd  like  to  make  a  sale,"  the  boy  con- 
tinued. Turning  in  his  chair  to  fully  face 
the  lad,  the  grouch  caustically  inquired : 
"What  'n  seven  kinds  of  blue  blazes  do  you 
think  I  want  with  a  thimble  ?"  Edging  toward 
the  door  to  make  a  safe  getaway,  the  boy  an- 
swered :     "Use  it  for  a  hat." 


Some  men  never  let  an  opportunity  slip. 
They  make  the  most  of  every  chance,  as,  for 
instance,  a  certain  organ-grinder  who  once 
played  his  organ  outside  the  house  of  Mas- 
cagni,  the  famous  composer.  Mascagni  is 
often  driven  wild  by  hearing  his  music  "mur- 
dered" on  piano  organs,  and  on  this  occasion 
he  left  his  house  and  interviewed  the  street 
musician.  He  did  not  send  him  away.  He 
merely  took  the  handle  of  the  instrument, 
turned  it  around  faster  and  quickened  the 
time.  The  organ-grinder  smiled  his  thanks. 
Next  day  he  again  appeared  in  the  street. 
This  time  his  organ  bore  a  large  placard,  on 
which  was  inscribed :     "Pupil  of  Mascagni." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


From  Missouri. 
We  sent  a  man  to  Jefferson, 

To  Jefferson,  to  Jefferson, 
We  sent  a  man  to  Jefferson 

To    represent    the    town; 
He    got    him    twenty    other    men, 

Other  men,  other  men, 
He  got  him  twenty  other  men 

And   asked   their   parents   down. 
He    paid    them    and    he    made    them 

And   he  put  them  on  the  map, 
He  let  them   sup  the  treasury   up 

Before   he  took  his   nap; 
And  all  we  ever   asked  of  him 

Was  better  roads — a  lot  of  them, 
But  all  we  ever  got   of  him 

To  drive  us  from  our  shacks, 
Was  just  a  bigger  tax   from    him, 

(And   nothing  light   or    lax  in    them) 
He  said  we  had  to  have  the  tax 

To    fill    the    treasury    up — 
And    then    the   twenty   other    men, 

The  son-in-law  and  brother-men, 
With    pagery    and    stagery 

And  plenty  in  their  cup. 
Sat   down   before   the  treasury 

The  treasury,    the  treasury, 
Sat  down  before  the  treasury 

And   drank  the  taxes  up! 

— Betty  Earle  in  Judge. 


Ballade  of  the  Blue  Laws. 
Blue   is   the    proper   color   of   the   sky, 

A  most  becoming  color  for  the  sea, 
Most  potent  is  it  in  a  woman's  eye, 

And  bluest  flowers  ever  the  fairest  be, 

Woven  within  the  meadow's  tapestry; 
It    blazons  the  magnificence   of   macaws. 

Enchants    the    bluebird's    bosom;    but,    perdie! 
Blue's  a  d d   foolish  color  for  the  laws. 

Red,    that    in    roses  is    a    comely    dye, 

In  noses  is  no   longer   fair  to  see; 
So,    with  the   laws,   blue  gives   itself  the    lie, 

The   badge  of  tyrannous   hypocrisy, 

The   foe  of  all  our  warm    humanity, 
Hunting  the  bird    of  joy  with   teeth    and    claws, 

Abhorring    the    bright    face    of    gayety — 
Blue's  a  d d  foolish  color  for  the  laws. 

How   long  shall   these   fanatic    fools   "get    by" 

In  this  great  land  so  strangely  called  "the  free," 
On  all  our  pastures  making  hue  and  cry, 

Battening  on  blackmail   and   snug  salary. 

The    perjured    lobbyist   of    "purity," 
Spies  of  each   happy  breath  their  neighbor  draws, 

Collecting   from  the  coward  his  fat   fee — 
Blue's  a  d d  foolish  color  for  the  laws. 

Envoi. 
O    friends  and    fellow-sinners — time    that    we 

Against  these   false   "saints"    make  our  common 
cause, 
While  still  there  glimmers  one  last  gleam  of  glee — 

Blue's  a  d d   foolish   color  for  the  laws. 

— Richard  Lc  GaUiennc  in  Life. 

■«»»■ 

"He's  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill." 
"I  see.  Getting  up  a  summer  prospectus." — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Your  Moving  Problems 

are  quickly  solved  if  you 
have  our  experienced  staff 
of  men  do  your  work. 


Fire  Proof  Storage 

13th  and  Mission  San  Francisco 

Market  15 


Redwood  Export  Company 

California  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Ties 


Cargoes  and  Parcels 

"To  off  share  markets  only" 


260  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 

Phone  Sutter  2163 


UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

CROCKER  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALERS 

—  OF  — 

REDWOOD  LUMBERS 
RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES) 
SHINGLES 

—  AND  — 

SPUT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Offices 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AMD 

PILING 


Redwood    Mills,    Humboldt    Bay,    Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wa. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    ii 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124    First    Street,    corner    Minna, 

San   Francisco 


■lllilBBg 

|  AY/ALTER3  SURGICAL  CO.  | 

g      W      SURGEONS'   INSTRUMENTS 

H  Hospital    and    Sick    Room    Supplies 

g  Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

■    44!  Sutter  St.— Entire  Building.    Telep 
m         San  Francisco,  Cal.        Douglas  4017 
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EL   ENCANTO 

Hotel  and  Cottages 

Mission  Ridge,  Santa  Barbara 

Vegetables,  milk,  cream  and  eggs  from  our 
own  farm. 


CALL  FOR 

the  brown  bottle  with 
the  brown  label 

Iaqua  water 

The  action  of  the  water  is  laxative  and 
diuretic. 

In  use  for  over  30  years. 

Your  druggist  can  get  it.  or  can  be 
ordered  at  918  CHRONICLE  BUILDING. 
Phone  Sutter  4899. 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gosuip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the    following   department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Folger,  and  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C  O.  G.  Miller.  No  date  has  been  set  for 
the  wedding.  The  engagement  was  made  known 
at  a  luncheon  given  last  Tuesday  at  Miss  Fol- 
ger's  home.  Among  those  at  the  affair  were  Mrs. 
Piatt  Kent,  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Mrs.  Paul 
Fagan,  Mrs.  Ricbard  Heimann,  Mrs.  Andrew  Car- 
rigan,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Leslie  Moore,  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford, 
Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann,  Mrs. 
Stuart  Haldorn,  Mrs.  Russell  Slade,  Mrs.  Nion 
Tucker,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Betty  George, 
Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss 
Marian  Baker,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  and  Miss 
Helen    Garritt. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  John  Edward  Beale  of 
Santa  Barbara  and  Mr.  John  Howard  Child  of 
New  York  took  place  last  Saturday  in  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension  in  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Child  have  gone  abroad  on  their  wedding  trip, 
but  will  return  to  the  United  States  in  August. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Katherine  Coil,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  A.  Coil  of  Woodland,  and  Mr.  David  Far- 
ragut  Ashe,  son  of  Mrs.  Francis  Davis,  took  place 
Saturday  at  St.  Luke's  Church,  Rev.  Edward  Mor- 
gan officiating.  Miss  Gladys  Merritt  was  the  maid 
of  honor.  Mr.  Wallace  Hewitt  was  the  best  man. 
On  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ashe  will   reside  in   Sausalito. 

Mrs.  Athearn  Folger  entertained  at  luncheon 
Tuesday,  complimenting  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.    Mayo   Newhall,    Sr., 


ERWIN  WINTERHALDER 

SCULPTOR 

Outdoor  Ornamental  Vases,  Statues,  Sun- 
Dials,  Benches,  Fountains,  in  stone  and 
composition,  made  to  your  order. 

1519  SUTTER  ST.     PHONE  WEST  4009 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


YERSIN  FRENCH  STUDIO 

333    KEARNY    ST.     ROOM    503. 
Classes   daily    for    Phonetics,    Grammar,    Ele- 
mentary, Intermediate  and  Advanced  Conversa- 
tion. 
"CAUSERIES  INTIMES"     Tuesdays,  3  p.  m. 

MISS    SALLIE    TAYLOR, 

621  STOCKTON  ST.  Apt.  401 

Tel  Kearny   163 


Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs. 
James  Cooper,  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mrs.  Robert  Ox- 
nard,  Mrs.  Horace  Chase,  Mrs.  Mountford  Wil- 
son, Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Mrs. 
George  Lent,  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Warren 
Clark,  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord, 
and    Mrs.    Stetson    Winslow. 

Mr.  Richard  Tobin  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  for 
Miss  Mary  Garden  at  the  Burlingame  Club.  His 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tobin, 
Mrs.  Edward  Walsh,  Miss  Muriel  Draper,  Major 
Archibald  Johnson,    and   Mr.  Joseph    Redding. 

Miss  Dorothy  Woodworth  gave  a  tea  Thursday 
in  honor  of  Mrs.    Warren    Perry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Woodruff  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Perry, 
Miss  Olive  Craig,  and  Mr.  Donald  Craig. 

Miss  Jane  Carrigan  gave  a  bridge-tea  last  Tues- 
day, complimenting  Miss  Catherine  Thomas  of 
Los   Angeles. 

Mrs.  William  Thomas  entertained  at  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Welch  of  Spokane  gave  a  luncheon 
last  Friday  at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Wilson,  Mrs.  Rittenhouse,  and  Mrs. 
Emery    Sands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  gave  a  din- 
ner Friday  evening  for  Miss  Grace  Hamilton, 
those  at  the  affair  having  been  Miss  Margaret 
Fuller,  Miss  Frances  Stent.  Miss  Virginia  Brant. 
Miss  Harriet  Brownell.  Miss  Mary  Searles,  Miss 
Florence  Welch,  Mr.  Clark  Brant,  Mr.  Valentine 
Scales.  Mr.  Arthur  Stevenson,  Mr.  Edward  Crim- 
mins,  Mr.  Lawson  Adams,  Mr.  Dan  Wilson,  Mr. 
Willard  Somers,  Mr.  Henry  Stevenson,  and  Mr. 
George    Stevenson. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Stone  gave  a  tea  Friday  for  Miss 
Dorothy   Stone. 

Miss  Hazel  King  gave  a  tea  last  Monday  in 
honor  of  Count  and  Countess  Nils  Bonde  of 
Sweden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  dinner  last 
Tuesday  evening,  among  their  guests  having  been 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurance  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone, 
Miss  Ethel   Cooper,   and   Mr.   William  Berry. 

Mrs.  Albert  McCormick  entertained  at  luncheon 
last  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Erie  Brownell  gave  a  tea  last  week  for 
Mrs.  Ralph  King,  who  has  been  visiting  in  San 
Francisco.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Keyes,  Mrs.  Danforth  Boardman,  Mrs. 
Chauncey  Boardman,  Mrs.  Edwin  Currier,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Boardman,  Mrs.  Allen  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Joseph  King,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Mott,  Mrs.  Joseph  King,  Mrs.  William  Hough, 
Mrs.  Frank  Fuller,  Mrs.  William  Shea,  Mrs. 
James  Bishop,  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley,  Mrs.  Morton 
Gibbons,  Mrs.  Willard  Wrayman,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cunningham,   and  Miss  Bessie  Palmer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  were  dinner  hosts 
last  Tuesday  evening,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge.  Mr.  John 
Parrott,  Mr.  Joseph  Redding,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Tobin. 

Mrs.  Albert  Rees  entertained  at  luncheon  last 
Wednesday,  among  her  guests  having  been  Mrs. 
William  Glassford,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Anne 
Peters,  Miss  Betty  George,  and  Miss  Helen  Gar- 
ritt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday    at    Tait's-at-the-Beach. 

Mrs.  Butler  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  in  Burlingame.  Among  those  at  the 
affair  were  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Rutherford,  Mrs.  Frank  Anderson,  Mrs.  William 
Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Kimble,  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs. 
Robert  Hooker,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Allen,  Mrs.  Frank  King,  Mrs.  Harry  Bates,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Boardman,  Mrs.  Clinton  Worden,  Mrs. 
Warren  Clark,  Mrs.  James  Bishop,  Mrs.  Harry 
Mendell,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean,  Mrs.  Frank 
Judge,  Mrs.  Philip  Bowles,  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee,  Mrs. 
Horace  Pillsbury,  Mrs.  Henry  Smith,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Harry  Webb  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller, 
Mrs.  Harry  George,  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Mrs. 
Leila  Stoddard,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Maltby,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch,  Mrs.  Richard  Hudnut,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Garceau,  Mrs.  William  Kuhn,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kings- 
bury, and  Mrs.  Henry  Randolph  Mayo  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Miss  Alice  Requa  entertained  at  dinner  Thurs- 
day evening  for  Miss  Laura  Miller,  her  guests 
including  Miss  Jessie  Knowles,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Magee,  Miss  Margaret  Buckbee,  Miss  Virginia 
Smith,    Miss   Vere   de  Vere   Adams,    Mr.    Kenneth 
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1  Announcement  | 

1            Mr.  H.  S.  Davis,  proprietor  of  the  Persian  Rug  and  Cleaning  Co.,  1 

1            has  lately   returned   from  the   East   and  wishes   to  announce   the  I 

|            arrival  of  a  new  shipment  of  Persian  rugs — each  one  a  gem  and  1 

personally   selected  by  him  from  a  $500,000  importation.     These  I 

|            rugs  are  now  on  display  at  3828-30  California  Street.     You  are  1 

|            most  cordially  invited  to  call,  inspect  this  stock  and  compare  prices.  1 

Mr.  Davis  guarantees  to  save  you  not  less  than  25%  on  your  pur-  1 

m            chase.  = 

For  personal  appointment  with  Mr.  Davis  phone  Pacific  8723  1 

|    Persian  Rug  &  Cleaning  Co.    1 
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Walsh,  Mr.  Robert  Bowles,  Mr.  Monroe  Green- 
wood, Mr.  William  Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  John  Knox, 
Mr.  Paul  Kennedy,  Mr.  Clarence  Williams,  and 
Mr.   Jack  Boyden. 

Mrs.  William  Wheeler  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Mr.  Brendon  Brady  gave  a  dinner  Sunday  even- 
ing at  the  Bohemian  Club,  complimenting  Miss 
Mary   Garden. 

Mr.  Harry  Hunt  gave  a  dinner  Thursday  night 
before  the  opera,  having  among  his  guests  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bald- 
win Wood,  Mrs.  Jane  Hayne,  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne, 
Mr.  Walter  Hobart,  and  Mr.   Richard  Schwerin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  entertained  at 
dinner  before  the  opera  Friday. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Thursday  in  Burlingame,  those  attending  the  party 
having  been  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse,  Mrs.  Corbett 
Moody,  Mrs.  William  Parrott,  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill, 
and    Mrs.    Herbert   Payne. 

Miss  Corrinne  Dillmann  of  Sacramento  gave  a 
luncheon  Thursday  at  the  Francisca  Club.  Among 
her  guests  were  Mrs.  Harry  Wilkins,  Mrs.  Otto 
Grau,  Mrs.  Horace  Clifton,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Mur- 
ray, Mrs.  Otis  Johnson,  Mrs.  Dudley  Heron,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Meiggs,  Miss  Maye  Colburn,  Miss  Kathleen 
Farrell,  Miss  Edith  Slack,  Miss  Dorothy  Woods. 
Miss  Linda  Buchanan,  and  Miss  Maud  Woods. 

Mrs.  Edward  Bullard  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
Fairmont  last  week  for  Mrs.  Sellar  Bullard  of 
Chicago.  In  the  party  were  Mrs.  Warren  Perry, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Maitland,  Mrs,  Noble  Hamilton,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Towne,  Mrs.  Edwin  Woodruff,  Mrs.  James 
Towne,  and   Mrs.  Edward  Bullard,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Tubbs  were  the  guests  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  given  Friday  evening  by  Mr. 
Tallant  Tubbs.  The  affair  was  held  at  Tait's-at- 
the-Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  gave  a  lunch- 
eon  Sunday  for  Miss  Mary  Garden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime  gave  a  house  party 
over  the  week-end  at  Pebble  Beach,  among  their 
guests  being  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Elena  Fol- 
ger,  Mr.   Robert  Miller,  and  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs. 

Mr.  Joseph  Redding  gave  a  dinner  last  Wednes- 
day evening,  complimenting  Miss  Mary  Garden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening,  among  those  at  the  affair  hav- 
ing been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hooper,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  Gordon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster, 
Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Sara  Wright,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Shriver. 

Miss  Betty  George  gave  a  luncheon  and  theatrt 
party  Saturday,  her  guests  having  been  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Glassford,  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn,  Mrs.  Loring 
Pickering,  Mrs.  Albert  Rees.  Mrs.  Elysse  Hopkins. 
Mrs.  George  Romano  wsky,  Mrs.  Harry  George, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  and  Miss  Ellita  Adams. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  entertained  at  luncheon 
Monday,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Augustus  Tay- 
lor, Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin. 
Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  and 
Mrs.   Gerald    Ratlibone. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  Salisbury  entertained  at 
dinner  Saturday  evening  in  San  Mateo,  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs.  Emory  Sands, 
Mrs.  Robert  Walker,  Mr.  L.  J.  Salisbury  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  and   Mr.  Armstrong  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller  were  dinner  hosts 
Wednesday  evening,  with  their  guests  later  attend- 
ing the  opera. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  gave  a  dinner  Monday 
evening  at   the   St.  Francis. 

Miss  Laura  Miller  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  Saturday  by  Miss  Helen  Lee  at  the 
Menlo  Park  Country  Club.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Frederick  Kimble,  Mrs.  Blair  Brooks, 
Mrs.  John  Lee,  Mrs.  Theodore  Rethers,  Jr.,  Miss 
Janice  Ewer,  Miss  Alice  Requa,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere 
Adams,  Miss  Edith  Fullerton,  Miss  Jessie  Knowles, 
Miss  Margarett  Buckbee,  Miss  Elizabeth  Watt, 
Miss  Ethel  Lee,  Miss  Virginia  Jurs.  Miss  Cornelia 
McFarlane,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss  Barbara 
Kimble,  Miss  Suzanne  de  1'Enclos,  Miss  Frances 
Corbet,  Miss  Helen  Foster,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss, 
Miss  Virginia  Smith,   and    Miss  Ynez   McCondray. 

Miss  Constance  Hart  gave  a  supper-dance  Sat- 
urday evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  Benno  Hart,  Jr., 
who  has  recently  returned  from  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Miss  Betty  Schmieden  entertained  at  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  her  home  in  Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  at  the  opera 
on  various  evenings  Mrs.  Crockett,  Miss  Josselyn, 
Miss  Cooper,  Mrs.  Marion  Lord,  Mrs.  William 
Babcock,  Mrs.  Frank  Preston,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Willard    Drown,   and    Miss  McRinstry. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


The  Late  Mrs.  Chaffee. 
Died,  April  14,  1921,  in  Philadelphia,  Annie 
Rockwell  Chaffee,  widow  of  the  late  Lieu- 
tenant-General Acna  R.  Chaffee,  mother  of 
Mrs.  Kate  Chaffee  Hamilton,  Major  Adna  R. 
Chaffee,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Helen  Chaffee  How- 
ard, sister  of  Captain  Bertrand  Rockwell  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Mr.  George  A.  Rock- 
well of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Dr.  Thomas  Hawley 
Rockwell  of  New  York  City,  Mrs.  Henry  Al- 
bers  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Clarke  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  aunt  of  Mrs. 
James  R.  Edwards  and  Mrs.  Francis  H. 
Crosby  of  this  city.  Interment  beside  her  late 
husband  in  the  National  Cemetery,  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C. 


A  liquid  poison  so  strong  that  three  drops 
will  kill  any  one  whose  skin  it  touches  has 
been  discovered  by  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service.  It  is  planned  to  use  the  liquid  from 
airplanes,  causing  it  to  fall  like  rain. 


A  new  transformer  for  ringing  electric  bells 
can  be  screwed  into  a  light  socket,  carrying 
a  lamp  on  its  other  end. 


California  "Wild  Flowera. 
The  Annual  Exhibit  of  California  Wild 
Flowers  will  open  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 
on  Thursday  morning,  continuing  throughout 
the  week.  Luther  Burbank  will  be  in  attend- 
ance and  many  distinguished  scientists  front 
many  sections  of  the  state  will  visit  the  ex- 
hibit. These  events  have  been  celebrated  an- 
nually ever  since  the  Exposition  year,  and 
have  attracted  much  attention  to  the  native 
flora  of  the  West.  The  object  is  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
wild  flowers  and  to  enlist  interest  and  sup- 
port in  the  movement  seeking  their  preserva- 
tion. 


Japan  leads  the  world  in  proportion   of  di- 
vorces to  marriages. 
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A  wonderfully  effective 
combination 


Management  of 

HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  I  t  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 
Muuitf 
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San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  the  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet,     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Yaidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booths  for  Ladies 


FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

New  Quality  Luncheon 

228  GRANT  AVENUE 

THIRD  FLOOR       TAKE  ELEVATOR 

Phone  Douglas  4423 


W.   H.  PRICE 

GUNSMITH 

Guns  refinisbed  and  blued.  SPRINGFIELDS 
REMODELED.  Some  fine  trap  and  bunting 
guns  now  on  hand,  like  new,  including 
Greeners,  Boswetl,  L.  C.  Smith  Premier 
grade,  Daly,  Parker  &  Smith,  also  pumps  and 
automatics. 

98     STEVENSON     ST.,     CORNER     SECOND 
Phone  Kearny   1281 
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ARE  YOU 


PHONE 


OU       f\ 

Moving  I  "  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk,  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  ~  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Raymond   Welch    have   taken    the 
Neville    residence   in    Burlingame    for  the   summer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Tubbs  have  taken  a  house 
on  Broadway  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  Henry  Lund,  Jr.,  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to    Santa   Barbara. 

The  Misses  Alice  and  Lucy  Hanchett  will  leave 
next  month  for  New  York  en  route  to  Europe. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  will  leave  in  May  for  Eu- 
rope to  be  gone  indefinitely.  Miss  Frances  Ames 
and  Miss  Josephine  Drown  will  accompany  Mrs. 
Preston. 

Mr.   William  Leib  left  Friday    for  New  York. 
Mrs.     Talbot     Walker     has     returned     to     Santa 
Barbara,    after   a  brief   sojourn   in    San    Francisco. 
Mr.  Richard  Pennoyer  and  his  wife,  Lady  Wini- 
fred   Pennoyer,    have    arrived    in    New    York    from 
London.     Mr.  Pennoyer  has  been  transferred  from 
the  American   Embassy  in  London  to  Washington. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Schwabacher  have  returned 
to    San    Francisco    from   New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  are  spending  a  few 
days  in  town,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  to 
their  lodge  in  the  Sierras. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Baldwin  of  Colorado  are 
visiting  at  Del  Monte.  They  will  spend  the  early 
summer  at  the  Fairmont.  , 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bradley  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Amador  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobart  Chatfield-Taylor  of  Santa 
Barbara  are  spending  a  fortnight  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hudnut  left  Friday  for 
New  York.  They  will  sail  in  May  for  Cannes, 
France,  to    spend   the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  sailed  Wednes- 
day for  Honolulu  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Kingsbury. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Eiskinc-Bolst  have  returned 
from  Southern  California  and  will  be  at  the  St. 
Francis  for  several  days  before  leaving  for  the 
north. 

,  Mrs.  Edward  Parramore  of  Santa  Barbara  is 
spending  several  days  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Chickering  sailed  Wednes- 
day for  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Lawson  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Montana. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  have  returned  to 
Monterey  from  Burlingame,  where  they  have  been 
visiting  Mr.   and   Mrs.    Lawrence   McCreery. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  and  Miss  Katherine  Wheeler 
have  returned  from  a  visit  in  Coronado  with  Mrs. 
F.    A.    Lloyd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lilley  will  reopen  their 
home  in    Ross  next  week. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Lyle  of  New  York  is  spending 
several  weeks  in   San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Davis  left  Sunday  for 
New  York.  They  will  sail  in  the  near  future  for 
France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  left  Thursday 
for  New  York. 

Mrs.  Gordon  McPherson  has  arrived  from  Eng- 
land to  spend  several  weeks  with  her  parents, 
General  and  Mrs.  John  McDonald.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McPherson  will  sail  in  June  for  Manila. 

Mrs.  Harry  Webb  of  Santa  Barbara  is  passing 
a  fortnight  in   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden  have  reopened 
their  home  in  Ross  for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Elihu  Root  of  New  York  is  visiting  Major 
and   Mrs.  U.  S.   Grant,  Jr.,  in   San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  John  Codman,  Mrs.  Louis  Codman,  and 
Miss  Ruth  Codman  have  returned  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara, after  a  week's  sojourn   in   San  Francisco. 

Miss  Genevieve  Tallant  of  Santa  Barbara  is 
visiting  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brodie  in  San  Francisco, 
having  come  from  the  south  with  Mrs.  Horace 
Pillsbury  last  week.  Miss  Tallant  will  leave  next 
month  for  Italy  to  visit  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Cap- 
tain  and  Mrs.   David  Trezzi  of  Florence. 

Mr.  T-larwood  White  has  returned  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara, after  having  spent  the  winter  in  Burlingame 
with  Major  and  Mrs.   Stewart  Edward  White. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Forderer  returned  last 
week  from  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lansing  Tevis  have  returned  from 
Southern  California  and  are  at  the  Burlingame 
Club. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Morrow  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Ridgeley  of  Baltimore  are 
the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dimond  are  spending 
several  days  in  town  from  their  country  place  at 
Saratoga. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Welch  and  Mrs.   Frederick  Wilson 


of  Spokane  will  leave  the  first  of  the  week  for  the 
north. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Lapham  of  Pasadena  are 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery  has  returned  from 
visiting  Mrs.  Oscar  Long  at  her  ranch  near  Ukiah. 

Miss  Ola  Willett  has  returned  to  town  from  a 
visit    in    Sonoma    County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tobin  have  returned  to 
San  Mateo   from  Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlain  are  spending 
several  days  at  the  Fairmont. 

Count  and  Countess  Lewenhaupt  of  England 
have  arrived  in  San  Francisco  for  the  summer 
season.     They  are  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Wood  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco   from    Seattle. 

Among  those  recently  registered  at  the  Hotel 
Oakland  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Putrone  Gliddon, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Miller,  Miss  Marjory  Miller,  Edinburgh,  Scotland; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Duffy  and  party  of  six, 
Seattle,   and   Mr.    P.   W.   Kestan. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Mr.  C.  J.  Swanson  and  family,  Minneapolis;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Myer,  Buffalo,  New  York; 
Mr.  C.  W.  Neal,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Lewis,  Mr.  John  Roth,  Atascadero;  Mrs.  C. 
O.  Dickie,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lawrence,  Seattle;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  A.  Placer,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Peters,  Gaudalajara,  Mexico ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Cox,  Fresno;  Mr.  G.  F.  Easton,  Jr.,  St. 
Louis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Pritchard,  Chicago; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Davidson,  Phoenix,  Arizona; 
Mr.  James  B.  Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E. 
Wright,    New    York. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  St.  Francis  are  Mr.  Wil- 
liam S.  Bradley,  Carterville,  Iowa;  Mr.  W.  J.  Gil- 
more,  Rochester,  New  York;  "Mr.  C.  B.  McEIhany, 
New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Robbins,  Balti- 
more; Mrs.  Ivan  H.  Stine,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Mordeca, 
Mrs.  A.  Respina,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Smith,  Miss  Gladys 
King,  Petaluma;  Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Bloom- 
field,  New  Zealand;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Smith, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Smith,  Phoenix, 
Arizona;  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Boston;  Mr. 
A.  G.  Bennett,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Mr.  J.  D. 
Mahon,  Baltimore;  Mr.  Otto  L.  Henrichs,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Fraley,  Reno. 

Included  among  those  recently  registered  at  the 
Palace  are  Colonel  James  M.  Taylor,  New  York 
City;  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Booth,  Boston;  Mr.  W.  W. 
Waterson,  Bishop;  Mr.  James  Meany,  Portland; 
Mr.  Antonio  Riffb,  La  Paz,  Mexico;  Mr.  Alvin  H. 
Frank,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  L.  A.  Hittinger,  Miss 
Hittinger,  Kansas  City;  Mr.  M.  M.  Gotlieb,  Pitts- 
burg; Dr.  J.  Rollin  French,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  C. 
H.  Clarke,  Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Jacks,  Mon- 
terey; Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Whittaker,  Boston; 
Judge  Jeremiah  Nelterer,  Seattle;  Mr.  Sylvester 
L^  Weaver,  New  York;  Mr.  Sam  H.  Crawford, 
New  Haven,    Connecticut. 


Quality  Film  Productions,  Inc. 

The  first  complete  production  of  a  feature 
film  to  be  made  in  San  Francisco  has  been* 
actually  started,  marking  the  entry  of  North- 
ern California  into  the  motion-picture  produc- 
tion industry.  This  film  is  to  be  the  first  of 
four  six-reel  super  productions,  all  of  which 
have  been  contracted  for,  to  be  made  by  a 
newly  organized  San  Francisco  company,  the 
Quality  Film  Productions,  Inc.,  of  which 
George  H.  Davis,  formerly  of  the  Alcazar 
Theatre,  is  president.  All  the  pictures  will 
feature  Roy  Stewart,  who  is  now  making  his 
first  starring  venture,  and  will  be  produced 
by  Harry  Revier,  well-known  Los  Angeles  di- 
rector. 

The  first  picture  of  the  Quality  Film  Pro- 
ductions calls  for  a  dual  impersonation  and 
Stewart  will  be  seen  as  twin  brothers,  left 
orphans  in  babyhood,  one  of  whom  has 
reached  manhood  in  the  environment  of  a 
cheap  gambling  resort  and  is  an  outlawed 
adventurer,  and  the  other  has  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Northwest  Mounted  Police. 
The  story  calls  for  many  exterior  scenes,  and 
the  scenes  of  the  prologue,  supposedly  laid  in 
the  Northwest,  are  now  being  made  in  the 
snow-covered  country   around  Truckee. 

Other  scenes  will  be  taken  in  Golden  Gate 
Park,  Muir  Woods,  and  upon  the  Bay,  and 
the  interiors  of  this  first  production  will  be 
staged  in  the  Montague  Studios,  those  being 
the  only  studios  at  present  available  in  San 
Francisco.  It  is  expected  that  later  the  com- 
pany will  move  into  more  permanent  quarters. 


Hother  Wismer's  Violin  Recital. 

Hother  Wismer,  the  well-known  violinist, 
pupil  of  M.  Ysaye,  will  give  a  violin  recital 
on  the  evening  of  May  12th.  Mr.  Wismer's 
concerts  are  always  largely  attended,  as  you 
can  always  depend  upon  the  excellence  of  his 
programmes  and  his  interpretations.  He  will 
have  splendid  support  in  Frank  Moss,  who 
will,  in  addition  to  accompanying  Mr.  Wis- 
mer, play  a  group  of  piano  solos.  The  great 
Richard  Strauss  Sonata,  Op.  18,  for  violin  and 
piano,  Spohr's  G  minor  violin  concerto,  and  a 
group  of  modern  and  classic  violin  solos  will 
round  out  a  fine  programme. 


The  Late  Oscar  Weil. 
Those  who  knew  Oscar  Weil  rightly — the 
real  man,  not  the  brilliant,  paradoxical  jester 
who  delighted  in  startling  us  by  the  flash  of 
his  original  fancies,  but  the  man  beneath — 
knew  him  as  a  high  priest  of  beauty.  Beauty  ! 
How  much  he  made  that  word  mean  to  us ! 
One  hears  much  talk  of  art,  but  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  art  hardly  a  word.  And  to  Mr. 
Weil  that  was  the  essential,  the  fundamental 
necessity  of  all  art;  he  preached  it,  he  lived 
it:  honesty — the  repudiation  of  the  insincere, 
the  meretricious — the  utter  rejection  of  the 
contaminating  worldly  influence — the  constant 
striving  for  the  pure  essence  of  things,  for 
the  pure  beauty,  the  art  that  comes  unbidden, 
unheralded,  untarnished  by  thought  of  recep- 
tion or  recognition.  Those  of  us  who  have 
spent  hours  with  him  in  his  little  room,  sur- 
rounded by  the  things  of  beauty  which  he  had 
chosen  and  loved — we  know  that  we  can  not 
measure  the  joy  and  inspiration  we  have  had 
from  him.  To  which  of  his  pupils  has  his  not 
been  the  most  telling  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  artistic  concepts  and  ideals? 
None  of  us  has  he  touched  solely  at  this 
point,  but  his  influence  has  reached  out  and 
taken  root  in  all  corners  of  our  being.  And 
it  is  not  his  pupils  alone  who  have  valued 
him — the  great  men  of  music,  Casals,  Gabrilo- 
witch,  Bauer,  and  a  score  of  others  have  come 
to  his  temple  to  be  refreshed,  rededicated,  and 
inspired. 

In  his  human  relationships,  who  has  ever 
been  so  delightful  ?  Warm  and  genial,  gen- 
erous to  the  point  of  Quixotism,  only  asking 
of  others  a  small  return  of  affection  for  the 
devotion  he  lavished  on  them.  His  youth ! 
the  youth  of  one  forever  hoping,  forever  look- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  faith  to  the  younger 
generation — forever  in  search  of  the  divine 
spark  in  all — forever  tolerant  of  our  short- 
comings, forever  ready  to  encourage  and  mag- 
nify our  poor  attempts — that  youth,  always 
understanding,  always  in  sympathy  with  the 
young,  young  with  them,  and  yet  tempered 
and  softened  by  the  wisdom  and  experience 
that  came  to  him  through  the  years !  Who 
that  has  seen  him  with  little  children  can  ever 
forget  the  charm  of  him — the  richness  of 
fancy,  the  whimsicality,  the  humor,  the  love 
which  radiated  from  him  in  their  presence. 

A  great  master,  a  gentle  guide,  an  inspira- 
tion, and  a  kindly  friend  is  gone.  What  can 
we  do  who  are  left  without  him  ?  We  can  but 
try  to  keep  alive  the  spark  that  he  has  kindled 
in  each  of  us — to  dedicate  to  his  memory  that 
altar  within  us  at  which  the  spirit  of  beauty 
worships — to  keep  it  living  and  pure,  so  that 
the  thought  of  him  can  find  refuge  there — in 
peace.  A  Pupil. 

San  Francisco,  April  17,  1921. 


Literary  Centenaries  of  1921. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  literary  centenaries  (says  a 
correspondent  in  the  Manchester  Guardian). 
Flaubert  and  Dostoievsky  represent  France 
and  Russia,  respectively,  in  fiction,  and 
Britain  has  Wilkie  Collins,  Whyte  Melville, 
and,  if  one  may  venture  to  add  her  name  to 
such  an  illustrious  company,  Miss  Charlotte 
Maria  Tucker,  dear  to  some  of  us  in  childhood 
days  as  A.  L.  O.  E. 

In  poetry  the  great  name  of  Dante  is  su- 
preme ;  it  will  be  the  600th  anniversary  of  his 
death  in  September.  This  year  also  sees  the 
birth  centenary  of  Baudelaire,  while  we  have 
such  a  variety  of  poets  as  Dora  Greenwell, 
Frederick  Locker-Lampson,  and  John  Skinner, 
the  last  named  having  been  born  200  years 
ago  and  called  by  Burns  the  writer  of  the 
"best    Scottish   song   Scotland   ever   saw." 

Sir  Samuel  Baker,  Heinrich  Barth,  and  Sir 
Richard  Burton  make  a  notable  trilogy  of 
travelers,   and  among  painters  there  are  Noel 


Paton  and  Ford  Madox  Brown.  Of  religious 
writers,  preachers,  teachers,  and  church  digni- 
taries there  are  George  Dawson,  Archbishop 
Temple,  Dean  Bradley  (who  propped  the  walls 
of  Westminster  Abbey  for  posterity),  and 
Henri  Frederic  Amiel.  And  in  what  other 
company  shall  one  include  Marcus  Aurelius, 
said  to  have  been  born  in  121  A,  D.,  and 
Anne  Askew,  born  in  1521,  and  martyred 
twenty-five   years   later? 

Journalism  is  represented  by  Hepworth 
Dixon  and  J.  M.  F.  Ludlow,  the  latter  being 
the  propagandist  through  the  press  of  Chris- 
tian Socialism.  Golfers  will  be  glad  to  revive 
the  memory  of  Tom  Morris  and  educationists 
that  of  Edward  Thring,  while  the  fighting 
services  are  represented  by  Lord  Alcester. 


Geese  lay  the  best  eggs  from  the  point  of 
view  of  nourishment.  Then  come  ducks  and 
guinea  fowl.  Hens  are  fourth  on  the  list, 
with   turkeys  and  plovers  following. 


Swedish  railroads  are  using  peat  as  fuel. 
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KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO 

Main  Office 
EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Yes,  I'm  engaged  to  a  girl  with  a  million 
dollars."  "What  does  she  look  like?"  "Like 
a   million   dollars." — Baltimore  American. 

Flatbush — When  your  wife  loses  her  tem- 
per, where  does  it  go?  Bensonhurst — Oh,  I 
usually  get  it. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Tell  'em  nothing,  eh?  What  about  that 
advice  in  managing  wives?"  "It  won't  work. 
What  you  fail  to  tell  'em,  they  guess." — Louis- 
ville   Courier-Journal. 

"All  the  country  people  are  said  to  be 
crowding  into  the  big  cities."  "Yes,"  an- 
swered the  grizzled  mountaineer,  "even  the 
moonshiners." — Washington  Star. 

"How  rich  is  Mr.  Grabcoin  ?"  "He  must  be 
quite  wealthy."  "Yes."  "Several  artists  have 
told  him  he  would  make  a  magnificent  por- 
trait   study." — Birmingham    Age-Herald. 

"Did  you  write  your  father  that  you  were 
hungry?"  "Yes,  "but  it  didn't  bring  any 
money.  He  says  he'll  send  me  a  few  sand- 
wiches daily  by  parcel  post." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

She  (pouting) — And  just  think,  you  used 
to  call  me  your  Venus  de  Milo.  He — I  was 
away  off.  A  Venus  de  Milo  could  never  go 
through  her  husband's  pockets. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"Clara,  who  was  the  fellow  that  kept  look- 
ing at  me  in  the  street-car?"  "Oh,  that's  Dr. 
Burghart,  superintendent  of  the  insane  asy- 
lum."— Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. 

"How  did  you  like  my  film  play  ?"  "Good 
comedy,"  said  the  professional  humorist. 
"Good  work."  "But  you  didn't  laugh."  "A 
brother  artisan  never  laughs  at  good  work." — 
Baltimore  Sun. 

Wife — John,  can  you  tell  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  direct  taxation  and  indirect  taxa- 
tion ?  Hub—  -Why,  the  difference  between 
your  asking  me  for  money  and  going  through 
my  pockets  while  I'm  asleep. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"What  is  the  chief  requisite  for  an  ideal 
traffic  policeman  ?"  "Well,"  answered  Mr. 
Chuggins,  "considering  the  -way  he  has  to 
stand  by  the  hour  in  the  midst  of  us  motorists, 
I  should  say  that,  to  start  with,  he  ought  to 
have  a  charmed  life.'' — Washington  Star. 

Bill — So  you  asked  the  sweet  little  thing  to 
marry  you?  Gill — Yes,  I  did.  Bill — And  she 
said  "yes,"  I  suppose?     GUI — No,  she  didn't. 


CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Bill— Oh,  she  said  "no,"  did  she?  Gill— Not 
exactly.  Bill — Well,  what  did  she  say,  then  ? 
Gi7/— She  said,  "Nothin'  doin'." — Kansas  City 
Star. 

"Don't  you  ever  think  of  giving  up  your 
farm  and  moving  to  town  ?"  "No,"  said  Mr. 
Cobbles,  "I  don't.  If  people  keep  on  going  to 
the  cities  to  live,  the  way.  they  are  doing  now, 
the  man  who  stays  in  the  country  will  some 
day  become  a  sort  of  celebrity." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

"Yes,  I  can  fix  you  up  for  California  all 
right,"  said  the  ticket  agent,  after  spending 
an  hour  looking  up  berths  and  time-tables. 
"How  nice."     "When  are  you  going?"     "Some 


day  when  I  can  afford  it,"  replied  the  lady. 
"Thank  you  so  much." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Wife — I  threw  over  Billy  Van  Speederly  for 
you.  He  was  a  clever,  sensible  fellow.  Hus- 
band— Why,  now  I  remember,  it  was  Billy 
who  introduced  us — he  certainly  was  clever. 
— Boston  Globe. 

Yeast— It  is  said  if  the  heat  and  muscular 
effort  expended  by  the  average  man  in  a  day 
could  be  converted  into  electrical  energy  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  run  a  sewing-machine 
motor  for  one  hundred  hours.  Crimsonbeak — ■ 
Then  why  in  thunder  can't  the  average  man 
crank  a  flivver  more  speedily. — Dallas  News. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
McCoppin   and  Market 
Lombard  and  Van  Ness 
Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  &  Ocean   Ave. 
Pine  and   Van  Ness 
2Sth  and  Valencia 
Mission  and  Otis 
Golden  Gate  and  Divisadero 
Scott  and  Fell 
4th  Ave.  and  Geary 
3d  and  Brannan 

Columbus  Ave.  and   Grover  Place 
Post  and  Mason 
Fifth  Ave.   and  California 
Mission  and   Spear 
Post  and  Larkin 
Mission  and   School   St.    (Colma) 


OAKLAND 
Broadway  and  Water 
21st  and  Broadway 
25th  and  Telegraph 
35th   and    Foothill    Boulevard 
14th  and  Harrison 
620  Lakeshore  Avenue 
25th  and   Broadway 
12th  and  Webster 
East  19th  St.  and  Park  Boulevard 
30th   and    San  Pablo 
East  14th  St.  and  24th  Avenue 
College  Avenue  and  Broadway 

ALAMEDA 

Encinal  and   Central  Avenue 

BERKELEY 

Shattuck  and  Haste 


SAN   RAFAEL 

4th  St.  and  Petaluma  Avenue 

BURLINGAME 

Park    Road    and    Peninsula    Avenue 

(State  Highway) 

SAN   MATEO 

3d   St.  and  State  Highway 

HAYWARD 

A    and    Boulevard 

LOS  GATOS 

Santa  Cruz  and  Elm  Sts. 

NAPA 

3d  St.  at  Bridge 

SUNNYVALE 
San  Jose  and   Mt.   View-Saratogo    Rd. 


vicinity  ot  San  Francisco, 
Greases : 

SAN  JOSE 
The  Alameda  and  Stockton  Ave. 
11th  St.  and  Santa  Clara  Ave. 
Alameda  and   Wilson   Ave. 
1st  and   Margaret   Sts, 
S.  Market  &  W.  San  Salvador  Sts. 
Market  and  San  Carlos  Sts. 
5th  and   Santa  Clara 

FRESNO 
Broadway  and  Kern  Sts. 
Broadway  and  Stanislaus  Sts. 
A  and  Fresno  Sts. 
Broadway  St.  and  Ventura  Ave. 
Divisadero  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SACRAMENTO 
12th  and  I  Sts.        13th  and  L  Sts. 
2d  and  L  Sts.  16th  and  K  Sts. 

10th  and  O  Sts.      30th  and  P  Sts. 
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Mr.  Hughes  and  Mexico. 

Secretary  of  State  Hughes,  accepting  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  presidency  on  June  10,  1916,  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  Warren  G.  Harding,  at  that 
time  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Convention 
at  Chicago: 

"I  stand  for  the  firm  and  unflinching  maintenance  of 
all  the  rights  of  American  citizens  on  land  and  sea.  I 
neither  impugn  motives  nor  underestimate  difficulties. 

"But  it  is  most  regrettably  true  that  in  our  foreign 
relations  we  have  suffered  incalculably  from  the  weak 
and  vacillating  course  zvhich  has  been  taken  with  re- 
gard to  Mexico — a  course  lamentably  wrong  'with 
regard  to  both  our  rights  and  our  duties. 

"We  interfered  without  consistency;  and  while  seek- 
ing to  dictate  where  we  were  not  concerned,  we  utterly 
failed  to  appreciate  and  discharge  our  plain  duty  to  our 
own  citizens. 

"At  the  outset  of  the  administration  the  high  respon- 
sibilities of  our  diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  were  subordinated  to  a  conception  of  partisan 
requirements,  and  we  presented  to  the  world  a  hu- 
miliating spectacle  of  inaptitude. 

"Belated  efforts  have  not  availed  to  recover  the  in- 
fluence and  prestige  so  unfortunately  sacrificed;  and 
brave  words  have  been  stripped  of  their  force  by  inde- 
cision." 

Mr.  Hughes  doubtless  believed  that  as  a  result  of 
that  election  his  views  on  Mexico  were  destined  to  be 


nothing  more  than  pious  opinions.  But  the  wheel  of 
time  brings  strange  changes.  Things  have  gone  from 
bad  to  worse  in  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Hughes  now  finds 
himself  in  a  position  to  apply  the  policies  that  he  out- 
lined so  vigorously  five  years  ago.  We  are  reminded  of 
this  by  his  summons  to  George  T.  Summerlin,  charge 
d'affaires  at  Mexico  City,  to  come  at  once  to  Washing- 
ton for  a  conference.  The  meaning  of  that  is  clear 
enough. 

That  there  is  actually  no  fire  and  fury  in  Mexico  at 
the  present  moment  ought  not  to  deceive  us.  Obregon 
is  maintaining  his  position  only  by  his  acquiescence  in 
all  those  evils  that  America  has  resolved  shall  cease. 
It  may  be  that  he  is  not  to  blame  for  the  prevailing 
conviction  in  Mexico  that  American  interests  need  not 
be  considered  and  that  a  pious  timidity  has  become  the 
settled  national  policy.  It  is  a  conviction  necessarily 
resulting  from  the  chapter  of  futilities  that  began 
eight  years  ago,  that  made  a  criminal  out  of  Huerta 
and  a  saint  out  of  Carranza,  that  permitted  every  im- 
aginable outrage  upon  Americans,  and  that  turned 
Mexico  into  a  carnival  of  bloody  anarchy.  Mr.  Hughes 
has  now  the  opportunity  that  he  desired  five  years  ago. 
He  has  already  shown  his  capacity  to  make  the  best 

of  it. 

♦ 

Driven  From  the  City. 

C.  F.  Braun  &  Co.,  mechanical  engineers,  are  about 
to  transfer  their  shops  and  their  interests  from  San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles,  much  to  the  loss  of  San 
Francisco  and  to  the  gain  of  Los  Angeles.  This  we 
learn  from  a  brief  news  item,  as  well  as  the  additional 
information  that  the  firm  in  question  is  compelled  to 
make  the  change  in  order  to  seek  elsewhere  the  pro- 
tection for  its  workmen  that  is  denied  to  them  here.  As 
the  announcement  in  question  leaves  something  to  be 
desired  at  the  point  of  detail  the  Argonaut  is  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  supply  from  direct  information  the 
missing  particulars. 

On  January  21st  the  foreman  of  C.  F.  Braun  &  Co. 
was  murderously  attacked  by  a  number  of  men  in  the 
open  and  crowded  street,  at  about  the  noon  hour,  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  a  police  station.  He  received 
many  grave  injuries,  including  a  fractured  skull,  in- 
juries that  were  certainly  intended  to  be  fatal  and  that 
seemed  for  a  time  actually  to  be  fatal. 

About  two  weeks  ago  his  successor  as  foreman  to 
the  same  firm  was  riding  in  a  street-car  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  A  number  of  men  suddenly  invaded  the 
car  and  asailed  him  in  much  the  same  manner  and  with 
much  the  same  result.  He,  too,  was  removed  to  the 
hospital  in  an  apparently  dying  state,  although  his  in- 
juries were  found  to  be  not  quite  so  grave  as  in  the 
previous  instance.  In  both  cases  there  was  a  clear  in- 
tention to  kill.  Both  crimes  were  evidently  planned 
and  concerted.  They  were  carried  out  in  broad  day- 
light and  on  busy  thoroughfares.  No  one  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  victims  during  the  progress  of  the  assaults. 
And  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  were  no  arrests. 
C.  F.  Braun  &  Co.  have  now  decided  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  carry  on  a  legitimate  business  in  San  Francisco 
in  defiance  of  labor-union  rules  and  therefore  they  will 
move  to  Los  Angeles  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  civilized 
law  that  will  protect  them.  And  it  may  be  said  that 
several  other  firms  have  done,  and  are  about  to  do,  the 
same  thing. 

It  is  an  old  story.  It  has  been  told  over  and  over 
again  with  a  certain  sickening  monotony.  It  has  been 
told  so  often  that  San  Francisco  is  already  known  all 
over  the  country  as  a  city  to  be  avoided  by  industrial 
concerns  that  wish  to  remain  masters  of  their  own 
affairs  and  to  live  in  amity  with  their  men  without 
provocative  and  homicidal  interference  from  labor 
unions  that  hire  assassins  as  honest  men  hire  clerics 
or  laborers.  The  Argonaut  does  not  know  if  the  police 
made  any  attempt  to  arrest  these  ruffians.     It  is  hard 


to  believe  that  men  whose  motives  and  inspiration  are 
so  well  known  could  not  be  arrested.  Their  identity 
must  be  well  known  to  hundreds.  But  some  measure 
of  sympathy  is  due  to  the  police  even  though  they  were 
culpable.  No  stream  can  rise  higher  than  its  source, 
and  the  source  of  these  villainies,  and  of  hundreds  of 
others  like  them,  is  at  the  City  Hall.  A  few  weeks  ago 
we  were  horrified  at  the  evidences  of  City  Hall  com- 
plicity with  the  Howard  Street  gangsters.  But  our 
horror  was  illogical  and  extravagant.  It  should  have 
been  stirred  years  ago  by  official  incitements  to  crime 
that  have  been  practically  continuous  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Rolph  regime  and  that  have  pilloried 
the  city  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation.  Perhaps  it 
may  eventually  dawn  upon  us  that  no  conceivable 
amount  of  promotion  work  can  compensate  for  the  fact 
that  an  important  firm  of  mechanical  engineers  have 
been  driven  from  the  city  as  the  only  way  by  which 
they  can  save  their  foremen  from  assassination  in  the 
open  streets  and  in  broad  daylight. 

Extraordinary  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  adver- 
tise the  city  and  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  all  the  energy  and  all  the  money  now 
being  expended  will  not  compensate  for  the  sinister 
notoriety  earned  for  us  by  the  years  of  violence  and  of 
bloodshed  that  we  have  tolerated. 


The  University  and  the  Reds. 

Valparaiso  University,  Indiana,  may  be  a  hotbed  of 
Bolshevism  and  Communism  as  charged  by  its  presi- 
dent. It  is  certainly  a  hotbed  of  insubordination,  and 
insubordination  is  the  mother  of  most  of  the  ills  of 
university  life.  It  is  not  nice  to  read  of  attacks  by 
students  on  the  president  of  a  university.  It  is  still 
more  unpleasant  to  read  that  the  "insurgents"  have 
won  the  day,  that  the  president  is  ousted,  and  that  a 
number  of  young  people  whose  first  duty  is  obedience 
are  masters  of  the  situation.  It  seems  needless  to  in- 
quire farther  whether  there  is  Bolshevism  at  Valpa- 
raiso.    For  that  is  Bolshevism. 

It  is  easy  to  take  young  people  too  seriously  when 
they  avow  themselves  to  be  Bolshevists.  If  their  Bol- 
shevist enthusiasm  is  to  be  measured  by  their  scholar- 
ship it  does  not  amount  to  very  much.  Bolshevism  in 
a  university  student  is  usually  vanity,  and  the  appro- 
priate remedy  is  a  little  judicious  contempt.  Very  few 
of  these  youthful  exuberances  are  proof  against  a 
smile. 

But  there  is  a  serious  side  to  the  question,  although 
it  comes,  not  from  the  students,  but  from  the  faculty. 
Not  once,  but  over  and  over  again,  we  read  of  uni- 
versity hospitalities  being  offered  to  persons  whose 
only  claim  to  distinction  is  the  noise  and  fury  with 
which  they  have  advocated  revolution  and  confiscation. 
Their  arrival  has  been  made  the  occasion  for  a  sort  of 
fete,  and  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  students 
have  even  been  summoned  to  listen  to  them.  There 
have  been  other  peripatetic  radicals  who  have  used  a 
real  scholarship  in  order  to  secure  university  audiences 
and  university  influence.  Ostensibly  they  offer  their 
scholarship.     Actually  they  offer  their  radicalism. 

It  is  difficult  to  discriminate.  The  university  au- 
thorities are  not  always  to  blame.  They  are  anxious 
to  avoid  anything  like  a  ban  upon  a  "school  of  thought." 
None  the  less  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  remember 
that  Bolshevism  is  something  much  more  than  an  eco- 
nomic theory.  It  is  also  a  moral  issue.  There  is  nr> 
such  thing  as  a  pacific  or  legitimate  Bolshevism.  There 
may  be  emotional  simpletons  who  think  that  there  is. 
No  one  can  advocate  the  abolition  of  property  or  gov- 
ernment by  Soviets  at  the  present  time  without  being 
guilty  of  constructive  crime.  It  does  not  matter  how 
great  their  scholarship,  how  eminent  their  soci 
— they  are  potential  criminals  within  or  wi 
law. 

We    are    extraordinarilv    careful — sometim 
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saically  so — to.  hold  other  forms  of  personal  misconduct 
at  arm's  length!  No  amount  of  scholarship  is  allowed 
to  compensate  for  domestic  irregularities,  for  example. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day  have 
been  cold-shouldered  everywhere  because  we  have  dis- 
approved of  their  personal  relationships.  But  an 
avowed  Bolshevism  is  incomparably  worse  from  the 
moral  point  of  view.  It  ought  to  carry  a  much  deeper 
stigma.  And  it  is  aggravated  by  scholarship.  We  can 
not  expect  political  decencies  from  students  if  their 
superiors  thus  show  themselves  indifferent  to  moral 
issues  of  the  gravest  sort. 


"Open-Price  Associations." 

The  large  and  growing  body  of  sound  public  opinion 
that  traces  most  of  our  industrial  evils  to  the  regu- 
lative interferences  of  the  government  is  looking  hope- 
fully to  the  Harding  administration  for  an  abatement 
of  this  mischief.  The  plight  of  the  railroads  is  due  to 
nothing  else,  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  transporta- 
tion interests  in  their  innumerable  ramifications  are  co- 
extensive with  the  nation.  The  seeds  of  the  trouble 
were  sown  when  a  vindictive  public  agitation  clamored 
for  a  regulation  that  was  clearly  intended  to  be  puni- 
tive. The  harvest  may  easily  be  identified  in  the 
present  railroad  paralysis  and  in  rate  schedules  that 
are  painfully  reflected  in  retail  prices.  We  shall  not 
have  paid  too  dearly  for  the  lesson  if  only  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  lesson  has  been  learned  and  that  busi- 
ness will  henceforth  be  allowed  a  fuller  liberty  to  find 
its  own  channels.  The  President  has  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  putting  more  business  into  government  and 
less  government  into  business.  He  is  of  course  sincere, 
but  he  must  expect  heavy  pressure  alike  from  fanatics 
who  believe  that  regulation  is  the  only  business  of 
government  and  from  an  officialism  that  looks  always 
for  an  extension  of  its  own  powers. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  a  case  in  point. 
Whether  this  commission  performs  any  public  service 
whatsoever,  whether  it  is  anything  more  than  a  blister 
and  a  pest,  need  not  be  debated  here.  The  fact  remains 
that  it  is  made  up  wholly  of  Wilson  men  and  therefore 
we  all  know  the  quality  of  their  credentials.  Now  the 
President  recently  called  on  the  commission  for  its 
opinion  on  the  matter  of  economic  readjustment,  just 
as  he  called  upon  every  other  governmental  body,  and 
the  commission  responded  with  alacrity.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  to  Congress  referred  to  the  report 
of  the  commission,  and  especially  to  that  part  of  it 
relating  to  "open-price  associations,"  which  operate,  he 
said,  "evidently  within  the  law,  to  the  very  great  ad- 
vantage of  their  members  and  equal  disadvantage  of 
the  consuming  public."  He  recommended  that  Con- 
gress turn  its  attention  to  this  matter  "without  the 
spirit  of  hostility  or  haste  in  accusation  of  profiteering." 
That  a  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion for  more  regulation,  more  interference,  more 
meddling,  should  thus  be  dignified  will  not,  let  us  hope, 
prove  an  incitement  to  Congress  to  go  further  than  the 
President's  exact  meaning  would  justify. 

For  what  are  these  "open-price  associations"?  The 
report  of  the  commission  itself  gives  us  a  sufficient 
reply.  The  object  of  these  associations,  which  were 
warmly  praised  by  a  previous  commission  under  Mr. 
Hurley,  is  to  "determine  uniform  cost  accounting 
methods  and  to  steady  the  market  by  furnishing  the 
supply  which  it  can  readily  absorb.  These  associations 
collect  and  publish  for  the  benefit  of  their  members 
figures  of  production,  production  costs,  sales  and  sales 
prices  and  orders  and  stocks,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan 
whereby  the  members  of  such  associations  are  to  com- 
pete among  themselves  and  with  others  with  knowledge 
of  their  own  and  their  competitors'  production  costs  and 
prices,  the  available  supply  and  the  demand."  The 
commission  is  now  of  opinion  that  these  associations 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  spirit  but  not  the  letter  of 
the  Sherman  Act.  It  demands  a  "closer  scrutiny"  of 
these  associations.  It  demands  also  a  general  pro- 
gramme of  new  laws,  all  of  them  restrictive  and  regu- 
lative, all  of  them  involving  an  increase  in  its  own 
powers  and  therefore  the  creation  of  new  hordes  of 
officials  with  deadly  inquisitive  powers  into  well-nigh 
every  business  concern  in  America. 

It  h  to  be  hoped  that  these  recommendations  will  be 

ignored  except  in  so  far  as  the  President  may  desire 

i    information  as  Congress  may  be  able  to  furnish. 

. ..    are  directly  contrary  to  the  policy  foreshadowed 

i  lie  President,  a  direct  continuation  of  the   ultra- 

alism  of  Mr.  Wilson,   which  regarded  every  suc- 


cessful enterprise  as  an  enemy  to  be  throttled.  So  far 
from  showing  deference  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, it  ought  itself  to  be  rigorously  investigated  and 
either  purified  or  abolished. 


The  Voice  of  Australia. 

Full  reports  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
prime  minister  of  Australia,  on  the  subject  of  Japan 
and  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  increase  our  respect 
for  a  statesman  who  can  formulate  such  clear  demands 
without  the  slightest  disposition  to  compromise  on  vital 
matters  of  domestic  policies.  Mr.  Hughes  is  anxious 
to  see  a  renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty,  so 
worded  as  to  secure  the  full  approval  of  America.  He 
is  equally  anxious — indeed  determined — that  Australia 
shall  remain  a  white  man's  country  and  that  Asiatic  im- 
migration shall  be  excluded  absolutely.  He  sees  noth- 
ing inconsistent  in  these  two  demands.  He  does  not 
try  to  reconcile  them  by  suggested  bargains  or  negotia- 
tions. He  has  nothing  to  suggest  by  way  of  give  and 
take.  And  the  whole  world  now  knows  that  Asiatic 
immigration  into  Australia  is  not  permitted.  It  is  not 
even  to  be  debated.  And  since  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise there  is  no  need  for  diplomatic  missions, 
gentlemen's  agreements,  nor  anything  of  that  nature. 
And,  curiously  enough,  Japan  does  not  seem  to  be 
resentful. 

Mr.  Hughes  met  representatives  of  Japan  at  the 
peace  conference,  and  he  seems  to  have  opened  his 
heart  to  them.  He  reminded  them  that  the  best  of 
friends  do  not  necessarily  invite  one  another  into  their 
homes.  Conflicting  ideals  are  best  kept  apart  if  the 
amities  are  to  be  sustained.  A  people  so  patriotic  as 
the  Japanese  ought  to  be  easily  able  to  appreciate  the 
patriotism  of  others.  They  are  so  patriotic  indeed  that 
while  they  claim  naturalization  in  other  countries  they 
refuse  to  allow  its  efficacy  in  denationalizing  them- 
selves in  their  own  country  except  by  an  almost  im- 
possible legislative  process.  Even  Japanese  who  are 
born  in  another  country  none  the  less  remain  subjects 
of  Japan.  They  can  not  divest  themselves  of  their 
nationality.  Certainly  Japan  has  here  no  cause  for 
quarrel  either  with  Australia  or  with  America. 

Australia  treats  the  Japanese,  says  Mr.  Hughes, 
quite  as  well  as  foreigners  are  treated  in  Japan.  For- 
eigners can  not  hold  land  in  Japan  except  by  evasions 
of  the  law.  Unskilled  laborers  may  not  reside  outside 
the  foreign  settlements  except  by  special  permission. 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  foreign  laborer  is  ex- 
cluded, and  even  Chinese  are  deported.  But  Australia 
does  not  complain  of  these  restrictions.  Japan  is  mas- 
ter in  her  own  house  and  she  can  do  as  she  pleases. 
But  Australia  has  the  same  right.  She  also  may  do  as 
she  pleases.  And  she  pleases  to  exclude  the  Asiatic. 
There  is  no  ground  for  quarrel  there,  not  even  for  a 
diminution  of  mutual  friendships. 

Mr.  Hughes  asks  for  an  understanding  between 
America,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  because  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  understanding  making  for  a  reduction 
of  armaments  there  must  soon  be  another  war.  And 
another  war  will  mean  the  destruction  of  the  white 
race.  If  such  a  war  shall  come  it  will  be  for  the  mas- 
tery of  the  Pacific,  and  then  there  must  be  such  an 
unleashing  of  titanic  forces — some  of  them,  perhaps,  of 
an  unforeseen  nature — as  we  have  never  yet  known. 

Without  venturing  on  specific  proposals  for  or 
against  either  the  treaty  or  disarmament,  it  may  be  said 
that  Mr.  Hughes  is  obviously  right.  A  competition  in 
armaments  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  new  war,  not  in 
the  next  generation,  but  in  this  one,  and  wars  do  not 
tend  to  grow  smaller  as  time  passes.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  competition  in  armaments  there  must  also  be  a  com- 
petition in  suspicions  and  in  hates,  and  then  suddenly 
come  the  spark  and  the  conflagration  as  they  did  in 
1914.  Indeed  the  causes  for  war  are  already  visibly  in 
motion.  Not  for  j'ears  has  there  been  such  recrimina- 
tion between  the  nations  as  there  is  today,  so  many  lies 
so  readily  believed,  so  much  willingness  to  believe  the 
worst.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Mr.  Hughes'  utter- 
ances have  been  accorded  such  world-wide  attention. 


Prohibition  and  Its  Champion. 
The  Argonaut  will  not  imitate  Mr.  Charles  Morrice 
by  saying  that  his  letter  on  prohibition,  which  appears 
in  another  column,  is  "twaddle."  It  is  enough  to  re- 
mark that  it  illustrates  the  irrelevance,  the  incoherence, 
and  the  illogic  that  usually  characterize  the  cerebral 
processes  of  the  reformer.  That  it  has  no  bearing  on 
the  article  that  it  criticizes  goes  without  saying.     The 


Argonaut  editorial  entitled  "Prohibition  Day  by  Day" 
was  mainly  a  protest  against  the  injustice  of  con- 
fiscating a  man's  automobile  because  some  other  man, 
without  his  knowledge,  had  used  it  to  conceal  or  to. 
convey  alcohol.  This  might  easily  be  done,  for  ex- 
ample, by  a  cleaner  in  a  garage.  It  also  protested 
against  what  is  practically  the  sale  of  liquor  by  a  few 
unprincipled  doctors,  and  the  resulting  supervision  of 
medical  prescriptions  by  non-medical  officials.  Mr. 
Morrice  replies  by  a  general  philippic  in  defense  of  pro- 
hibition, which  was  not  at  the  moment  under  discus- 
sion. He  had  evidently  read  the  editorial.  Equally 
evidently,  he  had  failed  to  understand  it,  but  whether 
this  was  due  to  the  obscurity  of  the  writer  or  the  in- 
capacity of  the  reader  must  be  left  to  the  general  judg- 
ment. 

None  the  less  we  will  try  to  follow  Mr.  Morrice  and 
to  convey  an  idea  to  him  by  the  use  of  simple  language. 
He  seems  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  parallel  between 
the  use  of  alcohol  and  the  use  of  opium.  There  is  no 
parallel.  Surely  even  Mr.  Morrice  can  see  this.  Opium 
used  as  an  indulgence  is  universally  regarded  as  an  evil. 
Practically  there  are  no  exceptions,  even  among  its 
victims.  There  is  no  intelligent  human  being  who 
would  defend  the  use  of  opium  except  as  a  medicine. 
It  is  morally  condemned  by  the  whole  human  race. 

The  moderate  use  of  alcohol  is  not  condemned  ex- 
cept by  a  small  minority.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the 
white  races.  Probably  it  is  true  of  America.  Very 
many  millions  of  people  of  every  mental  and  moral 
status  use  alcohol  habitually  and  with  clear  consciences. 
They  have  no  thought  of  wrong-doing.  Alcohol  is  used 
sacramentally  by  nearly  all  Christian  churches,  who 
believe  that  in  so  doing  they  are  obeying  the  commands 
of  Jesus,  and  they  have  successfully  maintained  their 
right  to  use  alcohol.  In  what  way,  then,  is  there  a 
parallel  between  alcohol  and  opium?  It  may  be  fur- 
ther pointed  out  that  ships  often  carry  contraband 
opium,  but  the  ships  are  not  confiscated.  Why  are 
automobiles  confiscated  even  when  the  owner  is  inno- 
cent? Logic  is  not  expected  from  the  prohibitionist, 
but  why  this  ferocity?    Why  this  folly? 

But  the  Argonaut  is  anxious  to  help  Mr.  Morrice  and 
to  contribute  to  his  impoverished  armory  of  dialectics. 
There  is  one  argument,  and  only  one,  that  the  pro- 
hibitionist is  entitled  to  use  in  defense  of  a  measure 
that  labels  as  crime  a  practice  pursued  from  time  im- 
memorial by  millions  of  honorable  and  virtuous  men. 
He  may  hold  himself  entitled  to  forbid  whatsoever  he 
believes  to  be  detrimental  to  health,  mind,  or  morals. 
Even  this  contention  is,  of  course,  untenable  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  first  principles  of  government,  but  there 
is  no  better  one  for  the  prohibitionist.  None  the  less 
it  will  lead  him  into  deep  waters.  For  example,  the 
leaders  of  the  medical  profession  are  nearly  unanimous 
in  their  assertion  that  over-eating  causes  more  suffering 
than  over-drinking.  Why  not  prohibit  over-eating?  A 
volume  entitled  "Religion  and  Health,"  by  Dr.  James 
J.  Walsh — and  there  are  few  more  eminent  men — tells- 
us  that  "sugar  is  an  artificial  product  made  from  starchy 
substances,  not  unlike  alcohol  in  certain  ways  and 
capable  of  doing  at  least  as  much  physical  harm  as 
alcohol.  There  are  at  the  present  time  half  a  million 
people  in  this  country  who  either  have  now  or  will 
have  before  they  die  diabetes.  This  is  a  serious  disease ; 
when  it  occurs  under  thirty  it  is  practically  always 
fatal.  Under  forty  it  may  shorten  life  seriously.  It 
always  greatly  weakens  the  individual  and  makes  him 
subject  to  certain  other  serious  diseases.  We  need  self- 
control  in  the  use  of  sugar ;  the  habit  of  taking  it  grows 
on  one."  Then  why  not  prohibit  sugar?  Or  ration  it? 
Here  we  have  all  the  material  for  a  campaign,  and 
doubtless  it  could  be  won  quite  easily  by  those  same 
methods  of  chicanery,  dishonesty,  and  violence  of  which 
Mr.  Morrice  constitutes  himself  the  champion. 

m»w    

One  of  the  flourishing  industries  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
that  of  coffee  painting  and  polishing,  the  raw  coffee 
beans  being  tinted,  preparatory  to  shipment  to  South 
Africa,  where  that  tint  helps  sell  the  coffee.  While 
the  plain  black  grain  is  preferred  in  Brazil,  experts  say 
the  polishing  and  painting  is  not  harmful,  because  all 
the  graphite,  ochre,  and  other  materials  used  are  dis- 
posed of  when  the  berry  is  roasted. 


The  Sociedade  Bvasileira  Protectora  dos  Animaes  is 
a  Brazilian  society  recently  organized  to  protect  dumb 
beasts.  It  intends  to  combat  vivisection,  bullfighting, 
cock  fights,  canary  fights,  and  any  other  forms  of  cruelty 
to  animals  by  publicly  denouncing  al!  offenders  before 
prosecuting  them. 


April  30,  1921. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Prohibition— a  Parody. 

Bakersfield,  April  18,   1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Your  editorials  are  usually  so  clear, 
crisp,  and  outspoken  that  I  look  forward  to  each  issue  of  the 
Argonaut  with  pleasurable   anticipation. 

And  it  is  because  of  your  own  frankness  of  speech  that  I 
now  address  you,  not  doubting  that  you  will  at  least  tolerate 
the  same  quality  in   another. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  one  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  the  author  of  "Prohibition  Day  by  Day"  could  be 
the  writer  of  the  other  very  able  Argonaut  editorials. 

You  are  much  below  par  in  dealing  with  prohibition.  To  me 
you  display  more  twaddle  than  truth,  and  more  guilt  than 
gumption  in  writing  on  this  subject. 

I  enclose  a  prose  parody  on  your  editorial  "Prohibition  Day 
by  Day,"  which  I  beg  of  you  to  take  not  unkindly,  as  I  feel 
towards  you  nothing  but  respect,  and  would  fain  wish  that  you 
might  view  prohibition  from  an  optimistic  viewpoint  and  boost 
it  rather  than  seek  to  burst  it  or  damn  it  with  invidious  com- 
parisons. 

America  will  be  taught  by  any  foreign  country  when  there  is 
something  of  merit  to  be  learned,  but  in  regard  to  prohibition 
Uncle  Sam  is  the  schoolmaster  and  leader  of  nations.  One 
does  not  need  to  have  prophetic  vision  to  see  a  "dry  world" 
at  no  distant  date.  Self-protection,  if  nothing  else,  will  com- 
pel the  other  nations  to  adopt  Uncle  Sam's  text-book  on 
prohibition.  Yours  cordially  and  sincerely, 

Charles  Morrice. 


The  study  of  prohibition  day  by  day  is  a  most  inspiring 
one.  Surely  there  never  was  such  a  spectacle  of  national 
betterment  as  we  have  here.  A  bulletin  from  New  York  tells 
us  that  the  police  have  been  ordered  to  seize  and  to  eventually 
confiscate  every  automobile  found  to  contain  one  to  100  cans 
of  opium — even  if  the  owner  may  be  innocent  of  all  guilty 
knowledge. 

It  is  not  for  the  layman  to  question  the  police  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  Heaven  forbid  we  should  suggest  the 
prevention  of  dope  fiends  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  dope  in 
homeopathic  doses.  But  if  we  have  actually  the  power  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  opium,  then  we  have  no  right  to  look  askance 
at  Germany  for  losing  the  war,  since  she  did  her  best  to  win  it. 
Moreover,  it  seems  that  the  Federal  government  has  the  right 
to  restrain  physicians  in  prescribing  the  use  of  opium — even 
if  such  restraint  prevents  countless  numbers  from  becoming 
dope  fiends. 

The  opium  prohibition  director  is  appointed — not  elected — 
for  obvious  reasons.  Permitting  physicians  to  prescribe  opium 
or  arsenic  might  easily  become  a  disgrace,  if  doctors  were 
not  honorable  alike  to  their  patients  and  profession  by  re- 
fusing to  prescribe  drugs  that  would  hurt  instead  of  heal  the 
patient,  be  he  rich  or  poor. 

No  man,  rich  or  poor,  can  escape  the  realization  that  na 
tional  and  state  laws  are  being  enforced  in  many  different 
ways — from  the  farcical  sentence  of  ten  years  for  a  poor  man 
stealing  $1000  to  the  sentence  of  one  year  to  the  criminal 
banker  for  defaulting  in  $100,000,  or  from  the  hanging  of  a 
common  murderer  of  no  means  to  the  commitment  to  an  in- 
sane  asylum   of   a   millionaire   murderer. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  evil  by  leaving  dope  or  opium  out  of  his 
automobile,  and  indeed  out  of  his  reach  altogether;  thereby 
avoiding  all  danger  of  facing  fines,  imprisonment,  or  confis- 
cation. 

An  after  word : 

After  centuries  of  experience  of  its  malign  and  degrading 
influence  on  their  peoples,  all  the  leading  nations  some  years 
ago  agreed  for  their  mutual  good  to  suppress  or  prohibit  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  use  of  opium  ;  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
glorious  privilege  of  individual  liberty  and  independence. 

America  for  the  most  part  has  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
alcohol  is  as  false  a  friend  as  the  dreamy  drug  opium  and  has 
lawfully  decided  on  its  prohibition,  and  for  the  noblest  of 
reasons. 

Caliban  the  savage  was  more  manly  and  less  foolish  before 
than  after  his  master  induced  him  to  drink  liquor,  and  Cali- 
ban's reproof  to  his  master  for  drunkenness — "Ah,  you  taught 
me  this  habit" — may  be  our  reproof  to  our  sires,  but  it  will  not 
be  a  justification  to  our  sons  for  continuance  of  a  habit  that 
common  sense,  humanity,  and  the  law  are  all  offering  their  aid 
to  us  to  break  off. 


not  go  by  what  the  MacSwineys  say ;  they  have  not  told  the 
truth  and  neither  has  the  Cork  mayor,  Donal  O'Callaghan,  who 
has  told  many  things  that  are  not  so. 

Tom  told  me  how  they  are  raising  money  in  the  States  for 
the  starving  women  and  children  here,  but  there  is  no  starva- 
tion, for  there  is  food  in  plenty.  I  have  seen  no  signs  of 
any  lack  of  it.  The  Sinn  Fein  are  counting  upon  that  money 
to  carry  on  the  war,  and  one  man  told  me  that  it  is  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose  and  that  the  heads  of  the  church  know 
that  it  is  to  be  so  used. 

The  Sinn  Fein  have  shot  many  who  would  not  join  their 
army  and  many  have  joined  through  fear.  Not  35  per  cent,  of 
the  people  want  a  republic,  but  hundreds  dare  not  oppose  it  for 
fear  of  being  killed.  Pat  O'Brien's  nephew  was  shot  in  his 
own  doorway  because  he  would  not  join  them.  You  know  Dan 
fought  with  the  English  in  the  big  war  and  he  has  always  been 
furious  that  the  Sinn  Fein  were  traitors  at  that  time  and  tried 
to  join  the  Germans  and  ruin,  not  only  England,  but  all  the 
rest  of  us.  The  Irish  boys  that  went  to  that  war  do  not  forget 
the  Sinn  Fein  traitors  that  remained  at  home  and  did  all 
they  could  to  make  the  Germans  beat  us.  Dan  would  talk, 
and  so  they  killed  him. 

The  report  that  committee  from  the  States  took  back  with 
them  was  a  cooked-up  affair,  as  the  members  talked  only  with 
the  Sinn  Fein,  who  told  them  all  sorts  of  lies,  for  some  of 
them  bragged  to  me  about  how  they  had  fooled  them  and  the 
kind  of  stories  they  had  told  them.  I  get  it  all,  I  assure  you, 
for  they  have  the  idea  I  am  with  them. 

Not  one  penny  should  be  sent  to  Ireland  until  this  war  is 
over,  for,  as  I  say,  there  is  food  in  plenty.  There  are  the 
usual  troubles  that  go  with  a  war,  the  most  of  which  are 
caused  by  the  Sinn  Fein,  but  none  of  the  dreadful  things  that 
were  done  in  France  and  Belgium  by  the  Germans  have  ever 
been  done  in  Ireland  by  the  English,  whatever  the  Sinn  Fein 
mav  say.  Having  been  in  both,  or  all,  of  these  places,  I 
KNOW. 

I  say  again  that  if  no  money  was  sent  from  America  this 
war  would  be  over  in  a  short  time.  The  United  States  is 
really  responsible  for  its  continuance  and  the  loss  of  life.  I 
am  surprised  that  England  does  not  send  a  remonstrance  to 
our  government.  What  ails  the  people  back  there?  They  did 
not  in  the  past  love  Ireland  so  well.  Have  they  lost  their 
senses?  If  they  are  so  hot  for  an  Irish  republic  they  had 
better  come  over  here  to  stay,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  they 
would  be  in  an  awful  hurry  to  get  back  to  the  States,  and  they 
would  know  a  lot  more  about  the  Sinn  Fein  than  they  do  now. 

It's  impossible  to  tell  when  my  steps  will  turn  homeward, 
but  may  have  to  leave  here  soon  and  can  not  ask  you  to  write, 
as  letters  are  dangerous  for  one  situated  as  I  am,  but  will  try 
to  get  another  letter  to  you  soon.  With  love,  . 


A  Voice  from  Ireland. 

Oakland,  April  21,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  As  the  Argonaut  appears  to  be  the 
only  paper  that  dares  to  speak  against  this  senseless  howl  of 
the  disloyal  Irish  here  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  (that  needs  no 
relief,  except  that  the  Irish  in  the  United  States  mind  their 
own  business  for  a  while  and  let  Ireland  alone  long  enough 
for  the  Sinn  Fein  to  recover  their  senses,  if  they  ever  had 
any),  I  thought  it  just  possible  that  you  might  like  to  publish 
a  letter  recently  received  from  an  Irish  Catholic  lady  now  in 
Ireland,  as  permission  has  been  given  to  make  it  public  if 
considered  best. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  ("of  which  I  send  you  a  copy)  is  a 
highly  educated  woman  who  has  traveled  much  and  within  the 
past  months  has  thoroughly  posted  herself  on  conditions  in 
Ireland.  She  is  truthful  and  reliable  and  would  not  report 
falsely  upon  any  matter.  For  obvious  reasons  her  name  can 
not  be  given.  Very  truly  yours,  P.  L. 


My  Dear  - 


Ireland,  March  26,  1921. 
-:     You  must  think  it  a  long  lime  since  my 
last  letter  and  perhaps  have  been   anxious,   as  you  knew   that 
I  was   in   Ireland,   but   am   in   good   hands   and  getting  much- 
needed  information. 

My  ideas  have  changed  since  coming  to  Ireland.  Back  home 
I  thought  the  Sinn  Fein  all  right  and  any  one  opposing  them 
all  wrong.  You  know  how  I  talked  and  you  advised  me  to 
wait  and  see.  Brother  Tom  met  me  in  England,  where  he  is 
staying,  for  as  he  would  not  go  with  the  Sinn  Fein  they 
threatened  him  and  almost  got  him.  He  said:  "I  am  glad 
you  are  going  to  Ireland  to  see  for  yourself,  and  when  you 
do  see  you  will  not  hate  the  English  half  as  badly  as  you  will 
the  Sinn  Fein."  I  did  not  believe  him,  but  he  was  right.  The 
Sinn  Fein  do  dreadful  things  that  can  not  be  told  on  paper, 
and  they  do  not  fight  in  the  open,  but  by  assassination  and 
ambush.  A  cowardly  way.  And  they  are  not  honest.  They 
tell  awful  things  they  say  the  English  have  done,  when  there 
is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  them,  but  they  do  not  tell  of  the 
much  worse  things  they  have  done. 

The  Irish  in  the  United  States  are  doing  wrong,  for  but  for 
the  money  and  encouragement  they  send  the  war  would  have 
been  over  long  ago.  The  Sinn  Fein  think  the  United  States 
will  send  ships  and  men  to  help  them  fight.  I  told  them  it 
never  would,  but  did  not  dare  say  much,  as  they  have  no 
mercy  for  those  who  disagree  with  them.  I  am  a  good 
Catholic,  as  you  know,  but  it  seems  very  strange  to  me  that 
the  church  fathers  back  home  encourage  this  movement  for 
an  Irish  republic  ;  for  an  Irish  republic  would  not  stand  six 
months  without  England  to  defend  it.  and  there  would  always 
be  war  between  north  and  south,  as  there  has  been  for  years. 
The  church  can  not  know  how  things  are  here,  and  they  can 


AMERICAN  PRESTIGE. 


What  is  prestige?  Worcester's  dictionary  gives  us 
an  illuminating  definition:  Moral  influence  from  past 
success.  In  the  light  of  tlicit  definition  how  may  we  de- 
termine our  present  standing?  How  are  we  regarded 
by  our  late  allies,  by  our  late  enemies,  by  neutral  coun- 
tries? What  is  the  widespread  opinion  held  of  us 
abroad,  of  our  government,  our  people,  our  standards, 
our  ideals,  and  the  concrete  achievements  by  which 
only  ideals  are  made  manifest?  Is  there  any  American 
so  deluded  as  to  believe  that  we  have  retained  the  re- 
spect, the  admiration,  the  confidence,  the  cordial  esteem 
which  was  our  high  reward  at  the  moment  of  the  armis- 
tice? If  an  icy  wind  of  disfavor  is  blowing  towards 
our  shores  from  many  quarters,  is  it  not  time  that  we 
should  weigh  the  causes  and  measure  the  effects? 

Countless  editorials  in  daily  and  weekly  journals 
have  expressed  the  profoundest  indifference  to  existing 
prejudices,  accounting  for  them  cynically  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  international  admiration  and  affection  are 
in  exact  relation  to  "benefits  received."  As  America 
is  the  creditor  nation  of  the  world,  they  maintain  that 
it  is  entirely  natural  that  we  should  be  the  object  of 
general  envy  and  dislike,  while  it  is  further  contended 
that  our  withdrawal  from  active  participation  in  Eu- 
ropean affairs  would,  in  any  case,  have  brought  about 
an  inevitable  reaction,  perhaps  on  the  theory  of  mere 
propinquity — we  need  only  to  be  seen  to  be  loved !  Can 
we  really  account  so  ingenuously  for  the  fall  in  all  but 
material  values  on  the  stock  exchange  of  world 
opinion? 

If,  however,  our  comparative  immunity  from  suffer- 
ing and  unimpaired  credit  do  not  provide  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  universal  chill  of  disapprobation,  would 
it  not  be  worth  while  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the 
situation  entirely  from  the  European  standpoint?  It 
might  be  no  less  conducive  to  a  broader  generosity  if 
we  occasionally  tried  to  adopt  the  viewpoint  of  a  Mexi- 
can, a  South  American,  or  a  Japanese.  Can  we  afford 
to  continue  to  ignore  so  complacently  the  trend  of 
feeling  which  so  unanimously  discredits  us?  Is  our 
national  welfare  to  be  computed  only  in  terms  of  our 
material  power  and  prosperity,  and  even  on  this  lowest 
plane  of  self-interest  will  not  the  universal  impatience 
and  distrust  react  unfavorably  upon  every  phase  of 
our  social  and  economic  life? 

The  newspapers,  the  sole  educational  source  from 
which  millions  of  our  compatriots  draw  their  con- 
clusions, have  accustomed  us  to  a  fervent  tone  of  self- 
congratulation  and  a  calm  depreciation  of  everything 
foreign  which  threatens  to  blunt  our  national  sense  of 
humor,  and  to  become  an  inherent  national  charac- 
teristic. Many  men  of  intelligence,  confronted  by  some 
particularly  flagrant  exhibition  of  this  provincialism. 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  exclaim :  "Who  pays  any 
attention  to  what  the  newspapers  say!"  Yet  it  is  un- 
doubted that,  in  the  main,  the  individual  conscience,  as 
well  as  the  national  conscience,  are  set  by  these  daily 
journals,  mechanically  as  ;i  man  winds  his  watch,  and 
with  no  voluntary  mental  surrender  to  those  screaming 
headlines  he  apparently  ignores.  When  will  our  psy- 
chologists turn  their  serious  attention  to  the  importance 


of  mental  suggestion,  not  only  in  criminal  matters,  but 
in  those  far  more  delicate  social  adjustments  in  which 
we  are  at  least  apt  to  recognize  an  insidious  influence. 

It  must  be  understood  that  it  is  with  impressions  we 
have  to  deal,  so  much  more  important  than  actual  facts 
in  international  friendships.  It  is  only  necesary  to  re- 
peat a  falsehood  often  enough  to  have  it  accepted  as 
beyond  argument.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that  it 
would  be  a  bold  spirit  who,  in  relation  to  the  war  or  to 
the  present  situation,  would  venture  to  advance  mere 
facts  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  War  psychology, 
it  is  now  universally  recognized,  included  of  necessity, 
in  all  belligerent  countries,  not  excepting  our  own,  a 
new  system  of  subtraction  and  addition,  intended  for 
the  education  of  multitudes  who  must  be  stimulated  to 
increased  fortitude,  fired  to  increased  effort  and  prodi- 
gies of  valor,  by  the  use  and  abuse  of  every  weapon  of 
vilification  or  of  flattery  and  persuasion  in  the  armory 
of  eloquence.  All  this  is  now  included  in  that  hideous 
word:  Propaganda.  The  war  is  over,  but  the  atmos- 
phere has  not  cleared.  Propaganda,  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  enemy,  the  special  study  of  the  astute 
Germans,  is  now  particularly  rampant  in  our  own  coun- 
try, so  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  us  to  dis- 
cover the  truth  for  the  smoke-screen  of  envenomed 
prejudice  that  obscures  it.  The  air  is  still  thick  with 
delusions,  befogged  by  suspicion,  animosity,  distrust, 
hate. 

To  judge  again  by  the  tone  of  our  own  press  on 
international  matters,  we  alone  are  rooted  in  uncon- 
querable firmness  of  purpose,  our  thoughts  soar  in  the 
purer  air  of  our  complete  immunity  from  sordid  am- 
bitions, our  independence  of  European  intrigue.  In  the 
consciousness  of  our  own  rectitude,  therefore,  we  ap- 
parently feel  entitled  to  lay  about  us  to  right  and  left. 
We  have  seriously  accused  France  of  every  form  of 
petty  meanness  and  parsimony  towards  the  American 
men  who,  in  newspaper  parlance,  "came  to  give  their 
lives  for  her."  France  is  also  lectured  for  her  grimly 
stern  attitude  toward  her  beaten  adversary,  is  accused 
of  the  very  spirit  of  blind  militarism  the  war  was  sup- 
posed to  have  crushed,  while  Great  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  held  up  to  scorn  for  her  swift  recog- 
nition that  only  by  giving  the  enemy  a  helping  hand 
will  Germany  be  enabled  to  pay  her  debts.  But  Great 
Britain  has  been  for  the  last  year  the  Saint  Sebastian 
of  the  newspaper  world.  No  journal  too  humble  to  let 
fly  at  her  the  arrows  of  a  righteous  indignation.  What 
could  be  more  base  than  her  efforts  to  oust  her  rivals 
and  to  reestablish  her  trade  connections  with  South 
America,  Russia,  Germany !  As  for  her  low  ambition 
to  possess  herself  of  an  oil  supply  sufficient  for  her 
needs,  it  is  clear  that  this  wicked,  selfish  materialism 
is  specially  directed  against  America.  A  thousand  sins 
of  omission  and  commission  culminate  in  the  lurid 
accounts  of  her  flaming  crimes  in  Ireland,  atrocities  of 
a  nature  to  dwarf  the  recent  achievements  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Belgium  and  France. .  So,  in  turn,  each  of  our 
late  allies  is  made  the  subject  of  the  sternest  criticism. 
To  be  candid,  Belgium  still  escapes.  That  small  coun- 
try, it  is  conceded,  has  performed  miracles  towards  her 
own  rehabilitation. 

The  clearest  exposition  of  the  situation  from  the  Eu- 
ropean standpoint  was  given  to  the  writer  recently  by 
one  of  the  signatories  of  the  peace  treaty.  Practically 
the  same  point  of  view,  less  succinctly  expressed,  I  have 
heard  repeated  on  other  occasions  by  a  Belgian  minis- 
ter, a  French  writer,  an  English  field  marshal,  and  a 
Russian  Grand  Duke.  This  is,  briefly,  their  resume  of 
the  case  against  us: 

Europe  conceded  to  America  in  the  person  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  most  distinguished 
position  at  the  peace  conference.  America's  actual 
contribution  to  the  war,  her  sacrifices  in  men  and 
money,  could  not  be  compared  with  that  of  any  of  the 
other  great  nations,  but  her  moral  contribution  had 
been  so  outstanding  that  precedence  was  granted,  in 
part  as  a  mark  of  extreme  grateful  acknowledgement, 
but  principally,  it  must  be  confessed,  because  President 
Wilson  was  the  only  actual  "reigning  monarch"  (as  he 
was  termed)  at  Versailles.  The  prospect  of  his  pres- 
ence was  at  first  decidedly  embarrassing.  The  peace 
conference  was  to  be  held  in  France,  the  country  that 
had  suffered  most  in  the  war,  yet  the  President  of 
France  was  permitted  to  play  no  conspicuous  part — 
except  in  the  performance  of  those  formal  and  cere- 
monial duties  required  by  his  position.  In  this  unex- 
pected assumption  of  leadership  it  was  understood 
abroad  that  President  Wilson  was  acting,  not  only 
against  all  tradition,  against  all  precedent,  but  even  un- 
constitutionally. But  as  America,  in  recognition  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  his  mission,  permitted  him  to 
depart  without  a  protest  loud,  important,  or  public 
enough  to  deter  him  from  leaving,  it  was  considered 
neither  expedient  nor  courteous  to  express  any  objec- 
tion to  his  personal  participation.  On  the  contrary  his 
arrival  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  memorable  out- 
burst of  generous  fervor  which  was  wholly  spontaneous, 
and,  to  those  Americans  privileged  to  witness  it,  posi- 
tively overwhelming.  The  crowds  of  people  that  had 
stood  for  hours  in  the  wintry  streets  acclaimed  Presi- 
dent Wilson  as  a  deliverer,  the  apostle  of  a  new  faith, 
the  herald  of  a  finer,  freer  civilization,  which  was,  in 
the  end,  to  compensate  the  world  for  all  the  hoi 
agony  of  the  war. 

Our  European  friends  contend  that  it  \v,i 
period,  when  his  proclamations  of  responsi; 
the  American  people  were  ringing  through  the     * 
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that  some  clear  and  courteous  intimation  should  have 
been  given  that  "the  President  had  come  abroad  entirely 
against  the  will  of  the  people,  relying  wholly  on  his 
own  authority:  that,  having  ignored  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Senate,  he  was  not  free  to  expound  the 
national  ideals.  (It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
reports  in  the  newspapers  of  this  period  to  confirm  the 
impression  that  no  such  clamor  of  protest  was  raised 
that  it  could  possiblv  have  affected  the  European  con- 
sciousness.) Secure,  therefore,  in  the  assurance  of 
America's  distinguished  representation  at  Versailles, 
the  peace  conference  was  opened. 

Keynes,  in  his  book  on  the  economic  consequences 
of  the  peace,  was  the  originator  of  the  startling  sug- 
gestion (since  accepted  as  a  fact)  that  President  Wil- 
son was  a  mere  child  in  the  hands  of  those  wily  and 
experienced  statesmen  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George. 
This  was  not  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  various  other 
members  of  the  peace  conference.  The  inclusion  of  the 
league  of  nations  in  the  actual  treaty  of  peace  was  an 
idea  wholly  unwelcome  to  European  statesmen.  They 
held  that  it  was  vital — an  opinion  confirmed  by  their 
military  experts — to  conclude  peace  first,  as  rapidly  as 
it  could  be  compassed,  and  to  allow  the  league  of  na- 
tions to  develop  gradually  out  of  the  peace  treaty. 
That  the  league  must  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
peace  treaty  was  only  accepted  in  desperation,  when  it 
was  realized  that  President  Wilson  was  immovable  on 
this  point.  The  decision  has  always  been  regarded — 
especially  in  the  light  of  after  events — as  having  made 
infinitely  more  complex  all  existing  problems.  History 
again  will  have  to  decide  whether  in  that  dogged  ob-  j 
stinacv  President  Wilson  was  justified :  whether,  with- 
out itj  the  league,  which  had  taken  no  strong  hold  on 
the  European  imagination,  would  ever  have  come  into 
existence  at  all.  Be  that  as  it  may.  it  is  certain  that  the 
concession  was  made  to  President  Wilson  simply  and 
solelv  as  representative  of  the  will  of  the  American 
people. 

During  the  long  months  of  the  conference  the  Senate 
took  no  action:  sporadic  outbreaks  of  ill-will  in  the 
newspapers  were  regarded  abroad  (and  perhaps  ex- 
plained by  the  President  and  his  entourage)  as  mere 
political  froth  engendered  by  the  usual  preelection  ex- 
citements and  animosities.  According  to  our  European 
friends  one  would  imagine  by  the  universal  concentra- 
tion on  President  Wilson  that  there  were  no  other 
Americans  at  Versailles,  while  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Admiral  Sims.  Generals  Bliss  and 
Pershing.  Mr.  Hoover,  and  a  horde  of  lesser  lumi- 
naries made  the  American  representation  numerically 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  other  nation.  Was 
it  the  part  of  European  statesmen — they  demand  in 
their  bewilderment — to  question  the  bona  fides  of  the 
President  and  his  chosen  assistants?  He  had  assumed 
complete  authority,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  tacitly  accepted  his  version  of  his  power.  Accord- 
ing to  report,  that  power  was  exercised  with  an  auto- 
cratic inflexibility  that  earned  for  him  the  sobriquet 
of  "The  Czar." 

The  Tightness  or  wTrongness  of  these  contentions, 
which  are  an  old  story,  is  beside  the  mark.  What  is 
important  for  us  to  drive  home  to  the  minds  of  our 
countrymen  is  the  effect  these  conclusions  have  had 
upon  European  sensitiveness,  abnormally  developed 
after  the  prolonged  strain  of  the  war.  It  is  vital  for 
our  people  to  understand — in  order  to  appreciate  the  j 
bitterness  of  the  surprise  and  disillusionment — that  the 
inclusion  of  the  league  of  nations  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  a  European  concession  to  the  supposed  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  existing  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  only  after  the  treaty-  of  peace  was  finally  con- 
cluded, accepted  by  Germany,  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered, that  the  President  returned  to  Washington  and 
the  storm  broke.  The  elections  had  already  given  an  j 
indication  that  the  political  sky  was  dark  and  threaten- 
ing,  but  the  fun'  of  blind  passion  and  resentment  which 
promptly  burst  forth  must  have  been  as  startling  a  I 
revelation  to  President  Wilson  as  it  was  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  To  the  stupefaction  of  Europe,  America 
was  instantly  convulsed  by  internal  dissensions,  while 
an  hysterical  press  indiscriminately  attacked  anything 
and  every  one:  the  President,  the  league  of  nations, 
our  late  allies,  and  our  late  enemies. 

The  peace  treaty  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
no  nation.  Xo  nation  was  satisfied  that  its  interests 
were  sufficiently  protected  or  that  its  huge  sacrifices 
had  been  adequately  rewarded.  Nevertheless  all  the 
nations  concerned,  even  Germany,  ratified  the  trearv, 
and  agreed  to  relegate  further  discussion  of  the  mam- 
debatable  points  to  the  actual  convocations  of  the 
league.  In  America  alone  the  ratification  was  refused. 
not  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  extremely  un- 
satisfactory peace  treaty,  but  on  the  ground  chiefly  that 
various  articles  in  the  incorporation  of  the  league  of 
nations  bound  America  to  responsibilities  she  was  un- 
willing to  assume. 

The  conclusive  peace  for  which  the  whole  world  has 
been  waiting  in  unutterable  anguish  has  been  indefi- 
nitely postponed,  and  Europe  has  been  presented  with 
the  astounding  anomaly  of  a  league  of  nations — in 
which  the  highest  position  is  accorded  to  the  President 
of  lie  United  States,  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  its 
-ence — which  is  repudiated  with   every  expression 

-   anger  and  contempt  by   the  vast   majority  of  the 

le  of  the  United  States.    America  has  remained  in 

:  of  nominal  warfare  with  Germany,  and  the  sus- 

.■ase  as  to  her  future  action,  paralyzing  to  manv  fields 


of  energy  and  progress,  has  been  an  encouragement  to 
everv  element  of  disorder;  while  the  financial  and  eco- 
nomic uncertainty  have  further  complicated  the  terrible 
difficulties  under  which  Europeans — both  victors  and 
vanquished — groan. 

All  European  protestations  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, confidence  in  and  reliance  upon  America  are 
(temporarily,  we  devoutly  hope)  at  a  low  ebb.  Protes- 
tations are  the  children  of  doubt  (as  the  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought),  yet  all  is  not  lost  while  there  is  still 
an  expectation  that  sanity  may  return  with  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  that  the  hesitations,  refutations,  vili- 
fications in  which  we  have  indulged  may  cease  with 
the  reestablishment  of  law,  order,  and  dignity  in  our 
own  household.  It  is  believed  also,  with  something  of 
the  confidence  of  despair,  that  decisions  long  overdue 
may  be  hastened  by  the  belated  recognition  that  our  | 
monstrously  favorable  exchange  is  a  kind  of  financial 
boomerang — that  nations,  like  individuals,  will  only 
buy,  except  through  dire  necessity,  in  the  cheapest  mar- 
kets— that  hideous  conditions  of  suffering  and  privation 
in  Europe,  misery,  hunger,  pestilence,  and  financial 
paralysis,  react  upon  prosperity  and  well-being  in 
America  as  unfavorably,  as  inevitably  as  an  infectious 
disease  spreads  when  all  ordinary  precautions  of  sani- 
tation and  prevention  are  ignored. 

In  Great  Britain  there  has  been  stupefaction  at  the 
prompt  and  active  hostility  displayed  in  all  newspapers, 
with  few  exceptions,  from  one  end  of  this  country  to 
the  other,  almost  before  the  last  echo  of  the  war  had 
died  down.  Very  slow  to  feel  resentment,  the  English- 
man or  Scotchman  is  perhaps  most  formidable  when  he 
is  most  silent.  On  the  whole  he  has  borne  the  scurri- 
lous abuse  to  which  his  country  has  been  subjected 
without  descending  to  the  use  of  the  same  weapons. 
The  British  newspapers  that  have  struck  back  have 
heen  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  but  the  whole 
sentiment  of  the  country  has  been  outraged  by  the 
official  attitude  of  indifference  towards  the  anti-British 
campaign  going  on  in  our  midst.  Low-class  journals 
for  more  than  a  year  have  urged  the  recognition  of  the 
Irish  republic  and  the  cutting  off  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  England.  In  these  same  journals  war  with 
England  has  been  unceasingly  described  as  the  ideal 
towards  which  all  true  and  loyal  Americans  must  strive, 
and  it  has  been  explained  on  platforms  at  Sinn  Fein 
mass  meetings  how  war  may  be  brought  about  by  elect- 
ing only  sound  men  to  the  state  legislatures,  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  held,  not  only 
in  Great  Britain,  but  in  Canada  and  Australia,  that 
American  interference,  the  vote  of  sympathy  for  Irish 
aspirations  passed  in  the  Senate  a  few  months  after  the 
armistice,  before  the  signing  of  peace,  and  while  we  w:ere 
still  allies  in  a  great  cause :  the  universal  public  support 
and  unceasing  financial  aid  given  to  Sinn  Fein,  have  so 
aggravated  the  Irish  situation  that  it  has  become  almost 
impossible  of  solution.  The  widespread  calumnies  cir- 
culated in  the  American  press  have  also,  it  is  felt,  fos- 
tered bitterness  and  doubt  between  the  Allies.  We  are 
accused  of  never  giving  the  British  "a  square  deal,"  of 
misinterpreting  their  every  action  and  attributing  the 
lowest  motives  even  to  their  attempts  to  bring  about  a 
real  peace  with  Germany.  The  general  bitterness, 
though  rarely  articulate,  has  sunken  deep. 

In  Germany  rancor  is  felt  on  the  grounds,  obstinately 
maintained,  that  her  surrender  was  based  chiefly  on 
the  fourteen  points,  and  that  America  failed  to  secure 
the  agreements  she  guaranteed.  Expressions  of  anger 
are,  however,  sternly  rebuked,  never  encouraged.  It  is 
clearly  recognized  that,  whatever  our  shortcomings,  the 
United  States  must  not  be  antagonized,  for  it  is  still 
hoped  against  hope  that  some  amelioration  of  the  harsh 
peace  terms  may  be  brought  about  by  American  sym- 
pathy and  cooperation. 

Too  much  stress  has  perhaps  been  laid  upon  our  own 
naive  self-glorification  after  the  armistice  as  a  cause 
of  jealousy  and  bitterness,  especiallv  in  France.  Our 
unpopularity  there  is  not  so  superficial.  That  we  won 
the  war  is  referred  to.  at  present,  more  often  with  a 
twinkle  of  bantering  good  humor  than  with  indignation. 
Each  country  is  convinced,  and  with  absolute  justice, 
that  it  "won  the  war."  What  we  are  all  inclined  to 
forget  today  is  that,  by  the  grace  of  God.  Germany. 
Austria.  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  lost  it,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence we  have  been  spared  evils  and  miseries  to 
which  our  present  difficulties  are  as  shadows  on  a 
sunny  day.  France  feels  that  we  are  blind  to  her 
danger  while  we  misjudge  her  severity,  and  that  it 
hardly  argues  consistency  in  a  country  to  accuse  her 
of  militarism  and  "imperialistic  designs"  while  we  our- 
selves openly  ask  for  SI. 500.000.000'  for  the  army  and 
navy,  the  navy  to  be  the  "largest  in  the  world."  They 
insist  that  no  possibility-  of  a  reduction  in  European 
armaments  can  be  contemplated  while  the  United  States 
is  increasing  hers.  France  rebukes  us  "more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger." 

The  account  against  us  is  too  long,  however,  to  take 
up  in  one  article  each  separate  item.  Wherever  one 
travels,  outside  of  our  own  borders,  there  are  mani- 
festations so  significant  that  only  the  indifferent  and 
the  careless  can  continue  to  ignore  them.  To  argue  as 
to  who  and  what  is  to  blame  for  our  unpopularity  is 
futile  while  we  are  still  held  in  the  grip  of  an  impossible 
and  humiliating  inaction,  forced  to  mark  time  till  a  new 
policy  is  possible:  let  us  rather  concentrate  our  whole 
attention  upon  the  remedies  to  be  immediatelv  applied 
when  the  deadlock  lifts  and  we  are  at  iast  free  to  act. 
Julie  Helen  Heyxemax. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Farewell ! — Bat  Whenever  You  Welcome. 

Farewell ! — but  whenever  you  welcome  the  hour. 
That  awakens  the  night-song  of  mirth  in  your  bower. 
Then  think   of  the    friend   that   once   welcom'd   it,    too. 
And  forgot  his  own  griefs  to  be  happy  with  you. 
His  griefs  may  return,   not  a  hope  may  remain 
Of  the  few   that  have  brighten'd   his  pathway  of  pain. 
But  he  ne'er  will   forget  the  short  vision,   that  threw 
Its  enchantment  around  him.   while  ling'ring  with  you. 

And  still  on  that  evening,  when  pleasure  nils  up 

To  the  highest  top  sparkle  each  heart  and  each  cup. 

Where'er  my  path  lies,  be  it  gloomy  or  bright, 

My  soul,  happy  friends,  shall  be  with  you  that  night : 

Shall  join  in  your  revels,  your  sports  and  your  wiles. 

And'  return  to  me,  beaming  all  o'er  with  your  smiles — 

Too  blest,  if  it  tells  me  that,  'mid  the  gay  cheer, 

Some  kind  voice  had  murmur'd,  "I  wish  you  were  here !" 

Let  Fate  do  her  worst,  there  are  relics  of  joy. 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  she  can  not  destroy ; 
Which  come  in  the  night-time  of  sorrow  and  care, 
And  bring  back  the  features  that  joy  used  to  wear. 
Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  fill'd  ! 
Like  the  vase,  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distill'd — 
You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase,  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still. 

— Thomas  Moore. 


A  Song  of  the  North. 
"Away  !   away !"  cried  the  stout  Sir  John, 

"White  blossoms  are  on  the  trees; 
For  the  summer  is  short  and  the  time  speeds  on. 

As  we  sail  for  the  northern  sens. 
Ho !  gallant  Crozier  and  brave  Fitz-James ! 

We  will  startle  the  world,  I  trow, 
When  we  find  a  way  through   the  northern   seas 

That  never  was  found  till  now  ! 
A  good  stout  ship  is  the  Erebus 

As  ever  unfurled  a  sail. 
And  the  Terror  will  match  with  as  brave  a  one 

As   ever  outrode  a  gale." 

So  they  bade  farewell  to  their  pleasant   homes. 

To  the  hills  and  the  valleys  green, 
With  three  hearty  cheers  for  their  native  isle. 

And   three   for  the  English  queen. 
They  sped  them  away  beyond  cape  and  bay. 

Where  the  day  and  the  night  are  one — 
Where  the  hissing  light  in   the  heavens  grew  bright 

And   flamed   like   a   midnight   sun. 
There  was  naught  below  save  the  fields  ef  snow. 

That  stretched  to  the  icy  Pole: 
And  the  Esquimaux,  in  his  strange  canoe. 

Was  the  only  living  soul ! 

Along  the  coast  like  a  giant  host 

The  glittering  icebergs  frowned, 
Or  they  met  on  the  main  like  a  battle-plain.  _ 

And  crashed  with  a  fearful  sound. 
The  seal  and  the  bear,  with  a  curious  stare. 

Looked  down    from  the   frozen   heights. 
And  the  stars  in  the  skies,  with   their  great  wild   eyes. 

Peered  out  from  the  Northern  Lights, 
The  gallant  Crozier  and  brave  Fitz-James, 

And  even  the  stout  Sir  John. 
Felt  a  doubt  like  a  chill  through  their  warm  hearts  thrill 

As  they  urged  the  good  ships  on. 

They  sped  them  away,  beyond  cape  and  bay. 

Where   even    the   tear-drops   freeze ; 
But  no  way-  was  found  by  a  strait  or  sound 

To  sail  through  the  northern  seas ; 
They  sped  them   away,    beyond   cape   and   bay. 

And  they  sought,  but  they  sought  in  vaiu 
For  no   way  was  found,   through  the  ice   around. 

To  return  to  their  homes  again. 
Then  the  wild  waves  rose,  and  the  waters  froze 

Till  they  closed  like  a  prison-wall ; 
And  the  icebergs  stood,  in  the  sullen  flood. 

Like  their  jailers  grim  and  tall. 
O  God !  O  God ! — it  was  hard  to  die 

In   that  prison-house  of  ice ! 
For  what  was  fame,  or  a  mighty  name. 

When   life   was  the   fearful  price? 

The  gallant  Crozier  and  braze  Fitz-James, 

And  even  the  stout  Sir  John, 
Had  a  secret  dread,  and  then  hopes  all  fled. 

As  the  weeks  and  the  months  passed  on. 
Then  the  Ice  King  came,  with  his  eyes  of  flame. 

And  looked  on  that  fated  crew : 
His  chilling  breath  was  as  cold  as  death. 

And  it  pierced  their  warm  hearts  through. 
A  heavy  sleep,  that  was  dark  and  deep. 

Came  over  their  weary  eyes. 
And  they  dreamed  strange  dreams  of  the  hills  and  streams. 

And  the  blue  of  their  native  skies. 

The  Christmas  chimes  of  the  good  old  times 

Were  heard  in  each  dying  ear, 
And  the  dancing  feet  and  the  voices  sweet 

Of  their  wives   and  their  children  dear ! 
But  it  faded   away — away — away  ! 

Like  a  sound  on  a  distant  shore ; 
And  deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  sleep. 

Till  they  slept  to  wake  no  more ! 

Oh.  the  sailor's  wife  and  the  sailor's  child  ! 

They  will  weep,   and  watch,  and  pray : 
And  the  Lady  Jane,  she  will  hope  in  vain 

As  the  long  years  pass  away! 
The   gallant   Crozier   and  brave   Fitz-James, 

And  the  good  Sir  John  have  "found 
An   open  way  to   a  quiet  bay. 

And  a  port  where  we  all  are  bound. 
Let  the  waters  roar  on  the  ice-bound  shore 

That  circles  the  frozen  Pole, 
But  there  is  no  sleep  and  no  grave  so  deep 

That  can  hold  a  human  soul.  — Elizabeth  Doten. 


The  Mexican  government  has  seized  3,700,000  acres 
from  General  Luis  Terrazas  because  of  the  general's 
failure  to  live  up  to  his  contract,  which  called  for  the 
division  of  the  land  into  small  tracts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  peons. 

Marshals  Fcch,  Toffre,  and  Petain  will  read  into 
gramophone  records  the  orders  issued  by  them  during 
the  war  which  have  become  historical  and  world- 
famous. 


April  30,  1921. 
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CHESTNUTS  AND  SMALL  BEER. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Jennings   Writes    His   Reminiscences    of   a    Long 
Newspaper  Career. 


Mr.  H.  J-  Jennings,  the  veteran  English  journalist, 
tells  us  that  times  are  too  hard  to  permit  the  usual 
offering  of  Walnuts  and  Port.  But  Chestnuts  and 
Small  Beer  are  still  available — in  England — and  if  the 
small  beer  is  somewhat  thin  it  is  genuine  home-brewed 
and  no  threat  to  sobriety  will  be  found  therein. 

Mr.  Jennings  tells  us  that  he  tried  his  prentice  hand 
at  the  stage,  but  a  kindly  fate  interposed  its  veto  and 
transferred  him  to  the  newspaper  world.  This  was  in 
1864,  and  since  that  time  he  has  never  been  out  of  a 
newspaper  engagement  for  a  single  day.  Evidently  he 
had  found  his  metier,  as  well  as  an  audience  that  is  now 
world-wide : 

It  was  one  of  my  early  privileges  to  hear  and  report  a 
reading,  or  to  be  more  correct  a  dramatic  recital,  by  Charles 
Dickens  at  the  Victoria  Rooms,  Clifton,  one  of  that  series  the 
strain  of  which  undoubtedly  shortened  his  life.  The  pieces 
chosen  on  the  occasion  were  "The  Murder  of  Nancy"  and 
"Bob  Sawyer's  Party."  It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  any- 
thing to  what  has  been  said  by  others  about  Dickens'  great 
powers  as  a  character  actor,  and  I  shall  not  presume  to  lay 
my  poor  coat  of  gilding  on  the  refined  gold  of  earlier  critics. 
1  should,  however,  like  to  say  that  personation  which  stands 
forth  in  my  memory  today  was  the  little  "slavey"  at  the  house 
in  Lant  Street.  Borough.  I  can  still  seem  to  hear  as  dis- 
tinctly as  I  did  then  her  snuffling,  cold-in-the-head  voice  when 
she  announced  to  Bob,  "You  can't  have  no  warm  water.  Missis 
Raddle  said  you  warn't  to  have  none,  and  Missis  Raddle 
raked  out  the  kitchen  fire  afore  she  went  to  bed,  and  locked 
up  the  kittle."  The  reporters  present  had  ten  minutes'  chat 
with  Dickens  after  the  entertainment  at  his  own  request.  He 
begged  them,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  to  remember,  as  if  it 
were  a  great  distinction  for  the  city,  that  Bob  Sawyer  was  a 
Bristolian. 

Mr.  Jennings  tells  us  that  in  his  youthful  days  he  was 
of  the  opinion  that  he  could  sing,  an  opinion  in  no  way 
affected  by  his  entire  ignorance  of  music.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  at  a  supper  given  to  Sims  Reeves,  and 
he  not  only  accepted  a  conventional  invitation  to  sing, 
but  even  selected  "My  Pretty  Jane,"  a  song  much 
favored  by  Mr.  Reeves  himself.  It  may  have  been  the 
champagne.  Certainly  small  beer  could  never  have 
done   it : 

My  hostess  ought  to  have  flatly  refused  to  humor  my  pre- 
posterous impudence.  On  the  contrary — perhaps  with  a  spice 
of  malice — she  let  me  have  my  way,  and  proceeded  to  sit  down 
to  the  piano.  When  the  opening  bars  of  the  accompaniment 
were  heard  there  came  from  the  remoter  parts  of  the  large 
double  drawing-room  a  burst  of  applause,  the  impression  being 
that  Mr.  Reeves  had  graciously  consented  to  sing  ;  but  when 
the  applauders  realized  that  they  had  to  listen  to  the  harsh 
notes  of  a  jay  in  borrowed  plumes  they  looked  angrily  at  one 
another,  and  still  more  angrily  at  me.  I  must  have  possessed 
plenty  of  aplomb,  for  I  sang  the  song  right  through,  and, 
amidst  some  ironical  handclapping,  went  back  to  my  seat. 
For  a  few  seconds  there  was  silence.  Then  Mr.  Reeves  rose 
in  his  place,  walked  very  deliberately  across  the  room,  stood 
in  front  of  me  and  made  a  profound  mock  obeisance.  "Mr. 
Jennings,  I  think  ?"  he  said.  "Well,  Mr.  Jennings,  I  have 
heard  many  people  attempt  to  sing  that  song,  I  have  often 
attempted  to  sing  it  myself,  but  in  all  my  experience  I  never 
knew  any  one  who" — a  pause — "so  carefully  avoided  the  tune 
as  you  have  done."  It  was  what  pugilists  call  a  "facer."  I 
had  no  retort  ready.  1  could  only  smile  a  sickly  smile  and 
try  to  look  unconcerned.  It  may  be  guessed,  though,  that  I 
did  not  altogether  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Perhaps  it 
may  help  to  reestablish  my  reputation  for  sanity  if  I  add  that 
I  have  "avoided  the  tune"  ever  since. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  often  met  Mr.  Bright, 
who,  although  a  Quaker,  was  a  confirmed  smoker.  He 
played  billiards  with  him  and  sometimes  discussed  the 
affairs  of  the  day: 

I  once  asked  Mr.  Bright  if  he  remembered  what  impression 
Tennyson's  "Maud"  had  made  upon  him  when  it  was  published 
somewhere  about  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war.  Tennyson, 
it  is  well  known,  repudiated  any  personal  allusion,  and  denied 
that  the  bellicose  sentiments  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  supposed 
narrator  were  necessarily  his  own.  Mr.  Bright  only  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  criticized  passages  drew 
"an  unfortunate  parallel."  The  "broad-brimm'd  hawker  of 
holy  things"  was  obviously  a  Quaker;  "whose  ear  is  stuffed 
with  cotton"  indicated  his  calling;  and  the  rest  of  the  passage 
described  his  disapproval  of  war.  Mr.  Bright  was  a  Quaker, 
his  business  interests  were  in  cotton,  he  was  a  peace  man ; 
most  people,  indeed,  would  have  said  a  peace-at-any-price  man. 

"I  won't  say  Tennyson  meant  me,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "but  he 
must  have  had  some  one  in  his  mind  very  like  me.  It  is  what 
you  may  call  a  literary'  coincidence,  I  suppose,"  and  there  was 
a  curious  little  gleam  in  his  eye  as  he  said  it. 

As  a  journalist  Mr.  Jennings  tells  us  that  he  had  to 
encounter  a  good  deal  of  "petticoat  influence."  He  was 
visited  by  deputations  of  ladies  anxious  to  secure  his 
influence  and  to  enlist  him  on  the  roll  of  righteousness. 
And  among  them,  naturally,  were  the  teetotalers: 

Once,  however,  I  actually  had  the  effrontery  to  dispute  with 
■  one  of  the  most  prominent  women  in  the  town,  a  great  tee- 
totaller, a  Blue  Ribbonite,  an  advocate  of  local  option,  and  of 
all  sorts  of  restrictions  on  personal  liberty  in  the  interests  of 
sobriety  and  morality.  This  lady,  accompanied  by  a  battalion 
of  satellites,  overwhelmed  me  in  my  office  one  day.  "We 
have  come,  Mr.  Editor,  to  ask  you  to  help  us  in  our  great 
work  of  temperance.  We  propose  to  form  a  league  of  well- 
known  people  who  will  pledge  themselves  not  to  take  any 
intoxicating  drink,  or  enter  any  licensed  house,  for  a  period  of 
one  month.  It  will  be  a  great  example,  and  we  want  not  only 
your  editorial  influence,  but  also  your  name  as  a  member  of 
the  league." 

"Mrs. ,"  I  replied,  "I  am  not  a  teetotaler,  and  I  never 

mean  to  be.  I  enjoy  my  beer  or  wine,  and  I  mean  to  stick 
to  it.  As  for  not  going  into  public-houses  for  a  month,  I 
consider  them  to  be  valuable  public  institutions :  in  fact,  I 
have  spent  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  in  'pubs.' 
and  I  hope  to  spend  a  good  many  more.  Perhaps,  as  I  am 
very  busy  just  now,  you  will  allow  me  to  say  good-morning.'" 

The  lady  gave  me  a  horrified,  disdainful  look,  gathered  up 
her  skirts,  shook  them,  and  sailed  out  of  the  room,  followed 
by  her  troop  of  sympathizers,  each  one  of  whom  looked  at  me 


as  if  I  had  been  a  leper.  I  was  a  persona  in  grata  with  the 
Puritan  matrons  for  a  long  time  after. 

Mr.  Jennings  has  met  the  usual  sufferings  from  the 
misdeeds  of  the  proofreader.  On  one  occasion  a  "po- 
liceman's great  feat"  in  a  headline  appeared  as  a 
"policeman's  great  feet,"  but  there  was  worse  than  this : 

Every  newspaper  contains  some  misprints,  though  few  of 
them  are  as  ludicrous  as  that  given  above.  Perhaps  this  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  few.  A  leading  citizen  died  sud- 
denly. He  was  known  when  alive  as  a  straightforward  man, 
whose  word  could  always  be  taken.  He  was  also  known  as  a 
big  eater,  though  this  characteristic  was  only  referred  to 
jokingly  among  his  friends,  for,  after  all,  appetite  is  a  matter 
of  degree,  and  no  man  is  inclined  to  measure  his  own  corn  by 
another  man's  bushel.  Conceive  of  the  consternation  that  was 
caused  when  the  Mail's  obituary  stated  that  "in  every  relation 

of  life  the  late  Mr. was  distinguished  for  his  voracity  !" 

It  was  almost  as  bad  as  when  a  well-known  country  squire  of 
Warwickshire  was  said  to  have  "been  out  shooting  peasants 
most  of  the  day."  But  worse  still  was  the  mistake  that  said 
of  a  High  Church  parson  that  he  "was  the  tainted  son  of  a 
sainted  mother."  Only  two  more  examples.  Of  a  great 
hostess  we  said  that  "her  ladyship  deceived  her  guests  at  the 
top  of  the  grand  staircase"  ;  and  an  eminent  statesman  was 
made  to  say:  "On  these  allegations  about  rotten  ships,  I  must 
confess  that  I  also  am  very  septical."  Oh,  the  sad,  mad 
waggery  of  the  compositor's  "case" ! 

It  must  be  noted  with  regret  that  Mr.  Jennings  tells 
various  stories  that  hinge,  so  to  speak,  on  alcoholic 
refreshments.  He  appears  to  be  among  the  unre- 
generate : 

I  must  say  another  word  or  two  about  my  friend  Mr.  Tim- 
mins,  who  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  leading  lights  of 
the  town,  a  virtuoso,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  capital  after- 
dinner  speaker,  an  authority  on  Baskerville  the  printer,  and  a 
favorite  with  every  one.  He  was  "Sam"  always ;  like  Lord 
Dundreary's  brother,  he  "never  had  a  'uel."  Among  his  more 
casual  interests  was  one  in  Italian  wines,  then  being  introduced 
commercially  into  this  country.  Purely  out  of  spontaneous 
zeal,  and  not  with  any  expectation  of  personal  gain,  he  gave 
a  luncheon  to  make  their  merifs  more  widely  known,  and 
George  Augustus  Sala,  who  happened  to  be  staying  with  him 
at  the  time,  was  one  of  the  company  invited  to  pass  judg- 
ment. In  due  course  the  feast  progressed,  and  various  still 
wines  had  already  been  sampled,  with  much  smacking  of  lips, 
profoundly  authoritative  nods,  and  holding  up  of  glasses  to 
the  light.  Then  our  host,  pouring  out  o  sparkling  beverage 
from  a  fresh  bottle,  and  handing  it  to  Sala,  said:  "There, 
Sala,  taste  that,  it's  an  Asti  wine."  Sala  "nosed"  it, 
tasted  it,  swallowed  some  of  it,  and  replied:  "Yes.  it 
is  a  damned  nasty  wine."  Sala  would  have  his  joke.  Once 
when  he  was  in  America,  one  of  the  nouveaux  riches,  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  an  appreciative  column  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, invited  him  to  a  grand  banquet  at  which  every  pro- 
curable delicacy  in  or  out  of  season,  and  the  best  brands  of 
wine,  were  served  with  ostentatious  profusion.  Sala  did  not 
like  the  patronizing  manner  of  the  new  Midas,  still  less  did 
he  like  the  hints  given  to  him  all  through  the  meal  as  to  what 
he  should  write  about,  and  how  he  should  write  it.  Two  or 
three  weeks  later  his  usual  article  appeared  at  home.  It  was 
a  brightly-written  chat  about  politics,  books,  wit,  big-game 
shooting — anything,  in  fact,  that  had  caught  the  journalist's 
vagrant    fancy.      At   the   very   end    was   this    sentence :      "Mr. 

's    much-talked-of    banquet    took    place    on    the     15th. 

Everything  was  cold  except  the  ices." 


Mr,  Jennings  met  Bret  Harte  through  the  mediation 
of  Edg-ir  Pemberton,  and  he  describes  him  as  "a  very 
simple,  unpretentious,  and  altogether  charming  speci- 
men of  the  American  author" : 

I  was  very  much  attached  to  Edgar  Pemberton,  one  of  the 
dearest  men  I  ever  knew,  and  a  painstaking,  if  not  a  brilliant, 
litterateur.  But  he  once  nearly  severed  our  friendship.  He 
told  me  of  a  vegetarian  restaurant  then  recently  opened,  and 
begged  me  to  come  with  him  to  sample  its  dishes.  So  far  as 
my  recollection  goes,  we  had  a  rollicking  banquet  of  cabbage 
and  cold  milk.  I  was  very  ill  afterwards  with  acute  dyspepsia. 
I  could  hardly  breathe.  I  was  distended  and  in  insufferable 
pain,  but  managed  to  crawl  as  far  as  the  Queen's  Hotel. 
"Try  a  pint  of  champagne,"  Pemberton  said.  I  tried  a  pint 
of  champagne,  and  was  a  great  deal  worse.  I  thought  I  was 
dying;  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  horrible  sensation  of  being  a 
bottle  of  ginger-beer  on  the  point  of  bursting  I  might  even 
have  begun  to  repent  of  my  sins.  Fortunately,  a  doctor  known 
to  Pemberton  was  in  the  hotel,  and  he  instantly  prescribed 
half  a  tumberful  of  neat  brandy.  I  managed  to  get  it  down, 
and  in  a  few  minutes — heavenly  relief.  I  have  never  tried 
to  be  a  vegetarian  since.  The  diet  is,  I  believe,  an  excellent 
one — for  other  people.  I  have  heard  of  folks  who  became 
nonogenarians  on  raw  carrots  and  nuts.  I  prefer  not  to  be  a 
nonogenarian  on  the  terms.  A  tender,  juicy  point  steak,  or  a 
cut  from  a  well-hung  roast  leg  of  prc-sale  mutton  has  more 
attractions  for  me  than  a  whole  field  of  swedes  or  cabbages. 
Poor  Pemberton  was  very  repentant.  He  tried  his  best  a  few 
days  later  to  atone  by  standing  me  a  real  meal.  I  was  not  ill 
after  it,  and  I  forgave  him. 

Among  other  biographies  Mr.  Jennings  wrote  a  life 
of  Tennyson  and  he  sent  the  manuscript  to  Tennyson 
himself  for  revision.  Miss  Weld,  Tennyson's  private 
secretary,  supplied  some  additional  material,  and  these 
additions  were  seized  upon  by  critics  as  proofs  of  vio- 
lated confidences : 

I  did  not  adopt  one  alteration  that  was  most  certainly 
suggested  by  Lord  Tennyson  himself.  This  was  to  omit  the 
verses  he  wrote  in  Punch  in  reply  to  a  literary  attack  by  Bul- 
wer Lytton  (afterwards  Lord  Lytton).  Bulwer  had  produced 
a  metrical  satire  called  "The  New  Timon,"  in  which  he  con- 
temptuously referred  to  Tennyson  as  "Miss  Alfred,"  and 
bantered  him  on  his  "darling  rooms"  and  conceits  "out- 
Keatsing  Keats."  The  Laureate's  warmest  admirers  will  he 
constrained  to  admit  that  some  of  the  verses  of  his  earlv 
manhood  were  namby-pamhyish,  and  spoilt  by  a  studied  super- 
elegance  of  phrase.  But  there  was  no  need  to  pick  out  these 
blemishes  and  make  them   the   staple   of  unfriendly  comment. 

Bulwer,  however,  got  more  than  he  bargained  for.  "Mi?? 
Alfred"  hit  back  and  hit  mighty  hard.  The  reply  was  primed 
anonymously  in  Punch,  and  I  quote  two  or"  three  verses  of  it 
here  to  show  that  Tennyson  could  write  strong,  bitter  things 
as    well    as    sugary   ones — 

.     .     .    here   comes  the    New    (Timon). 

Regard    him,    a    familiar    face: 
I    thought    we  knew    him:    What,    it"?    you, 
The  padded  man  that  wears  the  stays. 


The  old  mark  of  rouge  upon  your  checks. 
You    prate  *~>t    Nature!  you   are  he 
That  spilt  his  life  about  the  cliques. 

A  Timon  you!     Nay,  nay,   for  shame: 

It  looks  too  arrogant  a  jest — 
The   fierce  old  man — to  take  his  name. 

You  bandbox.     Off,  and  let  him   rest. 

The  following  week  he  wrote  another  short  piece  excusing 
himself  for  having  allowed  his  feelings  to  be  ruffled  by  one  of 
the  "little  gods  of  rhyme." 

The  author's  early  connection  with  the  stage  gave 
him  a  certain  dramatic  affiliation  that  lasted  into  later 
years.  Among  the  actors  that  he  knew  was  Brandon 
Thomas: 

Brandon  Thomas,  who  long  afterwards  wrote  "Charley's 
Aunt,"  was  another  of  my  actor  friends.  When  I  first  made 
his  acquaintance  he  was  playing  minor  parts  with  the  Kendals, 
and  his  powers  of  characterization  were  already  conspicuous. 
We  became  good  friends,  and  he  occasionally  spent  a  Sunday 
at  Handsworth  Wood,  when  within  easy  reach  of  Birming- 
ham, and  entertained  us  with  his  dialect  recitations.  His 
name  reminds  me  of  a  singular  coincidence.  Mrs.  Bernard 
Beere  and  Charley  Brookfield,  then  on  tour,  were  lunching 
with  me  one  day.  and  Charley  told  this  story:  Brandon 
Thomas,  when  traveling  by  train,  was  accosted  by  a  fellow- 
passenger  who  said,  "Excuse  me.  sir,  but  are  you  the  Arch- 
deacon of  ?"     Brandon  disclaimed  the  honor.     "Sorry. 

sir;  if  you  had  been  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  speak  at  a 
meeting  we're  getting  up  to  encourage  the  reform  of  the 
Stage."  Brandon  was  still  more  emphatic  in  repudiating  arch- 
diaconal  dignity.  "Well,  all  I  can  say,  sir,  is  that  you're  the 
very  image  of  him:  in  face.  I  mean,  sir;  no  doubt  in  charac- 
ter you're  his  exact  opposite." 

Among  his  other  frailties  Mr.  Jennings  was  at  one 
time  a  collector  of  autographs,  and  therefore  well 
versed  in  the  strategems  in  general  use  for  the  winning 
of  the  coveted  signatures: 

I  never  knew  an  actor  or  an  actress  to  refuse,  even  when  a 
stamped  envelope  was  not  enclosed  for  a  reply.  Some 
notabilities  were  even  generous  enough  to  add  a  bit  of  their 
own.  or  some  one  else's,  wisdom.  Mark  Twain  said  on  his 
postcard,  "We  know  there  is  universal  suffrage,  we  believe 
there  is  a  hell.  The  question  is.  which  do  we  prefer?"  Victor 
Hugo  gave  a  French  proverb,  "Qui  donne  aux  pauvres  prete 
au  Dieu."  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  was  accommodating. 
but  artful.  He  wrote  his  signature  at  the  very  top  of  a  small 
piece  of  paper,  so  that  by  no  possibility  could  any  put  an 
I.  O.  LT.  over  it.  "Legal  precaution."  perhaps,  but  I  should 
call  it  an  ungenerous  lack  of  confidence.  When  I  had  got 
nearly  everybody  that  was  worth  getting,  and  a  great  many 
people  whose  fame  was  ephemeral  and  are  now  forgotten,  I 
became  tired  of  the  hobby,  and  turned  my  acquisitive  talents 
to  the  more  decorative  subjects  of  old  prints. 

A  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  company  promoter 
and  the  trials  of  a  city  editor.  The  company  promoters, 
we  are  told,  always  wore  heavy  astrakhan  collars  and 
cuffs  to  their  coats  and  tilted  their  hats  at  a  rakish 
angle.     One  wonders  why: 

There  was  one  of  these  company  promoters  whom  I  par- 
ticularly disliked,  because  he  invariably  treated  me  with  a 
contemptuous  hauteur,  such  as  the  Almighty,  as  some  one  has 
said,  would  not  have  employed  to  a  black-beetle.  One  day  I 
was  waiting  in  the  outer  office  of  Marks'  private  room,  and 
this  objectionable  person  was  also  waiting.  Presently  my 
name  was  called,  and  I  was  about  to  go  in  when  he  jumped 
in  front  of  me,  pushed  me  aside,  and  said:  "My  business  is 
more  important  than  yours.  You  wait  till  I've  finished." 
This  is  where  Marks  came  in  at  his  best.  Although  the  man 
was  spending  considerable  sums  in  advertising.  Marks  turned 
sharply  on  him,  and  said:  "Excuse  me,  nobody's  business  is 
more  important  than  Mr.  Jennings'.  You  sit  down  and  wait 
till  I  am  ready  to  see  you,  and  don't  ever  be  rude  to  any  of 
my  staff  again."  A  few  years  later  that  pompous,  fur-coated 
little  rogue  was  sent  to  prison  for  obtaining  money  by  fraud. 

It  would  be  possible  to  quote  at  much  greater  length 
from  a  thoroughly  entertaining  volume.  But  enough 
has  been  done  to  show  its  high  quality. 

Chestnuts  and  Small  Beer.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. ;  $6. 


What   profits   now  to   understand 
Tlie  merits  of  a  spotless  shirt- 

A    dapper    boot — a    little    hand- 
If    lialf   the    little   soul    '" 


You  talk  of  tinsel! 


dirt? 

Why.    wi     ! 


The  United  States  Fisheries  Bureau  is  going  fishing 
for  eels  south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  where  they  are  numer- 
ously found  in  autumn.  The  object  in  view  is  to  obtain 
definite  information  in  regard  to  their  spawning 
grounds.  Eels  do  not  breed  in  fresh  water.  All  of  the 
myriads  of  them  found  in  our  streams  and  lakes  were 
originally  hatched  in  the  sea.  They  are  by  origin  ma- 
rine fishes.  When  very  young  they  do  not  look  in  the 
least  like  the  eels  with  which  we  are  familiar.  They  are 
flat  and  ribbon-like.  This  is  a  larval  stage  of  develop- 
ment. When  they  have  assumed  adult  form  they  leave 
the  sea  and  rim  up  into  the  rivers.  When  big  enough 
to  breed  they  go  back  to  the  sea.  and  there  the  females 
lav  their  eggs.  Thus  the  cycle  of  their  lives  is  accom- 
plished. One  understands,  then,  why  there  were  no 
eels  in  Lake  Erie  until  they  were  planted  there.  They 
could  not  climb  over  the  Niagara  cataract.  Baby  eels 
were  caught  in  deep-sea  dredges  many  years  before 
they  were  recognized  as  eels,  their  appearance  being  so 
different.  Even  now  very  little  is  known  about  their 
spawning  grounds,  and  hence  the  contemplated  investi- 
gation. 

Mme.  Marie  Curie,  discoverer  of  radium,  now  visit- 
ing this  country,  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Social  Science  recently.  The 
award  was  made  because  of  the  great  benefit  of  her 
discovery  to  humanity. 

The  Tapanese  bury  their  dead  in  a  sitting  posture, 
following  a  custom  centuries  old.  This  is  done  to  save 
space.  Three  can  be  buried  in  the  space  of  one  Ameri- 
can grave. 

Compactness  and  quick  steaming  are  claii 
English  inventor  for  an  oil  fuel  boiler  in  whii 
concentric   cones    for   the    water   are   sel 
burner. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week- 
ending April  23,  1921,  were  $125,800,000;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $151,- 
400,000;  a  decrease  of  $25,600,000. 


The  principal  actual  business  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  that  of  dis- 
counting bills  for  member  banks,  fell  off  in 
the  week  ending  Friday,  April  22d,  total  bills 
on  hand  amounting  to  $4,022,000  less  than  at 
the  close  of  the  week  before.  Bills  bought  in 
the  open  market — acceptances — and  dis- 
counted bills  not  secured  by   government   ob- 
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ligations  were  little  changed,   but  bills   so   se- 
cured declined  over  $4,000,000. 

Total  earning  assets  similarly  were  $4,184,- 
000  lower  and  total  resources  $9,947,000.  To- 
tal gold  held  by  the  bank  lost  $1,398,000, 
chiefly  because  of  a  lowering  of  the  gold 
settlement  fund ;  total  gold  reserves  fell 
$1,830,000,   and  total  reserves   $1,812,000. 


The  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank  in 
its  April  monthly"  letter  has  the  following  to 
say   about   investments: 

"This  is  the  season  when  the  bond  market 
often  tends  to  work  higher.  The  public  has 
not  been  much  of  a  factor  in  the  stock  market 
for  several  months  past,  although  on  reactions 
there  has  been  good  public  buying  of  seasoned 
dividend-paying    stocks    and    other    securities. 


R.H.Moulton&Co. 


Specialising  in 


and  MUNICIPAL 

BOND 


American  National  Bank  Building 
San  Francisco,  California 


More  than  $300,000,000  will  have  t6  be  paid 
out  this  year  for  short-term  notes  and  similar 
obligations  marketed  many  months  ago.  The 
government  is  still  a  large  borrower  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  treasury  will  continue  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  money  market  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  railroads  will  have 
to  borrow  immense  sums  later  on  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  large  industrial  corporations 
will  ask  for  considerable  advances  before  the 
year  is  over.  Much  will  depend,  of  course, 
on  general  trade  conditions  and  the  ability  of 
the  country  to  recover  from  the  evils  of  war- 
time inflation.  At  prevailing  prices  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  high-grade  securities  of  the  true- 
and-tried    type    offer    the    most    attractive    in- 
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i-estment    opportunities    that    have    been    pro- 
dded at  this  season  for  many  years." 


The  French  branch  of  the  Rothschilds,  as- 
sociated with  the  Mirabeau  banking  interests 
of  Paris,  are  the  originators,  through  a 
Northern  California  syndicate,  including  Ste- 
phens &  Co.,  Girvin  &  Miller,  French-Ameri- 
can Bank,  Union  Trust  Company,  Bank  of 
Italy,  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons,  E.  S.  Tanner  & 
Co.  of  Oakland,  and  M.  T.  Barclay  of  the 
first  international  bond  issue  to  have  its  origin 
in  California  since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
war.  It  is  a  $1,000,000  8  per  cent,  issue  of 
serial  gold  debentures,  dated  March  1,  1921, 
of  the  Compagnie  du  Boleo,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  French  Rothschilds  and  Mira- 
beau  interests. 

Du  Bolco  has  operated  for  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  one  of  the  largest  copper  mines  in 
the  world  at  Santa  Rosalio,  Lower  California, 
Mexico.  The  purchasing  department,  main- 
tained in  San  Francisco,  for  the  year  1921 
has  contracted  for  $2,000,000  worth  of  Cali- 
fornia products  to   be  used   at  the   mine. 

The  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
is  trustee  for  the  issue,  which  are  redeem- 
able at  the  option  of  the  company  in  whole 
or  in  part  at  $102  and  accrued  interest.  This 
issue,  which  is  in  coupon  and  registered  de- 
benture form  of  $1000  denominations,  ma- 
tures in  $200,000  units  on  March  1,  1926  to 
1930,  and  is  figured  to  yield  $y2  per  cent. 


Vincent  Whitney,  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  re- 
cently announced  that  his  company  would 
place  on  the  local  market  on  Monday  an  issue 
of  $3,000,000  general  obligation  bonds  of  the 
province  of  British  Columbia.  Canada.  The 
bonds  are  dated  April  1,  1921,  and  will  ma- 
ture in  five  years.  They  are  priced  to  yield 
about   7l/2    per   cent. 

The  interest  and  principal  will  be  payable 
in  United  States  gold  coin  in  New  York. 


The  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  which  is  establishing  an  office  in  San 
Francisco  to  facilitate  the  company's  Pacific 
Coast  business,  celebrated  the  passing  of  its 
half-century  mark  with  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
President  A.  W.  Krech,  according  to  report 
from  New  York.  From  an  institution  of  au- 
thorized capital  of  $50,000  in  1871,  whose 
office  force  in  1902  numbered  only  twenty- 
three,  the  Equitable  Trust  now  has  1151  of- 
ficers and  employees  in  New  York  alone  and 
branches   all  over  the  world. 


The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company, 
Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.,  George  H.  Burr  &  Co., 
and  Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  are  among  those 
participating  in  an  offer  of  $230,000,000 
Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  joint  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Quincy  fifteen-year  con- 
vertible 6%  per  cent,  bonds,  price  96JA  and 
interest,  to  yield  6.87  per  cent.  The  C.  B.  & 
Q.  joint  49  bonds,  due  July  1,  1921,  accepted 
at  par  and  accrued  interest  in  payment.  These 
bonds  are  secured  by  $165,867,400  par  value 
of  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
stock  (97  per  cent,  of  the  total).  This  stock 
has  been  valued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  $292,000,000.  $33,000,000 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  fifteen-year 
non-callable    7    per    cent,    bonds.      $33,000,000 


Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  6  per  cent, 
bonds,   due   2047. 

Convertible  par  for  par: 

Great  Northern  Railway  Company  fifteen- 
year  non-callable  7  per  cent,  bonds.  Yield  to 
investor  if  converted  7.40  per  cent. 

Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  6  per 
cent,  bonds,  due  July  1,  2047.  Yield  to  in- 
vestor if  converted,  over  6  per  cent. 

We  are  advised  that  the  latter  issue  will  be 
legal  investment  for  savings  bank  and  trust 
funds  in  New  York,  Masaschusetts,  Connecti- 
cut,   and    California. 

Interest  requirements  this  issue,  $14,950,000 
annually.  Divndends  on  C.  B.  &  Q.  stock  (at 
8  per  cent.,  lowest  rate  paid  since  1907),  $13,- 
200,000.  Interest  on  bonds  collateraled 
brings  total  to  $17,490,000— $2,540,000  in  ex- 
cess of  requirements. 


Mitchum,  Tully  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco  are 
offering  to  investors  three  issues  of  strong 
telephone  bonds.  Each  of  these  is  command- 
ing favorable  attention  because  of  the  at- 
tractive features  of  the  securities.  They  are 
issues  of  the  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Southwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company. 

The  bonds  of  the  Northwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  are  first  mortgage  twenty-year 
7  per  cent,  bonds,  secured  by  a  first  mortgage 
on  the  property  of  the  company  in  Iowa. 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota,  in 
which  territory  it  serves  7,000,000  people. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsyl- 
vania issue  consists  of  twenty-five-year  first 
and  refunding  mortgage  7  per  cent,  sinking 
fund  gold  bonds,  secured  by  a  first  mortgage 
on  all  physical  property  of  the  company  in 
Pennsylvania,  except  plant  serving  Pittsburg 
and  certain  near-by  counties. 

The  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company 
operates  a  system  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Arkansas.  Texas,  Missouri,  and  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois,  serving  nearly  14.000,000 
people.  The  recent  issue  of  securities  are 
five-year  7  per  cent,  convertible  gold  notes. 

Each  of  the  systems  named  is  a  constituent 
part  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company.  The  first  issue  is  priced,  at 
market,  about  99J4.  yielding  7.05  per  cent. ; 
the  second  is  priced  at  market,  at  about  104, 
yielding  6.65  per  cent. ;  and  the  third  is 
priced  at  9Sl/2  and  interest,  to  yield  over  8 
per   cent. 

These  high-grade  telephone  bonds  are  being 
featured  by  Mitchum,  Tully  &  Co.,  American 
National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco,  the 
Pacific  Coast  correspondents  for  Kidder,  Pea- 
body  &  Co.  of  Boston  and  New  York. 


Commencing  May  2d  the  23-knot  super- 
express  steamships  Yale  and  Harvard  will  re- 
sume the  run  between  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  under  the  flag  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Steamship    Company. 

Soon  after  the  entry  of  America  into  the 
great  world  war  the  United  States  Navy, 
recognizing  the  superiority  of  these  magnifi- 
cent ships  in  speed,  seaworthiness,  and  com. 
modious  quarters,  commandeered  them  for 
service  across  the  English  Channel,  carrying 
troops  and  wounded  soldiers.  They  completed 
nearly  200  voyages,  carrying  as  many  as  2500 
persons   per  trip — in   all   some   400,000 — with- 


Good  bonds  are  bargains 

Ordinarily  commodity  prices  move  in  a  long  swing  upward 
or  downward.  And  the  price  of  bonds  moves  inversely  with 
commodity  prices. 

Since  last  summer  the  decline  in  commodity  prices  has  been 
drastic  and  rapid.  Bond  prices  have  not  as  yet  risen  in  the 
same  proportion.  Good,  sound  bonds  today  are  the  greatest 
bargains  that  the  man  with  money  can  get.  He  is  fortunate, 
indeed,  if  he  is  in  position  to  takf  advantage  of  this  exceptional 
opportunity. 

You  gain  in  two  ways  by  buying  bonds  now.  First,  you  can 
get  an  unusually  high  rate  of  income.  Second,  you  are  prac- 
tically assured  of  a  substantial  increase  in  the  price  of  bonds 
purchased  now. 

If  you  have  five  hundred  dollars  or  more  to  invest,  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  show  you  why  you  should  buy  good  bonds 
now.  Let  us  send  you  "Investment  Opportunities  of  Today," 
describing  your  opportunities.  Call  at  our  office  if  you  can. 
If  you  can't  call,  write  or  phone. 

Blyth,  Witter.  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND  OFFICE:  Eastern  Building,  13th  and  Broadway 

NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND  SEATTLE 
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out  accident  or  interruption.  Their  perform- 
ance was  so  remarkable  that  they  were  cited 
for  valuable  service  and  now  carry  the  gold 
Chevrons  of  Honor  on  their  funnels. 

Immediately  after  release  from  war  duty 
they  were  purchased  by  the  present  owners 
and  are  being  entirely  rebuilt.  When  com- 
pleted they  will  be  the  very  last  word  in  pas- 
senger service,  with  many  new  and  attractive 
features  not  found  on  any  coastwise  vessel 

The  Yale  and  Harvard  are  sister  ships,  built 
especially  for  express  service,  with  many  new 
and  attractive  features  not  found  on  any 
coastwise  vessel.  The  running  time — eighteen 
hours — between  Los  Angelse  and  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  almost  as  fast  as  that  of  the 
limited  passenger  trains,  the  average  speed 
of  these  ships  being  twenty-three  knots  per 
hour.  This  will  enable  the  business  man  to 
leave  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  in  the 
afternoon,    enjoy    a    wonderful    dinner,    a    re- 


The  bond  market  now  offers  in- 
vestors a  choice  of  many  new  and 
very  attractive  issues.  Our  Circular 
C-55  describes  several.  Writeforit. 

WuNTere.DuuN  &  Co. 

INVESTMENT   SECURITIES 

THE  SECOND  FLOOR— 
256  MONTGOMERY   ST. 

Loi  Angeles  Ca_       Pmnrlftrn  Oakland 

Pasadena       Jan      rrailClSCO       San  DieE0 


freshing  sleep,  an  appetizing  breakfast,  and 
keep  a  forenoon  engagement.  Meals  and  berth 
will  be  included  in  the  fare.  The  table  will 
be  the  best  that  money  and  skill  can  provide. 
Mr.  Al  Levy,  one  of  the  best-known  caterers 
in  the  West,  will  have  personal  charge  of  this 
department.  Only  the  finest  meats,  the 
choicest  foods,  and  the  season's  delicacies, 
prepared  by  chefs  of  international  reputation, 
and  served  by  experienced  and  obliging  stew- 
ards, will  be  tendered.  The  menu  will  be  so 
varied  as  to  satisfy  the  most  discriminating 
diner. 

The  staterooms  are  constructed  throughout 
to  insure  comfort  to  passengers  and  give  the 
greatest  roominess.  Staterooms  contain  two 
berths,  and  in  addiiton  to  the  many  regular 
staterooms  there  are  on  "B"  deck,  twenty-two 
de  luxe  rooms  each  with  twin  beds,  private 
shower  bath,  and  toilet.  No  expense  or  in- 
genuity has  been  spared  to  bring  these  de 
luxe  staterooms  to  the  highest  standard  of 
luxury  and  comfort.  All  accommodations  are 
strictly    first    class,    and    unlike    many    other 
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Home  Long  Distance  (S.  F.)  5s..  — 1932 

City  Electric  5s 1937 
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Sacramento  Valley  Power  6s 1929 
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The  response  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  to  increasing 
demands  for  service  is  evidence  of  the 
soundness  of  its  Associated   Companies 
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The  Twenty-Five  Year  First  and  Refunding  Mortage 
Sinking  Fund  Gold  Bonds  of  the  BELL  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  are  telephone  bonds 
of  the  highest  grade.  They  are  secured  by  a  first  mortgage 
on  all  physical  property  of  the  company  in  Pennsylvania,  ex- 
cept plant  serving  Pittsburg  and  certain  near-by  counties. 

A  sinking  fund  of  $410,000  annually,  commencing  April  1, 
1 92 1 ,  should  retire  the  entire  issue  by  maturity.  Net  earn- 
ings, after  depreciation  and  taxes,  for  the  last  seven  years  have 
averaged  $5,056,000.  The  total  debt,  including  this  issue,  is 
under  $35,000,000,  against  a  book  cost  of  over  $1 00,000,000. 

Price,  at  market,  about  104,  yielding  6.65% 
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grade  crossings,  especially  in  the  larger  cities, 
for  block  signaling  and  other  safety  ap- 
pliances, and  the  requisite  general  strength- 
ening and  improvement  of  existing  properties, 
expenditures  are  called  for  aggregating  from 
$700,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  each  year  for 
a  series  of  years  to  come. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  never-ceasing  de- 
mand in  the  United  States  for  more  and  bet- 
ter railway  services,  and  unless  this  demand 
is  to  remain  unsatisfied  the  railway  manage- 
ments must  find  some  way  to  attract  to  the 
railway  industry  an  uninterrupted  and  steadily 
augmenting  flow  of  new  capital. 

The    sole    means    available    to    obtain    from 


coastwise  steamship  companies,  this  line  will 
handle  no  second  class  or  steerage  passengers. 

Officers  and  crew  will  be  of  the  highest  type, 
selected  for  their  efficiency  and  painstaking 
courtesy.  Competent  stewardesses  will  be  on 
duty  to  assist  the  ladies  and  children. 

Dancing  may  be  indulged  in  every  evening 
in  the  ballroom.  Music  will  be  furnished  by 
an  orchestra  of  skilled  musicians  regularly  as- 
signed to  each  vessel. 


Mr.  H.  Charles  Capps,  formerly  of  the 
Seattle  office  of  Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  and  is  now  acting  sales  man- 
ager for  the  San  Francisco  office  of  this  com- 
pany.   

(Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn  explains  that  his  article 
on  "The  Market  of  American  Railroad  Se- 
curities" which  appears  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  Forum  was  written  shortly  before  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war.  The  then  antici- 
pated occasion  for  publishing  it  did  not  arise. 
It  is  now  published  exactly  as  it  was  written 
at  that  time.  The  financial  developments 
brought  about  by  that  war  only  emphasize  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  services  which 
bankers  are  qualified  to  render.  The  eco- 
nomic changes  resulting  from  the  war  do  not 


call  for  any  modification  except  only  in  re1 
spect  to  the  placing  of  American  railroad 
issues  in  Europe,  inasmuch  as  such  transac- 
tions will  be  impracticable  for  the  time  being 

and  doubtless  for  some  years  to  come.) 

A  condition  of  controlling  force  in  every 
public  service  industry  and  having  particu- 
larly important  consequences  in  connection 
with  American  railways,  is  the  persistent  ne- 
cessity for  extensions  and  improvements  that 
constantly  require  the  investment  of  addi- 
tional capital. 

Some  measure  of  the  extent  of  this  con- 
tinuing absorption  of  capital  is  supplied  by 
the  records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  show  that  between  July  1. 
1907,  and  the  same  date  in  1912  the  railways 
reporting  to  the  commission  found  it  neces- 
sary to  add  the  immense  sum  of  $2,823,220,- 
561  in  cash  to  the  actual  cost  of  their  facili- 
ties. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  several  high  au- 
thorities that  in  order  to  meet  with  any  de- 
gree of  adequacy  the  requirements  of  the 
situation  for  new  construction,  for  additional 
main  tracks,  sidings,  and  yards,  for  equipment 
and    terminal     facilities,     for    elimination    of 
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investors  the  additional  capital  neecssary  to 
meet  this  constant  pressure  for  extensions 
and  improvements  is  the  sale  of  shares  or 
stock,  mortgage  bonds,  or  other  securities. 
In  addition,  a  large  volume  of  securities  must 
be  distributed  annually  in  order  to  refund  ma- 
turing obligations.  For  this  reason  the  deter- 
mination of  the  best  method  of  disposing  of 
the  securities  required  to  obtain  new  capital 
constitutes  a  problem  which  every  railway 
management  must  do  its  best  to  solve. 

The  prime  necessities  of  a  satisfactory 
method  are  (1)  that  the  capital  requirements 
of  a  programme  covering  a  considerable 
period  and  requiring  a  considerable  total  out- 
lav  may  be  provided  for  in  advance  and  with 
certainty,  and  (2)  that  the  price  obtained  for 
railroad  securities  shall  be  as  high  as  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant. 

It  is  obvious  that  neither  of  these  con- 
ditions can  be  met  by  any  method  that  does 
not  commend  the  investment  as  strongly  as 
the  facts  justify  to  the  largest  possible  num- 
ber of  potential  investors. 

Three  methods  of  marketing  railway  securi- 
ties may  be  considered.  These  are  (a)  public 
offerings,  calling  for  bids,  (bl  offerings  to 
shareholders  at  a  fixed  price,  (c)  by  negotia- 
tion with  investment  bankers. 

These  methods  will  be  examined  and  their 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  (if 
any),  as  may  appear,  discussed. 

As  a  rule  railroad  companies  of  the  United 
States,  like  those  of  other  countries,  market 
their  securities  by  selling  them  either  to  or 
through  bankers.  Even  in  cases  where  se- 
curities are  offered  for  pro  rata  subscription 
to  a  corporation's  stockholders  it  is  customary 
for  the  corporation  to  protect  itself  by  ar- 
ranging with  bankers  to  underwrite,  or  to 
form  a  group  to  underwrite,  their  sale,  that 
is  to  agree  to  purchase  such  of  the  securities 
as  are  not  taken  by  the  stockholders. 

The  cases  in  which  railroad  companies  have 
successfully  sold  their  securities  direct  to  the 
investor  are  exceedingly   rare. 

Most  of  the  important  railroad  companies 
make  a  practice  of  dealing  with  a  particular 
banking  house  or  a  particular  group  of 
bankers  in  marketing  securities.  This  rela- 
tionship rarely  exists  on  formal  contract.  The 
cases  in  which  a  railroad  company  formally 
appoints  a  banking  firm  its  fiscal  agent  or 
hanker  are  few.  As  a  rule  the  relationship 
is  informal  and  tacit. 

A  railroad  company  gradually  comes  to 
recognize  a  particular  banking  house  as  its 
banker  so  that  in  case  it  has  securities  to  be 
sold  or  underwritten  it  naturally  looks  to  that 
banking  house  to  take  charge  of  the  business, 
especially  in  large  issues  of  securities. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  rarely 
can  be  a  standing  agreement  or  understanding 
as  to  the  prices  and  terms  upon  which  a 
banker  will  purchase  or  underwrite  securities 
for  a  railroad  company  whose  business  he 
regularly  handles.  Usually  the  prices  at 
which  securities  can  be  sold  or  underwritten 
depend  too  much  upon  time  and  circum- 
stances to  render  any  such  understanding 
practicable. 

Therefore  the  relationship  between  a  rail- 
road company  and  its  banker  is  of  the  most 
indefinite  character.  The  existence  of  such 
a  relationship  means,  not  only  that  when  the 
railroad  has  securities  to  be  sold  or  under- 
written,   it   first   goes   to    its   banker    and    en- 


deavors to  negotiate  an  arrangement,  but  it 
means  that  the  railroad  has  at  its  disposal 
continuously  the  services,  skill,  standing,  ex- 
perience, advice,  and  financial  potency  of  the 
banker. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


Carsteus  &  Earlcs,  Inc.,  head  a  syndicate, 
I  including  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.,  Inc..  John  E. 
■  Price  Sz  Co.  of  Seattle,  Seattle  National  Bank, 
I  and  Ferris  &  Hardgrove  of  Spokane,  ottering 

$3,000,000  6  per  cent,  five-year  gold  bonds  of 
!  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  dated 
I  April  25,  1921.     They  are  priced  at  93.84  and- 

to  yield  l1/-   per  cent. 


That  the  financial  and  commercial  markets, 
thoubh  disturbed  and  unsettled  by  disquieting 
developments  from  time  to  time — a  feature 
which  is  likely  to  recur  upon  occasions  for 
some  time  to  come — are  working  slowly  to- 
wards improvement  can  not  be  doubted  by  any 
one  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  trade  re- 
action and  recovery.  This  does  not  imply 
that  the  reaction  may  not  proceed  farther, 
in  certain  special  lines,  and  in  all  likelihood 
such  will  be  the  result  of  a  further  reduction 
in  the  production  costs  of  iron  and  steel, 
without  which,  of  course — now  that  the  en- 
tire psychology  of  the  situation  has  changed 
— there  can  be  no  sustained  revival.  But  the 
decline  in  commodities  and  manufactured 
wares  has  proceeded  very  far  in  most  in- 
stances, and  farther  than  it  should  have  gone 
in  some  cases — the  pendulum  always  swings 
too  far,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
the  other — and  no  one  can  doubt  but  a  slow 
absorption,  which  has  been  taking  up  the 
slack,  has  been  in  progress  all  the  while. 

If  the  purchasing  and  consuming  power  of 
the  country  has  been  materially  reduced  by 
the  heavy  losses  which  have  fallen  upon  the 
agricultural  classes  through  the  decline  in 
cereals,  cotton,  and  live  stock,  and  upon  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  through  the 
shrinkage  in  inventories  and  the  burdensome 
taxes,  and  upon  the  wage-workers,  through 
unemployment  short-time  operations,  and  the 
like,  sight  should  not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that 
production  also  has  been  reduced  by  the  total 
or  partial  closing  down  of  plants  and  the  cur- 
tailment of  output.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
community,  even  though  compelled  to  econo- 
mize, must  be  fed  and  clothed  and  housed, 
and  as  a  result  the  accumulations  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  merchandise  are  steadily,  if  slowly, 
diminishing,  and  the  way  is  being  prepared 
for  an  industrial  awakening.  It  is  not  an 
ideal  situation  either  for  the  producer  or  for 
the  consumer,  but  a  very  slow  and  painful 
process,  and  the  strain  may  become  too  great 
for  some  to  withstand.  The  markets  are 
applying,  however,  the  only  remedy  known  for 
over-production  and  over-trading,  and  they 
are  progressing  steadily  toward  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  an  equilibrium. — Harper's  Maga- 
zine. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  so-called  Norwegian  sardine  is  not  a 
sardine  at  all,  but  is  a  sprat,  and  is  called 
brisling  in  Norway.  For  the  American  trade 
the  designation  sardine  is  still  used  and  the 
cans  are  so   labeled. 


We  spend  $200,000,000  more  for  cigarettes 
than  for  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  in 
the  United  States. 
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A  Disciple  of  James. 

Being  somewhat  cryptic  in  style  prevents 
Ethel  Sidgwick  from  attaining  to  the  status  of 
the  widely-known  novelist.  But  she  is  a 
woman  of  talent,  and  those  who  enjoy  delving, 
and  like  the  individuality  of  her  style,  will 
be  apt  to  read  each  novel  by  her  as  it  comes 
out.  Her  latest  is  "Madam,"  a  story  which, 
like  "Jimsie" — written  during-  war-times — 
seems  to  have  a  thicker  mist  than  usual  of 
the  author's  stylistic   obscurities. 

That  they  are  wilful  and  an  affectation  are 
charged  by  those  of  her  readers  that  fall  off 
discouraged.  Wilful?  Xo.  Intentional?  Yes. 
For  Ethel  Sidgwick  aspires  to  paint,  as  does 
Henry  James,  those  fine  shades  in  social  inter- 
course of  which  life  is  full.  Also,  she  wishes 
the  situations  and  states  of  mind  of  her  char- 
acter slowly  to  unfold  to  her  reader's  percep- 
tions,  as  they  do  in  life. 

''Madam"  is  devoted  to  the  revelation  of 
the  character  of  "Mousie."  a  youth  of  the 
lower  classes,  of  complex  nature  and  erratic 
impulses,  but  who  is  fundamentally  fine.  He 
is  not,  however,  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
characters  to  whose  gradual  unfolding  this 
novelist  has  hitherto  devoted  herself:  or, 
rather,  to  a  depiction  of  the  reactions  they 
excite   in   others. 

Henrv,  the  young  heir  of  the  estate,  fa- 
miliar in  his  boyhood  to  Mousie  and  his  hero 
brother,  lost  in  the  war.  is  a  most  pleasant 
creation  around  whom  the  affections  of  the 
attentive  readers  of  '"Madam"  will  be  most 
apt  to  cling. 

Seeking  to  analyze  the  aims  of  this  author, 
we  conclude  that  she  wishes  to  show  that 
characters  yield  a  series  of  fugitive  impres- 
sions out  of  which  the  ohserver  slowly  pieces 
her  corrected  conclusions. 

Mad\m.  By  Ethel  Sidgwick.  Boston:  Small. 
Mavnard   &  Co. 


Jews  in  the  Ukraine. 

"The  pogrom  in  Korosten  began  with  rob- 
beries and  murders  of  the  Jews  at  the  station. 
Afterwards  the  pogrom  spread  through  the 
town.  The  houses  which  chanced  to  be  near- 
est to  the  Podolsky  station  suffered  most.  In 
one  household,  consisting  of  nine  people,  the 
pogromists  manifested  exceptional  barbarity. 
.  .  .  Since  the  young  women  showed  super- 
human resistance,  they  were  'all  mutilated  and 
mangled.  Even  now  they  are  still  suffering, 
with  broken  arms.  They  killed  the  old  grand- 
mother, who  tried  to  protect  her  grand- 
daughters, after  first  tearing  out  her  tongue 
and  cutting  off  her  nose.  In  this  house  they 
also  killed  two  men  and  a  little  girl.  The 
other  members  of  the  family  were  mutilated. 
One  man  died  later  of  the  wounds  he  re- 
ceived.    The  house  was  plundered." 

The  above  is  extracted  almost  at  random 
from  "The  Slaughter  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Ukraine  in  1919,"  by  Elias  Heifetz,  J.  V.  D. 
It  contains  over  four  hundred  pages.  It  is  a 
record  of  bestial  outrage  almost  without  a 
parallel.  It  represents  what  is  called  anti- 
Semitism.  If  its  representatives  in  more 
civilized  countries  use  more  polite  weapons 
and  more  polite  methods  it  is  only  because  a 
film  of  convention  stands  between  them  and 
the  unashamed  pogromism  of  the  Ukraine. 
The  book  is  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Henry  Ford. 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Tews  in  the  Ukraine 
ix   1919.     By  Elias  Heifetz.  J.  V.   D.     New  York: 

Thomas    Seltzer;    ?2. 


A  Last  Diary. 
Barbellion's  first  book  was  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  H.  G.  Wells,  but  its  author- 
ship was  denied.  Xow  we  know  that  its  au- 
thor was  Bruce  Frederick  Cummings  and  that 
it  was  actually  the  autobiography  that  it  pro- 
fesses to  be,  the  story  of  a  paralytic  who 
writes  of  himself  with  a  certain  dreadful  de- 
tachment, painting  the  picture  of  a  living  man 
in  a  dead  body.  Barbellion  was  an  artist  and 
a  scientist,  a  man  of  intense  feeling  wnth  a 
passion  for  life  and  beauty  and  an  extraordi- 
nary power  of  self-expression.  It  is  a  grip- 
ping book,  absolutely  sincere,  the  story"  of  a 
gallant  struggle  between  the  spirit  and  the 
flesh.  Xow  comes  this  other  volume,  which 
continues  the  story  to  within  six  months  of 
the  authors  death.  Such  books  have  never 
been  written  before,  nor  such  a  glimpse  given 
of  incomprehensible  tragedy  3nd  of  the  forti- 
tude that   conquers  it. 

A  Last  Diary.     By  \Y.  X.  P.  Barbellion.     Xew 
York:    George   H.    Doran    Company:    $2. 


C  ran  ford. 
"The  King's  Treasuries  of  Literature," 
those  handy  little  volumes  that,  collectively, 
cover  such  a  wTide  range,  include  "Cranford." 
which  has  just  come  out.  Too  familiar  to 
the  majority  of  readers  to  require  a  review, 
it  is  worth  while  to  offer  a  twentieth-century 
comment  on  the  perfection  of  the  early  Vic- 
torian atmosphere,  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
Mrs.  Gaskell  etched  her  pictures  of  those 
kindly,  narrow,  self-satisfied  spinsters  and 
spinsterish  widows  that  made  up  the  genteel 
society  of  Cranford,  and  were  so  pathetically 
unaware   of  their  intrinsic  uselessness. 

Craxford.     Bv  Mrs.  Gaskell.     New  York:  E.  P. 
Button   &  Co. 
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BOOK  SELLERS    ::    RARE  EDITIONS 

Libraries  Bought  and  Sold 

358  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

Opposite  Union  Square 


A  Notable  Series. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  just  published  a 
new  installment,  the  second,  of  their  notable 
new  series.  "The  King's  Treasuries  of  Litera- 
ture," of  which  the  general  editor  is  Sir  Ar- 
thur T.  Quiller-Couch — a  name  that  in  itself 
warrants  the  excellence  and  the  permanent 
value  of  even,-  volume  in  the  collection.  Al- 
though intended  primarily  for  the  use  of 
young  people,  for  both  school  work  and  home 
reading,  and  purposing  to  give  to  them  a 
service  similar  to  that  which  Everyman's  Li- 
brary has  for  years  been  offering  to  their 
elders,  the  series  will  appeal  just  as  much  to 
adults.  For  it  comprises  the  choicest  works 
of  literature  in  the  English  language,  both 
modern  and  ancient,  together  with  some  trans- 
lations of  the  classics  of  other  tongues.  The 
volumes  are  small,  only  about  four  by  five 
inches,  and  running  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred pages  each,  of  a  size  held  easily  in  the 
hand  and  ready  to  be  tucked  without  trouble 
into  pocket  or  bag.  And  also  they  will  stand 
much  use,  being  well  bound  in  strong  dark 
green  or  dark  red  linen.  The  first  install- 
ment, which  appeared  last  fall,  contained 
twenty-one  volumes.  The  new  one  adds 
twenty  more  titles  to  the  list,  including 
Coleridge's  "The  Ancient  Mariner,"  illustrated 
with  eight  full-page  plates  from  the  famous 
drawings  made  nearly  ninety  years  ago  by  the 
Scotch  artist.  David  Scott,  for  the  illustration 
of  the  poem :  "London  in  Literature,"  a  re- 
markable collection  of  extracts  dealing  with 
parts  or  phases  of  London  from  the  literature 
of  several  centuries ;  Longfellow's  "The  Song 
of  Hiawatha" ;  Ruskin's  "Unto  This  Last" : 
Mrs.  GaskelFs  "Cranford" :  Mrs.  E  wing's 
"Jackanapes  and  the  Story  of  a  Short  Life"  : 
Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  shorn  of  some 
of  its  cumbersome  and,  to  this  age,  uninterest- 
ing excursions  into  Puritan  theology ;  Hardy's 
"Under  the  Greenwood  Tree" ;  "Selections" 
from  the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
and  Burns,  a  volume  of  each :  "Stories." 
from  English  history  and  another  volume 
from  Le  Morte  D' Arthur :  two  volumes  by 
Dickens,  one  of  short  stones,  "The  "Wreck  of 
the  Golden  Mary*."  and  the  other  "The 
Christmas  Carol";  Lamb's  "Essays";  Macau- 
lay's  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome" :  two  volumes 
of  Shakespeare's  plays.  "Coriolanus"  and 
"Julius  Caesar."  Each  volume  of  the  series 
carries  a  frontispiece  portrait  and  enough  of 
biographical,  historical  and  explanatory"  com- 
ment to  create  the  necessary  background  for 
its  contents.  And,  finally,  not  the  least  of  the 
attractions  of  the  series  is  its  low  price,  the 
volumes  being  sold  at  the  uniform  price  of 
70  cents  each. 


The  Dominion  of  Xew  Zealand  has  bought 
land  and  houses  for  its  returned  soldiers,  lent 
them  money  for  the  purchase  of  farming  ma- 
terials, stock,  tools,  and  furniture,  provided 
training  for  the  unskilled  and  helped  in  many 
other  wavs. 


While  drilling  for  oil  near  San  Antonio 
drillers  discovered  a  thick  bed  of  phosphate 
of  high  commercial  value. 


April  30,  1921. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Wooden  Crosses. 
There  have  been  many  attempts  to  make 
war  unpopular  by  descriptions  of  what  war 
actually  is.  But  then  war  is  so  many  things. 
We  may  suspect  that  war  is  whatever  we  take 
into  it  by  way  of  mental  equipment.  And  so 
some  have  tried  to  make  war  unpopular  for 
its  red  horrors.  And  others  have  tried  to  make 
,  war  unpopular  by  its  dullness  and  its  sordid 
monotonies. 

Roland -Dorgelas  may  be  classed  among  the 

latter,    although   not   entirely   so.      He   had   to 

i  remind  himself  constantly  that  this  was  war, 

disgusting  rather  than   dreadful,    an   affair   of 

|  staleness  and   stench   and  weariness,   a  desert 

',  of  dead  men  who  had  been  killed  by  invisible 

men. 

The  French  writer  is  unsurpassed  in  his  de- 

;  scriptions   of  war.      Writers   of  other  nations 

'  tell  us  what  men  did,   but  the  French  writer 

I  tells  us  what  they  thought.     They  give  us   a 

panorama    of   states    of   mind    and   the    actual 

,  events  are  in  the  background  rather  than  the 

'  foreground.      None   the   less   there   are   events 

in    plenty    here,    and    among    them    the    little 

I  events  that  etch  themselves  into  the  mind   as 

with    acids.      The    author    won    the    "Femina" 

prize    for   this  book,    but   the   French   govern- 

i  ment  would  not  allow  it  to  be  published  until 

I  the  end  of  the  war.     No  wonder. 

Wooden    Crosses.      By    Roland    Dorgelas.      New 
.  York:   G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons. 


Th«  Voice  of  the  Negro. 

The  negro  press  of  America  now  consists 
of  two  dailies,  twelve  magazines,  and  over 
three  hundred  weeklies.  Here  we  find  an  ex- 
pression of  the  mind  of  the  negro,  and  it  is 
to  be  found  nowhere  else. 

To  overlook  the  portent  displayed  to  us  by 
the  industry  of  Professor  Robert  T.  Kerlin 
would  be  an  act  of  insanity.  Professor  Ker- 
lin has  not  made  a  plea  nor  written  a  book. 
He  gives  us  a  compilation  from  this  colored 
press  in  order  to  show  us  what  the  negro  is 
thinking  and  what  he  is  saying.  It  is  not  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  nothing  so  disquieting 
has  been  published  in  America  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  usual  "topics  of  the  day" 
sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with 
this.  The  picture  of  resentment,  of  indigna- 
tion, sometimes  of  ferocity,  is  staggering  in 
its  dimension  and  intensity.  There  have  been 
other  books,  books  of  sinister  import,  on  the 
awakening  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Here  we  are 
reminded  of  the  operations  of  a  certain 
racial  telepathy  which  has  affected  the  Ameri- 
can negro  and  which  suddenly  looms  up  as 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  problems  of 
the  national  life. 

The  Voice  of  the  Negro.  By  Robert  T.  Ker- 
lin.    New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   §2.50. 


Growth  of  the  Soil. 
The  profound  simplicity  of  "Growth  of  the 
Soil"  seems  to  be  a  quality  of  the  fiction 
written  in  those  parts  of  continental  Europe 
known  to  be  of  Scandinavian  influence.  It 
is  a  striking  fact  that  the  literature  of  the 
I  British  Isles  is  exempt  from  this  Scandi- 
navian quality  of  naivete — which  is  an  out- 
standing feature  of  modern  Russian,  Polish, 
Teutonic,  northern  French,  and  Scandinavian 
literature.  In  fact  the  average  reader  of 
either  English  or  Latin  tradition  is  apt  to 
find  such  a  book  as  "Growth  of  the  Soil" 
rather  flat  in  taste  and  coarse  in  texture.  It 
has  not  got  the  qualities  we  demand  in  a 
novel.  If  we  read  for  relaxation  our  sophisti- 
cated taste  demands  something  more  amusing; 
and  if  for  meditation  or  study  something,  we 
confers,  less  superficial.  For  all  the  mar- 
velous verisimilitude  of  "Growth  of  the  Soil," 
its  entire  motif  could  be  expressed  as  briefly 
as  when  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  in  the  Tory's 
speech  of  "A  Modern  Symposium,"  estimated 
the  value  to  society  and  the  state  of  ".  .  .  fel- 
lows who  grow  like  vegetables,  and,  without 
knowing  how.  put  on  sense  as  they  put  on 
flesh  by  an  unconscious  process  of  assimila- 
tion." 


SUC  CESS    IN    LIFE 

AS  TAUGHT  BY 

Prof.  LINCH,  M.  P. 

FREE    LECTURE-LESSON 

Thursdays  and  Sundays  at  8  p.m. 
414  MASON  ST.    :    ST.  FRANCIS  HaLL 

Native  Sons  BuildiDg 


The  foregoing  comment  is  not  a  deprecia- 
tion of  "Growth  of  the  Soil,"  which  is  a 
virile  piece  of  work,  well  done.  It  is  merely 
a  distinction.  In  art,  perhaps  more  than  in 
any  other  phase  of  civilization,  tradition  is  a 
dominant  factor.  It  is  tradition  that  molds 
our  likes  and  dislikes,  though  our  admirations 
may  be  the  result  of  cultivation.  We  can  ap- 
preciate, for  instance,  the  marvelous  art  of 
Chinese  carving,  and  yet  fill  our  own  cabinets 
with  Sevres  and  intaglios.  By  the  same 
token,  the  Scandinavian,  to  whom  "Growth  of 
the  Soil"  is  rich  with  racial  feeling — it  has, 
indeed,  the  epic  quality  of  folk  literature — 
would  regard  the  euphemisms  of  a  Meredith 
as  a  curiosity,  if  not  as  actual  insincerity. 

Well  and  good  !  An  art  that  is  worthy  of 
the  name  is  an  expression  of  racial  genius. 
Let  us  leave  to  the  natural  and  naive  Scandi- 
navian his  candor  of  petty  detail.  But  let  us 
not  urge  our  own  writers  to  emulate  him. 
Imitation,  though  a  very  real  form  of  flat- 
tery', is  not  a  genuine  form  of  art.  When  we 
ourselves  live  as  close  to  nature  as  the  folk 
of  Sellenraa  will  be  time  enough  for  English 
literature  of  such  brutal  simplicity.  Mean- 
while the  art  of  a  Knut  Hamsun  should  serve 
as  a  valuable  corrective  to  our  tendency  to  re- 
duce the  writing  of  novels  to  an  exact  me- 
chanical   science. — R.   G. 

Growth  of  the  Soil.  By  Knut  Hamsun. 
Translated  by  W.  W.  Worster.  New  York:  Al- 
fred   A.    Knopf. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
A  good  story  of  adventure  for  girls  is 
"Treasure  Mountain."  by  Edna  Turpin  f  Cen- 
tury Company).  The  heroine  is  fifteen  years 
old  and  there  is  a  treasure  cave  and  all  sorts 
of  delightful  incidents,  including  a  ghost. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  new  volume  of  essays  by  Samuel  Mc- 
Chord  Crothers,  good  examples  of  that  au- 
thor's placid  and  humorous  style.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Dame  School  of  Experience"  and 
the  price  is  $2. 

"Invalid  Europe."  by  Alfred  F.  Scligsberg 
(Boni  &  Liveright;  $1-75),  is  described  as 
"some  impressions  of  recent  travel."  The 
author  spent  two  months  in  Europe  since  the 
war  and  he  now  gives  us  a  sketch  of  his  ob- 
servation.    It  is  readable,  but  superficial. 

James  Oliver  Curwood  has  charmed  us 
often  by  his  animal  stories.  Now  he  charms 
us  equally  with  his  conceptions  of  the  uni- 
versality and  the  unity  of  life.  In  his  "God's 
Country,"  just  published  by  the  Cosmopolitan 
Book  Corporation,  he  uses  his  experience  with 
animals  to  explain  a  philosophy  easy  enough 
for  all  to  understand  and  so  ethical  as  to  be 
sufficient  in  itself  as  a  rule  of  conduct. 

"A  Religion  for  the  New  Day,"  by  Charles 
F.  Dole  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  $2),  is  a  sane 
and  helpful  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  None  the  less  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  such  writers  either  to  steer  clear  of 
current  politics  altogether  or  to  refrain  from 
labeling  their  own  particular  views  as  Chris- 
tianity. America,  we  are  told,  should  have 
kept  "an  open  mind"  during  the  war,  she 
should  have  remained  "the  constant  friend  of 
all  the  peoples."  Most  of  us  would  call  that 
diabolism,  not  Christianity. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Gallant   Rogue.      By   Burtcn    Kline.      Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
A  novel. 

Coins     and     Medals.       By      Charlotte      Hardin. 
Boston:  The  Four  Seas  Company. 
Mimes  and  impressions. 

The    Bad    Man.       Cv    Charles    Hanson    Towne. 
New  York:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 
A  novel. 

The  Tempest.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; $1.40. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Cambridge  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  edited  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch 
and  John   Dover  Wilson. 

A     Soul's     Faring.      Bv     Muriel     Strode.      New 
York:    Boni   &   Liveright;    $2. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Fifth  Army  in  March.  1918.  By  \V. 
Shaw  Sparrow.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 

A  chapter  of  war  history.  With  an  introduction 
by  General   Sir  Hubert  Gough. 

Hospitable  England  in  the  Seventies.  By 
Richard  Henry  Dana.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;   $5. 

The  diary  of  a  young  American,    1875-1876. 

The    Emperor    Jones.      By    Eugene    G.    O'Neill 
New    \ork:    Boni    &   Liveright;    $2. 
Three    plays. 

Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists.  Second  Se- 
ries. Selected  and  edited  by  Thomas  H.  Dickin- 
son.     Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $4.50. 

Eighteen  plays  from  the  recent  dramas  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  America,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,    Spain,    Russia,   and   Scandinavia. 

I*  F^thest  BuRM*-  By  Captain  F.  Kingdon 
Ward,  B.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Philadelphia:  T  B. 
Lippincott    Company. 

The  record  of  a  journey  of  exploration  and  re- 
search. 

The     Mayflower     (Fior     de     Mayo).      By     V 
Blasco-Ibanez.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
A  novel. 

The     Blue    Ship.       By    Herbert    Jones.       New 
\ork:   John   Lane   Company. 
A  poem. 

Macedonia.      By  A.  Goff  and  Hugh  A.   Fawcett, 
M.  R.  C.  S.,  D.  P.  H.     With  illustrations. 
A  plea   for  the  primitive. 

A  Chair  on  the  Boulevard.     Bv  Leonard  Mer- 
rick.    New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.90. 
Twenty   short   stories. 

My    Orient    Pearl.      By    Charles    Cotton.      New 
York:  John  Lane   Company;   $1.75. 
A   novel. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Unless    strikes    prevent,    H.    G-    Wells'   new 
book,  "The  Salvaging  of  Civilization,"  will  be 
ready   May   12th. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  believes 
that  the  publicity  given  to  Mr.  Lansing's 
"Peace  Negotiations"  makes  a  new  record  in 
American  publishing.  Within  three  weeks  of 
the  book's  publication  7000  inches  of  space 
had  been  devoted  to  it  by  the  daily  press. 
This  estimate  does  not  include  many  papers 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  which  the 
clipping  bureaus  do  not  cover. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  announces 
with  profound  sorrow  the  death  of  its  presi- 
dent, George  H.  Mifflin,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th 
of  April. 

■*♦» 

The  American  Legion  is  considering  a  pro- 
test to  the  French  authorities  against  the  mis- 
use of  American  uniforms  which  were  sold  to 
the  French  government.  These  uniforms  have 
been  issued  to  street  sweepers  and  garbage 
haulers  and  hundreds  of  men  wearing  the 
olive  drab  of  the  doughboy  are  cleaning  the 
refuse  from  the  boulevards. 
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CHICAGO  AS  A  LITERARY  CENTRE. 

Poets  are  rarely  accurate  observers  or 
sound  logicians.  That  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  a  passage  in  Vachel  Lind- 
say's introduction  to  his  most  recent  collec- 
tion of  verse.     It  follows  : 

"Patriotic  art  students  have  discussed  with 
mingled  irony  and  admiration  the  Boston 
domination  of  the  only  American  culture  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  namely,  literature. 
Indianapolis  has  had  her  day  since  then.  Chi- 
cago is  lifting  her  head." 

To  use  Mr.  Lindsay's  own  robustly  col- 
loquial language,  how  does  he  get  that  way? 
What,  oh,  what,  has  Chicago  done  to  justify 
the  transferral  to  her  brow  of  the  cultural 
laurels  that  for  years  have  belonged  to  In- 
dianapolis? And  why  the  wholly  gratuitous 
assumption  that  Indianapolis  as  a  literary 
centre  is  passed  ?  The  most  conscientious 
and  painful  racking  of  the  brain  fails  to  bring 
forth  a  name  or  names  that  would  give  sem- 
blance or  reason  for  the  elevation  of  Chicago 
to  the  literary  leadership  of  the  nation. 

A  city  as  uncomfortably  large  as  Chicago, 
of  course,  is  certain  to  have  a  few  writers 
within  its  confines.  There  is  Carl  Sandburg, 
for  instance,  whose  name  will  be  forever  con- 
nected with  the  Windy  City  because  he  once 
wrote  a  volume  called  "Chicago  Poems."  But 
Sandburg  was  born  in  Galesburg.  Then  ther? 
is  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  who  wrote  "The  Spoon 
River  Anthology."  But  Masters  is  a  Kansas 
man.  There  are  "new"  writers  on  whose 
work  a  fresh  and  exceedingly  fragile  claim 
to  literary  leadership  might  be  made.  Among 
the  older  writers  there  is  Robert  Herrick,  but 
Herrick  has  not  been  producing  much  re- 
cently and  besides  he  was  born  in  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts,  and  still  retains  his  home  in 
the  East.  Opie  Read  lives  in  Chicago,  but 
the  most  ardent  town  boosters  would  find  it 
difficult  to  establish  any  further  Chicago  claim 
on  him.  He  was  born  in  Nashville  and  is 
thoroughly  of  the  South.  Chatfield  Taylor, 
Lillian  Bell,  Henry  B.  Fuller,  and  a  few  more 
real  Chicagoans  can  be  mustered  up,  but  taken 
together  they  would  not  make  any  change  in 
the  literary  map.  No  sane  man  would  give 
one  short  poem  by  Riley  for  the  gold-bound, 
deckle-edged  complete    works   of   all   of  them. 

What  has  Chicago  to  offer  against  Booth 
Tarkington  as  a  novelisr,  writer  of  stories 
about  boys,  or  dramatist  ?  For  romantic 
fiction  what  against  Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson's 
"The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles"?  For 
humor  what  to  compare  with  Kin  Hubbard's 
"Abe  Martin"?  Any  reader  of  normal  taste 
will  prefer  William  Herschell's  simple,  whole- 
some, and  bounding  lyrics  to  Sandburg's 
studied  eccentricities  about  tombs  and  such. 
In  the  field  ot  essay  Robert  Cortes  Holliday. 
whose  recent  studies  of  life  and  books  have 


reached  the  best-selling  class,  will  have  no 
trouble  in  holding  his  place  against  any  Chi- 
cago essayist,  old  or  new.  Until  Chicago  has 
better  literary  goods  to  deliver  her  boosters 
would  better  confine  their  boastings  to  the 
stockyards.  Here  Indianapolis  is  quite  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  Chicago  supremacy. — In- 
dianapolis News. 


Medical  science  has  shown  that  many 
diseases  prove  boons  and  blessings  once  we 
have  got  rid  of  them.  Even  those  maladies 
which  remain  often  guard  us  from  ailments 
far  more  deadly,  as  a  physician  points  out. 
Rheumatism  is  most  unpleasant.  Neverthe- 
less, sufferers  from  rheumatism  are  as  a  rule 
otherwise  perfectly  healthy  persons.  They 
are  little  liable  to  other  troubles.  Eroncbitis 
effects  elderly  people  so  that  every  time  they 
cough  there  is  a  slight  strain  on  the  heart 
and  the  blood  is  kept  in  circulation.  More- 
over, as  the  victim  has  to  take  precautions 
against  cold,  he  renders  himself  compara- 
tively immune  from  other  diseases.  Typhoid 
fever  cures  indigestion.  On  recovery  from 
typhoid  the  patient  frequently  finds  himself 
with  a  new  stomach  which  will  "take  nails 
and  bolts."  One  who  recovers  from  small- 
pox enters  upon  a  new  lease  of  life.  He  is 
rarely  ill  afterward  and  usually  lives"  to  a 
ripe  old  age.  Gouty  persons  invariably  pass 
the  allotted  span  of  years.  Gout  tends  to 
promote  longevity  in  that  the  germs  in  the 
blood  keep  other  hostile  germs  from  entering 
the  system.  Further,  gouty  persons  take  great 
care  of  themselves.  Many  of  us  are  very' 
careful  of  our  health  once  nature  has  given 
us  a  sharp  warning,  and  so  we  prolong  our 
lives  by  many  years.  Thus  if  a  man  has  a 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  he  "gets  the 
wind  up"  at  once.  Heart  disease,  of  course. 
Better  go  slow.  As  a  fact,  however,  a  pain 
about  the  heart  or  irregular  heats  are  not 
commonly  complained  of  by  persons  with 
heart  disease.  Among  men  and  women 
troubled  with  heart  disease,  for  every  one 
who  dies  young  there  are  many  hundreds  who, 
by  living  carefully  and  naturally,  attain  a  life 
longer  than  the  average  person  who  has  never 
been   troubled  this  way. 


At  the  suggestion  of  Venizelos,  King  Con- 
stantine  announced  himself,  from  1913  to  1916. 
the  godfather  of  every  seventh  child  born  to 
any  family  in  Greece,  regardless  of  the 
family's  rank  or  social  standing.  The  result 
was  that  during  three  years  the  king  became 
a  "relative,"  as  they  say  in  Greece,  of  more 
than  65,000  Greek  families.  This  royal  action 
not  only  flattered  highly  a  very  large  number 
of  the  king's  subjects — and  we  must  not  for- 
get that  they  are  an  impulsive  and  enthusi- 
astic southern  race — but  acquired  peculiar  im- 
portance on  account  of  the  seriousness  the 
Greeks  attach  to  this  relationship.  They  re- 
gard a  godfather  as  a  real  blood  relative. 
This  explains  the  cry*  so  commonly  heard  dur- 
ing the  election  for  the  king's  recall,  "Zito  o 
Koumbaros!"  (Long  live  our  godfather!) 
shouted  by  his  enthusiastic  followers. 


A  professor  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
describes  selenium  oxychloride,  a  liquid  ob- 
tained from  electrolytic  copper  refining,  as  a 
solvent  for  rubber,  enamels,  glues,  hydrocar- 
bons, and  many  other  substances  which  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  resistant  to  all 
chemical  solvents. 
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"MONNA  VANNA.' 


Every  woman  in  San  Francisco  with  the 
wherewithal — and  some  without  it — who  cares 
for  opera,  excitement,  and  to  be  in  the  move- 
ment gritted  her  teeth  last  week  and  re- 
solved to  hear,  and,  more  improbably,  see 
"Monna  Vanna"  on  Saturday  afternoon,  if  it 
could  be  done. 

Well,  of  course,  it  couldn't,  as  was  patent 
from  their  length — about  two  blocks  of  each 
of  the  two  lines,  beginning  at  each  of  the  two 
box-offices  and  extending  laterally  along  the 
front  and  two  sides  of  the  building  until  they 
turned  the  corner  and  were  lost  to  view  on 
Hayes  Street. 

Every  desirable  and  many  undesirable  seats 
were  occupied,  the  blanks  in  the  lottery  being 
those  in  those  far-off,  useless  corners — which 
cost  their  full  share  of  the  $1,000,000  required 
to  build  the  structure — and  several  dozen,  or 
more  probably  several  score,  from  which  the 
stage  was  obscured  by  the  gigantic  columns 
and  were  avoided  like  the  pest.  Not  but  what 
many  seats  were  bought  in  their  execrated 
shadow,  some  disappointed  ones,  after  antici- 
pating operatic  enjoyment  for  several  weeks, 
having  gone  disgustedly  to  the  box-office  and 
demanded  and  courteously  -received  their 
money  back.  The  compassionate  ushers  rec- 
ommended these  luckless  ones  to  stand  in 
the  aisles  or  sit  on  the  steps.  But  everything 
was  preempted,  even  the  $80  boxes,  despised 
and  abandoned  by  their  owners.  So  the  luck- 
less ones  went  home  richer  by  the  price  of 
their  seats,  but  poorer  by  far  in  carrying 
away  memories   of  great   enjoyment. 

I  had  seen  Mary  Garden  several  times  on 
her  previous  visits — "Natoma,"  Charpentier's 
"Louise,"  and  "Thais" — but  I  had  not  seen 
her  before  in  the  role  of  a  dignified  and  noble 
woman.  Thais  is  a  courtesan,  and  even  her 
musings  in  the  "Meditation"  are  more  than 
tinged  with  voluptuousness,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
nor.f/it  convictions  of  a  great  many  people 
th  a*,  that  musical  reverie  expresses  elevated 
Fir.timents  of  a  spiritual  nature.  No,  in  the 
"/editation"  Thais  is  indulging  in  sinful  long- 
i  /gs  for  her  monk ;  her  latest  crush. 

I  don't  think  I  care  for  "Thais"  ;  there  are 
too  many  dismal  monks  in  it,  and  too  much 
carnality,  and  the  music  is  pretty  rather  than 
beautiful. 

But  "Monna  Vanna"  shows  Mary  Garden  in 
a  new  light.  The  finest  acting  I  have  seen 
her  do  was  in  "Monna  Vanna,"  and  she  ha's 
reason  to  be  prouder  of  it  than  of  her  Carmen 
or  Thais,  because  it  satisfied  those  vague, 
groping,  esthetic  ideals  within  us  for  poetry! 
beauty,  harmony,  and  spiritual  dignity.  When 
Mary  Garden  entered  the  hall  of  the  Colonnas 
the  spirit  of  mediaeval  poetry  attended  her 
footsteps. 

And  then  we  sat  us  down  to  a  feast — except 
the  unfortunates  who  were  standing  tightly 
packed  in  the  aisles;  rather  a  dangerous  pro- 
cedure, that,  with  such  a  multitude. 

The  prima  donna  looked  as  if  she  had 
stepped  out  of  an  old  Florentine  painting.  I 
had  seen  her  close  to,  in  a  hotel  and  a  box 
at  the  theatre,  and  had  no  idea  that  that  emi- 
nently prosaic  figure  could  be  so  transformed. 
But,  taking  her  in  her  entirety,  her  filleted 
-head  with  its  outstanding  ringlets,  her  sweep- 
ing, gold-edged,  velvet  robe,  her  tall,  beauti- 
fully proportioned  figure,  with  its  long,  grace- 
ful lines,  combined  to  form  a  picture  that  was 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  beautifully  in  keeping 
with  our  conception  of  the  high-born  lady 
who  had  dedicated  herself  to  the  sacrifice. 

And  with  this  conception  every  movement 
gesture,  and  pose  of  Vanna  was  beautifully 
m  keeping.  She  moved  with  the  deliberation 
of  one  advancing  to  meet  and  nerve  herself 
to   the  execution   of  a   fateful   decision.      She 
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faced  Guido  with  the  stilly,  marble  calm  of 
one  who  was  rock  in  her  adherence  to  that 
decision.  She  listened,  and  we  tingled  with 
pathetic  pleasure  as  she  turned  a  graceful 
head  to  look  sadly  upon  his  sufferings, 
womanly  in  her  compassion,  but  immutably 
resolved, 

She  -sang,  and  we  discovered  that  Mary 
Garden  takes  as  good  care  of  her  voice  as 
she  does  of  her  body,  for  it  has,  with  all  its 
limitations,  developed  no  hardness,  harshness, 
nor  edges,  and  has  declamatory  impressive- 
ness.  Like  herself,  it  is  adapted  to  the  role, 
for  the  score  of  "Monna  Vanna"  is  ultra  mod- 
ern. The  opera  is  a  music-drama,  the  orches- 
tration creates  an  atmosphere  beautifully  in 
accord  with  the  theme,  and  the  vocal  score, 
like  those  of  Debussy  and  other  moderns,  is 
devoid  of  melody.  The  melody-lovers,  there- 
fore, found  the  long  musical  dialogues  rather 
monotonous,  and  missed  the  usual  pyrotech- 
nics and  the  familiar  prima-donna  crystalline 
quality  from  Mary  Garden's  vocalization.  But 
to  many  the  performance  was  a  beautiful 
mingling  of  the  art  forms  that  create  ideal 
music-drama. 

In  the  tent  scene  Vanna's  robe  of  pale 
flame-color  richly  embroidered  with  gold 
seemed  a  robe  more  than  a  cloak ;  so  much 
so  that  we  eventually  forgot  Prinzivalle's  in- 
sulting   condition. 

Muratore  sang  and  acted  the  part  of  Prinzi- 
valle  with  fire  and  vocal  splendor,  and  the 
tent  scene  was  pitched  on  a  high  plane  of 
poetized  harmony.  But  I  missed  that  ex- 
quisitely appropriate  Venetian  or  Florentine 
coiffeur  in  Vanna,  whose  locks  had  mysteri- 
ously grown  a  yard  in  twenty-four  hours  and 
acquired  an  air  of  operatic  commonplace. 
And  the  elaborately  draped  robe  required  too 
much  managing  and  Garden's  long  arms 
sometimes  made  meaningless  wavings,  so  that 
my  imagination  still  clings  to  that  poetically 
appealing  figure  in  the  first  act. 

In  that  act,  also,  Baklanoff,  whose  massive 
baritone  was  eloquent  in  the  expression  of 
Guido's  jealous  anguished,  towered  in  the 
half-armor  of  the  Pisan  commander,  so  that 
he  made  a  most  effective  foil  to  Mary  Gar- 
den, who  looked  a  model  of  womanly  grace 
and   slenderness. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  a  woman  who 
can  direct  all  the  movements  of  her  body 
into  curves  of  harmonious  grace  drops  it  all 
when  she  is  called  before  the  curtain  and 
throws  around  her  arms,  swings  her  body, 
and  switches  her  garments  like  a  hoydenish 
schoolgirl.  Perhaps  it  is  an  assertion,  or 
possibly  a  release,  of  her  real  self,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  too  marked  a  contrast. 

I  heard  one  or  two  complaints  of  the  tempo 
of  the  action  of  "Monna  Vanna."  But  to  me 
there  was  something  impressive  about  it.  It 
was  the  same  with  "Lohengrin,"  which  moved 
with  slow,  majestic  grace  appropriate  to  the 
era  of  fairy-tale  kings  and  queens.  Raisa, 
although  rather  monotonously  statuesque  as 
Elsa,  sang  the  role  with  great  beauty  of  tone 
and  execution.  Cyrena  Van  Gordon  is  quite 
young  on  the  stage,  and  sang  Ortrud's  part 
with  wild  fervor  in  her  fine,  dramatic  con- 
tralto, but  Edward  Johnson,  like  Raisa,  was 
also  rather  automatically  statuesque,  and  I 
didn't  have  a  real,  old-time  thrill  over  the 
silver-armored  knight  until  he  sang,  in  a 
voice  of  moving  sweetness  and  greater  fervor 
than  hitherto,  the  lovely  song  of  the  Grail. 

Well,  it  has  been  a  great  time  for  San 
Francisco.  We  have  beaten  the  world's  rec- 
ord for  attendance  on  a  two-weeks  opera 
season.  We  will  begin  to  read  about  it  in  the 
Eastern  press  shortly,  and  probably  the  Metro- 
politan people  are  looking  rather  greenish 
about  the  orbs  and  thoughtfully  directing 
their  opera  glasses  across  the  continent. 
There  will  be  a  tug  of  war  to  get  them  if 
they  come,  but  Director-General  Garden  is 
making  promises  of  a  speedy  return.  For  the 
guarantors — whose  names,  some  one  hundred 
strong,  are  printed  on  the  programmes — 
pledged  a  $200,000  guaranty  and  won't  have 
to  pay  a  cent.  Eighty-five  thousand  people 
attended  the  opera,  the  receipts  amounting  to 
about  $250,000.  Manager  Oppenheimer,  from 
whose  extremely  interesting  statement  these 
figures  are  taken,  states  also  that  the  single 
performance  of  "Thais"  drew  $30,000.  Mr. 
Oppenheimer  urges  that  citizens  so  apprecia- 
tive of  opera  add  sums  volunteered  by  popu- 
lar subscription  to  the  fund  of  $100,000  al- 
ready collected  by  the  War  Memorial  Com- 
mittee for  the  erection  of  an  opera  house  and 
settle    down    to    business. 

With  the  million  dollars  our  Auditorium 
cost  we  could  have  had  an  amphitheatre  with 
circling  tiers  and  a  circular,  level  floor  for 
dancing;  an  auditorium,  a  real  auditorium, 
and  a  ballroom  in  one.  But  alas!  the  year 
or  two  of  study  requisite  to  evolve  a  building 
of  the  right  type  was  not  granted  by  our  im- 
patient politicians,  and  we  badly  need  a  real 
opera  house.  Civil  engineers  say  that  the 
dome  of  the  Exposition  Auditorium  absorbs 
sound  and  that  the  concrete  work  in  the  in- 
terior swallows  it.  All  that  naked  steel  work 
and  those  concrete  surfaces  should  have  been 
boxed  in,  they  say. 

The  Mormon  Tabernacle  is  built  entirely  of 
wood,  and  it  is  the  most  perfect  structure, 
from  the  standpoint  of  acoustics,  in  the  coun- 
try ;    possibly    in    the   world. 


So  let  us  learn  from  others ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  the 
people  who  have  won  such  encomiums  from 
the  Chicagoans  to  be  getting  ready  for  the 
next  time  by  making  investigations  and  leav- 
ing a  blank  on  the  next  opera-season  dia- 
grams wherever  there  is  a  seat  behind  a  col- 
umn or  out  of  sight  of  the  stage. 


"MARY." 


The  piece  at  the  Columbia  this  week  has 
the  aegis  of  the  George  M.  Cohan  name ; 
which  means,  of  course,  quality. 

"Mary" — the  united  work  of  Harbach,  Man- 
del,  and  Hirsch — is  a  musical  comedy  of  the 
story  type ;  the  entertaining  kind  that  varies 
from  spoken  to  sung  comedy.  It  is  about  rich 
people  who  are  like  Oliver  Twist.  They 
spend  so  much  that  they  are  always  asking 
for  more.  There  is  a  vamp  in  the  play  lying 
in  wait  to  capture  the  richest  man,  when  she 
makes  sure  which  is  he  ;  and  incidentally  she 
has  her  eye  on  Mary's  young  man..  Mary, 
poor  dear,  is  the  penniless  secretary,  and  she 
is  obliged  to  appear  pathetically  clad  in  gray 
silk  instead  of  rose  crepe  trimmed  with  fal 
lals.     Aint  it  awful ! 

But  o'  course,  you  know,  she  loves  Jack, 
and  Jack  really  loves  her,  and  at  the  end  she 
cuts  out  the  horrid  vamf> — who  doesn't  deserve 
to  catch  that  rich,  engaging,  and  pinky  boy, 
Tom  Boyd. 

Well,  you  know,  girls,  we  really  immersed 
ourselves  in  the  love  story.  For  Mary  (Mar- 
guerite Zender)  is  a  silvery-voiced  dear  with 
Mitzi  Hajos  legs.  Richard  Pyle  is  another 
dear,  with  a  wholesome  expression  and  an 
engaging  personality.  In  fact  the  company 
is  composed  of  Cohan  dears.  Trust  the  Cohan 
producers  for  that. 

Joe  Smith  Marba,  the  comedian,  was  amus- 
ing as  an  expansive  Frenchman  with  a  Charlie 
Chapman  mustache,  Carolyn  Li! j a— did  you 
ever  see  so  many  foreign  names? — contributed 
the  most  taking  of  smiles  to  the  vague-minded 
lady  who  mothered  Jack,  and  although  Eva 
Olivotti — another  one — is  not  quite  seductive 
enough  for  the  role  of  the  vampire,  she 
speaks  well,  and  is  a  first-rate  dancer.  In 
fact  the  entire  company  spends  the  majority 
of  its  time  a  yard  up  in  the  air.  It  is  a 
troupe  composed  of  youth  ;  dainty  girls  and 
extra  nice-looking  boys.  And  they  rush  on 
the  stage  with  the  joyous  elan  of  children 
galloping  from  the  schoolroom  to  the  play- 
ground. One  can  imagine  the  stage  director 
crying  "more  pep,  more  pep";  and  pep  they 
have,    by    the    gallon. 

Many  of  the  songs,  of  course,  have  made 
their  way  in  advance ;  but  there  are  lots 
more;  nineteen,  all  told.  The  choruses,  male 
and  female,  sing  with  the  same  ardor  that 
they  dance;  several  of  the  company  do  agree- 
able solo  work,  and  they  all  dance,  dance, 
dance !  They  have,  indeed,  a  number  in 
which  the  dance  specialists,  costumed  as 
waiters,  go  through  the  entire  motions  in 
dancing  step,  of  serving  customers,  being 
tipped,  divvying  the  proceeds,  and  so  on. 

And  this  set  the  pace  for  the  evening,  all 
those  good-looking  young  people,  and  even 
Thomas  G.  Grady  as  the  ancient  waiter,  trip- 
ping, skipping,  leaping,  gyrating,  and  lifting 
up  the  spirits  of  the  audience  with  them  in  a 
whirl  of  youth,  fun,  and  fascinating  folly. 


SPECTACLE  AT  THE  PLAYERS. 


"Ramati;  or,  The  Seed  of  the  Lotus,"  is 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  productions  yet 
attempted  at  the  Players  Theatre.  It  is  a 
five-act  play,  written  by  Charles  Caldwell 
Dobie  for  Ruth  St.  Denis,  who  figures  as  a 
high-born  maiden  given  to  inspirational 
dancing.  Ted  Shawn  is  the  young  Moses  be- 
fore he  heard  the  voice  of  prophecy,  and 
Katherine  Edson  and  Pearl  King  Tanner  play 
in  alternation  the  role  of  the  haughty  daughter 
of  Rameses,  who  had  found  the  Hebrew  babe 
in  the  basket  of  rushes  and  who  reared  him 
as  her   son. 

The  play  is  a  very  ambitious  composition, 
but  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  author  to 
prevent  his  characters  from  being  lay  figures, 
it  has  the  faults  of  its  class.  The  public, 
especially  the  young  public,  likes  the  ro- 
mantic, the  mysterious,  the  unknown.  But 
we  of  the  present  can  not  invoke  the  atmos- 
phere ol  the  past  with  success.  Only  genius 
can  lead  us  to  the  high  places  where  the  great 
ones  of  the  past  have  trod.  So,  eventually, 
all  the  historical  plays  and  novels  disap- 
peared. The  public  went  back  on  them  be- 
cause they  did  not  throb  with  the  pulse-beats 
of  life. 

So  it  is  with  "Ramati,"  which,  neverthe- 
less, will  serve  for  a  time  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
St.  Denis-Shawn  pair  of  dancers  and  as  a 
means  for  Ruth  St.  Denis  to  indulge  in  her 
love  for  Oriental  beauty. 

For  the  production,  as  a  production,  has 
real  beauty,  and  they  have  done  astonishingly- 
well  with  it  on  the  little  stage. 

The  temple  of  Leti  is  a  fine  architectural 
conception,  and  it  does  one's  heart  good  to 
see  the  same  scenic  frame-work  serve,  as  ad- 
vocated by  Edward  Gordon  Craig,  in  different 
scenes.      By    the    introduction    or    withdrawal 


of  curtains  the  four  imposing  columns  en- 
closed by  turns  a  court,  a  roof  top,  an  inner 
sanctuary,  and  a  festival  hall.  The  colors  in 
the  costumes  blended  well  with  the  pale 
golden  warmth  of  the  background,  the  group- 
ings were  effectively  contrived,  the  very  suc- 
cessful costumes  giving  them  the  Egyptian 
suggestion,  and  the  melodious  musical  setting 
by  George  Edwards  bad  the  appropriate  Ori- 
ental  coloring. 

An  immensely  festal  effect  was  secured  in 
the  last  act  by  having  the  gorgeous  cortege 
appear  from  the  rear  of  the  house,  slowly 
ascend  the  central  steps  of  the  temple,  which 
was  now  decorated  with  statues  of  the  hier- 
archy of  gods,  and  dispose  itself  impressively 
on  the  cleared  stage ;  the  audience  serving  as 
the  spectators,  while  those  of  the  people  who 
had  speaking  parts  stood  grouped  on  the  floor 
level,  close  to  the  stage. 

The  work  of  the  actors  showed  long  and 
careful  rehearsal,  the  singing  of  the  invisible 
temple  chorus  and  the  strains  rendered  in  the 
instrumental  setting  creating  atmosphere,  but 
— alas ! — there  was  too  much  talk.  By  this 
time  the  blue  pencil,  no  doubt,  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  cutting  off  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  dialogue.  As  for  the 
story  it  is  over-elaborated,  and  the  thread  of 
the  plot  interest  became  tenuous. 

There  was  a  long  cast,  and  Ruth  St.  Denis 
made  a  pleasing  appearanec  as  a  player ;  Ted 
Shawn  less  so,  the  dramatic  spirit  the  youth 
puts  in  his  dances  being  much  less  evident  in 
his  acting.  However,  the  young  man,  in  spite 
of  his  rather  girlish  beauty,  has  a  fine,  sym- 
metricil  body,  and  he  certainly  was  a  thing 
of  beauty  when  Mesu  put  on  his  best  near- 
clothes   and   went  off  near  courting. 

To  Carl  Kroenke  belongs  the  honor  of  do- 
ing the  best  histrionic  work,  this  actor  doing 
excellently  well  with  the  role  of  the  em- 
balmer. 

The  vocal  work,  however,  in  "Ramati"  is 
rather  taxing,  and  the  players  in  general  will 
have  to  pull  in.  for  several  of  the  voices 
showed  strain.  Also,  in  a  play  of  this  kind, 
in  which  impressiveness  of  diction  is  very 
important,  those  offenders  who  say  "w'ip"  for 
whip,  "goodnuss"  for  goodness,  and  other 
faults  of  the  kind,  should  try  to  make  purists 
of  themselves;  for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate. 

But  with  some  elimination  of  the  over- 
inventive  plot  and  excision  of  the  dialogue, 
"Ramati"  will  serve  for  a  time  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  display  of  that  Oriental  -Testheticism 
of  which  Ruth  St.  Denis  is  past  mistress.     ' 


SARTORIAL  DRAMA. 


"My  Lady's  Dress,"  a  play  by  Edward 
Knoblauch,  running  at  the  Maitland  this 
week,  had  a  New  York  success,  if  I  remember 
aright.  It  is  not  built  on  regular  lines,  re- 
minding one,  in  its  plan,  of  the  old-fashioned 
pieces  with  morals  to  them.  It  does,  in  fact, 
belong  to  that  class,  as  the  lady  who  paid 
one  hundred  guineas  for  a  dinner  gown  pro- 
ceeded to  dream  herself  into  the  lives  of  the 
various  toilers  who  produced  the  silk,  lace, 
fur,  and  artificial  flowers  necessary  for  the 
garment   in   its   completed   form. 

Thus  we  see  drama  involved  in  the  con- 
stant responsibilities  of  the  Italian  silk 
culturists  to  keep  the  silkworms  in  a  heated 
atmosphere.  The  playwright  did  not  work  in 
the  connection  so  well  with  the  lace-makers 
in  Holland,  but  the  loneliness  of  living  in  a 
trapper's  home  in  the  far  north  drives  his 
pleasure-loving  young  wife  to  infidelity,  while 
the  playwright  has  borrowed  a  page  from 
Dickens'  "Mutual  Friend."  and  magnificently 
founded  his  Annie,  the  little  artificial  flower- 
maker,  on  Jenny  Wren,  the  doll-dressmaker. 
Like  Jenny,  Annie  sits  in  a  bower  of  her  own 
fair  hair,  and,  like  her,  she  is  crippled  and 
deformed,  and  debarred  from  a  full  partici- 
pation in  life's  homely  joys. 

The  play  winds  up,  after  an  exhibition  of 
the  perils  attending  the  lives  of  the  man- 
nequins in  the  establishment  of  a  brutal  Bond 
Street  man  dressmaker,  by  showing  the  ex- 
travagant young  wife  awaking  from  her 
dreamful  sleep,  and,  in  softened  and  repentant 
mood,  making  good  resolutions  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  play  calls  for  very  brisk  work  on  the 
part  of  the  company,  Mr.  Maitland  and  Miss 
Morris  figuring  in  half  a  dozen  roles,  while 
Miss  Valli  and  Albert  Morrison  were  obliged 
to  hop  in  and  ""out  of  the  personalities  of 
several    varying   characters. 

The  company  made  a  good  appearance,  Mr. 
Maitland  taking  more  Protean  shapes  than 
the  others  in  regard  to  diversity  of  character, 
and  with  curtains,  painted  garden  walls,  and 
the  like  the  divers  locations  necessary  were 
adequately   indicated. 

The  play  is  a  pot-boiler,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  successful  one,  the  author  suc- 
ceeding in  interesting  the  public  in  his  string 
of  separate  dramas.  The  Bond  Street  part 
seemed  to  me  too  long  drawn  out,  and  the 
denouement  improbable  in  the  extreme.  But 
the  play  served  to  entertain.  Next  week, 
however,  in  "A  Successful  Calamity,"  we  will 
have  something  better,  as  Claire  Rummer's 
comedies  have  all  been  bright,  witty,  and  I 
original.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 
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The  Columbia  Theatre. 
"Mary"  has  received  a  rousing  reception  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  where  it  will,  on  this 
Sunday  night,  er.tcr  upon  the  second  week 
of  its  stay.  George  M.  Cohan  is  responsible 
for  the  production  of  this  work  from  the 
combined  pens  of  Frank  Mandel,  Otto  Har- 
bach,  and  Lou  Hirsch.  Book,  lyrics,  and 
music  are  all  the  perfection  of  modernism  in 
stage  offering.  Marguerite  Zender  in  the  title- 
role  is  a  charmer  who  will  leave  an  indelible 
impression  upon  the  thousands  attending  the 
performances  at  the  Columbia.  Richard 
Pyle,  Eva  Ollivotti,  Carolyn  Lilja,  and  others 
are  in  the  lengthy  cast.  Among  the  song  hits 
of  the  pieec  are  "The  Love  Nest,"  "Waiting," 
"When  a  Girl  Exits  Smiling,"  "Tom,  Tom 
Toddle,"  "Mary."  Matinees  arc  given  Satur- 
day   only.  

The  Curran  Theatre. 
Al  Jolson  will  be  presented  by  the  Messrs. 
Shubert  at  the  Curran  Theatre  beginning 
Monday  night.  Al  Tolson  has  made  the  gi- 
gantic hit  of  his  career  of  hits  in  this  ex- 
travaganza. During  his  r.ppearance  in  it  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  he  has  played  to  the 
largest    receipts   yet   known    to    the    American 
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THEATRE 

EUia  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

BEGINNING  MONDAY  NIGHT 
Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

AL'  J  OLSON 

In    the    Winter    Garden    Extravaganza 

"SINBAD" 


THE  THEATRE  UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 


Stockton,    Above    Post 


Tel.    Kearny    2520 


Last    Time    Saturday    Night 

"MY  LADY'S  DRESS" 

By   Edward  Knoblauch 

Week    Com.    Tuesday    Mat.    and    Eve. 

By 


"THE 

SUCCESSFUL 

CALAMITY" 


Clare  Kummer 

Who  also  wrote 
"Good  Gracious 
A  Great  Comedy  Annabelle" 

All  seats,  $1.25,  including  war  tax.  Every 
eve.  (except  Sun.  and  Mon.)  at  8:30.  Mats. 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  2:30. 

Nexf-"THE  FUGITIVE."  by  John 
Galsworthy. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  "*&.'*&-' 
Geary  at  Mason  Phone  Franklin  150 

SECOND  WEEK  BEGINS  SUNDAY,  HAY  1 

Matinee  Saturday 

GEORGE  M.    COHAN'S    COMEDIANS 


a 


MARY" 


(Aint  it  a  grand  old  name?) 
The  Man  o'  War  of  Musical   Comedy 


NIGHTLY,   8:15— SAT.   MATS.,  2:15 
FINAL  WEEK   STARTS    MONDAY 

RUTH    ST.    DENIS 

IN 
"RAMATI" 

A  new  and  original  drama  of  ancient  Egypt 
by  Chas.  Caldwell  Dobie,  with  specially  ar- 
ranged dance  numbers  by  Miss  St.  Denis  and 
musical  settings  composed  by  George  Edwards 
PALYERS   CLUB  CAST  OF  50,  INCLUDING 

TED  SHAWN 


Special  Sunday  Night  Concert— May  1st— 8:20 
RUTH  ST.  DENIS-TED  SHAWN 

Programme  of 

DANCE,   MUSIC  AND   POETRY 

Reserved   seats  at   Sherman,   Clay  &  Co.'s. 
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Next  Week— Starting  Sunday 


George  Jewel's 
"Trouble*  of  1920" 

Ed  &:  Birdie  Conrad  Bk  Grant  Gardner 

Daisy  Nellis 

American    Pianist    of    Distinction 

Ned  Norworth  Bronson  &  Edwards 

Sansone  &  Delila  Topics  of  Day 

Blossom  Seeley 
With    Berime    Fields,    in    "Miss    Syncopation 
SMOKE   IN    DRESS   CIRCLE   AND   LOGES 


stage.  Altogether  it  appears  that  "Sinbad," 
with  the  inimitable  Jolson  and  its  brand-new 
costumes  and  scenery,  is  now  as  gay  as  the 
spring  and  as  gorgeous  as  a  rose  in  June,  in 
two  acts  and  fourteen  resplendent  scenes  of 
color. 

The  story  of  "Sinbad"  takes  us  back  to  old 
Bagdad  with  all  our  old  friends  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  more  particularly  Inbad 
the  porter.  In  addition  to  a  roseate  garden 
of  girls,  Mr.  Jolson's  company  includes  a 
great  number  of  actors,   singers,  and  dancers. 

Mary  Nash  in  the  stirring  Spanish  melo- 
drama, "Thy  Name  Is  Woman,"  will  close  her 
local  engagement  at  the  Curran  Theatre  to- 
night.   

The  Orpheum. 
George  Jessel  with  a  notable  cast  of  recog- 
nized players  heads  next  week's  Orpheum  bill 
with  "Troubles  of  1920,"  reputed  to  be  a 
travesty  of  a  page  from  Jessel's  own  life.  It 
romps  through  a  series  of  six  enlivened 
scenes.  Notable  players  in  the  cast  are  Ed- 
win Jerome,  Sam  Bennett,  Ann  Lowenwirth, 
and  the  team  Holmes  and  Wells. 

An  example  of  the  success  attained  by 
American  born  and  educated  musicians  will 
be  given  by  Daisy  Nellis,  a  pianist  of  dis- ' 
tinction.  Finishing  touches  of  her  musical 
education  were  given  by  Rudolph  Ganz.  She 
may  be  compared  safely  with  the  best  pianists 
of  the  day. 

Superior  quality  of  ability  and  an  air  of  re- 
freshment is  to  distinguish  the  offering  of  Ed 
and  Birdie  Conrad.  "Honey-Songs"  is  the 
name  of  their   act. 

Mons.  Grant  Gardner  will  keep  risibilities 
of  local  audiences  at  the  maximum  limit.  He 
presents  an  offering  consisting  of  talking, 
singing,    and    musical    eccentricities. 

In  a  routine  of  feats  so  difficult  that  it 
would  seem  even  old  Atlas  with  all  his 
strength  would  hesitate  to  imitate  it,  Bronson 
and  Edwards,  who  call  themselves  merely 
"Two  Strong  Men,"  will  be  seen. 

Sansone  and  Delila,  a  man  and  woman,  are 
to  present  an  original  performance  which  has 
the  sensational  feature  of  Sansone  balancing 
a  pole  on  his  chin  while  his  fair  partner, 
Delila,  rides  a  bicycle  perched  on  the  end 
of   it. 

Glad  news  to  lovers  of  gayety  is  assurance 
that  Blossom  Seeley  with  Bennie  Fields,  Sam 
Miller,  and  Harry  Stover  in  "Miss  Syncopa- 
tion," and  Ned  Norworth  are  to  continue 
their  respective  acts  next  week. 


OLD  BANK  RIVALRY. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

Plavgoers  are  promised  a  treat  when  "A 
Sucessful  Calamity,"  that  delightful  comedy 
written  within  two  weeks  by  Clare  Kummer 
and  produced  two  weeks  later,  is  given  its 
first  Pacific  Coast  presentation  next  Monday 
evening  at  the  Maitland  Playhouse  on  Stock- 
ton Street. 

Clare  Kummer,  who  has  also  written  "Good 
Gracious,  Annabelle,"  as  well  as  "Rollo's  Wild 
Oats,"  is  at  her  best  in  "A  Successful  Ca- 
lamity," which  was  played  in  New  York  City 
by  William  Gillette  for  more  than  a  year. 

A  rich  broker  finds  that  his  wife,  son,  and 
daughter  have  no  other  ambitions  in  life  than 
to  gad  about  and  spend  money.  As  a  cure 
the  broker  announces  that  he  has  been  ruined 
financially.  The  family  "bucks  up"  and  comes 
to  the  rescue.  When  the  son  gives  out  the 
word  that  his  father  has  failed  rivals  attempt 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  only  to  en- 
rich the  father  with  more  millions.  Every- 
thing father  does  turns  to  gold,  but  best  of 
all  there  is  real  happiness  at  the  end. 

"My  Lady's  Dress,"  by  Edward  Knoblauch, 
which  is  being  presented  for  the  first  time 
this  week,  has  proved  a  strong  attraction. 
The  Knoblauch  drama  closes  with  the  Satur- 
day night  performance. 


Two  interesting  plays  are  in  the  course  of 
preparation  for  the  Maitland  Playhouse  sea- 
son. "The  Fugitive,"  by  John  Galsworthy, 
will  be  presented  shortly,  and  will  be  the  sec- 
ond of  the  Galsworthy  plays.  "The  Light 
That  Failed,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  is  also  on 
the   schedule.  

Some  six  more  weeks  remain  of  the  Mait- 
land Playhouse  season  of  forty  weeks.  Open- 
ing in  September  last,  the  theatre  will  close 
on  June   11th  for  the  customary  summer  rest. 


William  Collier  in  his  new  comedy  success, 
"The  Hottentot,"  follows  "Mary"  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre. 


At  the  request  of  the  owner,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Federal  judge,  a  saloon  in  Chi- 
cago which  was  closed  for  violation  of  the 
prohibition  law,  was  recently  turned  over  to 
a  family  with  ten  children  who  were  evicted 
from  trie  home  they  were  buying  because  of 
inability    to    pay    installments. 


The  Peruvian  navy  has  been  granted  the 
use  of  m-^anical  equipment  and  personnel 
at  the  Coco  Solo  air  station  of  the  United 
States  government  located  at  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  Peruvian  navy  lacks  the  facilities  for  the 
assembling  and  testing  of  aircraft  at  home. 


Memories  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Aaron  Burr  and  the  long  and  bitter  political 
rivalry  that  existed  between  them  were  called 
to  mind  in  the  merging  of  two  of  Wall 
Street's  oldest  banks,  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany and  the  Merchants  National  Bank,  mon- 
uments in  their  day  to  a  political  enmity 
which  culminated  in  the  famous  Burr-Hamil- 
ton duel  more  than  a  century  ago.  In  the 
union  of  these  once  rival  institutions  New 
York  lost  probably  the  last  tangible  trace  of 
the  most  famous  of  early  American  feuds. 

Though  the  banks  themselves  have  long 
since  buried  the  hatchet,  time  was  when  these 
two  neighbors  were  neighbors  in  name  only — 
when  the  mere  suggestion  of  their  getting  to- 
gether would  have  been  dismissed  as  unthink- 
able. For  it  was  Burr  who  founded  the  Man- 
hattan Company,  staking  his  political  fortunes 
and  ultimately  wrecking  his  political  career 
upon  it,  while  it  was  Hamilton  who  founded 
the  Merchants'  National. 

Both  institutions  were  brought  into  being 
through  the  rivalries  and  political  aspirations 
of  their  founders  and  both  trace  their  origin 
back  to  the  time  when  the  Burr-Hamilton 
conflict  was  at  its  height.  Both  must  be  num- 
bered among  the  multitude  of  causes  which 
led  up  to  the  fatal  duel  on  the  Wechawken 
shore,  across  the  Hudson,  in  which  the 
founder  of  the  Manhattan  Company  shot  and 
killed  the  founder  of  the  rival  institution. 

How  Burr  broke  into  the  banking  business 
through  the  chartering  of  the  Manhattan 
Company  forms  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
chapters  in  the  political  history  of  New  York. 
Under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  those  days 
banking  in  New  York  was  a  game  of  political 
football  in  which  the  party  in  powers  always 
held  the  ball.  Federalists  would  grant  no 
charters  to  Republicans  and  Republicans  ex- 
ercised the  same  political  privilege  when  it 
came   their  turn. 

When  Burr  succeeded  in  having  himself 
elected  to  the  legislature  in  1797,  control  of 
the  state  and  city  was  in  the  hands  of  Hamil- 
ton and  the  Federalists.  But  "Little  Burr,"  a 
master  of  intrigue,  proceeded  quietly  to  lay 
plans  to  wrest  it  from  them.  He  flattered  and 
"played  up"  to  the  rural  legislators  for  a 
season  and  cultivated  quite  a  following  with- 
out attracting  any  attention  from  the  oppo- 
sition. All  this  time  Burr  was  secretly 
plotting  to  break  through  the  banking  ring 
which  barred  all  anti-Federalist  banks  from 
New  York,  but  it  was  not  until  1799  that  his 
chance   came. 

An  excellent  account  of  how  Burr  effected 
his  coup  is  contained  in  James  Parton's  "Life 
and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr,"  from  which  the 
following  is  taken : 

"At  that  time  (1799)  there  was,  besides  a 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but 
one  banking  institution  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  that  was  controlled  by  Federalists, 
who,  as  the  Republicans  alleged,  used  their 
powers  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Federal 
cause.  Both  of  these  banks  were,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  the  creation  of  General 
Hamilton,  and  both  were  inclined  to  support 
and  advance  the  author  of  their  existence. 
The  Republican  merchants,  it  is  said,  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  see  their  Federal 
competitors  'accommodated'  by  the  banks, 
while  their  own  applications  for  aid  were 
superciliously  refused,  and  it  was  their  cher- 
ished scheme  to  establish  a  bank  which  would 
be  as  complaisant,  toward  them  as  the  Bank 
of  New  York  was  supposed  to  be  to  traders 
of  the  other  party.  But  this  was  difficult. 
Besides  a  chronic  prejudice  against  banks  in 
the  popular  mind,  they  had  to  contend  against 
a  Federal  majority  in  the  legislature,  which 
alone  could  grant  a  charter.  In  these  circum- 
stances Colonel  Burr,  by  an  ingenious  man- 
oeuvre, accomplished  what,  by  direct  means, 
could  not  have  been   done. 

"The  yellow  fever  had  recently  made  dread- 
ful ravages  in  the  city,  and  impressed  upon 
the  people  the  importance  of  securing  a  supply 
of  better  water  than  that  furnished  by  the 
brackish  wells  in  the  lower  part  of  this  island. 
Burr  availed  himself  of  this  state  of  public 
feeling.  The  legislature  was  asked  to  charter 
the  Manhattan  Company,  formed  for  the  os- 
tensible purpose  of  supplying  the  city  with 
water,  but  the  real  object  of  which  was  to 
supply  Republicans  with  the  sinews  of  war. 
It  was  uncertain,  the  petitioners  said,  how 
much  capital  the  proposed  water  works  would 
require,  but  as  it  was  highly  desirable  not  to 
risk  failure  by  a  deficiency  of  capital,  they 
asked  authority  to  raise  $2,000,000.  In  all 
probability,  they  added,  this  would  be  too 
much,  and,  therefore,  they  proposed  to  insert 
in  the  charter  a  provision  that  'the  surplus 
capital  might  be  employed  in  any  way  not 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  of  New 
York.' 

"The  bill  passed  both  houses  as  a  matter 
of  course,  few  members  even  so  much  as 
reading  it.  and  none,  except  those  who  were 
in  the  secret,  suspecting  that  'Manhattan  Com- 
pany' meant  'Manhattan  Bank.'  Burr  gained 
great  applause  among  the  leading  Republicans 
for  his  adroitness  in  this  affair,  but  he  lost 
character  with  *be  people,  and  the  act  stands 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


justly  condemned  in  the  records  of  the  time. 
"These  are  the  naked  facts  of  the  affair ; 
but  there  were  palliating  circumstances,  be- 
sides the  alleged  misuse  of  the  capital  of  the 
other  bank.  It  was  proposed  in  the  select 
committee  of  the  Senate,  to  which  the  bill 
was  referred,  to  strike  out  the  clause  relating 
to  the  use  of  surplus  capital ;  whereupon  a 
member  of  the  committee  applied  to  Colonel 
Burr  for  an  explanation.  Burr  avowed  the 
design  of  using  the  surplus  capital  to  establish 
a  bank,  or  an  East  India  Company,  or  any- 
thing else  the  directors  might  choose,  since 
merely  furnishing  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants 
with  water  would  not  remunerate  the  stock- 
holders. The  bill  was  afterward  referred  to 
the  chief  justice  of  the  state,  who  advised  its 
rejection  on  account  of  the  unlimited  powers 
conferred  by  the  surplus  clause.  Means  were 
found,  however,  to  overrule  his  objections, 
and  Governor  Jay  signed  the  bill.  Neverthe- 
less the  great  fact  remains  that,  in  this  busi- 
ness, Colonel  Burr  sought  one  object  under 
cover  of  another,  a  kind  of  political  manage- 
ment which  can  never  be  commended  and 
never   excused. 

"Whether  any  show  was  ever  made  of 
bringing  in  the  water -does  not  appear;  but 
the  bank  was  immediately  established,  and 
soon  became  an  institution  of  the  first  im- 
portance. And  though  it  was  one  of  the  en- 
gines of  Burr's  political  destruction,  yet  in 
after  years,  when  he  was  obscure  and  power- 
less, the  Manhattan  Bank,  as  I  have  been 
told,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  man  to  whom 
it  owed  its  establishment  and  showed  him 
favors  which  it  would  not  have  granted  to 
any  other  in  his  situation. 

"The  immediate  effect  of  the  Manhattan 
affair  was  injurious  to  the  Republican  party. 
In  the  spring  of  1799  Burr  was  a  candidate 
for  reelection  to  the  assembly,  but  before  the 
election  occurred  the  secret  of  the  Manhattan 
Company  escaped,  and  a  prodigious  clamor 
arose.  A  pamphlet  appeared  denouncing  the 
banks  in  general,  and  in  particular  the  means 
by  which  Burr  had  sprung  a  new  one  on  a 
bank-fearing  city.  The  newspapers  took  up 
the  story,  and  meetings  denounced  the  dex- 
trous manoeuvre.  The  result  was  that  Burr 
lost  his  election  and,  what  was  worse,  tin; 
whole  Republican  ticket  was  defeated,  and  the 
Republican  cause,  which  before  had  been  gain- 
ing ground,  received  an  ominous  check.  This 
was  the  more  serious  from  the  fact  that  in 
twelve  months  more  the  legislature  was  to  be 
elected  upon  which  would  devolve  the  duty 
of  choosing  presidential  electors." 

Four  years  later  Hamilton,  unwilling  to 
yield  the  slightest  advantage  to  his  opponent, 
organized  the  Merchants  National  Bank, 
which  opened  for  business  next  door  to  the 
Burr  institution.  For  more  than  115  years 
the  two  establishments  have  dwelt  side  by 
side  at  40  and  42  Wrall  Street.  As  the  years 
passed  the  old  rivalry  died  out,  and  in  1882 
the  two  banks  united  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  building  on  the  property.  They  have  oc- 
cupied the  building  jointly  and  shared  the 
same  roof  ever  since.  The  new  bank,  by 
mutual  consent,  is  to  be  known  as  the  Man- 
hattan Company,  preserving,  in  name  at  least, 
one  souvenir  of  the  works  of  Aaron  Burr. 


The  government  has  accepted  a  fireproof 
cover  for  the  gasoline  tanks  of  airplanes  de- 
signed by  aeronautical  experts.  The  cover  is 
not  only  fireproof,  but  leak-proof  and  crash- 
proof as  well.  It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  =nft. 
tough  rubber  laid  on  high-grade  cot' 


Indians  along  the  shores  of  St.  J 
and   Eskimos  in  Hudson   Bay  territ 
short  of  food  that   they  are  killin  : 
in  order  to  live. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Washington  society  has  sprung  to  new  and 
sudden  life  under  the  fostering  sun  of  tie 
Hardine  administration.  The  atmosphere  ot 
the  sick  room  has  been  dissipated  and  the  re- 
action from  the  gloom  of  years  is  of  the  most 
pronounced  kind.  The  opening  of  Congress 
brought  hosts  of  new  faces  to  be  introduced 
into  drawing-rooms  and  in  pubbc  places. 
When  the  session  opened  eyes  scanned  the 
galleries  eagerly  for  a  sight  of  Mrs.  Harding. 
but  it  was  not  until  the  following  day,  when 
the  President  read  his  message,  that  they 
were  rewarded.  She  was  the  centre  of  atten- 
tion in  the  President's  gallery,  many  of  the 
newer  officials  and  their  wives  having  a  first 
glance  at  her.  She  wore  a  tailored  gray  suit, 
with  a  hat  of  medium  size.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Beale  McLean  sat  with  her. 

Mrs.  Gillett,  wife  of  the  Speaker,  had  with 
her  Mrs.  Nicholas  Longworth,  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Jr..  Mrs.  Grafton  Minot.  Mrs. 
Marshall  Field,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Mrs. 
Wesley  Merritt  and  Mr.  Woodbury  Blair. 

The"  reception  at  the  Congressional  Club 
Friday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harding 
was  a  propitious  time  for  the  wives  of  new 
senators  and  representatives,  all  of  whom 
were  bidden,  irrespective  of  being  members  of 
the  club.  There  was  a  gay  array  of  flowers 
in  the  large  ballroom,  where  Mrs.  Irvine  L. 
Lenroot,  wife  of  Senator  Lenroot  of  Wiscon- 
sin, president  of  the  club,  headed  the  re- 
ceiving line.  Those  standing  with  Mrs.  Len- 
root and  Mrs.  Harding  were  Mrs.  Coolidge. 
wife  of  the  Vice-President,  and  Mrs.  Gillett, 
wife  of  the  Speaker.  At  the  tea-table  were 
Mrs.  Oscar  Underwood,  Mrs.  Stephen  B.  El- 
kins,  Mrs.  Alice  Pomerene,  and  Mrs.  Nicho- 
las Longworth. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  foreigner  if  he  re- 
gards the  American  woman  as  the  spoiled 
child  of  fortune.  Every  one  has  told  him  so. 
Mr.  W.  L.  George,  for  example,  has  tried  to 
be  truthful,  but  he  paints  the  status  of  the 
American  woman  as  an  eminently  desirable 
one,  although  he  admits  that  she  has  her 
troubles,  like  the  rest  of  us.  But  her  troubles 
are  mainly  due  to  her  self-indulgences,  and 
most  of  us  would  be  willing  to  encounter  all 
that  is  likely  to  come  to  us  from  that  cause. 

Miss  Muriel  Harris,  writing  on  "The  Amer- 
ican Wife"  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
does  something  to  remove  the  misconceptions 
that  are  so  rife.  The  American  woman,  she 
says,  is  by  no  means  the  spoiled  darling  that 
she  has  been  represented.  She  has  her  little, 
peculiarities,  but  she  works  hard,  and  she  is 
usually  more  really  domesticated  than  the 
English  girl : 

"It  is  curious  to  find  in  a  country7  which  on 
the  surface  appears  so  luxurious  a  great  deal 
remaining  of  what  I  may  call  the  pioneer  ele- 
ment. It  is  rare,  for  instance,  to  find  an 
American   girl   who    can    not   cock,    and    cook 
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well.  Such  ignorance  of  cooking  as  is  shown 
by  many  English  girls  is  unknown  in  America. 
Why?  Because  it  is  necessary  for  the  Ameri- 
can girl  to  cook.  More  often  than  not  there 
is  nobody  else  to  do  it.  In  any  case  she 
could  never  depend  on  a  regular  supply  of 
service  even  if  she  could  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
In  England  it  is  difficult— even  after  our  war 
experiences— to  realize  that  there  really  is 
no  one  to  undertake  domestic  service  and 
there  may  be  nobody  for  months  altogether. 
But  this  is  actually  the  case  in  the  States.. 
and  there  are  literally  thousands  of  young 
American  wives  who  depend  for  their  house- 
work upon  a  couple  of  hours  daily  from  a 
colored  woman,  and  even  that  is  not  forth- 
coming on   Sundays. 

"American  girls  marry  very  young,  many 
of  them  straight  from  college,"  Miss  Harris 
says.  "They  have  advanced  ideas  about  edu- 
cation, and  in  addition  to  the  usual  home 
routine  usually  have  a  number  of  theories  as 
regards  babies.  The  American  mother  usually 
does  even-thing  for  her  baby,  in  addition  to 
the  other  work.  Many  girls  start  out  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  going  to  swell  the 
family  income  by  continuing  with  their  own 
work. 

"Taking  it  all  around,  the  young  American 
wife  works  as  hard  as  any  living  person,  and 
she  is  to  a  much  greater  extent  thrown  back 
upon  her  own  resources  than  are  young  Eng- 
lish wives,  ju^t  because  there  is  actually  no- 
body tc  help  her.  She  is  quick,  competent 
high  spirited,  taking  things  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  anything  less  like  the  picture  pre- 
sented by  the  rich  American  woman  in  Eu- 
rope hardly  can  be  imagined.  Incidentally, 
and  contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  idea, 
she  is  far  more  really  domesticated  than  the 
English   girl."    _ 


NETTING  WILD  ANIMALS. 


"Pollio,"  writing  in  the  New  York  Times, 
tells  us  that  the  correspondents  who  saw 
President-elect  Harding  and  President  Wilson 
riding  to  the  inauguration  ceremonies  were 
astonished  to  see  tears  streaming  down  the 
face  of  ex-President  Wilson.  His  emotion 
was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  was  giving 
up  the  presidency  and  that  his  fondest  hopes 
had  been  dashed.  Such  was  not  the  case, 
however. 

Mr.  Wilson  on  Inauguration  Day  was  car- 
ried out  the  front  door  of  the  White  House, 
the  first  time  that  he  had  gone  out  the  front 
way  since  he  had  his  stroke  in  October,  1919. 
Previous  to  that  time  he  had  gone  down  in 
the  elevator  and  out  by  the  rear  door  of  the 
White    House. 

After  Mr.  Wilson  had  entered  the  automo- 
bile Mr.  Harding  tried  to  start  conversation 
as  they  rode  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  but 
found  it  very  difficult  and  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  the  lapses  of  silence.  Finally  he 
said : 

"You  know.  Mr.  Wilson,  I  am  very  fond  of 
pets,  and  I  want  to  get  a  White  House  pet." 
"What  kind  of  pet?"  asked  Mr.  Wilson.- 
"Well,  if  I  had  my  choice  I  would  have  a 
baby    elephant,"   said    Mr.    Harding. 

"I  hope  it  won't  be  a  white  one,"  said  Mr. 
Wilson,   smiling. 

Mr.  Harding  then  told  a  story  of  his  sister, 
who  was  a  missionary  in  India.  He  said  she 
had  a  little  pet  elephant  that  followed  her 
around  like  a  Newfoundland  dog.  He  would 
walk  into  the  house  and  pull  out  drawers  with 
his  trunk,  extract  lumps  of  sugar  and  help 
himself  to  the  contents  of  candy  boxes  and 
cookie   cans. 

The  little  fellow  fell  ill,  and  they  applied  all 
the  remedies  that  they  could  think  of,  but  he 
grew  worse.  One  day  when  Miss  Harding 
was  sitting  on  the  lawn  the  little  fellow  came 
up,  laid  himself  down  at  her  feet,  moaned 
and  groaned  and  showed  that  he  was  in  great 
pain.  Miss  Harding  got  down  on  the  grass, 
took  his  head  on  her  lap  and  stroked  his 
head  and  trunk.  This  seemed  to  soothe  the 
little  animal,  but  in  a  few  minutes  his  limbs 
and  trunk  shivered  and  became  rigid,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  little  elephant  had  gone  where 
all  good  elephants  go. 

As  Mr.  Harding  finished  the  story  be  turned 
and  looked  at  President  Wilson.  The  tears 
were  streaming  down  his  cheeks.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's first  impulse  was  to  pick  up  his  hand- 
kerchief and  wipe  his  eyes,  because  the  Presi- 
dent had  only  one  arm  that  he  could  move, 
and  he  held  his  hat  in  that.  Then  Mr.  Hard- 
ing thought : 

"What  will  this  great  assemblage  think  to 
see  me  wiping  the  tears  from  Mr.  Wilson's 
eyes  ?" 

So  he  turned  the  conversation  into  other 
channels,  but  the  ex-President  went  into  the 
Senate  chamber  showing  the  traces  of  tears 
on  his  cheeks. 


Powerful  searchlights  will  be  used  in  an 
aerial  lightway  planned  between  London  and 
Paris.  This  will  permit-  commercial  use  of 
aircraft  by  night,  making  it  possible  for  car- 
goes to  be  collected  at  the  end  of  the  business 
day  in  London  and  delivered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  business   day  in   Paris. 


An  attachment  to  an  electric  meter  will 
allow  the  user  to  purchase  a  quarter's  worth 
of  electric    current   at   a  time. 


Netting  animals  is  one  of  the  easiest  and 
best  modes  of  collecting.  The  size  of  the  net 
and  of  the  meshes  will  depend  entirely  upon 
what  one  hopes  to  capture.  Our  nets  varied 
from  eight  feet  square  to  fifteen  feet  long 
by  ten  feet  wide.  The  meshes  measured  from 
two  to  four  inches.  The  net  is  placed  at  a 
spot  where  animals  are  sure  to  pass ;  it  is 
suspended  across  the  trail  and  held  in  place 
by  light  bamboo  poles.  Leaves  and  grass  are 
scattered  over  it  until  it  can  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ground.  When  an  animal 
steps  into  it,  the  net  falls  and  he  begins  to 
struggle,  instead  of  quietly  working  his  way 
out  Within  a  minute  he  has  himself  so 
tangled  in  the  meshes  that  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  cut  the  net  to  get  him  out.  One 
great  advantage  connected  with  this  method 
of  trapping  is  that  the  animal  is  never  in- 
jured; he  simply  wears  himself  out  and  then, 
exhausted,  stays  in  the  net  until  some  one 
comes  along  to  release  him.  A  cat  animal, 
for  example,  comes  running  into  a  net ;  its 
feet  catch  and  it  goes  tumbling,  rolling  over 
and  over,  roaring  and  pawing.  In  a  few  sec- 
onds it  becomes  so  tangled  that  it  can  not 
move  an  inch.  Its  cries  bring  the  men  who 
have  been  posted  as  lookouts,  and  they  carry 
it  back  to  the  kampong  on  poles  provided  for 
the  purpose. 

Contrary  to  the  general  idea,  cat  animals, 
such  as  tigers  and  leopards,  are  the  easiest 
to  catch  in  traps  as  well  as  nets.  The  work 
is  as  simple  as  baiting  a  rat-trap  and  it  re- 
quires little  sagacity.  A  box-trap  with  a 
spring-door  will  make  a  catch  time  after  time, 
with  no  more  trouble  than  transferring  the 
animal  to  a  transportation  cage  and  rebaiting 
the  trap  with  a  chicken  or  small  goat.  It  is 
wise  to  allow  a  fairly  long  runway  between 
door  and  bait,  so  that  the  captive  will  not  be 
injured  when  the  door  springs  shut.  After 
recovering  from  the  surprise  of  finding  itself 
trapped,  the  animal  eats  the  bait,  which  sup- 
plies it  with  food  until  the  natives  come  along 
on  their  regular  tours  of  inspection.  It  is 
just  routine  work,  involving  but  little  excite- 
ment.  .    .    . 

The  orang-outangs,  high  up  in  the  tree, 
were  huddled  together,  swaying  back  and 
forth.  Dense  clouds  of  smoke  rolled  up  from 
the  smudges,  enveloping  the  tree  completely 
and  hiding  the  beasts,  who  perched  aloft, 
screaming  and  coughing.  I  could  get  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  them,  as  they  sat  there, 
hugging  each  other. 

The  big  rattan  nets  were  in  place,  with  the 
men  holding  them  ready  to  cast  when  the  tree 
came  down.  Other  men,  armed  with  sharp- 
pointed  poles,  stood  behind,  to  pin  the  beasts 
down  if  the  net  did  not  fall  in  the  proper 
position.  At  last  a  messenger  came  with  the 
word  that  the  tree  was  ready  to  drop.  I  gave 
a  hasty  glance  around  me,  told  the  men  to  be 
on  the  alert,  and  sent  him  back  with  instruc- 
tions to  let  the  tree  fall.  Through  the  din  of 
tom-toms  and  shouts  we  could  hear  chopping ; 
the  tree  swayed  for  a  moment,  the  orang- 
outangs screamed  with  terror,  and  the  men 
with  the  nets  crouched,  ready  to  spring. 
Slowly  the  tree  toppled  and  came  down, 
gathering  speed  as  it  fell. 

The  orang-outangs  abruptly  stopped  their 
outcry.  As  they  hit  the  ground  they  were 
paralyzed  with  fright.  A  net  went  sailing 
over  them.  In  an  instant  they  came  to  their 
senses  and  began  fighting.  With  long,  black, 
powerful  arms  they  lashed  at  the  rattan;  they 
leaped  and  struggled,  biting  the  ropes  and 
tearing  great  gashes  in  their  bodies.  They 
screamed  and  chattered  furiously.  One  of 
them  reached  out  and  grabbed  a  native  by  the 
throat,  whipping  him  through  the  air  and 
breaking  his  neck.  The  native  struck  the 
ground  several  yards  away,  blood  pouring 
from  his  nose  and  mouth. 

Our  material  had  been  put  to  the  greatest 
test  and  would  hold  the  animals,  I  knew. 
So,  because  I  wanted  them  to  have  room  to 
become  thoroughly  tangled  in  the  nets,  I  or- 
dered the  ropes  slackened  a  trifle. 

Just  then,  while  I  was  standing  near  the 
nets,  superintending  the  work  of  making  them 
fast,  a  huge  paw  shot  out  and  grabbed  my 
ankle.  I  was  jerked  off  the  ground  and,  as 
I  fell,  my  hands  caught  the  limb  of  a  tree.  I 
clung  to  it  with  all  my  strength,  feeling  my 
fingers  weaken  and  slip  while  the  brute  pulled. 
The  joints  at  my  hip  and  knee  pained  me  for 
an  instant;  then  my  leg  became  numb.  The 
men  stood  terrified  and  I  could  not  yell  at 
them ;  I  felt  myself  growing  dizzy.  Then 
Omar  grabbed  a  club  and  pounded  the  orang's 
arm  ;  the  pulling  stopped,  and  I  realized  that 
I  was  being  dragged  away  from  the  nets. 
For  several  minutes  I  was  too  groggy  to  know 
what  was  happening,  but  the  idea  that  the 
natives  might  kill  the  orang-outangs  while  I 
was  disabled  made  me  sit  up. 

While  I  sat  on  the  ground  directing  "the 
work,  the  men  gathered  the  outside  meshes 
of  the  nets  and  ran  a  rope  through  them. 
Then,  as  the  other  ropes  were  loosened,  they 
pulled  the  noose  close,  and  the  two  brutes 
were  in  a  sack.  For  the  first  time  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  our  catch;  they  were 
the  two  biggest  orang-outangs  ever  captured 
Charles  Mayer  in  Asw  Magazine. 
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Passenger     and     freight     sailings     monthly     by 

S.    S.    Creole    State    (May) ;    S.    S.    Wolverine 

State    (June) ;    S.  S.   Granite  State    (July). 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

Passenger  and  freight  sailings  every  two  weeks 

SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 

Freight  only  (via  Panama  Canal). 

ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE 

Freight    only.      Monthly    sailings. 

U.    S.    S.    B.    Steamers. 

General   Passenger   and    Ticket    Office, 

621   Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

General   Offices,    508    California    St.,    S.    F. 

Managing  Agents,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board. 


Balfour,Guthrie  &Co. 

San   Francisco   and   Los  Angeles, 

Portland,    Seattle,    Tacom*, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To    and    From    European    Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  Sunday-school  teacher  asked  a  small  girl 
why  Ananias  was  so  severely  punished.  The 
little  one  thought  a  minute,  then  answered : 
"Please,  teacher,  they  weren't  so  used  to  lying 
in  those  days." 

A  lady  was  sitting  in  the  garden  with  the 
family  stocking  basket  beside  her,  and  was 
examining  the  holes  in  her  little  boy's  socks, 
when  the  old  gardener  came  by  with  his 
wheelbarrow.  "What  beats  me,"  he  remarked, 
"is  you  ladies.  Always  lookin'  for  what  you 
don't  want  to  find!" 


"You  said  you  would  be  home  at  11,  and 
here  I  have  been  keeping  awake  these  last 
two  hours  waiting  for  you  to  come  in!"  said 
an  angry  wife.  The  delinquent  husband 
[leaned  against  the  wall  and  prepared  to  re- 
Imove  his  boots.  "And  I,"  he  said  softly  and 
^sorrowfully,  "have  been  waiting  outside  for 
'these  last  two   hours  so's  you'd  go  to   sleep." 


I  A  boy  of  eight  entered  the  witness-box  in 
[tremendous  boots,  long  trousers  rolled  up  so 
'that  the  baggy  knees  were  at  the  ankles,  and 
a  swallow-tail  coat  that  swept  the  floor.  "Why 
are  you  dressed  like  that?"  asked  the  judge, 
|both  amazed  and  amused.  The  boy  took  from 
his  pocket  the  summons  and  pointed  solemnly 
to    the   words:      "To    appear    in    his    father's 


i  The  tramp,  who  had  been  to  the  house  pros- 
Ipecting,  came  out  and  joined  his  companion 
on  the  roadside.  "What  luck?"  asked  the 
waiting  one.  "None,"  growled  the  other. 
"I  don't  like  this  business  of  asking  for  bread 
iand  getting  a  stone."  "Well,"  said  the  first 
one  in  a  tone  of  philosophic  resignation  and 
grim  humor,  "  'taint  as  bad  as  askin'  for  bread 
and  gettin'  a  bulldog." 


A  minister  spoke  very  strongly  against 
(betting.  One  of  the  wealthiest  members  of 
■  the  congregation  was  a  great  gambler,  and 
.some  one  told  the  preacher  about  this.  After 
the  service  he  went  up  to  the  gambler,  and 
[said.  "I'm  afraid  I  must  have  offended  you  to- 
day '  but "     "Oh,   don't  mention  it,"  was 

the  reply.     "It's  a  mighty  poor  sermon  that 
doesn't,  hit  me  somewhe're." 


not  afraid,  but  the  taxi  will  take  me  home  so 
much  faster  than  I  can  walk  that  I  can  stay 
at  least  an  hour  longer." 


A  quiet,  patient  little  man  had  been  pushed 
about  and  trodden  by  the  other  passengers  in 
a  crowded  car.  For  a  long  time  he  suffered  in 
silence.  At  last,  however,  in  a  meek  voice, 
he  addressed  the  awkward  youth  standing  next 
to  him.  "Young  man,"  he  said,  "I  hope  you 
will  not  think  me  rude,  but  may  I  ask  your 
age?"  "I  am  eighteen,  sir."  "Eighteen!"  re- 
plied the  little  man,  softly.  "Dear  me  !  Well, 
really,  young  man,  don't  you  think  that  you 
are  old  enough  to  stand  upon  your  own  feet  ?" 


Little  Jimmy  visited  his  father's  office  and, 
[after  examining  the  typewriting  machine, 
asked  his  mother:  "What  do  they  take  those 
[to  the  theatre  for?"  "My  boy,"  replied  the 
mother,  "they  do  not  take  them  to  the  the- 
latre."  "Well,  it's  mighty  funny,  then.  Pa 
I  was  telling  a  gentleman  that  he  took  his  type- 
writer  to   the   thea "     "James,"    said   the 

I  father  sternly,  "I  will  see  you  privately  after 
Iwe  get  home." 

I  After  a  sermon  by  an  old  colored  preacher 
lone  of  the  brethren  said  to  him:  "Br'er 
i. Jenkins,  how  fur  off,  you  reckon,  hell  is?" 
|  "How  old  is  you,  Br'er  Thomas?"  asked  the 
■preacher.     "Well,    suh,    ef    I    don't    miss    my 

kalkerlations  I  is  sixty-fo'."  "Well,"  said  the 
i  preacher,  "w'en  you  wuz  born  inter  dis  worl', 

hell  wuz  jes'  sixty-fo'  years  off,  an'  all  I  got 
[iter  say  is,  ef  you  aint  in  sight  er  it  now,  it 
laint  yo'  fault." 

L      A  party  of  Americans  were  being  conducted 
:  over  an  ancient  abbey  in  one  of  the  old  towns 
!  in  England.     The  verger  pointed  out  the  an- 
cient parts  of  the  building,  and,  referring  to 
one    particular   arch,    said :      "That    arch   may 
[possibly  go  back  to  William  the  Conqueror.' 
"Don't  you  like  it?"  asked  one  of  the  sight- 
seers.   The  verger  asked  him  what  he  meant. 
('  "Well,  why  are  you  sending  it  back,  anyway  ?" 
I  was  the  reply.     "Doesn't  it  suit  you?" 

t     A  young  man  was  visiting  his  best  girl,  and 
he  stayed  on  and  on  until  she  became  very 
I  sleepy  indeed.    Also  she  had  to  work  the  next 
[  day   and  thought   it  time  to   give  him   a   hint 
I  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  home.    Finally 
she  said:     "Don't  you  think  you  had  better 
I  phone  for  a  taxi  to  go  home  in  ?     It's  so  late 
.now  and  there  have  been  several  robberies  out 
in   this   part    of   town    after   midnight."      The 
I  \  young  man  was  visibly  pleased  at  her  sugges- 
tion.   "Oh,  yes,  please  do,"  he  returned.    "I'm 


MACEDONIA  CIGARETTES 

Private  Stock  to  Order. 
Direct   Import   Turkish 

Leaf. 
Blenders  from  Egyptian 

Factories. 

The  Macedonia  Tobacco  Co. 

46  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 


Representative  Kahn  was  talking  about  the 
extravagance  of  the  Shipping-  Board  which  the 
recent  investigation  has  revealed,  "The  Ship- 
ping Board,"  he  said,  "claims  in  a  long- 
winded  apology  that  all  these  hundreds  of 
millions  are  not  really  lost ;  but  this  apology, 
boiled  down,  only  equals  Sam  Johnson's. 
'Sam,  you've  been  fighting  again,'  the  boy's 
mother  shrieked.  'You've  lost  four  front 
teeth.''  'No,  I  aint,  mother,'  said  Sam,  taking 
a  ghastly  little  package  from  his  pocket. 
'Here  they  are.'  " 


Maskey  Bids. 


Tel.  Butter  4482 


A  party  of  soldiers  stopped  some  laborers 
to  search  their  dinner-pails  for  hidden  arms. 
All  at  once  a  soldier  gave  a  cry  and  huried 
across  to  the  officer  in  charge,  holding  at 
arm's  length  a  hard,  heavy  mass.  After  due 
examination  the  officer  pronounced  it  a  sus- 
picious metal  which  would  endanger  public 
safety,  and  started  to  question  the  workman  in 
whose  possession  it  was  found.  "And  you 
think  that's  dynamite,  do  ye?"  asked  Pat.  "Be 
jabers,  I've  been  puzzlin'  my  head  over  it  all 
day.     You  see,  my  old  woman  calls  it  cake." 


Samuel  Untermyer,  the  famous  New  York 
lawyer,  was  talking  about  a  corrupt  politician. 
"We  showed  him  up,"  Mr.  Untermyer 
chuckled,  "almost  as  neatly  as  Lotta  Golde 
showed  up  the  profligate  old  earl.  'How  did 
it  come  about?'  a  friend  of  the  family  asked, 
'that  Gobsa  Golde's  daughter  refused  Lord 
Lacland?'  'Well,  you  see,'  another  friend  of 
the  family  answered,  'Lotta  Golde  is  slightly 
deaf,  and  when  the  earl  proposed  to  her  she 
thought  he  was  soliciting  for  the  Red  Cross 
drive,  and  so  she  told  him  she  was  very  sorry, 
but  she  had  promised  her  money  in  another 
direction.'  " 


"Pussyfoot"  Johnson,  the  great  temperance 
leader,  said  at  a  dinner  in  Washington :  "We 
have  got  to  have  prohibition  for  the  drunkard's 
own  benefit.  Nothing  but  prohibition  will 
cure  drunkenness.  Tell  a  drunkard  that  al- 
cohol will  ruin  him  morally,  financially, 
physically,  and  every  other  way,  and  he'll  an- 
swer you  very  much  as  the  girl  answered  her 
young  man.  This  young  man,  a  student  of 
medicine,  drew  back  one  evening  from  a  long 
embrace,  and  said  thoughtfully:  'It's  quite 
true,  you  know,  that  there  are  microbes  in 
kisses.'  'Oh,  the  sweet  little  darlings !'  cried 
the  girl  ecstatically,  and  she  threw  herself 
again  into  his  arms." 


A  man  who  had  been  running  a  dubious 
business  failed,  and  at  a  meeting  of  his 
creditors  all  but  one  agreed  to  accept  his 
four-months  note  for  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  debtor  took  this  man  aside  and  by  prom- 
ising to  make  him  a  preferred  creditor  he  won 
him  over.  When  the  others  had  departed  the 
man  said,  "Well,  now,  I  should  like  what's 
coming  to  me."  "Oh,"  replied  the  debtor, 
"you  won't  get  anything,  any  more  than  the 
others."  "But  I  thought  I  was  a  preferred 
creditor."  "So  you  are.  These  notes  won't 
be  paid  when  they  fall  due,  but  it  will  take 
the  others  four  months  to  find  it  out — you 
know  it  now,   so  you  see  you  are  preferred." 


us  just  59  cents,"  explained  the  cashier. 
"Well,  that's  all  right,  I  guess,  but  'I  aint  got 
a  cent  with  me."  "The  next  time  you  are 
coming  over  the  river,  just  bring  along  a 
chicken  with  you  and  we  will  call  the  deal 
square."  Within  a  week  the  colored  man  ap- 
peared in  the  office  with  two  chickens,  one 
under  each  arm.  "Here  are  the  chickens." 
"Sure — but  you  didn't  have  to  bring  two  of 
them;  one  would  have  paid  the  bill."  "Yes, 
boss,  but  I'se  brought  another  load  of  to- 
bacco." 


An  American  tourist  in  Scotland  took  a 
great  fancy  to  a  handsome  collie  he  saw  and 
offered  to  buy  it.  The  owner  asked  some 
questions,  and  on  learning  that  it  was  the 
would-be  purchaser's  intention  to  take  "Jock" 
to  America  he  refused  to  part  with  the  dog. 
Just  then  an  English  tourist  came  along  and 
he  also  made  a  bid  for  the  collie,  which, 
though  less  than  the  first  offer,  was  finally  ac- 
cepted. The  American  was  annoyed  and  when 
the  Englishman  had  departed  he  said,  "You 
told  me  you  wouldn't  sell  your  dog."  "Na, 
na,"  replied  the  canny  Scot.  "I  said  I  couldna 
part  wi'  him.  Jock'll  be  back  in  a  day  or  two, 
never  fear.  But  he  couldna  swim  the  At- 
lantic." _ 

A  colored  man  from  Kentucky  drove  to  a 
loose-leaf  tobacco  sales  warehouse  in  one  of 
the  Indiana  cities  on  the  Ohio  with  a  load  of 
tobacco.  When  he  received  his  sales  slip  and 
weights  he  noticed  the  customary  blank  check 
was  missing.  Approaching  the  cashier  he 
said:  "Look  here,  boss,  where  is  my  money 
for  this  here  tobacco?"  The  sales  sheet  was 
consulted.  "It's  like  this:  The  expenses  for 
weighing,  unloading,  and  commission  for  sell- 
ing your  tobacco  amounted  to  more  than  the 
tobacco   was  worth.     You   see,   you  still  owe 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Song  of  the  Desert. 
Oh,   why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 

Be  more  than  eight  dollars  a  quart, 
While  bootleggers  snicker  and  chortle 

And  officers  drag  us  to  court? 

A  cocktail  costs  more  than  a  Bible; 

A  snifter  costs  more  than  a  hat. 
The  price  of  the  ginger-ale  highb'll 

Is   making  the   profiteers    fat. 

They  say  the  old  times  are  returning, 
That  wiggle  and  wobble  are  dead, 

Yet,  daily,  in  spite  of  our  yearning, 
Buns  grow  more  expensive  than  bread. 
— R.   S.   T.  in  Judge. 

Ballade  of  the  Yellow  Papers. 
Hope  springs  eternal!     Well   it  may; 

Let's  hope  that  it  may  go  on  springing! 
For  who  could  live  another  day, 

Without    its    optimistic    singing? 

With  all  this  deadly  doleful  dinging 
Of  blood  and  tears  and  crazy  capers 

That  greets  us  at  each  day's  beginning  — 
If  one  believed  the  yellow  papers! 

Best   not   believe  a   word  they  say, 

Their  mud  and  blood  forever  flinging, 

If  we  would  go   our   peaceful   way; 

With  all  their  stenches  and  their  stinging, 
We  can  not  'scape  some  poison  clinging; 

How  keep  alight  our  moral  tapers, 
Or  our  immortal  souls  up-winging — 

If  one  believed  the  yellow  papers? 

How  work,    or  meditate,   or  pray, 

Within   our   ears  this   Babel    ringing? 
How  can  we  have   the  heart  to   play, 

With  all  these  woes  our  bowels  wringing; 

Each  pestilent  edition  bringing 
New  filth  to  feed  the  gossip-gapers, 

The   long-eared   public   slyly   "stringing" — 
If  one  believed  the  yellow  papers! 


Prince,  they  talk  much  of  your  un-kinging, 
These  world  bashaws  and  scandal-shapers; 

Believe  them  not — we'd  all  be  swinging, 
If   one    believed    the    yellow    papers! 

— Richard  Le   GalUenne   in   Life. 


Ballade  of  Ladies'  Love. 
Done  into   the  American  Language  after  Francois 

Villon. 
I'm  no  Adonis,  but  my  map's  not  bad, 

And    once    my    wad    was    very    far    from    slight; 
And  then  I  met  a  dame,   and  oh,  the  glad, 

Glad  eye  she  gave  me  when   I  heaved  in  sight! 
I    fell   for  her  and  she  for  me  all   right; 
But  did  I  think  the  reason  I  got  by 
Was  my  nice  line  of  talk?     Forget  it.     I 
*Was  jerry   that  she   tumbled   for  my   kale. 
I    chirped    this   mouthful   which   you    can't   deny, 
"The  gink  with  the  mazuma  cops  the  frail!" 

Aint  it  the  truth?     Say,  listen  to  me,  lad, 

I   was  the  big  noise  and  the  shining  light 
Until    a  wowser  older  than  her  dad 

Unwound     his     roll,     and     then     for     me — Good 
Night! 

His  face  would  stop  a  clock  and  give  a  fright 
To  any  horse,  and  make  the  children  cry; 
But  what's  the  odds?     That  tottering  old  guy 

Had  cut  me  out.     'Twas  me  to  hit  the  trail. 
I'll  tell   the  world  the  wherefore  and  the  why, 

"The  gink  with   the   mazuma    cops  the    frail!" 

The  raz  for  mine.     I'd  spent  the  jack  I-  had, 

(She'd    helped    me    blow    it,    too,    with    all    her 
might 
Then  given  me  the  gate.)      Oh,  aint  it  sad 

The   way  they  bunk  you,   though  you  treat    'em 
white? 

But  to  myself  I  pipes,  "I  will  indite — " 
(Good  word,  that)   "just  a  note,  and  I  will  try 
To  give  her  quite  a  jolt."     But  did  she  sigh 

And   squeeze  a  teardrop  on   my  little  wail? 
Not   on   your   life,    she   slipped    me  this    reply, 

"The  gink  with  the  mazuma  cops  the  frail!" 

Envoi. 
Yea,  bo,  although  you  never  may  run   dry 
Of  nifty  chatter,    keep  your  rating  high 

In    Dun   and   Bradstreet,    then    you   can    not    fail 
To   have  the  flappers  chase  you  till  you  die; 
"The  gink  with  the  mazuma  cops  the  frail!" 
— Barton    Braley    in    Judge. 


A  knowledge  of  the  actual  slope  of  a  road 
is  often  of  considerable  importance  to  auto- 
mobilists,  because  it  affords  an  explanation 
of  the  varying  action  of  the  motor  and  a 
means  of  quickly  adjusting  the  mechanism. 
One  of  the  simplest  slope  indicators  is  that 
of  the  French,  a  vertical  tube  fixed  on  the 
front  of  a  graduated  scale  like  a  thermome- 
ter and  containing  a  column  of  liquid  which 
is  so  adjusted  as  to  stand  at  zero  in  the 
middle  of  the  tube  when  the  road  is  level  and 
to  indicate  either  an  upward  or  downward 
slope  by  its  rise  or  fall  along  the  scale.  The 
liquid  in  the  tube  is  connected  with  a  reser- 
voir placed  behind  the  scale,  and  rises  or 
falls  as  the  automobile  ascends  or  descends  a 
slope,  showing  both  the  fact  and  the  degree 
of  inclination. 


Your  Moving  Problems 

are  quickly  solved  if  you 
have  our  experienced  staff 
of  men  do  your  work. 

mm 

^"^  File  Proof  Storage 

13th  and  Mission  San  Francisco 

Market  15 


Redwood  Export  Company 

California  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Ties 


Cargoes  and  Parcels 

"To  off  share  markets  only" 


260  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Phone  Sutter  2163 


UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

CROCKER  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALERS 

—  OF  — 

REDWOOD  LUMBERS 
RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SHINGLES 

—  AND  — 

SPLIT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AMD 

PILING 


Redwood    Mills,    Humboldt    Bay,    Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorfler  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    ii 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118    to    124   First   Street,    corner   Minna, 

San   Francisco 


|  VY/ALTERS  SURGICAL  CO 

§  W      SURGEONS'   INSTRUMENT:  ~ 

H  Hospital   and   Sick   Room   Supplies 

M  Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

B  44!  Sutter  St.— Entire  Building.    Telephone 

B  San  Francisco,  Cal.        Douglas  4017 
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SAN  F2WC1SCO      CALIFORNIA 


WHERE  SERVICE  AND 
COMFORTS  AEK 
PLANNED  FOE  GUESTS 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BEST 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  he  found  in 
the    following   department: 

Judge  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sloss  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Margaret 
Sloss,  and  Dr.  Ralph  Kuans  of  Seattle,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Kuhns.  The  marriage  will 
take  place  in  the  autumn. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Voorhies  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Anna  Voorhies  Bishop, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Harrison  TeaS  of  Yokohama. 
Mrs.  Bishop  and  her  son,  Mr.  James  Bishop,  will 
sail  the  28th  of  May  for  the  Orient,  where  the 
marriage  will  take  place.  The  engagement  was 
made  known  at  a  luncheon  given  Monday  by  Mrs. 
William  Sherwood,  among  those  at  the  affair 
having  been.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Young,  Mrs.  Knight 
Smith,  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman,  Mrs.  Frank 
Griffin,  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  Mrs.  Stuart  Rawlings, 
Mrs.  Claudine  Warren  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Wil- 
liams. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Evelyn  Cunningham, 
daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Cunning- 
ham of  England,  and  Mr.  Seward  Simons  of  Pasa- 
dena was  solemnized  last  Thursday  in  Buffalo. 
New  York.  Miss  Cunningham  visited  in  San 
Francisco  last  winter  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Charles 
Farquharson.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding 
trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simons  will  reside  in  Pasa- 
dena. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Dorothy  Stone,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egbert  Sione,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Wolff  took  place  last  Wednesday  evening.  "Mrs. 
Robert  Hunt  was  the  matron  of  honor.  The  best 
man  was  Mr.  J.  G.  Fi'tzsimmous.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
\\  olff  will  travel  several  months  before  taking 
an  apartment  in   San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  was  a  luncheon  hostess  Mon- 
day, her  guests  having  included  Mrs.  Ashton 
Potter,  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight,  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Garceau,  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted,  and  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels. 

Miss   Bertha   Coolidge  of  Boston   was  the  guest 


EL   ENCANTO 

Hotel  and  Cottages 

Mission  Ridge,  Santa  Barbara 

Vegetables,  milk,  cream  and  eggs  from  our 
own  farm. 


CALL  FOR 

the  brown  bottle  with 
the  brown  label 

Iaqua  water 

The  action  of  the  water  is  laxative  and 
diuretic. 

In  use  for  over  30  years. 

Your  druggist  can  get  it.  or  can  be 
ordered  at  918  CHRONICLE  BUILDING. 
Phone  Sutter  4899. 


of  honor  at  a  tea  given  Monday  by  Mrs.  Horace  ; 
Pillsbury.    'Mrs.  Ashton  Potter,  Mrs.  Frank  King. 
Mrs.    Samuel    Robinson    of    Santa    Barbara,    Miss 
Clara   Van    Ness,    and    Mrs.    Arthur    Lord   assisted 
in    receiving   the  guests,    among  whom   were    Mrs.  ■ 
Thomas  Driscoll,  Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  Mrs-  Her- 
bert Allen,  Mrs.  Hasket  Derby,  Mrs.  George  Lent,  1 
Mrs.    Benjamin   Dibblee,    Mrs.    Kenneth   Mcintosh,  | 
Mrs.     Norman    Livermore,    Mrs.    Laurance    Scott,  j 
Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Charles  Mcintosh.   Mrs.   George  Pope,   Mrs,   Alex- 
ander Lilley,  Miss  Frances  Taylor,  and  Miss  Laura  J 
McKinstry. 

Mr.  Raymond  Armsby  entertained  at  tea  Sunday 
at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club,  his  guests  having 
been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery,  Mrs. 
Walter  Hobart,  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse,  Mrs.  Jane 
Hayne,  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin.  Mr.  Harry  Hunt, 
and    Mr.    Frederick   Hussey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  entertained  at  dinner 
Saturday  evening,  in  their  parry  having  been  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Commander  and 
Mrs.  Van  Antwerp.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin. 
Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy.  Mr.  George  Garritt,  and 
Mr.    Joseph    Redding. 

Mr!  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tobin  gave  a  tea  Sunday 
at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club,  among  their  guests 
having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Carpenter.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Parrott,  Miss  Kathleen  Finne- 
gan,  Miss  Evelyn  Barron,  Miss  Ruth  Hobart,  Mr. 
John  Parrott,  Mr.  Wilberforce  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Tobin. 

Miss  Josephine  Moore  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening,  complimenting  the  Misses  Lucy  and  Alice 
Hanchett.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  E.  W.  Pioda.  Miss  Dorothy  Crawford.  Mr. 
George  Montgomery,  Mr.  Edward  Harrison,  Mr. 
Louis  Jeffreys,  Mr.  Dean  Dillmann,  and  Mr. 
Charles  St-  Goar. 

Mrs.  Warren  Perry  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  tea  given  Thursday  by  Miss  Dorothy  Wood- 
worth.  Mrs.  John  Simmons,  Mrs.  Horace  Clifton, 
and  Mrs.  Selim  Woodworth  assisted  in  receiving 
the  guests,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Herbert  Goold. 
Mrs.  Hansom  Grubb.  Mrs.  Francis  Cates,  Mrs. 
Mark  Hall,  Mrs.  James  Towne,  Mrs.  Chester 
Moore,  Mrs.  William  de  Witt,  Mrs.  John  Cusbing. 
Miss  Edith  Slack.  Miss  Olive  Craig,  Miss  Helen 
Baily,  and   Miss   Dorothy  Woods. 

Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  gave  a  luncheon  Friday, 
her  guests  including  Mrs.  Charles  Lyman,  Mrs. 
Leon  Roos.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sloss,  Miss  Frances 
Joiliffe,  Miss  Louise  Maboney,  and  Miss  Con- 
stance  Beardsley. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Maitland  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  for  Mrs.  Walter 
McLeod  and  Mrs.  Warren  Perry.  Others  at  the 
affair  were  Mrs.  Howard  Xaffziger,  Mrs.  Brokaw 
Jutte,  Mrs.  Roland  Foerster,  Mrs.  Denman  Mc- 
Near.  Mrs.  Leo  Korbel,  Mrs.  Edgar  Zook,  Mrs. 
James  Towne,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Malmgren.  Jr..  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Hall,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Franklin.  Mrs.  Edwin  Wood- 
ruff, Miss  Linda  Buchanan,  Miss  Maud  Woods, 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Woods, 

A  concert  was  held  Tuesday  evening  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Miss  Mary  Louise  Phelan  for  the  benefit 
of  St-   Ignatius  Church   and   College. 

Mrs.  George  Willcutt  entertained  at  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Palace.  Among  her  guests  were 
Mrs.  George  Detrick,  Mrs.  Edgar  Van  Bergen. 
Mrs.  George  Shreve.  Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  Mrs. 
A.  N.  Buchanan.  Mrs.  Henry  St-  Goar.  Mr?. 
Dollie  Edwards,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Clark,  and  Mrs.  Car- 
roll   Cambron. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Polhemus  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  Tait's-at-the- Beach,  their 
guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart 
Rawlings,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  McCormick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis 
Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Oddie,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Van  Ness,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Watson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gerald  Buckley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Dempsey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Dibble,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  King,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Cornwall,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Hough,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Plum- 
mer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Allen,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Rohner,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Lynch,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Spalding,  Mrs.  A-  V.  Bishop,  Mr.  George  Busch. 
and   Dr.    Andre  Lee. 

Mrs.  Ova  Lum,  wife  of  the  Danish  consul,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  last  week 
at  the  Fairmont  by  Mrs.  William  Hathaway. 
Those  asked  to  meet  Mrs.  Lum  included  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Ashburner,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Raymond,  Mrs.  Henry 
Torchiana,  Mrs.  Gailliard  Stoney,  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Pfingst,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Winslow,  Mrs.  William 
Boericke,  Mrs.  Herbert  Lee,  Mrs.  William  Sesnon, 
Mrs.  Frank  Ainsworth,  Mrs.  Colin  Boyd,  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Harrison. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 
day evening,  in  their  party  having  been  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Allen,  Mrs.  Lerov  Nielson,  and  Miss  Tennie 
Blair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  gave  a  din- 
ner Friday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis  for  Miss 
Marjorie  Fleishhacker. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Andrews  of  Chicago  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Saturday  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.    and  Mrs.   Horace  Pillsbury   gave  a  theatre  I 
and    supper    party    Thursday    for    Miss    Genevieve  ' 
Tallant    of    Santa    Barbara.      Among    their    guests 
were    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Edwin    Eddy,    Mrs.    Ashton 
Potter,    Mrs,   A.  V.   Bishop,  Miss   Margaret   Buck-  ] 
bee,    Miss  Audrey  Willett,    Miss   Barbara   Willett, 
Miss    Clara    Van    Ness,    Mr.    Jack    Boyden,    Mr. 
Grant    Black.    Mr.    James    Pitts,    and    Mr.     Percv 
King. 

Mrs.  L.  V.  Lapham  was  complimented  at  lunch- 
eon last  Wednesday  by  Mrs.  John  Merrill.  Those 
asked  to  meet  Mrs,  Lapham  were  Mrs.  Cosmo 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Harry  Bates.  Mrs.  Edwin  Dimond, 
Mrs.  Robert  Davis,  Mrs.  John  Valentine,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Matthew. 

Miss  Geraldir.e  Lumley  gave  a  tea  Wednesday, 
complimenting  Miss  Beatrice  Stahl.  The  guests 
includ  d  Mrs.  Noble  Newson.  Miss  Anne  Peters, 
Miss  Florence  Veach,  Miss  Constance  Hart,  Miss 
Beth  Parcells,  Miss  Marjorie  Spring,  Miss  Maye 
Colburn,  and  Miss  Eda  Faye. 

Miss  Mary  Garden  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner    given    last    Thursday    at    the    St.    Francis- 


Mrs.  Walter  Martin  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  ar- 
ranged the   affair. 

Mrs.  Hobart  Chatfield-Taylor  was  complimented 
at  luncheon  last  week  by  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt, 
those  asked  to  meet  the  visitor  including  Mrs. 
George  Pope,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  William 
Babcock,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard. 

Mrs.  Duval  Moore  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
the  Francisca  Club  for  Mrs.  Arthur  Geissler. 
Those  asked  to  the  affair  were  Mrs.  George 
Moore,  Mrs.  Thornton  White,  Mrs.  Leonard  Ham- 
mond, Mrs.  Oliver  Dibble,  Mrs.  Germaine  Yin 
cent,  Mrs.  Roy  Somers,  Mrs.  Edgar  Van  Bergen. 
Mrs.  Sylvanus  Farnham,  Mrs.  Ralph  Palmer,  Mrs. 
Stuart  Haldorn,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Stephenson,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Hooper.  Mrs.  William  Ede,  Mrs.  Scott 
Brooke,  Mrs.  Delmar  Clinton,  and  Miss  Elsie 
Clifford. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Erskine-Bolst  were  the  guests 
of    honor    at    a    dinner    given    Saturday    by    Miss 

Jennie  Blair. 

-«•» 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Madison  are  being 
congratulated   on  the  birth   of  a   daughter. 

«•» 

CURRENT  VERSE. 


services  as  underwriter  for  the  projectors  of 
the  opera  season  were  not  at  first  known 
about. 

But  now  that  the  enterprise  has  been ' 
crowned  with  unqualified  success  she  has  re- 
ceived congratulations  from  hundreds  of  San 
Franciscans  and  her  assistance  has  been 
recognized  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
director-general  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Asso- 
ciation, Miss  Garden  having  expressed  her 
appreciation  of  the  important  services  ren- 
dered by  Miss  Featherstone  by  telegram  when 
the  day  was  saved,  and  in  the  speech  she 
made  at  the  complimentary  banquet  tendered 
her  here  in  San  Francisco. 


The  Tortoise  in  Eternity. 
Within  my  house  of  patterned   horn 

I    sleep   in   such    a  bed 
As  men  may  keep  before  they're  born 

And   after  they  are  dead. 

Sticks  and  stones  may  break  their  bones. 
And  words  may  make  them  bleed; 

There  is  not  one  of  them  who  owns 
And  armor  to  his  need. 

Tougher  than   hide  or  lozenged  bark. 

Snowstorm   and    thunder    proof, 
And  quick  with  sun  and  thick  with  dark 

Is  this  my  darling  roof. 

Their  troubled  dreams  of  death  and  birth 
Pulse    mother-o'-pearl    to    black; 

I    bear  the  rainbow   bubble   Earth 
Square    on    my    scornful    back. 

— Elinor   Wylie  in  .War  Republic. 
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Mirage. 
I  well  remember  that  the  year  was  old — 

A   time  of  fallen   leaves  and   wings  departing. 

Beside   our    western    sea   the  grass  was   starting. 
And  willow  buds  were  eager  to  unfold. 

But  all  that  day  the  shadowed  paths  were  wet. 
As  though  in  cloud  had  come  the  waiting  vision. 
And  on   the  sunset   altars  of  transition 

While    that    mournfulness    and    beauty    met. 

Long     gone     the     night     that     held     my     deathless 
dream — 
Its  vanished    rain   long   given   to    the   roses, 
But  though  I  steep,   no  other  night  discloses 

The    Three   who   shone   by   that   delaying   Stream. 

One    was   called    Evening    for    her    slow    caress. 
And    one    called    Peace    because    her    eyes    were 

tender, 
(Softly    she   came,    most   innocent    and    slender), 

And  one  called   Heartache   for  her  loveliness. 

They  were  of   slumber    and    mirage's   sky — 
Frailties    of  vision,   an    august    illusion. 
Living    a    little    by    the    soul's    inclusion, 

Living    in    memory   as   long   as    I. 

Yet  did  they  make  the  burning  stars  seem  clods — 
Those    shadows  of   illusion,    passing   slowly; 
For  on  each  face  a  Light  fell  sad  .and  holy 

From  tracts  I  dreamt   forbidden  save  to  gods. 

A    little    while,    a    little    while    they    gleamed, 

Who  were  not,  are  not,  yet  shall  haunt  me  ever, 
Mingling  the  sorrow  of  the  Once  and  Never, 

To  glorify   the  dream  of  him   that  dreamed. 

I   shall    not  know   them    other   than    they   are, 
Who   find  on  paths  that  memory  retraces 
The    immortal,    mournful    beauty    of   those    faces 

That,    haunting,    hold   me   exile   of   their    star. 

— George   Sterling   in    the    Xation. 


A  Woman  Helped. 

San  Francisco  business  women  are  feeling 
jubilant  over  the  part  played  by  a  woman  in 
the  business  conduct  of  the  recent  opera 
season.  It  began  to  look  at  one  time,  after 
preliminary  negotiations  were  fully  under 
way,  as  if  the  enterprise  wouldn't  come 
through,  the  guaranty*  fund  not  panning  out 
sufficiently.  But  Miss  Anna  Featherstone, 
whose  former  connection  with  the  business 
staff  of  the  St.  Francis  had  given  her  a  wide 
acquaintance  in  this  city,  came  forward  and 
undertook  to  secure  an  adequate  list  of  guar- 
antors. So  locally  esteemed  is  this  lady  that 
it  required  only  a  list  of  one  hundred  and 
five  guarantors  to  pledge  the  required  sum 
of  $50,000,  and  the  enterprise  was  then  fuily 
launched. 

Miss  Featherstone  is  not  a  seeker  of  the 
limelight,  and  outside  of  business  circles  her 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes;  situated 
on  the  foothills  among  the  orange  groves,  over- 
looking the  sea.  Central  dining-room,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water.  Good  tennis  court. 
Six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  two  miles 
from  ocean.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


DR.  PERCY  SEWELL 
DENTIST 

BUTLER   BLDG.,    ROOM   415 
Phone  Douglas  2333  Geary  &  Stockton  Sts. 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booths  for  Ladles 


W.   H.  PRICE 

GUNSMITH 

Guns  refinished  and  blued.  SPRINGFIELDS 
REMODELED.  Some  fine  trap  and  hunting 
guns  now  on  hand,  like  new,  including 
Greeners,  Boswell,  L.  C.  Smith  Premier 
grade,  Daly,  Parker  &  Smith,  also  pumps  and 
automatics. 

98    STEVENSON    ST.,    CORNER    SECOND 
Phone  Kearny   1281 


YERSIN  FRENCH  STUDIO 

333    KEARNY   ST.     ROOM    503. 
Classes    daily    for    Phonetics,    Grammar,    Ele- 
mentary, Intermediate  and  Advanced  Conversa- 
tion. 

"CAUSERIES  INTIMES"    Tuesdays,  3  p.  m. 

MISS    SAIXIE    TAYLOR, 

621  STOCKTON'  ST.  Apt.  401 

Tel  Kearny  163 


ERWIN  WINTERHALDER 

SCULPTOR 

Outdoor  Ornamental  Vases,  Statues,  Sun- 
Dials,  Benches,  Fountains,  in  stone  and 
composition,  made  to  your  order. 

1519  SUTTER  ST.     PHONE  WEST  4009 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Moving I  l!  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage-  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 


Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
nents  to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
he  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Former  Governor  George  Carter  of  Honolulu 
md  Mrs.  Carter  are  visiting  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. They  left  for  Santa  Barbara  Saturday, 
fter  a  brief  sojourn  in   San   Francisco. 

Mrs.  Allen  Lewis  of  Portland  has  returned 
lorth,  after  a  fortnight's  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
VilHara   Hinckley  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  returned  last  Wednes- 
day from  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  L.  Simpson  will  arrive  this 
reek  in  Vancouver  from  the  Orient  en  route  to 
Washington.  Mrs.  Louis  Parrott  and  Mrs.  Par- 
'ott  Whitney  have  gone  to  Vancouver  to  meet 
hem. 

Mr.  William  Crocker,  Mr.  Samuel  Morse,  and 
ifr.    John    Rosseter   left    last   week   for    Mexico   to 

i  away  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobart  Chatfield-Taylor  of  Santa 
iarbara   left   Sunday    for    Del    Monte,    where    they 

ill  remain  a  few  days  before  returning  to 
outhern    California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet  and  their  chil- 
ren  have  gone  to  Ross  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Fox  have  taken  a  house 
Atherton    for   the   summer. 

Mr?.  William  Carr  of  Philadelphia  is  visiting 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Howard  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  will  return  the  middle 
£  the  month   from  a  trip  to  Philadelphia. 

t)r,  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Lucas  will  leave  for  the 
.ntic  coast  within  a  fortnight.  Mrs.  Henry 
itney    of    Boston    will    accompany   them    on    the 

and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  returned  last  week 
anta  Barbara,  where  they  are  visiting  Major 
Mrs.  Max  Fleischman. 

iss  Helen  Crocker  sailed  last  week  from  New 
k  to  join  Mrs.  Crocker  in  Paris. 
xs.  Gertrude  Atherton  is  spending  a  few  days 
■an  Francisco.  Mrs.  Atherton  is  residing  in 
lywood  with  her  granddaughter,  Miss  Florence 
:11. 

and  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  and  Miss  Louise 
Ie  sailed  last  Wednesday  for  Europe.  They 
recently  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark 
:le,  Jr.,  in  Boston. 
.  Charles  Rosenfeld  has  returned  to  Port- 
after  a  visit  in  town  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
us  Koshland. 
x.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Norris,  who  are  at  present 
iad,  will  return  to  California  in  June.  They 
ill  reopen  their  residence  at  Saratoga  for  the 
anmer. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  and  Mrs.  George  Cad- 
alader  have  returned  to  Burlingame  for  the 
nnmer   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Kuhns  of  Portland  and 
r.  Ralph  Kuhns,  the  fiance  of  Miss  Marie  Sloss, 
ft  Sunday  for  the  northern  city,  after  a  brief 
>journ   in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Katherine  Bentley  and  Miss  Grace  An- 
*ews  of  Chicago  returned  Friday  from  Southern 
llifornia.  Miss  Andrews  is  spending  several 
lys  with    Miss    Bentley. 

Mrs.  William  Sproule  returned  a  few  days  ago 
*om   a   trip   to   Arizona. 

Kiss  Josephine  Ross  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Miss 
arguerite  Brunswig  of  Los  Angeles  are  members 
;  a  camping  party  that  has  gone  through  South- 
■n  California.  Mrs.  William  Constable  of  Saticoy 
chaperoning  the   group. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Davis  have  taken  a  house 
Mill  Valley  for  the  summer. 
Mrs.  Richard  Pierce  and  Miss  Helen  Pierce  are 
•ending   several  days   in  town.      They  are  at  the 
ainnont. 

and  Mrs.  Harry  Dodge  passed  the  week- 
on  the  Feather  River. 

and    Mrs.    Wyatt    Allen    left   Monday   on   a 
ip  through  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
Miss   Florence  Fowle   of   Minneapolis  is  visiting 
and    Mrs.    Willis   Walker  at   Camp   Westwood 
the    Sierras. 

Mrs.  L.  V.  Lapham  left  Friday  for  New  York. 
Mrs.  Frank  Anderson  and  Mrs.   Berrien  Ander- 

spent  the  week-end  at  Del  Monte. 
The  Misses  Alice  and  Lucy  Har.chett  left  Sun- 
iv  for  New  York  to  be  away  indefinitely. 
Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Louis  Titus,  who  returned  re- 
ntly  from  Washington,  are  living  at  the  St. 
rancis.  They  will  take  a  house  in  Burlingame 
r  the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  spent  the  week- 
id  at  their  country  home   in    Rutherford. 
Mr.   and  Mrs.    Richard  Hudnut  and   Mis?  Wini- 
1  t  de  Wolfe  left  Friday  for  New  York. 
Miss    Katherine    Strickler   is   visiting    Mrs.    Oak- 
|igh  Thorne  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Commander  Emory  Winship  of  Macon,   Georgia. 


is  spending  a  fortnight  in  San  Francisoc.  He  is 
at   the   St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Baillargeon  of  Seattle  are 
spending  a  portion  of  their  wedding  trip  at  Del 
Monte.  Mr.  Baillargeon  formerly  resided  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  Donzel  Stoney  and  Miss  Katherine  Stoney 
left  yesterday  for  a  trip  through  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Marye  will  leave  next 
week  for  a  trip  through  the  West  Indies.  Later 
they  will  come  to  California  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  arriving  here  about  the  middle  of  June. 
They   will    spend    the   summer   in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  are  making 
a  tour  of  the  New  England  states.  On  May  15th 
they  will  join  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  and  Master 
Cranston  Chamberlin  in  New  York,  and  will  then 
come  to    California    for    a   two   months'    sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Bertheau  has  purchased  a  home 
site  in   San  Mateo   Park. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  Dean  ranch  in  Nevada.  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hussey.  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  and  Lieutenant  Edgar 
Allen  Poe,  Jr.,  will  return  from  Nevada  next 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mcintosh  have  reopened 
their  home  in  Woodside  for  the  summer.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mcintosh  will  join  them  in 
June,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  Roswell  Brooks,  who  has  been  visiting  her 
daughters,  Mrs.  Clinton  Walker  and  Mrs.  Willis 
Walker,  left  Saturday  for  Denver  en  route  to  her 
home  in   Minneapolis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  are  leaving 
today  for  Atherton,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Robinson  of  Santa  Barbara  is  visit- 
ing in  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Robinson  came  north 
with   Miss  Bertha  Coolidge  of  Boston. 

Mrs.  Hippolyte  Dutard  and  Miss  Elise  Hough- 
ton, who  have  been  abroad  since  the  early  winter, 
are  at  present  in  Sicily.  They  will  be  in  Paris 
for   the   summer. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco   from    Washington. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling  and  her  grandson,  Mr. 
Joseph  Catherwood,  will  leave  next  week  for  Los 
Altos  to  spend   the  summer. 

Miss  Augusta  Foute  is  staying  at  the  apartment 
of  Mrs.   William  Crocker  in   New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  de  Saint  Cyr,  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Bowers  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Robert  Burroughs 
of  New  York  left  Friday  on  a  trip  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  They  will  spend 
several  weeks  at  Coronado. 

Dean  and  Mrs.  J.  WHmer  Gresham  are  at  Wa- 
wona,  en  route  to  the  Yosemite. 

Among  those  registered  at  Hotel  Oakland  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Williams,  Los  Angeles:  Mrs. 
A.  G-  Spaulding,  Point  Loma,  and  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Wright,    her    secretary. 

Guests  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include  Captains 
I.  J.  Cantey,  U.  S.  A.,  W.  W.  Hoblist,  U.  S.  A.. 
and  C.  A.  Gaynor,  U.  S.  A.,  and  their  families; 
Mr.  Adolph  Hetzler,  Chicago;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Wegat 
and  daughter.  New  Orleans;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Turner,  Stockton;  Mr.  George  A.  Macready,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  A.  G.  Fields,  Los  Gatos;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Oakley,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  W.  H. 
White,  Atascadero;  Mr.  R.  H.  Lehman,  Mr.  L. 
E.  Cluff,  Mr.  B.  K.  Kemmer,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Meyer,  Livermore;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Baily,  Bixly,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  L. 
C.  Keith,  Honolulu;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Lowell, 
Los    Angeles. 

Palace  Hotel  guests  include  Mr.  Paul  A.  Loz- 
zero,  Mr.  David  Hughes,  New  York;  Mrs.  Robert 
Jones,  Santa  Cruz:  Mr.  Nicholas  Nelson,  Denver; 
Mr.  George  H.  Schilbach.  New  York;  Mr.  A.  B. 
Marshall,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  E.  R.  Booth,  New 
York;  Mr.  H.  R.  Hoefler,  Astoria;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Barringer  Cox,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Fen  S.  Hil- 
dreth,  Kingman,  Arizona;  Mr.  P.  J.  Henry.  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  Walter  M.  Murphy,  Pasadena:  Mr. 
W.  R.  Dickinson,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Fanueil  S. 
Weisse,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Jack- 
son, Los  Angeles;  Mr.  A.  D.  Page,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Kirkland,  Schenectady,  New  York;  Mr.  Gustave 
Kahn,   New  York;    Mr.    C.   W.    Coapman,    Chicago. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
are  Mr.  R_  C.  Turriton,  Reno;  Mr.  Eugene  A. 
Drey,  Mr.  W.  D.  Thornton,  New  York;  Mr. 
Sidney  J.  Dillon,  Des  Moines;  Mr.  A.  B.  Larkin, 
Minneapolis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  King,  Spokane: 
Mr.  James  W.  Campbell,  New  York;  Mr.  C.  C. 
Applegarth,  Portland;  United  States  Assistant  At- 
torney-General and  Mrs.  Wrisley  Brown,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  N.  Clement, 
Chicago;  Mr.  A.  W.  Hilliard,  Boston;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  I.  N.  Stone,  Cleveland;  Mr.  A.  E.  Larkin, 
Detroit;  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Jennings,  New  York;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allan  J.  Holubar,  Los  Angeles:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vander  Voort,  Mohair,  Illi- 
nois;   Mr.    Clift   Cornwell,    New   York. 


Recognition  of  the  serious  rise  in  the  cost 
of  jade  is  shown  in  the  substitutes  that  are 
being  made  for  it.  The  best  of  these  is  a 
composition  in  which  crystal  with  other  min- 
erals is  used,  and  a  beautiful  material  of  a 
clear  shade  of  tions,  with  pendants  in  the 
form  of  jade  ornaments,  made  of  celluloid, 
colored  a  deep  green. 


The  Council  of  Six  Nations  Indians  has  de- 
cided to  appeal  to  King  George  of  Great 
Britain  against  the  proposed  enfranchisement 
of  Indians  in  Canada.  It  desires  to  retain  its 
tribal  form  of  government  and  is  appealing 
on  grounds  of  "sacred  agreement"  between 
King  George  III  and  Joseph  Brant. 
*•*■ 

In  Hungary  service  as  a  soldier  at  the  front 
in  the  war  is  to  receive  recognition.  The 
missing  leg  or  empty  sleeve  will  be  a  tax  re- 
ceipt, and  bullet  wounds  will  materially  cut 
down  tax  assessments  under  new  tax  bills  in- 
troduced in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  by  the 
minister   of   finance. 


IN  THE  STEPS  OF  DICKENS. 

Since  returning  from  the  United  States, 
where  I  spent  six  weeks  before  Christmas, 
1 920,  I  have  been  reading  over  again  the 
American  chapters  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  and 
all  those  passages  in  the  Dickens  literature 
that  relate  to  the  visits  of  Charles  Dickens  to 
America  in   1842  and  1S6S. 

I  have  found  in  that  literature  some  very 
vivid  and  remarkable  impressions,  sketched 
by  the  keenest  observer  yet  produced  by  the 
English  race,  of  the  United  States  at  two 
critical  moments  in  the  nineteenth  century- 
With  memories  so  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  have 
experienced  a  peculiar  delight  in  comparing 
these  Dickens  impressions  with  the  vision  of 
America  in  1920  (says  Harold  Spender  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review). 

It  is  now  nearly  eighty  years  since  Dickens 
started  from  Liverpool  on  January  4,  1842, 
in  a  small  paddle  steamer  of  1000  tons,  built 
by  an  ingenious  man  of  the  name  of  Cunard, 
to  face  a  fearful  winter  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sketches  of  Ameri- 
can life,  both  in  fact  and  in  fiction,  given  to 
the  world  on  his  return  by  Dickens  largely 
affected  the  relations  of  the  two  continents  to 
one  another  for  many  years  after.  Dickens' 
descriptions  of  American  characters — Colonel 
Diver,  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick,  Major  Pawkins, 
General  Fladdock,  and  Mr.  La  Fayette  Kettle 
— probably  even  today  still  color  most  British 
thought  and  feeling  about  the  United  States. 
For  the  publishers  tell  us  that  the  novels  of 
Charles  Dickens  arc  still  immensely  read  by 
the  British-speaking  folk,  and  his  opinion  of 
men  and  things  is  still  so  much  in  tune  with 
the  British  temperament  that  he  continues  to 
assert  an  amazing  authority  over  the  British 
world. 

Yet  the  America  of  Dickens'  first  visit  has 
actually  vanished  into  history.  The  New 
York  which  he  describes  in  the  "American 
Notes"  as  "a  long,  flat,  straggling  city"  now 
towers  to  heaven  in  a  series  of  breathless  ar- 
chitectural leaps.  The  Washington  which  he 
dismisses  as  "a  city  of  magnificent  inten- 
tions" has  become  a  great  and  beautiful  town. 
"Spacious  avenues  that  begin  in  nothing  and 
lead  nowhere"  have  now  a  definite  scheme 
and  meaning,  and  the  "streets  a  mile  long  that 
only  want  houses,  roads,  and  inhabitants"  are 
now  the  finished,  inhabited  parts  of  a  finely 
ordered  city.  His  audacious  prophecy  about 
Washington,  "Such  as  it  is  it  is  likely  to  re- 
main," has  met  the  fate  of  a  defeated  fore- 
cast. For  at  the  present  moment — 1921 — 
Washington,  girded  by  mountains  and  laved 
by  its  mighty  river,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful capitals  of  the  civilized  world. 

As  with  Washington,  so  with  the  Far  West. 
The  Swamp  of  Eden,  of  which  Dickens  gave 
us  in  "Martin  Chuzzlewit"  so  terrible  and 
gloomy  a  picture,  has  now  blossomed  into  a 
hundred  beautiful  cities.  The  morass  has 
gone  ;  the  piles  have  been  driven  in,  and  on 
that  foundation  has  arisen  a  mighty  and  splen- 
did  civilization. 

Since  Dickens'  visit  of  1842  there  has  been 
a  complete  change  in  American  habits  and 
manners.  Both  in  "Martin  Chuzzlewit"  and 
in  "American  Notes"  Dickens  is  never  tired 
of  referring  to  the  offensive  personal  habits 
of  the  Americans  of  that  day.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  his  highly  colored  pictures  of 
Americans,  not  so  much  spitting  as  emitting 
continuous  streams  of  liquid  into  distant  spit- 
toons. We  remember  his  doubtful  humor 
about  their  bad  shooting  at  those  receptacles. 
We  caught  from  him  a  vision  of  the  Yankee 
as  a  man  who  sat  continually  with  his  feet  on 
the  mantelpiece  chewing  endless  tobacco. 

Now  all  this  has  gone  like  a  bad  dream. 
The  American  of  today  spits  no  more  than  the 
European  ;  the  notice  that  "spitting  is  strictly 
prohibited"  is  quite  as  common  in  American 
tramcars  as  in  British.  True,  the  spittoon  still 
continues  to  occupy  part  of  the  floor  space  in 
the  American  hotels — just  as  it  does  in  cer- 
tain famous  London  clubs  and  houses.  But 
the  American  of  today  is  quite  as  well  be- 
haved as  any  European — and  considerably 
more  sober.  True,  in  America  there  is  more 
equality  of  mutual  courtesy,  and  perhaps  less 
deference.  There  are  fewer  who  rise  above 
the  general  level  of  manners,  just  as  there  are 
fewer  who  fall  below  it. 

In  the  same  way,  to  any  one  who  has  today 
just  returned  from  daily  association  with 
American  journalists  and  public  men,  Dickens' 
sketches  of  those  types  in  the  '40s  seem  singu- 
larly remote.  We  all  remember  the  editor 
who  met  Martin  Chuzzlewit  at  New  York,  and 
on  introducing  him  to  his  war  correspondent, 
Mr.  Jefferson  Brick,  put  this  amiable  question 
to   Martin  : 

"Now  let  me  ask  you,  sir,  which  of  Mr. 
Brick's  articles  had  become  at  that  time  the 
most  obnoxious  to  the  British  Parliament  and 
the  Court  of  St.  James  ?" 

Or  the  toast  given  by  the  war  correspondent 
himself: 

"I  will  give  you,  sir,  the  Rowdy  Journal  and 
its  brethren  ;  the  well  of  Truth,  whose  waters 
are  black  from  being  composed  of  printer's 
ink.  but  are  quite  clear  enough  for  my  country 
to  behold  the  shadow  of  her  destiny  reflected 
in." 

Now  American  journalists  of  today  do  not 
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Hasn't  that  the  most  intriguing 
sound  you  ever  heard?" 

"It  certainly  has.  And  the 
dinner  Saturday  evening  is 
going  to  be  just  as  delightful 
as  the  name,  I  know.  You're 
goiny  up  to  the  Sun  Lounge 
after  the  dinner  to  dance, 
aren't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course.  Bob 
and  I  love  the  Sun  Lounge 
dances.  It's  just  like  dancing 
out  of  doors  with  the  spring 
breezes  and  the  moonlight 
and  all !  Let's  all  have  a  little 
supper  together  some  time 
during  the  dance — won't  that 
be  fun!" 


Candlelight  Dinner 

and  Moonlight  Dance 

Saturday  evening.  April  30th 


HotelMiitconib 

,       .  AT  CIVIC  CENTER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


J  H.  van  MornejMor. 


talk  like  that.    The  type  has  changed  and  the 
style  has  changed  with  the  type. 

The  questions,  indeed,  which  keep  recurring 
the  more  one  reads  these  pages  are :  Was 
Dickens'  picture  ever  true  ?  Did  he  give  a 
really  faithful  description  of  the  America  of 
1842  ?  Or  was  he  blinded  by  some  remnant 
of  deep  national  aversion,  perhaps  still  trace- 
able to  the  War  of  Independence  and  the 
War  of  1812?  For,  after  all,  only  thirty  years 
had  intervened  since  the  two  nations  had 
been  at  war. 

■«•» 

The  lowly  peanut  is  coming  into  its  own. 
The  lyricists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
sing  its  praises  as  a  dependable  friend  of  the 
farmer  and  as  a  commodity  of  wide  and  ever- 
growing uses.  The  vine  grows  easily  and 
bears  richly;  and  though  it  dislikes  frost  it  is 
adaptable  to  an  extended  range  of  climate. 
From  root  to  nut  nothing  is  wasted.  Every 
part  is  utilizable  in  some  way.  From  the  nuts 
come  oil,  butter,  meal,  and  a  highly  nutritious 
cake,  while  live  stock  luxuriate  on  what  is 
left.  The  crop  is  now  of  commercial  impor- 
tance in  twelve  states,  and  the  product  in  1918 
was  no  less  than  52,000,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$100,000,000.  Here  indeed  is  a  rise  from  in- 
significance to  dignity-  and  worth.  In  former 
days  regarded  as  fit  only  for  the  small  boy, 
for  the  older  youth  who  frequented  the  top- 
most gallery  in  the  playhouse,  or  for  the 
visitor  to  the  menagerie  to  employ  in  surrep- 
titious gifts  to  the  monkeys,  the  peanut  ranked 
no  better  than  a  necessary'  evil;  and  it  reached 
a  lower  degradation  when  it  came  to  serve 
as  a  figure  of  speech  for  a  certain  type  of 
politician.  But  now  all  is  changed.  The 
genius  who  first  churned,  seethed,  or  distilled 
it  into  the  thing  known  as  peanut  butter  and 
introduced  it  to  the  tea-tables  of  the  intelli- 
gentsia gave  it  an  upward  shove  into  favor, 
and  since  then  its  progress  has  been  rapid. 
Science  has  adopted  it,  it  has  invaded  the  arts, 
and  the  great  and  wise  no  longer  look  upon  it 
with  good-humored  disdain.  Further  victories 
and  increasing  honors  await  it. 


A   clay  valuable   as   a   material   for   giving 
finish  and  printing  qualities  to  paper  has  been 
found  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of 
the   Department   of  Agriculture.      Previous  to 
the  discovery  made  by  the  laboratory  at  Madi- 
son,    Wisconsin,    this    highly    colloidal     clay, 
found  in   large  deposits   in   the  Rocky   Moun- 
tain  region,  has  had   little   known  use   except 
as    an    excellent   substitute    for   soap.      In    the 
past  all   the  best  clay  used   for  loading  paper 
has    been    imported.     Experiments    with     the 
American  clay  from  the  West  show  that  -. 
this   clay   is  added   to  the  English    chin 
generally  used  the  paper  produced   ha= 
perior  finish  and  appearance  and  a  m 
vety  feel  than  where  the  English  clay 
used. 
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FOR  INVESTMENT 

of 

PERSONAL  OR  TRUST  FUNDS 

we  offer 


1% 


in  amounts  of  $1000  | 

■-■■              =  SECURED  BY-            ==  § 

First  Mortgage  on 

California   Farms  | 

1          producing  an  a?nple  income  to  repay  | 

|                                the  mortgage  § 

I       WILLIAM  R.  ST4ATS  I 
COMPANY 

|  477  California  Street 

|  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

=                       Telephone   Kearny  301  I 
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KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Great  excitement  at  the  country  club.'' 
"Over  what?"  "A  countryman  tried  to  join." 
— Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"What  is  the  love  that  passeth  understand- 
ing?" asked  the  Old  Fogy.  "The  love  of  self,'"' 
replied  the   Grouch. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Profiteer — One  million  is  the  price  of  a 
gram  of  radium  !  His  Partner — And  we  never 
thought  of  trying  to  sell  any. — Paris  he  Eire. 

"History  repeats  itself."  "Yes,  when  I  was 
in  Florida  the  Ponce  de  Leon  had  out  a  sign, 
'Youth  Wanted.'  " — Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

"I  claim  that  congressmen  are  paid  more 
than  they're  worth."  "How  much  are  they 
paid?"  "I  don't  know." — Nashville  Tcnnes- 
seean. 

"Edith  couldn't  have  thought  much  of  the 
man  she  married."  "Why  not?"  "She  boasts 
that  she  has  made  another  man  of  him." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  library?"  "I 
was  just  looking  it  over  and  I  notice  that  you 
were  visited  by  the  same  book  agents  who 
landed  me." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"I  want  to  tell  her  what  I  think  of  her,  but 
words  fail  me."  "Well,  just  tell  her  you  hope 
no  movie  producer  will  ever  see  her,  and  let 
it  go  at  that." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

He — If  youMl  just  give  me  one  kiss,  I  won't 
ask  you  for  any  more.  She — I've  heard  that 
request  before.  He — Well,  just  give  me  your 
usual  answer. — Dartmouth  Jack-o'-Lantern. 

"Sages  tell  us  that  the  best  way  to  get  the 
most  out  of  life  is  to  fall  in  love  with  a  great 
problem  or  a  beautiful  woman."  "Why  not 
choose  the  latter  and  get  both  ?" — Amherst 
Lord  Jeff. 

Rector  (giving  lessons  in  school) — There 
are  still  parts  of  the  world  where  men  eat 
each  other.  What  do  you  call  a  man  who 
eats  another  man?  Small  Boy — Greedy,  sir. 
London  Morning  Post. 

Homely  Spinster — You  know,  doctor,  I  am 
always  thinking  that  a  man  is  following  me. 
Do  you  think  I  suffer  from  hallucinations  ? 
Dr.  Blunt — Not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  about 
it,  madam. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Why  don't  you  get  rid  of  that  mule  ?" 
asked  one  Virginia  darky  of  another.  "Well, 
yo'  see,  Jim,"  replied  the  other,  "I  hates  to 
give  in.     Ef  I  was  to  trade  dat  mule  off  he'd 
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regyard  it  as  a  pussunal  victory.  He's  been 
tryin'  fo'  de  last  six  weeks  to  get  rid  of  me." 
— Harper's. 

"The  doctor  said  I  must  put  down  every- 
thing on  the  chart."  "Well?"  "The  patient 
tried  twice  to  kiss  me.  Must  I  put  that 
down?"  "I  think  not,"  said  the  kindly  head 
nurse. — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"I  think,"  said  Dr.  Smith,  "that  bad  cooks 
supply  us  with  half  our  patients."  "That's  a 
fact,"  said  old  Dr.  Brown.  "And  good  cooks 
supply  us  with  the  other  50  per  cent." — Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

"The  President-elect  ought  to  think  pretty 
well  of  me."     "Did  you  ever  do  anything  for 


him?"     "Naw,   but  I   aint  bothering  him  with 
any   advice." — Louisi-illc   Courier-Journal. 

Mrs.  Crimsonbeak — Have  you  invited  our 
doctor  to  your  party  tomorrow  night  ?  Mr. 
Crimsonbeak — Certainly  not.  Why  should  I? 
Mrs.  Crimsonbeak — Why,  I  thought  you  in- 
tended passing  out  some  of  your  home  brew 
stuff. — Yonkcrs  Statesman. 

"Of  course,  you  put  your  faith  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  plain  people."  "I  dunno,"  replied 
Senator  Sorghum.  "I  used  to.  But  there  are 
so  many  lady  voters  out  my  way  at  present 
that  I  don't  know  as  it's  tactful  to  speak 
about  plain  people  in  politics." — Washington 
Star.  . 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and 
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The  Legislature. 

Mr.  George  H.  Sabine,  writing  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  asks  why  state  legislatures  are  held  in 
deep  popular  distrust.  He  might  have  used  a  stronger 
word  than  distrust.     He  might  have  said  contempt. 

The  California  legislature  has  just  adjourned  and  it 
may  serve  as  an  example.  It  violated  the  Constitution 
by  its  failure  to  pass  a  reapportionment  bill,  and  it  did 
so  wilfully.  A  special  session  must  now  be  called  at 
great  expense.  How  can  there  be  any  public  respect 
for  a  law-making  .body  that  deliberately  violates  the 
law  ? 

The  legislature  is  said  to  have  passed  one  thousand 
new  laws.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  needless.  Many 
cf  them  were  vicious.  Probably  there  is  not  one  citi- 
zen in  a  hundred  who  could  enumerate  ten  of  them. 
Most  of  them  were  passed  without  deliberation  or  fore- 
thought or  caution,  the  result  of  a  disgraceful  system 
of  "trading"  by  which  legislators  exchange  votes,  each 
voting  for  some  measure  of  which  he  knows  little  and 
cares  less.  Once  more,  how  can  there  be  any  public 
respect  for  a  legislature  stamped  in  all  its  parts  with 
incompetence,  a  legislature  that  makes  the  present  con- 
fusion of  law  still  more  confounded,  that  so  often  acts 
without  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  that  passes  bills 
known  to  conceal  furtive  and  stealthy  intentions? 

The  legislature  has  furthermore  passed  bills  that  it 
.well  knows  to  be  contrary  to  the  public  will — the  pro- 
hibition bill,  for  example — -thereby  invoking  the 
nuisance  of  the  initiative  and  the  referendum.     It  has 


passed  other  bills  that  the  governor  will  inevitably 
veto,  thereby  wasting  the  public  time.  Why  should 
there  be  any  public  respect  for  such  proceedings  as 
these?  Mr.  Sabine  says  that  "the  initiative  and  the 
referendum  were  symptoms  of  the  low  opinion  which 
Americans  had  of  their  state  legislatures,  but  they  were 
also  causes  of  the  further  decay  of  those  bodies,  for 
the  surest  way  to  make  a  place  unacceptable  to  an  able 
man  is  to  make  it  a  place  where  little  or  nothing  can 
be  done." 

One  day  we  shall  jettison  all  this  cargo  of  rubbish, 
this  accumulation  of  follies  invented  to  remedy  follies, 
and  revert  to  the  better  way  of  electing  good  men  and 
relying  upon  them  to  pass  good  laws.  But  until  then 
we  must  wander  in  the  wilderness  of  legislative  in- 
capacities. 

"Injecting  His  Personality." 

"President  Wilson  usually  injected  his  personality  at 
the  crucial  moment  of  such  matters,  when  all  hope  of 
effecting  a  settlement  had  been  abandoned." 

This  statement  appears  in  a  Washington  dispatch  on 
the  subject  of  the  marine  strike,  and  its  diplomatic  deli- 
cacy may  at  once  be  conceded.  President  Wilson  cer- 
tainly did  "inject  his  personality"  into  all  such  disputes.' 
That  is  to  say  he  surrendered  cap  in  hand.  His  capitu- 
lations became  automatic.  He  nailed  his  flag  to  the 
mast  in  the  most  approved  way,  but  it  was  always  the 
white  flag. 

President  Harding  now  furnishes  us  with  the  con- 
trast, and  we  have  no  greater  hope  than  that  it  may  be 
maintained  and  emphasized.  The  same  report  tells  us 
the  President's  attitude  is  the  firm  one  of  "hands  off." 
He  remains  "grimly  silent"  in  his  support  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  Naturally  he  will  miss  no  opportunity 
to  end  the  struggle  if  it  can  be  ended  in  the  right  way, 
but  not  by  the  continuation  of  a  wage  rate  that  lays 
an  unjust  burden  upon  the  whole  community,  not  by  a 
general  charter  to  the  marine  unions  to  fix  their  own 
wages  irrespective  of  conditions  and  of  economic  law. 

The  struggle  must  come  at  some  time  and  it  may  as 
well  come  now.  It  may  as  well  come  all  along  the  line. 
Wage  rates  necessitated  by  the  emergencies  of  war  can 
not  be  maintained  in  times  of  peace.  In  a  very  real 
sense  our  war  activities  were  non-productive  and  non- 
competitive. The  ordinary  rules  of  supply  and  demand 
were  necessarily  waived  to  one  side.  Many  millions  of 
workers  were  drawn  a\vay  from  their  ordinary  occu- 
pations and  they  had  to  be  sustained.  All  these  factors 
helped  to  raise  the  wages  to  an  unprecedented  and  arti- 
ficial height.  They  were  paid  not  so  much  by  the  em- 
ployers as  by  the  community  at  large  and  as  a  patriotic 
contribution.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  continue  them 
after  the  end  of  the  war  as  it  was  to  continue  the  army 
in  Europe  after  the  'end  of  the  war.  .They  were  as 
much  a  war  measure  as  the  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds  or 
conscription. 

The  wages  paid  during  the  war  were  not  real  wages. 
They  were  nominal  wages.  Nothing  but  war  and  its 
imperative  needs  could  justify  them.  They  did  not 
represent  the  workman's  share  of  the  products.  They 
represented  a  national  emergency,  and  they  were  paid 
by  the  nation  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet — and  this  is 
not  quite  a  figure  of  speech.  Prices  of  commodities 
rose  universally  and  the  workmen  paid  those  prices 
with  their  increased  wages.  Prices  have  now  fallen 
and  wages  must  fall  with  them,  but  wages  are  meas- 
ured, not  by  the  dollar  mark,  but  by  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  money  received.  A  reduction  of  15  per 
cent,  in  the  wages  of  marine  workers  will  leave  those 
workers  pretty  much  where  they  were  before  the  war, 
and  there  are  very  large  numbers  of  people  who  are 
not  nearly  so  fortunate  as  that.  No  man  can  receive 
more  for  his  labor  than  the  product  of  that  labor,  but 
that  is  exactly  the  demand  that  is  now  being  made  in 
a  dozen  different  industries.  It  was  made  by  the  Eng- 
lish coal  miners,  who  rejected  an  offer  of  the  total  out 


put  of  the  mines  to  be  paid  to  them  as  wages  with  no 
deductions  whatever  as  revenue  for  the  owners.  They 
wanted  more  than  the  total  output.  They  demanded 
that  every  one  be  taxed  for  them  and  that  their  wages 
be  regulated  by  vote — their  vote.  But  wages  can  not  be 
regulated  by  vote,  any  more  than  the  tides  can  be  regu- 
lated by  voteSj  or  the  weather.  The  present  railroad 
situation  is  the  result  of  trying  to  do  the  impossible, 
of  the  fatal  delusion  that  wages  and  rates  can  be  fixed 
by  law.  President  Wilson  "injected  his  personality" 
into  the  railroad  problem  and  we  shall  be  fortunate  in- 
deed if  we  can  now  eject  it  without  catastrophe. 

President  Harding,  whose  personality  is  less  in- 
surgent, will  doubtless  avoid  the  mistake  of  his  prede- 
cessor. He  will  not  inject  it  into  the  marine  strike 
nor  into  any  other  strike.  He  will  know  that  the  peace 
of  a  surrender  is  no  peace  at  all.  that  it  is  nothing  but 
the  prelude  to  a  greater  war.  Xor  is  he  likely  to  resort 
to  the  fatuity  of  a  compromise.  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise between  right  and  wrong,  nor  between  fact  and 
fancy.'  Doubtless  he  will  have  to  face  a  storm,  but  he 
will  have  the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation, 
who  will  regard  him  as  their  champion  against  a  system 
that  demands  the  impoverishment  of  the  many  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few.  And  we  have  had  far  too  much 
of  that  already. 

Yap — and  Asia. 

The  man  who  refuses  to  enter  a  combination  is  in 
no  way  bound  by  the  decisions  of  that  combination. 
He  may  repudiate  any  or  all  of  them  if  it  is  to  his 
interest  to '  do  so.  That  is  precisely  the  position  of 
America  with  regard  to  the  mandates.  It  is  not  sub- 
stantially affected  by  the  fact  that  the  league  of  na- 
tions, which  is  the  source  of  the  mandates,  was  prac- 
tically the  creation  of  President  Wilson.  That  fact 
may  serve  to  modify  what  may  be  called  the  temper 
of  our  minds  with  regard  to  those  mandates,  but  it  can 
not  be  allowed  to  cloud  the  practical  issue.  They  do  not 
bind  us. 

England,  France,  and  Italy  are  prepared  to  sustain 
our  position  with  regard  to  the  island  of  Yap.  Japan 
must  give  way.  We  do  not  believe  that -she  cares  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  island  of  Yap,  although  she 
cares  a  good  deal  about  the  preservation  of  her  dignity 
in  the  eyes  of  her  people.  For  the  matter  of  that  we 
do  not  believe  that  she  cares  anything  at  all  about 
immigration,  naturalization,  or  land  tenure  except  for 
the  same  reasons.  Otherwise  there  would  be  a  sharp 
conflict  between  her  and  Australia,  and  we  hear  noth- 
ing of  such  a  conflict.  Japan  believes  that  America  is 
compressible,  malleable,  and  no  wonder,  with  Mexico 
before  her  eyes.     She  knows  that  Australia  is  not. 

Japan  is  making  a  bid  for  the  leadership  of  Asia,  and 
the  best  way  to  impress  the  imagination  of  Asia  is  to 
show  herself  as  willing  and  able  to  withstand  America. 
No  other  Asiatic  country  can  do  that.  The  true  rivalry 
is  not  between  Japan  and  America,  but  between  Japan 
and  Russia.  Russia,  in  an  almost  magical  way,  is  ex- 
tending her  influence  throughout  Asia.  We  see  her 
power  in  Armenia,  Persia,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt, 
and  India.  Hardly  a  week  without  its  sinister  report 
of  Russian  successes  in  the  south.  Great  Britain  exacts 
a  promise  from  Russia — although  a  Russian  promise  is 
worth  nothing — that  she  will  cease  her  propaganda  in 
Egypt  and  India,  and  certainly  Great  Britain  would  not 
do  that  without  grave  reasons.  Japan  is  watching 
these  Russian  successes  with  uneasiness.  She  finds  that 
Russia  can  do  what  she  can  not  do,  or  has  so  far  been 
unable  to  do.  She  must  bestir  herself  unless  the  Asiatic 
sceptre  is  to  pass  forever  from  her  hands. 

It  is  a  strange  phenomenon — this  Asiatic  triumph  of 
Russia,  but  by  no  means  an  inexplicable  one.     Japan 
has  become  materialist  in  her  eagerness  to  ir 
white    world,    and   materialism    is   abhorren 
Russia,  in   spite  of  the  filth  and  abomina 
shevism.  is  not  materialist  and  never  has  bei 
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idealist.  Japan,  by  her  concentration  upon  "filthy 
lucre,"  has  forfeited  the  regard  of  Asia.  It  is  an  ex- 
traordinary anomaly  that  Russia,  a  white  power,  should 
.secure  an  ascendency  over  Asia,  while  Japan,  a  colored 
power,  should  be  repudiated  by  Asia.  But  there  are  the 
incontrovertible  facts.  China  looks  upon  Japan  as  an 
enemy.  So  does  India.  Both  China  and  India  are 
more  interested — to  put  it  mildly — in  Russia  than  they 
are  in  Japan,  and  this  is  peculiarly  true  of  India. 
Russia  has  no  tentorial  designs  against  any  one  except  | 
in  so  far  as  they  may  advance  her  own  horrid  brand 
of  Communism.    But  Japan  has. 

Once  more  it  is  the  imponderables  that  count.  They 
always  do,  although  we  usually  forget  this.  Once  more 
it  is  religion  that  holds  the  field.  It  always  does,  every- 
where, and  eventually.  There  are  one  thousand  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Asia,  that  is  to  say  two-thirds  of 
the  human  race.  It  would  be  well  to  take  stock  of 
what  thev  are  doing,  and  more  particularly  of  what 
they  are  thinking.  . 

Our  Business  Muddle. 

No  very  marked  progress  has  yet  been  made  toward 
the  restoration  of  normal  business  conditions  through- 
out the  country,  and  perhaps  we  have  been  a  little  too 
sanguine  in  our  expectations.  None  the  less  some- 
thing has  been  done,  at  least  toward  an  understanding 
of  the  problem.  We  know  now,  for  example,  that  our 
business  troubles  are  not  due  to  foreign,  but  to  do- 
mestic causes.  We  have  so  far  indulged  in  regulation 
as  to  produce  paralysis,  and  this  is  peculiarly  true  of 
our  land  transportation  systems. 

The  breakdown  here  is  clearly  due  to  pernicious 
government  activities  that  began  with  the  passing  of 
the  Adamson  law-  and  that  ended  with  Federal  adminis- 
tration of  the  roads.  Vast  and  unnecessary  increases 
in  running  costs  were  incurred,  and  they  were  con- 
tinued after  all  other  costs  had  begun  to  recede.  Then 
came  a  sharp  advance  in  rates  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  initial  blunder  and  to  enable  the  roads  to  over- 
come the  handicaps  that  the  government  had  imposed. 
But  this  only  created  another  handicap,  since  the  rates 
were  so  high  that  shippers  could  not  afford  to  pay 
them. 

The  Administration  has  now  entrusted  the  task  of  ! 
solution  to  its  own  legally  constituted  departments, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Labor 
Board.  The  chief  item  in  railroad  costs  is,  of  course, 
the  wage  scale,  and  the  Labor  Board  is  therefore 
moving  in  the  direction  of  a  reduction,  although  with 
what  success  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  acting  with  more  deliberation. 
Its  vision  is  necessarily  more  circumscribed.  The  com- 
mission looks  at  the  problem  entirely  from  the  stand- 
point of  maintaining  earnings.  It  does  not  concern 
itself  with  the  broader  economical  considerations  that 
are  not  immediately  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  re- 
luctant to  authorize  a  general  reduction  in  rates,  main- 
taining that  the  stagnation  is  due  to  the  buyers'  strike 
rather  than  to  anything  else  and  to  the  failure  of  retail 
prices  to  follow  the  downward  path  of  wholesale  prices. 
Mr.  Hoover,  on  the  other  hand,  while  not  advocating 
a  general  and  sweeping  reduction  in  rates,  believes  that 
there  should  be  material  reductions  in  the  rates  on 
basic  commodities. 

Coal,  for  example,  is  a  basic  commodity.  Coal  is 
not  moving  normally,  and  this  is  due  to  high  railroad 
rates,  not  only  on  coal  itself,  but  on  the  products  of 
coal.  Manufacturers  are  buying  less  coal  than  last 
year  and  they  have  lessened  the  activity  of  their  fac- 
tories. But  they  would  buy  more  coal  and  therefore 
produce  more  goods  if  their  fuel  expense  could  be  cut. 
And  this  would  imply  a  general  stimulation  of  com- 
merce. 

Building  material,  lumber,  brick,  cement,  and  steel 
are  all  basic  commodities.  Reduce  these  rates  and 
there  would  be  quickened  activities  all  around. 

James  Hill  recognized  some  fundamental  principles 
of  transportation  that  seem  to  be  still  beyond  the  vision 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    Early  in  the 
history  of  his  Great  Northern  Railroad  he  established 
a  40-cent  rate  on  lumber  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
to    Mississippi    Valley   territory.      On   a    strictly  book- 
keeping basis  he  lost  money  on  every  pound  of  lumber 
haulec'  at  that  rate.    But  he  started  an  eastbound  move- 
ment  of  traffic  that  permitted  him   to   avoid   hauling 
•    cars  East  after  he  had  sent  them  West  filled  with 
supply  the  needs  of  the  people  of  that  section, 
long  run  he  hod  made  money  instead  of  losing  it. 
.   Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  anxious 


to  exact  a  bookkeeping  earning  on  every  commodity 
carried.  It  is  unwilling  to  take  the  broad-gauge  view. 
All  these  facts  are  to  be  emphasized  in  the  investiga-  ! 
tion  to  be  conducted  by  the  Senate  under  the  Cummins 
resolution.  The  hope  is  that  as  they  become  under- 
stood Congress  will  enact  suitable  legislation  to  permit 
and  to  encourage  the  making  and  legalizing  of  freight 
rates  on  the  more  far-sighted  principle. 


France  Againsf  Germany. 

If  Reichstag  debates  are  read  throughout  Germany 
— and  presumably  they  are — the  German  people  must 
be  acquiring  a  stock  of  information  about  the  war  that 
should  be  alike  chastening  and  salutary.  A  few  days 
ago  the  Reichstag  listened  to  a  speech  by  Rudolph 
Breitscheid,  who  was  a  member  of  the  German  foreign 
affairs  committee  during  those  halcyon  days  when  the 
emperor  could  see  nothing  but  a  vista  of  victory.  Herr 
Breitscheid  spoke  therefore  with  knowledge  when  he 
enumerated  the  indemnities  that  the  emperor  intended 
to  exact  from  his  beaten  enemies.  America  was  to  pay 
$30,000,000,000,  France  was  to  pay  S40,000,000,000.  and 
England  was  to  pay  $30,000,000,000,  that  is  to  say  a 
total  of  eight  times  the  amount  that  Germany  is  now 
willing  to  pay  to  the  Entente.  What  Russia,  Italy. 
Belgium.  Serbia,  and  Portugal  were  to  pay  we  are  not 
informed.  Nor  are  we  told  how  these  payments  were 
to  be  enforced,  but  we  may  safely  assume  that  German 
armies  would  have  remained  in  occupation  until  the 
uttermost  farthing  was  forthcoming.  This  revelation. 
we  are  told,  produced  a  sensation  in  the  Reichstag, 
although  why  it  should  have  done  so  is  not  clear.  Out- 
side of  Germany  it  will  produce  no  sensation  what- 
ever. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  France  will  not  be  deterred 
from  resorting  to  any  extremities  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  instant  payment  of  her  claims. ' 
Only  the  most  perverse  malice  can  describe  them  as  in  [ 
any  way  vindictive  or  unreasonable.  As  has  been  seen, 
they  are  far  less  than  Germany  would  have  exacted 
from  her.  They  are  not  punitive.  They  are  not  even 
compensatory.  Applied  only  to  the  work  of  rehabilita- 
tion, they  would  be  almost  insignificant,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  summary  of  wanton  damage  fur- 
nished a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George: 

Houses  destroyed    319.169 

Houses   partly    destroyed 213,675 

Factories     destroyed     (metallurgical,     elec- 
trical, mechanical)    21.000 

Textile   factories  destroyed 4.000 

Alimentary   factories   destroyed   or   stripped  4,000 

Townships  destroyed  1,650 

Townships  three-quarters   destroyed 797 

Railways  destroyed,  kilometers 8.000 

Bridges  destroyed   5,000 

Highways  destroyed,   kilometers 52,000 

Land  devastated  (about  one-half  cultivated), 

acres 9,386.000 

Mines  in   Northern    France,   years   required 

to  repair   10 

Reduced    production    of    these    mines,    an- 
nually, tons   21,000,000 

That  there  should  be  some  tendency  to  view  these 
interminable  wrangles  with  impatience  is  natural 
enough.  But  at  least  the  causes  of  the  delays  should 
be  understood.  Those  causes  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
one  word,  Wilsonism.  It  was  Wilsonism  that  permitted 
the  German  armies  to  leave  France  unassailed,  with 
drums  beating  and  flags  flying,  and  so  to  spread 
throughout  the  masses  of  the  German  people  the  con- 
viction that  the  war  was  a  "draw."  It  was  Wilsonism 
that  prevented  the  Allied  armies  from  occupying  Ber- 
lin, a  step  that  w7ould  probably  have  produced  agree- 
ment and  acquiescence  within  a  week.  There  are  still 
some  great  stories  to  be  told  as  to  those  last  few-  day; 
of  the  war,  but  whether  they  will  be  told  while  the 
actors  in  that  great  drama  are  on  the  stage  remains 
to  be  seen.  Our  knowledge  of  the  war  is  still  very 
rudimentary. 

The  Cemeteries  Bill. 

The  governor  ought  to  veto  the  cemeteries  bill.  It 
was  passed  in  defiance  of  the  public  wish  and  in  re- 
sponse to  illicit  and  hidden  demands.  It  is  tolerable 
only  to  aliens  who  do  not  share  in  the  sentiments  that 
they  ought  none  the  less  to  respect  It  is  an  affront 
to  the  native  traditions  and  decencies. 

V  e  may  none  the  less  congratulate  ourselves  that 
some  of  these  cemeteries  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  new  law.  It  will  not  affect  the  Catholic  cemeteries. 
No  change  can  be  effected  except  on  the  motion  of  a 
corporation  sole  or  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  Now 
the  Catholic  cemeteries  are  vested  in  the  archbishop, 
and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  archbishop  will  do 
nothing  offensive  to  the  traditions  of  his  church  or  the 


sentiments  of  his  people.  And  we  may  be  equally  sure 
that  the  city  authorities  will  be  similarly  restrained 
from  any  action  obnoxious  to  a  great  religious  or- 
ganization. The  Catholic  cemeteries,  therefore,  are 
safe  from  a  contemplated  act  of  vandalism  which  none 
the.  less  threatens  a  large  area  of  which  the  value  to 
the  city  is  none  the  less  real  because  it  is  intangible. 
If  the  decision  in  this  matter  rested  with  the  older 
residents,  or  with  natives  of  California,  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  bill  would  be  emphatic  and  unanimous,  and 
this  fact  ought  to  weigh  heavily  with  the  governor 
before  he  gives  his  assent  to  a  measure  that  will  be 
an   actual  personal  affliction  to  thousands  of  citizens. 


Regulating  Rents  Now. 

There  is  danger  that  we  shall  make  the  same  mis- 
take with  regard  to  house  rents  that  we  made  with 
regard  to  the  railroads — the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
economic  law  can  be  frustrated  by  legislative  fiat.  The 
Supreme  Court  by  a  bare  majority  of  one  has  just  d?- 
cided  that  the  regulation  of  rents  comes  within  the 
legitimate  powers  of  the  police.  The  law,  says  the  Su- 
preme Court,  already  regulates  such  matters  as  the 
height  of  buildings.  It  may  regulate  also  their  rents. 
Justice  McKenna  was  in  the  dissenting  minority. 
"Houses,"  he  wrote,  "are  a  necessity  of  life,  but  other 
things  are  as  necessary.  May  they,  too,  be  taken  from 
the  direction  of  their  owners  and  disposed  of  by  the 
government?"  The  Socialist  is  quick  to  answer  yes. 
Universal  regulation  is  precisely  what  he  wants.  But 
to  those  who  are  not  Socialists  the  vista  is  an  alarming 
one. 

The  scarcity  of  houses  is  very  largely  due  to  the 
regulation  of  the  railroads.  Transportation  rates  are 
so  high  that  the  movement  of  building  materials  and 
coal  is  nearly  impossible.  Transportation  rates  arc- 
high  because  the  government  meddled  with  wages  and 
meddled  with  everything.  Now  the  remedy  for 
meddling  is,  not  to  meddle  more,  but  to  meddle  less. 
One  would  suppose  that  even  a  legislature  could  see 
that.  But  the  temptation  to  correct  a  mistake  by 
making  a  new  one  seems  to  be  irresistible.  If  rents 
are  to  be  lowered  by  law  the  inducement  to  build  houses 
will  be  even  less  than  it  is  now  and  we  shall  be  worse 
off  than  we  were.  How  can  we  expect  to  stimulate 
building  by  making  it  impossible  to  build?  Once  more 
it  might  be  supposed  that  even  a  legislature  could  see 
that. 

The  house-hunting  citizen  is  not  at  all  in  the  position 
of  the  good  man  struggling  against  adversity.  With 
all  possible  gocd-will  it  must  be  said  that  he  brought 
his  misfortunes  upon  himself.  He  clamored  for  vin- 
dictive measures  against  the  railroads,  against  every 
one  suspected  of  earning  or  owning  money.  Now 
comes  the  "morning  after."  He  has  cut  off  the  branch 
upon  which  he  was  sitting.  Houses  will  be  built  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  profitable  to  build  them,  and  this 
will  not  be  long  if  the  dust  storms  are  allowed  to  sub- 
side. The  best  way  to  clear  muddy  water  is  to  let  the 
mud  settle.  , 

Editorial  Notes. 
The  Boston  commissioner  of  labor  tells  us  that  "the 
reactionaries  among  the  employers  are  now  in  the 
saddle  with  the  bit  in  their  teeth."  Now  if  there  is  any 
reactionary  who  is  actually  capable  of  this  surprising 
piece  of  gymnastics  he  ought  to  be  commended  for  a 
display  that  is  alike  novel  and  amusing.  But  we  can 
not  quite  understand  why  he  does  it. 


It  seems  a  mistake  to  exclude  Henry  Ford's  news- 
paper, the  Dearborn  Independent,  from  public  libraries, 
as  is  being  done  in  some  Eastern  cities.  It  creates  a 
curiosity  in  the  reader,  which  is  bad,  and  it  may  create 
a  sense  of  persecution  or  martyrdom  in  Mr.  Ford  him- 
self, which  is  much  worse.  The  part  of  wisdom  would 
be  to  display  rather  than  to  suppress  the  obnoxious 
newspaper,  which,  after  all,  carries  its  own  cure  with- 
it,  seeing  that  no  one  can  read  it  without  feeling  sick. 


The  municipal  elections  in  Milwaukee  have  swept  the 
slate  clean  of  Socialists  with  one  insignificant  excep- 
tion, and  a  3-ear  ago  the  city  government  was  almost 
solid  Socialist.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen?  Evi- 
dently Milwaukee  "knows  how."  With  so  satisfactory 
a  result  it  would  be  ungracious  to  challenge  the  asser- 
tion that  it  was  due  to  the  vote  of  the  women. 


New  York  prohibition  policemen  have  a  novel  and 
interesting  way  of  enforcing  the  law.     They  saunter 
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through  hotel  dining-rooms  and  smell  or  taste  the 
liquids  contained  in  the  glasses  from  which  guests  are 
drinking.  Well,  and  why  not?  The  method  is  objec- 
tionable only  to  persons  in  whom  some  sense  of  per- 
sonal liberty  still  survives,  and  we  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  paying  much  attention  to  the  antiquated  ideas  of 
small  minorities. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Word  to  the  Booster. 

Oakland,  May  2,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  feel  impelled  to  say  a  word  in  rela- 
tion to  the  present  so-called  "boosting"  campaign  of  the  San 
Francisco   Chamber   of   Commerce. 

I  yield  to  no  Californian  in  my  pride  and  love  for  this 
state,  and  particularly  for  San  Francisco  and  the  district 
tributary  to  the  Bay,  and  our  "boosters"  organization  is  of 
course  justified  in  exploiting  this  section  to  the  limit;  but  I 
think  it  is  a  fundamental  mistake  for  this  organization  and 
our  daily  papers  to  use  the  term  "upper"  California  in  con- 
nection with  this  movement,  because  it  implies  jealousy,  if 
not  enmity,  towards  lower  or  Southern  California,  and  this 
is  a  feeling  which  should  not  exist,  regardless  of  what  Los 
Angeles  may  have  said  about  us. 

In  commercial  affairs  it  is  considered  bad  business  policy 
to  abuse  or  attempt  to  belittle  one's  competitors,  and  I  feel 
that  this  rule  will  hold  good  also  in  other  channels,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  present  case. 

San  Francisco  occupies  a  peerless  position  on  this  Coast, 
and  she  has  no  more  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  possible 
loss  of  her  commercial  supremacy  than  New  York  would  have 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  can  afford  to  ignore  sectional 
jealousies  and  petty  tactics  in  the  exploitation  of  her  advan- 
tages. 

She  has  work  to  do  within  her  own  corporate  borders  in 
bringing  about  better  labor  conditions  and  a  better  city  gov- 
ernment, which  alone  would  advance  her  industrial  affairs 
far  more  than  could  any  boosting  campaigns  with  these  evils 
left   uncorrected.  Respectfully    vours, 

W.  D.  Hamilton-. 
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Mr.  Hadley  and  His  Work. 

San  Francisco,  April  29,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Mr.  Shafter  Howard,  the  well-known 
musician  and  musical  critic,  and  a  member  of  the  Bohemian 
Club,  has  addressed  to  me  the  enclosed  communication,  in 
which  I  have  found  so  much  justice  that  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  forwarding  it  to  you  with  the  request  that  if  space 
permits  that  you  publish  it  in  your  valued  weekly,  and  which 
I  am  sure  will  please  a  great  many  music  lovers. 

I  presume  the  reason  that  Mr.  Howard  has  addressed  this 
letter  to  me  is  on  account  of  rav  personal  friendship  for  Mr. 
Hadley. 

Reading  over  Mr.  Mason's  article  one  finds  that  an  apparent 
effort  has  been  made  to  ridicule  Mr.  Hadley  and  his  work. 
The  tenor  of  the  small  paragraph  which  Mr.  Mason  has  given 
him  suggests  personal  animus  rather  than  musical  criticism. 
Several  distinguished  musicians  in  the  Bohemian  Club  have 
resented  this  spirit,  expressed  in  a  leading  daily  paper.  I 
will  mention  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  and  Mr.  W.  J.  McCoy, 
the  latter  one  of*  America's  foremost  musical  technicians  and 
composers.  I  may  add  that  Mr.  McCoy  is  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  Mr.  Howard. 

I  assure  you  I  am  not  addressing  this  communication  in  a 
spirit  of  controversy,  but  in  recognition  and  admiration  of  a 
great  composer  and  conductor — and  one  who  is  a  native-born 
American.  Yours   very  truly,  Haig    Patigian*. 


Mr.   Shafter  Howard's  letter  follows  : 

San  Francisco,  April  28,  1921. 
Mr.   Haig  Patigian. 

President  Bohemian   Club — 

Dear  Haig  :  In  Monday's  Examiner  Mr.  Redfern  Mason's 
criticism  of  Henry  Hadley's  "Salome,"  given  Sunday  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  deserves  a  word  of  comment. 

He  says  that  "the  work  is  one  of  Hadley's  musical  nonage 
(whatever  that  is),  full  of  clever  devices,  but  more  redolent 
of  opera  than  of  the  concert  room.  It  is  impressionistic 
music  and  its  greatest  defect  is  its  lack  of  architectural 
strength."  , 

In  listening  to  the  work  I  was  impressed  with  the  similarity 
in  construction  to  that  of  "Les  Preludes"  of  Liszt  and  the 
"Transfiguration"  of  Strauss.  Mr.  Hadley  has  followed  the 
lines  of  those  masters  closely  and  they  are  recognized  as 
excellent  models  for  symphonic  poems. 

The  character  of  the  work  was  entirely  symphonic  and  not 
in  the  least  operatic.  It  is  strictly  programme  music  in  form, 
color,  and  development. 

The  work  is  in  three  parts  (1)  the  exposition  of  the  themes 
and  their  elaboration,  (2)  Salome's  dance,  clever  anc  beauti- 
ful, (3)  recapitulation  of  the  first  part  in  the  classic  form  as 
in    Liszt's    "Les    Preludes." 

A  symphonic  poem  is  not  constructed  on  architectural  lines. 
Such  a  work  affords  the  composer  a  free  hand  as  regards 
form  of  structure  and  in  stating  that  this  work  of  Hadley's 
lacks  architectural  strength  the  critic  (?)  shows  that  he  does 
not  know  what  he  is  writing  about. 

As  an  orchestral  work  this  "Salome"  of  Hadley's  is  de- 
cidedly the  best  piece  of  symphonic  composition  I  have  heard 
by  an  American  composer.  I  must  add  that  I  do  not  know 
Mr.  Hadley  personally,  and  that  I  heard  his  work  for  the 
first  time  on  Sunday. 

The  criticism  of  Mr.  Mason  shows  crass  ignorance  of  the 
subject  on  which  he  writes  as  above  quoted. 

Sincerely   yours,  Sftafter    Howard. 


When  the  German  revolution  broke  out  in  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  it  was  decided  to  examine  and  publish  the 
Foreign  Office  documents  relating  to  the  war.  This 
task  was  entrusted  to  Karl  Kautskv.  one  of  the  fore- 
most leaders  of  the  German  Socialist  movement,  who 
completed  his  task  in  four  large  volumes.  The  Ameri- 
can Association  for  International  Conciliation  has  now 
made  and  published  a  selection  of  these  documents,  in 
which  preference  has  been  given  to  papers  relating  to 
the  cooperation  of  Germany  and'  Austria  and  also  to 
those  containing  annotations  and  underlineations  by  the 
emperor.  A  few  of  these  documents  are  here  repro- 
duced, the  marginal  notes  being  the  emperors  annota- 
tions, while  the  emperor's  underlineations  are  repre- 
sented by  the  italics  in  the  body  of  the  text: 

THE  AMBASSADOR  AT  VIENNA  TO  THE 
IMPERIAL   CHANCELLOR. 

Vienna,  June  30,   1914. 

Count  Berchtold  said  to  me 
today  that  everything  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  threads 
of  the  conspiracy  to  which 
the  Archduke  has  fallen  vic- 
tim meet  at  Belgrade.  The 
affair  has  been  so  well 
planned  that  very'  youthful 
people  had  been  deliberately 
selected  for  the  perpetration 
of  the  crime,  upon  whom 
only  milder  penalties  could 
be  pronounced.  The  Minister 
expressed  himself  very  bit- 
terly with  regard  to  the  Ser- 
bian instigations. 

Here  I  hear  repeatedly, 
even  among  serious  people, 
the  wish  that  some  day  there 
should  be  a  thorough  settling 
of  accounts  with  the  Serbs. 
First,  a  series  of  demands 
ought  to  be  put  to  the  Serbs, 
and  in  case  they  do  not  ac- 
cept these,  energetic  action 
must  be  taken,  i"  use  every 
such  occasion  quietly  but 
very  firmly  and  seriously  to 
warn  against  rash  steps. 
Above  all,  one  must  first  be 
clear  as  to  what  one  wants, 
for  up  to  the  present  I  have 
heard  only  very  vague  ex- 
pressions of  feeling.  Then 
the  possibilities  of  any  action 
should  be  carefully  weighed, 
and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  Austria-Hungary  is  not 
alone  in  this  world,  and  that 
it  is  her  duty,  in  addition  to 
consideration  for  her  allies, 
to  take  into  account  the  gen- 
eral European  situation  and 
especially  to  keep  in  mind 
the  attitude  of  Italy  and  Rou- 
mania  on  all  questions  per- 
taining to   Serbia. 

von   Tschirschky. 


for  that  they  have  had  time 
enough 


n.e  hope  not 


now  or  never 


who  has  authorised  him  to  do 
this?  That  is  very  stupid ' 
Is  none  of  his  business,  since 
it  is  solely  Austria's  affair 
what  she  intends  to  do  in 
consequence.  Then  it  will  be 
said  if  things  go  wrong.  Ger- 
many was  not  willing! 
Tschirschky  will  kindly  stop 
this  nonsense!  The  Serbs 
must  be  cleaned  up  and  that 
quickly. 


goes   without   saying   and   are 
platitudes. 


Hartwig  is  dead! 


evacuate  the  Sandschack ! 
then  there  will  be  a  row  im- 
mediately !  Austria  must  im- 
mediately and  uncondition- 
ally get  it  back  again  in  order 
to  prevent  the  union  of  Ser- 
bia and  Montenegro,  and  to 
bar  the  Serbians  from  the 
seaboard .' 

Tozeard  murderers,  after  what 
has  happened! 
Idiocy .' 


A  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  has 
announced  that  search  for  relics  of  Norse  explorers 
who  visited  Minnesota  in  1362  will  be  begun  this  year. 
It  is  his  belief  that  the  white  men  visited  the  northern 
part  of  the  American  continent  one  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Columbus  at  San  Salvador. 


The  remains  of  an  imposing  Greek  temple  have  been 
unearthed  by  Greek  archaeologists  at  Renas  in  Thessaly. 
The  temple  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  and 
is  as  large  as  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia.  In- 
scriptions in  bronze  establish  the  date  of  400  B.  C. 
m»^ 

Greece  recently  held  its  first  woman  suffrage  conven- 
tion. The  speakers  enlarged  on  the  part  that  women 
had  played  in  the  history  of  Greece,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, and  their  'right  to  political  suffrage  on  an  equal 
basis  with  men. 


The  provocative  attitude  of  the  emperor  is  here 
clearly  shown.  He  seems  to  have  feared  that  Germany 
would  not  be  credited  with  her  full  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  aggressive  attitude  of  Austria,  although 
later  on  we  find  him  disclaiming  even  a  knowledge  of 
the   Austrian   intentions: 

THE  AMBASSADOR  AT  VIENNA  TO  THE 
FOREIGN  OFFICE. 
Telegram   85 
Very  secret!  Vienna,  July  10,  1914. 

Regarding  his  report  yes- 
terday to  H.  M.  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  at  IschI, 
Count  Berchtold  informs  me 
of   the    following: 

H.  M.  the  Emperor  dis- 
cussed the  state  of  affairs 
with  great  calmness.  At  first 
he  expressed  his  sincere 
gratitude  for  the  stand  taken 
by  Our  Most  Gracious  Em- 
peror and  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, and  declared  that 
he  is  completely  of  our  opin- 
ion that  a  decision  must  be 
arrived  at  now  which  will  put 
an  end  to  the  unbearable  re- 
lations with  Serbia.  Of  the 
consequences  of  such  a  de- 
cision. Count  Berchtold 
added,  His  Majesty  is  com- 
pletely aware. 

The  Minister,  thereupon, 
notified  the  Emperor  of  the 
two  possibilities  regarding 
immediate  procedure  against 
Serbia.  His  Majesty  thought 
this  difference  could  perhaps 
he  bridged  over.  On  the 
whole  His  Majesty  rather 
tended  toward  the  point  of 
view  that  concrete  demands 
would  have  to  be  put  to  Ser- 
bia. He.  the  Minister,  also 
declared  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  advantage  of  such  a 
procedure.  The  odium  of  a 
surprise  attack  upon  Serbia, 
which  would  fall  upon  the 
monarchy,  would  thereby  be 
avoided  and  Serbia  be  put  in 
the  wrong.  This  procedure 
would  also  greatly  facilitate 
at  least  a  neutral  position  for 
Roumania  as  well  as  for 
England.  The  formulating  of 
appropriate    demands    against 


Serbia  is  now  the  chief  con- 
cern and  Count  Berchtold 
said  that  he  would  like  to 
know  what  Berlin  thinks 
about  this.  He  thought  that 
among  other  things  it  could 
be  demanded  that  a  commis- 
sion of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  be  instituted  at 
Belgrade,  in  order  to  watch 
from  there  the  pan-Serbian 
intrigues,  and  perhaps  also  to 
demand  the  dissolution  of 
societies  and  the  dismissal  of 
several  compromised  officers. 
The  time-limit  for  replying 
would  have  to  be  made  as 
short  as  possible,  say  forty- 
eight  hours.  Even  this  short 
time-limit  would  suffice  for 
Belgrade  to  ask  for  ad- 
vice from  Petersburg.  Should 
the  Serbians  accept  all  the 
stipulated  demands,  this 
would  be  a  solution  which 
would  be  "very  disagreeable" 
to  him,  and  he  is  still  con- 
sidering what  demands  could 
be  put  which  would  make  an 
acceptance  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  Serbia. 

The  minister  finally  com- 
plained again  about  the  atti- 
tude of  Count  Tisza,  which 
makes  an  energetic  procedure 
against  Serbia  difficult.  Count 
Tisza  insists  that  one  must 
proceed  ''in  a  gentlemanly 
manner,"  but  this  is  hardly 
appropriate  when  such  im- 
portant interests  of  the  state 
are  concerned  and  especially 
toward  such  an  opponent  as 
Serbia. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  even  now 
to  influence  public  opinion  in 
England  against  Serbia  by 
means  of  the  press — about 
which  Count  Szogyeny  has 
telegraphed — will  be  gladly 
followed  by  the  Minister. 
Only  in  his  opinion  it  would 
stilt  have  to  be  done  care- 
fully in  order  not  to  alarm 
Serbia  prematurely. 

The  Minister  of  War  is 
taking  a  leave  of  absence  to- 
morrow ;  Baron  Conrad  von 
Hoetzendorf  will  also  leave 
Vienna  for  the  time  being. 
This  is  done,  as  Count 
Berchtold  told  me,  purposely 
to  prevent   any   alarm. 

Tschirschky. 
just  as  at  tlie  time  of  the 
Silesian  Wars!  "I  am  against 
councils  of  war  and  discus- 
sions, especially  since  the 
more  timid  party  always  has 
the   upper  hand." 

Frederick  the  Great. 


Here  we  have  the  frank  avowal  .of  Austria  that  she 
intended  to  impose  conditions  that  Serbia  could  not 
possibly  accept,  thus  making  war  inevitable,  and  the 
emperor's  advice  to  this  end  that  the  Sandschack  be 
evacuated — "then  there  will  be  a  row  immediately." 
And  this  from  the  man  whose  incessant  plea  was  that 
he  had  left  no  stone  unturned  to  avoid  hostilities: 

THE  SECRETARY  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO 
THE  EMPEROR. 
Telegram    132 


childish! 


to  decide  that  is  none  of  his 
business;  that  is  the  business 
of  H.  M.  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis  Joseph  ! 


Since  H.  M.'s  promemoria  is 
about  fourteen  days  old  this 
is  taking  very  long!  That 
has  really  been  dratcn  up  as 
the  basis  of  the  decision! 


and  very  much   so! 
precise  ones! 


and  very 


their  business! 


what  is  frivolous?  how  can 
Grey  use  such  a  zvord  about 
the  venerable  old  gentleman  ' 


does    not    exist! 


what   would  impel  me   to   do 
that!    is    none    of    my    busi- 


Berlin,  July  23,  1914. 
Your  Majesty's  Ambassa- 
dor at  London  telegraphs : 
"Sir  Edward  Grey,  as  I  con- 
fidentially hear,  intends  to  ex- 
plain to  Count  Mendsdorff  to- 
morrow that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment will  make  its  influ- 
ence felt  so  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  demands,  in  case 
they  are  moderate  and  can  be 
harmonized  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Serbian 
State,  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Serbian  Government.  In  a 
similar  sense  he  also  believes 
that  Sazonoff  will  make  use 
of  his  influence  at  Belgrade. 
However,  a  prerequisite  for 
this  is  that  no  unproven  ac- 
cusations, a  la  Friedjun;^.  are 
to  be  brought  forward  by 
Vienna  and  that  the  Aus- 
trian Government  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  prove  unequivocally 
the  connection  of  the  murder 
at  Sarajevo  with  the  political 
circles  of  Belgrade.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  the  way 
in  which  Vienna  draws  up 
the  note  and  upon  the  result 
of  the  investigations  up  to 
date.  Upon  the  basis  of  friv- 
olous claims  it  is  however 
impossible  to  use  influence  at 
Belgrade.  I  am  making  an 
effort  in  the  meantime  to 
urge  that  unconditional  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Austrian  de- 
mands should  be  advocated 
in  regard  to  the  justifiable 
demand  of  Austria  for  satis- 
faction and  for  a  final  cessa- 
tion of  the  continuous  dis- 
turbances, even  if  these  de- 
mands do  not  completely  take 
into  account  the 
nity  of  Serbia.  I 
counter  the  expei 
our  influence  if 
succeeded  in 
possible  demanrls. 


2y2 


T  H  E    A  R  G  O  X  A  U  T 


May  7,  1921. 


ness!  what  is  meant  by  im- 
possible t  Those  fellows  have 
carried  on  agitation  with 
murder  and  must  be  humbled. 


That  is  a  monstrous  British 
impertinence.  It  is  not  my 
business  a  la  Grey  to  give 
H.  M.  the  Emperor  orders 
about  the  maintenance  of  his 
honor. 


nitely  counted  upon  that  we 
will  not  identify  ourselves 
with  demands  that  plainly 
have  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  war  and  that  we  are 
supporting  no  policy  which  is 
using  the  murder  of  Sarajeva 
merely  as  a  pretext  for  ful- 
filling" Austrian  ambitions  in 
the  Balkans  and  destroying 
the  Peace  of  Bukarest.  Be- 
sides, Sir  Edward  Grey  has 
today  notified  me  again  that 
he  is  endeavoring  to  use  his 
influence  at  Petersburg  in 
favor  of  the  Austrian  point 
of  view.  It  has,  however, 
made  a  bad  impression  here 
that  Count  Berchtold  has  so 
far  verv  obviously  avoided 
talking  with  Sir  Maurice  de 
Bunsen  about  the  Serbian 
rjuestion." 

Your    Majesty's    Ambassa- 
dor  at    London   is   to   receive 
instructions,  for  the  guidance 
of    his    conversation,    to    the 
effect   that   we   did   not   know 
the       Austro-Hungarian      de- 
mands,   but    considered    them 
True!      But     Grey     shall     be       to   bean   internal  question   of 
told    this    very    seriously    and       Austria-Hungary  .upon    which 
plainly!    so   that  he  sees  that       we   could    exert    no    influence. 
I  do   not  stand  for  any   turn-  Most  humbly, 

sense.   Grey  commits  the  mis-  Jagow. 

take    of   putting   Serbia    on    a 

level  with  Austria  and  other  great  powers!  That  is  unheard 
of  I  Serbia  is  a  pack  of  robbers  and  has  to  be  held  accountable 
for  its  crimes!  I  shall  not  interfere  in  anything  -which  the 
Emperor  alone  is  authorized  to  decide!  I  have  expected  this 
despatch  and  it  does  not  surprise  me!  True  British  mentality 
and  a  condescending  imperious  manner  which  I  wish  to  have 
rejected!  William  I.  K. 

Commenting  elsewhere  on  a  conversation  betweei. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  German  ambassador,  the  em- 
peror writes  in  the  margin  of  the  despatch  "Treach- 
erous Scoundrel."  Lower  down  we  find  the  annotation 
"He  lies."  and  still  again  "This  fellow  is  mad  or  an 
idiot."  On  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  the  King  of 
Italy  the  emperor  writes  the  word  "Scoundrel"  opposite 
the  king's  signature. 

Of  peculiar  interest,  too,  is  the  letter  from  the  chief 
of  the  general  staff  of  the  German  field'  army  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  dated  August  5,  1914.  Field  Marsha! 
von  Moltke  write;:  "The  sentiment  of  America  is 
friendly  towards  Germany.  American  public  opinion 
is  indignant  over  the  shameful  way  in  which  we  have 
been  attacked.  It  is  important  to  make  the  most  out 
of  this  sentiment.  The  influential  personages  of  the 
Germany  colony  must  be  urged  to  keep  on  influencing 
the  press  in  our  favor.  Perhaps  the  United  States  can 
be  induced  to  undertake  a  naval  action  against  Eng- 
land for  which  Canada  beckons  as  the  prize  of  victory. 
Of  the  greatest  importance,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained in  my  communication  of  the  2d  of  this  month. 
No.  IP,  is  the  insurrection  of  India  and  Egypt,  also 
of  the  Caucasus.  By  means  of  the  treaty  with  Turkey, 
the  Foreign  Office  will  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
this  idea  and  arouse  the  fanaticism  of  Islam."  Poor 
von  Moltke.     None  now  so  poor  as  do  him  reverence. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  most  important  docu- 
ments were  included  in  the  publications  of  the  German 
revolutionary  government.  It  may  well  be  that  a  cer 
tain  discretion  was  exercised  in  the  matter.  None  the 
less  we  have  enough  to  constitute  a  comment  uoon  the 
inception  of  the  war  that  is  of  almost  incalculable 
value.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  May  4,  1921. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


since 
1921. 
"The 
It   is 


In  July,  1881,  George  Brandes  wrote  his 
famous  "Foreboding"  of  the  great  war.  Now  ir 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Forum,  he  writes : 
danger  that  threatens  Europe  is  not  military, 
industrial.  And  as  far  as  I  can  see  it  is  unavoidable. 
The  danger  comes  from  the  East,  from  Japan,  but  to 
a  much  greater  extent  from  China.  In  much  too  short 
a  time  Europe  will  succumb  industrially  in  competition 
with  the  Far  East.  Victory  in  industrial  competition 
lies  with  the  side  that  can  work  hardest,  most  effect- 
ively, most  economically  and  wisely.  The  Chinese  far 
surpass  any  European  people  in  this  respect.  Eu- 
ropeans have  erroneously  looked  upon  Orientals  as  a 
lower  race,  and  they  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  dominate 
China.  But  that  will  not  change  the  final  result. 
Peoples  of  a  lower  race,  Kaffirs  under  British  rule  and 
Javanese  under  Dutch,  multiply  more  rapidly  than  their 
masters.  Furthermore,  the  white  race  has  wasted  its 
strength  in  a  thousand-year-old  militarism.  The  Chi- 
nese have  been  an  industrial  people  for  many  thousand 
years.  There  is  no  form  of  handiwork  or  craft  in 
which  the  Chinese  can  not  compete  successfully  with 
the  white  race.  The  history  of  the  Chinese  in  Australia 
proves  this.  View-ed  in  this  light — the  inevitable  in- 
dustrial triumph  of  the  yellow  races  over  the  white — 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  gigantic  war,  wrought  with  so 
many  sacrifices  and  so  many  horrors,  is  an  event  of 
merely  incidental  importance,  and  the  so-called  league 
of  nations  a  fairy  tale  for  children." 


Fl/ing  machines  carrying  passengers  now  travel 
regi  jarly  between  Paris  and  London.  The  fare  is  $10 
ant*  is  being  reduced  steadilv. 


esian  well  diggers  in  Montana  recently  discovered 
of  merchantable  grade  and  in  great  quantity. 


Tetrazzini  declares  that  eight  is  her  unlucky  number 
and  that  in  traveling  she  always  is  careful  to  avoid 
berths  or  hotel  rooms  with  that  number. 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  is  a  great-grandson  of  the  author 
of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  Francis  Scott  Key. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  the  author  of  "This  Side  of  Para- 
dise," the  book  that  made  Floyd  Dell  feel  middle-aged. 

Sir  Alfred  Mond,  prominent  Zionist  and  commis- 
sioner of  public  works  in  Lloyd  George's  government, 
announces  that  he  has  purchased  a  piece  of  land  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  will  build  a  bungalow 
on  it  for  his  summer  vacations. 

President  Harding  owns  one  of  the  most  complete 
collections  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  life  and  work 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  existence.  He  is  a  deep 
student  of  Hamilton.  He  also  is  fond  of  reading  about 
Lincoln,  on  whom  he  has  enough  literature  to  fill  a 
good-sized  library. 

Fig  Tree  John,  an  aged  Indian  hunter  who  guided 
Fremont  through  the  West  on  his  expedition  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  receives  from  the  government  every  five 
years  a  new  blue  suit  with  brass  buttons  similar  to 
those  worn  by  the  Americans  in  Fremont's  time.  In 
1845  he  expressed  a  wish  that  he  be  paid  for  his 
services  in  that  manner  as  long  as  he  lived. 

"Aunt  Dolly"  Spencer  has  made  a  highly  efficient 
chief  of  police  in  the  town  of  Milford.  Ohio,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  unanimously  elected  mayor  of  the  town  now. 
During  her  term  as  chief  of  police  Milford  has  had  less 
use  for  its  jail  than  at  any  other  time.  "Aunt  Dolly" 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  cooks  in  the  town.  One 
of  her  favorite  occupations  is  braiding  old-fashioned 
rag  rugs. 

Pietro  Mascagni  was  born  in  Leghorn  December  7, 
1863.  His  father,  a  baker,  wished  him  to  study  juris- 
prudence, but  he  began  studying  music  by  stealth.  At 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  assisted  by  an  uncle  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  ideals.  When  the  music  publisher 
Sonzongo  offered  a  prize  for  a  one-act  opera,  Mas- 
cagni sent  in  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  which  created  a 
sensation  at  its  first  performance. 

Leopold  Auer  came  to  this  country  in  1918  after 
thirty-five  years  as  master  teacher  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Conservatory  and  nearly  sixty  years  as  concert 
violinist  and  conductor.  Among  his  now  famous  pupils 
are  Zimbalist,  Mischa  Elman,  Scidel,  Eddy  Brown,  Hei- 
fetz,  and  Rosen.  Mr.  Auer  has  just  written  a  book, 
which  is  a  discussion  of  his  theory  and  method  of  violin 
playing,  called  "Violin  Teaching  As  I  Teach  It." 

John  Drew  is  not  one  of  those  cavillers  like  the 
elderly  ducks  of  Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  fancy  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens  who  were  understood  to  hold  that  the 
cake  thrown  to  them  now  is  not  what  it  was  in  their 
young  days.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  American  theatre 
of  today,  at  its  best,  is  as  good  as  it  was  in  the  days 
when  he  was  one  of  the  shining  luminaries  of  the  com- 
panies of  Lester  Wallack  and  Augustin  Daly.  And  lie 
even  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  movies. 

A  little  Finnish  girl,  Mayme  Jyring,  thirteen  years 
old,  of  Sandy,  Minnesota,  was  the  champion  potato 
grower  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  of  the  state  in  1919. 
She  raised  664  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  the 
record  crop  in  the  history  of  the  state,  and  made  a 
profit  of  $528.  The  Finnish  government  has  obtained  a 
picture  of  the  Minnesota  girl,  so  far  has  her  fame 
traveled,  and  is  to  publish  her  story  in  Finland  as  an 
inspiration  to  boys  and  girls  there. 

Miss  Gertrude  Bell,  the  compiler  of  the  inner  history 
of  Mesopotamia,  which  has  been  issued  by  the  British 
government  in  the  form  of  a  white  paper,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  East.  She  has 
an  unusual  knowledge  of  the  people,  customs,  language 
and  political  history  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Arabia, 
and  during  the  war  was  attached  to  the  British  secret 
service.  At  times  she  vanished  for  months  into  the 
desert,  and  became  known  as  the  "Mystery  Woman  of 
the  War." 

Although  not  an  American  by  birth,  Mr.  Leo  Ditrich- 
stein  is  essentially  an  American  star,  and  has  appeared 
before  the  American  public  continuously  for  thirty 
years.  Temesvar,  Hungary,  is  his  birthplace.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  His  parents 
offered  him  the  choice  of  the  engineering  profession  or 
the  priesthood.  The  youth,  however,  had  decided  that 
the  stage  was  his  vocation,  so  he  accepted  an  engage- 
ment with  a  light  opera  company  in  Hungary.  He 
received  a  thorough  training  in  Continental  methods  of 
acting  before  he  decided  to  carve  out  a  career  for  him- 
self in  America. 

Jacques  Monnickerdam  had  the  courage  of  his  paint 
brushes.  He  was  willing  to  bet  five  years  of  his  life 
that  he  could  paint  his  way  around  the  world.  If  he 
wins — and  Mr.  Monnickerdam  admits  there  still  are 
chances  of  his  failure — he  gets  a  nice  little  nest  egg  of 
50,000  guilders,  which  represents  in  American  money 
nearly  $20,000.  Mr.  Monnickerdam  arrived  in  New 
York  a  few  days  ago.  two  years  out  from  home  and 
more  than  half  the  globe  still  to  be  traveled.  Literally 
he  is  working  his  way  around  the  world,  paying  his 
bills  and  those  of  his  wife,  who  accompanies  him.  only 


from  commissions  received  from  his  paintings.  Ac- 
cording to  the  contract,  he  must  act  as  his  own  agent 
in  every  sale  that  he  makes.  Art  dealers  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  any  of  his  transactions.  Jacques 
Monnickerdam  was  born  in  Amsterdam  and  will  be 
thirty-one  years  old  when  he  comes  into  his  fortune, 
if  he  keeps  his  contract.  If  he  once  sells  to  a  dealer, 
or  allows  a  dealer  to  exhibit  a  picture,  the  whole  sum 
is  forfeited. 

Mr.  Glenn  Frank  is  the  new  editor  of  the  Century 
Magazine.  Mr.  Frank,  who  has  already  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  magazine  since  January  1,  1919,  as  associate 
editor,  is  one  of  the  very  interesting  young  writers  on 
public  affairs  who  are  taking  the  liberal,  or  reformist, 
view  of  a  society  which  they  do  not  assume  to  be  per- 
fect. Mr.  Frank  has  been  occupied  practically  all  his 
adult  life,  so  far,  with  public  questions ;  even  his  under- 
graduate contributions  to  the  literary  magazine  of  his 
university,  of  which  publication  he  was  editor,  had  a 
flavor  of  public-mindedness  rather  than  the  detachment 
of  "pure"  literature.  Some  of  his  titles  make  this 
plain :  "Henri  Bergson — Instinctivist  in  a  Rationalist 
Age,"  "Henrik  Ibsen — Individualist  in  a  Socialist  Age." 
"Leo  Tolstoy — Puritan  in  a  Self-indulgent  Age,"  "Ber- 
nard Shaw — Disillusionist  in  a  Deluded  Age."  A  Mis- 
sourian  by  birth,  Mr.  Frank  was  educated  at  North- 
western University,  and  w-as  assistant  to  the  president 
from  1912  to  1916.  During  the  years  from  1909  to 
1915  he  lectured  throughout  the  Middle  West  on  eco- 
nomic and  sociological  matters. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Revelry  of  the  Dying. 
We    meet    'neath    the    sounding    rafter, 

And  the  walls  around  are  bare ; 
As  they  shout  to  our  peals  of  laughter. 

It  seems  that  the  dead  are  there. 
But   stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

We  drink  to  our  comrades'  eyes ; 
Quaff   a   cup   to   the   dead   already — 

And   hurrah    for   the   next   that   dies ! 

Xot  here  are  the  goblets  glowing. 

Not  here  is  the  vintage  sweet  ; 
"lis  cold,    as   our   hearts   are   growing. 

And  dark  as  the  doom   we  meet. 
But   stand   to   your  glasses,   steady ! 

And  soon  shall  our  pulses  rise ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies ! 

Xot   a  sigh   for  the  lot   that  darkles, 

Xot  a  tear  for  the  friends  that  sink  : 
We'll   fall,    midst   the   wine-cup's  sparkles. 

As  mute  as  the  wine  we  drink. 
So   stand   to   your   glasses,    steady ! 

'Tis  this  that  the  respite  buys; 
One  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah   for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

Time  was  when  we  frowned  at  others; 

We  thought  we  were  wiser  then ; 
Ha!   ha!  let  those  think  of  their  motheis. 

Who  hope  to  see  them  again. 
X'o.  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady  ! 

The  thoughtless  are  here  the  wise  ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies ! 

There's  many  a  hand   that's  shaking, 

There's  many  a  cheek  that's  sunk ; 
But  soon,  though  our  hearts  are  breaking, 

They'll  burn  with  the  wine  we've  drunk. 
So   stand   to   your   glasses,    steady ! 

'Tis  here  the  revival  lies ; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies ! 

There's   a   mist   on  the  glass   congealing. 

'Tis  the   hurricane's  fiery  breath  ; 
And  thus  does  the  warmth  of  feeling 

Turn  ice  in  the  grasp  of  Death. 
Ho !  stand  to  your  glasses,  steady ! 

For  a  moment  the  vapor  flies ; 
A    cup   to   the   dead   already — ■ 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

Who   dreads  to   the   dust  returning? 

Who   shrinks   from   the   sable  shore. 
Where  the  high   and  haughty  yearning 

Of  the  soul  shall  sting  no  more? 
Ho  !  stand  to  your  glasses  steady ! 

The  world  is  a  world  of  lies; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

Cut  off  from  the  land  that  bore  us. 

Betrayed  by  the  land  we  find. 
Where  the  brightest  have  gone  before  us, 

And  the  dullest  remain  behind — 
Stand,    stand   to  your  glasses,   steady ! 

'Tis  all  we  have  left  to  prize; 
A  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

And   hurrah   for   the   next   that    dies ! — A 


Among  the  greatest  results  achieved  by  the  Hedin 
explorations  in  Tibet  was  the  discovery  of  a  continuous 
mountain  chain,  2000  miles  long,  stretching  east  and 
west,  and  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  massive 
range  on  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Its  average  height 
above  sea  level  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  although  its  peaks  are  from  4000  to  5000  feet  lower 
than  Mount  Everest,  its  passes  average  3000  feet  higher 
than  those  of  the  Himalayas.  The  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  this  range  were  known  before,  but  the  central 
and  highest  part,  in  Bongba.  was  unexplored  pre- 
vious to  Dr.  Hedin's  visit.     He  crossed  ten  passes  in 

the  range. 

■■» 

It  is  stated  that  Nicaragua  has  begun  negotiations  to 

resign  her  membership  in  the  league  of"  nations  because 

of  the  expense  attached  to  the  membership. 


May  7,  1921. 
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DISCIPLINE  AND  THE  DERELICT. 


Thomas  Arkle  Clark  Writes  a  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Under- 
graduate and  His  Ways. 


At  a  time  when  we  ascribe  to  education  a  value  that 
perhaps  is  sometimes  exaggerated  it  may  be  well  that 
we  should  sometimes  glance  at  the  college  under- 
graduate in  the  effort  to  see  him,  not  as  we  wish  him 
to  be,  but  as  he  actually  is.  In  this  effort  we  are  not 
much  aided  by  those  offi^ally  responsible  for  his  alleged 
evolution.  They  are  naturally  disposed  to  look  leniently 
upon  the  results  of  their  own  work,  to  be  kind  to  the 
virtues  of  the  student  and  blind  to  his  vices.  But  some- 
times we  have  a  candor  unaffected  by  prejudice,  a 
faithful  picture  alike  of  virtues  and  of  vices,  and  if 
sometimes  we  see  what  we  would  willingly  escape  at 
least  we  have  something  of  the  knowledge  upon  which 
all  real  improvement  must  be  based. 

We  have  such  a  picture  in  the  work  just  given  to  us 
by  Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of 
Illinois.  Human  nature,  he  tells  us,  is  strangely  similar 
wherever  we  find  it.  The  college  undergraduate  does 
not  differ  widely  in  characteristics,  whether  we  meet 
him  in  California  or  Massachusetts,  in  Michigan  or 
Mississippi.  Writing  of  some  college  students  he  writes 
of  all  of  them.  All  students  react,  for  example,  in 
much  the  same  way  toward  discipline.  And  the  author 
tells  us  that  experience  has  tended  to  make  him  in- 
exorable in  ihe  matter  of  discipline.  The  plea  usually 
urged  by  the  student  in  mitigation  of  punishment  is  the 
effect  that  it  will  haAre  upon  his  parents.  One  or  other 
of  the  parents  is  almost  sure  to  be  in  a  critical  con- 
dition, physical,  mental,  or  financial,  and  likely  com- 
pletely to  break  down  as  a  result  of  the  boy's  disgrace: 

"It  will  break  ray  mother's  heart,"  1  am  told  over  and 
over  again  by  boys  who  think  they  are  uttering  the  truth, 
and  though  this  fact  is  no  logical  argument  if  the  punishment 
is  deserved,  and  the  good  of  the  university  community  to  be 
furthered,  I  have  come  to  know  that  it  is  not  true.  "If  I  am 
sent  home,"  boys  say  to  me,  "it  will  mean  that  my  educa- 
tion is  at  an  end.  and  that  my  father  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  me  further."  I  have  had  fathers  and  mothers  tell  me 
that  if  their  son  were  dismissed  they  would  disown  him,  and 
though  this  may  sometimes  happen,  I  have  never  yet  known 
a  parent  who,  when  the  actual  crisis  arrived,  did  not  come 
to  the  support  of  his  child.  A  short  time  ago  I  thought  I 
had  found  an  exception,  but  the  later  details  proved  that  I 
was  mistaken.  A  father  and  mother  sat  in  my  office  and 
talked  to  an  only  son  who  was  about  to  be  dismissed  for 
irregularity  of  conduct.  Both  said  to  him  firmly  that  if  he 
were  sent  home  he  need  never  appeal  to  them  for  help  or 
support ;  they  were  through  with  him  for  all  time.  He  was 
finally  dismissed,  but  I  was  interested  to  learn  very  shortly 
that  he  was  sent  to  a  neighboring  state  university,  and  that 
he  was  receiving  generous  monthly  allowances  from  home. 

Students  usually  accept  their  punishment  and  admit 
its  justice,  but  parents  seldom  do.  They  are  willing  to 
believe  that  all  other  boys  are  guilty,  but  not  their 
sons.  Parents  have  to  be  disciplined  quite  as  much  as 
their  children: 

It  has  never  seemed  wise  to  me  to  convict  a  student  of  dis- 
honesty or  of  any  other  misdemeanor  wholly  upon  circum- 
stantial evidence,  no  matter  how  complete  or  convincing  the 
evidence  may  have  been.  If  it  has  been  done  we  have  usually 
lived  to  regret  it.  I  should  rather  let  a  guilty  man  go  than 
to  convict  an  innocent  one.  Not  long  ago  we  had  reported 
from  one  of  the  courses  in  civil  engineering  a  case  of  alleged 
cribbing.  The  young  fellow  accused  denied  all  guilt  and  did 
so  in  such  a  straightforward  way  that  I  was  convinced  he 
was  telling  the  truth.  He  had  used  in  one  of  his  answers,  and 
had  used  it  incorrectly,  a  table  so  long  and  so  complicated 
that  it  seemed  quite  impossible  that  he  could  have  obtained 
it  anywhere  except  by  consulting  a  book.  The  instructor  in 
the  course  felt  that  it  was  inconceivable  that  a  man  before 
going  to  a  quiz  could  commit  to  memory  such  a  long  list  of 
figures.  There  were  six  columns,  twelve  items  in  a  column, 
and  seven  figures  in  each  item — a  total  of  five  hundred  and 
four  digits  to  be  remembered  in  order.  We  deliberated  a  long 
time ;  the  student's  previous  record  had  not  been  good,  and 
it  looked  as  if  he  had  to  be  guilty.  He  protested  strongly 
that  he  had  written  the  table  from  memory.  Finally  one 
member  of  the  committee  turned  to  the  boy.  "You  say  yon 
committed  this  to  memory  in  the  belief  that  you  might  get  it 
in  the  examination  ?"  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  can  commit 
almost  anything-  at  sight."  "Do  you  think  you  could  repeat 
the  table  now?"  "I  believe  so."  he  said  hesitatingly.  It  was 
three  weeks  since  he  had  the  test,  but  he  dropped  his  head 
for  a  moment  and  then  began.  "I'll  read  the  figures  across," 
and  he  did  so  haltingly  but  surely,  and  in  the  five  hundred 
and  four  digits  he  made  an  error  in  but  two.  I  think  I  shall 
never  vote  to  convict  any  one  on  circumstantial  evidence 
again. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  a  fund  from  which 
students  may  contract  loans,  but  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  these  loans  are  repaid  when  the  notes  fall 
due.  Indeed  the  ethics  of  the  student  with  regard  to 
loans  seems  to  be  rather  low.  although  "the  college 
borrower  is  innately  honest  and  at  least  means  well" : 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  last  statement,  of  course,  one 
of  which  I  recall.  I  met  an  old  college  acquaintance  of  mine 
a  few  months  ago.  He  had  been  graduated  twenty-five  years 
or  more,  and  though  he  had  not  made  any  marked  success  in 
his  profession,  yet  he  was  in  comfortable  circumstances  and 
without  a  family  depending  upon  him.  He  was  recalling  old 
friends  and  old  experiences. 

"You  know  the  president  lent  me  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  in  my  junior  year,"  he  said.  "I  suppose  the  debt's 
outlawed  long  ago." 

"Haven't  you  paid  it?"  I  asked  him  in  astonishment. 

"No,"  he  replied  quite  nonchalantly.  "He  never  pushed  me. 
and   so  I  just  let  it  go.     He's  dead  now,   anyway." 

There  was  no  suggestion  in  his  tone  of  obligation  or  grati- 
tude or  shame  for  having  treated  a  friend  badly:  and  the 
kindly  old  man  who  had  done  him  the  service  had  lived  a 
life  of  sacrifice  and  died  in  comparative  povertv.  no  one 
knowing  how  much  of  his  savings  had  gone  with  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  which  my  college  acquaintance  re- 
ferred  to. 


All  sorts  of  excuses  are  made  for  financial  delinquen- 
cies, but  the  most  usunl  plea  is  matrimony.  The  author 
tells  us  that  when  a  former  student  does  not  repay  his 
loan  he  assumes  that  marriage  is  the  reason,  although 
one  might  suppose  that  marriage  would  not  be  under- 
taken on  a  basis  of  debt: 

Matrimony  seems  to  be  thought  an  adequate  excuse  for  all 
sorts  of  financial  delinquencies,  since  fully  75  per  cent,  of 
those  students  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  our  loan  funds  in  the  past  find  it  the  only  excuse 
they  have  to  offer  for  not  meeting  their  obligations  on  time. 
So  often  is  the  excuse  given  that  I  have  recently  had  inserted 
in  the  application  blank  which  students  fill  out  when  asking 
for  a  loan  this  question,  "Do  you  contemplate  marrying 
soon?"  In  all  this  that  I  have  related  something  seems  to  me 
wrong.  Is  it  our  system,  or  our  teaching,  or  is  it  that  the 
student  who  makes  the  loan  has  an  inadequate  conception  of 
his  obligation,  or  does  marriage  like  war  constitute  an  ade- 
quate and  legitimate  excuse  for  a  man's  not  meeting  his 
financial  obligations  promptly. 

The  chapter  on  graft  at  the  university  is  a  little  dis- 
quieting. At  the  University  of  Illinois  the  student  pub- 
lications alone  involve  an  expenditure  of  ninety  thou- 
sand dollars  yearly,  and  nearly  all  of  this  money  is 
handled  by  the  students: 

The  young  men  who  make  up  the  student  body  of  any  of 
our  Middle  West  universities  when  they  enter  college  are, 
many  of  them,  not  unfamiliar  with  the  ways  of  the  world. 
They  know  what  it  means  to  get  or  to  hold  a  job  through 
the  influence  of  friends  ;  they  may  not  call  it  "pull,"  but  it  is 
the  same  thing  under  another  name.  They  are  not  inclined 
to  work  "for  their  health,"  and  if  they  do  a  piece  of  work, 
even  if  it  be  only  having  their  names  on  a  hat  committee, 
they  can  not  always  see  why  they  should  not  profit  by  it  in 
some  material  way.  They  are  strongly  imbued  with  the  com- 
mercial spirit.  Much  of  the  foolish  talk  which  they  have 
heard  about  college  has  been  mixed  with  stories  of  graft  in 
undergraduate  affairs,  and  many  fellows  come  to  college  with 
the  idea  that  if  you  are  anything  of  a  wise  guy  you  can  pick 
up   money  almost  anywhere   about   a  college   campus. 

There  are  many  forms  of  graft  at  the  university, 
some  of  them  involving  no  more  than  favoritism,  or 
preferential  treatment  accorded  to  a  member  of  one's 
own  set  or  fraternity.  None  the  less,  says  the  author,  it 
is  a  bad  social  principle,  and  a  weakener  of  character 
of  those  who  practiec  it: 

"I  can  not  conceive,"  a  senior  recently  said  to  me,  "that 
any  college  man  would  ever  fail  to  vote  for  a  brother  or  a 
friend  if  he  were  a  candidate  for  office." 

"Not  even  if  there  were  a  much  better  man  running?"  I 
asked. 

"No  fellow  under  those  circumstances  would  be  willing  to 
admit  that  there  are  any  better  men,"  was  his  reply.  But  it 
is  a  rather  vicious  accompaniment  of  graft  that  makes  it 
impossible  for  a  man  to  recognize  merit  in  any  but  his  friends. 

The  author  has  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  allowing 
a  boy  to  work  his  way  through  college.  He  does  not 
admit  that  it  is  helpful  to  the  student  himself,  who  will 
have  quite  enough  to  do  if  he  attends  properly  to  his 
scholastic  work: 

Too  many  people  attempt  to  work  their  way  through  col- 
lege. Many  of  our  colleges  today  are  overrun  with  students 
with  no  money,  with  only  commonplace  ability,  and  with  little 
initiative  and  resourcefulness.  It  is  only  the  exceptional  man 
without  money  who  should  go  to  college.  Many  men  say 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  save  money  if  they  went  to 
work,  but  it  is  as  easy  to  economize  and  to  save  money  out 
of  college  as  it  is  in,  and  the  commonplace  student  should 
either  not  go  at  all.  or  he  should  work  and  save  money  enough 
to  allow  him  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  his 
studies;  otherwise  he  is  likely  to  fail.  The  man  who  works 
his  way  too  often  makes  a  poor  living,  and  gets  little  college 
credit;  he  might  better  stick  to  a  good  job  and  give  up  the 
thought  of  the  higher  education  than  half  starve  and  finally 
flunk  in  college.  The  names  of  scores  of  boys  occur  to  me  as 
I  write  this  sentence — boys  of  only  mediocre  ability — who 
tried  the   struggle   and  failed. 

Cribbing  at  examinations  seems  to  be  common.  The 
author  tells  us  he  has  known  men  who  never  pretended 
to  get  through  an  examination  without  some  dishonest 
aid.  But  the  serious  part  of  the  thing  is  that  cribbing 
is  not  generally  looked  upon  as  reprehensible  even  by 
those  who  themselves  do  not  resort  to  it: 

The  most  surprising  thing  to  me  about  the  man  who  cribs 
is  the  attitude  which  his  fellow-students  assume  toward  him. 
Those  of  his  friends  who  acquire  their  college  credits  in  a 
manner  similar  to  his  own  look  upon  him  with  real  admira- 
tion. If  he  is  not  detected  in  his  dishonesty,  and  so  does 
not  come  to  grief,  he  is  regarded  as  a  good  sport  and  a  shrewd 
fellow.  If  he  is  caught  in  his  irregularity,  he  is  looked  on  in 
somewhat  the  light  of  a  martyr,  whom  ill-deserved  misfortune 
has  overtaken.  Even  the  honest  man,  who  minds  his  own 
affairs,  writes  his  own  examinations,  and  keeps  himself  abso- 
lutely within  the  bounds  of  integrity,  is  seldom  affected  by 
the  dishonesty  around  him.  He  thinks  no  less  of  the  cribber  ; 
the  dishonest  man  is  in  no  sense  a  pariah  in  his  eyes.  It  is 
not  his  funeral,  he  says.  If  the  man  wants  to  crib,  that  is  his 
business.  It  is  a  personal  right,  like  chewing  tobacco,  or 
eating  frogs'  legs,  which  no  one  should  interfere  with.  If 
the  modern  undergraduate  should  have  propounded  to  him  the 
question  that  Cain  tried  to  dodge  in  the  Garden,  he  would 
unquestionably  refuse  to  accept  any  responsibility  as  to  his 
brother's  conduct;  it  is  up  to  every  man  to  look  out  for  him- 
self, he  would  maintain.  Even  with  girls  the  case  is  not 
different.  I  have  known  the  most  popular  and  the  most  in- 
fluential girls  in  college  to  crib  their  way  through  an  ex- 
amination without  apparent  shame,  who  seemed  to  lose  by 
the  act  nothing  of  their  influence  or  of  their  popularity.  If 
cribbing  is  common  one  does  not  lose  caste  by  being  guilty 
of  it. 

The  student  who  cribs  will  usually  do  other  loose 
things.  He  will  borrow  property  with  less  reluctance 
and  he  will  have  a  treacherous  memory  in  the  small 
things  that  tell  against  himself.  In  point  of  fact  his 
character  will  be  a   little  soiled: 

"How  can  you  expect  us  to  be  honest?*'  a  freshman  asked 
me  last  year.  "It  is  true  the  upper-classmen  in  our  house 
warn  us  constantly  against  cribbing,  but  it  is  not  because  they 
feel  that  it  is  wrong.  They  simply  think  that  we  are  not  yet 
wise  and  clever  enouyh  to  get  by  with  it;  they  are  afraid  we 
shall  be  caught  and  that  they  will  be  annoyed  by  the  disgrace 
of  the  exposure.  We  know  all  the  time  that  they  crib  even 
while   they   are  warning  us  against  the  dangers  of  it.   and    we 


are  stimulated   to  try   it   ourselves,    rather  than   restrained   by 
their    warnings." 

The  loafer  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  college 
life.  He  is  not  always  the  boy  who  has  been  brought 
up  in  luxury.  He  may  come  from  any  of  the  social 
classes.     It  is  a  matter  of  temperament,  not  of  money : 

Yesterday  a  father  came  into  my  office  to  discuss  with  me 
the  possibility  of  his  son's  entering  college. 

"What  course  does  he  want  to  take?*'  I  asked  in  order 
more   intelligently   to   answer  his   question. 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply.  "We  have  not  thought 
much  about  that.  I  don't  believe  George  has  decided  on  any- 
thing yet." 

"What  is  he  interested  in?  What  sort  of  work  or  study 
does  he  like  best?"  I  continued,  trying  to  get  myself  square 
with   the  intellectual  compass. 

"He  has  never  shown  any  special  interest  in  anything  yet. 
We  hoped  that  after  he  got  to  college  he  would  develop 
interest   in   some  line  of  work." 

"Is  he  in  love?"  I  ventured,  determined  to  get  somewhere 
if   possible. 

"Well,  he  certainly  does  like  the  girls." 

It  is  this  sort,  interested  in  nothing  but  his  senses  and  his 
emotions,  that  develops  into  the  loafer.  A  boy  will  seldom 
show  more  ambition  in  college  than  he  has  shown  at  home  ; 
if  he  has  no  vision  or  purpose  there,  he  will  be  unlikely  to 
find  one  in  college.  We  do  not  change  our  characters  by 
changing  our  lodging-house,  and  if  we  have  disliked  work  in 
Chicago  we  shall   hardly   take   to  it  in   Champaign. 

Another  problem  is  the  "fusser."  the  man  whose 
attentions  to  girl  students  occupy  an  undue  share  of 
his  mentality.  Sometimes  they  devote  themselves  to 
one  young  woman  exclusively :  sometimes  they  flit  from 
flower  to  flower,  but  with  the  same  result  upon  their 
studies : 

I  have  a  young  freshman  in  mind — Harold  I  think  his  fond 
mother  named  him.  He  goes  tearing  down  the  street  while 
I  am  at  breakfast  to  meet  Ethel  and  to  carry  her  books  to 
an  8  o'clock,  at  11  I  see  him  riding  with  Grace  in  her  dual 
power  car,  and  at  3,  as  I  look  out  of  my  window  upon  the 
back  campus,  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  strolling  languorously 
with  Blanche.  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  dinner  he  has 
paid  court  to  other  susceptible  hearts  and  that  by  bedtime 
he  has  sat  in  the  easy  chair  at  one  sorority  house  at  least. 
He  is  a  hard  worker,  this  callow  young  freshman,  but  it  is  not 
at  his  books,  and  unless  he  takes  the  dean's  warning  he  is  not 
Ions  for  this  intellectual  world. 

The  fusser  who  devotes  himself  to  one  girl  is  quite  in- 
teresting. I  do  not  mean  here  to  include  the  young  man  who 
is  mature  enough  to  know  his  own  mind,  who  is  far  enough 
along  in  college  to  think  seriously  of  the  future,  and  whose 
prospects  are  sufficiently  definite  to  make  it  possible  for  him 
intelligently  to  contemplate  marriage.  This  class  of  men  is 
not  a  very  large  one.  but,  however  many  or  few  there  are,  I 
leave  them  out  of  the  question.  The  man  I  have  in  mind  is 
the  one  who  is  playing  with  emotion,  who  thinks  or  imagines 
that  he  is  in  love,  and  who  grows  as  restless  if  he  must  he 
separated  from  the  object  of  his  melodramatic  adoration  for 
a  few  hours  as  does  an  inveterate  smoker  deprived  for  a  half- 
day  of  his  cigarettes.  Such  a  man  can  never  be  a  student. 
If  he  gets  out  his  books  for  an  hour  in  a  half-hearted  effort 
to  absorb  a  little  information  he  is  likely  to  accomplish  noth- 
ing. His  mind  wanders  to  the  last  walk  he  took  with  her  or 
to  the  next  engagement  he  has  made,  and  his  eves  are  fixed 
dreamily  upon  her  framed  picture  on  his  desk.  He  may  stick 
to  the  books  for  a  few  minutes,  but  it  is  not  long  until  he 
remembers,  perhaps,  that  she  is  leaving  Lincoln  Hall  at  this 
hour,  and  he  rushes  out  to  meet  her  and  to  walk  home  with 
her. 

The  "fusser"  is  often  a  bit  of  a  snob.  He  is  socially 
exclusive,  desirous  of  dominating  some  little  class  cr 
clique  of  his  own,  and  of  course  he  usually  finds  some 
young  woman  to  sustain  him: 

There  are  a  great  many  young  men  in  our  co-educational 
institutions  who  encourage  this  type  of  man.  He  keeps  the 
furniture  in  sorority  houses  dusted  and  polished  through  his 
various  calls ;  he  contributes  chocolate  bon  bons  to  satisfy 
the  feminine  craving  for  saccharine  :  he  has  a  fluent  fl.itterine 
tongue,  and  he  is  ready  to  play  the  gallant  at  a  moment's 
notice.  He  so  well  satisfies  the  social  needs  of  the  moment 
that  it  seems  useless  to  many  socially  nervous  girls  to  "en- 
courage the  friendship  of  a  solider  and  less  showy  man,  for 
fear  they  will  have  less  social  excitement  and  fewer  oppor- 
tunities to  make  social  engagements.  The  popular  girl  and 
the  fusser  in  college  are  both  of  a  piece  and  together  do. 
much  to  spread  a  false  idea  of  what  the  actual  social  life  is 
of  the  average  young  person  in  college:  both  should  be  elimi- 
nated wherever  it  is  possible. 

The  fusser  in  college  is  a  social  menace.  His  purpose  in 
enrolling  as  an  undergraduate  is  not  to  accomplish  really 
good  honest  college  work:  the  college  is  for  him  simply  the 
theatre  in  which  he  is  to  have  a  chance  to  staee  a  little  social 
drama  in  which  he  will  be  the  star  actor.  He  wants  to  pro- 
fessionalize and  commercialize  the  social  life  of  the  college. 
All  he  sees  in  it  is  an  opportunity  to  make  money  or  to  have 
a  regular  and  continuous  good  time. 

"I  don't  expect  my  son  to  do  much  work  in  college,"  a 
foolish  father  said  to  me  a  few  years  ami.  "I  want  him  to 
have  a  little  social  life,  to  enjoy  himself,  to  acquire  polish. 
He'll  get  plenty  of  chance  to  work  after  he  leaves  college." 

"And  he'll  probably  leave  college  very  quickly,"  I  added, 
for  the  man  whose  object  in  being  in  college  is  to  get  int-. 
society  very  soon  lags  behind  intellectually  and  either  with- 
draws of  his  own  volition,  or  is  sent  away.  The  man  who  gets 
no  social  training  in  colletre  is  missing  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant by-products  of  college  life,  hut  the  man  who  gets 
little  or  nothing  else  has  wasted  hi*  undergraduate   year^. 

The  author  has  written  a  book  that  is  not  exactly 
amusing.  At  least  he  did  not  so  intend  it.  But  it  i^ 
certainly  interesting,  the  product  of  a  mind  alike  sin- 
cere, shrewd,  and  benevolent,  and  therefore  one  not  to 
be  overlooked  either  by  parents  or  educationists. 

Discipline  and  the  Derelict.  By  Thoma>  Arkle 
Clark.     Xew  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 


An  ancient  law  exempting  the  homes  of  the  working 
class  and  public  employees  from  taxation  has  h^en  re- 
vived in  Rio  do  Janeiro  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the 
housing  shortage. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  of  voting  age. 

The  old  battleship  Kearsarge   is  being  w. 
into  a  floating  crane. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  April  30.  1921,  were  ?11/,600,000 :  for 
the  corresponding;  week  of  last  year.  S150,- 
700,000;  a  decrease  of  $33,100,000. 


After  the  man  with  money  to  invest  has 
first  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  degree  of 
safety  for  his  principal  in  the  investment  he 
is  contemplating,  as  to  the  degree  of  cer- 
tainty regarding  the  income  return  he  will  get 
on  his  money,  as  to  the  marketability  or  value 
as  collateral  of  the  security  he  has  in  mind, 
then  he  should  give  attention  to  the   diversi- 
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fication  of  his  investment.  Diversification,  or 
spreading  the  risk,  comes  after  these  other 
safeguards,  for  without  the  first  two  it  is  of 
little  value :  with  them,  however,  it  adds  still 
further  to  the  safety  of  the  investment. 

The  salesman  of  a  New  York  banking 
house  who  tried  to  influence  an  investor  to  sell 
bis  Liberty  Bonds  and  put  all  the  proceeds 
into  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  a  single  com- 
pany in  which  his  house  was  interested 
grossly  violated  the  principle  of  diversifica- 
tion- 
United  States  government  bonds  are  about 
the  only  securities  in  which  one  does  not  need 
to  spread  the  risk.  They  are  the  obligations 
of  all  the  people  and  of  all  the  businesses  of 
the  country.  Their  principal  and  interest  is 
secured  by  taxation  on  all  these  sources.     The 
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risk  is  spread  the  full  length  and  breadth  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  section,  nor  is  it  based  upon  any  one 
single  industry-  or  activity.  Here  is  one  se- 
curity that  combines  the  elements  of  diversi- 
fication within  itself.  Xo  corporation,  state, 
or  other  local  security  does  this.  That  is  the 
reason  why  Liberty-  Bonds  are  particularly 
suitable  investments  for  persons  who  can  not 
afford  to  take  risks  with  their  money — which 
is  to  say  they  are  particularly  suitable  for 
most  everybody,  for  there  are  few  who  really 
can  afford  to  take  risks  with  their  savings. 

Outside  of  Liberty  Bonds,  the  investor,  by 
distribution  of  his  funds  in  various  securities, 
must  secure  for  himself  the  diversification 
that  means  added  safety-.    The  case  of  the  de- 
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pendents  of  a  man  who  had  watched  New 
Haven  stock  advance  over  a  period  of  years 
and  who  became  so  confident  in  its  future 
that  he  placed  all  his  money  in  it  and  pro- 
hibited his  trustees  from  selling  the  stock 
after  his  death  is  an  extreme  example  of  fail- 
ure to  diversify  an  investment  that  illustrates 
the  point.  From  comfortable  circumstances, 
the  wife  and  children  of  this  man  became  al- 
most penniless  and  without  income. 

A  few  years  ago  the  trustees  of  a  religious 
organization  in  New  England,  having  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  invest,  wrote  to  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  country,  a  member  of  their 
denomination,  and  one  in  whose  advice  they 
had  great  confidence.  He  wrote  back,  "Buy 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  bends."  They 
did,  at  98.  Today  those  bonds  are  selling  for 
54  cents  on  the  dollar.  They  have  so  far 
paid  their  interest  and  may  work  out  all  right : 
but  those  trustees  would  feel  much  easier  it 
they  had  invested  this  fund  in  a  diversified 
list  of  securities  instead  of  in  one  issue. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  few  securities,  formerly 
as  highly  regarded  as  Interborough  bonds, 
that  have  become  involved  in  such  disturbing 
circumstances  as  those  bonds.  But  no  one 
can  tell  when  a  security  may  be  affected  by 
changed  conditions  in  this  way  and  its  in- 
vestment value  upset.  These  changes  may  be 
due  to  many  causes.  The}-  may  affect  a  single 
security,  being  due  to  alteration  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  management  of  a  company,  or  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Interborough,  to  outside 
developments  over  which  the  management 
has  no  control.  Or  they  may  be  changes  that 
affect  the  securities  in  a  certain  territory :  or 
business  or  economic  changes  that  affect  the 
securities  of  an  entire  industry'  or  field  of 
activity.  Then  there  may  also  be  more  funda- 
mental economic  changes  that  have  an  in- 
fluence on  the  cost  of  living  and  cause  the 
long  upward  and  downward  swings  of  interest 
rates  which  are  reflected  in  the  price  move- 
ment of  long-term  bonds.  All  of  these 
changes  except  the  last  the  investor  can  help 
to  protect  himself  against  by  spreading  the 
risk  through  the  purchase  of  a  diversified  list 
of  securities.  The  greater  the  diversification 
the  smaller  the  risk. 

Against  the  long  swings  in  interest  rates 
the  investor  not  only  can  protect  himself  in 
order  to  prevent  a  decline  in  the  value  of  his 
principal  and  of  the  purchasing  power  of  his 
interest  return,  but  better  still,  he  can  take 
advantage  of  these  swings  actually  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  his  principal  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  his  interest.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  .buying  high-grade  long- 
term  bonds  when  interest  rates  are  high  and 
bonds  nre  therefore  low.  as  at  present:  hold- 
ing them  until  interest  rates  go  down,  and 
then  selling  the  bonds  at  higher  prices  and 
investing  the  funds  in  short-term  securities 
where  there  will  be  little  or  no  loss  of  prin- 
cipal while  long-term  bonds  are  again  going 
down.  While  one  is  managing  his  invest- 
ments to  take  advantage  of  these  swings  he 
should  diversify  his  purchases  as  a  measure 
of  protection  against  the  less  certain  changes 
cf  conditions  that  might  arise. 

But  the  same  degree  of  diversification  is 
not  required  in  every  investment.  In  buying 
the  highest-grade  securities  there  is  less  need 
of  spreading  the  risk  than  when  buying  sec- 
ond or  third-grade  issues.     In  buying  Liberty 


Bonds  there  is  no  need  at  all.  A  short  time 
ago  a  man  from  Massachusetts  with  approxi- 
mately $40,000  to  invest  inquired  whether  it 
would'  be  proper  for  him  to  buy  $10,000  each 
of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  general  mortgage 
4z/2  per  cent,  bonds,  due  1965 ;  New  York 
Central  first  mortgage  3J^s,  due  1997;  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  general  mortgage 
4s,  due  1995 :  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy,  Illinois  Division  4s.  due  1949.  and 
$15,000  Northern  Pacific  general  lien  3s,  due 
2047.  The  total  cost  was  about  $38,400  and 
the  annual  interest  return  $2050,  or  a  little 
more  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  cost.  These 
bonds  are  all  legal  investments  for  savings 
banks  in  New  York  State,  which  means  that 
they  are  high-grade  railroad  securities.  In 
this  class  of  bonds  a  spreading  of  the  risk 
over  five  issues  would  seem  sufficient  for  a 
forty-thousand-dollar  investment.  But  the 
investor  was  placing  his  entire  investment  in 
one  business  field.  That  increased  his  risk 
over  what  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  in- 
cluded similar  grade  bonds  in  other  fields. 
He  had  evidently  studied  the  railroad  situa- 
tion, however,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  railroad  bonds  held  attractive  in- 
vestment possibilities  at  this  time.  He  was 
therefore  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  having 
all  this  fund  invested  in  one  field  as  long  as 
he  was  buying  from  among  the  best  bonds  in 
that  field.  The  risk  was  distributed  geo- 
graphically by  selecting  bonds  of  roads  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country". 

No  serious  criticism  could  be  made  of  this 
selection  of  bonds.  Looked  at  from  the  view- 
point of  possible  growth  in  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal as  interest  rates  decline,  it  seemed  to 
have    attractive    possibilities. 

For  in  1900.  when  interest  rates  and  the 
cost  of  living  were  low,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral 35-2S  sold  as  high  as  111££.  They  were 
at  67  lA  when  this  list  was  made  up.  They 
have  seventy-six  years  yet  to  run  and  in  that 
time  may  go  through  several  cycles  of  fluc- 
tuating value  due  to  the  swings  in  interest 
rates.  The  Atchison  general  4s.  which  were 
issued  at  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of 
that  road  in  1895.  reached  106  in  1905.  and 
the  C.  B.  &  Q..  Illinois  Division,  sold  at  106*$ 
in  1906.  These  two  bonds  cost  this  investor 
76  and  79  respectively. — World's  Work. 


The  Fresno  Irrigation  District,  considered 
by  many  the  most  fertile  and  productive  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  is  offering  through  Cyrus 
Peirce  &  Co.  $2,000,000  ten-year  6  per  cent, 
bonds.  The  proceeds  from  the  issue  will  be 
used  for  further  development  of  this  vast 
property,  comprising  242,000  acres  surround- 
ing Fresno,  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  raisin 
belt. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  bonds  can  readily 
be  realized  by  a  study  of  the  district's 
financial  statement.  Its  assessed  valuation  for 
1921,  according  to  the  financial  statement, 
totals  $25,93". 795.  Unofficial  estimates  place 
the  value  of  real  property  at  $78,329,000,  or 
an  average  of  $320  an  acre.  The  district's  re- 
port shows  an  average  debt  per  acre  of  only 
$8.26.  Its  total  bonded  indebtedness  is 
$2,000,000,  the  amount  of  this  new  financing. 

The  district  has  been  settled  for  many 
years,  and  during  this  period  has  been  kept 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  as  shown  by 
the  following  development  of  the  land :    93,000 


Good  Bonds  are  Bargains 

If  you  went  to  the  biggest  financiers  in 
America  for  advice  on  investing  your  money, 
they  would  tell  you  to  put  even'  penny  you 
can  spare  into  good,  sound  bonds. 

Why :  Because  good  bonds  are  today 
the  biggest  bargains  a  person  can  get.  Bond 
prices  are  the  lowest  since  1873. 

You  gain  in  two  ways  by  buying  good 
bonds  now.  First,  you  get  a  high  rate  of  in- 
come. Second,  you  have  the  practical  assur- 
ance that  prices  will  increase. 

Whether  you  have  ever  bought  bonds  be- 
fore or  not,  if  you  have  S500  or  more  avail- 
able for  investment,  send  for  "Investment 
Opportunities  of  Today" — describing  your 
opportunities  in  good,  sound  bonds. 

Blyth,  Witter,  &,  Co. 
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acres  planted  to  vineyards,  52,000  acres  de- 
voted tn  general  farming,  40,000  acres  utilized 
for  dairying  and  pasture,  26.000  acres  planted 
to  peaches  and  apricots,  15,000  acres  planted 
to  figs. 

The  bonds  are  a  legal  investment  for  Cali- 
fornia savings  banks,  approved  by  the  Irriga- 
tion District  Bond  Commission,  eligible  to 
secure  deposits  of  public  funds  and  exempt* 
from  all  state.  Federal,  and  local  taxes,  ex- 
cept inheritance  tax. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Siroms  Petroleum 
Company  will  be  issued  within  the  next  week, 
says  a  special  dispatch  to  McDonnell  &  Co. 
The  report  is  expected  to  show  operating 
profits  of  approximately  $1,400,000  before  de- 
pletion, depression,  and  allowances  for  aban- 
donment of  property.  These  charges,  amount- 
ing to  about  $3,400,000,  will  wipe  out  the 
operating    profit    and    result    in    a    deficit    of 
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around  $2,000,000.  The  working  capital  of 
the  company  on  December  31st  was  approxi- 
mately $5,600,000,  or  nearly  $8  a  share  on 
outstanding  stock.  Of  this  $3,700,000  was  in 
cash  or  call  loans.  Average  production  of  oil 
in  1920  was  slightly  over  3000  barrels  daily. 
Production  in  April  averaged  4000  barrels  a 
day.  . 

Checks  for  the  regular  quarterly  dividends 
covering  the  quarter  endiug  April  30th  at  the 
rate  of  8  per  cent,  on  both  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock  have  been  mailed  to  all  stock- 
holders of  record  by  Reid  Bros.,  Inc.,  whole- 
sale hospital  supply  manufacturers,  91  Drumm 
Street-  In  a  letter  to  the  stockholders  the 
secretary  also  announces  that  a  special  divi- 
dend at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  covering  the 
months  of  May  and  June  has  been  declared  by 
the  directors  and  ordered  paid  July  1st,  it 
having  been  voted  to  change  the  company's 
dividend  dates  to  conform  to  the  calendar 
year.  It  is  announced  that  in  the  future  this 
company's   regular   dividend   dates   will   be   as  , 
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follows:    January  1st,  April  1st,  July   1st,  and 
October   1st. 

The  business  of  Reid  Bros.,  Inc..  thus  far 
in  1921  has  exceeded  all  past  records  and  in- 
dications are  that  the  last  quarterly  dividend 
will  be  an  extra  one,  which  will  bring  divi- 
dends on  Reid  Eros.'  stock  for  1921  up  to  11 
or  12  per  cent.  The  preferred  as  well  as 
the  common  participates  in  these  high  earn- 
ings.   

(Following  is  a  continuation  of  an  article 
by  Otto  H.  Kahn  on  "The  Marketing  of 
American  Railroad  Securities"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  issue  of  the  Forum.) 

The  banker's  functions  are,  for  instance,  to 
keep  track  of  the  financial  situation  and  re- 
quirements of  the  railroad,  to  assist  in  the 
preparation — in  advance  of  the  need — of  a 
proper  and  serviceable  system  for  financing 
such  requirements,  to  advise  as  to  the  class, 
kind,  and  denomination  of  securities  to  be 
issued  and  as  to  the  best  time  for  selling 
them,  so  that  his  clients  may  not  miss  an 
opportune  moment  for  meeting  their  require- 
ments, to  scrutinize  the  mortgages  and  deeds 
of  trust  under  which  securities  are  to  be 
issued,  and  to  indicate  from  his  survey  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  his  judgment  as  to  the 
amount  of  securities  which  could  be  absorbed 
in  one   or  the   other  market. 

The  terms  of  a  negotiation  are  by  no  means 
imposed  by  the  banker,  for  it  is  easily  within 
the  means,  and  is  as  important  and  respon- 
sible a  duty,  of  those  conducting  the  negotia- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  railroad  company,  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  reasonable  mar- 
ket value  of  the  securities  which  it  desires  to 
sell  and  to  insist  upon  obtaining  a  fully  ade- 
quate  price. 

The  terms  are  the  subject  of  negotiation 
and  agreement,  and  if  a  railroad  company  can 
not  secure  what  it  considers  satisfactory  terms 
from  the  banker  it  either  postpones  the  busi- 
ness or  takes  it  to  other  bankers. 

Competition,  the  prevailing  market  prices 
of  existing  issues,  fix  very  closely  the  prices 
at  which  new  securities  can  be  sold  to  in- 
vestors, and   competition   and  custom  likewise 
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regulate  the  profits  and  commissions  of 
bankers.  The  hanker  who  would  make  a 
practice  of  marketing  the  securities  of  his 
clients  at  prices  materially  below  the  pre- 
vailing prices  would  soon  lose  his  clients. 

All  of  this  is  equally  true  of  the  relations 
between  a  railroad  company  and  a  banker 
who  happens  to  sit  upon  its  board  of  di- 
rectors. The  influence  which  the  directorship 
gives  to  a  banker  in  dealing  with  the  corpora- 
tion of  which  he  is  a  director  has  been  very 
greatly  exaggerated  and  the  conditions  under 
which  a  banker  deals  with  such  a  corporation 
have  been   misunderstood   and   misinterpreted. 

In  the  matter  of  prices  at  which  securities 
are  acquired  it  is  by  no  means  an  aid  or  ad- 
vantage to  a  banker  to  be  on  the  board  of  a 
railroad,  and  it  is  easily  susceptible  of  proof 
that  railroads  dealing  with  bankers  who  sit 
on  their  boards  obtain  certainly  as  favorable 
prices  for  their  securities  as  railroads  of  simi- 
lar credit  and  standing  not  having  bankers  on 
their  directorate. 

Bankers  advise  on  the  methods,  times,  etc., 
for  the  issue  of  securities,  but  do  net  them- 
selves determine  or  control  the  prices  at 
which   they  buy  a  company's  securities.     Nor 
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do  banking  interests  dominate  the  boards  of 
directors  of  railroads  nowadays,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly did  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
former  days. 

The  instances  are,  comparatively  infrequent 
where  a  railroad  company,  after  having  once 
established  relations  with  a  strong  banking 
house  which  has  effectually  handled  its  se- 
curities and  gained  its  confidence,  finds  it  to 
its  interest  to  change  that  relationships — a  re- 
lationship which,  whilst  not  limiting  the  rail- 
road's freedom  of  action  according  to  its  own 
judgment  of  its  best  interest,  does  involve 
upon  the  part  of  the  bankers  certain  definite 
and  continuous  duties  and  obligations,  more 
fully  referred  to  later  on. 

It  is  manifest,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  rail- 
road company  usually  is,  and  always  ought 
to  be,  free  to  terminate  its  relationship  with 
its  bankers. 


That  changes  in  the  relationships  between 
railroads  and  bankers  do  occur  quite  fre- 
quently is  indicated  by  the  variations  which 
take  place  in  the  course  of  time,  in  the  con- 
nection, and  the  relative  influence  and  posi- 
tion of  the  prominent  banking  firms  which 
deal    in   railroad   securities. 

It  is  now  claimed  in  certain  quarters  that 
the  practice  above  outlined  is  wrong  and  that 
railroad  companies  would  do  better  if  they 
would  discontinue  the  practice  of  dealing 
regularly  with  particular  banking  houses,  and, 
whenever  they  have  securities  to  sell,  would 
offer  them  for  competitive  sale,  regardless  of 
past   affiliations. 

Some  even  urge  that  bankers  should  not 
be  used  at  all,  not  even  upon  a  competitive 
basis,  but  that  the  railroad  companies  should 
sell  their  securities  directly  to  their  own 
stockholders  or  to  investors,  preferably  orTer- 
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ing  them  for  public  competition  and  accept- 
ing the  bids  of  the  highest  bidders. 

The  services  of  the  bankers  in  the  sales  of 
large  issues  of  securities  are,  without  excep- 
tions, essential  to   assure  success. 

In  selling  all  kinds  of  commodities  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  skill,  efficiency,  and  experience 
is  required.  Some  commodities  are  more 
easily  sold  than  others.  Most  commodities 
can  be  sold,  in  limited  quantity  and  at  distinct 
concessions  in  price,  at  public  offering  or 
auction. 

But  it  is  recognized  that  the  public  reached 
by  any  such  offering  is  never  more  extensive 
than  the  extent  of  the  interest  which  through 
advertising  and  otherwise  it  is  possible  to 
arouse,  and  of  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  commodity 
offered,  and  that  to  at  least  the  extent  in 
which  bidders  are  uncertain  as  to  quality  their 
bids  are  below  actual  value.  Railway  securi- 
ties are  commodities  having  widely  varying 
values  both  as  to  different  securities  at  the 
same  time  and  as  to  the  same  securities  at 
different  times.  They  are  offered  to  pur- 
chasers who  are  asked  to  exchange  for  them 
portions  of  their  capital  possessions,  and  the 
timidity  of  investors  is  a  well-known  and  im- 
portant element  in  the  problem  of  distribu- 
tion- 

Hence,  whatever  corporation  offers  its  se- 
curities at  public  auction  can  not  expect  to 
receive   bids    from    investors   who    are   outside 
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of  the  relatively  limited  field  in  which  the 
corporation  and  its  management  and  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  the  particular  securities  of- 
fered are  known. 

In  the  case  of  the  railways  in  the  whole 
region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  no  local 
market  of  adequate  proportions  can  be 
counted  on.  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  people 
of  this  region  find  other  local  investments  so 
much  more  profitable  and  satisfactory  that 
they  are  generally  averse  to  investing  in  rail- 
way  securities  to   any  large   extent. 

Those  who  advocate  that  railroad  compa- 
nies should  make  a  practice  of  selling  their 
securities  directly  to  their  stockholders,  or  to 
investors  without  the  intervention  of  bankers. 
ignore  the  conditions  under  which  modern 
business  on  a  large  scale  must  be  done.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  business  which 
requires  in  greater  degree  the  combination 
of  skill,  experience,  capital,  and  reputation 
than  is  required  in  the  sale  of  securities  on  a 
large  scale. 

A  railroad  company  can  nor  be  expected  to 
possess  that  combination.  The  sale  of  securi- 
ties is  not  its  business.  It  is  simply  an  inci- 
dent to  its  business,  or  rather  a  means  of 
placing  it  in  a  position  to  carry  on  its  busi- 
ness. Accordingly,  when  it  has  securities  to 
sell  it  naturally  turns  to  those  who  are 
skilled,  efficient,  and  trustworthy  in  the  sale  of 
securities. 

Railroads  Leonid  suffer  seriously  in  credit 
from  unsuccessful  efforts  to  sell  securities  by 
public  subscription. 

If  railroads  offered  bonds  direct  for  public 
subscription  in  limited  amounts,  the  resuli 
might  he  fairly  satisfactory  in  good  or  nor- 
mal times,  although  even  then,  deprived  of 
the  facilities,  the  skill,  and  the'  sponsorship 
of  responsible  bankers,  the  prices  obtained 
would  probably  be  lower  than  those  which 
would  have  been  realized  by  dealing  with  a 
banker,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertainty  in 
which  the  railroad  would  necessarily  find  it- 
self as  to  what  portion  of  the  funds  it  re- 
quires would  be  realized  as  the  result  of  the 
public  offering. 

In  unfavorable  times,  of  course,  the  public's 
response  would  be  small,  at  times  exceedingly 
small.  It  occurs  very  frequently  that  bankers 
or  syndicates  have  to  carry  issues  of  bonds 
which  they  have  purchased  for  many  months 
or  even  years,  until  investment  demand  re- 
turns. If  an  issue  of  bonds  offered  by  a  rail- 
road for  competitive  bids  on  direct  public 
subscription  resulted  in  non-success,  this  issue. 
if  then  saleable  at  all,  could  only  be  disposed 
of  at  a  very  heavy  sacrifice. 

The  non-success  of  such  public  offering  ana 
the  consequent  public  knowledge  that  the  rail- 
road has  been  unable  to  obtain  the  funds  it 
requires,  would  always  cause  grave  damage 
to  a  railroad's  credit,  if  it  did  not  for  the 
time  entirely  destroy  it.  would  cause  alarm 
amongst  investors,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
might  cause  bankruptcy. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


Bringing  a  national  reputation  to  the  al- 
realy  strong  manufacturing  community  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  region,  the  Luthy  Com- 
pany. Inc.,  one  of  the  important  battery  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  will  shortly 
commence  the  operation  of  its  new  plant  in 
Hayward,  California,  according  to  announce- 
ment there  this  week. 

Organized  for  $500,000  and  with  an  initial 
capacity  of  400  batteries  daily,  the  Luthy 
Company  will  manufacture  Luthy  batteries 
exclusively  for  the  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Formerly  owned  by  Berger  &:  Carter,  manu- 
facturers of  cannery  machinery,  the  newlv  se- 
cured Luthy  plant  was  criven  its  location  in 
Hayward  by  reason  of  the  available  markets 
for  raw  materials  in  San  Francisco  and  vi- 
cinity, and  its  convenient  situation  for  labor 
in  being  located  six  miles  from  the  Melrose 
industrial  section   of  Oakland. 

The  Luthy  battery  was  invented  by  J.  O. 
Luthy.  a  Swiss  engineer,  who  produced  bat- 
teries in  San  Antonio.  Texas,  for  several 
years.  Accredited  with  overcoming  80  per 
cent,  of  the  faults  of  batteries  for  starting 
and  lighting  as  the  result  of  a  perfected  in^ 
sulation  method.  Luthy  batteries  to  be  pro- 
duced in  Hayw;trd  will  be  sold  on  a  two- 
year  Guarantee. 

With  its  executive  offices  lecated  in  San 
Francisco  at  58  Suiter  Street,  the  Luthy  Com- 
pany will  be  under  the  direction  of  men  of 
long  experience  in  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  batteries.  The  company  pro- 
gramme for  the  immediate  future  calls  for 
the  development  of  a  strong  manufacturing 
organization  coupled  with  an  energetic  sales 
campaign,  which  officials  state  will  be  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  the  usual  procedure  in  the 
storage  batten,-  field. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Blind  Mice. 
Some  novels  are  exasperating,  and  this  in 
spite  of  ingenious  construction  and  literary 
merits.  They  are  exasperating  when  they 
present  a  problem  that  the  reader  feels  he 
could  solve  in  ten  minutes,  and  that  would 
be  solved  in  ten  minutes  by  the  average  hu- 
man being. 

Here  we  have  a  married  couple,  John  W  in- 
ter and  his  wife  Lucy.  They  live  with  what 
passes  for  happiness  in  the  ordinary  menage, 
with  what  would  actually  be  happiness  if 
there  were  any  real  capacity  for  happiness  in 
minds  so  drearily  commonplace.  Then  Lucy's 
mother  comes  to  live  with  them,  and  Mrs. 
Merwent  is  nothing  less  than  a  demon  of  dis- 
cord, a  hateful  and  wicked  woman  with  the 
disposiiion  of  a  vampire.  Now  Lucy  knows 
all  about  her  mother  and  John  himself  knows 
quite  enough.  Why  do  they  allow  such  a  hag 
to  enter  their  doors  ? 

Then  Mrs.  Merwent  begins  her  programme. 
She  has  the  fangs  without  the  morals  of  a 
rattlesnake.  She  persuades  John  to  champion 
her  cause  against  his  wife,  and  as  a  result 
Lucy  is  nearly  thrown  into  the  arms  of  the 
inevitable  third  person  in  the  drama.  She 
suffers  indescribably  as  she  sees  her  hus- 
band's affections  slowly  weaned  from  her.  If 
Lucy  had  been  a  human  being  she  would  have 
had  one  single  volcanic  interview  with  the 
ridiculous  John  and  she  would  have  thrown 
her  detestable  mother  forcibly  from  the  front 
door,  or — divorce  and  the  third  person,  which 
would  have  been  an  admirable  arrangement. 
We  can  not  understand  why  Lucy  tolerates 
John  or  Mrs.  Merwent.  Xo  one  else  would 
do  so  outside  of  a  novel — not  for  ten  minutes. 

Why  are  novels  written  about  such  people 
— people  so  commonplace  that  they  have  not 
the  capacity"  'even  for  misbehavior  ?  Fine 
writing  hardly  compensates  for  such  a  cast. 

Bltnp  Mice.  By  C.  Kay  Scott.  Xew  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 


Vitalic  Breathing. 

Considering  the  many  ways  to  establish  the 
health  and  even  to  secure  complete  rejuvena- 
tion it  is  surprising  to  find  that  we  obstinately 
persist  in  being  sick  and  even  in  dying.  The 
latest  royal  road  to  rigor  and  longevity  has 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Thomas  Robert 
Gaines,  who  has  experimented  on  himself  and 
succeeded,  not  only  in  attaining  a  robust  state 
of  health,  but  even  in  adding  to  his  height. 

It  is  all  quite  simple.  It  can  be  done  by 
sniffing,  not  by  a  few  isolated  sniffs,  but  by  i 
continuous  and  regulated  practice,  and  par- 
ticularly while  walking.  The  sniffs  must  be 
vigorous  and  frequent  so  that  the  lungs  may 
be  expanded  and  that  muscles  ordinarily  un- 
used may  be  brought  into  play.  Mr.  Gaines 
supplies  us  also  with  a  series  of  physical  exer- 
cises to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
sniffing. 

One  is  naturally  inclined  to  smile,  but  Mr. 
Gaines  makes  out  an  eminently  reasonable 
case  for  himself,  and  one  that  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  challenged  by  medical  science. 
Breathing  certainly  lies  at  the  base  of  vitality 
and  whatever  tends  to  deep  and  unobstructed 
■breathing  must  have  great  value  from  the  hy- 
gienic point  of  view.  If  Mr.  Gaines  has  dis- 
covered a  new  way  to  attain  to  this — and  it 
seems  that  he  has — he  is  worthy  of  a  hearing, 
even  though  we  may  be  a  little  tired  of  an 
emphasis  upon  physical  health  that  seems 
sometimes  to  be  overdone. 

Vitalic  Breathing.  By  Thomas  Robert  Gaines, 
Illustrated-     Chicago:   The  Reilly  &  Lee  Company. 


Th*  Berkeley  Crematory.   Inc.  was  recently 

--       :ed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by 

C.     Irving,     ex-mayor    of    Be-keley : 

L.    Xaylor.    president    First    National 

t   Berkeley ;   George  P.   McXear.   presi- 

Petaluma     National      Bank :     Fred     G. 

e   rn.     attorney,     of     Snn     Francisco,     and 

P.  Baxter. 


Revolution  and  Democracy. 
"Revolution  and  Democracy."  by  Frederic 
C.  Howe,  is  one  of  a  scries  ''on  constructive 
democracy"  and  is  largely  a  statistical  warn- 
ing agcinst  revolution.  According  to  Mr. 
Howe,  revolution  is  the  result  of  a  state  we 
are  drifting,  or  rather  speeding,  towards — 
feudalism,    the   antidote    for   which    is   democ- 

;  racy. 

Interesting  as  this  careful  study  of  modern 

I  economics  undoubtedly  is.  its  constructive 
qualities  are  doubtful.  For  the  thesis  of  the 
book  is  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  Americas 
earlier  days — to  the  age  before  capitalism  and 
exploited  production — with  an  impossible 
government  lhrowa  in  gratis.  The  author's 
ideal  of  government  is  one  of  great  elasticity 

j  — the  pull,  of  course,  to  be  the  prerogative  of 

j  that  mythical  organization,  "the  people."  How 
he  would  prevent  the  financiers,  politicians, 
and  the  press  from  stretching  so  pliable  a 
government  with  their  wire-hardened  fingers 
is  a  problem  not  entered  into.  But  in  Mr. 
Howe's  ideal  state  those  pernicious  orders 
should  cease  to  exist.  "A  really  democratic 
government,  a  natural  government,  would 
shi.'t  as  the  will  of  the  people  shifted,"  is 
the  keynote  of  the  author's  plea  for  a  mod- 
em   Vtopia. 

In  this  political  -and  economic  Utopia  rail- 
ways would  be  government-owned:  street-car 
systems,  gas  and  electric  plants,  etc.,  would 
be  municipal  property ;  cities  would  have 
"home  rule"  independent  of  state  legislature  : 
and.  needless  to  say.  mines  would  not  be  con- 
trolled by  railroads  or  individuals.  "The  line 
of    action    between    the   voter    and    legislation 


would  be  as  short  and  direct  as  possible.  The 
representative  should  be  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  people.  It  should  be  easy  to 
hold  him  accountable."  In  short,  an  ideal  so- 
cialistic state  should  function — that  is,  till  this 
"natural  government"  met  its  natural  destruc- 
tion by  centrifugal  force.  In  a  cosmic  sys- 
tem that  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  revolution 
Mr.  Howe's  loosely  constructed  democratic 
state  would  fly  to  pieces  before  it  had  begun 
to  function. — R.  G. 

Revolution   and    Democracy.      Bv    Frederic    C. 
Howe.     New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.;   $2. 


The  Eye 'Witnesa. 

Amid  an  enormous  number  of  detective 
stories  we  do  not  seem  to  have  had  our  due 
share  of  secret  ciphers.  Have  they  gone  out 
of  fashion  or  has  it  been  found  impossible  to 
devise   new   ones. 

But  we  have  a  secret  cipher  in  this  novel 
bv  Eric  Levison.  The  crime  is  the  forgery 
of  ten-dollar  bills,  and  a  clever  young  man 
from  Washington  has  been  sent  down  to 
Florida  to  bring  the  culprit  to  book.  But 
what  would  the  clever  young  man  have  been 
able  to  do  but  for  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Les- 
ter, the  local  amateur,  who  reads  ciphers  just 
like  ordinary  people  read  newspaper  headings 
and  who  can  see  his  way  through  almost  any 
situation  by  sitting  down  to  a  chess  problem 
and  identifying  the  pieces  with  the  dramatis 
persona:?  We  wonder,  by  the  way,  if  Mr. 
Levison  himself  is  a  chess  player. 

Writers  of  detective  stories  seldom-  make 
good  lovers — at  least  not  in  their  books.  In 
private  life  they  may  be  all  that  one  can  de- 
sire. The  bright  young  man  from  Washing- 
ton does  not  make  love  convincingly.  Not 
that  he  is  unsuccessful — that  would  never  do. 
but  the  combination  of  detective  and  lover  is 
not  in  this  case  a  felicitous  one.  But  it  may 
be  true   to  life.     We  speak  under  correction. 

The  Eye  Witness  By  Eric  Levison.  Indian- 
apolis:  Eobbs-Merrill  Company. 


Briefer  Reviews. 


"The  Impossible  Apollo,"  by  Thomas  Cobb 
(John  Lane  Company),  is  a  typical  short-story 
theme  expanded  into  the  dimensions,  if  not 
the  significance,  of  a  novel.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  aftermath  of  war  in  its  leavening  effect 
on  the  English  upper  and  lower  middle  classes 
— a  theme  used  in  one  of  Barrie's  playlets — 
and  has  all  the  usual  charm  of  a  "novel  of 
manners." 

"Stories  Always  New"  is  a  collection  of 
classical  stories  as  adapted  and  told  by  Cora 
Morris,  whose  success  as  a  story-teller  to  chil- 
dren is  recognized.  Miss  Morris  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  choosing  the  old  stories  which 
are  immortal  because  they  are  true,  rather 
than  indulging  in  the  fanciful  drivel  so  much 
in  vogue.  There  are  illustrations  in  color 
by  Antoinette  Inglis.  The  publisher  is  the 
Lothrop.  Lee  &  Shepard  Compar.v.  Price. 
$1.75. 


New  Books  Received. 

Jot/bney's   End,      By  Edna  A.    Brown.      Boston: 
Lothrop.  Lee  Jc  Shepard   Company;  SI. 75. 
A  novel. 

HuifAN  Behavior.  By  Stewart  Paton.  M.  D. 
Xew  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $7.50. 

In  relation  to  the  study  of  educational,  social, 
and    ethical    problems. 

Discipline  a-nd  the  Derelict.  By  Thomas 
Arkle  Clark.  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

A   series  of  essays. 

Stm^ies  Always   Xew.      By  Cora   Morris.      Bos- 
ton: Lothrop  Lee  &  Shepherd  Company;  $1.75. 
Stories   retold   for  children. 

Thovcht     Relics.       By     Rabindranath     Tagore. 
Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;   $2. 
Paragraphs    on   progressive    topics. 

Greek  Apple  Harvest.  Bv  Sheila  Kave-Smith. 
Xew   York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &   Co.;    $2. 


Martha     hsd     Mary.       By     Olive     Salter.       Xew 
York:    G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons. 
A  novel. 

Poems.     Bv  Stewart  Mitchell.     Xew  York:  Duf- 
field   &    Co.;    $1.25. 
A   volume   of  verse. 

Japan  asd  the  Cvlifornia  Problem.  By  T. 
Iyenaga.  Ph.  D..  and  Kenoske  Sato.  Xew  York: 
G.    P.    Putnam's    S en ?. 

An  analysis  of  the  facts. 

Americax  Economic  Life.  By  Henry  Reed 
Burch,  Ph.  D,  Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Civic  and  social  aspects. 

Ballads     of     a     Bohemian.       By     Robert     W. 
Service.     Xew  York:  Barse  &  Hopkins. 
A  volume   of  verse. 

Six  Who  Pass  While  the  Lextils  Boil.    Cin- 
cinnati:  Stewart  &   Kidd    Company:    50    cents, 
A  play. 

Tales  of  the  Samurai.      By  Asataro  Miyamori. 
Tokyo:    The   Kyo-Bun-Kwan. 
Stories    illustrating  Bushido. 

A  Chair  ox  the  Boulevard.  Bv  Leonard  Mer- 
rick.    Xew  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &~Co. 

Limited  edition  of  Leonard  Merrick's  works. 

American-  History  axd  Government.  Bv 
Matthew  Page  Andrews,  M.  A.  Philadelphia:  I. 
B.    Lippincott   Company. 

With    142    illustrations    and    eighteen    black    and 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22  Third  St 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
yon  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  ui 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  bom  m  ihe  real  "Old 
Book  Shop"  al  2  TILLMAN  PLACE. 
OFF  GRANT  AVENUE-bdow  Sulla,  q  Rart 

Old  Boob  Boushl.  Sold  and  HtaKd  For  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  Oonnedr  ol lie  While  Home) 


JOHN   HOWELL 

IMPORTER     BOOKS     PUBLISHER 
LIBRARIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

328  POST  STREET     :     Union  Square 

Sutter  3268 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Newbegin's 

BOOK  SELLERS    a    RARE  EDITIONS 

Libraries  Bought  and  Sold 

358  Pott  Street,  San  Francisco 

Opposite  Union  Squ&r* 


white    maps,     frontispiece    and    two    maps    in    full 

C"1"T\ 

The    Provixcetjwv    Plays.       By    George    Cram 
1     Kr^nk     Siiny.       Cincinnati:     Stewart     & 
Kidd    Company;    $2.50. 

Ten    plays. 

Terry.      By    Charles   G.    Thomson.      Xew    York: 
The    Macmillan    Company;    $2.  - 
A  tale  of  the  Hill  people. 

The  Glucs  of  Gosh.  By  C.  J.  Dennis.  Syd- 
ney:  Angus  &  Robertson.  Ltd. 

A  volume  of  verse  with  colored   illustrations. 

The    Chestermarke    Instinct.       By    J.     F.     S. 
Fletcher.      Xew    York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;    $2. 
A  novel. 

Resurrecting  Life.  By  Michael  Strange.  Xew 
York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf. 

A  volume  of  verse,  with  drawings  by  John 
Barrymore. 

The  Wine  of  Life.     Bv  Arthur  Stringer.     Xew 
York:   Alfred   A.   Knopf;  $2. 
A  novel. 

The  Path  of  Vision.  By  Ameen  Rihani.  Xew 
York:   James   T.   White  &  Co. 

Pocket  essays  of  the  East  and  West. 

Majesty.  Bv  Louis  Couperus.  Xew  York: 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 


Too  Old  for  Dolls.     By  Anthony  M.  Ludovici. 
New  York:  G-  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 


The    Max-Killer.       Bv    Dane    Coolidge.       Xew 
York:  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  §2. 
A  novel. 


Specialists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  studying  the  question  of  establishing 
standard  grades  for  tobacco.  Lack  of  stand- 
ard grading  is  said  to  cause  great  loss  to 
many  producers  today. 


BOOKS  and  ART. 

PAVL  ELDERS 


COAST    BANKER 

576  Sacramento  Sl,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
is  the  financial  paper  of  the  western  third 
of  the  United  States.  Subscription  price, 
$10.00  per  year.  Sample  copies  furnished 
free  of  charge  on  application.  Address  Cir- 
culation  Manager. 
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ALLEX'S    PRESS    CLIPPIXG   BUREAU 
Phone  Douglas  5119  121  Second  Street 
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WHERE  WERE  YOU 

THEN 

AND  WHERE  ARE  YOU 

TODAY? 

Where  were  you  when  Henry  Ford  was  trying  to  raise  the  first  few  thousand  dollars  necessary  to  start  the  enormous  industry  known 
as  the  Ford  Motor  Company?  Had  you  invested  S1.000  in  Ford's  stock,  IT  WOULD  HAVE  BROUGHT  YOU  IN  1919  $122  700  TO  SAY 
NOTHING  OF  THE  ENORMOUS'  DIVIDENDS  IT  HAS  PAID. 

If  you  really  had  such  an  opportunity,  would  you  grasp  it? 

SUCH  AN  OPPORTUNITY  IS  NOW  OFFERED  YOU. 

The  Tractor  Industry  today  stands  on  about  the  same  level  as  the  Automobile  Industry  did  at  the  time  Henry  F'ord  offered  his  stock  for  sale. 

In  the  agricultural  field  the  tractor  market  is  usually  based  on  the  number  of  farms  of  one  hundred  acres  or  more.  According  to  the  last 
census  figures,  there  are  2,669,391  farms  of  this  size  or  larger  in  the  United  States  alone,  and  1,438,069  farms  averaging  very  close  to  one  hun- 
dred acres.  The  potential  tractor  market,  therefore,  can  be  conservatively  estimated  at  3.000,000  tractors,  which  will  be  absorbed  within  the 
next  ten  years.  The  present  tractor  output  of  the  country  is  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  per  year,  with  a  large  part  of  this 
output  immediately  taken  up  for  replacement,  the  life  of  the  average  tractor  being  less  than  three  years. 

The  Nelson-Four-Wheel  Drive  Tractor  is  a  revolution  in  tractor  construction.  It  is  built  on  entirely  new  mechanical  lines,  designed  to 
give  universal,  all-year-around  service. 

It  is  dependable,  easy,  and  economical  to  operate. 

Its  unusual  mechanical  construction  fits  it  to  work  on  bottom  land  or  on  steep,  rocky,  hillside  surfaces  and  to  give  the  same  steady,  efficient 
service  in  winter  and  summer. 

You  are  herewith  invited  to  become  a  stockholder  in  the  corporation  manufacturing  the  Nelson  Tractor. 

A  SMALL  AMOUNT  OF  PREFERRED  (8%  Cumulative)  STOCK  IS  OFFERED  BY  US  SUBJECT  TO  PRIOR  SALE  AND 
ADVANCE  IN  PRICE.     Subscriptions  will  be  accepted  in  the  order  received.     All  reservations  for  stock  must  be  within  30  days  from  date. 

With  the  tractor  industry  in  its  infancy,  its  markets  are  yet  almost  wholly  undeveloped,  and  with  a  product  of  such  a  wide  range  of  use- 
fulness, it  is  obvious  that  the  stock  of  the  Nelson  Manufacturing  Corporation  has  possibilities  of  great  and  increasing  value,  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  realization  from  investment  in  products  not  having  these  almost  unlimited  fields  of  activity. 

It  is  rarely  that  such  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  public,  for  participation  in  an  industry  which  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  great 
enterprises  of  the  present  dav. 

NELSON  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
Authorized  Capital     .      .      .     $200,000 
($100,000  Preferred— $100,000  Common ) 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
A.  H.   NELSON,  President  J.  W.  COLGAN 

W.  A.  COOK    Treasurer  President  Lincoln  Savings  Bank,  Boston 

Former  Chief  of  Staff.  Production  Division.  U.  S.                                          J.  R.  RAEDER 
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Gentlemen  : 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for shares  of  the  Preferred  (8%  Cumulative) 

Stock  of  the  NELSON    MANUFACTURING    CORPORATION,  at  $12.50  per  share.     Enclosed  find 

Dollars  in    -,  f    payment  for  same. 

(  part  \ 
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10      "        "      "      "    $    125.00 
20        "         "        "         "     $     250.00  Street 

30      "       "      "       "    $    375.00 

50      "       "      "       "    $    625.00  c,ty 

100      "       "      "       "    $1,250.00  State 

The  above  price  quoted  for  immediate  acceptance  only. 
It  is  understood  that  this  subscription  carries  a  bonus  of  one  share  of  Common  stock  with  every  ten  shares  of  Preferred  stock. 
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"SINBAD"-JOLSON  AT  THE  CURRAN. 

Every  time  I  see  these  jokeful  chorus-girl 
affairs  I  realize  more  and  more  that  they  are 
meant  as  a  grand  romp  for  the  men ;  a  men- 
tal, not  a  muscular  romp,  although  they  did, 
in  "Greenwich  Follies"  provide  exercises  for 
their  muscles  by  giving  each  spectator  a  drum- 
stick— or  something  like  it — and  a  resound- 
ing surface  upon  which  to  beat  a  hilarious 
tattoo.  "Sinbad"  is  something  of  the  "Follies" 
order :  Al  Jolson,  girls,  jokes,  spectacle,  Al 
Jolson,  songs,  dances,  vaudeville,  Al  Jolson, 
spectacle,  and  girls.  "Sinbad"  provides  an 
excuse  for  "the  perfumed  East"  and  spec- 
tacle, together  with  innumerable  changes  of 
costumes.  The  stage  is  scenic  and  colorful; 
so  are  the  girls,  so  are  Al  Jolson's  jokes. 

And  how  blissfully  happy  the  t.  b.'s  are ! 
They  have  their  dear  little  blackface  Allie 
back  again.  And  what  a  temperamental  Al 
he  is.  Al  is  a  child  of  the  footlights  if  ever 
there  was  one.  He  said,  in  tones  of  unmis- 
takable earnestness,  that  here — in  San  Fran — 
he  was  nervous,  the  first  ten  minutes. 
"Nervous!"  says  Al,  inferentially,  "in  this 
town,  where  you  all  love  me  so!"  For  by 
this  time  the  footlight  pet  was  reassured.  It 
was  rather  interesting  the  peep  he  had  given 
us  into  footlight-pet  psychology.  Evidently 
when  a  professional  footlight  frolicker  enters 
each  new  town  he  always  says  to  himself 
warningly,  "Perhaps  I'll  be  a  frost!"  And  if 
the  hotel  clerk  doesn't  rush  forward,  crying 
jovially,  "Hello,  old  dear!  put  it  there!"  the 
footlight  pet  says  to  himself  mournfully, 
"Sure,  I'll  be  a  chilling  frost !"  Or  more 
probably  and  naturally  he  begins  his  remark 
with  "My  God."  It  is  the  fashion  now-  to 
say  "My  God"  almost  as  often  as  do  the 
French  and  Germans.  Only  the  "Mon  Dieu!" 
and  "Mein  Gott!"  come  simply  and  naturally, 
whereas  we  Americans  utter  this  exclamation 
with  a  delightful  sense  of  being  naughtily  ir- 
reverent. So  every  time  that  Al  Jolson  said 
"My  God" — which  was  59  2-3  times — the  au- 
dience exploded  into  joyous  laughter.  So  did 
they  when  he  said  "damn,"  which  was  almost 
as  many  times  as  he  uttered  his  pet  ex- 
pletive. 

Yes,  Al  is  a  child  of  the  immediate  present. 
He  knows  what  the  public  likes,  and  a  sixth 
sense  tells  him  just  when  to  slip  in,  or  rather 
to  propel  in,  these  two  pet  conjunctions  of 
startling  words. 

Funny  Al !  funny  public !  funny,  childlike, 
boyish  t.  b.'s  !  funny  old  human  nature ! 

Every  now  and  then  the  guileful  Al  be- 
comes emotional ;  and  the  infantile  audience 
hangs  tenderly  on  his  inspired  speech,  as  Al 
tells  it  that,  no  matter  how  or  what  you  feel, 
you  have  to  come  out  and  lark  and  joke  if 
you  are  a  blossom  of  Footlight  Land.  And 
Al  is  just  having  a  glorious  time,  as  his 
tones  deepen  with  feeling  and  his  grinful 
grin — no,  it  really  is  a  lipful  smile — dies 
away,  and  his  eyes  shine  with  soulful  serious- 
ness— and  so  are  the  sentimental  babies  in 
front;  and  then,  just  as  everybody  is  in  the 
gooiest  of  moods,  slap  ! — comes  an  Al  Jolson 
joke,  and  the  audience  roars  its  joyful  artil- 
lery. 

Let's  see  ;  there  was  a  show,  wasn't  there, 
back  of  Al  Jolson.  poised  giddily  on  the  front 
edge  of  the  stage  ?  There  was  an  uncountable 
number  of  girls,  some  singing  of  dubious 
quality,  the  usual  flood  of  rattlesome,  in- 
articulate conversation,  a  beautiful  high- 
jumping  vaudeville  act  with  Meehan's  leaping 
greyhounds,  and  many  handsome  sets  illustra- 
tive of  the  trip  to  Bagdad  and  life  in  the 
Orient,  as  conceived  in  the  musical-comedy 
mind. 

The  producers,  with  their  usual  willingness 
to   oblige,    put   the   greater   part   of   the   girls' 
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costumes  in  their  trains — or  stay,  they  dia 
wear,  some  of  them,  Oriental  trouserloons — 
and  the  costumes  were  so  contrived  as  to 
show  the  usual  acreage  of  lovely  bare  flesh. 
Although,  come  to  think,  I  don't  remember  a 
single  pair  of  bare  legs.  The  grandest  cos- 
tume display  was  that  shown  in  the  "Island 
of  Eternal  Youth/'  and  the  t.  b.'s  gaped  bliss- 
fully at  the  various  pretty  girls  who  came 
forward  by  turns  to  enslave  Kassim — or  was 
it  Sinbad  ? — or  was  it  the  king  ? — well,  it 
doesn't  in  the  least  matter — costumed  as 
Beauty,  Modesty,  Vampire,  Inspiration,  Pas- 
sion, and  so  on.  There  were,  of  course,  songs 
and  dances  by  the  chorus,  songs  and  dances 
by  the  specialists,  and  songs  and  dances  by 
Al  Jolson,  whose  latest  is  "Always."  In  spite 
of  the  Chicago  Opera  crowd  having  appar- 
ently cleaned  up  even-thing  in  sight,  an  au- 
dience paying  $3.50  a  seat  plus  the  war-tax 
filled  the  lower  auditorium  on  the  second 
night  clear  to  the  back  wall. 


COMEDY  AT  THE   MAITLAND. 


Claire  Kummer's  name  should  prove  a  mag- 
net to  draw  people  to  the  Maitland  this  week. 
This  writer  of  genuinely  witty  and  piquantly 
humorous  comedies  caught  the  blase  New 
Yorkers  with  her  fresh,  original  plays,  each 
one  of  which  has  had  its  vogue  and  sent 
people  away  laughing  and  quoting. 

We  are  lucky  that  Mr.  Maitland  was  enter- 
prising enough  to  secure  a  Claire  Kummer 
comedy  while  the  author  is  in  the  swim.  And 
"A  Successful  Calamity"  is  fully  up  to  the 
expectations  of  those  who,  like  myself,  in- 
dulged in  pleasurable  anticipations  when  we 
saw  Claire  Kummer's  name. 

Not  that  this  author  is  a  wonder  or  a 
record-breaker.  But  a  rut-breaker  she  cer- 
tainly is.  She  avoids  grooves  by  instinct,  and 
there  is  an  original  turn  to  every  one  of  her 
witticisms. 

"A  Successful  Calamity"  is  an  example  of 
the  wbolesomeness  and  of  the  unsentimen- 
tality  that  characterizes  the  genuine  sensi- 
bility that  goes  to  making  up  the  root  idea  of 
her  comedies. 

In  "A  Successful  Calamity"  it  is  the  real 
yearning,  in  the  midst  of  the  noisy,  social  tur- 
bulence in  which  people  of  leisure  pass  their 
lives,  for  normal  family  intercourse.  In  Edith 
Wharton's  "The  Age  of  Innocence"  this  mod- 
ern tendency  to  be  always  on  the  go  is  illus- 
trated in  the  Welland  family,  who  always 
have  day  and  even  half-day  "provided  for." 
And  the  entire  family  is  petrified  with  amaze- 
ment when  the  rebellious  new  son-in-law 
spends  a  half-day  at  home  in  solitude,  musing 
on  the  immutability — or  perhaps  the  muta- 
bility— of   earthly  things. 

All  the  members  of  Mr.  Fifty-Million  Wil- 
ton's family  have  their  days  "provided  for" 
until  one  night  the  liberal  provider  for  the 
family's  extravagances  institutes  a  gentle  sub 
rosa  strike.  For  Mr.  Wilton  suddenly  feels  a 
yearning — after  interrogating  the  faithful 
Conners  and  finding  the  evening  of  every- 
body, including  his  own,  is  "provided  for" — a 
yearning  that  will  not  down  for  a  quiet  even- 
ing at  home.  Only  he  doesn't  wish  it  to  be 
so  quiet  that  there  will  be  no  one  to  share  it 
with  him.  And  on  this  simple  foundation  the 
author  constructs  a  charming  little  comedy 
that  keeps  us  laughing,  sympathetic,  and 
finally  considerably  moved  over  the  possibility 
of  the  irruption  of  a  real  calamity  in  place  of 
the  imaginary  one  invoked  by  the  husband 
and  father.  For  Mr.  Wilton  in  order  to 
capture  *  his  family,  poised,  tip-toe  and  with 
wings  spread,  for  the  usual  evening  flight,  is 
obliged  to  invent  a  fable  that  he  is  ruined. 
How  the  family  take  it  may  safely  be  left  to 
Claire  Kummer,  who  does  not  have  anybody 
take  anything  in  the  stereotyped  way  if  she 
can  help  it. 

For  instance,  instead  of  having  her  fifty- 
millionaire  take  his  high  financial  and  social 
place  in  the  world  with  arrogance,  or  with 
steely  hardness,  or  with  loud-mouthed  boast- 
ing, or  with  secret  licentiousness  she  makes 
him  a  gentle,  kindly,  discerning,  lovable 
humorist,  too  considerate  to  bend  the  col- 
lective family  ways  to  his  will — until  that 
unquenchable  yearning  to  spend  an  evening  at 
home  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  seized  him 
— and  unegotistically  ignorant  that  he  was  the 
kind  of  man  that  was  deeply  loved  by  his 
apparently  obtuse  family. 

Miss  Kummer  does  not  need  to  have  a 
strong  plot,  because  she  is  so  well  able  to 
shed  a  flavor  of  humor  on  each  situation  as  it 
turns  up;  the  inspection  of  the  plans  for 
George's  new  house,  for  instance,  the  casual- 
ness  with  which  the  young  people  made  and 
broke  engagements,  and  the  comfortable  rela- 
tions of  affection  and  dependence  existing  be- 
tween Mr.  Wilton  and  the  faithful  and  indis- 
pensable Conners,  who  served  as  an  unerring 
memory  for  the  head  of  the  family  in  respect 
to  his  social  engagements. 

Mr.  Wilton  has  a  second  wife  ;  a  little  fool, 
but  such  a  sweet-'natured  _one  that  her  family 
name  is  "Sweetie."  The  author  has  con- 
ceived the  happy  idea  of  making  "Sweetie" 
artlessly  happy  at  the  idea  of  at  last  doing 
something  herself  for  a  husband  whose  limit- 
less millions  purchase  him  limitless  service. 
Not  a  bad  idea  of  Miss  Kummer's,  this  mel- 


low observer  of  human  nature  having,  no 
doubt,  perceived  that  there  are  disadvantages 
attached  to  the  possession  of  a  bottomless 
purse. 

The  fresh,  mellow,  kindly  humor  of  the 
piece  made  its  appeal  to  the  company,  who 
were  very  happily  disposed  of  in  regard  to 
roles  and  who  pleased  the  audience  by  their 
identification  of  themselves  with  their  roles. 
Mr.  Maitland,  in  particular,  was  in  accord 
with  the  character  impersonated,  that  of  the 
multimillionaire,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  a 
near-Gladstone  make-up,  and  with  whom  he 
seemed  to  be  in  complete  sympathy  in  respect 
to  his  semi-detached  yet  kindly  outlook  on 
life  as  its  conditions  were  expressed  in  his 
own  household,  and  in  the  ray  of  half-satirical 
yet  always  genial  humor  that  made  the  char- 
acter so  admirable  and  lovable.  And  when 
the  dens  ex  machina  saw  rearcalamity  on  the 
way,  its  spirit  evoked  by  his  ruse,  the  actor 
was  successful  in  expressing  the  gentle  self- 
control  with  which  such  a  nature  would  meet 
and  courteously  acknowledge  the  bitter  saluta- 
tion  of  sorrow. 

This  is  the  leading  character  in  the  play, 
all  the  others  being  contributory  to  the  gen- 
eral effect.  Nevertheless  the  dialogue  is  so 
continuously  amusing  and  the  characters  so 
simply  human  that  we  find  ourselves  enjoying 
each  conversation  and  personage  as  it  comes 
along. 

"A  Successful  Calamity"  is  a  play  that  has 
the  merit  of  bearing  upon  an  aspect  of  our 
national  life  that  has  been  much  commented 
upon.  It  has  been  said  many  times  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  home  life  in  America. 
People  live  in  the  streets,  the  cafes,  the  parks, 
their  automobiles,  the  picture-play  theatres. 
Home  is  merely  a  shelter,  a  place  to  sleep  in, 
and,  infrequently,  to  eat  in,  and  it  is  both 
edifying  and  amusing  to  have  shown  up  in  a 
play  the  plight  of  a  poor  multi-millionaire 
who  must  pretend  he  is  ruined  in  order  to 
catch  the  eye  and  ear  of  his  peripatetic 
family  and  make  them  discover  that  it  is  a 
simple  luxury  to  suddenly  find  yourself 
sleepy  by  your  own  fireside. 


WAR   MEMORIAL  OPERA. 


Everybody  has  been  going  around  these  last 
two  or  three  weeks  saying  vaguely,  "We  must 
have  an  opera-house."  For  we  knew  that 
there  were  some  possibilities  in  that  line,  in 
spite  of  the  vanished  municipal  opera-house 
that  went  up  in  smoke.  We  were  absentedly- 
minded  aware  that  there  was  a  fund  of 
$100,000  toward  the  war  memorial  building, 
and  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  if  some 
unselected  somebody  didn't  do  some  unindi- 
cated  something  it  might  revert  to  some — in 
our  minds — nebulous  general  fund. 

And  now  the  trustees  of  the  war  memorial 
fund  have  cleared  the  air  by  making  the  pub- 
lic familiar  with  the  conditions ;  which  are 
that  the  city  presents  the  $100,000  towards, 
the  fund  in  return  for  the  deed  of  the  court 
around  which  the  building  is  to  be  erected ; 
this  proviso  being  made  in  order  to  make  the 
gift  possible :  some  form  of  exchange  being 
legally   necessary. 

The  $300,000  site,  diagonally  southwest  of 
the  City  Hall,  is  purchased,  and  the  projectors 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  even  selected  the 
kind  of  stone  of  which  the  structure  is  to 
be  built  and  to  stipulate  that  its  architectural 
lines  are  to  be  in  harmony  with  those  of  tKe 
civic  buildings. 

The  opera-house  is  to  be  the  central  part 
of  the  structure,  the  right  wing  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  use  of  the  American  Legion, 
while  the  left  wing  wfll  serve  as  an  art  in- 
stitute    and     exhibition     gallery,     the     central 


palm    court   becoming    a   part    of    the    general 
park  system  of  the  city. 

And  now  comes  the  opportunity  of  the  pub- 
lic; for  a  $3,500,000  building  is  planned,  the 
public  to  raise  the  money.  It  is  a  good  time 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  public,  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  operatic  excitement,  but 
the  public  is  sometimes  very  canny,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  reassure  it  as  to  certain  ar- 
chitectural details  concerning  the  auditorium 
of  the  opera-house  in  order  to  stimulate  their 
interest.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  war  memorial 
ought  to  be  enough,  but  self-interest  is  a  very 
strong  factor.  For  instance,  who  is  to  be  the 
architect?  Will  he  be  selected  for  personal 
reasons  or  because  he  has  shown  some  initia- 
tive in  equipping  himself  for  the  task  of 
planning  an  auditorium  so  acoustically  perfect 
that  the  small-pursed  toiler  in  the  back  row 
has  some  chance  of  seeing  and  hearing? 

The  trustees  of  the  war  memorial'  fund  are 
Herbert  Fleishhacker,  John  McKee,  E.  S't 
Heller,  John  Kendricks,  and  William  H. 
Crocker;  a  very  reassuring  list  of  names.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  those  gentlemen  will  keep 
in  mind  the  unused  forward  corners  of  the 
Exposition  Auditorium.  Whenever  we  look 
up  at  those  useless  spaces  on  the  big  occasions 
when  the  giant  structure  is  crowded — except 
in  those  corners — we  arc  apt  to  remind  our- 
selves that  the  roof  above  those  waste  spaces, 
the  floor  beneath  them,  the  walls  enclosing 
them,  the  unoccupied  seats  standing  in  them, 
and  all  the  electric  wiring  and  finish  work  in 
these  parts  °f  tne  building  represent  thou- 
sands of  dollars  that  are  a  total  loss.  Let  us 
hope,  therefore,  that  we  shall  profit  by  thai, 
costly   mistake. 

Some  ambitious  architects,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
are  on  the-  job  now,  studying  the  configura- 
tion and  plans  of  the  great  auditoriums  of 
the  world.  And  let  us  hope  that  publicity 
men  who  are  to  be  selected  to  make  their  elo- 
quence open  a  considerably  larger  percentage 
of  purses  than  are  usually  affected  by 
financial  "drives"  will  think  up  some  simple 
competitive  schemes  that  will  open  purses 
wider ;  say,  for  instance,  to  grant  certain 
privileges  in  respect  to  the  selection  of  seats 
within  certain  sections  of  time  to  those  who 
can  bring  in  the  largest  lists  of  contributors. 
In  fact,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  send 
out  bids  of  some  kind  for  ideas  that  will  be- 
practical  and  stimulating  to  generosity. 

For  one  thing  is  sure:  to  get  enough  money 
to  erect  a  $2,500,000  building  that  is  going 
to  offer  pleasure  to  the  plain  people  it  will  be 
very  necessary  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
plain  people,  and  to  make  them  realize  that 
they  are  going  to  get  something  for  some- 
thing. For  we  must  not  forget  that  both  the 
plain  and  the  handsomely  upholstered  classes 
have    had    so    many    demands    made    on    them 
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that  they  now  look  long   and   tenderly   on   a 
dollar  hefore  they  part  from  it. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  let  us  all 
hope  and  pray  that  the  architectural  features 
of  the  building  will  be  beautiful  enough  to 
appeal  to  the  tastes  of  a  community  that  had 
its  first  lesson  in  the  depth  and  richness  of 
such  joys  when  the  long  line  of  Exposition 
palaces  first  burst  upon  our  enraptured  vision. 

There  are  few  places  of  the  kind  in  San 
Francisco  about  which  to  entwine  our  es- 
thetic appreciation.  We  must  look  forward 
hopefully  to  that  grand  central  court  as  a 
possible  seat  of  beauty;  a  popular  centre  for 
outdoor  festivals.  The  architect  should  bear 
that  in  mind,  while  he  plans,  and  devise  an 
imposing  stairway  descending  from  the  cen- 
tral entrance,  from  which  visiting  dignitaries 
or  famous  men  being  honored  by  the  munici- 
pality may  be  seen,  heard,  welcomed,  and 
greeted  by  the  citizenry. 

But  most  of  all,  it  is  thought,  will  the  pub- 
lic be  interested  in  the  opera-house.  Already, 
it  seems,  are  opera  impresarios,  their  interest 
stimulated  by  our  recent  operatic  history, 
turning  their  eyes  this  way.  They  dream  of 
year-round  opera;  a  pipe-dream,  I  fear.  But 
when  they  talk  of  alternating  grand  opera 
with  light  opera  they  are  talking  sense;  for 
then  they  are  considering  varying  tastes. 

This"  splendid  dream,  if  all  goes  well,  is  to 
take  material  form  in  January,  1923  ;  which 
brings  it  pretty  near.  So  here's  a  chance  for 
the  boosters  to  avoid  the  dangers  that  lie  in 
mere  talk  and  boasting  and  come  down  to 
brass  tacks — and   contributions. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Scores  of- families  left  their  homes  in  Bil- 
bao, Spain,  taking  their  furniture  and  live 
stock  with  them  when  a  steamer  with  one 
hundred  tons  of  dynamite  on  board  stranded 
off  the  town.  Notwithstanding  the  high  wages 
offered,  laborers  were  afraid  to  go  aboard  the 
vessel  and  it  was  necessary  to  summon  work- 
men from  an  explosives  factory  to  bring  the 
dynamite  ashore. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


A  timepiece  set  in  a  finger  ring  is  the  latest 
innovation.  It  is  so  small  that  a  glove  can 
be  put  on  over  it  easily. 


fURRAN 

V^Flli.  and  Market. 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellu  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

POSITIVELY 'LAST    WEEK 

(Last  Performance    Sunday,    May    15) 

Messrs.    Shubert  Present 

AL   JOLSON 

in  "SINBAD" 


•0LUMB1A  THEATRE  '-*'*-' 


Geary  at  Mason 


IheWesI 
Phone  Franklin  150 


Third  Great  Week  Begins  Sunday,  May  8 
GEORGE  M.   COHAN'S   COMEDIANS 
In  the  Man  o'  War  of  Musical  Comedy 

"MARY" 

(Isn't    it    a   grand    old    name?) 
■^    Matinee  Saturday  Only 


THE  THEATRE  UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 

Stockton  St.,  Above  Post         Tel.  Kearny  2520 

Last    Time    Saturday    Night 

"A    SUCCESSFUL    CALAMITY" 

Week    Com.    Tuesday    Mat.    and    Eve. 

An  Absorbing  Drama 


"The 

T*              •  M.  '             11 

Fugitive 

Written  by 

John  Galsworthy 

Cleverest  of  Plays 

All  seats,  $1.25,  including  war  tax.  Every 
eve.  (except  Sun.  and  Mon.)  at  8:30.  Mats. 
Tuesday  and    Saturday  at  2:30. 

NEXT-" WIDOWERS'  HOUSES" 
BY  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 


■HfiaUAAAllMI 

gk       |SAW  FRANCISCO  Ji 


m  Nft\)o**u.ue 


V^ftMpfiwum,  &Acoix\  „  j 


Next  Week — Starting   Sunday    Matinee 

Howard  Hall  as 
Abraham  Lincoln 

"The  Fall  of  Eve" 

De  Voe  &  Hosford  Joseph  L.  Browning 

Mijares  &   Co.  Buddy   Walton 

Ducns  Brothers  Topics — Orchestra 

George  Jessel's 

"Troubles  of  1920" 
SMOKE    IN    DRESS    CIRCLE    AND    LOGES 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

"Mary"  is  a  very  popular  person  as  pre- 
sented by  charming  Marguerita  Zender  at  the 
head  of  the  George  M.  Cohan's  comedians  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre.  The  Otto  Harbach- 
Frank  Mandel-Lou  Hirsch  musical  comedy  is 
playing  to  capacity  audiences,  and  on  this 
Sunday  night  will  enter  upon  the  third  week 
of  its  stay.  The  two  acts  go  with  a  dash 
that  fairly  takes  one's  breath  away.  Songs, 
dances,  comedy,  and  then  more  dances,  all 
offered  with  a  rapidity  worthy  a  three-ringed 
circus. 

All  the  members  of  the  cast  have  singing 
and  dancing  ability  of  a  marked  character. 
The  comedy  is  left  to  able  hands  and  the 
chorus  is  good  to  look  at  and  knows  how  to 
be  of  assistance  in  putting  over  such  songs 
as  "Tom  Tom  Toddle,"  "The  Love  Nest," 
"Mary,"  "Down  on  the  Old  Kansas  Farm." 
Matinees    are    given    Saturdays    only. 

William  Collier  in  his  new  farce,  "The  Hot- 
tentot," comes  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
the  23d.  

The  Currsn  Theatre. 

Al  Jolson,  now  being  presented  by  the 
Messrs.  Shubert  in  the  Oriental  travesty  "Sin- 
bad"  at  the  Curran  Theatre,  will  start  on  the 
second  and  final  week  Monday,  the  final  per- 
formance being  given  on  Sunday  night,  May 
15th.  Al  Jolson  has  made  the  gigantic  hit  of 
his  career  in  this  extravaganza.  Altogether  it 
appears  that  "Sinbad"  with  the  inimitable  Jol- 
son is  as  gay  as  the  spring  and  gorgeous  as 
a  rose  in  two  acts  and  fourteen  scenes  of 
glorious  color.  In  addition  to  a  garden  of 
girls,  Mr.  Jolson's  company  embraces  one 
hundred  and  fifty  actors,  singers,  and  dancers, 
and  several  of  these  former  Broadway  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude,  like  Forrest  Huff  and 
Lawrence  D'Orsay. 


singers    are    Ducos    Brothers,    who    have    just 
returned  from  European  tours. 

Of  good  news  to  Orpheum  goers  is  assur- 
ance that  George  Jessels  and  his  "Troubles  of 
1920"  are  to  continue  for  one  more  week. 

Mountain  Play. 

Interest  is  manifested  in  the  annual  "Moun- 
tain Play,"  to  be  given  in  the  amphitheatre  on 
the  slopes  of  Mt.  Tamalpais  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, May  22d,  at  2  o'clock.  This  will  make 
the  ninth  offering  of  the  Mountain  Play  Asso- 
ciation, and  this  year  "Tamelpa,"  a  legendary 
play  of  Indian  character  by  Dan  W.  Tothero, 
will  be  presented   for  the  first  time. 

The  natural  settings  of  the  outdoor  stage 
have  never  been  touched  and  this  anxious  care 
to  preserve  the  work  of  nature  unspoiled, 
though  ideal  in  character,  makes  the  selection 
of  plays  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter.  No 
artificial  lighting  or  effects  can  be  introduced 
and  the  drama  has  an  almost  impossible  task 
in  measuring  up  to  the  magnificent  stage 
setting  which  nature  has  provided. 

"Tamelpa"  will  be  the  first  original  play  to 
be  enacted  on  the  mountain,  and  has  been  spe- 
cially written  by  one  who  has  acted  there  and 
knows  it  well.  Special  Indian  music  has  been 
prepared  by  George  B.  Edwards,  the  cast  will 
be  made  up  of  the  best  players  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  Garnet  Holme  will  have  charge  of 
the  production.  The  chorus  and  dances  will 
be  given  by  members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Mrs. 
D.  E.  F.  Easton  will  again  manage  the  pro- 
duction.   

Still  another  George  Bernard  Shaw  play, 
"Widowers'  Houses,"  will  follow  John  Gals- 
worthy's "The  Fugitive"  at  the  Maitland.  Di- 
rector Arthur  Maitland  plans  to  hold  "The 
Doctor's  Dilemma"  for  the  opening  of  the 
new   season   next   September. 


3%  (Solum  f  tjpasanl 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Sixteen  years  in  the  service  of 
San  Francisco  and  her  visitors. 
Holding  constantly  to  the  same 
ideal  of  fulfilling  all  and  only 
the  legitimate  functions  of  a  res- 
taurant, it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  character  of  this 
restaurant's  appeal  to  its  pa- 
trons. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

"The  Fugitive,"  by  John  Galsworthy,  will 
be  offered  this  coming  week  at  the  Maitland 
Playhouse,  beginning  with  subscribers'  night 
Monday  evening. 

Already  this  season  followers  of  the  Mait- 
land have  witnessed  the  Galsworthy  plays 
"Justice"  and  "The  Eldest  Son,"  but  "The 
Fugitive,"  judging  from  criticisms,  is  equally 
as  strong  as  anything  Galsworthy  has  given 
the  public. 

Galsworthy  is  known  to  the  reading  public 
through  his  popular  novels  and  his  equally 
popular  plays.  His  clever  and  powerful  por- 
trayals of  English  fife  are  convincing,  whether 
they  deal  with  the  aristocracy  or  the  humbler 
classes.  The  story  unfolded  in  "The  Fugi- 
tive" is  one  which  can  not  fail  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  all. 

Clare  Kummer's  popular  and  delightful 
comedy,  "A  Successful  Comedy/'  is  proving 
unusually  attractive  this  week  at  the  Mait- 
land. It  will  close  with  the  Saturday  after- 
noon   and  evening  performance. 


Kipling's  "The  Light  That  Failed"  is  being 
prepared  for  early  production  at  the  Maitland 
and  another  Ibsen  performance  will  be  given 
in  the  season  about  to  close. 


The  Orpheum. 
The  eminent  actor  Howard  Hall,  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  Thomas  Dixon's  drama,  "A 
Man  of  the  People,"  comes  next  week  to  the 
Orpheum.  Historically  correct  and  acted  by 
a  cast  of  players  who  have  assiduously  studied 
the  characters  they  represent,  the  sketch  is 
said  to  be  a  superlative  one.  The  setting  is 
to  be  the  President's  room  in  the  White 
House  during  the  year  1864.  Characters  who 
will  be  visualized  are  Colonel  Nicolay,  secre- 
tary to  the  President ;  Hon.  Henry  Raymond, 
chairman  Republican  National  Committee, 
and  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  leader  of  Con- 
gress. The  depiction  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
reported  a  masterpiece.  Howard  Hall,  in  this 
part,  stands  at  precisely  the  height  of  the 
martyred  President.  His  make-up,  voice,  and 
assumed  mannerisms  are  identical  with  those 
ascribed  to  Lincoln.  The  sketch  is  not  only  a 
leaf  from  history,  but  it  is  equally  interesting. 
Frank  De  Voe,  with  a  voice  that  lends  it- 
self equally  well  to  jazz  or  ballads,  and 
Harry  Hosford,  whose  ability  at  the  piano  is 
equally  pliable,  in  double  harness  will  pull  a 
vehicle  of  fun,  music,  and  songs  described  as 
"Excerpts  from  Musical  Comedy." 

Joseph  L.  Browning,  D.  H.  (the  "D.  H." 
meaning  "Doctor  of  Hilarity"),  will  show  he 
knows  everything  about  comedy.  "A  Timely 
Sermon"   is  his  medium. 

Keen  insight  into  human  affairs  depicted 
by  the  humorous  pen  of  Arthur  Eckcrsley,  for 
some  years  editor  of  London's  Punch,  is  to 
be  revealed  in  "The  Fall  of  Eve."  A  cast  of 
three  excellent  players  will  unfold  this  bit  of 
comedy.  They  are  Mabel  Cameron,  Alan 
Devitt,   and   C.   Carroll   Clucas. 

One  of  the  best  exponents  of  feats  on  a 
thread  of  steel  is  Mijares,  whose  wire-walk- 
ing, balancing,  and  swinging  has  astonished 
the  entire  continent.  An  attractive  young 
woman  assists. 

Character  songs  and  impersonations  per- 
mitting excellent  scope  for  her  ability  and 
versatility  will  be  Miss  Buddy  Walton's  offer- 
ing. She  runs  the  gamut  from  a  "kid"  num- 
ber to  the  song  of  a  bride. 

Eccentric  violinists,  tumblers,  whistlers,  and 


American  Women  in  England. 

There  are  in  London  400  prominent  women 
of  American  birth  either  married  to  English- 
men, and  therefore  by  law  Englishwomen,  or 
the  wives  of  Americans  whose  business  keeps 
them  abroad,  and  they  are  organized  into  one 
of  the  most  active  and  successful  philan- 
thropic clubs  in  the  British  Isles — the  Ameri- 
can Women's  Club.  Only  American-born 
women  are  eligible.  The  English  wife  of  an 
American  is  not  admitted. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  achievement  of 
the  club  has  been  the  influence  brought  to 
bear  by  its  members,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, upon  British  universities  to  admit 
women  students  in  the  American  way.  They 
have  been  successful,  after  much  opposition 
and  many  years'  delay  and  ridicule.  No  less 
a  person  than  a  member  of  Parliament  and 
president  of  a  board  of  education  attended  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  club  for  the  purpose  of 
thanking  the  American  women  for  doing  what 
they  had  done  for  education  in  England,  "in 
spite  of  everything,"  to  use  his  words.  The 
number  of  American  women  students  now  in 
British  universities  is  much  larger  than  is 
generally  known,  and  the  American  Women's 
Club  has  been  a  pioneer  in  bringing  about  the 
circumstance. 


It  gave  him  satisfaction,  the  M.  P.  said,  to 
see  the  mingling  of  American  students  with 
the  young  people  of  the  country  (England). 

"The  greatest  thing  in  promoting  good-will 
and  mutual  understanding  between  peoples 
who  share  a  common  language  and  a  com- 
mon civilization,"  said  he,  "is  to  be  found  in 
our   educational   system." 

During  the  war  the  American  Women's 
Club  was  engaged  in  relief  work.  Its  mem- 
bers supported  and  still  support  several  note- 
worthy charities.  A  maternity  ward  of  fifty 
beds  in  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  is  one  of 
their  most  recent  gifts  to  England. 

The  members  are  all  wealthy  women,  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  being  among  their 
number. 


The  first  watches  ever  made  were  as  big 
as  soup  plates  and  as  heavy  as  they  were  cum- 
bersome. Emperor  Charles  V,  for  instance, 
had  one  which  weighed  twenty-seven  pounds. 
The  watches  of  that  day  were  very  much  like 
ordinary  clocks.  They  were  cylindrical  in 
shape,  finely  chased,  and  had  a  hinged  lid  on 
one  side  to  expose  the  dial.  A  costly  and 
elaborate  watch  was  made  for  Sultan  Abdul- 
Medjid  in  1844.  It  was  made  of  twelve-karat 
gold  and  was  five  inches  in  diameter.  It 
chimed  the  hours  and  quarters,  but  was  with- 
out a  bell,  the  striking  parts  being  made  up 
of  wires.  It  possessed  a  powerful  and  reso- 
nant tone,  was  exceptionally  harmonious,  and 
sounded  like  a  cathedral  clock.  Six  thousand 
dollars   was  its  cost. 


For  the  first  time  since  the  day  the  United 
States  delared  war  on  Germany,  the  War  and 
Navy  Building  has  been  opened  to  the  public. 
Guides  who  relate  true  and  near-true  stories 
of  documents  in  the  library  have  begun  ne- 
gotiations   for    their    reinstatement. 


Report  of  Condition  of 

The  ANGLO  AND  LONDON 
PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
At  the  Close  of  Business,  April  28,  1921 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  Discounts,   Less  Rediscounts $41,387,590.53 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  Secure  Circulation ' 3,950,000.00 

Other  U.  S.  Bonds  and  Certificates 13,007,583.54 

Other  Bonds   9,239,358.60 

Other  Assets    1.550,264.18 

Customers'  Liability  on  Letters  of  Credit  and  Acceptances 12.628.138.39 

Commodity  Drafts  in  Transit $   5,918,454.34 

Cash   and  Sight  Exchange 20,091,090.00—  26,009,544.34 

$107,772,479.58 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock    $  5,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided   Profits 3,430,949.72 

Circulation 3.910,530.00 

Letters  of  Credit,  Domestic  and  Foreign  and  Acceptances 12,628,138.39 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  (secured  bv  Gov't  Bonds') 8.710,000.00 

Other   Liabilities    2,267,997.98 

Deposits 71,824,863.49 

$107,772,479.58 
OFFICERS. 


HERBERT  FLEISHH ACKER    President 

MORTIMER  FLEISHHACKER   

Vice-President 

J.   FRIEDLANDER    Vice-President 

C.   F.   HUNT Vice-President 

HARRY  COE Vice-President 

W.  E.  WILCOX... Vice-President  and  Cashier 

J.  W.  LILIENTHAL,  JR Vice-President 

FRED  F.  OUER Asst.  Vice-President 

VICTOR   KLINKER    Asst.  Vice-President 


T.  S.  CURRAN Asst.  Vice-President 

J.  W.  HARRISON Asst.  Vice-President 

E.  R.  ALEXANDER Asst.  Vice-President 

JOHN   GAYLE  ANDERTON 

Asst.  Cashier  and  Secretary 

GEO.  A.  VAN  SMITH Asst.  Cashier 

EUGENE  PLUNKETT   Asst.  Ca-.h ■'.  r 

L.  J.  AUBERT Asst. 

F.  T.  HOAGLAND Asst.  ' 

V.  'R.    PENTECOST Asst. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


The  American  woman,  says  Muriel  Harris 
in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  is  the  best 
dressed  in  the  world.  We  bow  our  head  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  tribute,  only  to  dis- 
cover a  moment  later  that  it  is  somewhat  di- 
minished by  tae  explanation  that  follows. 
The  dress  of  the  American  woman  is  stand- 
ardized, and  this  means  that  the  makers  have 
had  the  time  and  the  leisure  to  perfect  it. 
This  is  impossible  in  countries  where  a  va- 
riery  of  styles  is  permissible  and  even  ap- 
plauded. The  woman  who  wants  something 
distinctive  can  not  expect  quite  the  same  pre- 
cision of  cut  as  the  woman  who  is  willing  to 
take  what  every  one  else  takes.  There  is  a 
price  to  be  paid  for  individuality,  a  price  that 
is  not  asked  of  the  woman  who  is  prepared 
to  wear  a  uniform.  Xow  the  American 
woman,  says  Muriel  Harris,  wears  a  uniform. 
It'  is  a  matter  of  compulsion.  Women's 
clothes  change  from  year  to  year,  of  course. 
•'but  all  women  wear  the  same  cut  of  clothes 
to   a    very   much    greater   extent   than    is   the 


re- 


Faith  in  Ability 
Spells  Success 

Success  in  any  undertaking 
quires  faith  in  that  undertaking, 
whether  the  problems  connected 
with  it  have  been  worked  out  by 
yourself  or  by  others. 

When  you  are  building  a  house  you 
consult  your  architect,  for  you 
have  faith  in  his  knowledge,  and 
are  willing  to  abide  by  his  advice. 

So  when  it  comes  to  installing  a 
heating  system  in  that  house  you 
consult  those  in  whose  competent 
judgment  you  feel  you  can  rely. 

Our  engineers  have  studied  the 
heating  problem  from  all  sides. 
They  are  able  to  give  you  expert 
advice,  whether  for  office,  factor}', 
or  home. 

Y\"e  invite  you  to  visit  our 

[industrial  Gas  and  House-Heating 
Laboratory 

241  Stevenson  Street, 
Between  Third  and  Fourth, 

Or  call  up  our 

Gas  Sales  Bnreau  at  Company's 
Headquarters 

Telephone  Sutter  140 

We  can  demonstrate  at  your  con- 
venience and  to  your  entire  satis- 
faction that  our  guaranteed  GAS 
SYSTEMS  are  IDEAL. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

San  Francisco  Division 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
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case  in  England.  This  gives  the  cutter  his 
chance  to  perfect  the  particular  cut  and  to 
make  it  applicable  to  all  sorts  and  shapes  of 
customers.  An  American  simply  can  not  bear 
to  be  seen  in  something  which  is  not  the 
season's  fashion.  It  gives  her  pain,  largely 
because  it  makes  her  conspicuous  among 
what  might  almost  be  called  her  uniformed 
sisters.  The  follow-the-crowd  instinct  in 
America  is  surprisingly  strong,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  deviate  from  the  crowd  creates  either 
a  sensation  or  disapproval  Briefly,  it  is  not 
permitted  to  dress  badly  or  out  of  fashion  in  i 
America  under  penalty  of  proving  yourself  .; 
an  eccentric  or,  worse,  "highbrow."  It  is  , 
very  largely  because  of  this  delimiting  of  her 
canvas  that  the  American  woman  on  the 
whole  dresses  so  very"  much  better  than  does 
her  more  careless  or  more  individual  English 
sister." 

Standardization  applies  not  only  to  dresses, 
but  also  to  hats.  There  are  two  or  three 
main  styles — the  tam  o'shanter,  the  hat 
shaped  like  a  Russian  headdress,  and  the  kepi- 
shaped  hat.  Upon  these  main  themes  are 
plaved  a  hundred  variations,  with  the  result 
that  "American  hats  are  very"  much  prettier 
than  the  English  and  even  prettier  than  the 
French."  The  hat-makers  with  only  two  or 
three  models  to  work  on  have  had  time  to 
perfect  their  workmanship.  They  are  not 
forced  into  experimentation  by  individual 
fancies. 

But  the  standardization  of  shapes  makes 
possible  a  strong  individuality  in  colors.  The 
American  woman,  we  are  told,  is  fearless  in 
this  respect  and  she  is  also  clever  in  di  f- 
ferentiating  shades.  A  blue  serge  suit,  for 
instance,  is  rarely  worn  with  the  blue  or  brown 
or  even  black  hats  worn  in  England.  Rather 
is  crimson  or  henna,  or  jade  green — some- 
thing that  makes  a  bright  spot — chosen,  or.  if 
the  body  of  the  hat  remains  dull  then  it  is 
the  trimming  that  is  called  upon  to  point  the 
moral  of  the  hat.  "Thus  American  hats  are 
exceedingly  well  colored,  and  made  to  look 
well  all  round  instead  of  at  one  particular 
angle.  This  makes  a  good  beginning  to  the 
street  clothes  for  which  .the  American  is 
justly   praised." 

One  wonders  why  there  should  be  such  a 
coercive  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  dress, 
why  women  should  feel  themselves  compelled 
all  to  wear  pretty  much  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time.  But  of  course  the  spirit  of  uni- 
formity is  by  no  means  confined  to  women  nor 
to  dress.  It  pervades  even-thing.  There  are 
the  same  rigid  fashions  in  the  furnishings  of 
houses,  in  the  construction  or  streets  and 
cities,  and  even  in  opinions.  The  demand  for 
uniformity  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
placidity  with  which  we  accept  all  the  hateful 
little  tyrannies  that  are  thrust  upon  us.  No 
one  must  "kick."  because  to  kick  is  to  be 
consDicuous.  to  discard  the  uniform,  to  be 
unlike  the  mass.  One  wonders  if  this  ad- 
hesion to  the  uniform  is  a  part  of  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call  democracy. 


Abel  Faivre,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
French  caricaturists,  has  come  to  "Bib's"  sup- 
port, declaring  that  Mile.  Sorel's  complaint  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  she  has  been  spoiled 
by  the  long  homage  of  the  French  theatre- 
goers, and.  therefore,  "Bib's"  unexpected  at- 
tack struck  more  cruelly  than  usually  is  the 
case.  Mile.  Sorel  has  not  yet  summoned  M. 
Faivre  for  this  criticism. 

At  the  same  time  Mauri e  Xeumont,  vice- 
president  of  the  salon,  has  entered  the  field 
with  the  plea  that  the  "funny"  artists'  liberty- 
be  not  interfered  with,  or  else  scores  of 
satirical  and  cynical  revues  will  no  longer 
have  a  raison  d'etre. 

"What  would  happen  if  Clemenceau,  Briand, 
Wilson,  or  Taft  got  into  a  fury'  even-  time  he 
was  caricatured  ?"  M.  Xeumont  asks. 

But  the  criticisms  by  prominent  women  in 
regard  to  Mile.  Sorel's  action  against  "Bib" 
earn-  a  sting  which  is  distinctly  feminine. 
For  instance,  one  of  these  women,  after  de- 
claring her  affection  for  Mile.  Sorel  because 
"she  is  somewhat  priggish,"  adds  that  the 
actress  should  have  demanded  at  least  50,000 
francs  in  return  for  valuable  advertising 
services  she  has  rendered  "Bib."  Mile.  Polaire 
and  Mile.  Misringuiett  laugh  at  Mile.  Sorel's 
worrits,  recalling  scores  of  times  when  they 
have  been  pictured  as  having  fearful  features. 
Mile.  Polaire  prizing  a  collection  of  sketches 
by  "Sem"  wherein  she  is  represented  with  u 
donkey's  head,  all  because  her  lower  jaw  is 
slightly  exaggerated. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York 
Herald  says  that  Johnny  Coulon's  record  for 
free  publicity  was  beaten  there  recently  by 
Cecile  Sorel.  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
.the  Comedie  Franchise,  in  protesting  against 
a  caricature  by  "Bib,"  a  hitherto  unknown 
artist,  and  demanding  damages  to  the  amount 
of  10,000  francs  because  "Bib"  systematically 
translated  her  feature  to  the  nth  degree  of 
ugliness.  The  result,  however,  is  that  "Bib's" 
fame  is  certain,  and  the  Salon  des  Humoristes 
was  never  so  crowded  as  it  has  been  since 
Mile.  Sorel  began  her  wild  rage,  wherein  she 
apostrophized  beauty,  with  herself  as  the  lead- 
ing modern  example. 

Paris  newspapers  "have  been  full  of  a  lively 
discussion  of  just  how  far  an  artist  can  go — 
even  humorous  artists — in  destroying  public 
appreciation  of  prominent  personages,  there 
being  a  big  division  on  the  subject.  Artists, 
naturally,  are  upholding  the  rights  of  their 
colleagues,  while  Mile.  Sorel  dramatically 
crossed  her  r's  in  her  action  by  smashing  the 
glass  which  covered  the  objectionable  carica- 
ture— incidentally  getting  another  column  of 
free  advertising  by  losing  on  that  occasion  a 
ruby  worth  thousands  of  francs.  However, 
the  ruby  was  found  in  a  taxicab  the  following 
afternoon,  and  more  newspaper  clippings  were 
added  to  Mile.  Sorel's  collection. 

"Of  course  I  am  beautiful"  she  declared  to 
reporters.  "I  know  I  am.  but  'Bib'  does  not 
appreciate  beauty-.  He  lacks  the  delicate 
esprit  which  always  has  marked  French  art 
That  is  why  I  am  going  to  make  him  pay. 
Moreover.  French  women  are  represented  the 
world  over  as  the  very  soul  of  gracefulness 
and  charm,  giving  the  greatest  example  of 
womanly  elegance.  But  in  this  work  'Bib'  is 
not  only  rude,  but  he  attacks  the  homage 
which  even-  man  owes  to  womankind." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  "Bib"  has  only  followed 
the  usual  caricaturist  principle  of  lengthening 
the  eyelashes,  decreasing  the  size  of  the  eyes 
and  stressing  the  swanlike  throat  of  Mme. 
Sorel.  He  declared  that  before  he  did  this 
work  he  made  more  than  700  sketches.  He 
suggested  that  his  efforts  could  not  be  so  bad 
after  all,  as  all  that  saw  the  result  in  the 
salon  recognized  it  as  a  cartoon  of  Mile. 
Sorel. 


The  pride  of  the  Mexican  is  his  hat,  or  his 
sombrero,  as  he  calls  it.  Xo  matter  how  poor 
the  rest  of  his  attire  may  be,  he  spares  no 
expense  for  his  head  covering,  and  will  toil 
day  and  night  until  he  has  saved  money 
enough  to  purchase  an  appalling  sugar-loaf, 
wide  brim,  heavily  corded  hat.  A  shabbily 
dressed  Mexican  wearing  a  hat  that  cost  not 
less  than  $50  is  not  an  uncommon  sight.  The 
main  reason  why  Mexicans  devote  so  much 
attention  and  money  to  their  hats  is  because 
it  has  become  the  symbol  of  one's  standing 
in  the  community.  The  grandees  of  Spain 
had  the  privilege  of  standing  in  the  presence 
of  their  sovereign  with  their  hats  on,  and 
naturally  they  vied  with  one  another  in  the 
size  and  gorgeousness  of  their  hats.  The 
populace  followed  this  example  as  best  it 
could,  and  so  the  hat  became  as  distinctive  on 
the  heads  of  the  men  as  the  mantilla  over  the 
heads  of  the  women.  At  one  time  the  Mexi- 
can placed  his  hat  and  his  horse  above  all 
other  worldly  possessions,  spending  $500  for 
a  hat,  gold-trimmed  and  embroidered,  and  as 
much  more  for  his  silver-trimmed  saddle  and 
bridle,  Mexicans  of  the  higher  class  have 
abandoned  the  conical-shaped  hat  for  city 
wear,  as  they  have  accepted  our  style  of 
clothing;  but  even-  Mexican  gentleman  still 
has  his  native  costume  of  spangles  and  glit- 
ter, with  hat  to  match,  which  he  wears  as  he 
may   think   occasion   demands. 


The  only  women  pearl  divers  in  the  world 
are  Japanese,  and  are  employed  in  a  certain 
sort  of  pearl  culture  which  was  originated 
many  years  ago  by  an  enterprising  subject  of 
the  Mikado  named  Mikimoto,  who  is  pro- 
prietor of  extensive  beds  of  pearl  oysters  near 
Toba,  on  the  shores  of  the  Japan  Sea.  The 
process  consists  in  introducing  tiny  metal  pel- 
lets or  other  foreign  objects  into  the  oyster's 
anatomy  when  the  latter  is  three  years  old. 
Then  the  bivalve  is  returned  to  its  bed;  and. 
when  taken  up  again  four  years  later,  a  true 
pearl  has  formed  about  each  nucleus.  Mam- 
odd  shapes  are  the  result-  Unfortunately,  the 
foreign  object  often  adheres  to  the  shell,  and 
in  that  case  the  result  is  not  the  perfectly 
rounded  jewel  desired,  but  a  pearly  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  understood,  however,  that 
thanks  to  the  adoption  of  an  improved  and 
more  scientific  method,  the  output  of  round 
pearls  is  now  much  greater  than  formerly. 
The  woman  divers  do  all  the  work  of  gather- 
ing and  replanting  the  pearl  oysters.  They 
are  extraordinarily  husky  and  muscular,  and 
think  nothing  of  staring  under  water  three 
minutes  at  a  time. 

■++-*■ 

To  supply  the  demands  for  "matadors"  in 
Spanish  bullfights  a  school  has  been  opened  in 
Madrid  by  an  expert.  The  pupils  fight  a 
dummy  bull  on  wheels  and  operated  by  the 
instructor,  and  they  must  learn  to  avoid  being 
"gored"  by  the  rubber  horns.  But  graduates 
must  take  real  live  animals  before  receiving 
their  diplomas. 
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STORYETTES. 
Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise 


Sam,  on  board  the  transport,  had  just  been 
issued  his  first  pair  of  hobnails.  "One  thing 
suah."  he  ruminated.  "If  Ah  falls  overboard. 
Ah   suttinly  will  go  down  at   "tenshun." 


The  lady  was  waiting  to  buy  a  ticket  at  the 
picture  show  when  a  stranger  bumped  her 
shoulder.  She  glared  at  him,  feeling  it  was 
done  intentionally.  "Well,"  he  growled, 
"don't  eat  me  up."  "You  are  in  no  danger, 
sir,''   she  said.     "I  am  a  Jewess." 


An  East  Side  teacher  was  using  her  most 
ingratiating  manner  to  make  the  subject  of 
physical  geography  attractive  to  her  pupils. 
"Now,  can  any  one  tell  me  what  the  shape  of 
the  world  is  ?"  she  asked.  A  dirty-faced  little 
urchin  arose  rapidly  as  his  hand  unfurled  to 
the  summons.  "Please,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "ray 
father  says  it's  in  a  hell  of  a  shape." 


dandy.'  'And  do  you  think  you  can  get 
through  them?'  'I  know- 1  can.'  'On  Satur- 
days we  often  give  as  many  as  six  shows  and 
on  some  holidays  we  give  a  performance 
every  hour.'  Egbert,  the  egg  king,  hesitated. 
'In  that  case,'  he  said,  'I  must  have  one  thing 
understood  before  I  sign  a  contract.'  'What's 
that  ?'  asked  the  manager.  *Xo  matter  how 
rushing  business  is  at  the  museum,'  Egbert  re- 
plied, 'you  gotta  gimme  time  enough  to  eat 
mv  regular  meals  at  the  hotel.'  " 


A  former  judge  who  had  become  cashier 
in  a  Western  bank  once  declined  to  honor  a 
check  that  a  stranger  had  presented.  "The 
check  is  all  right."  he  said,  "but  the  evidence 
you  offer  in  identifying  yourself  as  the  person 
to  whose  order  it  is  drawn  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient." "I  have  known  you  to  hang  a  man 
on  less  evidence,  judge,"  was  the  stranger's 
response.  "Quite  likely,"  replied  the  ex- 
judge,  "Jjut  when  we're  giving  up  cold  cash 
we  have  to  be  careful." 


Grandmother  had  been  talking  to  four- 
year-old  Mary  Ellen  about  becoming  angry  so 
easily.  After  the  little  girl  had  listened  a  few 
minutes  she  thought  it  time  to  tell  of  some 
of  her  good  qualities,  so  she  said :  "Yester- 
day my  dolly  got  stepped  on  and  broken  and 
I  didn't  cry  a  bit  or  scold  anybody."  "That 
was  fine,"  approved  grandmother,  very  much 
pleased.  "And  who  stepped  on  your  dolly 
yesterday?"  she  asked.  And  back  came  the 
enlightening  answer:    "Why,  I  did,  grandma." 


The  long-suffering  professor  smothered  his 
wrath  and  went  down  into  the  cellar.  "Are 
you  the  plumber  ?"  he  inquired  of  a  grimy- 
looking  person  who  was  tinkering  with  the 
pipes.  "Yes,  guv'nor,"  he  answered.  "Been 
in  the  trade  long?"  "'Bout  a  year,  guv'nor." 
"Ever  made  any  mistakes?"  "Bless  yer,  no, 
guv'nor."  "Oh,  then,  I  suppose  it  is  quite  all 
right.  I  imagined  you  had  connected  up  the 
wrong  pipes,  for  the  chandelier  in  the  draw- 
ing-room is  spraying  like  a  fountain,  and  the 
bathroom  tap  is  on  fire." 


Representative  Mudd  of  Maryland  was  de- 
nouncing profiteers.  "The  profiteers  are  in- 
satiable," he  said.  "Their  incredible  in- 
satiability reminds  me  of  Egbert.  Egbert,  a 
tall,  gaunt  person,  entered  the  manager's  office 
in  the  Palace  Dime  Museum  and  asked  for 
an  engagement.  'Who  are  you  ?'  said  the 
manager.  'I  am  Egbert,  the  egg  king,'  was 
the  reply.  'What's  your  specialty?'  'I  eat 
three  dozen  hen  eggs,  two  dozen  duck  eggs, 
and  one  dozen  goose  eggs  at  a  single  sitting.' 
'I  suppose  you  know  our  policy?'  'What's 
that?'     'We  give  four  shows  daily.'     'Fine  and 


The  railroad  official  invited  the  stern  citi- 
zen to  communicate  his  troubles.  "I  want 
you  to  give  orders,"  demanded  the  visitor, 
"that  the  engineer  of  the  express  which  passes 
through  Elm  Grove  at  11 :55  be  restrained 
from  blowing  his  whistle  Sunday  mornings'." 
"Impossible !"  exploded  the  official.  "What 
prompts  you  to  make  such  a  ridiculous  re- 
quest ?"  "Well,  you  see,"  explained  the  citi- 
zen in  an  undertone,  "our  pastor  preaches  un- 
til he  hears  the  whistle  blow  and  that  con- 
founded express  was  twenty  minutes  late  last 
Sunday." 


George  C.  Clancy,  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Beloit  College,  has  the  reputation  of  indulging 
in  rather  sharp  repartee  in  his  classroom. 
One  of  his  pupils,  a  star  at  football  but  not 
at  rhetoric,  had  spent  most  of  the  hour  in 
looking  at  his  watch,  yawning  and  sighing. 
At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Professor  Clancy 
said:  "Mr.  Smith,  why  have  you  looked  at 
your  watch  even-  few  minutes  during  the  last 
hour?"  Smith  replied  that  he  had  kept  look- 
ing at  his  watch  to  assure  himself  that  it  was 
still  running.  "I  suppose,"  retorted  the  pro- 
fessor, "that  you  have  been  sighing  every  few 
minutes  to  assure  yourself  that  you  are  still 
breathing." 


Two  lifelong  residents  of  Indiana  City  meet 
daily  at  the  noon  hour,  one  going  to  lunch, 
and  the  other  returning  to  work.  Their 
habits  have  become  so  regular  that  they 
usually  meet  at  the  same  place  on  consecu- 
tive days.  As  neither  hears  well,  their  brief 
forms  of  greeting  have  become  stereotyped, 
but  the  other  day  something  slipped  and  this 
is  what  was  overheard.  "Mornin',  Mr.  Jones 
— nice  weather  we're  having,"  said  the  one, 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  it  was  pouring  rain. 
"No,  Mrs.  Smith  aint  doin'  so  well  lately. 
Reckon  the  weather  aint  the  best  in  the  world 
nowadays,"  was  the  reply.  "Goin'  to  attend 
the  revival  meetings  this  week,  Mr.  Jones  ?" 
said  the  first.  "Yes,  you  come  and  see  us  one, 
of  these  days,"  was  the  parting  answer. 


There  are  probably  few  more  impressive 
figures  anywhere  than  that  of  Chief  Justice 
White.  All  Washington  knows  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  by  sight  at  least. 
Men  of  affairs,  women  of  social  consequence, 
everybody  who  figures  at  all  in  the  social  or 
political  life  of  Washington  pay  him  an  ob- 
vious deference.  Not  so  the  soda-counter 
boy.  The  other  day  the  Chief  Justice  stopped 
in  at  one  of  the  crowded  drug  store  refresh- 
ment centres  of  the  capital  for  a  lemonade. 
It  was  a  warm  day  and  the  justice  seated 
himself  at  the  counter  with  an  air  of  relief. 
"Plain  lemonade,"  he  said  to  the  boy.  The 
boy  regarded  him  suspiciously.  "Haven't  you 
got  your  check  ?"  he  demanded  fiercely.    "No," 


Dominating  in  Western  America 

— . . — _____ . 


Is 


New  Sperry  Mills  and  Elevator,  Ogden.  Utah. 
"The  Oak"— 15  mills  and  12  elevators 


"  The  Acorn' 


replied  the  justice,  with  due  meekness.  "Well, 
get  your  check,"  ordered  the  soda  potentate. 
"I  can't  serve  nobody  without  no  check." 
Compliant  with  law  and  order,  the  justice 
rose  and  purchased  his  check,  while  the  other 
patrons  looked  at  the  soda  potentate  in 
awed   wonder. 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Poet  Aroused. 
The  hat  that  I    had  bought  that  very  day 

Some  villain  pilfered   while   I  sat  and    lunched; 
"Which   means  the   writing  of  another   lay," 

Thought  I,   as  angrily  my  teeth  I  crunched; 
And  then  and  there  I    sat  me  down  to  write 

A  poem  that  would  buy  another  hat, 
And,    summoning   all    my   poetic   might 

(Of  which  there's  plenty,  let  me  tell  you  that), 
Composed  a  lyric  with  a  lilting  strain 

That    Editor    Bill    Perkins    promptly    bought, 
Showing  that  in  the  poet's  desp'rate  brain 

His    power  lies.      And    ever    since   I've    thought. 
Ah,  me!     What  gems  I'd  fashion  if  by  chance 
I    lost    my   overcoat,    or,    say,    my    pants. — Anon. 


The  Passionate  Freudian  to  His  Love. 
Only    name  the  day,   and   we'll    fly   away 

In    the    face   of   old    traditions. 
To  a  sheltered  spot,  by  the  world  forgot, 

Where    we'll    park    our    inhibitions. 
Come  and  gaze  in  eyes  where  the  lovelight  lies 

As    it    psychoanalyzes, 
And  when  once  you  glean  what  your  fancies  mean 

Life   will    hold    no    more   surprises. 
When  you've  told   your  love  what  you're  thinking 
of 

Things  will  be  much  more  informal; 
Through  a   sunlit  land  we'll  go  hand-in-hand. 

Drifting    gently    back  to    normal. 

While  the  pale  moon  gleams,  we  will  dream  sweet 
dreams, 

And  I'll  win  your  admiration. 
For   it's   only   fair   to   admit    I'm   there 

With    a    mean    interpretation. 
In  the  sunrise  glow  we  will  whisper  low 

Of  the  scenes  our  dreams  have  painted. 
And   when  you're  advised   what  they  symbolized 

We'll    begin    to    feel    acquainted. 
So    we'll    gayly    float    in   a   slumber  boat 

Where    subconscious    waves    dash    wildly; 
In   the  stars'   soft   light,   we  will   say  good-night— 

And  "good-night!"  will  put   it  mildly. 

Our  desires  shall  be  from  repressions  free — 

As  it's  only  right  to  treat  them. 
To  your  ego's  whims  I  will  sing  sweet   hymns. 

And   ad  libido   repeat  them. 
With  your  hand  in  mine,  idly  we'll  recline 

Amid  bowers  of  neuroses, 
While  the  sun  seeks  rest  in  the  great  red  west 

We  will   sit   and   match  psychoses. 
So    come   dwell    a  while   on   that  distant    isle 

In    the   brilliant   tropic    weather; 
Where  a  Freud  in  need  is  a  Freud  indeed. 

We'll    be    always    Jung    together. 

— Dorothy  Parker  in    Life. 


"I  have  grabbed  a  million  roubles,  but  I 
need  a  wagon  to  haul  them  away."  "I'll  rent 
you  a  wagon."  "For  how  much?"  "A  mil- 
lion   roubles." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 


A  Revolution  in  Tractor  Construction. 

With  the  entering  of  the  Nelson  four-wheel- 
drive  tractor  on  the  market  a  new  era  has 
opened.  The  Nelson  is  a  revolution  in  tractor 
construction  and  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the 
Nelson  tractor  stands  in  a  class  by  itself.  It 
is  built  on  entirely  new  mechanical  lines,  de- 
signed to  give  universal,  all-year-round 
service.  It  is  dependable,  easy  and  eco- 
nomical to  operate,  and  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  100  per  cent,  efficiency  ever  at- 
tained in  a  tractor.  The  unusual  mechanical 
construction  of  the  Nelson  tractor  fits  it  to 
work  on  bottom  land  or  on  steep,  rocky  hill- 
side surfaces  and  to  give  the  same  steady 
efficient  service  in  winter  and  summer. 

The  Nelson  tractor  has  been  thorough!)- 
tested.  It  has  worked  in  the  swamps  of  the 
South,  on  the  rocky  hills  and  mountains  of 
New  England,  and  on  the  hot,  sandy  plains 
of  Arizona.  The  Nelson  tractor  has  been 
found  ideal,  not  only  for  heavy  agricultural 
work  and  large  roadbuilding,  but  also  for 
lumbering  and  general  commercial  uses.  The 
Nelson  Manufacturing  Corporation  is  arrang- 
ing to  build  a  large  manufacturing  plant  in 
which  to  construct,  in  addition  to  complete 
tractors,  the  units  for  assembly  at  the  assem- 
bly plants.  Inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  financing  of  this  manufacturing  plant  will 
come  through  the  assembly  plants,  only  a 
small  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation 
will  be  left   for  public   subscription. 

With  a  man  like  Mr.  A.  H.  Nelson,  who 
has  long  since  made  a  name  for  himself  as 
a  successful  organizer,  at  the  head  of  this 
enterprise,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  corpora- 
tion is  assured  of  success,  and  the  large 
amount  of  business  already  on  hand  further 
accentuates  this. 

With  the  tractor  industry  in  its  infancy, 
its  markets  as  yet  almost  wholly  undeveloped, 
and  with  a  product  of  such  wide  usefulness. 
it  is  obvious  that  the  stock  of  the  Nelson 
Manufacturing  Corporation  has  possibilities  of 
great  and  •  increasing  value,  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  realization  from  investment  in 
products  not  having  these  almost  unlimited 
fields  of  activity.  Subscriptions  for  shares  in 
the  corporation  accepted  by  Lawson  &  Gould, 
Inc.,  Boston  and  Worcester.  See  advertise- 
ment. 


MOVING 

and  storing  furniture  satis- 
factorily has  been  our  busi- 
ness  for   over   2  5    years. 


Fire  Proof  Storage 

13th  and  Mission  San  Francisco 

Market  IS 


Redwood  Export  Company 

California  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Ties 


Cargoes  and  Parcels 

"To  off  shore  markets  only" 


260  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Phone  Sutter  2163 


UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

CROCKER  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  «nd  WHOLESALERS 

—  OF  — 

REDWOOD  LUMBERS 
RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SHINGLES 

—  AND  — 

SPLIT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices    at 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 


AND 

PILING 


Redwood    Mills,    Humboldt    Bay,    Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF   INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Frinciico,  Cal. 
Phone— Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    ii 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First   Street,    corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


I[llB!l![i;iiOM_!M^ 


|  AY/ALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 

1  W       SURGEONS'    INSTRUMENTS 

§§  Hospital    and    Sick    Room    Supplies 

^  Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

J  441  Sutter  St.— Entire  Building.    Telep'.. 

=  San  Francisco,  Cal.         Douglas  4017 

HI]         ■ 
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EL   ENCANTO 

Hotel  and  Cottages 

Mission  Ridge,  Santa  Barbara 

Vegetables,  milk,  cream  and  eggs  from  oui 
own  farm. 


R0CKW00D  INN 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

A  bungalow  hotel  situated  in  beautiful 
Mission   Canyon,    one  block  from    Old 
Mission.      Convenient    to    trolley    and 
beach.     For  summer  rates  address 
MRS.   FLORENCE   M.   WESTON 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the   following   department: 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Leavitt  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Helen 
Leavitt  Eaves,  and  Mr.  Charles  Lawson  of  New 
York.  The  marriage  will  take  place  in  June  at 
the  bride's  home  in  Hollywood. 

Mrs.  William  Goodfellow  has  announced  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Alice  Goodfel- 
low, and  Mr.  Donald  Rheem,  son  of  Mrs.  William 
Rheem.  Mrs.  Goodfellow  gave  a  tea  last  Wednes- 
day for  her  daughter,  those  receiving  with  her 
having  included  Mrs.  Hugh  Goodfellow,  Mrs.  Paul 
de  Fremery,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Virginia 
Smith,  Miss  Marian  Allardt,  Miss  Elizabeth  Al- 
lardt,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Betty  Angus,  and 
Miss  Julia  Bennett. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Augusta 
Foute,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Chester 
Foute  and  Mrs.  Foute,  and  Mr.  Jerome  Politzer. 
The  marriage  will  take  place  in  New  York  next 
week.  Mr.  Politzer  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Politzer   of   San    Francisco. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Catherine  McCahill, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  James  McCahill  of  Lake  City, 
Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Franklin  Lane,  Jr.,  was  sol- 
emnized last  Saturday  in  the  Eastern  City.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lane,  Sr.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Doheny,  Jr.. 
of  Los  Angeles  went  to  Lake  City  to  attend  the 
wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Sally  Long,  daughter  of 
General  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Long,  to  Mr.  Salem  Pohl- 
man, son  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Pohlman  of  Santa  Rosa, 
was  solemnized  at  noon  Wednesday  in  the  Pied- 
mont home  of  the  bride's  grandmother,  Mrs.  Isaac 
Requa.  Bishop  Nichols  officiated  at  the  services. 
Mrs.  Charles  Zook  Sutton  was  the  matron  of 
honor  and  Miss  Alice  Requa  the  maid  of  honor. 
Mr.  William  Hillman  was  the  best  man.  The 
ushers  were  Mr.  Sutton,  Mr.  Arthur  Selby,  Mr. 
Ward  Dawson,  and  Mr.  Jack  Merrill.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pohlman  will  reside  in  Piedmont  on  their 
return   from  their  wedding  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  gave  a  dinner  Tues- 
day evening,  complimenting  Mrs.  Anna  Yoorhies 
Bishop.  The  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart 
Rawlings,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  de  Laveaga,  Mrs.  William  Sher- 
wood, Miss  Bessie  Palmer.  Colonel  Robert  Noble, 
Dr.    Bruman,   and   Dr.    Moore. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  tea  given  Tuesday  by  Mrs.  Atherton  Russell. 
Those  asked  to  meet  Sirs.  Atherton  included  Mrs. 
Edward  Eyre,  Mrs.  Walter  Baldwin,  Mrs.  George 
Pope,  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  'Mrs.  Henry  Home, 
Mrs.  Perry  Eyre,  Mrs.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr,  Mrs. 
George  Newhall,  Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mrs.  John 
Drum,  Mrs.  William  Palmer  Horn,  Mrs.  Macon- 
dray  Moore,  Mrs.  John  Mailliard.  Miss  Man- 
Louise  Phelan,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry.  Miss  Ynez 
Macondray,  Miss  Mary  Eyre.  Miss  Maude  Fay, 
and   Miss  Frances  Jolliffe. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 
day at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  for  Mrs.  Josiab 
Ouincy  of  Boston.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs. 
Peter  McBean,  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted,  Mrs.  C.  O. 
G.  Miller.  Mrs.  Ashton  Potter,  Mrs.  Edward 
Pringle,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  Mrs.  Virginia  Mad- 
dox.  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight,  Mrs.  Templin  Potts,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler.  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Edward 
Bosqui,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Driscoll,    and   Mrs.    Piatt  Kent. 

Mrs.  John  Polhemus  gave  a  tea  Thursday  for 
Mr-.  Anna  Voorhies  Bishop  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Atkinson  of  Shanghai.  Others  at  the  affair  were 
Mrs.  Harry-  Williar.  Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton,  Mrs. 
Wesley  Gallagher.  Mrs.  Alfred  Spalding,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Williams,  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mrs.  Harold 
Plummer,  Mrs.  Frederick  Palmer,  Mrs.  Bruce 
Cornwall,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin.  Mrs.  William  Wil- 
shire.  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Mrs.  Ethel  Hagar, 
and    Mrs.    James    Coleman. 

Mr.  James  Phelan  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday  at 
Saratoga  for  Mr.  Edwin  Markham,  those  in  the 
party  having  been  Professor  and  Mrs.  Henry  Mead 
Bland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Norris.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


FOR  LEASE— Just  finished  plaster 
house;  8  rooms :  marine  view ;  culti- 
vated garden.  Rent,  $225  per  month. 
Call  at  807  Francisco  Street,  between 
Hyde  and   Leavenworth. 


Fremont  Older,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Waldo  Trine. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  Miss  Mary  Louise  Phelan, 
Miss  Edith  Daley,  Mrs.  Herbert  Bashford,  Dr.  W. 
YV.  Kemp,  Mr.  Noel  Sullivan,  Mr.  George  Ster- 
ling, Mr.  A.  P.  Murgotten,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Hill. 
Mrs.  Edward  Howard  gave  a  luncheon  last  Mon- 
day in  San  Mateo,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Thomas  Breeze,  Mrs.  Gerald  Williamson,  Mrs. 
Edward  Pringle,  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  Miss  Frase 
of  Philadelphia,  and   Miss  Mary  Lansdale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan  entertained  at 
dinner  Friday  evening  in  Burlingame,  their  guests 
including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Hill,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Bernard  Ford. 

Mr.  Richard  Tobin  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  in 
San  Mateo,  his  guests  having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil 
liam  Parrott,  Mrs.  Edward  Carle  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  and  Major  William 
Robertson. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Robert  Giffen  gave  a  din 
ner  Sunday  evening  in  Burlingame,  among  their 
guests  having  been  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  James  Lowe 
Hall,  Commander  and  Mrs.  William  Glassford, 
Commander  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Bertholf.  Com- 
mander and  Mrs.  James  Doyle,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Cyrus  Cole,  and  Captain  and  Mrs.  Henry  Price- 
Miss  Margaret  Buckbee  gave  a  tea  last  Wednes- 
day for  Miss  Katherine  Stoney.  Others  at  the 
affair  were  Mrs.  Samuel  Buckbee,  Miss  Katherine 
Bentley,  Miss  Newell  Bulk  Miss  Jane  Carrigan, 
Miss  Laura  Currey.  Miss  Elizabeth  Watt,  Miss 
Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Doris  Winner.  Miss  Bar- 
bara Sesnon,  Miss  Doris  Fagan,  Miss  Geraldine 
Grace,  Miss  Yere  de  Vere  Adams.  Miss  Helen 
Brack,  Miss  Helen  Perkins,  Miss  Marian  Wirtner. 
Miss  Dorothy  Gebhardt,  and  Miss  Helen  Mitchell. 
Miss  Hatherly  Brittain  gave  a  tea  Friday  for 
Miss  Virginia  Smith,  her  guests  including  Miss 
Dorothy  Grissim,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Bliss.  Miss  Flora  Edwards.  Miss  Doris  Ro- 
dolph.  Miss  Mary  Kennedy,  Miss  Catherine  Arm- 
strong, Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss  Catherine 
Maxwell.  Miss  Margaret  Webster,  Miss  Schatzc 
Adams,  Miss  Yere  de  Vere  Adams,  Miss  Ernestine 
Adams,  Miss  Jessie  Knowles,  and  Miss  Marian 
Lyman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith  entertained  at  dinner 
Wednesday  evening,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall.  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Rutherford,  Mrs.  Fullam  Sands,  Mrs.  Leroy 
Nielson,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Anne  Peters. 
Mr.  Robert  Rathbun,  Mr.  James  Jackroan,  Mr. 
Richard  Carlston  of  Pasadena,  Mr.  Howard 
Spreckels,    and    Mr.   Kenneth    Moore. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge   last  Friday. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Rawlings  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  last  week  by  Mrs.  Frederick 
Sherman  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club.  Among 
her  guests  were  Mrs.  William  Ede,  Mrs.  Ferdi- 
nand Stephenson,  Mrs.  Delmar  Clinton.  Mrs.  John 
Valentine,  Mrs.  Lee  Stephenson.  Mrs.  Edward 
Hume,  Mrs.  Walter  Starr,  Mrs.  John  Daley,  Mrs. 
Philip  Clay,  Mrs.  George  Hammer,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Dieckmann,  Mrs.  William  Knowles.  Mrs. 
Hugh  Goodfellow.  Mrs.  Oscar  Sutro,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Wakefield,  Mrs.  Clinton  Walker,  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Geissler. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Grace  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tuesday 
at  the  Francisca  Club,  complimenting  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford  Hoyt   of  New   York. 

Mrs.  Delmar  Clinton  was  a  luncheon  hostess  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  com- 
plimenting Mrs.  Duncan  Davis.  Those  asked  to 
meet  the  bride  included  Mrs.  McClure  Gregory. 
Mrs.  Stuart  Rawlings.  Mrs.  Charles  Mills,  Mrs. 
De  Lancey  Lewis.  Countess  Lewenhaupt,  Mrs. 
Charles  Abbott.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Cpham,  Mrs. 
Adolph  Graupner,  Mrs.  Alexander  Warner,  Mrs. 
Eugene  Lick,  Mrs.  Spencer  Buckbee,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Sherman,  Mrs.  James  Jenkins,  Mrs.  James 
Watldns.  Mrs.  Bruce  Cornwall,  Mrs.  George 
Chase.  Mrs.  William  Shea,  Mrs.  Prideaux.  Mrs. 
Howard  Holmes,  Mrs.  James  Edwards,  and  Miss 
Jessie    Ewing. 

Mrs.  Pio  Morbio  and  Mme.  Marguerite  de 
Mailly  were  hostesses  at  tea  Monday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  TJda  Waldrop  entertained  at  tea  Thursday 
afternoon. 

Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller  gave  a  tea  Friday  for 
Mrs.  Henry  Nichols, 

Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  for  Miss  Ellen  Joy  of  Detroit,  those  at 
the  affair  having  included  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy, 
Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Blackwell,  Mrs. 
Charles  Mcintosh,  and  Mrs.  Warren  Clark. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Hopkins  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
Francisca  Club  last  week  for  Miss  Joy,  having 
among  her  guests  Mrs.  William  Parrott,  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus Taylor,  Mrs.  Warren  Clark,  Mrs.  Cheever 
Cowdin,  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy.    " 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Fairlee  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 
-»••> 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Heller  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


The  newest  vault  protection  devices  for 
banks  and  such  institutions  has  an  automatic 
door  closer,  which  will  trap  thieves  who 
might  gain  access  to  these  storage  places. 


NORWEGIAN  AMERICAN  LINE 

Direct    Passenger    Service    Between 

NEW  YORK  and  NORWAY 

Through    Bookings    to    All 

SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Also  to 

BERLIN  and  HAMBURG 

at    reduced    rates. 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Agents 
200    CLAUS    SPRECKELS    BLDG. 

Phone  Douglas  3849  San  Francisco 


JOHN  BURROUGHS  ON  FREE  VERSE. 

The  absolute  good  taste  and  the  profound 
sincerity  of  John  Burroughs  are  nowhere  bet- 
ter exemplified  than  in  the  last  article  written 
by  the  great  naturalist  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  March  29th.  It  was  a  scathing 
criticism  of  so-called  free  verse,  printed  in 
Current  Opinion,  and  it  will  appeal  strongly 
to  all  who  deprecate  the  effort  to  degrade 
true  poetry  from  its  high  estate.  Burroughs 
calls  it  "shredded  prose,"  but  a  good  deal  of 
it  was  not  even  passable  prose,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  so-called  "poem"  by  Carl  Sandberg, 
an  extract  from  which  follows : 
My    shirt    is    a    token    and    a    symbol, 

more  than    a  lover  for    sun    and   rain, 

my  shirt  is  a  signal, 

and  a  teller  of  souls. 

I  can   take  off  my  shirt  and   tear  it. 
and  so  make  a  ripping  razzy   noise, 
and   the  people   will    say, 
"Look   at    him    tear    his    shirt." 

I  can    keep  my   shirt  on, 

I   can   stick   around    and    sing  like   a    little  bird, 
and  look  'em  all  in  the  eye  and  never  be  fazej. 

I   can   keep    my    shirt    on. 

Burroughs  saw  the  insincerity,  not  only  of 
the  vers  librists.  but  also  of  the  cubists  and 
the  futurists  in  art.  Their  trick,  as  he  pointed 
out,  consisted  in  the  avoidance  of  difficulties. 
Their  falsification  of  nature,  as  in  the  pic- 
tures of  the  cubists,  is  not  art,  but  crudity, 
and  their  pretense  that  it  is  a  return  to  primi- 
tive art  is  either  bluff  or  ignorance.  Viewing 
the  whole  movement,  as  Burroughs  did,  as  a 
preposterous  commercial  proposition,  one  sees 
it  stripped  of  its  claim  to  popular  sympathy 
and  attention.  Its  pretense  that  it  got  its 
charter  from  Whitman  was  monumental  ef- 
frontery. The  lines  that  Whitman  wrote  at 
least  had  meaning,  which  specimens  like  an- 
other that  Burroughs  cited  did  not : 
Helios   makes   all    things    right — 

night   brands  and   chokes, 

as   if  destruction    broke 

over   furze   and    stone  and   crop 

of  myrtle-shoot  and    field-wort 

destroyed    with    fiakes   of  iron, 

the    bracken    stems. 

where    tender    roots    were,    sown 

bright,    chaff    and    waste 

of   darkness   to    choke   and   drown. 

The  public  that  knew  Burroughs  chiefly  as 
a  naturalist  may  have  overlooked  his  adven- 
tures in  literary  criticism  and  production.  It 
is  not  as  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be  that 
he  wrote  poetry'  OI  such  high  quality,  in  no 
respect  resembling  the  free  verse  which  he  de- 
nounced. The  movement  to  erect  a  suitable 
memorial  to  his  memory"  will  gain  rather  than 
lose  converts  by  an  understanding  as  to  pre- 
cisely where  he  stood  on  the  new  but  evanes- 
cent literary  school. — Oregonian. 


This  is  a  small  world  and  is  getting  very 
full  of  people  (reports  the  Kansas  City  Star's 
statistician).  The  population  of  the  globe  is 
at  present  about  1,700.000,000  and  it  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  14.000.000  annually. 
The  white  race  is  increasing  much  faster  than 
the  yellow  or  black.  China's  population,  up- 
ward of  300,000,000,  is  virtually  stationary  in 
point  of  numbers.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  population  of  India,  which  approaches  the 
400,000,000  mark.  The  reason  why  those 
populations  show  no  tendency  to  increase  is 
simply  that  they  have  reached  the  limit  of 
available  food  supply.  When  the  crops  in  a 
given  year  fall  even  slightly  below  the  nor- 
mal average  the  result  is  widespread  famine, 
bringing  starvation  to  millions.  Before  very 
long  there  will  be  a  similar  state  of  affairs  in 
all  habitable  parts  of  the  world.  Already  Eu- 
rope is  over-populated  and  her  people  are 
migrating  to  other  continents.  Professor  E. 
M.  East  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "if  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  population  of  the  United 
States  during  the  nineteenth  century-  shall 
continue,  within  the  lifetime  of  grandchildren 
of  persons  now  living  this  country*  will  con- 
tain more  than  1,000,000,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  a  fact  easily  proved,  however,  that  the 
United  States  is  not  capable  of  maintaining 
a  population  of  more  than  one-half  billion. 
The  controlling  factor  is  water  supply — water 
being  the  fundamental  element  upon  which 
human  subsistence  and  survival  depend.  If 
we  had  in  this  country  twice  as  much  rain- 
fall, properly  distributed,  our  territory  could 
support  twice  as  many  people. 

•♦•. 

Mr.  Lacegoods — By  George,  we  can  make 
out  a  traveling  expense  account  in  our  office 
now  without  getting  our  finance  frenzied. 
Mr.  Leathergoods — How  do  you  get  away  with 
it?  Mr.  Lacegoods — We  just  put  down  play- 
ing fees,  caddie  charges,  and  lost  balls  in 
plain  black  and  white.  You  see,  the  boss  has 
lately  fallen  for  golf  like  a  thousand  of  brick. 
— American  Golfer. 


Cocoanuts  are  the  common  form  of  ex- 
change among  the  natives  of  Nicobars.  For 
instance,  a  box  of  matches  is  worth  twentv 
cocoanuts,  while  for  needles  the  price  is  one 
cocoanut  each. 


Government    expenditures    in    Mexico    con- 
tinue to  exceed  revenues. 


Mothers  Day  Dinner. 
Hotel  Whitcomb  will  give  a  special  Mother's 
Day  dinner  in  its  main  dining-room  on 
Mother's  Day,  May  Sth.  The  music  for  this 
dinner  has  been  specially  arranged  by  Jack 
Haywood  and  will  be  appropriate  for  the  oc- 
casion. A  whole  menu  of  special  dishes  is 
promised.  Reservations  are  being  made  this 
week. 


Hother  Wismer's  violin  recital,  announced 
for  May  12th,  has  been  postponed  to  May 
16th. 

«•» 

"Do  you  ever  sit  down  to  dinner  at  your 
house  with  thirteen  at  table  ?"  "What  do  you 
think  I  am,  a  millionaire?" — New  York  Sun. 


THE  PALACE  HOTEL 

for 


s 


ernce 

atigfaction 
miles 


A  wonderfully  effective 
combination 


M -.ma  em  en  I  oi 

HALSEY  E.  MANWARING 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  ;  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Room, 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 

Muiftr 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.      Address    MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booths  for  Ladies 


W.   H.  PRICE 


GUNSMITH 

Guns   refinished  and  blued.      SPRINGFIELDS 
REMODELED.      Some   fine   trap    and   hunting 
guns      now     on     hand,     like     new,      including    i 
Greeners,      Bosweli,      L.      C.      Smith      Premier   " 
grade,   Daly,  Parker  &  Smith,  also  pumps  and 
automatics. 

98    STEVENSON    ST.,    CORNER    SECOND 
Phone  Kearny   1281 


YERSIN  FRENCH  STUDIO 


333    KEARXY    ST.     ROOM   S03. 
Classes   daily    for   Phonetics,    Grammar,    Ele- 
mentary, Intermediate  and  Advanced  Conversa- 
tion. 

"CAUSERIES  IXTIMES"    Tuesdays,  3  p. 

MISS    SAIXIE    TAYLOR, 

621  STOCKTON  ST.  Apt-  40 

Tel  Kearny  163 
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ARE  YOU 


PHONE 


'OU       t\ 

Moving  I "  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  --  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and   Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Miss  Lavelle  Florence  of  Portland  has  been 
spending  several  days  in  San  Francisco  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Langton. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver,  Miss  Margaret  Madison, 
and  Miss  Margaret  Scheld  are  en  route  to  San 
Francisco  from  abroad,  having  arrived  in  New 
York  last  Thursday.     Mr.  Frank  Madison  went  to 

|  the  Atlantic  coast  to   meet   the  group. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Osburn,  whose  marriage  took 
place  last  week  in  Sacramento,  have  been  spending 

1  a  few   days    in    San    Francisco.      They    are    at   the 

i  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Williams  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Atherton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Norris  have  returned 
from  Europe  and  will  spend  some  weeks  at  the 
Rrirmont    before    reopening    their    home    in    Sara- 

:  toga. 

\  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Edward  White  will  leave 
next   week  for  Vancouver  en   route  to    Alaska. 

;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  have  returned  to 
Monterey  from  Santa  Barbara. 

I  Mrs.  Miller  Graham  and  Miss  Gerald ine  Gra- 
ham will  sail  next  week  for  New  York  for  Eng- 
land, where  they  will  pass  the  summer. 

|  Mrs.  Josiah  Quincy  of  Boston  is  passing  a  fort- 
night in   Berkeley. 

I  General  George  Barnett  will  return  the  15th  of 
the  month  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 

I     Mr.    Eugene    de    Sabla    has    arrived    from    New 

\  York,  and  is  staying  at  the  St.   Francis. 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Nares  of  Fresno  are  at 
Del    Monte. 

[      Mr.  and   Mrs.  Joseph   Grace  of  Santa   Rosa  and 

[Miss  Geraldine  Grace  are  spending  a  few  days  at 
the   Palace. 

I  Captain  Erskine  Bolst  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  a  trip  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

I     Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Haas  have  taken  apartments  at 

Ithe    St.    Francis. 

t      Mr.   and  Mrs.  Augustus  Spreckels  of  New  York 

Iwill  spend   the  summer   in    San    Francisco. 

\      Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles    Baldwin    have    returned 

[  from  Del   Monte.     They  are  at  the  Fairmont. 

I     Miss    Genevieve    Tallant    returned    last    week    to 


Santa  Barbara,  after  a  fortnight's  visit  in  town 
with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brodie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Langton  spent  the  week- 
end at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blair  Brooks  left  last  week  for 
the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uda  Waldrop  will  leave  next 
month  for  Ross,  where  they  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer. 

Dean  and  Mrs.  Wilnier  Gresliam  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Yosemite. 

Mrs.  Donzel  Stoney  and  Miss  Katherine  Stoney 
left  last  Thursday  for  the  Atlantic  coast  to  be 
away  indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobart  Chatfield-Taylor  have  re- 
turned to  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  fortnight  in  San 
Francisco  and  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacoh  Stern  will  leave  within  a 
few  days  for  Honolulu.  They  will  open  their 
home  in  Atherton  for  the  summer,  when  they  re- 
turn   from   their   trip. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Sloss  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  James  Sperry,  Sr.  left  Tuesday  for  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  visit  Major  and  Mrs.  Willard 
Sperry  in  Maine  before  sailing  for  France  to  join 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Carrigan  at  Lyons. 

Mrs.  Ogden  Van  Bokkelen  and  Mr.  d'Arcy 
Van  Bokkelen  of  New  York  are  staying  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Mr.  Gardner  Williams  has  gone  to  Washington 
to  be  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Faust, 
after  a  visit  in  New  York  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Mein.  Mr.  Gardner  will  return  to  Cali- 
fornia in  June  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mein,  who  will 
reopen  their  summer  home  at  Tahoe. 

Miss  Helene  Sutro  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Sutro,  having  arrived  from  New  York  last 
week. 

Mrs.  William  Hopkins  will  leave  the  first  of  the 
month  for  Menlo  Park  to  occupy  the  E.  W.  Hop- 
kins residence  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster  have  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara  for  ten  days. 

Miss  Mary  Hale  Young  of  Dover,  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  visiting  her  brother  and  sister-in-law. 
Major  and  Mrs.  H.   P.  Young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  and  Miss  Lawton 
Filer  will  spend  the  summer  in  Montecito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer season  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Schultze  Hopkins  and  her  son.  Master 
Samuel  Hopkins,  Jr.,  left  Tuesday  for  Paris, 
where  they  will  remain  a  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith  have  taken  a  house 
in   Burb'ngame   for   the  summer. 

Captain  Kingsley  Jarvis  of  Toronto  is  spending 
several  days  in  San  Francisco.  He  is  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Foster, 
and  Miss  Louisiana  Foster  have  returned  to  San 
Rafael  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where 
they  attended  the  marriage  of  Miss  Sallie  Cal- 
houn and  Mr.  Benjamin  Foster.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Foster  are  en  route  to  California  and  will  reside 
in  San  Rafael  this  summer. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hopkins  of  Santa  Barbara  is  stay- 
ing at  the   Fairmont. 

Miss  Lucile  Thornton  has  returned  to  New 
York,  after  a  visit  of  several  months  in  California 
and    Michigan. 

Mr.  George  Pinckard  wilt  leave  within  a  fort- 
night for  Maine  to  join  Mrs.  Pinckard.  They  will 
spend  the  summer  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  coming 
to  California  in  the  fall,  when  they  will  sail  for 
the    Orient  to  make  their  permanent  home. 

Mrs.  John  O.  Miller  is  in  Hollywood  visiting 
her  daughter,    Miss    Mary  Ashe   Miller. 

Mrs.  Bowie  Detrick  and  Miss  Helen  Bowie  are 
ia    Honolulu   visiting    Mr.    Bowie    Detrick. 


- .:  - . 


Mausoleum  construction,  while  sometimes  of  great  and  massive  size,  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  confined  to  large  proportions  or  to  great  outlay  of  expense. 

Modern  design  and  methods  of  operation  have  brought  the  Mausoleum  to  within  the  reach 
of  the  moderate  fortune.  And  this  has  been  accomplished  without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
degrees    of   permanency   or   beauty. 

Inquiry  as  to  further  detail  places  you  under  no  obligation. 


Booklet   "DA"   mailed   upon  application 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

CONTRACTORS 

Granite — Stone — Building — Memorial 

J  350  Palmetto  St.,  Los  Angeles 


3  Potrero  Ave.,  San  Francisco 


Miss  Ellen  Joy  has  left  for  her  home  in  Detroit, 
after  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  will  leave 
next  week  for  Menlo  Park,  where  they  will  spend 
the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker  have  returned 
from  a  brief  visit   to    Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Fergusson  MacLeod  have 
moved  to  their  summer  home  in  BIythedale.  Mill 
Valley.  Lieutenant  Emil  Pohli,  son  of  Mrs.  Mac- 
Leod, has  sailed  for  Alaska  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
Saturn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  G.  Griffin  with  their  son 
and  daughter  are  leaving  San  Francisco  on  May 
7th   for  an  extended  tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs..  Newton  Booth  Knox  and  Master 
Knox   are   spending   April    in    Normandy. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bald  son,  Coiusa;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Stetson,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Knapp,    Santa    Barbara. 

Among  the  Palace  Hotel  guests  are  Mr.  W.  R. 
Garland,  Mr.  A.  I.  McCormick,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
W.  IT.  McKittrick,  Bakersfield;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  B.  Provan,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Overton,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  P.  C.  Drescher, 
Sacramento;  Mr.  H.  H.  Van  Loan,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Booth,  Boston ;  Mr.  Louis  R. 
Goodman,  New  York:  Mr.  Henry  M.  Rives, 
Reno;  Mr.  L.  M.  Stott,  Pasadena;  Mr.  A.  F. 
Coats,  Seattle;  Dr.  A.  H.  Koebig,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  H.  W.  Jackson,  Areata;  Mr.  H.  H.  Jones, 
San  Diego ;  Mr.  E.  D.  Price,  Pasadena ;  Mrs. 
Louis  W.   Hill,    St.  Paul. 

Guests  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include  Mr.  C.  S. 
Hamilton,  Sacramento;  Mr.  C.  H.  O'Shaughnessy, 
Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Klenner,  Willows; 
Mr.  E.  R.  Potter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Dillie,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  Charles  F.  Martin,  San  Diego;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Hardy,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Hamilton,  Sacramento;  Mr-  H.  A.  Lillie,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  Stuart  K.  Thorp,  New  York  City: 
Mr.  T.  C.  Butler.  Jr.,  Chicago;  Mr.  M.  C.  Dun- 
can, Springfield,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
E.  Moore,  Lindsay;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Garrere, 
San  Jose;  Mr.  Thomas  Sargent,  Fresno;  Judge 
C.    E.    McLaughlin,    Sacramento. 

Included  in  the  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
are  Mr.  Harry  Bonat,  Mr.  D.  L.  Carpenter,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Fennely,  Kansas  City; 
Mr.  R.  Workmeister,  Baltimore;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Childs.  Yellowstone  Park;  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Hodge,  Chicago ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Adams, 
Philadelphia;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Becan,  New  York; 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Davis,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Mr. 
L.  D.  Skinner,  Chicago;  Mr.  Eugene  de  Sable, 
New  York;  Mr.  Edward  W.  Brown,  Seattle;  Mr. 
Lysander  D.  Skinner,  Chicago;  Mr.  Eugene  G. 
Gross,    New   York. 


LITERARY  PECULIARITIES. 


Bret  Harte,  when  the  inspiration  was  on 
him,  would  hire  a  cab  for  the  night,  and  drive 
through  the  darkness  without  stopping  until 
the  struggle  for  ideas  was  over,  and  he  grew 
calm  enough  to  write.  Nothing  pleased  him 
more  than  to  be  taken  for  an  Englishman. 

Ejornson  kept  his  pockets  full  of  the  seeds 
of  trees,  scattering  handfuls  broadcast  in  his 
daily  walks.  He  even  tried  to  persuade  his 
associates   to    do    the   same. 

Robert  Browning  could  not  sit  still.  The 
constant  shuffling  of  his  feet  wore  holes  in 
the   carpet. 

Zola  would  never  accept  an  invitation  to 
dinner. 

Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather,  never  wears  an  overcoat.  When  he 
gives  an  afternoon  lecture  he  removes  his 
vest,  and  buttons  his  Prince  Albert  close  to 
his  body.  He  is  a  golf  enthusiast  and  spends 
as  much  time  as  possible  on  the  links. 

F.  Marion  Crawford  carried  his  own  sta- 
tionery, pen,  and  ink,  and  never  wrote  with 
any  other.  He  wrote  every  word  of  every 
novel   with  the   same   penholder. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  had  his  favorite 
cat  sit  in  a  high  chair  at  the  table  every  day 
at   dinner. 

Ernest  Renan  wore  his  finger-nails  abnor- 
mally   long. 

Count  Tolstoy  went  barefoot  and  hatless 
the  year  round.  He  was  fond  of  French  per- 
fumes, and  kept  his  linen  scented  with  sachet 
powder.  There  was  always  a  flower  on  his 
desk  as  he  wrote.  Although  very  rich,  he 
wore  the  cheapest  clothes  he  could  buy. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  the  \-ounger,  bought  a 
new  painting  every  time  he  had  a  new  book 
published. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe  slept  with  his  cat.  He  was 
inordinately  proud  of  his  feet. 

Disraeli  wore  corsets.  The  older  he  grew, 
the  greater  became  his  desire  to  dress  like 
a  young  man.  He  had  a  pen  stuck  behind 
each   ear  when   writing. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  possessed  a 
singular  power  over  wild  birds,  and  could 
easily  tame  them. 

Dickens  was  fond  of  wearing  flashy  jew- 
elry. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  used  to  carry  a 
horse-chestnut  in  one  pocket  and  a  potato  in 
another  to  ward  off  rheumatism.  He  had  a 
great  fondness  for  trees,  and  always  sat  under 
one  when  he  could. 

Hawthorne  always  washed  his  hands  before 
reading  a  letter  from  his  wife.  He  delighted 
in  poring  over  old  advertisements  in  the  news- 
paper files. 

Thackeray  used  to  lift  his  hat  whenever  he 
passed  the  house  in  which  he  wrote  ''Vanity 
Fair." 

Sardou  imagined  he  had  a  perpetual  cold. 

Darwin  had  no  respect  for  books  as  books, 


"And  do  you  remember  the 
way  trout  used  to  taste  when 
we  cooked  it  down  by  the 
creek?" 

"Oh,  man  those  were  the 
days!  What  wouldn't  I  give 
to  be  a  kid  again  and  see 
my  folks.  Andrew,  you're  a 
lucky  man  to  have  your 
mother  with  you." 

"1  know  it  Tom,  I'm  going  to 
bring  her  here  to  the  Whit- 
comb for  the  Special  Mother's 
Day  Dinner  next  Sunday." 

"Now  that's  fine?  Won't 
she  be  the  proudest  person 
alive  with  so  much  attention 
from  her  noted  son.  And  the 
dinneis  here  are  always  fine  !" 

Special 

Mother's  Day  Dinner 

Sunday,  May  8th 

5:30  to  9 

Make  reservations 
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and  would  cut  a  big  volume  in  two  for  con- 
venience in  handling,  or  he  would  tear  out 
the  leaves   he   required   for  reference. 

Washington  Irving  never  mentioned  the 
name  of  his  fiancee  after  her  death,  and  if 
anybody  else  did  so  he  immediately  left  the 
room. 

Victor  Hugo  spoke  little ;  his  remarks 
usually  were  made  in  the  form  of  questions. 

Keats  liked  red  pepper  on  his  toast. 

Longfellow  enjoyed  walking  only  at  sun- 
rise or  sunset,  and  he  said  his  sublimest 
moods  came  upon  him  at  these  times. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  favorite  recrea- 
tion was  playing  the  flute,  in  order,  he  said, 
to  tune  up  his  ideas. 

■«»»» 

Santo  Domingo  is  rich  in  historic  interest. 
It  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  permanent  settle- 
ments on  American  soil.  Here  Columbus 
founded  various  colonies,  and  Santo  Domingo 
City  became  his  favorite  of  all  the  New 
World.  It  was  here  that  he  spent  some  of 
the  happiest  time  of  his  life,  and  here  that 
he  was  reduced  to  prison  by  his  political 
enemies  and  from  here  he  was  sent  in  chains 
and  disgrace  to  Spain.  The  old  tower  where 
he  was  imprisoned  still  remains  and  his  bones 
lie  in  the  great  cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo 
City.  In  this  oldest  city  of  the  New  World 
one  still  sees  the  remains  of  the  first  church 
built  in  America.  Its  foundations  were  laid 
in  1502.  Here  is  the  house  where  Cortez 
kept  the  court  records  before  he  had  ever 
heard  of  Mexico.  From  here  Ponce  de  Leon 
set  out  in  his  search  for  the  Fountain  of 
Youth.  Here  lived  Pizzaro  before  he  went 
to  Panama  and  sailed  down  the  west  coast 
to  conquer  the  Inca  empire.  Everywhere  one 
turns  he  encounters  old  landmarks  where  the 
famous  Conquistadores  had  their  first  experi- 
ences in  the  New  World.  Padre  de  las  Casas 
entered  the  priesthood  here,  and  in  his  indig- 
nation because  of  the  abuse  of  the  Indians  by 
the  Spaniards  began  to  import  slaves  from 
Africa  to  make  lighter  the  work  of  the  Indian 
laborers.  Here  was  founded  the  first  uni- 
versity of  the  New  World,  when  in  1538  a 
royal  charter  was  granted  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  University   of   St.   Thomas. 


A  large  number  of  breweries  have  been 
cited  to  show  cause  why  their  permits  should 
not  be  revoked.  It  is  alleged  by  the  prohi- 
bition commissioner  that  these  breweries 
manufactured  a  product  containing  more  than 
the   lawful    amount   of   alcohol. 


DR.  PERCY  SEWELL 
DENTIST 

BUTLER   BLDG.,    ROOM   -115 
Phone  Douglas  2333  Geary  &  Stock 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Teacher — What  aoes  a  well-bred  child  do 
when  a  visitor  calls  to  see  her  mother?  Child 
Me — I  go  play  in  the  street. — Paris  Sans- 
Gene. 

Caller — Visitors,  don't  you  think,  always 
provide  pleasure?  Hostess  (brightening) — 
Yes — if  not  when  they  come,  at  least  when 
they  go. — Paris  Le  Rire. 

"This  seems  to  be  counterfeit  money." 
'■Maybe  so,  but  tell  me  one  thing."  "Well?" 
"What  constitutes  counterfeit  money  here  in 
Russia  ?" — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"I  have  heard  men,"  said  Senator  Sorghum, 
"discoursing  most  eloquently  on  the  American 
eagle  when  what  their  minds  were  really  on 
was  quail  on  toast." — Washington  Star. 

Bloke — Who  was  that  fellow  you  talked  to 
so  long  on  the  corner  ?  Soak — He  was  my  old 
barkeeper.  Bloke — What  did  he  say?  Soak 
— He  said,  "No." — Carnegie  Tech.  Puppet. 

First  Laboring  Man — Wot's  a  minimum 
wage,  Albert?  Second  Ditto — Wot  yer  gets 
for  goin'  to  yer  work.  It  yer  wants  ter  make 
a  bit  more  yer  does  a  bit  o'  work  for  it. — 
Punch. 

"What  does  your  husband  do  when  he's  at 
home?"  "He  thinks  of  new  ways  to  make 
money."  "And  what  do  you  do?"  "Oh,  I 
think  of  new  ways  to  spend  it." — Barcelona 
Hojas  Selectas. 

Mistress — Janet,  will  you  please  take  Bobbie 
to  the  movies  this  afternoon  ?  Maid — Yes, 
ma'am.  Shall  I  take  him  to  see  "Why  Women 
Sin"  at  the  Gaiety  or  "Wives  and  Co-Respond- 
ents" at  the  Bijou? — Film  Fun. 

Charles — Girls  wish  they  were  men.  Her- 
bert— Why  do  you  say  that?  Charles — Be- 
cause spinsters  like  to  call  themselves  "bache- 
lor girls,"  but  no  bachelor  ever  calls  himself 
an  "old-maid  man." — London  Answers. 

Mrs.  A — Your  expression  lately  has  been 
so  peculiar.  It's  almost  weird.  What's  the 
matter?  Mrs,  B — I've  had  my  portrait  painted 
by  one  of  those  Impressionists  and  I  am 
trying  to  look  like  it. — Boston   Transcript. 

Mrs.  Tomkins — Are  you  satisfied  with  your 
new  cook  ?  Mrs.  Stevens — I'm  in  doubt  how 
to  express  myself.  If  I  say  I'm  dissatisfied 
she'll  leave  me,  and  if  I  admit  that  she  is  a 
treasure,  the  neighbors  will  steal  her. — Lon- 
don Answers. 

Bacon — You're  looking  down  in  the  mouth, 
old  man.     Egbert — Well,  I'll  say  I  feel  pretty 


CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 
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blue.  Bacon — You  look  as  if  you  had  lost  all 
your  friends.  Bacon — Well,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I've  borrowed  money  from  everybody  I 
know.  — Yonkcrs  Statesman. 

Professor's  Wife — I  suppose  you  have  for- 
gotten that  this  is  the  anniversary  of  your 
wedding  day?  Absent-Minded  Husband  (ab- 
stracting himself  from  the  comic  sections) — 
Eh!  What?  Dear  me!  Is  it  really?  And 
when  is  yours,  my  dear? — Boston  Transcript. 

"Maud  wouldn't  say  a  word  to  the  reporter 
about  her  case  unless  he'd  promise  to  print 
her  picture/'  "Vanity,  I  suppose."  "No, 
business.  She  says  that  in  her  previous  di- 
vorce case  her  photograph  got  her  a  new  hus- 


band     almost      immediately." — Boston      Tran- 
script. 

Redd — See  that  automobile  standing  acrosi 
the  street  ?  Greene — Yes,  I  see  it.  Redd— 
Notice  how  it  sort  of  jumps?  Greene — Sure 
it's  restless.  It  probably  sees  some  peoplt 
crossing  the  street  and  it  wants  to  get  to  'em 
— Yonkcrs  Statesman. 

The  Charti-oman's  Husband  (at  door) — Tht 
missis  is  very  ill,  ma'am,  and  won't  be  able  tr 
come  this  week.  Lady — Oh,  I  am  sorry 
George.  Nothing  very  serious,  I  hope?  Th- 
Charwoman's  Husband — Well,  ma'am,  she  wa 
so  bad  last  night  I  'ad  to  go  to  the  picture 
by   mvself. — Punch. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
McCoppin  and   Market 
Lombard  and  Van  Ness 
Juoipero  Serra  Blvd.  &  Ocean   Ave. 
Pine  and  Van  Ness 
25th  and  Valencia 
Mission  and  Otis 
Golden   Gate  and  Divisadero 
Scott  and  Fell 
4th  Ave.  and  Gearj 
3d  and  Brannan 

Columbus  Ave.   and   Grover   Place 
Post  and  Mason 
Fifth  Ave.  and  California 
Mission  and  Spear 
Post  and  Larkin 
Mission  and   School  St.    (Colma) 


OAKLAND 
Broadway  and  Water 
21st  and  Broadway 
25th  and  Telegraph 
35th    and    Foothill    Boulevard 
14th  and  Harrison 
620  Lakeshore  Avenue 
25th  and   Broadway 
12th  and  Webster 
East  19th  St.  and  Park  Boulevard 
30th  and    San  Pablo 
East  14th  St  and  24th  Avenue 
College  Avenue  and  Broadway 

ALAMEDA 

Encinal  and  Central  Avenue 

BERKELEY 

Shattuck  and  Haste 


SAN    RAFAEL 

4th  St.  and  Petaluma  Avenue 

BURLINGAME 

Park    Road    and    Peninsula    Avenue 

(State  Highway) 

SAN   MATEO 

3d    St.   and  State  Highway 

HAYWARD 

A    and    Boulevard 

LOS  GATOS 
Santa  Cruz  and  Elm  Sts. 

NAPA 
3d  St.  at  Bridge 

SUNNYVALE 
San  Jose  and   Mt.   View-Saratogo    Rd. 


vicinity  ot  San  Francisco, 
Greases: 

SAN  JOSE 
The  Alameda  and  Stockton  Ave. 
11th  St.  and  Santa  Clara  Ave. 
Alameda  and   Wilson   Ave. 
1st  and   Margaret   Sts, 
S.  Market  &  W.  San  Salvador  Sts. 
Market  and  San  Carlos  Sts. 
5th  and    Santa   Clara 

FRESNO 
Broadway  and  Kern  Sts. 
Broadway  and  Stanislaus  Sts. 
A  and  Fresno  Sts. 
Broadway  St.  and  Veotura  Ave, 
Divisadero  St  and  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SACRAMENTO 
12th  and  I  Sts.        13th  and  L  Sts. 
2d  and  L  Sts.  16th  and  K  Sts. 

10th  and  O  Sts.      30th  and  P  Sts. 
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Dance  Halls  and  Regulation. 

With  every  possible  desire  to  mitigate  such  social 
evils  as  exist  in  San  Francisco  the  Argonaut  is  of 
opinion  that  regulation  may  easily  be  carried  too  far 
and  that  the  supervisors'  police  committee  did  well  to 
reject — at  least  for  a  time — the  proposed  ordinance  for 
the  further  supervision  of  dance  halls. 

There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  every- 
thing. Ample  powers  are  already  available  for  the 
suppression  of  any  impropriety  in  public  places.  We 
may  doubt  if  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  their  exten 
sion.  Recent  scandals  have  shown  us  clearly  enough 
that  the  most  extraordinary  evils  may  exist  side  by  side 
with  the  fullest  authority  to  suppress  them.  Ordi- 
nances, police  powers,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia 
of  city  government  become  wholly  ineffective  unless 
there  is  good-will  in  high  places,  and  that  is  precisely 
where  we  are  lacking. 

The  good  people  who  are  so  much  interested  in  pro- 
tecting young  girls — and  we  have  grave  doubts  if 
young  girls  can  be  protected  against  their  chief  enemy, 
which  is  themselves — might  employ  their  energies  to 
better  purpose  than  in  demanding  new  police  powers. 
Let  them  strike  at  the  root  of  all  civic  evils  by  seeing 
to  it  that  decent  men  are  elected  to  office,  from  the 
mayor  downward.  Then  all  other  things  will  follow. 
They  can  do  this  easily  if  they  try.  It  is  not  the  law, 
but  the  lawmaker  and  enforcer,  that  is  at   fault.     So 


long  as  we  fill  our  city  offices  with  weak  creatures  who 
think  of  nothing  but  votes  there  will  be  no  abatement 
of  evils,  no  matter  what  laws  we  pass.  In  fact  they 
will  increase  with  increased  powers. 

It  may  be  said  also  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
talk  of  a  wide-open  town.  The  town  is  not  wide  open 
nor  anything  like  it.  Those  who  think  that  it  is  are 
doing  no  more  than  display  their  own  inexperience. 
San  Francisco  compares  favorably  in  this  respect  with 
any  other  large  city  in  the  country  or  in  the  world. 
Sympathy  is  alienated  by  exaggeration.  And  it  may  be 
said  that  such  social  evils  as  exist  have  usually  been 
increased  by  the  unwisdom  of  the  efforts  to  suppress 
them.  , 

"Are  We  in  America?" 
The  Argonaut  has  received  the  following  letter  from 
•Mr.  L.  A.  Somers,  president  of  the  Lion's  Club  of  San 
Francisco.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is  reproduced  here 
instead  of  in  the  column  usually  devoted  to  such  pur- 
poses : 

San  Francisco,  May  9,   1921. 

To  the  Editor — Si/'..1  I  was  very  much  interested  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Argonaut  of  April  16th,  entitled 
"Are  We  in  America?" 

As  the  head  of  a  civic  club,  I  have  very  much  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  San  Francisco,  so  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
address  a  letter  to  Mayor  Rolph  with  regard  to  the  incident 
discussed  in  your  editorial  and  inclose  a  copy  of  letter  to 
Mayor  Rolph  on  this  subject. 

I  have  also  written  letters  to  Mayor  Rolph  on  the  subject 
of  the  alleged  thug  rule  of  our  city  by  criminals  who  are 
alleged  to  be  in  the  employ  of  the  labor  unions  of  this  city. 

As  a  result  of  this  correspondence  a  representative  of  the 
mayor  has  requested  us  to  meet  with  him  in  his  office  and 
discuss  these  matters  next  week. 

We  thought  it  only  fair  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  subject 
and  I  have  therefore  arranged  for  the  civic  committee  of  our 
club  to  proceed  to  the  mayor's  office  as  requested. 

We  have  been  asked  by  the  mayor's  representative  to  grant 
him  the  privilege  of  speaking  before  our  club  on  the  subject 
covered  by  the  correspondence  we  have  had  with  him,  and 
also  the  various  features  of  the  city  government  of  San  Fran- 
cisco under  the  present  administration,  which  he  stated  he 
would  like  to  discuss  in  a  broad  manner. 

We  have  advised  the  mayor's  representative  that  we  will 
accord  him  this  privilege  and  will  be  glad  to  arrange  for  his 
presence  at  one  of  our  weekly  luncheons  in  the  near  future. 

We  would  like  if  possible  to  have  you  present  on  this 
occasion  and  if  you  so  desire  we  will  allot  you  five  minutes  in 
which  to  speak  after  the  mayor's  representative  has  delivered 
his  address.  Yours  very  truly,  L.  A.  Somers, 

President. 


ENCLOSURE. 

San  Francisco,  April  29,  1921. 
Hon.  James  Rolph.  Jr.. 

Mayor.  City  of  San  Francisco, 

City  Hall,   San   Francisco,   Cal. — 
Dear  Mr.  Rolph  :     I  would  respectfully  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  an  article  in  the  Argonaut,  dated  San  Francisco,  April 
16,   1921,  entitled  "Are  We  in  America?" 

You  will  note  the  article  states  that  the  representatives  of 
the  American  Legion  were  notified  by  the  city  authorities  that 
the  presence  of  a  United  States  band  would  not  be  permitted 
in  the  City  Auditorium,  and  that  no  band  whatsoever,  except 
a  labor-union  band,  would  be  allowed  to  enter  the  doors. 

This  referred  to  the  recent  visit  of  General  Leonard  Wood 
to  our  city,  who  was  invited  to  speak  on  "Americanization" 
at  the  Auditorium. 

We  would  like  to  know  if  the  statements  made  by  the  editor 
of  the  Argonaut  are  true,  and  if  a  United  States  band  was 
denied  admittance  to  the  Auditorium,  and  also  if  it  is  true 
that  no  band  unless  it  is  a  labor-union  band  has  been  or  can 
be  permitted  to  play  in  this  Auditorium. 

Thanking  you  for  an  early  response  to  this  letter,  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly,  L.  A.  Somers, 

President. 

The  mayor,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  meet  a  spe- 
cific assertion  with  a  specific  denial,  but  he  is  willing  to 
discuss,  says  Mr.  Somers,  "the  various  features  of  the 
city  government  of  San  Francisco"  in  a  "broad  man- 
ner." The  Argonaut  will  await  with  interest,  although 
not  very  hopefully,  the  results  of  this  "broad"  discus- 
sion. 

But  there  is  another  matter  that  might  perhaps  be 
included  in  the  discussion.  In  fact  there  are  several 
other  matters,  but  the  following  may  suffice  for  the 
moment.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  meeting  was 
recently  held  in  the  Auditorium  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  in  the  Chinese  famine.  The 
promoters  of  that  meeting  thought  it  appropriate  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  a  Chinese  band,  and  indeed 
anything  more  appropriate  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
But  a  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  office  of  the  mayor 
disclosed   a  difficulty.     The  promoters  of  the  meeting 


were  officially  notified  that  they  should  secure  the  per- 
mission of  the  Musicians'  Union. 

A  visit  was  therefore  paid  to  the  Musicians'  Union 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  potentates  of 
that  organization  toward  the  presence  in  the  City  Audi- 
torium of  a  Chinese  band  as  an  aid  to  the  raising  of 
money  for  Chinese  sufferers.  The  tone  adopted  by  the 
officials  of  the  union  might  be  described  as  overbear- 
ing and  offensive,  but  this  point  need  not  be  stressed 
as  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  intention  and  interpretation. 
After  due  deliberation  the  delegates  were  informed  that 
the  presence  of  a  Chinese  band  would  be  permitted  un- 
der the  circumstances,  but  that  bands  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  of  the  Salvation  Army  mould  not  be  permitted  in 
the  City  Auditorium.  The  Argonaut  respectfully  sug- 
gests to  the  Lion's  Club  that  it  include  this  little  matter 
in  the  "broad  discussion"  that  is  pending. 

The  city  has  recently  been  paying  honor  alike  to  the 
Boy  Scouts'  organization  and  to  the  Salvation  Army. 
Whatever  may  be  said  in  general  praise  of  the  one  may 
be  said  in  general  praise  of  the  other.  The  Salvation 
Army  in  France  was  a  "fountain  and  a  shrine"  to  thou- 
sands of  our  soldiers.  Not  one  word  of  even  the  mildest 
criticism  has  ever  been  directed  against  its  war  work. 
The  Boy  Scouts'  organization  is  doing  everything  that 
it  can,  and  in  extraordinarily  intelligent  ways,  to  create 
a  good  citizenship,  to  defeat  the  innumerable  evils  that 
threaten  juvenile  life  and  to  protect  our  boys  against 
the  depravities  of  great  civilizations.  We  have  watched 
these  organizations,  we  have  cheered  them,  we  have 
aided  them,  unaware  that  the  city  authorities  first  dele- 
gate their  powers  to  a  private  association  and  that  this 
private  association  is  actually  laying  its  ban — which  be- 
comes the  ban  of  the  city  itself — upon  the  very  organiza- 
tions that  are  receiving  the  plaudits  of  our  crowded 
streets.  Are  we  willing  to  tolerate  this  shame?  Is 
San  Francisco  a  city  of  the  United  States? 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  the  matter  of  assaults 
upon  workmen  except  to  express  surprise  that  any  or- 
ganization in  the  city  should  be  unaware  of  facts  no- 
torious for  years.  The  Argonaut  office  was  visited 
recently  by  a  horribly  mutilated  man  who  bore  visible 
and  dreadful  proofs  of  the  outrages  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  in  full  light  of  day  and  in  a  crowded 
street.  That  man  carried  with  him  a  note  from  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  this  city — "Intro- 
ducing Foreman  No.  1,  who  had  his  skull  fractured  by 
strikers.  Foreman  No.  2,  in  like  condition,  was  brought 
to  us  a  few  days  ago."  Yes,  and  Foremen  No.  3  and 
No.  4  and  all  other  foremen  would  have  been  brought 
in  "in  like  condition"  but  for  the  decision  of  the  firm 
that  employed  these  men  to  find  in  Los  Angeles  the  pro- 
tection that  San  Francisco  did  not  give  to  them.  But 
there  for  the  moment  the  matter  may  rest.  Perhaps 
the  "broad  discussion"  will  be  found  broad  enough  to 
include  these  little  matters.     Or  will  it  be  too  broad? 


Peace  and  the  New  Treaties. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  confronting  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  comes  from  the  small  groups  of  narrow- 
angle  men,  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority  and  re- 
solved that  their  own  particular  prejudices  shall  find 
expression  in  the  national  policies.  Whatever  plan 
may  be  outlined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  is  obnoxious 
in  one  quarter  because  it  seems  to  be  tainted  with  the 
heresy  of  the  league  of  nations,  in  another  quarter  be- 
cause it  appears  to  endorse  the  Versailles  treaty,  and 
in  still  another  quarter  because,  worst  of  all,  it  lacks 
in  insolence  to  our  war  allies.  No  wonder  that  Mr. 
Hughes  should  keep  his  own  counsel  and  that  he  should 
refuse  to  be  bound  by  those  general  expressions  of 
opinion  made  at  a  time  when  the  exact  situation  was 
not  directly  confronting  him  and  when  he  was  neces- 
sarily without  the  perspective  that  comes  ii 
liberation  and  consultation. 

The  peace  resolution  has  now  passed  the  S 
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without  doubt  it  will  soon  pass  the  House.  But  a 
peace  resolution  is  not  a  treaty  and  it  can  not  take  the 
place  of  a  treaty.  It  is  preliminary  to  a  treaty,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  determined  whether  we  are  to 
accept  the  Versailles  treaty — or  some  modified  form 
of  it — or  whether  we  are  to  make  new  treaties  of  our 
own  with  Germany  and  Austria.  And  if  we  are  to 
follow  the  latter  course,  are  we  to  do  so  in  consultation 
with  our  war  allies  or  are  we  to  assume  that  they  do 
not  exist? 

Xow  the  Administration  has  already  made  it  clear 
that  there  is  to  be  no  policy  of  selfish  isolation.  Xot  only 
would  it  be  morally  indefensible,  but  it  would  provoke 
resentments  that  would  have  a  damaging  effect  upon 
commerce  and  international  relations  in  general.  And 
it  may  be  said  that  the  state  of  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  transpacific  world,  is  not  now  so  tranquil 
that  we  can  afford  to  create  needless  antagonisms  either 
bv  selfishness  or  by  phariseeism.  We  may  therefore 
assume  that  the  new  treaties  with  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria will  not  constitute  an  acceptance  of  the  Versailles 
treaty,  nor  will  they  be  drawn  in  contempt  of  our  war 
allies.  On  the  contrary  our  war  allies  will  be  consulted 
to  the  end  of  increasing  rather  than  diminishing  such 
amities  as  now  exist.  With  the  establishment  of  peace 
will  come  a  resumption  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
Germany  and  Austria.  We  shall  send  our  ambassadors 
to  them  and  they  will  send  their  ambassadors  to  us. 
The  negotiations  for  the  new  treaties,  while  they  will 
more  or  less  involve  the  whole  civilized  world,  will 
not  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  new  conference,  not  at 
least  in  the  sinister  sense  now-  attaching  to  that  word. 
Doubtless  they  will  be  conducted  at  Washington  and 
through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels.  There  will  be 
no  more  of  the  "four  wise  men"  farce,  no  more  of 
the  grandiose  ideals  of  which  we  see  some  of  the 
bloodv  fruits  in  Poland  and  in  half  a  dozen  other 
places,  and  that  are  likely  to  prove  an  incubus  of  hate 
for  generations  to  come.  A  business  situation  will  be 
faced  by  hard-headed  men  intent  upon  its  solution  with- 
out deference  to  fanaticisms  or  political  pieties. 

The  Administration  is  already  reaping  the  harvest  of 
its  straight  thought  and  straight  action  in  the  matter 
of  German  reparation.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the 
proposals  made  by  Germany  to  America  were  not  bona 
fide  proposals.  The  old  clumsy  and  stupid  diplomacy 
was  as  clearly  visible  as  ever.  They  were  not  intended 
to  be  helpful.  They  were  designed  to  promote  discord 
between  America  and  Europe,  to  force  America  into! 
the  position  of  a  German  champion.  They  failed  abso- 
lutely. Germany  was  told  in  plain  language  that  she 
had  incurred  the  debt  and  that  she  must  pay  it,  that  she 
should  address  herself  directly  to  her  chief  creditors. 
We  need  not  speculate  as  to  the  kind  of  answer  that 
would  have  been  made  by  the  Wilson  administration. 
Certainly  it  would  not  have  been  that  kind  cf  answer. 
There  would  have  been  an  obeisance  to  the  German 
vote  and  a  smirk  for  the  Sinn  Fein,  a  careful  calcula- 
tion of  votes  and  interests  and  influences.  Xo  doubt 
the  recent  reply  to  Germany  was  a  disappointment  to 
many,  but  it  won  the  respect  even  of  those  whom  it 
annoyed.  Straightforward  action  always  does.  So  does 
courage.  Everywhere  there  was  a  sense  of  relief  that 
at  last  there  was  a  President  who  was  not  afraid  to  do 
the  right  thing  irrespective  of  the  results  to  himself. 
And  those  who  are  not  afraid  usually  find  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 


sanities.  The  merchant  marine  can  not  go  out  of  busi- 
ness, like  the  corner  grocer)-.  Neither  can  the  rail- 
roads. They  are  compelled  to  reduce  wages  in  order 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  There  is  no  other  way.  There 
is  nowhere  the  slightest  desire  to  reduce  wages  in  order 
to  add  to  swollen  profits.  There  are  no  swollen  profits, 
indeed  there  are  no  profits  at  all,  at  least  for  the  rail- 
roads. Their  finances  are  open  and  above  board.  There 
is  no  secret  about  their  history  during  the  last  few- 
years.  They  must  either  reduce  their  wage  scale  or 
that  wage  scale  must  be  paid  by  the  public.  And  if  the 
public  is  to  pay  these  wage  scales,  why  not  all  wage 
scales  ? 

The  demand  for  the  maintenance  of  the  marine  and 
railroad  wage  scale  is  actuated  by  the  same  indiffer- 
|  ence  to  economic  law  that  prevailed  in  the  British  coal 
;  strike.    There  the  men  were  offered  the  entire  revenues 
'  from  the  mines  less  working  expenses.     The  owners 
offered  to  suspend  for  a  time  th^  whole  of  their  profits. 
;  The  men  might  have  it  all.    Btit  the  men  refused.    They 
demanded  more  than  all.    They  asked  that  their  inflated 
wages  be  paid  by  the  nation,  that  they  receive  more 
from  the  mines  than  the  mines  themselves  produced. 
The  marine  strike  means,  of  course,  general  unem- 
ployment.    Longshoremen,  clerks,  all  classes  of  labor 
must  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  hundred  in  a  quar- 
rel that  does  not  concern  them.    The  indirect  hardship? 
will   be   vastly  greater.     Ships   are   being  exposed   to ! 
heavy  harbor  charges,  as  are  also  the  shippers  whose 
freight  lies  unhandled  in  the  warehouses.     The  public 
must  pay  it  all,  and  most  of  it  must  be  paid  by  that  part  i 
of  the  public  that  can  least  afford  it.     Our  civilization 
is  certainly  not  very  much  to  boast  of  if  it  can  find  no 
remedy  for  organized  greeds,  whether  of  labor  or  of 
capital,  that  are  allowed  to  ride   roughshod   over  the 
essential  and  fundamental  needs  of  human  life. 


The  Marine  Strike. 

Admiral  Benson  stands  firm  and  the  Administration 
is  equally  firm  in  his  support.  All  Washington  con- 
ferences have  been  broken  off,  and  indeed  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  continued.  The  shipping 
industry  of  the  count-.-  con  not  be  continued  at  a  loss 
any  more  than  a  comer  grocery  can  be  continued  at  a 
loss.  The  same  laws  apply  to  both.  Either  there  must 
be  a  15  per  cent,  reduction  in  wages  or  the  country  at 
large  must  pay  those  wages.  The  same  situation  con- 
fronts the  railroads  and  it  must  be  met  in  the  same 
way.  During  the  war,  which  was  a  national  concern, 
-<:-  nation  was  willing  to  pay  anything  to  get  its  war 
work  done.  Ordinary  eocnomic  laws  were  in  abey- 
ai.ee.  The  public  paid  wages  just  as  it  bought  Liberty- 
Bonds  and  subscribed  to  national  funds,  as  things  that 
mus  be  done  for  the  general  good  and  dene  uncom- 
planingly.  Wages  were  unjustifiably  high  even  under 
e  circumstances.  There  was  undue  submission  to 
wage   profiteer,   unnecessary  submission,  but  now 

ii  the  war  is  over  we  have  to  revert  to  the  economic 


The  League  Goes  to  War. 

Who  says  that  the  league  of  nations  is  not  function- 
ing? Proof  to  the  contrary  is  afforded  by  the  little  war 
now  being  waged  by  the  league  against  Poland,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  Poland  was  guaranteed  her 
autonomy  and  her  reconstruction  under  the  Fourteen 
Points.  It  is  said  that  John  Bunyan  on  seeing  a 
criminal  on  his  way  to  prison  exclaimed:  "There, 
but  for  the  grace  of  God,  goes  John  Bunvan." 
Similarly  we  may  say  as  we  watch  the  war  of  the 
league  of  nations  against  Poland,  "There,  but  for  the 
grace  of  God,  goes  the  United  States." 

Poland  refuses  to  accept  the  results  of  the  ballot 
awarding  portions  of  Silesia  to  Germany.  Why  should 
she  accept  them?  Which  of  us  would  accept  the  results 
of  a  ballot  awarding  our  own  property  to  some  one 
else?  In  what  way  can  the  rights  of  ownership  be  de- 
termined by  a  vote?  Who  shall  blame  the  Poles  for 
objecting  to  be  tortured  by  the  sight  of  an  autonomy 
held  just  beyond  their  reach  and  snatched  from  them 
at  the  moment  of  realization? 

But  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  anew  the  Polish  situa- 
tion. It  has  already  been  discussed  ad  nauseam.  It  is 
enough  to  note  the  fact  that  the  league  of  nations  is 
waging  its  first  war  and  to  the  end  of  forcing  a  Polish 
population  to  accept  a  German  government,  a  war  that 
— so  we  are  told — may  easily  spread  throughout  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

The  original  mistake  consisted,  of  course,  in  the 
effort  to  graft  the  mechanism  of  peace  upon  the  mech- 
anism of  war.  The  armistice  should  have  been  fol- 
lowed instantly  by  a  general  allotment  of  frontiers,  and 
with  all  the  strength  of  the  Allied  armies  to  enforce  it. 
It  would  have  needed  no  enforcement.  Rectifications, 
if  necessary,  could  have  been  made  subsequently.  Xot 
one  of  the  problems  that  must  inevitably  be  faced 
seems  even  to  have  been  considered.  Everything  had 
to  be  approached  as  though  for  the  first  time,  and  then 
everything  had  to  be  handled  as  though  the  election  of 
a  board  of  supervisors  were  the  ideal  type  and  model 
that  must  be  followed.  As  a  result  a  score  of  discon- 
tents, ambitions,  and  greeds  were  allowed  to  come  to  a 
head  and  to  organize  themselves  into  resistances.  And 
now  it  seems  we  have  an  entirely  new  war,  and  a  par- 
ticularly hateful  one,  a  war  waged  by  that  very  league 
of  nations  that  was  supposed  to  carry  the  olive  branch 
to  the  afflicted  nations  of  the  world. 


the  nation  would  furnish  the  strongest  support  to  the 
radical  cause,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  if  we 
may  accept  the  figures  furnished  by  Sunset.  The 
lowest  Socialist  vote  comes  from  Delaware,  with  1.2 
per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  cast.  The  Socialist  vote  for 
Massachusetts  was  3.3  per  cent.,  for  Pennsylvania  4.8, 
for  Xew  Vork  7.5,  for  California  7.5.  while  Washington 
comes  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  a  Socialist  vote  of 
28  per  cent. 

These  are  curious  figures  and  hardly  consonant  with 
the  general  idea  that  radicalism  is  bred  from  conges- 
tion, arduous  conditions,  and  slum  life.  The  West  is 
peculiarly  favored  in  all  these  respects.  The  reformer 
here  has  had  carte  blanche  and  he  has  used  it  relent- 
lessly. Even-  wild  project,  such  as  the  recall  and  the 
referendum,  has  been  adopted.  Xo  other  credential 
than  a  label  of  that  much-abused  word,  democracy,  has 
been  asked  cf  anything.  But  it  has  been  unavailing  to 
still  the  demands  of  the  Red.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have 
waxed  fat  on  a  diet  that  should  have  proved  emaciating. 
That  28  per  cent,  of  the  Washington  vote  should  be 
given  to  Mr.  Debs  as  against  only  4.8  in  Pennsylvania 
is  portentous.  Let  us  hope  that  Washington  will  re- 
cover her  equilibrium  in  due  course. 

But  there  may  be  a  quite  reasonable  solution.  The 
Red  element  to  a  large  extent  is  migratory,  and  like  all 
migratory  elements  it  moves* westward.  Reaching  the 
Pacific  Coast,  it  can  move  no  further  without  getting 
wet,  a  procedure  alike  distasteful  and  prohibitory.  This 
would  naturally  lead  to  a  certain  accumulation  that 
would  speedily  show  itself  in  the  ballot-box. 

The  Socialist  vote  for  the  whole  of  the  United  State* 
is  inconsiderable.  It  was  only  4.6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
at  the  recent  presidential  election,  and  this  in  spite  of 
not  unreasonable  prognostications  that  the  discontents 
engendered  by  the  war  and  still  more  by  the  peace 
would  take  this  form.  Evidently  there  is  a  saving  con- 
servatism among  our  people  that  may  not  always  find 
expression  in  speech,  but  that  usually  comes  to  the 
rescue  in  the  more  serious  matter  of  the  presidential 
ballot-box.  For,  after  all,  it  takes  some  hardihood — 
impudence  might  be  the  better  word — to  avow  a  desire 
that  Eugene  Debs  shall  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  . 

Editorial  Notes. 
Vivid  quotations  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  seem  to  be  popu- 
lar just  at  present,  and  so  the  Argonaut  may  remind 
its  readers  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  utterance  after  President 
Wilson's  first  note  to  Prince  Max  of  Baden :  "The 
world  would  be  better  off  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
fearless  lives  and  many  billions  of  dollars  of  treasure 
if  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  willing  to  supplement  his  own 
self-sufficient  ignorance  by  the  counsel  of  those  who 
would  gladly  have  counseled  him  wisely,  but  who  would 
not  creep  into  his  presence  as  slaves."  These  words 
acquire  a  new  significance  at  a  time  when  the  league 
of  nations  is  beginning  a  new-  war  upon  Poland. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
tells  us  that  one  person  out  of  every  159  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  country  was  on  the  government  pay- 
roll on  July  31st  of  last  year.  One  wonders  what  they 
were  all  doing  or  were  supposed  to  be  doing.  But  the 
situation  is  more  accurately  represented  by  another 
fact  from  the  same  source.  Taking  only  those  actually 
engaged  in  gainful  occupation,  we  find  that  one  in  every 
sixty-eight  was  a  government  worker.  There  were 
then  691,116  persons  iu  the  government  service. 


The  Red  Vote. 

An  examination  of  the  Red  vote  cast  in  the  recent 

presidential    election   discloses    some    significant   facts. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  great  industrial  centres  of 


Germany  accepts  the  terms  of  the  ultimatum  and  at 
once  the  German  mark  shows  an  upward  tendency. 
Germany  might  leam  much  from  that  fact  The  whole 
world  knew  that  she  could  pay  the  terms  asked  of  her. 
She  gained  nothing  by  her  pleas  of  poverty  and  in- 
ability. If  she  will  only  learn  from  experience  she  can 
recover  her  commercial  position.  But  will  she  learn? 
Will  she  now  pursue  legitimate  aims  in  legitimate 
ways?  Can  she  purge  herself  of  doing  subtle  things 
by  underhand  means,  of  her  practice  of  breeding  dis- 
cords, of  her  old  conviction  that  all  men  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  do  base  things  for  profit?  She  has  pursued 
devious  ways  ever  since  the  armistice  and  she  has  done 
some  despicable  things.  Force  of  habit,  perhaps.  But 
it  is  a  habit  that  must  be  discarded.  If  she  will  now 
emerge  into  the  light  of  common  international  honesty- 
all  will  vet  be  weli  with  her.    If  not.  not. 


Diamonds  in  their  natural  state  are  usually  of  a  dull 
lead  color. 


May  14,  1921. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Prohibition. 

Boston-,  Mass.,  April  20,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Will  you  kindly  grant  me  space  in 
the  Argonaut  to  suggest  to  your  many  readers  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  Volstead  Act  that  right  now  is  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  do  something  worth  while?  i.  e.,  write  a 
note  of  encouragement  to  Representative  John  P.  Hill  of  Balti- 
more,   Maryland. 

Mr.  Hill  is  a  Republican  and  was  elected  to  Congress  last 
fall.  Some  of  your  readers  may  not  know  that  he  has  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Volstead  Act,  and  ac- 
cording to  press  reports  the  bill  if  passed  will  not  bring  back 
the  saloon,  but  would  allow  each  state  to  have  beer  and  light 
wines  if  the  people  so  voted.  In  other  words  this  bill  would 
give  every  one  the  much-sought-for  opportunity  to  express  his 
or  her  opinion. 

It  is  sad,  but  very  true,  that  many  of  our  otherwise  good 
citizens  have  the  habit  of  not  taking  active  interest  in  legis- 
lative affairs.  That's  why  we  have  prohibition.  Why  not 
recall  and  put  into  action  at  least  enough  of  the  patriotism  of 
our  forefathers  to  make  Representative  Hill's  worthy  bill  a 
complete  success?  To  bring  this  about  it  is  necessary  for  us 
all  to  act  at  once.  A  few  lines  will  suffice.  You  may  be  sure 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  its  allies  have  already  written 
thousands  of  letters  to  Mr.  Volstead  purporting  to  show 
that  the  country  likes  prohibition  and  his  outrageous  and 
impossible  enforcement  law,  and  I  do  not  doubt  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  claim  that  beer  and  wines  are  not  desirable  even  as 
medicine,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  hectic  propaganda. 

Address  your  letter  to  Congressman  John  Philip  Hill,  House 
of   Representatives,   Washington,    D.    C. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  straighten  out  the  present  diabolical  state 
of  affairs.  In  the  name  of  real  Americanism  and  common 
sense,  do  it  NOW!  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  B.  Richardson. 


thereby  making  it  a  law,  the  ultimate  fate  oi  Laurel  Hill 
rests  with  the  lot-owners.  It  is  a  permissive  bill,  granting  to 
the  cemetery  corporation  "by  resolution  of  its  board  of  di- 
rectors .  .  .  when  ratified  and  approved  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  lot-otvners,"  a  right  to  declare  for  the  abandonment  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  such  cemetery,  and  for  the  removal  of 
the  human  remains.  It  is  for  the  lot-owners  to  say  what  shall 
be  done  with  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  their  own  beautiful 
garden  of  fifty-seven  acres. 


REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT. 


Who  Invented  Moving  Pictures? 

London,  May  7. — W.  Friese  Greene,  the  inventor  of  motion 
pictures,  died  suddenly  in  London  Thursday  night,  after  de- 
livering a  speech  at  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  film  indus- 
try. It  is  stated  that  it  was  demonstrated  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  when  investigating  a  motion- 
picture  case  some  years  ago,  that  Greene  was  undoubtedly  the 
inventor  of  the  motion-picture  camera,  the  court  having  heard 
Greene's  evidence  and  examined  his  documents. 

Greene,  who  was  born  in  1855,  invented  a  motion-picture 
camera  in  1889,  the  pictures  being  taken  first  on  glass  plates 
and  then  on  sensitized  paper.  Later  he  manufactured  the 
first  celluloid  film  with  perforated  edges.  All  this  time  he 
received  no  recognition.  In  fact  his  prophecies  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  future  development  of  his  invention  were 
received  with  incredulity. — Los  Angeles  Times. 


Pasadena,  May  8,   1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  think  there  is  some  mistake  about 
this,  which  I  find  in  today's  Los  Angeles  Times.  The  inventor 
of  motion-picture  photography — so  far  as  I  know  anything 
about  it — was  a  Mr.  Muybridge  of  San  Francisco,  a  famous 
photographer  of  the  last  century- 

In  the  early  70s  I  was  one  of  the  owners  and  the  reporter 
of  the  Napa  Register,  and  in  that  capacity  reported  a  cele- 
brated trial  that  occurred  at  Napa  that  was  the  means  of 
making  me  know  a  good  deal  about  Muybridge  that  I  prob- 
ably would  never  otherwise  have  known. 

He  killed  a  man  in  a  very  just  cause,  and  was  tried  for  it 
in  the  most  exciting  criminal  trial  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
result  was  an  acquittal  amidst  the  cheers  of  a  crowded  court- 
room. He  was  defended  by  Hon.  William  Wirt  Pendegast, 
the  famous  orator  of  that  period,  who  made  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  efforts. 

Muybridge  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  photographer,  and  prob- 
ably the  most  advanced  and  skilful  one  of  his  age.  He  had 
a  fad,  or  genius,  for  photographing  objects  in  motion,  and 
applied  this  particularly  to  the  movements  of  horses,  in 
trotting,  jumping,  etc.  This  photographing  of  trotting  horse? 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  late  Hon.  Leland  Stanford,  who 
was  a  lover  of  horses  and  kept  many  fine  ones  that  he  paid 
great   attention   to. 

Senator  Stanford  was,  of  course,  deeply  interested  in  Mr. 
Muybridge's  work  and  it  was  stated  backed  him  up  liberally 
with  money  for  his  experiments.  It  may  be  that  somebody 
else  afterwards  patented  a  camera,  but  Muybridge  certainlv 
photographed  the  motions  of  horses  about  fifteen  years  before 
the  period  stated  for  the  patent.  Charles  A.  Gardner. 


The  Cemeteries. 

San  Francisco,  May  10,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  You  have  immeasurably  gratified 
many  sons  and  daughters  of  San  Francisco  pioneers  by  your 
vigorous  protest  against  the  removal   of  the  cemeteries. 

The  controversy  is  by  no  means  yet  ended.  For  your  in- 
formation, and  for  your  files,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  Assembly 
Bill  No.  553  (the  San  Francisco  cemeteries  bill),  which  passed 
both  house  and  senate,  and  concerning  which  bill  Governor 
Stephens  granted  a  hearing  on  May  10th  before  affixing  his 
signature. 

Although  the  newspapers  have  printed  very  little  about  the 
matter,  few  measures  have  caused  more  intense  bitterness 
and  controversy  among  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco. 

In  fact  so  little  has  been  printed  that  I  thought  you  would 
be  interested  in  the  enclosed  facts,  giving  furhter  information 
to  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  C.  Hart. 


The  four  San  Francisco  cemeteries  are  each  on  an  entirely 
different  basis  from  the  others. 

Masonic  Cemetery  for  a  long  time  has  been  quite  neglected. 
Many  bodies  have  been  removed  and  a  majority  of  the  lots 
have  been  bought  up  by  one  party.  Thus  if  Assembly  Bill 
No.  553  becomes  a  law  notice  for  two  months  may  be  pub- 
lished, and  ten  months  thereafter  all  the  remaining  bodies 
may  be  removed  and  the  cemetery  real  estate  may  be  placed 
on  the  market. 

In  Calvary  Cemetery  matters  are  quite  different.  The 
Catholic  cemeteries  grant  only  leaseholds  to  lot-owners.  Some 
of  these  leases  were  made  for  ninety-nine  years.  Therefore 
the  removal  of  the  human  remains  will  take  place  much  mora 
slowly.  The  Catholic  church  does  not  sell  its  lands.  There- 
fore it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Calvary  Cemetery  site,  which 
stands  in  the  name  of  the  Archbishop,  will  eventually  be  built 
upon — a  cathedral,  a  school,  or  some  permanent  improvement. 
It  is  not  probable  that  streets  will  ever  be  opened  through 
this  plot. 

In  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  there  are  many  lot-owners  who 
claim  the  ownership  of  their  lots  in  fee  (some  have  McEnerny 
titles),  and  any  effort  to  dispossess  them  will  result  in  liti- 
gation doubtless  extending  over  many  years.  Many  of  them 
desire  eventually  to  have  Laurel  Hill  parked,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  stately  monuments  of  the  pioneers  mark  their 
resting-place.  They  should  never  be  disturbed.  There  lie  the 
bodies  of  the  builders  of  this  city. 

Whether  or  not  Governor  Stephens  signs  Assembly  Bill  553, 


A  Legal  View. 

Berkeley,  May  8,  1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  governor  of  California  says  that 
he  signed  the  act  enforcing  the  Volstead  law  because  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  the  congressional  act 
to  be  a  constitutional  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution.  Does  the  governor  under- 
stand the  striking  parallel  between  the  history  of  the  public 
domain  and  that  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  ? 

Upon  declaration  of  independence  from  England,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey  claimed  an  interest 
in  the  Western  wilderness  which  extended  to  the  Mississippi ; 
and  declared  that  this  territory,  if  acquired  as  result  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  should  be  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  This  wilderness  was  within  the  charter  boundaries 
of  such  states  as  had  charter  bonds,  extending  to  the  South 
Sea.  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  asserted  that  they  held  by  legal  charters  the  same 
title  by  which  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
claimed  the  eminent  domain  within  their  charter  limits. 

This  land  contest  was  so  evenly  balanced  that  neither  side 
prevailed.  Under  strong  pressure  by  Maryland,  that  its  in- 
terest in  the  Western  lands  be  acknowledged,  Congress  re- 
solved on  November  23,  1776:  "That  by  anything  heretofore 
done  it  is  not  intended  to  prejudice  or  strengthen  the  right 
or  claim  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  to  any  lands 
in  America." 

Congress,  unable  to  secure  undisputed  title  to  the  Western 
lands,  proposed  that  if  the  states  would  grant  their  claims  to 
the  Federal  government  the  territory  would  be  disposed  of  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States  and  be  formed  into 
distinct  republican  states,  which  would  become  members  of 
the  Federal  Union  and  have  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty, 
freedom,  and  independence  as  the  other  states  ;  and  that  the 
lands  would  be  granted  or  settled  under  regulations  of  Con- 
gress. Virginia  and  Massachusetts  conveyed  the  Northwest 
on   these  terms. 

When  the  Federal  Constitution  was  drafted  the  only  legal 
action  which  the  convention  could  take  was  to  acknowledge 
the  contract  which  the  Federal  government  had  obtained  on 
request  and  enforce  the  trust  that  new  and  equal  states  be 
erected.  Accordingly,  the  following  paragraph  was  inserted 
in  the  Constitution  :  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States" ;  (b)  "and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  particular  state." 

The  long,  bitter  contest  regarding  the  Western  lands  con- 
tinued in  Congress  and  in  the  constitutional  convention.  Nei- 
ther side  prevailed.  Phrase  (b)  is  reaffirmation  of  the  con- 
gressional resolution  of  November  23,  1776,  and  is  a  specific 
constitutional  declaration  that  the  struggle  had  ended  in  a 
draw;  and  that  the  Federal  government  was  forced  to  resort 
to  contracts  to  obtain  and  to  maintain  title  to  the  Western 
lands. 

The  remainder  of  the  paragraph  (a)  is  legally  a  statement 
of  the  contract  which  the  United  States  had  entered  into.  But 
the  words  "territory  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States"  fraudulently  converts  this  trust  fund  and  mingles 
the  Western  lands  with  the  things  which  the  Federal  govern 
ment  really  owned. 

In  interpreting  the  National  Constitution  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  declared:  That  it  was  established  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  This  declaration,  coupled  with  denial 
that  states  were  parties  to  adopting  the  National  Constitution, 
placed  in  the  nation  unqualified  power  to  determine  its  own 
rights  and  powers.  States  were  stripped  of  all  legal  recourse 
and  were  required  to  exercise  only  such  powers  as  they  were 
not  deprived  of  by  the  nation. 

This  court,  in  determining  the  brief  constitutional  para- 
graph relating  to  public  lands,  selected  the  fraudulent  words 
"territory  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States" 
and  made  this  fraud  the  sole  foundation  of  numerous  opinions 
that  the  Federal  government  is  owner  of  the  public  lands ; 
with  original  power  to  prevent  formation  of  any  new  states 
whatever :  with  power  to  expel  states  from  a  large  fraction 
of  their  legal  areas  :  and  with  power  to  erect  within  the  con- 
quered state  territories  a  form  of  government,  designed  to  be 
permanent,  that  has  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution  of  tfie 
nation  or  of  any  state. 

The  infamous  power  act  of  the  last  Congress  demands : 
That  California,  now  quickening  in  the  morning  splendor  of 
its  destiny,  shall  pass  under  the  national  yoke,  together  with 
lesser  political  state  subdivisions  and  service  corporations  ope- 
rating by  permission  of  the  state;  shall  surrender  to  the  nation 
municipal  powers,  which  the  state  alone  has  constitutional 
power  to  exercise  within  its  legal  area :  shall  renounce  its 
legal  title  and  eminent  domain  to  the  public  lands;  and  trans- 
fer to  the  nation  control  of  its  water  and  its  power,  which  the 
state  has  the  same  right  to  control  as  England  has  within  that 
empire. 

So  with  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution :  Congress  submitted  to  the  state  legislatures  this  pro- 
hibition amendment,  which  declared  specifically  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  the  several  states  should  have  concur- 
rent power  to  enforce  it.  This  is  the  only  measure  that  the 
state  legislatures  ever  have  considered  or  adopted.  It  derives 
its  sanction  solely  from  approval  of  such  state  legislatures. 
It  gave  the  Federal  government  control  of  the  great  field  of 
extra-state  commerce  and  left  to  states  enforcement  of  pro- 
hibition within  their  legal  areas,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Tenth 
Amendment. 

But  on  approval  by  the  legal  number  of  states  Congress, 
without  waiting  to  learn  the  intentions  of  states,  immediately 
passed  the  drastic  Volstead  law  and  voted  millions  to  enforce 
it.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  created  a  conflict  be- 
tween states  and  the  nation  by  refusing  to  limit  the  Federal 
government  to  extra-state  commerce ;  and  then  made  this 
conflict  of  its  own  creation  the  basis  for  canceling  the  pro- 
vision for  concurrent  power.  It  declared  that  the  states  had 
no  prohibition  powers  which  the  nation  was  compelled  to  re- 
spect, and  could  exercise  only  such  powers  as  the  Federal 
government  had  not  seen  fit  to  enforce.  Under  this  infamous 
judicial  legislation  people  are  being  stripped  of  their  prop- 
erty and  are  subjected  to  search,  arrest,  fines,  and  imprison- 
ment.    All  without  warrant  of  law.  Yours  truly, 

George  Edwards. 


The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  article  on  "What 
Is  the  Matter  with  Representative  Government?"  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  George  H.  Sabine  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  is  that  it  is  misnamed.  For  there  is  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  representative  government  except 
that  it  has  been  abolished.  The  system  of  representa- 
tive government  designed  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic 
has  gradually  been  overthrown  in  favor  of  another  sys- 
tem that  we  like  to  describe  as  democracy.  The  former 
works  through  elected  representatives  who  act  on  their 
own  responsibility.  The  latter  works  through  elected 
delegates  who  act  precisely  as  they  are  told  to  act, 
obediently  responsive  to  every  pull  upon  the  wires. 
The  representative  must  always  be  a  man  of  capacity 
and  with  some  aptitude  for  public  affairs.  The  dele- 
gate need  hardly  be  a  human  being  at  all.  A  piece  of 
inanimate  mechanism,  if  we  had  the  ingenuity  to  devise 
one,  would  do  nearly  as  well.  He  is  no  more  than  a 
convenience  for  the  central  registration  of  the  mo- 
mentary whims  and  prejudices  of  the  electorate,  or  for 
that  part  of  the  electorate  that  can  get  itself  organized 
and  vocative. 

The  resulting  decline  in  the  dignity  of  legislatures 
has  naturally  induced  in  the  public  mind  a  certain 
apathy  toward  all  electoral  processes.  They  do  not 
arouse  our  enthusiasms  and  they  barely  arouse  our  in- 
terest. Subconsciously,  so  to  speak,  we  know  that  they 
will  make  very  little  difference  to  anything,  and  that 
political  intelligence  will  be  nearly  powerless  against 
the  mind  of  the  mob.  Why  should  the  man  of  intelli- 
gence bestir  himself  when  he  knows  that  he  can  be,  and 
will  be,  outvoted  by  a  couple  of  garbage  collectors,  that 
by  no  possibility  can  his  own  kind  be  in  the  majority, 
and  that  the  delegates  will  be  eternally  attentive  to  the 
two  garbage  collectors  rather  than  to  the  one  wise  man, 
more  particularly  if  the  delegate  himself  is  a  sort  of 
garbage  collector,  as  he  often  is.  Even  the  matter  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  was  received  listlessly 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  some- 
what artificial  hurrahs  in  which  many  of  us  indulged. 
The  cynically-minded  man  was  apt  to  say  that  voting 
had  not  done  him  any  particular  good,  that  he  never 
expected  to  be  able  to  outvote  the  garbage  collectors, 
who  naturally  voted  for  garbage,  and  that  if  the  women 
liked  to  try  their  hand  at  it  they  were  welcome  to  do  so, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned.    Says  Mr.  Sabine : 

The  fact  is  that  as  l-epresentative  assemblies  have  become 
matters  of  course,  we  have  generally  lost  confidence  in  them 
as  organs  for  making  law.  It  is  natural  that  in  war-time  legis- 
lation should  decline  in  popular  estimation,  but  I  am  not  re- 
ferring merely  to  that.     The  change  was  going  on  long  before 


Seeds  from  the  chaulmoogra  tree  of  India,  the  oil  of 
which  forms  the  base  of  a  treatment  successfullv  used 
in  treating  leprosy,  have  been  received  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  by  the  Bureau  of  Science.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  grow  the  tree  for  this  purpose. 


the  war.  Americans  had  long  been  accustomed  to  holding 
their  legislatures  in  rather  slight  esteem,  to  thinking  that  the 
member  of  Congress  or  of  the  state  legislature  is  not  a  very 
intelligent  or  a  very  important  person.  In  fact,  one  would 
have  to  go  a  long  way  back  in  American  politics  to  reach  a 
time  when  election  to  Congress  was  an  honor  eagerly  sought 
by  men  of  ability  and  standing.  The  case  of  the  state  legis- 
latures is  much  worse.  If  anything  is  written  large  across  the 
histories  of  our  states  it  is  popular  distrust  of  the  legislature. 
Our  state  constitutions,  with  their  detailed  restrictions  upon 
legislative   power,   are   monuments  to  this   distrust. 

The  freedom  of  our  legislatures  has  been  limited  in  two 
chief  ways.  It  has  been  partly  lost  through  the  assumption  of 
legislative  functions  directly  by  the  people,  but  still  more  has 
it  been  hampered  by  the  ascendancy  of  executive  officers,  who 
have  had  to  assume  more  and  more  responsibility  for  getting 
laws   framed   and  passed. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  now  how  our  vaunted 
democracy  defeats  its  own  ends.  Vainly  imagining 
that  we  are  extending  the  powers  of  the  people,  we 
find  that  we  have  actually  been  diminishing  them.  The 
first  step  is  to  reduce  the  legislature  to  a  state  of 
noxious  incapacity  in  order  that  it  may  be  "responsive 
to  the  popular  will."  The  second  step  is  to  recognize 
the  incapacity  and  to  look  for  a  remedy.  Then  we  find 
the  remedy  in  an  autocratic  governor  or  President. 
When  we  really  want  something  done,  says  Mr.  Sabine, 
we  like  to  see  the  President  "put  it  through,"  and  the 
more  autocratically  he  does  it  the  more  we  like  it,  so 
long  as  he  has  the  trick  of  popular  appeal.  The  Presi- 
dent, paradoxically  enough,  continues  Mr.  Sabine,  "has 
become  the  people's  agent  for  keeping  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives up  to  their  job.  Our  most  successful  gov- 
ernors in  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  men  who 
could  deal  with  state  legislatures  in  the  same  fashion." 
This  is  literally  true,  with  the  one  exception  that  MrT~ 
Sabine  should  use  the  word  delegates  instead  of  the 
word  representatives.  The  legislature  is  generally 
recognized  as  a  sort  of  public  enemy,  or  at  least  as  a 
dangerous  nuisance.  We  try  to  abate  the  nuisance  by 
electing  a  governor. who  can  be  trusted  to  bullv  and 
browbeat  the  legislature,  to  veto  its  ridiculous  bills,  and 
to  herd  it  along  the  path  of  sanity. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  have  tried  to  abate 
the  nuisance  of  the  legislature.  One  of  them  we  have 
already  glanced  at,  the  choice  of  an  undemocratic  gov- 
ernor who  can  be  trusted  to  coerce  the  legislature.  The 
other  way  is  sketched  for  us  by  Mr.  Sabine : 

It  was  natural  for  Americans  to  assume  that  the  democratic 
way  to  settle  a  question  was  to  leave  it  to  the  people,  and  the 
more    they    distrusted    their    representatives,    the 
tended  to  think  that  leaving  it  to  the  people  meant  1 
people  vote  on  it.     Since  they  did  not  trust  the 
pass   the   laws  they  wanted,    they   invented   wa;  ; 
legislation.     And  since  they  feared  that  the  I 
pass  laws  they  did  not  want,  they  reserved  to  tli 
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right  to  pass  upon  an  enactment  before  it  became  law.  More 
and  more  of  our  state  law  was  written  into  the  state  constitu- 
tion which  as  a  rule  could  be  amended  only  by  a  referendum. 
Thus  the  initiative  and  the  referendum  were  symptoms  ot  the 
low  opinion  which  Americans  had  of  their  state  legislatures, 
but  thev  were  also  causes  of  the  further  decay  of  those  bodies, 
for  the'  surest  way  to  make  a  place  unacceptable  to  an  able 
man  is  to  make  it  a  place  -where  little  or  nothing  can  be 
done. 

Another  evil  result  of  the  decay  of  the  legislature  is 
in  the  formation  of  extra-legal  organizations  intended 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  legislatures.  These 
are  private  associations,  and  nothing  more,  but  because 
they  are  highly  organized  they  are  able  to  exert  an 
influence  wholly  incommensurate  with  their  numbers, 
and  thus  the  principle  of  democracy  is  once  more  set 
at  defiance.  Sometimes  the  government  uses  these  or- 
ganizations and  sometimes  it  tries  to  hinder  them. 
Sometimes  the  government  is  terrorized  by  them.  It  is 
inevitable  that  such  organizations  should  be  formed. 
Their  members  have  definite  interests  which  they  think 
should  be  protected.  But  the  legislative  delegate  has 
no  time  for  minorities  unless  they  are  insistent  and 
coercive.  The  delegate  thinks  of  nothing  but  votes  and 
minorities.  The  most  important  measures  appeal  to 
him  in  vain  unless  they  are  sustained  by  electoral  prom- 
ises or  threats: 

This  extra-legal  influence  upon  law-making,  though  it 
doubtless  always  existed  in  some  degree,  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  paradoxes  of  representative  government.  We  solemnly 
elect  our  representatives  and  send  them  to  the  state  or  na- 
tional capital  to  make  our  laws.  But  when  we  want  some- 
thing, or  believe  that  something  needs  doing,  we  show  little 
confidence  that  our  representative  will  know  about  it  or  give 
his  help  if  he  knows.  We  forthwith  begin  to  devise  ways  of 
convincing  him  that  we  want  it  and  of  putting  pressure  upon 
him  to  help  us  get  it.  What  we  actually  rely  on  is  the  extra- 
legal, voluntary  association  which  we  feel  can  really  be  trusted 
to  look  after  our  interests.  The  merchant  or  manufacturer 
looks  to  his  chamber  of  commerce  or  his  employers'  associa- 
tion to  secure  the  legislation  he  needs  or  to  prevent  the  legis- 
lation he  fears.  Even  the  citizen  who  wants  nothing  more 
from  the  legislature  than  an  adequate  provision  for  the  public 
schools  finds  that  he  must  work  through  associations  organ- 
ized to  bring  political  pressure  to  bear  upon  state  officials.  We 
are  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  kept  a  dog,  but  had  to  do 
his  own  barking. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  pretend  that  these  organizations  are 
not  a  part  of  the  government.  They  are.  Indeed  we 
have  sometimes  had  reason  to  suspect  that  they  are  the 
larger  part  of  the  government.  Representing  ex- 
clusively a  particular  class  or  caste,  they  have  very  little 
public  spirit.  The  raison  d'etre  of  their  existence  is  the 
attainment  of  some  restricted  end  that  may  or  may  not 
be  at  the  cost  of  the  bulk  of  the  community.  But  they 
are  powerful  through  their  organization.  Their  in- 
fluence is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  sum  of  their 
parts.  They  can  often  impose  their  will  upon  the  legis- 
lature, which  is  thus  still  further  degraded,  which  still 
more  loses  whatever  of  democracy  it  ever  possessed: 

When  an  organization  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  power  it 
is  really  a  pretense  to  go  on  treating  it  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
private  and  more  or  less  casual  association.  Already  there 
exist  associations  both  of  labor  and  capital  able  to  exercise  a 
power  of  life  or  death  over  the  industries  upon  which  the 
community  has  to  live.  Though  nominally  voluntary,  they 
exert  a  control  over  their  members  which  is  sometimes  more 
binding  than  law  itself.  In  fact  they  have  at  their  command 
much  of  the  psychological  apparatus  that  goes  to  the  making 
of  law.  In  a  word  they  are  institutions,  or  at  least  they  are 
clearly  on  the  road  to  becoming  institutions,  though  they  lack 
recognition.  In  one  way  or  another,  government  must  take 
account  of  these  vast  organizations ;  it  must  utilize  them  as 
responsible  agencies  in  the  public  control  over  the  vital  organs 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  Sabine  does  not  discuss  the  remedies,  or  only  to 
a  very  partial  degree.  But  he  tells  us,  somewhat  su- 
perfluously, that  remedies  must  be  found.  Representa- 
tive government,  he  says,  as  it  now  exists,  "is  very  far 
from  being  an  unequivocal  success."  It  has  "grievously 
disappointed  the  hopes  which  liberals  built  upon  it."  It 
is  no  small  matter  that  there  should  be  apathy  toward 
the  mechanism  of  government.  It  is  the  negation  of 
that  "eternal  vigilance"  upon  which  liberty  rests.  As 
a  result  of  apathy  we  have  already  seen  well-nigh  the 
whole  fabric  of  free  government  disappear  like  the  drop 
scene  of  a  theatre.  We  are  now  engaged  in  replacing 
it,  and  we  have  largely  succeeded.  But  it  might  be 
well  for  us  to  remember  the  wise  warning  of  Mr. 
Hughes  that  in  the  event  of  another  war  the  fabric  of 
free  government  would  again  disappear,  and  in  that 
event  it  would  not  be  likely  to  reappear. 

Sidney  Coryn\ 

San  Francisco,  Mav  11.  1921. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Bones  of  what  scientists  say  is  the  widest-faced  ani- 
mal known,  found  recently  seventy  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  Darling  Down's  region  of  Queensland,  have 
been  assembled  by  the  curator  of  the  Queensland  mu- 
seum. The  animal  has  been  described  as  being  a  type 
never  discovered  before.  The  bones  were  found  by 
workmen  sinking  a  well  at  Brigalow  and  were  broken 
into  scores  of  pieces  before  being  brought  to  the  sur- 
face. They  were  sent  to  the  museum,  where  the  curator 
succeeded  in  reconstructing  the  skull.  It  was  found 
the  skull  is  about  two  feet  in  length  and  about  twenty- 
six  inches  in  width.  The  newly  discovered  remains  are 
those  of  an  animal  belonging  to  the  group  of  fossil 
marsupials  known  as  Nototheriums.  it  is  thought. 
Scieuists  believe  that  ages  ago  huge  animals  roamed 
the   Darling  Downs,   for  several  years  ago  the  yard- 

•  skull  of  a  giant  diprotodon  was  found  there, 
her,  in  the  same  region,  there  was  unearthed  the 
us  Talgai  skull,  believed  by  many  to  be  one  of  the 
nig"  links  between  man  and  the  ape. 


William  Willoughby,  twelve-year-old  lad  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  won  notice  as  a  sculptor.  Display  of 
several  of  his  models  recently  attracted  attention  at  a 
"hobby  show"  in  the  national  capital. 

Baroness  de  Grandcourt  is  going  to  resume  her  stage 
name  of  Patricia  O'Connor  and  go  into  pictures.  Her 
husband.  Baron  Grivat  de  Grandcourt,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  British  general,  E.  C.  Caldwell,  with  the  army 
of  occupation  in  Germany. 

Miss  Katherine  Butterfield,  seventeen-year-old  school 
girl  of  Weiser,  Idaho,  was  winner  in  a  nation-wide  essay 
contest  on  good  roads,  in  which  225,000  youths  partici- 
pated. The  prize,  a  $5000  university  scholarship,  was 
presented  to  her  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Clarice  M.  Baright,  attorney-at-law,  puts  forth  the 
claim  that  she  is  the  first  woman  ever  appointed  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  a  lunacy  commission  in  New  York 
State,  although  the  distinction  in  some  newspaper 
articles  has  been  accredited  to  another. 

That  strange  Pianist  of  the  Future,  as  he  calls  him- 
self, Leo  Ornstein,  has  had  fights  with  his  audiences. 
In  Paris  a  girl  struck  him  after  a  concert,  in  London 
they  threw  things  at  him.  He  was  delighted,  for  his 
theory  is  to  move  listeners  to  a  fire  of  delight  or  a  fury 
of  dislike — no  natural,  middle  ground  for  Leo.  Young 
Ornstein  walks  in  the  wake  of  that  other  great  futurist 
in  music,  Igor  Stravinsky  of  Russia.  The  introduction 
of  Stravinsky  to  Paris  w-as  made  through  Pierre  Mon- 
teux,  the  orchestral  conductor.  The  crowd  was  furious, 
crying,  yelling,  throwing  things.  Finally,  on  the  third 
day,  Stravinsky  was  chased  from  the  hall. 

Henri  Louis  Bergson  is  just  reaching  the  grand  cli- 
macteric. A  native  of  Paris,  and  of  Jewish  extraction, 
he  passed  part  of  his  boyhood  in  England,  and  is  at 
home  with  the  English  language.  From  the  outset  he 
looked  to  teaching  as  his  career,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  obtained  the  very  highest  distinction  at  the 
Higher  Normal  School  in  the  capital.  After  some 
years  as  teacher  in  the  provinces  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  in  1889  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor.  Nine  years 
later  he  became  a  professor  in  the  Higher  Normal 
School,  where  he  had  graduated,  a  post  which  he  soon 
left  to  join  the  faculty  of  the  College  de  France,  first 
as  professor  of  Greek  philosophy  and  then  as  professor 
of  modern  philosophy.  He  still  holds  this  post.  In 
1914  he  had  the  high  honor  of  being  elected  to  the 
academy. 

Henry  Ford  did  not  always  find  easy  going  on  the 
highroad  of  fortune.  Looking  back  twenty-five  years, 
one  sees  a  gaunt  figure  bending  over  an  embryo  motor- 
car and  toiling  still  with  might  and  main  to  make  it  all 
that  it  should  be.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  pri- 
mordial progenitor  of  the  small,  cheap  car  which  now 
bears  his  name  went  to  Detroit  in  1888  as  a  mechanic. 
He  got  a  good  job  as  a  stationary  engineer  in  an  Edi- 
son power  house  and  built  for  himself  a  house  largely 
with  his  own  hands.  He  had  never  had  so  much  monev 
in  all  his  life,  and  so  he  kept  on  with  his  experimenting. 
There  were  days  of  long  struggles  over  patents,  and 
finally  in  a  roomy  shed  the  business  of  making  automo- 
biles for  the  multitude  really  got  to  the  first  notch. 
The  huge  corporation  which  is  making  many  thousands 
of  automobiles  in  a  year  was  not  organized  until  1903. 
and  that  after  a  determined  fight  to  put  it  on  its  feet. 

Alfred  C.  Bedford,  the  president  of  the  board  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  can  look  back 
twenty-five  years  to  the  day  when  he  was  winning  his 
spurs  in  the  great  steeplechase  of  finance.  He  had 
learned  early  to  get  over  the  obstacles  in  the  course  of 
life.  As  a  boy  in  the  employ  of  a  wholesale  dry  goods 
house  of  the  old  school  he  grew  tired  of  humdrum 
methods  and  yearned  for  a  business  career  with  more  of 
a  future.  He  was  a  good  sweeper  of  floors  then  and 
was  learning  all  the  odds  and  ends  about  silks  and  rib- 
bons. While  seeking  a  new  mount  he  sought  the  advice 
of  a  kinsman,  who  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  Pratts  of  Astral  Oil  fame,  who  were  then  associated 
with  the  Standard  Oil.  This  brought  him  twenty-five 
years  ago  to  the  Bergen  Point  Chemical  Company,  an 
oil  refining  corporation,  of  which  he  took  charge.  He 
also  attended  to  extensive  railroad  and  financial  in- 
terests for  the  Pratts  and  through  them  was  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  the  interests  in  which  he  is  now 
a  dominant  factor. 

Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was 
born  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  fifty-five  years  ago.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts. 
Soon  after  winning  his  B.  S.  A.  degree,  he  established 
himself  on  a  big  farm  in  Adair  County,  Iowa,  as  a 
general  farmer  and  breeder  of  thoroughbred  live  stock. 
For  three  years,  beginning  in  1893,  he  was  also  pro- 
fessor of  dairying  in  Iowa  State  College.  These  ex- 
periences led  up  naturally  to  the  newspaper  career  in 
which  he  has  become  since  so  well  known,  for  he  com- 
bined his  professorship  with  the  editorship  of  the 
Creamery  Gazette  and  Farm  and  Dairy.  In  1895  he  be- 
came manager  and  associate  editor  of  Wallace's 
Farmer,  in  which  position  he  continued  until  February, 
1916,  when  he  became  editor,  shortly  afterward  acquir- 
ing control  of  the  publication.  He  is  now  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Wallace  Publishing  Company  and  of 


the  Capital  City  Printing  Plate  Company  at  Des 
Moines ;  a  director  of  the  Central  State  Bank  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  United  States 
Live  Stock  Industry  Commission,  while  he  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association 
for  fifteen  years.  He  is  also  permanent  chairman  of  the 
National  Shippers'  Conference. 

■!> 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Stanzas  from  "Queen  Yseult." 

To   the   king   came   Tristram   then. 
To   Moronde  the  evil  man, 
Treading  softly  as  he  can. 

Spake  he  loftily  in  place  : 

A  great  light  was  on  his  face : 

"Listen,    king,    of   thy    free   grace. 

"I   am  Tristram,   Roland's  son; 

By   thy   might   my  lands   were   won, 

All  my  lovers  were  undone. 

"Died  by  thee  Queen  Blancheflour, 
Mother  mine   in   bitter  hour. 
That  was  white  as  any  flower. 

"Tho'  they  died  not  well  aright, 
Yet,  for  thou  art  belted  knight, 
King  Moronde,   I   bid  thee  fight." 

A   great   laughter   laughed   they   all. 
Drinking  wine  about  the  hall, 
Standing  by  the  outer  wall. 

But  the  pale  king  leapt  apace, 
Caught  his  staff   that  lay  in   place 
And   smote   Tristram   on   the   face, 

Tristram  stood  back  paces  two, 
All  his  face  was  reddened  so, 
Round  the  deep  mark  of  the  blow. 

1-arge   and  bright  his  king's  eyes  grew; 
As  knight  Roland's  sword  he  drew, 
Fiercely  like  a  pard  he  flew, 

And  above  the  staring  eyes 
Smote   Moronde  the  king  flatwise, 
That  men  saw  the  dear  blood  rise. 

At  the  second  time  he  smote, 

All  the  carven   blade,   I  wot. 

With  the  blood  was  blurred  and  hot. 

At  the  third  stroke  that  he  gave. 
Deep  the  carven  steel  he  drave. 
Thro'   king  Moronde's  heart  it  clave. 

Well   I   ween  his  wound  was  great 
As  he   sank  across  the   seat, 
Slain   for   Blancheflour   the  sweet. 

Then   spake  Tristram,   praising  God  ; 
In  his  father's  place  he  stood, 
Wiping  clean  the  smears  of  blood. 

That  the  sword,  while  he  did  pray. 
At  the  throne's  foot  he  might  lay; 
Christ  save  all  good  knights,  I  say. 

Then   spake  all   men  in  his  praise, 
Speaking  words  of  the  old  days. 
Sweeter  words  than  sweetest  lays. 

Said  one  "to  the  dead  queen's  hair, 
And  her  brows  so  straight  and  fair; 
So  the  lips  of  Roland  were." 

For  all  praised  him  as  he  stood, 
That   such   things   none   other  could 
Than  the   son  of  kingly  blood. 

Round  he  looked  with  quiet  eyes; 
"When  ye  saw  king  Moronde  rise, 
Xone  beheld  me  on  this  wise." 

At  such  words  as  he  did  say, 
Bare  an   old  man  knelt  to  pray ; 
"Christ   be  with   us   all  today. 

"This  is  Tristram  the  good  lord  ; 
Knightly  hath  he  held  his  word. 
Warring   with  his  father's  sword," 

Then    one    brought    the    diadem, 
Clear   and   golden   like    pure   flame ; 
And  his  thanks  did  grace  to  them. 

Next  in  courteous  wise  he  bade 
That  fair  honor  should  be  made 
Of  the   dear  queen  that  was  dead. 

So  in  her  great  sorrow's  praise 
A  fair  tomb  he  bade  them  raise, 
For  a  wonder  to  the  days. 

And  between  its  roof  and  floor 
Wrote  he  two  words  and  no   more, 
Wrote  Roland  and  Blancheflour. 

— Algernon   Charles  Swinburne. 


In  Sweden  a  central  arbitration  board  has  been  cre- 
ated consisting  of  seven  persons — three  appointed  by 
the  government,  two  by  council  of  the  Employers'  As- 
sociation, and  two  by  the  Workmen's  National  Council. 
Its  object  is  to  render  its  easier  for  employers  and 
workmen  to  have  collective  agreements  interpreted, 
thus  obviating  recourse  to  strikes  and  lockouts.  De- 
cision of  the  board  is  final. 


More  than  100.000  volumes  and  thousands  of  pamph- 
lets on  the  great  war  have  been  collected  by  the  French 
government.  The  collection  of  manuscripts,  photo- 
graphs, and  war  records  is  appalling  as  to  numbers, 
and  a  building  will  be  erected  having  five  miles  of 
shelving.  Princeton  University  and  the  University  of 
California,  in  this  country,  are  especially  strong  on  war 
material. 


The    Paris    Chamber    of    Commerce    will    conduct 
courses  in  Esperanto  in  the  schools  which  it  controls. 


May  14,  1921. 
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OUR  FAMILY  AFFAIRS. 


Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  Tells  Us  About  His  Early  Life  as  Son  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


Perhaps  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  is  the  only  author  who 
has  ever  written  what  may  be  called  a  family  auto- 
biography. But  any  autobiography  emanating  from  the 
Bensons  must  necessarily  have  something  of  the  family 
characteristic.  It  was  such  a  distinguished  family.  Mr. 
Benson's  father  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
His  mother  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  kind  of  genius 
for  motherhood.  The  children  have  gravitated  to  the 
front  rank  by  their  ability,  for  certainly  they  have  not 
pushed  themselves  there. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  the  author  of  the  present  volume, 
seems  to  think  that  childhood  was  the  most  important 
period  of  his  life,  as  indeed  it  is  for  most  of  us.  And 
certainly  childhood  was  never  better  depicted  than  it  is 
here.  Mr.  Benson  seems  positively  to  revel  in  his 
reminiscences  of  nursery  and  school.  They  begin  be- 
fore he  was  five  years  of  age: 

There  was  an  evening  when,  having  had  my  bath  in  the 
nursery,  I  escaped  from  the  hands  of  my  nurse,  slippery  with 
soapy  water,  and  looked  out  of  the  nursery  window.  Then  a 
miracle  burst  upon  my  astounded  eye,  for,  though  it  was  bed- 
time, my  mother  was  in  the  act  of  putting  her  foot  on  her 
own  croquet  ball,  and  with  a  smart  stroke  sending  the  adver- 
sary into  the  limbo  of  a  flower-bed.  That  was  allowed  by  the 
rule  of  1870  or  thereabout,  and  it  gave  me  the  impression  of 
consummate  skill  and  energy.  My  mother,  you  must  under- 
stand, stood  quite  still  with  her  own  ball  in  chancery  below 
her  foot.  The  concussion  of  her  violent  mallet  sent  the  ad- 
versary into  a  flower-bed,  and  the  calceolarias  nodded.  .  .  . 
Then  Beth,  my  nurse,  caught  me,  and  rubbed  me  dry,  and  I 
went  to  bed  with  the  delicious  sense  of  my  mother's  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  marvel  of  people  still  playing  croquet  in  day- 
light when  I  had  to  go  to  bed.  I  think  that  this  occasion  was 
the  first  on  which  I  recognized  my  mother  as  having  a  per- 
sonality of  her  own. 


Mr.  Benson's  sketch  of  the  psychology  of  his  child- 
hood is  not  only  interesting,  but  valuable.  What  would 
we  not  give  to  be  able  to  recall  our  first  impressions  of 
the  world.  He  tells  us  that  people  in  those  early  days 
were  more  or  less  part  of  the  general  landscape  of  life. 
They  were  not  loved  or  feared^:  they  were  but  a  part 
of  the  general  environment,  like  the  walls  of  the 
nursery  or  trees  or  dinner  or  bed.  The  only  exception 
was  Beth,  the  old  servant,  and  she  seems  to  have  made 
what  may  be  called  the  only  human  impression : 

But,  as  by  some  superior  swiftness  of  evolution,  Beth  ceased 
to  be  landscape,  and  became  a  human  being,  wholly  to  be 
adored  and  generally  to  be  obeyed,  sooner  than  any  of  the 
family.  She  was  well  over  fifty  when  I  first  remember  her, 
and  had  by  now  almost  completed  the  nursing  of  a  second 
generation,  for  she  had  been  nursery-maid  with  Mrs.  Sidgwick, 
my  mother's  mother,  when  her  family  came  into  the  world, 
and  had  gone  to  my  mother  when  at  the  mature  age  of  nine- 
teen the  first  of  her  six  children  was  born.  Thereafter  Beth 
remained  with  my  mother  until  the  end  of  her  long  and  utterly 
beautiful  life  of  love  and  service.  Very  soon  after  she  came 
to  my  grandmother,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  gave  notice  be- 
cause she  wanted  to  go  back  from  Rugby  to  her  native  York- 
shire, and  did  not  settle  into  more  southerly  ways.  But  my 
grandmother  encouraged  her  to  think  that  she  soon  would  do 
so,  and  so  Beth,  instead  of  leaving,  stopped  on  till  the  age 
of  ninety-three,  in  an  unbroken  devotion  to  us  of  seventy-eight 
years.  That  devotion  was  returned:  we  were  all  her  children, 
and  the  darlingest  of  all  to  Beth's  big  heart  was  Hugh. 

Mr.  Benson  has  a  wise  word  to  say  about  hobbies — 
the  great  lack  in  American  life  and  veritably  the  Phi- 
losopher's Stone  that  turns  everything  to  gold: 

Never  can  I  sufficiently  admire  or  be  sufficiently  thankful 
for  the  encouragement  my  father  and  mother  both  gave  to 
these  multitudinous  hobbies,  for  hobbies,  as  they  well  knew, 
whether  literary,  artistic,  or  scientific,  are  a  priceless  panacea 
for  the  preservation  of  youth,  and  the  stimulation  of  the 
world-wonder  of  beauty.  At  this  time  we  were  all  of  us 
draughtsmen,  ornithologists,  conchologists,  geologists,  poets, 
and  literary  folk:  we  all  drew  and  wrote  and  collected  shells 
and  birds'  eggs,  and  smashed  stones  in  order  to  discover  fos- 
sils. I  claim  no  measure  of  eminence  or  even  promise  in  any 
of  us,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  under 
parental  encouragement  we  did  all  these  things  with  extreme 
zest  and  interest.  In  sports  and  games  my  father  gave  us  less 
support,  for  he  looked  on  them  only  as  a  recreation  which 
would  enable  the  mind  to  get  to  work  again,  and  as  having 
no  intrinsic  value  beyond  what  a  brisk  walk  could  have 
brought. 

Mr.  Benson  learned  at  a  very  early  age  to  love  his 
mother,  an  art  that  sometimes  is  not  acquired  at  all. 
And  when  it  is  not  acquired  it  is  almost  invariably  the 
mother's  fault,  as  well  as  her  calamity: 

My  final  remembrance  at  Lincoln  is  perhaps  the  most  vivid 
of  all,  for  the  sense  of  it  was  not  that  of  a  momentary  im- 
pression, but  of  a  growing  reality.  Every  evening  now  we 
came  down  to  my  mother's  room  and  for  half  an  hour  before 
bedtime  she  read  Dickens  aloud  to  us,  sitting  in  front  of  the 
fire.  She  liked  to  have  her  hair  stroked,  so  I  used  to  stand 
behind  her  chair,  passing  my  fingers  over  the  smooth  brown 
hair  above  her  forehead,  and  listening  to  the  story  of  the 
Kenwigses.  Her  voice  and  the  contact  of  my  fingers  on  her 
hair  wakened  in  me  the  knowledge  of  how  I  loved  her. 

We  are  told  much  of  the  private  school  that  the 
author  attended.  Sometimes  there  were  tragedies  there. 
Once  two  boys  mysteriously  disappeared  and  were  sub- 
sequently produced  at  a  school  meeting,  while  the  head- 
master explained  something  of  what  had  happened  to 
them : 

Then  Waterfield  began  to  speak  in  a  low  voice  that  grew 
gradually  louder.  He  told  us  all  to  look  at  them,  which  we 
did.  He  then  told  us  that  they  had  brought  utter  ruin  and 
disgrace  on  themselves,  that  no  public  school  would  receive 
them,  and  that  they  had  broken  their  parents'  hearts.  They 
were  not  going  to  stop  an  hour  longer  amongst  us.  for  their 
presence  was  filthy  and  contaminating.  They  were  publicly 
expelled  and  would  now  go  back  to  the  homes  on  which  they 
had  brought  disgrace. 

He  then  told  us  all  to  go  out,  and  was  left  with  those  two, 


and  I  wondered,  limp  with  terror,  whether  he  was  going  to 
kill  them,  and  what  on  earth  it  was  that  they  had  done.  And 
if  I  was  limp  then,  you  may  judge  what  was  my  condition, 
when  presently  the  school  sergeant  who  brought  summonses 
from  Waterfield  told  me  that  he  wished  to  see  me.  .  .  .  In- 
deed that  imaginative  habit  which  had  made  up  so  many 
glorious  adventures  for  myself  on  slender  grounds  was  a  poor 
friend  at  that  moment,  for  as  I  went  to  the  study  it  vividly 
suggested  to  me  that  I,  too,  for  some  unintelligible  reason, 
would  be  despatched  to  Cornwall,  a  ruined  and  disgraced  boy. 

I  tapped  at  the  door,  tapped  again  without  receiving  any 
answer  and  entered.  Waterfield  was  sitting  at  his  table  and 
he  was  crying.  He  indicated  to  me  that  I  was  to  sit  down, 
which  I  did.  Then  he  blew  his  nose  with  an  awful  explosion 
of  sound,  and  came  with  his  rocking  walk  across  to  the 
chimney-piece. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,"  he  said.  "Do  you  under- 
stand why  those  two  boys  were  sent  away  ?" 

"No,    sir,"   said   I. 

His  voice  choked  for  a  moment. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  he  said.  "Thank  God  for  that. 
You  may  go." 

The  author  himself  was  by  no  means  exempt  from 
boyish  troubles.  On  one  occasion  he  was  involved  in 
some  act  of  school  criminality  not  unconnected  with  a 
midnight  feast  and  its  resulting  gastric  disturbances. 
A  report  of  this  was  duly  made  to  the  culprit's  father : 

My  father  was  sitting  in  his  study  with  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand.  I  think  he  gave  it  me  to  read  ;  in  any  case,  Mr.  Edgar 
had  been  sufficiently  explicit,  and  in  all  my  life  I  have  never 
been  so  benumbed  with  fear.  .  .  .  Had  I  committed  the  most 
heinous  of  moral  crimes  my  father  could  not  have  made  a 
blacker  summing-up.  He  said  that  he  would  not  see  me  among 
the  rest  of  his  children.  I  was  to  have  my  meals  alone  and 
disgraced  upstairs,  and  to  take  no  part  in  their  games  or  in 
their  society,  and  away  I  went  battered  and  yet  inwardly  re- 
belling against  this  appalling  sentence.  Then  I  think  my 
mother  or  Nellie  must  have  pleaded,  for  I  was  allowed  to  go 
out  for  a  walk  with  Nellie  alone  that  afternoon,  but  was 
segregated  from  the  others.  I  was  still  bewildered  with  the 
fierceness  of  my  father's  displeasure,  and  took  it  for  granted 
that  I  must  have  done  something  unintelligibly  wicked,  for 
I  asked  Nellie  if  she  had  ever  done  anything  so  dreadful  as 
the  crime  of  which  I  had  been  guilty.  She  said  she  had  not, 
so  I  drew  the  inference  that  her  theft  of  dried  plants  from 
my  collection  (which,  after  all,  was  a  violation  of  one  of  the 
commandments)  was  venial.  But  it  was  precious  on  that  black 
afternoon  to  receive  sympathy  at  all,  which  certainly  she  gave 
me,  and  I  did  not  risk  the  loss  of  it  by  inquiring  about  the 
comparative  wickedness  of  the  "Affair  Turkish  delight"  and 
theft. 

The  author's  father  was  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  while  he  was  in  his  second  year  at  Marl- 
borough, an  event  that  appealed  to  the  boyish  mind 
because  of  the  resulting  school  holiday: 

While  I  was  still  in  my  second  year  at  Marlborough  a  thor- 
oughly exciting  and  delightful  thing  happened  at  home,  for 
my  father  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  up 
trooped  his  pleased  and  approving  family  to  take  possession 
of  Lambeth  Palace  and  Addington  Park  with,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  a  feeling  that  he  had  done  great  credit  to  us. 
Delightful  as  Truro  had  been,  we  all  welcomed  the  idea  of 
these  expanded  grandeurs,  and  felt  colossally  capable  of  taking 
advantage  of  them  to  the  utmost.  How  great  a  man  my 
father  had  become  was  most  pointedly  brought  home  to  me 
by  the  fact  that,  when  he  came  down  to  Marlborough  soon 
after  his  appointment  for  my  confirmation,  I  could,  then  and 
there,  measure  the  altitude  of  his  pinnacle  by  the  fact  that 
there  appeared  on  the  school  notice-board  next  day  an  in- 
scription to  the  effect  that  His  Grace  had  asked  that  a  whole 
holiday  should  be  given  to  the  school  in  honor  of  his  visit. 
He  had  just  asked  for  it,  so  it  appeared,  and  in  honor  of  his 
visit,  it  was  granted.  "Can't  you  be  confirmed  again  ?"  was 
the  gratifying  comment  of  friends.  "I  say,  do  be  confirmed 
again." 

Mr.  Benson  hints  delicately  that  the  task  of  living 
up  to  the  position  of  the  son  of  an  archbishop  was 
not  always  an  easy  one.  For  example,  there  was  the 
question  of  Sunday  observance : 

My  father  had  noticed  in  me  a  certain  restlessness  at  read- 


father,  supposing  that  he  was  at  his  private  devotions,  silently 
withdrew  himself,  and  tiptoed  down  the  corridor  again.  The 
devotional  tenant,  unaware  of  any  entrance,  but  knowing  the 
rule  of  the  house,  continued  to  inhale  his  cigar,  and  puff  the 
aromatic  evidence  of  his  crime  up  the  chimney.  .  .  .  Though 
my  father  knew  that  his  chaplains  smoked,  he  would  never 
acknowledge  it,  and  if  a  letter,  difficultly  drafted  and  brought 
to  him  for  his  approval,  bore  unmistakable  evidences  of  this 
aid  to  inspiration,  he  would  sniff  at  the  original  letter  and  its 
answer,  and  say,  "He  must  have  written  it  in  a  smoking 
carriage."  And  though,  again,  he  knew  quite  well  that  all  his 
three  sons  smoked  like  chimneys,  I  have  heard  him  confidently 
assert  that  none  of  us  ever  did.  He  would  have  liked  to  be- 
lieve that.  In  fact  he  would  have  liked  it  so  much  that  his 
fervor  allowed  him  to  believe  it. 

Mr.  Benson  knew  J.  K.  Stephen,  who  was  not  only  a 
clever  parodist,  but  a  real  poet: 

Often  (when  not  indebted  to  C.  S.  C.)  Jim  Stephen's  most 
apt  and  biting  parodies  would  be  written  or  spouted  extem- 
pore :  I  remember,  for  instance,  some  one  reading  a  rather 
lamentable  verse  from  F.  W.  Myers  in  which  he  delicately 
alludes  to  the  godly  procreation  of  children  in  the  following 
lines : 

Lo!    when    a    man    magnanimous   and    tender, 

Lo!  when  a  woman  desperate  and  true, 
Make    the    irrevocable   sweet    surrender. 
Show  to  each  other  what  the  Lord  can  do. 

Jim    Stephen    without    a    moment's    pause    ex- 


ings,'  some  twitching  of  the  limbs  at  a  Bible  lesson,  or  what- 
not, and  in  order  to  confirm  me  in  the  right  practice  of  the 
day,  had  looked  out  a  book  in  his  library  about  Sunday,  which 
he  recommended  me  to  read,  without  having  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained the  contents  of  it  himself.  Judge  of  my  rapture  when 
I  found  a  perfectly  convincing  chapter,  showing  how  the  sad, 
joyless,  unrelaxed  English  Sunday  was  purely  an  invention  of 
Puritan  times.  My  father  had  given  me  the  book  to  convince 
me  of  the  antique  sanctity  of  the  Addington  use:  the  book  told 
me  that  from  the  patristic  times  onwards,  no  such  idea  of 
Sunday  as  we  religiously  practiced  had  ever  entered  into  the 
heads  of  Christians,  or  had  ever  dawned  on  the  world  until 
the  sourness  of  Puritans  robbed  the  day  of  its  traditional  joy. 
It  had  been  a  day  of  festa.  of  relaxation  from  the  tedious 
round  of  business,  and  all  the  faithful  dressed  themselves  m 
their  best  clothes  for  fun,  and  the  village  sports  were  held, 
and  hospitality  enlivened  the  drab  week.  Sure  enough  they 
went  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  after  that  abandoned  them- 
selves to  jollity.  With  suopressed  giggles  I  flew  to  my 
mother's  room  to  tell  her  the  result  of  this  investigation,  and 
she  steered  a  course  so  wonderful  that  not  even  then  could  1 
chart  it  Her  sympathetic  amusement  I  knew  was  all  mine, 
but  somehow  she  abandoned  no  whit  of  her  loyalty  to  my 
father's  purpose  in  giving  me  the  book.  I  had  imagined  my- 
self (with  rather  timorous  glee,  for  which  I  wanted  her  sup- 
port) pronouncing  sentence  on  his  Sunday  unon  the  very 
evidence  which  he  had  given  me  to  judge  it  by.  but  some  con- 
summate stroke  of  tact  on  my  mother's  part  made  all  that  to 
be  quite  out  of  the  question.  How  she  did  it  I  have  no  idea, 
but  surely  the  very  test  of  tact  lies  in  the  fact  that  you  don  t 
know  how  it  is  done.  Tact  explained  ceases  to  be  tact,  and 
degenerates  into  reason  on  the  one  hand  or  futility  on  the 
other  Certainly  I  never  confronted  my  father  with  this  evi- 
dence and  Sunday  went  on  precisely  as  usual.  Sometimes 
Hu"h  and  I  played  football  in  the  top  passage,  but  you 
mightn't  kick  hard  for  fear  of  detected  reverberations  through 
the  skylight   of  the  central  hall. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  tobacco.  The  arch- 
bishop strongly  disliked  the  practice  of  smoking,  but 
how  was  it  possible  to  invite  Tennyson  or  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  present  king,  and  forbid  a  favorite  in- 
dulgence? 

A  story,  ben  trovalo,  it  may  be,  was  told  in  this  regard, 
as  to  how]  when  a  Pan-Anglican  congference  was  in  progress 
at  Lambeth  and  the  whole  house  was  buzzing  with  bishops, 
my  father  had  occasion  late  one  night  to  visit  the  bedroom 
of  one  of  the  prelates,  with  some  paper  of  agenda  for  next 
day  ■  He  got  no  answer  to  his  tap  on  the  door,  and  entered, 
to  find  the   occupant  on  his  knees  before  the  fireplace. 


Upon    which 
claimed : 

Lo !  when  a  man  obscene  and  superstitious, 
Lo!  when  a  woman  brainless  and  absurd, 
Strive    to    idealize   the   meretricious, 

Love   one   another   like   a  beast   or  bird. 

This  could  not  be  included  in  Lapsus  Calami,  nor  unfortu- 
nately would  he  include  one  of  his"  most  ingenious  extrava- 
gances, and  I  can  not  find  that  it  has  ever  been  published. 
The  subject  matter  was  that  a  burglar  "desperate  and  true" 
awoke  in  the  night  and  found  an  angel  standing  in  his  room, 
who  asked  him  whether,  being  what  he  was,  he  would  sooner 
go  to  heaven  or  hell,  the  choice  being  entirely  his.  His  ad- 
mirably  logical   conclusion   was  as   follows: 

The  burning  at  first  no  doubt  would  be  worst. 

But  custom  that  anguish  would  soften; 
But  those  who  are  bored  by  praising  the  Lord, 
Would  be  more  so  by  praising  him  often. 

He   chooses   accordingly. 

Mr.  Benson  became  much  interested  in  antiquarian 
research  at  Chester  and  actually  discovered  some  im- 
portant Roman  tombstones.  This  produced  letters  of 
congratulation  from  Mommsen  and  an  invitation  from 
Gladstone,  which  was  certainly  not  so  bad  for  the 
"family  dunce."  Of  the  visit  to  Gladstone  the  author 
says: 

All  are  agreed  on  the  sense  of  the  terrific  latent  energy 
with  which  that  quiet  country-house  was  stored :  there  was 
high  tension  in  its  tranquillity.  You  felt  that  if  you  touched 
anything  a  great  electric  spark  might  flare  with  a  cracking 
explosion  towards  your  extended  finger.  ...  I  got  there 
during  the  morning  and  was  at  once  taken  to  see  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He  was  in  his  study,  sitting  at  his  "political"  table  : 
that  other  table  was  the  table  where  he  worked  at  Homer,  so 
he  presently  explained  to  me,  suggesting  though  not  actually 
stating  the  image  which  flew  into  my  mind  of  his  boiling 
over,  so  to  speak,  at  the  political  table,  that  furnace  of  fierce 
contention  and  white-hot  enthusiasm,  and  of  putting  himself 
to  cool  off  from  the  controversy  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  He  in- 
stantly plunged  into  the  subject  of  Roman  legionaries  in 
Britain  as  if  nothing  else  really  mattered  or  ever  had  mat- 
tered to  him,  and  pored  over  the  copies  of  a  few  inscriptions 
I  had  brought  him.  But  he  wanted  more  lively  evidence  than 
a  mere   copy. 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  squeezes  of  these,"  he  said.  "Do 
you  know  the  only  proper  way  to  make  squeezes  ?  You  take 
your  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  and  after  you  have  washed  the 
stone,  you  lay  it  on,  pressing  the  paper  into  the  letters  of 
the  inscription.  Then  sprinkle  it  with  water,  but  by  no  means 
wet  your  paper  before  you  have  laid  it  on  the  stone,  because 
it  is  apt  to  tear  if  you  do  that.  Then  take  a  clothes  brush — 
not  too  stiff  a  one — and  tap  the  surface  over  and  over  again 
with  the  bristles.  By  degrees  you  will  get  the  paper  to  mould 
itself  into  all  the  letters  of  the  inscription,  and  where  there 
are  letters  apparently  quite  perished,  it  will  often  show  you 
some  faint  stroke  from  which  you  can  conjecture  what  the 
missing  letter  has  been,  though  it  is  invisible  to  the  eye.  And 
let  your  blotting-paper  get  dry  before  you  remove  it.  Other- 
wise again  you  may  tear  it.  Yes,  we  are  coming  to  lunch:  we 
know,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Gladstone,  who  came  in  for  the  second 
time  to  say  it  was  ready. 

I  do  not  of  course  pretend  to  reproduce  the  precise  wording 
of  this  little  dissertation  on  blotting-paper  squeezes,  but  there 
or  thereabouts  was  the  substance  of  it,  full  of  detail,  full  of 
fire  and  gesticulation,  as  if  he  himself  had  invented  the  science 
of  squeezes,  and  had  done  nothing  all  his  life  but  make  them. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  a  little  overstocked  with  au- 
tobiographies there  must  be  a  peculiar  welcome  for  so 
signal  a  success  as  this. 

Our  Family  Affairs.  By  E.  F.  Benson.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $4. 
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Tet  is  a  sort  of  lignite  or  anthracite,  often  cut  and 
polished,  which  has  the  peculiarities  in  weight  and 
texture  of  the  hardest  kind  of  anthracite.  It  has  been 
used  in  Britain  since  before  historic  times  and  was 
common  in  the  bronze  age,  from  which  times  have 
come  jet  beads,  buttons,  rings,  armlets,  and  other  orna- 
ments. Julius  Caesar  alludes  to  the  abundance  of  jet 
in  Britain  and  jet  ornaments  are  found  with  Roman 
relics  in  them.  The  monks  used  jet  for  rosary  beads 
at  Whitby  Abbey  and  at  Whitney,  where  it  was  found 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  It  occurs  in  irregular  masses 
in  hard  shale  known  as  jet  rock.  Often  microscopic 
examination  discloses  coniferous  wood  in  the  compo- 
sition of  jet.  It  is  probable  that  jet  was  developed 
when  masses  of  wood  drifted  down  a  river,  rotted  or 
became  water-logged  and  sank  out  at  sea,  becoming 
gradually  buried  in  a  deposit  of  fine  mud,  which  hard- 
ened eventually  into  shale.  Sometimes  drops  of  bitu- 
men are  found  in  jet  cavities,  which  seems  to  confirm 
the  suspicion  of  its  wood  origin. 

^»^ 

In   some  of  the   cities  of  this  country   tin 
amounts  to  $8  or  $10  per  capita,  while  in  i 
where   proper  precautions   are   taken,   the   lo- 
account  has  been  reduced  to  32  cents  per  cap;1. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's.bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  May  7,  1921,  were  $128,100,000;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  §142,- 
600,000;  a  decrease  of  $14,500,000. 


Liquidation  of  bank  loans  on  government 
seurities  may  be  retarded,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
York,  as  a  result  of  the  amendment  of  Feb- 
ruary 27th  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  This 
amendment  extends  until  October  31,  1921, 
the  period  during  which  member  banks  may 
rediscount  such  loans  made  to  one  borrower 


AN  INVESTMENT  BARGAIN 
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in  amounts  exceeding  10  per  cent,  of  their 
capital  and  surplus. 

"This  extension  of  time  is  aimed  to  prevent 
the  forced  sale  of  some  $600,000,000  of  United 
States  bonds  which  are  said  to  be  held  by 
banks  and  not  fully  paid  up  by  owners,"  the 
bank  points  out  in  the  May  issue  of  its  maga- 
zine, Commerce  Monthly.  "One  effect  of  the 
provision  may  be  to  retard  the  process  of 
getting  government  war  obligations  out  of  the 
hands  of  banks  and  into  those  of  individual 
investors.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  when 
it  is  feasible  to  bring  this  about  such  lodg- 
ment with  ultimate  investors  is  desirable  in 
order  to  further  liquidation  and  deflation. 

"The  history  in  recent  months  of  the 
amounts  of  loans  with  government  war  obli- 
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gations  as  collateral  reveals  some  interesting 
comparisons.  Loans  of  this  character,  made 
by  some  800  members  banks  reporting  weekly 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $500,000,000  in  September. 
1918,  when  the  amendment  to  the  National 
Bank  Act  first  referred  to  above  was  passed. 
In  the  five  months  that  elapsed  before  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  was  amended,  on  Marcb 
3,  1919,  the  amount  of  loans  of  this  type 
doubled,  aggregating  approximately  $1,000.- 
000,000  on  March  1,  1919.  This  increase  con- 
tinued, though  not  so  rapidly  as  before,  and 
by  midsummer  of  1919  these  loans  reached 
their  highest  figure  at  $1,400,000,000.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  large  decline,  so 
that  by  the  first  of  February,  1921,  the  total 
holdings   of  such  war  paper  were   but  $600,- 
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000,000.  All  of  the  figures  quoted  above  rep- 
resent loans  exclusive  of  rediscounts  with 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

"However,  the  causes  for  the  changes  in  the 
amount  of  this  sort  of  loans  are  complex  and 
can  not  be  attributed  solely  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  the 
National  Bank  Act.  The  importance  of  the 
preferential  rates  granted  to  paper  so  secured, 
as  well  as  the  large  demand  for  credit  during 
1919,  must  be  considered  in  this  connection." 


During  the  past  few  weeks  four  or  five 
public  utility  stocks  have  made  new  high 
prices  for  the  year.  This  can  be  said  of  few 
other  groups  of  stock  on  the  list.  This  sturdi- 
ness  among  the  public  utilities  was  empha- 
sized recently  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
the  inadmissibility  of  actual  contracts  entered 
into  by  municipalities  and  the  corporations 
concerned  in  case  rates  agreed  upon  were  not 
sufficient  to  bring  adequate  returns  on  the  in- 
vestment. This  is  a  plain  enough  proposition 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  Granted  a  fair 
assessed  valuation  for  the  properties  involved, 
it  is  only  right  that  the  public  should  pay  suf- 
ficient rates  for  efficient  service  as  to  return 
a  fair  income  to  the  owners.  This  turn  of 
affairs  opens  up  some  remarkable  possibilities 
for  companies  like  the  Market  Street  Rail- 
ways of  San  Francisco,  recently  reorganized, 
and  the  controlling  United  Railways  Invest- 
ment   Company. 

There  has  been  some  very  pretty  manipula- 
tion in  some  of  the  industrials  recently,  but 
the  current  and  prospective  earnings  would 
hardly  seem  to  warrant  any  excessive  en- 
thusiasm at  this  time.  The  inventory,  credit, 
and  kindred  difficulties  have  been  only  par- 
tially corrected  and  many  dividend  readjust- 
ments must  be  expected  later. 

The  huge  Burlington  financing  is  out  of  the 
way  except  as  the  task  of  distribution  among 
real  investors  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
The  extra  interest  burden  will  likely  cause 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  to  fol- 
low Pennsylvania's  lead  in  reducing  dividends, 
and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  selling  in 
this  department  in  anticipation  of  such  de- 
velopments. We  may  yet  see  the  Esch-Cum- 
mins  law  repealed  at  Washington  and  the  rail- 
roads entirely  "desocialized."  The  Adminis- 
tration may  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  some 
plan  whereby  government  credit  may  be  sup- 
plied to  prevent  railroads  encountering  the 
hardships  of  an  extremely  tight  money  market 
when  they  are  compelled  to  borrow.  Mean- 
time, the  Railway  Labor  Board,  having  done 
a  splendid  thing  in  abrogating  the  national 
agreements,  should  have  no  hesitancy  in  re- 
ducing wages.  Later  will  come  freight  rate 
decreases  and  several  long  steps  will  be  taken 
"back  to  normal." — The  Trader. 


(Following  is  a  continuation  of  an  article 
on  "The  Marketing  of  American  Railroad 
Securities."  by  Otto  H.  Kahn,  in  the  Forum 
Magazine.) 

Even  in  the  case  of  great  cities  like  New 
York,  whose  securities  command  the  highest 
degree  of  public  confidence  and  who  are  com- 
pelled by  law  to  make  public  offering  of  their 
securities  and  to  sell  them  to  the  highest 
bidder?,  the  highest  bidders  are  usually  banks 
and  bankers,  who  buy  the  securities  in  the 
first  instance  for  ultimate  sale  to  investors. 


Investors  as  a  class  prefer  to  buy  even 
municipal  securities  from  bankers  rather  than 
directly  from  cities,  because  they  want  the 
benefit"  of  the  advice  and  judgment  which  the 
trained  banker  is  competent  to  give,  and  of 
the  moral  responsibility  which  goes  with  them. 

It  is  a  matter,  not  of  surmise,  but  of  re- 
corded fact,  that  many  times,  owing  to  the  in- 
sufficiency of  subscriptions  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public,  offerings  of  bonds  by  the  City 
of  New  York  would  have  failed  and  the  city 
would  have  been  subjected  thereby  to  serious 
embarrassment  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sub- 
scriptions by  bank  and  bankers. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  cities 
have  been  better  off  under  the  practice  of 
selling  bonds  at  public  offering  to  the  highest 
bidders  than  they  would  have  been  had  they 
been  permitted  to  deal  privately  with  the 
bankers  as  do  the  railroads.  But,  even  if  it 
were  otherwise,  it  is  manifest  that  railroad 
companies  could  not  possibly  expect  to  fare 
as  well  as  do  the  municipalities  if  they  had 
to  depend  upon  the  uncertain  and  fluctuating 
public  demand  by  attempting  to  sell  their  se 
curities  at  public  offering  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Especially  does  this  held  true  in  the  case 
of  the  less  strong  railroads,  for  the  investing 
public  at  large  will  neither  go  to  the  trouble, 
nor  possess  the  qualifications,  to  analyze  for 
itself  the  position  of.  and  to  form  a  reasoned 
estimate  based  upon  the  compilation  and  study 
of  statistical  and  other  data  as  to  the  degree 
of  safety  of,  the  securities  of  the  less  well- 
known  properties. 

Such  analysis  and  study  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  investment  banker,  who  in  buying 
the  securities  and  offering  them  for  sale  gives 
public  notice,  so  to  speak,  that  he  has  ex- 
amined into,  and  satisfied  himself  as  to.  their 
intrinsic  safety  and  merit,  who  places  the  in- 
formation gathered  by  him  at  the  disposal  of 
his  clients  in  convenient  and  easily  under- 
stood form,  and  who  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  his  reputation  and  his  moral  respon- 
sibility enhances  the  saleabitity  and  the  stand- 
ing of  the  securities  for  which  he  becomes 
sponsor. 

The  relationship  which  ordinarily  exists  be- 
tween  a  railroad  company  and  its  bankers  is 
advantageous  to  the  railroad  company. 

The  considerations  which  make  a  system 
under  which  railroads  would  offer  their  se- 
curities direct  to  the  public  precarious  and 
dangerous  are  so  commonly  recognized  and 
understood  that  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
no  well-informed  person  will  seriously  con- 
tend that  it  would  be  either  safe  or  advan- 
tageous for  railroad  companies  to  pursue  the 
practice  of  marketing  their  securities  without 
the  aid  of  bankers. 

The  criticism,  therefore,  which  remains  to 
be  seriously  considered  in  a  discussion  of 
this  subject  is  of  the  practice  by  which  a 
railroad  company  regularly  deals  with  a  par- 
ticular banker  and  gives  that  banker  the 
preference  when  it  has  securities  to  be  sold 
or  underwritten.  The  following  considera- 
tions are  offered  in  support  of  that  practice: 

1.  A  railroad  must  be  certain  of  its  ability 
to  secure  the  necessary  funds  for  its  commit- 
ments. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  a'  rail- 
road, when  making  commitments  for  expendi- 
tures for  improvements,  new  construction, 
equipment,   etc,  to   be  certain  that  it  will  be 


Signs 

When  Interest  Rates  Fall 

Last  week  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
lowered  its  discount  rates.  Last  week  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land decreased  its  interest  rates.  Last  week  bond  prices 
shawed  a  definite  upward  tendency. 

These  are  signs — not  so  important  as  facts,  as  they  are  as 
indications  of  conditions.  Any  one  who  looks  beneath  the 
surface  will  tell  you  that  we  are  entering  a  period  of  rising 
bond  prices. 

Have  you  five  hundred  dollars  or  more  that  you  con- 
templated putting  in  bonds  "when  the  turn  comes"?  We 
believe  that  time  has  arrived  and  that  you  should  invest 
now.  A  few  points  either  way  makes  little  difference. 
The  big  fact  is  that  now  is  the  time  to  buy  bonds. 

Let  us  send  you  full  information  about  several  good 
issues.  Write  for  'Investment  Opportunities  of  Today," 
or  better  still,  call  at  our  office  and  discuss  the  matter  in 
person. 
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able  to  sell  the  requisite  securities  when  such 
commitments  come  due  and  must  be  met. 

In  dealing  regularly  with  a  banking  house 
of  ample  financial  strength  and  wide  connec- 
tions in  American  and  Europe  the  railroad 
company  is  assured  that  it  will  be  able  to 
obtain  the  requisite  funds,  even  in  unfavor- 
able times,  because  the  banking  house,  in  or- 
der to  insure  the  continuity  of  the  connec- 
tion and  the  solvency  of  the  railroad,  can  not 
do  otherwise  than  use  to  the  utmost  the  re- 
sources and  the  facilities  of  connections  and 
credits  at  its  disposal  to  provide  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  railroad. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  railroad  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  selling  its  securities  on  a  pro- 
miscuously competitive  basis  it  would  have  no 
such  friend  in  need;  and  the  various  bond 
and  banking  houses  would  naturally  buy  its 
securities  only  as  it  suited  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  strongest  railroads  have  found 
themselves  in  the  situation  where  large  sums 
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of  money  were  imperatively  needed  in  most 
unfavorable  times  and  where  only  their  old 
established  claims  upon  their  regular  bankers 
enabled   them   to   obtain    the  necessary   funds. 

It  has  of  late  years  been  a  matter  of  not 
infrequent  occurrence  that  during  the  pend- 
ency of  applications  for  the  approval  by  a 
public  service  commission  of  proposed  bond 
issues,  railroads  have  found  themselves  in 
need  of  temporary  financial  accommodation. 
Such  accommodation,  if  so  desired  by  the  rail- 
road or  if  not  readily  or  opportunely  obtain- 
able from  the  railroad:s  bank  connections,  is 
furnished  by  the  railroad's  banker. 

Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  bonds,  the  ap- 
plication for  the  issue  of  which  is  pending 
before  a  public  service  commission,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  banker,  at  the  railroad's  re- 
quest, to  obligate  himself  to  purchase  such 
bonds,  subject  to  the  approval  of  their  issue 
by  such  commission,  so  that  the  railroad  is 
protected    against    an    unfavorable    change    in 
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who  following  the  banker's  advice  may  aid  in 
furnishing  the  requisite  funds  and  who 
mainly  look  to  the  banker  to  safeguard  such 
investments. 

(To   Be   Continued.) 
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Ryone  &  Co.  are  offering  $100,000  Corcoran 
Irrigation  District,  Kings  County,  6  per  cent, 
bonds,  dated  January  1,  1920,  and  maturing  as 
follows  :  $50,000  in  1953  and  $50,000  in  1954- 
Ryone  &  Co.  were  awarded  the  bonds  for  96. 
The  other  bidders  were  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Hanford  (95.50)  and  Frank  &  Lewis 
(88.54).  

An  issue  of  $350,000  Vernal  City,  Utah, 
Water  Works  5  yi  per  cent,  bonds  is  being 
offered  by  the  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Com- 
pany at  87.88  and  interest,  yielding  6.75  per 
cent.  The  issue  is  dated  June  1,  1917,  and 
due  June   1,   1937. 

Vernal  City,  county  seat  of  Uinta  County, 
is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  county  in 
a  big  farming  and  stock-raising  country.  The 
tributary  country  is  devoted  to  general  farm- 
ing, stock-raising,  and  dairying.  Vernal  is 
an  old,  well-built,  and  substantial  city,  and  is 
the  trading  point  for  a  very  large  territory. 
It  was  settled  over  forty  years  ago. 


the  investment  markets  while  its  application 
is  being  considered  and  is  certain  of  obtaining 
the  needed  funds  as  soon  as  the  application  is 
granted. 

The  temporary  financial  accommodation 
above  referred  to,  and  the  definite  sale  of 
bonds  in  advance  of,  and  subject  to  action  by 
public  service  commissions,  have  at  times 
been  of  great  service  and  value  to  railroads. 
Neither  expedient  would  be  at  the  service  of 
a  railroad  if  securities  were  sold  by  competi- 
tive bidding  among  various  banking  houses. 

Several  of  our  railroads  find  themselves  at 


BONDS 


Great  Northern-Northern  Pacific 

Joint  Fifteen-Year  6V2  Convert- 
ible Gold  Bonds 

C.  B.  &  Q.  Collateral 

Price  96%,  to  yield 
6.87% 


George  H.  Burr  &  Co. 

KOHL  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES  CLEVELAND 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  DETROIT 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  PITTSBURG 

SCRANTON  ST.  LOUIS  SEATTLE 

"A  National  Yet  Persona!  Service  " 


this  time  on  the  brink  of  financial  difficulties 
and  have  applied  to  bankers  to  evolve  plans 
and  inaugurate  measures  for  their  financial 
rehabilitation  without  the  expense  and  detri- 
ment of  a  receivership,  and  for  the  strength- 
ening of  their  impaired  credit.  The  accom- 
plishment of  this  task  on  the  part  of  the 
banker  involves  much  thought  and  study  as 
well  as  financial  risk  and  the  assumption  of 
great    moral    responsibility    toward    investors 


LOGAN  &  BRYAN 

STOCK,  BOND,  COTTON,  COFFEE, 
SUGAR  AND  GRAIN  BROKERS 


DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 

Pacific  to  Atlantic — U.    3.  and   Canada 

MEMBERS: 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
BOSTON  STOCK  EXCHANGE  ' 
CHICAGO  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COFFEE  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE 
NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
PITTSBURG  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 
WINNIPEG  GRAIN  EXCHANGE 
ST.  LOUIS  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
LOS  AXGELES  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
PHILADELPHIA  BOURSE 
MONTREAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRANCH  OFFICE  AT 

411  Montgomery  Street 

Telephone  Garfield  3000 

R.C.JENKINS,    C.S.LAWRENCE 
San  Francisco  Managers 


Cyrus  Peirce  returned  recently  from  a  six 
weeks'  trip  to  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
points.  H.  H.  Fair,  vice-president  of  the  firm, 
is  expected  back  this  week  from  a  fishing  trip 
near  Mount  Shasta. 


An  issue  of  $665,000  Sacramento  High 
School  District  4J4  per  cent,  bonds  is  being 
offered  by  Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.  and  Blyth,  Wit- 
ter &  Co.  The  bonds  are  exempt  from  all 
state,  Federal,  and  local  taxes,  except  the  in- 
heritance tax,  and  are  legal  investment  of 
savings  banks  in  the  state.  Prices  range  from 
a  5^}  per  cent,  basis  for  1925-27  to  5.25  for 
1956-59  maturities. 


The  engineers  of  the  railroad  commission, 
as  well  as  of  all  similar  boards  throughout 
the  country,  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  stock 
and  bonds  of  public  utility  corporations  are 
owned  by  the  public.     The  general  policy  that 


has  been  adopted  by  these  regulatory  bodies 
is  that  capita)  must  be  encouraged  to  invest 
in  these  corporations,  so  that  the  public  can 
be  adequately  and  continuously  served  with 
the  utilities,  such  as  telephones,  electricity, 
and  gas  (says  Chief  Engineer  H.  Z.  Osborne, 
Jr.,  of  the  board  of  public  utilities  of  Los 
Angeles,  in  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street). 

To  this  end  a  standard  of  value  has  been 
generally  established  by  the  regulatory  bodies. 
The  efforts  of  the  engineers  are  directed  to 
the  sole  question  of  ascertaining  and  checking 
up  the  statements  on  which  these  estimates 
of  values  of  the  properties  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction, operation,  and  management  are 
based. 

We  ascertain  the  historical  cost  of  the  com- 
panies' properties,  to  the  end  that  a  reason- 
able return  on  the  investment  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  companies  on  all  property  and 
equipment  rendering  useful  and  efficient 
service. 

We  examine  the  financial  condition  of  the 
corporations  to  ascertain  whether  the  man- 
agement and  system  under  which  they  operate 
is  administered  economically  and  efficiently, 
and  this  is  equally  to  the  interest  of  the 
stockholders  and  of  the  consuming  public. 

Economics  in  the  operation  and  manage- 
ment suggested  by  the  state  commission  have 
been  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  hearty  co- 
operation. 

The  regulatory  bodies  ask  their  engineers 
to  secure  from  the  public  all  of  the  definite 
information  they  can  secure  as  to  actual 
service  conditions.  We  invite  all  specific  in- 
formation we  can  secure  so  that  the  regula- 
tory bodies  can  keep  costs  and  rates  on  a 
basis  that  will  render,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
fair  return  on  the  investment  to  the  thou- 
sands of  stockholders  of  these  companies,  and 
on  the  other  to  give  the  public  good  service. 
Clamor  and  agitation  on  the  part  of  any 
group  have  no  part  in  these  investigations. 
Engineers  are  not  propagandists,  neither  are 
the  members  of  the  state  railroad  commission 
or  of  the  board  of  public  utilities. 

The  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  cor- 
porations are  identical,  which  is  generally  un- 
derstood and  recognized  in  these  days.  In 
general   we   meet  with   the   complete   coopera- 


Proved! 

The  242,000  acres  surrounding 
the  City  of  Fresno  and  compns' 
ing  the  Fresno  Irrigation  District 
have  been  under  cultivation  for 
many  years  and  their  value  has 
been  proved.  At  present  the 
lands  are  devoted  to  the  follow 
ing  uses: 

93,000  acres  planted  to  vineyards 
52,000  acres  devoted  to  general  farming 
40,000  acres  utilized  for  dairying  and  pasture 
26,000  acres  planted  to  peaches  and  apricots 
15,000  acres  planted  to  figs 

We  recommend  the  bonds  just 
issued  by  this  District  as  the  Best 
Irrigation  District  Bonds  in  Cali' 
fornia.  Exempt  from  all  taxation 
except  inheritance  tax,  they 

Yield  6% 

1923  to  1932  maturities 


Save  writing  a  letter  for  complete  information 
by  placing  your  name  and  address  here: 

J<tame . 

Address ! 


CYRUS  PEIRCE  &  COMPANY 

•INVESTMENT  SECURITIES- 

433  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


BOND  DEPARTMENT 

The  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank 


Irrigation  District  Bonds 

For  Investment 

They  Are- 
More  secure  than  first  mort- 
gages because  they  rank  ahead 
of  first  mortgages. 

INCOME  TAX  EXEMPT. 

Yield  from  6%  to  G%fo. 


Let  us  send  you  our  booklet, 

THE  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT 
BOND 


Sutter  and  Sansome  Street* 

Kearny  5600 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


tion  of  the  utility  corporations  in  our  search 
for  the  facts.  These  are  the  days  of  publicity, 
of  frank  open  dealings  between  the  corpora- 
tions and  their  customers,  the  public,  and  the 
latter  is  entitled  to  know,  and  to  know  accu- 
rately, all  essential  facts  pertaining  to  any 
application  for  an  increase  in  public  utility 
rates.  People  want  good  sen-ice  from  their 
utility'  corporations,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a 
fair  rate  for  it.  The  companies  have  nothing 
to  sell  but  service,  so  it  is  to  their  interest 
to   please  the  consuming  public 

An  antagonistic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
regulatory  boards  towards  either  the  public 
or  the  corporations  would  ruin  the  board's 
efficiency  and  the  reputation  of  regulatory 
boards  and  commissions  for  fair  dealing  to  all 
parties  concerned.  1  am  confident  that  the 
state  commission  and  the  city  board  of  public 
utilities  unquestionably  have  a  reputation  in 
the  mind  of  the  public  for  trying  to  impar- 
tially serve  the  interests  of  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time. 


Hunter,  Dulin  &  Co.  announce  the  forth- 
coming sale  on  May  17th  of  $20,000  Bay  City 
School  District,  Orange  County,  6  per  cent, 
bonds. 


Great  Britain  has  perfected  an  entirely  new 
type  of  seaplane  which  can  either  fly  or  cruise 
as  a  warship,  so  dispensing  with  airplane  car- 
riers. 


The  FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial      Checking      Saving* 
Resources  Over  -  -  $16,000,000 


A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL     AND 

Personal   Checking 
Accounts  Solicited. 

Siring!    Accounts     receive 

interest  it  the  rate  of  4  per 

cent,  per  annum. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

S3. 50 

OFFICERS 

Leon  Bocqneraz,  President 
J.  M.  Donas.  Vice-President 

A.  Bonsqaet Secretary 

W.F. Daffy Cashier 

J.  T.  Irilanr  .Asst.  Cashier 

Chas.L.  Ebner.  Jr 

Asst.  Casbter 


The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  San  Francisco  Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  lie  Federal  Reserve  System 
Member  of  (be  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH Misswo  ami  21st  Streets 

PARS-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  . .  dement  and  7th  Are. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH Haight  and  Belvedere  Stmu 

December  31st,  1920. 

Assets $69.87  - 

Deposits 66. y 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1.' 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds... 
Employees'   Pension    Fund 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Balkanized  Europe. 

In  America  there  is  a  prevailing  conviction 
that  eastern  Europe  needs  nothing  more  for 
her  pacification  than  a  plentiful  supply  of 
ballot-boxes  and  the  establishment  of  a  lucra- 
tive trade.  It  is  an  American  failing  to  take 
no  account  of  the  conflict  of  races  and  the 
inherited  traditions  and  hates  of  a  thousand 
years. 

Mr.  Mowrer  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
skill  with  which  he  epitomizes  the  history  and 
the  present  situation  of  the  Balkan  peoples. 
Here  we  have  a  dozen  races  divided  by  blood, 
language,  temperament,  and  religion,  and  with 
bitter  memories  of  centuries  of  invasion,  per- 
secution, and  massacre.  Hundreds  of  years 
of  war  leave  frightful  memories,  collective 
war  against  the  Turks,  internal  wars  against 
one  another.  These  clouds  are  not  to  be  dis- 
sipated by  waving  a  magic  wand  of  democracy 
or  commercialism.  We  may  doubt  if  they  can 
be  dissipated  at  all  by  a  statecraft  that  has 
no  effect  in  changing  the  consciousness  of  the 
people,  no  ethical  influence  upon  national  con- 
sciousness. At  the  present  moment  the  con- 
fusion  is  worse  than  it   was  before   the   war. 


DUTTON'S 

NOVELS 

TO  BE  BOUGHT  AT  ANY  BOOK 
STORE:  IF  XOT.  CAN  BE  HAD 
DIRECT  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS 

A  Chair  on  the 
Boulevard 

By  Leonard  Merrick 

Author  of  "Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth." 
etc  S1-90 

The  Mayflower 

By  Blasco  Ibanez 

Author   of   "The    Four    Horsemen    of   the 
Apocalypse."  etc.  $2.00 

The  Man-Killers 

By  Dane  Coolidge 

who   has   caught  the   enthusiasm,    fire   and 
strength  of  Western  life,  $2.00 

Green  Apple  Harvest 

By  Sheila  Kaye  Smith 

A  masterpiece  of  portraiture.  $2.00 

The  Tragic  Bride 

By  Francis  Brett  Young 

Full  of  beauty  and  charm.  $2.00 

The  Velvet  Black 

By  Richard  Washburn  Child 

Full  of  thrills.  $2.00 

The  Man  in  the  Dark 

By  Albert  Payson  Terhune 

A  story7  of  night-riding,  moonshining.  mys- 
tery, love — and  a  dog.  $2.00 

The  Dixons 

By  Florence  Finch  Kelly 

Tells   how  each   generation  fights   for   its 
own  Americanism.  $2.00 

Mme.  Gilbert's 
Cannibal 

By  Bennet  Copplestone 

Amusing,  clever  comedy  with  a  swift  touch 
of  tragedy.  $2.00 

Call  Mr.  Fortune 

By  H.  C  Bailey 

Capital  detective   stories.  $2.00 

The  Crescent  Moon 

By  Francis  Brett  Young 

Thrilling  with  the   mysterious  spell  of  the 
jungle.  $2.00 

The  Purple  Land 

A  romance,   Roosevelt  said,  "of  great   and 
permanent  value."  $2.00 

El  Supremo 

By  Edward  Lucas  White 

The  most  brilliant  novel  of  South  America 

yet  written.  §2.00 

The  Four  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse 

By  Blasco  Ibanez 

Pi-ASCO  IBANEZ'S  tremendous  novel. 

S2.15 

£..  P.  DUTTON   &   CO. 

S I  Fifth  Ave.    -    -     New  York 


The  reckless  doctrine  of  self-determination 
has  inflamed  a  dozen  racial  ambitions  and 
called  into  activity  autonomous  aspirations 
for  which  there  is  no  basis  either  in  geog- 
raphy or  experience.  The  binding  hold  of 
both  Austria  and  Turkey  have  been  relaxed, 
but  the  animosities  have  been  transferred  and 
have  become  fratricidal.  A  more  hopeless 
picture  of  anarchies,  actual  and  potential,  is 
not  to  be  found  on  earth. 

Mr.  Mowrer  has  written  a  useful  book,  and 
one  that  may  confidently  be  recommended  to 
the  average  reader,  discouraged  by  complexi- 
ties that  may  have  seemed  insoluble. 

Balkanized  Eukope  By  Paul  Scott  Mowrer. 
New  York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


GreeD  Apple  Harvest. 

There  is  an  unwritten  law  somewhere  in 
the  annals  of  fiction  that  a  dialect  story  is 
taboo.  Most  writers  who  choose  a  setting  re- 
quiring dialect  indicate  the  fact  once  and 
for  the  rest  leave  linguistic  local  color  to 
the  reader's  imagination.  Not  so  Sheila 
Kaye-Smith  in  her  really  fine  novel.  "Green 
Apple  Harvest."  It  is  a  novel  of  atmos- 
phere, local  color,  plot,  realism,  characters, 
dialect,  philosophy,  and  life.  "Green  Apple 
Harvest"'  is  not  merely  "a  study  of  a  rural 
community  in  Sussex."  For  once  the  pub- 
lishers' cover  has  fallen  far  short  of  its  possi- 
bilities— its  own  and  the  book's,  too.  Perhaps 
publishers*  covers  are  so  accustomed  to  being 
hyperbolic  over  the  mediocre  that  when 
something  really  good  comes  along  their  only 
course  is  to  retaliate  with  litotes. 

At  least  "Green  Apple  Harvest"  is  as  good 
as  anything  in  the  recent  fiction  and  is  as 
good  as  lots  of  standard  older  fiction.  In  fact 
it  is  so  good  that  it  probably  will  not  be  a 
best  seller.  It  is  the  story — as  so  many  mod- 
ern novels  are — of  the  struggle  of  an  unbal- 
anced mind.  But  unlike  most  of  its  contem- 
poraries, it  is  not  morbid.  It  is  saved  even 
from  melancholy  by  its  quiet,  cool  air  of 
impersonality.  Bob  Fuller's  mind  is  studied, 
or  rather  sympathetically  observed,  from  his 
life-story — not  in  the  mean,  eavesdropping 
fashion  of  the  prevailing  school  of  analytic 
novelists.  Perhaps  only  the  work  of  Edith 
Wharton  and  Henry  James  in  American  fic- 
tion and  Joseph  Conrad  in  English  have  the 
same  artistic  projection  and  freedom  from 
petty  personalities.  The  Europeans  are  even 
further  from  it  in  their  mania  for  moo  d- 
analvsis. 

In  yet  another  way  "Green  Apple  Har- 
vest" is  superior  to  most  modern  fiction  in 
that  it  really  is  a  novel.  It  is  not  a  thread 
of  narrative  spun  out  to  the  length  of  a 
novel,  nor  is  it  an  enlarged  short  story.  It 
has  not  merely  the  semblance  of  concrete  life 
that  any  well-written  realistic  story"  has;  but 
it  has  the  illusion  of  life's  complications,  its 
immensity,  and  its  inevitability. 

In  addition  to  its  great  artistic  merit 
"Green  Apple  Harvest"  is  morally  and  philo- 
sophically sound.  It  is  a  study  of  fate,  or 
rather  of  predetermination.  The  life  of  Rob- 
ert Fuller,  the  effect  of  his  environment  on 
him.  and  in  turn  his  effect  on  his  surround- 
ings is  a  philosophic  as  well  as  an  artistic 
achievement.  Sheila  Kaye-Smith  has  not  only 
command  of  a  highly  perfected  form  of  the 
novel;  she  has  a  superb  knowledge  of  life,  its 
undercurrents,  its  whirlpools,  and  its  ultimate 
course. — R.  G. 

Green  AprLE  Harvest.  By  Sheila  Kave- 
Smith.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 


Never  Grow  Old. 

We  do  not  know  why  any  man  should  wish 
to  live  for  a  hundred  years,  but  doubtless 
there  are  many  that  do.  To  such  we  may 
recommend,  but  without  prejudice,  this  book 
by  Dr.  L.  T.  Goizet  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris. 
Xot  having  tried  his  method,  we  can  speak 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  theory- 

Dr.  Goizet's  method  consists  of  a  sort  of 
massage.  The  proper  and  orderly  flow  of  the 
vital  electricity  is  disturbed  by  physical  mal- 
formations and  distortions.  Hence  arise  dis- 
eases. The  remedy  is  a  circular  and  surface 
rubbing  which  must  follow  the  course  of  the 
earth  around  the  sun,  that  is  from  west  to 
east  This  process  of  massage — for  so  it  may 
be  called — must  extend  from  the  head  to  the 
foot,  and  it  should  continue  for  about  three 
months  in  order  to  secure  the  full  results  of 
rejuvenation.  All  that  the  reviewer  can  say 
is  that  the  author  seems  to  know  what  he  is 
writing  about  and  that  he  writes  with  con- 
fidence and  enthusiasm.  Those  who  are  in- 
terested, who  wish  to  live  for  a  hundred 
years,  are  referred  to  his  pages. 

Never  Grow  Old:  How  to  Live  for  More  Than 
One  Honored  Years.  By  Dr.  L.  H.  Goizet.  New 
York:    G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons. 


"What  Happened  at  Jutland. 
This  is  the  second  volume  written  by  Com- 
mander Gill  on  the  battle  of  Jutland,  and  he 
still  clings  to  his  original  judgment  that  the 
fight  was  indecisive.  One  wonders  what  he 
means  by  that  word.  It  is  true  that  the 
battle  did  not  end  the  war.  No  one  supposed 
that  it  could.  None  the  less  it  ended  the  war 
at  sea,  of  which  the  last  stage  was  the  com- 
plete surrender  of  the  whole  German  fleet, 
which    was   driven   to    its  base,    disabled,    and 


innocuous.  On  the  morning  after  the  battle 
Jellicoe  was  only  eighty  miles  from  Heli- 
goland and  475  miles  from  Scapa  Flow,  while 
the  German  fleet  was  in  refuge.  To  describe 
such  a  result  as  indecisive  is  either  mislead- 
ing or  it  implies  a  meaning  of  that  word  which 
is  not  the  usual   one. 

Commander  Gill  seems  to  attach  some  pe- 
culiar sanctity  to  the  German  versions  of  the 
battle  and  to  ignore  any  statements  at  vari- 
ance with  them.  Thus  he  tells  us  that  the 
German  fleet  executed  some  surprises  and 
that  it  succeeded  in  some  instances  in  veiling 
its  movements.  But  Jellicoe  tells  us  that  the  j 
battle  was  fought  along  the  exact  lines  laid 
down  years  before  and  that  "there  were  no 
surprises  in  the  way  of  enemy  tactics,  and  j 
therefore  no  radical  alterations  were  neces-  j 
sary.  As  the  chief  of  the  staff  remarked  to 
me  during  the  battle  fleet  engagement,  'This  is 
all  going  according  to  expectation.'  "  Com- 
mander Gill  may  be  arguing  along  some 
purely  technical  lines  not  understood  by  the 
average  reader,  but  the  indisputable  fact  re- 
mains that  the  German  fleet  ran  for  its  base 
and  that  Jellicoe  occupied  unchallenged  the 
field  of  battle. 

What    Happened  at  Jutland:    The   Tactics  of  1 
the  Battle.     By  Commander  C.  C.  Gill.  U.    S.   N. 
New    York:    George   H.    Doran    Company. 


Baudelaire:  A  Study. 

Arthur  Symons*  prose  is  as  delicately 
chiseled  as  ever  in  this  study  of  Baudelaire. 
and  even  more  meatily  packed  with  criticism. 
One  read  such  of  his  former  bocks  as 
"Plays,  Acting,  and  Music"  and  the  "Studies 
in  Siven  Arts"  for  sheer  delight  in  his  pure 
and  distinguished  English,  rather  th:.n  for  in- 
tellectual stimulation.  But  even  the  most  de- 
vout student  of  nineteenth-century  French 
literature  may  profit  by  the  incisive  analysis 
of  "Baudelaire :  A  Study."  Symons  seems 
inspired  by  his  own  phrase,  "To  work  every 
inch  of  his  surface."  as  well  as  Keats'  "To 
load  every  rift  with   ore." 

To  judge  "Charles  Baudelaire:  A  Study" 
aside  from  style— of  which  Symons  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  complete  temporary  masters; 
or  criticism — and  he  has  few  equals  in  that 
field — is  to  judge,  not  Symons'  work,  but  the 
epochs  of  which  he  writes.  For  his  criticism 
is  so  much  a  piece  with  the  thing  criticized — 
it  is  supplementary,  not  reactionary — that 
when  his  subject  is  morbid,  evil,  nerve- 
racking,  he,  also,  is  morbid,  nerve-racking, 
and  evil.  If  your  taste  does  not  include  Ver- 
laine.  Baudelaire,  De  Lisle-Adam,  the  chances 
are  it  will  not  include  this  essay  by  Arthur 
Symons.  On  the  other  hand,  if  your  taste  is 
catholic,  if  it  revels  in  sheer  artistry'  and  ex- 
quisite criticism.  "Charles  Baudelaire :  A 
Study"  will  give  you  an  hour  of  great 
pleasure. 

The  present  limited  first  edition  is  beauti- 
fully bound,  deckled,  and  gilt.  The  illustra- 
tions are  taken  from  portrait  etchings  and 
facsimiles.  A  Baudelaire  bibliography  com- 
pletes the  intrinsic  value  of  an  unusually  at- 
tractive book. — R.  G. 

Charles  Baudelaire:  A  Study.  By  Arthur 
Symons.     New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $6. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  report  that  Colonel  House  is  editing  a 
volume  on  what  happened  at  Paris  recalls  the 
fact  that  since  the  publication  of  the  anony- 
mous prophetic  novel,  "Philip  Dru :  Adminis- 
trator" (Huebsch),  there  has  been  a  persistent 
rumor  to  the  effect  that  Colonel  House  is  the 
author.  It  was  announced  at  the  time  of  the 
first  appearance  of  the  novel  that  the  author, 
"a  man  prominent  in  political  councils,"  had 
divulged  facts  "known  only  to  the  inner  circle 
on   statecraft  and  finance." 

The  material  gathered  by  Camille  Flam- 
marion  for  what  he  considers  his  most  im- 
portant literary  work,  the  first  volume  of 
which  the  Century  Company  has  just  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "Death  and  Its  Mys- 
tery," includes  nearly  5000  letters  having  to 
do  with  "second  sight,"  clairvoyance,  telepa- 
thy, and  communication  between  the  living 
and  the  "dead."  Many  of  these  letters  are  in- 
cluded in  "Death  and  Its  Mystery,"  just  as 
they  were  sent  to  the  author,  and  form  a  most 
moving   and   fascinating   :'eature   of  the  book. 

The  late  Judge  Troward,  whose  studies  in 
mental  science  have  gained  for  him  the  warm 
praise  of  such  thinkers  as  William  James  and 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  left  at  his  death  a 
number    of    essays    supplementing    his    "Edin- 
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burgh  Lectures  on  Mental  Science"  and  other 
works  in  this  field.  These  have  now  been 
collected  in  book  form  and  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished by  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.  under  the 
title  "The   Hidden   Power." 

Mr.  Lansing's  "Peace  Negotiations"  will 
soon  appear  in  French  under  the  imprint  of 
Payot.  The  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  are  bring- 
ing out  the  German  edition. 

Those  who  read  and  enjoy  the  works  of 
fiction  by  Eleanor  M.  Ingram  will  regret  to 
learn  that  she  died  suddenly  at  the  home  of 
her  parents  in  New  York  on  March  22d. 
Among  other  novels  she  is  the  author  of 
"From  the  Car  Behind."  "The  Unafraid,"  "A 
Man's  Hearth,"  and  "Twice  American."  The 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  who  are  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  above  books,  expect  to  publish 
the  last  of  Miss  Ingram's  novels  in  the  near 
future.  This  is  called  "The  Thing  from  the 
Lake."     Miss  Ingram  was  born  in  1886. 


A  London  man  placed  a  plum  pudding  in  a 
tin  box  imbedded  in  a  sack  of  lime.  Tying  a 
rope  to  it,  he  lowered  the  sack  ten  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  Thames.  When  raised  to 
the  surface  at  the  expiration  of  two  hours 
the  pudding  was  found  to  be  cooked  thor- 
oughly. On  contact  with  the  water  the  lime 
slacked,  causing  sufficient  heat  to  cook  the 
pudding. 
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WHERE  WERE  YOU 

THEN 

AND  WHERE  ARE  YOU 

TODAY? 

Where  were  you  when  Henry  Ford  was  trying  to  raise  the  first  few  thousand  dollars  necessary  to  start  the  enormous  industry  known 
as  the  Ford  Motor  Company?  Had  you  invested  $1,000  in  Ford's  stock,  IT  WOULD  HAVE  BROUGHT  YOU  IN  1919  $122,700,  TO  SAY 
NOTHING  OF  THE  ENORMOUS  DIVIDENDS  IT  HAS  PAID. 

If  you  really  had  such  an  opportunity,  would  you  grasp  it? 

SUCH  AN  OPPORTUNITY  IS  NOW  OFFERED  YOU. 

The  Tractor  Industry  today  stands  on  about  the  same  level  as  the  Automobile  Industry  did  at  the  time  Henry  Ford  offered  his  stock  for  sale. 

In  the  agricultural  field  the  tractor  market  is  usually  based  on  the  number  of  farms  of  one  hundred  acres  or  more.  According  to  the  last 
census  figures,  there  are  2,669,391  farms  of  this  size  or  larger  in  the  United  States  alone,  and  1,438,069  farms  averaging  very  close  to  one  hun- 
dred acres.  The  potential  tractor  market,  therefore,  can  be  conservatively  estimated  at  3.000,000  tractors,  which  will  be  absorbed  within  the 
next  ten  years.  The  present  tractor  output  of  the  country  is  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  per  year,  with  a  large  part  of  this 
output  immediately  taken  up  for  replacement,  the  life  of  the  average  tractor  being  less  than  three  years. 

The  Nelson-Four-Wheel  Drive  Tractor  is  a  revolution  in  tractor  construction.  It  is  built  on  entirely  new  mechanical  lines,  designed  to 
give  universal,  all-year-around  service. 

It  is  dependable,  easy,  and  economical  to  operate. 

Its  unusual  mechanical  construction  fits  it  to  work  on  bottom  land  or  on  steep,  rocky,  hillside  surfaces  and  to  give  the  same  steady,  efficient 
service  in  winter  and  summer. 

You  are  herewith  invited  to  become  a  stockholder  in  the  corporation  manufacturing  the  Nelson  Tractor. 

A  SMALL  AMOUNT  OF  PREFERRED  (8%  Cumulative)  STOCK  IS  OFFERED  BY  US  SUBJECT  TO  PRIOR  SALE  AND 
ADVANCE  IN  PRICE.     Subscriptions  will  be  accepted  in  the  order  received.     All  reservations  for  stock  must  be  within  30  days  from  date. 

With  the  tractor  industry  in  its  infancy,  its  markets  are  yet  almost  wholly  undeveloped,  and  with  a  product  of  such  a  wide  range  of  use- 
fulness, it  is  obvious  that  the  stock  of  the  Nelson  Manufacturing  Corporation  has  possibilities  of  great  and  increasing  value,  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  realization  from  investment  in  products  not  having  these  almost  unlimited  fields  of  activity. 

It  is  rarely  that  such  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  public,  for  participation  in  an  industry  which  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  great 
enterprises  of  the  present  day. 

NELSON  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
Authorized  Capital     .      .      .     5200,000 
($100,000  Preferred— $100,000  Common) 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
A.  H.  NELSON,  President  J.  W.  COLGAN 

W    A   COOK    Treasurer  President  Lincoln  Savings  Bank,  Boston 

Former  Chief  of  Staff,  Production  Division,  U.  S.                                          J.  R.  RAEDER 
District,  Ordnance  Section,  War  Department.  Architect  and  Engineer. 

LAWSON  &  GOULD,  Inc. 

Branch  Office   627  MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER,  MASS.  Head  Office:   EDMUNDS  BUILDING.  BOSTON  9,  MASS. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Head  Office. 


The  Factories  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  open  for  inspection.     Moving  Pictures  of  the  Nelson  Tractor  will  be  shown  every  Saturday  afternoon 
at  6  p.  m.  at  our  offices  in  Boston  and  Worcester. 

X^  Cut  out  and  mail  with  remittance.  ^^X 

ORDER  BLANK 

LAWSON  &  GOULD,  Inc. 

Edmunds  Building 

BOSTON  9,  MASS 19 

Gentlemen  : 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for shares  of  the  Preferred  (8?"  Cumulative) 

Stock  of  the  NELSON    MANUFACTURING    CORPORATION,  at  $12.50  per  share.     Enclosed  find 

r.  n  J  ful1   I  .  i 
Dollars  in    1           t    payment  for  same. 

Have  Stock  Certificate  and  Receipt  issued  in  name  of: 


10 
20 
30 
50 
100 


5  shares  will  cost  you  $      62.50  M,m, 
'        "      "      "    $    125.00 

"        "         "     $     250.00  Street. 

"      "       "    $    375.00 

"      "       "    $    625.00  Clty' 

"        "        "     $1,250.00  State.. 


The  above  price  quoted  for  immediate  acceptance  only. 
It  is  understood  that  this  subscription  carries  a  bonus  of  one  share  of  Common  stock  with  every  ten  shares  of  Preferred  stock. 
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'THE  FUGITIVE.' 


This  play  of  John  Galsworthy's,  which  is 
running  at  the  Maitland  this  week,  is  built  of 
the  theme  which  has  so  frequently  recurred  in 
Galsworthy's  novels:  the  intolerableness  of 
the  bond  which  unites  a  blooded  high-stepper 
to  a  plodding  nag.  It  matters  not  that 
George  Desmond,  Claire's  unloved  husband,  is 
rich,  arrogant,  and  the  son  of  a  baronet.  The 
fact  remains  that  Claire  is  high-mettled,  aris- 
tocratic by  instinct,  and  unable  to  bend  her 
troublesome,  intractable  soul  to  compliance 
with  a  union  uncongenial  and  intolerable. 

In  America  such  problems  are  very  easily 
solved  by  the  divorce  court,  too  easily,  the 
conservative  think.  In  England,  land  of  con- 
servatism, the  social  and  legal  code  both 
bear  down  heavily  upon  a  woman  like  Claire. 

"With  his  constitutional  fairness  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy poses  his  case  so  as  to  show  that  the 
husband  gave  Claire  every  chance,  when  she 
finally  made  it  clear  that  she  must  leave  him. 
For,  though  several  scenes  are  given  which 
show  the  impossibility  of  Claire  doing  vio- 
lence to  her  tastes,  her  affectional  possibili- 
ties, and  her  instincts,  and  remaining  with 
the  husband  whose  desire  for  her  and  whose 
conformity  with  the  social  code  remains  so 
strong,  George  Desmond  is  depicted  as  a  man 
who  might  have  made  a  less  fastidious 
woman,  one  more  of  his  own  mold,  sufficiently 
happy.  That  is  Galsworthy.  He  must  be  fair, 
is  irresistibly  impelled  to  avoid  theatrical  ex- 
aggeration and  show  both  sides. 

In  his  greater  plays,  "The  Silver  Box," 
"Strife,"  and  "Justice,"  this  judicious  impar- 
tiality of  attitude  tends  to  strengthen  the 
posing  of  the  problems,  but  in  "The  Fugitive" 
Claire's  cause,  except  to  a  finer  perception 
than  that  of  the  composite  spectator,  seems 
weak.  Whereas  it  is  intrinsically  strong,  if 
the  woman  has  the  strength  of  mind  to  "save 
her  own  soul,"  as  Malise  expressed  it. 

The  part  that  Malise  plays  in  the  drama  is 
not  sufficiently  sympathetic  to  our  receptivi- 
ties. Since  at  the  beginning  Claire  did  not 
love  him,  nor  he  her,  one  finds  one's  self  a 
little  impatient  with  her  for  having  allowed 
him  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  affair  at  all.  There 
being  no  such  tragedy  as  a  hopeless  love  in 
her  lot,  we  are  apt  to  feel  that  she  is  not 
quite  just  to  her  husband.  It  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  expect  a  vessel  of  emotion  like 
Claire  to  have  a  calm  and  reasonable  talk 
with  George  Desmond,  but,  on  the  whole, 
Claire  rather  antagonizes  the  average  spec- 
tator's sympathy  by  a  tendency  to  be  lachry- 
mose, unworthy  of  a  high-spirited  woman 
whose  soul  remains  so  haughtily  aloof.  And 
indeed  the  intrinsic  defect  in  the  play  is  that, 
to  the  average  perception,  there  is  not  a  suf- 
ficiently strong  dramatic  situation  to  compel 
■  our  sympathy  for  Claire.  For  the  average 
person  is  too  susceptible  to  the  claims  of  ma- 
terial advantages,  such  as  wealth,  luxury, 
deference,  social  station,  and  "all  those  desir- 
able possessions  that  Claire,  who  has  no 
money  of  her  own,  is  going  to  throw  away. 

Then  there  is  the  clear-sighted  philosopher, 
who  recognizes  that  a  delicately  reared 
woman  in  a  land  like  Great  Britain,  in  which 
the  caste  system  is  so  firmly  established,  can 
not  hold  out.  So.  while  he  longs  for  the 
prisoner  dragging  at  her  chain  to  be  free,  he 
knows  well  that  she  is  going  to  exchange  her 
soul-prison  for  a  body-prison. 

As,  indeed,  it  turns  out.  Claire  is  "fine,  but 
not  fine  enough."  She  must  choose  between 
being  a  soulless  doll  or  a  saint  and  martyr. 

Claire  instinctively  evades  martyrdom  at 
first,  only  to  find  it  thrust  upon  her.  And  to 
the  fateful  words  of  "this  day  a  stag  must 
die"  sung  boisterously  by  the  lusty  "trippers" 
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in  the  neighboring  room  of  a  gaudy  restau- 
rant full  of  a  Derby  day  crowd  the  poor  vic- 
tim to  what  the  average  person  might  con- 
ceive as  ultra-refined  sensibilities  solves  her 
problem  the  best  way. 

And  in  the  end  nothing  is  settled.  For,  un- 
just as  the  law  of  England  is  to  women, 
Claire  had  no  financial  claim,  and  whatever 
she  took  would  be  due  to  her  husband's  gen- 
erosity. If  a  wife,  still  young  and  childless, 
can  not  live  with  a  man  as  his  wife,  the  only 
thing  for  her  to  do  is  to  go.  Here  in  Amer- 
ica, country  of  divorces,  the  law  has  been  too 
chivalrous  to  women  in  this  respect.  If  a 
woman  voung  and  strong  enough  to  earn  her 
own  living  leaves  her  husband  she  should 
have  no  further  financial  claim  on  him,  unless 
she  has  his  children  to  rear.  There  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  such  a  woman,  who  can 
look  about  her  and  see  women  on  every  side 
earning  their  own  living,  should  not  earn  hers, 
unless  she  has  lived  long  enough  with  her 
husband  to  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  com- 
munity property.  Some  women — and  we  can 
but  respect  them  for  it — have  recognized  this, 
and  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  the  law's 
liberality  to  women  in  this  respect. 

Since  in  "The  Fugitive"  Galsworthy  indicts 
no  one — for  the  sincerely  puzzled  husband, 
though  not  generous  in  soul,  certainly  does 
his  duty  in  trying  t0  save  h's  deserting  wife 
from   the  wolves  that  lie  in  wait  for  such  as 

she we  recognize  that  "The  Fugitive"  is  but 

a  dramatic  expression  of  the  intense  sympa- 
thy that  Galsworthy  feels  for  the  non-con- 
formists  of  society. 

Claire  is  but  another  embodiment  of  Irene, 
and  George  Desmond  of  Soames  Forsyte. 
Life  is  made  up  of  problem  tragedies;  trage- 
dies that  can  sometimes  be  but  passing,  but 
the  tragedy  of  a  man  or  woman,  bound  by 
circumstances  to  stand  by  a  union  that  causes 
only  shudders  of  aversion,  of  mental  and 
physical  repugnance  in  one  or  the  other,  is 
one  that  the  world  outside  can  never  fully 
enter  into  or  understand,  or  even  sympathize 
with  very  deeply,  unless  it  has  known  a  simi- 
lar  experience. 

Fairly  happy  unions  are  many,  but  ideal 
unions  are  rare,  and  after  youth  and  the 
season  of  passionate  love  has  gone  many  a 
man  and  woman  recognizes  that  that  soul- 
loneliness  that  even  poets  have  but  faintly 
described  is  the  lot  of  many. 

In  Galsworthy's  "Dark  Flower"  he  gives, 
in  a  few  words,  further  expression  to  this 
idea  of  the  disunion  between  beings  appar- 
ently united.  It  was  when  Oliver  Dromore 
desperately  sought  Lennan's  assistance  to  win 
some  return  for  his  unwelcome  love : 

"Lennan  pointed  across  the  street.  'In 
every  one  of  those  houses,  Oliver/  he  said, 
'there's  probably  some  creature  who  can't 
make  out  why  another  creature  doesn't  care. 
Passion  comes  when  it  will;  goes  when  it 
will ;  and  we  poor  devils  have  no  say  in  it.' " 

And  so  the  many  Claires  and  Irenes  go 
their  way  through  life,  a  source  of  torture  to 
the  men  who  love  them  and  whom  they  do 
not  love,  and  there  is  no  solution,  since  this 
common,  tragedy  is  the  least  of  the  world's 
concern. 


LINCOLN  AT  THE  ORPHEUM. 


It  is  no  easy  feat  to  write  historical  drama 
that  has  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of 
modern  plays,  principally  because  the  drama- 
tists are  trying  to  write  of  an  epoch  in  which 
they  have  not  lived.  It  takes  geniuses,  such 
as  Shakespeare,  to  create  characters  and  at- 
mosphere in  the  gallery  of  history-  But  John 
Drinkwater,  who  made  such  a  success  of  the 
Lincoln  play,  undertook  the  task  because  he 
became  obsessed  by  the  character  of  the  great 
emancipator.  And  besides  the  times  of 
Lincoln  are  not  so  far  back  but  that  there 
are  living  people  who  remember  them.  There 
are  even  remote  villages  in  the  country  com- 
paratively unaffected  by  the  rush  and  clatter 
of  modern  ways  of  thought. 

Therefore,  although  the  Drinkwater  por- 
trait was  conceived  in  an  English  brain,  it 
was  more  understanding  and  innately  sympa- 
thetic than  would  be  the  case  with  many  of 
our  American  playwrights  who  might  ap- 
proach their  task  in  a  less  devout  spirit, 

Thomas  Dixon's  Lincoln — the  Lincoln  that 
is  represented  at  the  Orpheum — has  been 
Hmned  by  the  author  in  a  wholly  reverent  but 
more  conventional  spirit.  The  Dixon  play 
was  successful  in  the  East  partly  because  the 
Drinkwater  play  paved  the  way  for  it,  and 
because  of  the  moving  fetaures — the  death  of 
Lincoln's  mother,  for  instance — which  reached 
people's   emotions. 

The  piece  has  been  cut  down,  of  course, 
for  representation  in  a  vaudeville  programme, 
and  naturally  some  of  its  emotional  warmth  is 
sacrificed.  Its  action  is  confined  to  the  polit- 
ical struggle  of  those  dark  days  of  the  civil 
war  when  Lincoln's  enemies  sought  to  down 
him.  There  is  a  series  of  historical  person- 
ages, and  the  principal  effect  gained  is  con- 
ventionality of  portraiture.  Conventionality, 
also,  is  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Hall's  work. 
Physically  the  actor,  by  his  height,  build,  and 
certain  traits  in  his  physiognomy,  is  well 
suited  to  the  part.  The  players  all  give  the 
effect  of  approaching  their  task  with  that  at- 


titude of  reverence  so  possible  to  the  his- 
trionic type  of  mind,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
young  and  receptive  minds  feel  a  deep  thrill 
of  patriotism  at  the  final  tableau  of  Lincoln, 
standing  on  a  flag-draped  pedestal  and  utter- 
ing historic  and  imperishable  words. 

Young  people  of  the  impressionable  age 
who  are  old  enough  to  comprehend  should  see 
the  play,  for  it  is  helpful  to  youth  to  con- 
ceive of  our  national  heroes  as  living  men 
and  women,  enduring  pain  and  suffering  for 
the  principles  whose  successful  propagation 
in  the  doubting  minds  of  men  they  have  made 
immortal. 

The  remaining  features  of  the  Orpheum 
bill  are  of  the  usual  kind  and  variety.  The 
Ducos  Brothers  always  amuse,  the  bird  duet 
being  unfailingly  funny.  There  is  a  playlet, 
"The  Fall  of  Eve,"  w^hich  delights  because  a 
young  lady  of  pronounced  physical  attractions 
suffering  from  aphasia  blunders— or  faints, 
rather — into  the  room  of  a  giddy  bachelor, 
who  summons  his  chivalry.  You  see  that 
Arthur  Eckersley,  the  author,  has  used  that 
delightful  playlet.  "Married,"  for  his  inspira- 
tion. "The  Fall  of  Eve"  is  appropriately 
played,  although  the  lady's  expression  is  too 
sophisticated,  and  Alan  Devitt  over-cultivates 
naturalness  to  such  effect  that  he  can  scarcely 
be  heard.  Joseph  L.  Browning's  sermon  is 
not  new,  but  it  serves  to  amuse,  as  docs 
Buddy  Walton  in  the  Nan  Halperin  songs. 
Buddy  has  a  lot  of  snap  and  abandon ;  rather 
too  much  so,  in  fact,  for,  although  she  has 
the  spirit  of  burlesque,  she  over-exaggerates, 
which   Nan   Halperin   never  does. 

George  Jessel  is  the  lad  with  the  snap  and 
go.  Georgie  is  rather  cute  when  he  is  be- 
guiling "Momma,"  and  the  beguiled  parent 
is  well  played  by  Ann  Lowenworth.  "Troubles 
of  1920"  is  a  very  elaborate  affair,  which  has 
required  a  large  staff  of  people  to  get  to- 
gether and  to  act.  The  company  is  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  costly  production,  and  the 
audience  not  only  enjoys  George,  but  such 
novelties  as  witnessing  the  dismantling  of  the 
girls  and  the  scenery  while  the  show  is  in 
full  swing  in  order  to  satisfy  a  debt. 

Frank  De  Voe  and  Harry  Hosford  amuse 
in  the  inevitable  formless  nonsense  act,  and 
the  two  Mijares  give  a  remarkable  exhibition 
of  wire-walking,  wire-balancing,  wire-somer- 
saulting, and  spectacular  wire-swinging  that 
almost  makes  you  say  your  prayers  as  the 
star  performer,  a  wild  black  silhouette  in  ex- 
citing motion,  oscillates  rapidly  to  and  fro  in 
a  feat  that  all  but  defies  the  laws  of  gravity. 


of   these   roles   mentioned  she   was   heard   in 
her  day  in  San  Francisco. 

It  was  somewhere  in  the  '80s  that  Miss 
Carey,  in  the  full  glory  of  her  vocal  powers, 
married  Mr.  Charles  M.  Raymond  and  retired 
from  the  stage.  Her  retirement  was  a  blow 
to  the  public,  thst  had  not  had  enough  of  her, 
but  perhaps  we  may  surmise,  judging  from 
some  very  acid  comments  in  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg's  volume  entitled  "Memories  of  an 
American  Prima  Donna"  that  Miss  Cary,  who 
kept  her  opinions  locked  up  in  her  own  breast, 
was  tired  of  the  jealous  bickerings  that  were 
the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  a  prima 
donna's  career.  At  any  rate,  although  she 
sang  a  few  times  in  public,  she  never  returned 
to  the  stage  her  presence  and  gifts  so  graced. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


ANNIE  LOUISE  CARY. 


Here  is  a  name  that  opera-lovers  of  the 
Adelina  Patti-Gerster-Albani-Clara  Louise 
Kellogg-Minnie  Hauk-Lilhan  Nordica  epoch 
will  well  remember ;  it  being  recalled  by  the 
recent  announcement  of  the  death  of  this 
singer  in  her  seventieth  year.  Annie  Louise 
Cary  was  a  contralto  singer,  her  voice  full 
and  beautiful,  with  a  quality  to  it  that  caused 
it  to  readily  reach  the  sympathies.  So  beau- 
tiful was  her  voice  that  the  lack  of  pronounced 
beauty  or  romantic  slenderness  in  her  person 
did  not  matter.  As  a  singer  of  wholesome 
charm  she  endeared  herself  to  her  public,  first 
as  a  member  of  the  Christine  Nillson  concert 
company  and  afterwards  in  opera,  in  which 
she  was  particularly  successful,  even  rivaling 
the  greatest  contralto  of  the  day,  Sophia 
Salchi,   as   Siebel  in   "Faust." 

Miss  Cary.  ^'no  always  stuck  to  her 
plain  American  name,  also  shone  as  Amneris 
in  "Aida."  Although  her  voice  was  a  full 
contralto  she  had  the  usual  ambition  to  shine 
in  a  title-role,  and  the  opera  of  "Mignon" 
was  transposed  to  give  the  popular  contralto 
the  opportunity  she  longed  for.     In  all  three 


Investigations  carried  on  by  Allied  officers 
at  Paris  disclose  the  fact  that  the  Germans, 
during  the  world  war,  had  no  such  piece  of 
artillery  as  was  popularly  described  as  a  "Big 
Bertha."  Paris  was  shelled  at  long  range, 
not  by  a  super-gun  which  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  a  remarkable  invention,  but  by  a 
naval  gun  of  twelve  or  fourteen-inch  calibre. 
The  piece  was  made  doubly  strong  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  sheath,  which  reduced  the 
calibre  to  about  nine  inches.  The  breech  was 
similarly  rcenforced  by  a  massive  steel  jacket. 
This,  says  the  dispatch,  made  the  use  of  a 
double  charge  possible,  and,  combined  with 
modifications  in  the  shell,  which  was  longer 
and  more  pointed  than  the  ordinary  pro- 
jectile, with  added  grooves  to  increase  the 
effect  of  rifling,  gave  the  long  range  attained. 
A  high  Allied  authority  on  ballistics  in  Paris, 
whose  identity  is  not  disclosed,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  Germans  had  assured  him 
that  there  were  never  more  than  four  guns  in 
action  against  Paris  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  a  larger  number  were  not  built  because  • 
reports  from  that  city  described  the  popula- 
tion as  not  greatly  impressed  by  the  gun's 
performance  after  the  first  few  days.  All  the 
guns  built  up  in  the  manner  described,  the 
Germans  told  the  artillery  authorities  in  ques- 
tion, have  been  delivered  to  the  Allies. 
-«♦* 

The  great  little  game  of  poker  is  making 
rapid  headway  in  Egypt  despite  the  fact  that 
no  playing  cards  are  manufactured  in  that 
country.  In  eight  months  the  United  States 
exported  12.227  packs  for  the  Egyptians  to 
amuse  themselves  with.  This  was  1100  packs 
more  than  were  exported  in  the  period  of  the 
previous  year.  The  Egyptians  are  fond  of 
playing  all  games  of  cards,  but  their  favorite 
game  is  poker.  American  exporters  know 
this  by  the  stipulation  made  by  Egyptian 
dealers  that  the  twos,  threes,  fours,  fives, 
sixes,  and  jokers  be  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  pack  by  a  thin  band  of  paper,  leaving 
the  poker  deck  of  thirty- two  cards  loose. 
This  arrangement  is  absolutely  required.  The 
Egyptian  card  players  are  particular  in  other 
respects,  too,  for  they  insist  on  having  the 
numbers  or  the  "markers"  in  all  four  corners, 
while  in  the  case  of  those  who  purchase 
packs  by  the  dozen  the  buyers  insist  upon 
having  six  of  the  packs  with  blue  backs  and 
the  remainder  with  red  backs.  The  clubs  use 
only  the  best  quality  cards,  and  decks  once 
played  with  are  resold  to  local  retailers. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  coal  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  government  regulates 
the  distribution  of  fuel  in  Berlin,  the  hot  bath 
has  become  such  a  luxury  that  many  persons 
have   ceased  bathing. 

■«•»■ 

Mushrooms  will  be  grown  in  the  vats  of  a 
former  brewery  in  New  York. 
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The  Columbia  Theatre. 

George  M.  Cohan's  musical  comedy,  "Mary," 
opens  its  fourth  and  last  week  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  Sunday  night,  May  15th,  with  a 
matinee  on  next  Saturday.  The  stepping 
measure  of  "Mary"  is  very  fast.  When  the 
attraction  received  its  initial  presentation 
here  it  was  found  to  be  a  new  musical  com- 
edy and  possessing  all  the  virile  and  graceful 
qualities  inherent  to  the  splendid  talents  of 
Otto  Harbach  and  Frank  Mandel.  In  the 
melodic  score  Lou  Hirsch  has  made  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  light  musical  stage, 
the  many  numbers  being  gems  of  humor  or 
of  sentiment.  It  has  all  the  qualities  of  a 
Cohan  musical  success — pretty  girls,  smart 
gowns,    buoyancy,    importuning   music. 

The  next  Columbia  Theatre  attraction  will 
be  William  Collier,  who  comes  on  Monday 
night,  the  23d,  with  his  new  farcical  comedy, 
"The  Hottentot."  Collier  and  his  entire  New 
York  supporting  cast  will  be  seen  here.  This 
play  ran  all  last  season  on  Broadway. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 

Some  time  in  the  cycle  of  musical  comedies 
one  stands  out  brilliantly  and  audiences  never 
get  it  confused  with  different  entertainments. 
This  is  the  case  with  "Irene,"  the  musical- 
comedy  success  coming  to  the  Curran  for  a 
limited   engagement  beginning   Monday   night. 

This  piece  has  won  unmeasured  approval  in 
both  New  York  and  London.  It  is  often 
hard  to  define  the  reason  for  a  particu- 
lar hit.  After  everything  has  been  said 
there  is  always  something  that  fails  tabula- 
tion, and  in  the  case  of  "Irene"  it  is  nothing 
in  the  world  but  charm.  The  book  is  by 
James  Montgomery,  the  score  by  Harry  Tier- 
ney,  and  the  lyrics  are  by  Joseph  McCarthy. 
The  production  was  staged  by  Edward  Royce 
of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,   London. 


The  Orpheum. 

Irene  Franklin,  "the  only  woman  singing 
the  songs  who  wrote  them,"  is  coming  to 
headline  the  bill  at  the  Orpheum  Theatre  next 
week  with  a  complete  new  programme  that 
carried   New  York  by  storm. 

The  day  following  her  opening  at  the 
Palace    Theatre    (New   York)    the    New   York 
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Herald  said:  "Miss  Irene  Franklin  sings  the 
most  original  and  genuinely  funny  song  heard 
for  years  in  vaudeville,  called  'Help !  Help  1' 
and  dealing  with  a  fireman  in  a  way  that  will 
be  appreciated  by  newspaper  readers  who 
have  often  seen  the  headline,  'Hotel  Fire 
Drives  Guests  to  Street  in  Scanty  Attire.' 
It  was  expected  that  the  lyrics  should  be 
pungently  amusing,  for  she  wrote  them  her- 
self, and  her  performance  showed  strikingly 
a  close  understanding  of  the  oddities  of  char- 
acter. Even  when  she  takes  such  a  hack- 
neyed subject  as  a  Broadway  chorus  girl  who 
marries  a  wealthy  octogenarian  she  injects 
some  refreshing  elements  into  it  and  turns 
them  into  something  unique  that  would  in- 
terest even  the  blase  showgirl,  .  .  .  Her  num- 
bers about  the  cash  girl  and  the  young  miss 
who  hated  to  wash  her  face  were  so  highly 
entertaining    they'd    enliven    a    traction    hear- 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

Another  of  the  George  Bernard  Shaw  plays 
is  to  be  produced  at  the  Maitland  Playhouse 
when  "Widowers'  Houses"  is  given  next  week, 
commencing  Monday  night. 

In  "Widowers'  Houses"  the  subject  of  the 
exploitation  of  the  poor  of  our  great  cities  is 
thrown  upon  the  screen  of  life  with  a  clear- 
ness of  projection  which  leaves  no  room  for 
misunderstanding.  Public  opinion  has  come 
only  lately  to  realize  the  problem  involved 
in  "tainted  money,"  and  this  play  brings  home 
this  question. 

The  Shaw  plays  this  Maitland  season,  of 
which  so  many  have  been  produced,  have 
been  exceptionally  successful  and  critics  con- 
tend that  "Widowers'  Houses"  is  fully  as 
strong  as  those  of  the  Shaw  family  that  have 
preceded  it. 

"The  Fugitive,'*  by  John  Galsworthy,  which 
is  being  produced  this  week,  has  proved  an 
absorbing  drama.  "The  Fugitive"  closes  with 
the  Saturday  matinee  and  evening  perform- 
ance.   

"The  Light  That  Failed,"  by  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, will  follow  Shaw's  "Widowers'  Houses" 
at  the  Maitland  Playhouse.  An  Ibsen  play  is 
also  being  prepared  for  the  latter  part  of 
May.  The  Maitland  season  closes  with  the 
week  of  June  6th. 

-*vt- 

SOURCE  OF  RADIUM. 


REBELLION  IN  ITALY. 


When  Mme.  Marie  Curie  is  presented  with 
radium  valued  at  $100,000  from  the  women  of 
this  country  it  will  be  truly  an  all-American 
gift    she    will    receive. 

Out  in  the  grim,  broken,  sage-covered 
desert  where  southern  Colorado  and  Utah 
meet  there  is  produced  the  carnotite  ore 
from  which  most  of  the  world's  supply  of 
radium  is  recovered.  Valuable  mines  have 
been  located  in  arid  gulches  that  were  worth- 
less even  for  cattle  grazing.  Concentrating 
mills  have  been  erected  and  little  mining 
settlements  have  grown  up  where  not  even 
the  courageous  "dry  farmer"  planted  his 
homestakes  a  few  years  ago.  Burros  loaded 
with  sacks  of  rich  radium-bearing  concen- 
trates pick  their  way  along  rough  trails  to 
the  dusty  highways  that  reach  out  into  the 
not  less  dusty  desert.  Their  burdens  are 
shifted  to  ore  wagons — one  wagon  and  a 
trailer  to  a  six-horse  team  usually — and  there 
is  much  rattling  of  tires  and  cracking  of 
whips  and  flinging  of  oaths  as  the  teamsters 
jolt  their  way  to  the  nearest  railway  station, 
perhaps  fifty  or  seventy-five  miles  distant. 

At  the  railroad  the  sacks  of  canary-colored 
ore.  which  have  been  sorted  from  countless 
tons  of  worthless  or  low-grade  surounding 
rock,  are  shipped  to  a  reduction  plant  in  the 
East — Mme.  Curie  is  to  visit  one  at  Pitts- 
burg, according  to  dispatches — and,  through 
a  long  and  expensive  process,  involving  much 
settling  in  tanks,  the  precious  element  is  se- 
cured, pin-point  by  pin-point. 

Mme.  Curie  has  expressed  a  desire  to  visit 
the  radium  fields,  if  the  trip  is  possible,  and 
also  to  see  the  best  of  American  scenery. 
Her  route  will  be  through  a  land  of  grandeur 
if  she  visits  the  carnotite  fields  of  Colorado. 
There  is  only  one  route  to  the  radium  country 
— the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  out 
of  Denver.  Crossing  the  Continental  Divide 
at  one  of  its  sublimest  points,  after  having 
transferred  to  the  narrow-gauge  line,  Mme. 
Curie  will  find  herself  in  the  Uncompahgre 
Valley.  Here  the  government  has  brought 
water  from  the  Gunnison  River  through  an 
amazingly  long  and  costly  tunnel,  and  irri- 
gated fruit  farms  have  sprung  up  where  there 
was  only  sagebrush  a  matter  of  fifteen  years 
ago.  As  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  ap- 
proaches the  Utah  line  the  desert  effect  gets 
more  pronounced.  The  country  is  more 
broken  and  the  sagebrush  is  in  the  ascend- 
ancy. The  railroad  swings  off  in  another  di- 
rection, Placerville  being  the  final  station. 
Beyond  Placerville  the  country  has  scant 
visitation  of  water.  As  it  drops  away  toward 
the  Utah  line  it  becomes  dryer  and  more 
desert-like  in  its  character.  There  are  few 
trees  on  the  hills,  and  occasional  erosions  of 
sandstone  rear  their  heads — strange  forma- 
tions which  increase  in  number  and  size  as 
one  journeys  further  out  on  the  great  plateau 
that  stretches  toward  the   Colorado  River. 


Living  is  a  luxury  for  all  Italians  nowa- 
days, but  the  Latin  prejudice  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct  taxation  makes  the  burden  less 
heavy  on  the  rich  than  in  countries  in  which 
the  government  helps  itself  out  of  big  in- 
comes. Everybody  in  Italy  who  buys  a 
postage  stamp  or  a  railway  ticket,  a  hat  or  a 
pair  of  shoes,  who  indulges  in  bread,  sugar, 
meat,  or  macaroni,  who  spends  a  night  at  a 
hotel  or  eats  a  meal  in  a  restaurant,  who  goes 
to  the  movies  or  has  his  picture  taken,  has 
to  pay  a  tax.  He  can  not  do  anything,  or  do 
nothing,  without  being  taxed  for  it.  Why  a 
people  balks  at  an  income  tax  and  accepts 
this  outlay  tax  at  a  time  when  incomes  are  so 
impotent  compared  to  expenses  is  one  of  the 
many  mysteries  of  European  finance.  The 
only  principle  on  which  the  government  can 
base  its  new  luxury  tax — aside  from  the 
fundamental  one  that  it  has  to  have  the 
money — is  that  the  cost  of  necessities  is  so 
high  that  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  a 
luxury. 

The  organized  Socialists,  with  their  power- 
ful "bloc"  in  Parliament,  are  not  at  all  re- 
sponsible for  the  direct  action  of  the  revolu- 
tions, though  they  must  have  directed  the 
general  policy  of  strikes  and  obstruction 
which  encouraged  the  extremists  to  proceed 
to  further  excesses.  These  excesses  are 
greatly  embarrassing  to  the  party,  since  they 
have  the  inevitable  effect  of  fusing  and  hard- 
ening the  people  against  it,  a  fact  which  ex- 
plains the  present  eagerness  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalists and  the  unwillingness  of  the  So- 
cialists to  submit  the  issues  to  the  test  of  an 
immediate  general  election. 

But  while  the  reluctance  of  the  Socialists 
to  be  judged  by  the  people  is  evidence  of 
their  own  conviction  that  they  have  lost 
strength  since  the  last  election,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  underestimate  the  power  of  des- 
peration of  the  revolutionary  forces.  It  is 
impossible  to  go  to  the  remotest  village  in  the 
land  without  encountering  signs  of  their 
activity  or  their  propaganda.  In  those  aloof, 
unworldly,  gray,  Franciscan  towns  that  crown 
the  blue  hills  of  Umbria,  unchanged  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  kept  alive  today  mostly  by  the 
sadly  fading  fame  of  saints  and  old  master- 
pieces, it  is  starting  to  find  vivas  to  Lenin 
and  the  Russian  revolution  painted  on  walls 
that  have  not  been  touched  since  the  time  of 
Giotto.  Perugia  is  under  as  radical  a  So- 
cialist administration  as  Bologna,  and  Assisi, 
which  hitherto  seemed  to  know  no  one  but 
St.  Francis,  has  now  become  well  acquainted 
with  Trotzky  and  Lenin. 

Rome  is  the  steadiest  and  least  disturbed 
of  Italian  cities,  but  there  is  hardly  a  wall  of 
a  church  or  public  building  in  the  capital 
itself,  under  the  eyes  of  Pope  and  King  and 
Parliament  and  more  soldiers  than  appear  in 
any  place  in  Europe,  that  is  not  blackened 
with  slogans  extolling  the  revolution  and  the 
advent  of  the  Socialist  republic.  And  while 
in  Florence,  when  I  was  there,  it  was  con- 
fidently believed  that  "the  rebels  were  com- 
pletely disarmed  and  routed,  several  eruptions 
since  prove  that  the  volcano  is  by  no  means 
extinct.  Every  day  in  the  newspapers  there 
are  accounts  of  pitched  battles,  killings,  and 
frenzied  destruction  of  property  in  nearly 
every  city  and  town  in  the  north  and  in  a 
few  in  the  south.  The  frightful  bomb  out- 
rage in  the  Diana  Theatre  in  Milan,  while  it 
profoundly  shocked  the  country  and  was  bit- 
terly denounced  by  the  Avanti  and  the  entire 
Socialist  press,  has  been  followed  by  more 
bomb-throwing   elsewhere. 

Also,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the 
Bolsheviki  are  embarrassing  the  Socialists, 
the  Fascisti  are  also  rather  embarrassing  to 
the  government.  While  they  are  now,  of 
course,  doing  the  government's  work  in  a 
manner  more  thoroughgoing  and  direct  than 
would  be  possible  for  the  government,  their 
activity  is  a  pretty  resounding  rebuke  to  the 
policy  of  the  administration.  They  mean  to 
save  the  country,  but  if  their  power  and  pop- 
ularity continue  to  grow  there  is  no  telling 
that  they  will  not  save  it  at  the  expense  of 
the   present   government. 

In  the  plebiscite  at  the  Augusteo  concert 
the  Oliver  Twists  won  because  they  were 
more  noisy  and  insistent  than  the  majority 
of  the  audience.  Also  they  knew  exactly 
what  they  wanted.  But  the  "Bis"  group  in 
the  national  amphitheatre  are  striking  out 
blindly,  filled  with  nothing  more  purposeful 
than  a  fury  to  make  somebody  suffer  for  their 
accumulated  wrongs.  They  will  not  win  the 
country  because  the  "Basta"  element  has 
ceased  being  complaisant  and  because  the 
very  blindness  of  the  anarchist  aim  has  made 
their  blows  too  wild.  The  peasant  proprietor, 
the  most  conservative  roan  in  Italy,  has  seen 
them  at  work,  with  the  result  that  he  is 
everywhere  joining  forces  with  the  Fascisti. 
The  women,  though  still  a  very  feeble  na- 
tional force,  are  thoroughly  rouse.  I  first 
heard  of  the  Milan  catastrophe  from  an  old 
peasant  woman  who  stopped  me  in  front  of 
a  church  in  Rome  the  morning  after  the 
event  for  no  other  reason  than  to  tell  me  the 
news.  She  was  so  ablaze  with  horror  and  in- 
dignation that  she  had  to  talk  to  somebody. 
"I  tell  you,  signora,"  she  declared,  pushing 
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a  ragged  shawl  back  from  a  weatherbeaten 
face,  "men  are  beasts  since  the  war.  I  think 
the  devil  is  the  only  king  they  follow  now. 
I  do  not  know  the  world  at  all.  It  is  like 
living  in   a  madhouse." 

She  blessed  me  copiously  because  I  agreed 
with  her,  and  went  off  cursing,  with  a  gen- 
erous inclusiveness,  all  agitators,  wars,  pesche- 
cane,  writers,  and  dogs  of  Russians.  I  think 
her  maledictions  pretty  justly  distributed  the 
responsibility  for  the  troubles  of  her  coun- 
try ;  and  that  they  express  a  gathering  wrath 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  against  wanton- 
ness in  the  name  of  any  tyranny,  high  or  low 
that  will  be  the  best  hope  and  fortification  oi 
a  wise  constitutional  government.  Italy  is 
uncomfortable  for  the  moment,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  Europe  healthier  than  her  rebel- 
lion against  rebellion. — Anne  Hare  McCor- 
mick  in  New  York  Herald. 


A  Tree  of  Vengeance. 
Like  a  watchman,  on  the  alert  to  discover 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  famous  asphalt  lake  on  the 
Island  of  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies,  a 
lone  tree  lifts  its  head  skyward.  Tall  and 
stark  and  bare,  the  trunk  rises  for  more  than 
twenty-five  feet  without  a  branch.  At  the 
top  of  the  tree  there  is  a  sudden  mass  of 
twisted  branches  and  sparse  foliage,  which 
silhouetted  against  the  sky  resembles  the 
gnarled  and  scrawny  fingers  of  some  gaunt 
and  giant  spectre.  Superstition  runs  rife 
among  the  natives  of  Trinidad.  To  the 
blacks  the  spectre  tree  is  a  tree  of  vengeance, 
in  which  dwells  the  terrible  Jambie  bird.  To 
see  this  bird  means  certain  death.  When  one 
of  the  natives  desires  revenge  upon  another, 
he  goes  to  the  Jambie  tree.  There  he  pros- 
trates himself  upon  the  ground,  making  many 
obeisances  and  muttering  strange  words. 
Then  he  rises  and  drives  a  nail  deep  into  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  As  the  nail  enters  the  tree 
the  Jambie  gives  a  promise  that  its  wrath 
shall  be  vented  upon  the  hated  enemy.  Hun- 
dreds of  nails  are  imbedded  in  the  trunk  of 
this  tree.  When  the  ground  was  being  cleared 
some  years  ago  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
cut  down  the  Jambie  tree.  This,  however,  the 
native  workmen  angrily  refused  to  do.  The 
ultimatum  was  given  by  the  blacks  that  if 
any  one  touched  the  Jambie  tree  he  would  be 
immediately  killed.  The  tree,  in  reality,  is  a 
specimen  of  the  silk-cotton  tree,  which  is 
found  not  infrequently  in  the  tropics. 


It  is  a  proverb  of  modern  science  that  loss 
of  one  sense  quickens  the  perception  of  an- 
other. It  is  the  acute  development  of  other 
senses  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  blind 
to  get  about  with  increasing  ease;  it  is  the 
same  truth  which  has  given  rise  to  the  seem- 
ing paradox  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind 
about  London  in  a  fog.  But  whatever  of 
scientific  fact  is  behind  these  things,  it  is  cer- 
tain from  practical  experience  that  the  blind 
are  excellent  piano  tuners.  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  reports  that  many 
blind  men  coming  under  its  care  have  become 
extremely  proficient  tuners,  and  that  the  num- 
ber has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Blind  Tuners'  Guild  of  New  York  has  been 
chartered,  and  monthly  meetings  are  held. 
The  present  report  of  the  guild  shows  that 
the  amount  of  business  has  increased  steadily 
as  the  skill  of  the  members  became  known. 


The   Maine   blue-sky   law   is   so   strictly   en- 
forced   that   many   companies   which   have   no 
difficulty    in    securing    licenses    to    offer    their 
securities  in  other  blue-sky  states  have 
sort  to  the   medium   of  the   mails   t 
business  in  that  state. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Women  all  over  the  world  seem  to  be  giv- 
ing as  much  trouble  as  ever  they  did.  and 
man.  rigid  and  Puritanical  man,  has  to  work 
overtime  in  his  efforts  to  steer  their  steps  into 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  discovered  by 
himself  and  occupied  mainly  by  himself  ever 
since. 

Why  not  leave  women  alone?  asks  Lady 
Frances  Balfour  in  the  columns  of  the  Lon- 
don Times.  Why  offer  them  such  endless  ad- 
vice? Why  scold  so  much?  The  wandering 
eye  of  the  reformer  invariably  detects  the 
women  in  the  act  of  doing  something  wrong. 
Clergymen  preach  against  them  and  point 
their  morals  by  citations  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  as  the  fons  et  origo  of  all  our  ills.  A 
few  weeks  ago  they  had  a  sort  of  "woman's 
day"  in  the  London  pulpits,  but  it  was  not  in 
the  least  like  the  various  "days"  for  which 
we  have  such  a  predilection  in  America.  In 
point  of  fact  it  was  one  long,  grand  scold. 
Women  were  implored  to  behave  themselves 
and  to  cease  their  ministrations  to  their 
"pampered  flesh."  A  great  church  dignitary 
reminded  the  women  of  the  nation  that  the 
world  was  in  dire  straits  and  that  the  coming 
society  season  should  be  marked  by  modera- 
tion and  restraint-  The  women  replied  that 
they  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  seeing  that 
they  had  no  money.  They  were  being  forced 
into  the  path  of  virtue  by  their  poverty,  if  by 
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nothing  else.  Men  had  been  governing  the 
world  for  the  past  thousand  years  or  so 
while  women  had  been  doing  everything  they 
were  told  and  a  little  more.  The  result  of 
male  government  had  been  a  world  of  chaos, 
ruin,  and  destitution,  and  now  women  were 
being  leprimanded  as  though  they  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  whole  thing.  Men  had  made 
the  war  and  the  coal  strike  and  Bolshevism 
and  all  the  other  deb"cacies  of  the  season, 
and  now  they  could  think  of  nothing  by  way 
of  a  remedy  except  a  hectoring  attitude  to- 
ward woman  and  perpetual  beseechments  that 
she  mend  her  ways.  Women  were  heroines 
during  the  war,  that  is  to  say  for  so  Ions  as 
they  were  able  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
men,  but  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over  they 
were  called  flappers  and  told  that  they  were 
deteriorating  the  morals  of  the  nation.  Lady 
Frances  Balfour  does  not  say  it  all  in  just 
this  way,  but  she  is  undoubtedly  indignant. 
Let  women  have  a  fair  deal,  she  says.  Stop 
scolding  them.  Educate  them.  Pay  them 
fairly  for  what  they  do.  Do  not  attribute  to 
them  all  the  ills  of  mankind.  Forget  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden.  It  is  quite  a  long  time  ago  any- 
way, and  perhaps  there  are  two  sides  even  to 
that  story-,  which,  after  all.  was  written  by  a 
man  and   from   the  male  standpoint. 

And  so  the  London  season  is  likely  to  be 
a  dull  one.  There  is  no  money  to  make  it 
anything  else.  Seme  of  the  newly-rich  would 
like  to  splurge,  but  they  are  being  dis- 
couraged. Moreover,  they  are  not  actually  in 
society  at  all.  The  spirit  of  grace  has  so  far 
touched  even  these  that  there  is  a  general 
agreement  among  them  to  lay  off  one  auto- 
mobile out  of  three,  by  halving  the  number 
of  their  parties  and  by  going  to  the  theatre 
onry  once  a  week.  Society  in  London  takes 
its  cue  from  the  king,  and  just  now  the  kins 
is  intent  upon  the  simple  life.  He  has  moved 
from  the  country  to  London.  The  first  court 
function  was  postponed  and  all  the  other 
court  ceremonials  and  functions  have  either 
been  canceled  or  put  off  until  more  pro- 
pitious seasons.  It  looks,  too.  as  though  the 
grand  opera  might  be  a  failure,  and  so,  says 
a  correspondent,  "the  young  married  sets  and 
dowagers  must  show  their  diamonds  else- 
where, if  at  all."  The  same  correspondent, 
writing  in  the  New  York  Herald,  says: 

"The  arrival  in  London  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can ambassador,  Colonel  George  Harvey,  and 
Mrs.  Harvey  will  be  the  occasion  of  several 
social  events.  They  will  arrive  here  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  season.  The  ambassa- 
dor probably  will  attend  the  polo  matches  and 
some  of  the  practice  games.  The  embassy- 
staff  is  arranging  for  the  reception  of  the  am- 
bassador and  Mrs.  Harvey,  who  will  occupy 
the  house  in  which  John  W.  Davis,  the  re- 
tiring ambassador,  lived  in  Chesham  Place 
until  the  new  ambassadorial  residence  in 
Prince's  Gate,  which  was  presented  to  the 
United  States  by  T.  P.  Morgan  of  New  York, 
is  redecorated  and  refitted.  This  will  take 
five   or  six   months. 

"Otherwise  the  only  really  important  func- 
tions will  be  in  connection  with  welcoming 
American  delegations  and  persons  prominent 
in  business  and  social  circles  in  the  United 
States.  But  since  1  h e  Pri nee  of  Wales  re- 
turned home  from  his  American  tour  these 
visits  are  considered  here  as  a  sort  of  family 
affair,  and  while  interest  in  them  is  no  less 
keen  than  formerly,  they  are  not  regarded  as 
in  the  usual  category  of  social  affairs." 


detective  stories.  Just  now  the  ex-President 
is  not  doing  much  heavy   or  serious  reading. 

"Mr.  Wilson  went  to  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
just  a  few  nights  ago.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Wilson,  Margaret  Wilson,  and  John 
Randolph  Boiling-  It  sounded  just  exactly 
like  an  old-time  White  House  box  party.  It 
was  the  same  gathering  one  could  see  in  the 
White  House  box  almost  any  night  at  any  one 
of  the  theatres.  Mr.  Wilson  is  very  fond  of 
the  theatre  and  all  the  years  he  was  in  the 
White  House,  even  during  the  absorbing  war 
days,  be  scarcely  ever  missed  a  show  that 
came  to  the  capital,  whether  it  was  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent. 

"But  last  week  he  and  his  party  did  not 
occupy  a  box  as  of  old.  but  sat  in  the  last 
row  of  the  orchestra  circle  so  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son would  not  have  far  to  walk  and  would 
not  have  any  stairs  to  climb.  That  really  is 
the  only  physical  drawback  now  bothering  Mr. 
Wilson:  he  walks  with  difficulty-.  Not  with 
as  great  difficulty-,  it  is  true,  as  he  did,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  an  effort  for  him  to  walk. 
He  always  uses  a  cane,  and  to  walk  up  or 
down  stairs  is  next  to  impossible.  He  does 
accomplish  even  that  sometimes.  But  when 
he  does  he  gets  some  one.  usually  a  colored 
attendant  to  move  his  affected  foot  for  him 
instead  of  dragging  it  from  step  to   step." 
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Evelyn  C.  Hunt  writing  from  Washington 
to  the  New  York  Tribune,  tells  us  something 
of  the  present  life  of  Mr.  Wilson.  The  ex- 
President  is  evidently  improving  in  health,  as 
was  almost  sure  to  be  the  case  with  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  strain  involved  in  official  life. 
Every  day.  when  he  and  Mrs.  Wilson  ride 
out,  people  wave  their  hands  or  hats  pretty- 
much  as  they  used  to  do.  Mr.  Wilson  always 
wears  a  cap  and  usually  sits  in  the  back  seat 
with  Mrs.  Wilson  beside  him.  Frequently  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Boiling,  is  with  them.  He  ac- 
knowledges every  greeting,  either  by  touching 
his  cap  or  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  a 
pleased  smile.     The  writer  continues: 

"Mr.  Wilson  was  always  fond  of  motoring, 
and  at  one  time  or  another  has  explored  all 
of  the  highways  and  byways  around  Washing- 
ton for  miles  and  miles.  He  is  fond  of  com- 
pany, too,  and  frequently  has  guests  in  in- 
formally. Sometimes  they  dine  with  him. 
though  he  insists  upon  retiring  early.  The 
other  day  I  saw  Mrs.  Wilson  at  their  bank, 
taking  quantities  of  silver  out  of  their  safe 
deposit  box  and  sending  it  to  her  motor, 
which  immediately  made  me  suspect  that 
there  was  a  real,  formal  dinner  party'  being 
planned. 

"I  know,  too,  that  when  Margaret  Prescott 
Montague,  of  New  York  and  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  was  in  Washington  for  a  few  days 
recently.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  sent  for  her. 
It  was  she  who  wrote  'Uncle  Sam  of  Freedom 
Ridge.'  which  the  Democratic  party-  planned 
to  use  in  motion  pictures  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign — but  didn't. 

"If  you  wander  unceremoniously  into  the 
Wilsons'  home  any  evening  about  dinner- 
time you  are  sure  to  hear  Mrs.  Wilson  read- 
ing to  her  husband  in  the  upstairs  living- 
room.     Often  the  book  is  one  of  his  favorite 


M.  Raux.  Prefect  of  Paris,  has  organized 
a  special  police  detachment  which  is  expected 
to  purge  the  theatres  here  of  all  uncleanliness. 
either  verbal  or  suggested  (says  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald). 
While  the  proposed  law  providing  for  a  the- 
atre censorship  has  not  yet  been  passed,  M. 
Raux  has  forestalled  the  purity  agitators  and 
already  has  caused  a  revision  of  numerous 
stage  scenes,  to  the  great  concern  of  theatre 
managers  and,  it  was  said,  with  the  result 
that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  falling  oft 
in   the  box-office  receipts. 

The  management  of  one  theatre  which  is 
well  known  to  Americans  has  been  told  it 
must  rearrange  certain  acts  and  cease  pre- 
senting its  chorus  and  showgirls  in  transpar- 
ent draperies,  even  though  these  girls  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  finest  type  of  French 
beauty,  while  certain  Montmartre  cabarets 
whose  customers  are  attracted  by  the  scenes. 
lines,  and  songs  of  the  performances  have 
been  told  to  clean  their  acts  or  get  out.  Even 
the  century-old  expression  of  General  Cam- 
bronne  at  Waterloo  has  been  barred  from  the 
Paris  stage,  although  it  is  invariably  the  best 
laugh-getter  at  such  places  where  it  is  quoted. 

The  ire  of  the  Paris  police  is  especially  di- 
rected, however,  against  scenes  derisory  of 
them,  and  a  new  revue  called  "The  Shoe- 
maker's Crime"  has  been  suppressed  merely 
because  clandestine  lovers  in  it  carry  on  a 
conversation  in  which  the  majesty  of  the  uni- 
formed police  is  made  light  of. 


The  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  gift  of  the  na- 
tion to  the  memory"  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  :s 
one  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  structures 
and  the  greatest  shrine  of  the  man  who  saved 
the  Union.  Impressive  in  its  simplicity-,  the 
memorial  probably  is  the  masterpiece  of  all 
public  buildings  and  memorials  in  the  United 
States.  It  stands  in  Potomac  Park,  facing 
the  Washington  Monument,  and  its  construc- 
tion was  begun  on  Lincoln's  birthday  anni- 
versary- in  1914.  The  total  cost  has  been  ap- 
proximately $3,000,000.  This  monument  to 
Lincoln  is  a  large  rectangular  building  of 
white  marble,  designed  by  Henry  Bacon,  a 
Xew  York  architect.  It  has  a  beautiful  set- 
ting on  a  direct  east  and  west  line  with  the 
Washington  monument  and  the  nation's  capi- 
tal and  rises  144  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
park.  It  is  composed  of  four  principal  fea- 
tures— a  statue  of  the  man,  a  memorial  of  his 
Gettysburg  address,  a  memorial  of  bis  second 
inaugural  address  and  a  symbol  of  the  Union 
of  the  United  States.  The  most  important 
object  in  the  memorial  is  the  statue  of 
Lincoln  in  marble  by  Daniel  Chester  French. 
a  New  York  sculptor,  placed  in  the  central 
hall,  where,  by  virtue  of  its  imposing  position 
in  the  place  of  honor,  it  predominates  all 
else.  The  statue  is  colossal  in  size  and  yet 
distinctly  personal.  It  represents  Lincoln, 
seated,  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  and  is  the  first 
thing  that  meets  the  eye  as  one  passes. 


The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
is  sending  an  expedition  to  Central  Asia  to 
search  for  the  missing  link,  the  legendary,  to 
many  the  mythological,  connection  between 
man  and  the  apes.  Why  Asia  ?  The  oldest 
indisputably  human  remains  have  been  found 
in  England  and  Germany,  while  the  most  an- 
cient traces  left  by  man  are  in  the  caves  of 
France.  The  most  ancient  human  relic  thus 
far  discovered  is  the  jaw  of  the  Heidelberg 
man.  This  is  a  fossil  found  near  Heidelberg 
in  geological  strata  which  indicate  its  age  as 
being  from  200.000  to  250.000  years.  Of  still 
greater  age,  probably  500,000  years,  are  the 
fragments  of  a  skull  and  jaw  and  one  tooth 
known  as  the  Piltdown  man,  discovered  in 
England  a  few  years  ago.  But  the  trouble 
with  the  Piltdown  remains  is  that  it  is  still 
a  matter  of  argument  whether  the  Piltdown 
jaw  belongs  to  the  human  skull  or  to  the  skull 
of  a  chimpanzee. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


'Well,  James.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  call  a 
woman  extravagant  who  has  saved  her  wed- 
ding dress  for  over  thirty  years  on  the  chance 

that  she   may  yet   make   a  second   marriage.'  " 


Two  brawny  men  were  discussing  a  mutual 
friend.  One  said:  "Naow,  I  tell  yer,  Bert 
aint  no  blinkin'  good.  Worryin'  kind  of 
blighter  'e  is."  The  other  agreed.  "Ho,  yus. 
Bert  is  the  kind  of  blowk  that  puts  on  a  pair 
of  gloves  to  do  a  job  o'  work,  an'  then  does 
it  wiv'  'is  feet." 


In  a  packing-house  hearing  recently  an  at- 
torney who  had  cross-examined  a  member  of 
the  butchers'  union  on  about  every  other  sub- 
ject finally  asked  him  what  the  packers  did 
with  the  squeal.  "They  give  it  to  the  em- 
ployees when  they  ask  for  a  raise  in  wages," 
the    man    replied. 


The  sweet  young  thing  had  been  unable  to 
buy  the  article  she  wanted,  but  in  each  case 
the  clerk  assured  her  that  "next  time"  it 
would  assuredly  be  in  stock.  One  day  she 
called  at  the  store  to  find  a  new  clerk  on  the 
job.  "Do  you  have  spats  yet?"  she  inquired. 
The  clerk  blushed.  "No,  ma'am,"  he  stam- 
mered; "I'm  not  living  with  my  wife  now." 


Miss  Alice  Paul  of  the  Women's  National 
Party  said  in  a  lecture  on  feminism:  "Noth- 
ing angers  a  woman  more  than  an  unjust 
accusation.  Would  you  rouse  the  sleeping 
tiger  in  the  economical  housewife's  breast? 
Then  accuse  her  of  extravagance.  An  eco- 
nomical housewife  told  her  husband  the  other 
morning  that  she'd  have  to  ask  him  for  a 
dollar  more  a  week  on  account  of  the  high 
cost  of  living.  'I'll  try  and  give  you  a  half- 
dollar,'  he  grumbled.  'That's  the  best  I  can 
do.  You're  pretty  extravagant,  Amelia.'  'Me, 
extravagant  ?'      And    Amelia    laughed   bitterly. 


He  was  a  professional  conjurer.  "Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand,  "this  is  a  magic  cabinet.  I  in- 
vite any  lady  in  the  audience  to  enter  this 
cabinet.  I  will  then  close  the  door,  and  when 
it  shall  be  opened  again  the  lady  will  have 
disappeared,  leaving  no  trace."  There  was  an 
impressive  silence  until  a  little  under-sized 
man  in  the  second  row  turned  to  an  enor- 
mous woman  who  sat  by  him  and  breathed 
eagerly :  "Marie,  dear,  won't  you  oblige  the 
gentleman  ?" 


Colonel  George  Harvey  said  at  a  dinner  in 
New  York  apropos  of  high  retail  prices:  "A 
guest  in  a  Florida  hotel  complained  to  the 
manager :  'Your  restaurant  is  conducted  in  a 
very  rotten  way.  At  lunch  today  I  found  a 
hair  in  the  ice-cream,  a  hair  in  the  honey,  and 
a  hair  in  the  apple  sauce/  'Well,  you  see,' 
the  manager  explained,  'the  hair  in  the  ice- 
cream came  from  the  shaving  of  the  ice.  The 
hair  in  the  honey  came  from,  I  suppose,  tHe 
comb.  But  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand about  the  hair  in  the  apple  sauce,  for 
I  bought  those  apples  myself,  and  they  were 
all  Baldwins.'  " 


The  lord  mayor  of  Cork  said  at  a  Washing- 
ton dinner:  "In  a  Pensylvania  mining  town 
a  number  of  miners  were  talking  the  other 
day  about  the  hard  times.  A  miner  called 
'Johnny  Bull'  scowled  at  another  one  known 
as  'Scotty'  and  said:  'There's  too  much  im- 
migration allowed.  We've  got  too  many 
Scotchmen  over  here.  That's  our  trouble.' 
'You're  a  liar  !'  Scotty  retorted.     'The  English 
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it  Grand  Caf^oAx^m^yJ 
of  the  Colorado^SS^ 


Here  is  an  unparalleled  spectacle— 
a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten — one  of 
nature's  most  stupendous  wonders. 

The  Grand  Canyon  is  about  250 
miles  long — with  a  width  at  the  top 
varying  from  5  to  12  miles.  At  some 
places  it  descends  to  a  depth  of  a  mile 
below  the  plateau  surface.  Its  best  ef- 
fect, as  revealed  by  extreme  depth  and 
brilliancy  of  coloring,  is  from  a  point 
opposite  the  Kaibab  Plateau — about 
65  miles  northwest  of  Flagstaff,  Ari- 
zona. 

Motor  roads  lead  to  the  Grand  Can- 
yon through  Ashfork,  Williams  and 
Flagstaff,  Arizona— and  all  the  way 
you  can  get  "Red  Crown,"  the  all- 
refinery  gasoline. 

You'll  be  glad  if  you  make  your 
Grand  Canyon  trip  a  "Red  Crown" 
trip. 

Look  for  the  "Red  Crown"  sign  on 
service  stations  and  garages. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


^Jhc  Gasoline 
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is  the  country's  bane.'  The  next  instant 
Johnny  Bull  and  Scotty  were  at  it,  hammer 
and  tongs.  The  fight  raged  fiercely  for  ten 
minutes  or  so.  Then  Scotty  said,  as  he  spat 
out  a  tooth :  'I'm  kind  o'  foolish  to  be 
fightin'  for  the  Scotch,  bein'  as  I'm  an  Irish- 
man.' 'Begobs,  don't  that  beat  all  ?'  said 
Johnny    Bull.     'I'm   an    Irishman,   too.'  " 


It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  there  is  any  one 
in  the  civilized  world  who  has  not  heard  of 
Caruso,  and  yet  right  in  New  York,  not  so 
very  long  ago,  an  incident  happened  that 
shows  what  a  funny  thing  fame  is.  It  was 
a  benefit  performance  and  a  well-known 
knockabout  song-and-dance  man  was  to  go  on 
at  8  o'clock  in  order  to  get  back  to  his  own 
theatre  in  time  to  make  his  regular  appear- 
ance at  11  o'clock.  As  he  waited  in  the 
wings  he  noticed  a  heavy-set  man  walking  to 
and  fro  with  an  air  of  impatience  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stage.  "Who  is  that  guy 
over  there  ?"  he  asked  the  stage  manager. 
"Why,  that's  Caruso,"  replied  the  manager 
in  surprise.  "He's  going  to  sing  a  couple  of 
songs  for  us."  "Never  heard  of  him," 
snapped  the  comedian,  "but  you  tell  him  he 
can  sing  anything  he  wants  to  as  long  as  he 
lays  off  'The  Darktown  Strutters'  Ball.'  I  use 
that  for  my  opening  and  I  don't  want  it 
crabbed." 


Otis  Skinner  was  recounting  some  of  his 
experiences  in  "Kismet,"  not  the  motion-pic- 
ture version,  but  the  stage  play,  in  which  he 
made  such  a  big  success  all  over  the  country 
a  few  years  ago.  "I  remember  when  we 
played  Cincinnati,"  he  said,  "that  we  had 
trouble  with  our  harem  pool.  We  always 
tested  it  before  the  show,  and  on  this  night, 
instead  of  the  slightly  heated  water  pouring 
through  the  pipes,  it  was  jets  of  steam.  We 
sent  out  and  got  all  the  ice  we  could  procure, 
but  even  so,  when  the  harem  girls  plunged  in 
they  turned  red  as  beets.  A  little  later  I  was 
called  on  to  throw  the  Grand  Vizier,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Revelle,  into  the  pool.  We  had  for- 
gotten to  tell  him  about  the  temperature,  and 
when  he  struck  the  water  he  let  out  a  yell 
that  we  thought  would  break  up  the  show. 
But  it  didn't,  and  you  can  imagine  our  sur- 
prise next  day  when  the  critics  complimented 
Revelle  on  the  spontaneous  outcry  he  made 
when  I  threw  him  to  his  death." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Relativity. 
Twinkle,   twinkle,    little  star, 
How   I   wonder   where  you  are; 
High    above   I   see  you   shine, 
But,    according    to    Einstein, 
You    are   not   where   you   pretend, 
You  are  just  around  the  bend; 
And  your   sweet  seductive   ray 
Has   been  leading  men  astray 
All    these    years — O    little    star, 
Don't  you  know  how  bad  you  are? 

— Science   and   Invention 


Lines  to  an  Ancient  Picture. 
Where,    Fate,    is    Angle's    runabout? 
Mechanically    'twas    done    about 

The  year   of   nineteen  hundred. 
Its    engine   ran    to    poppiness. 
Its    body    leaned    toward    toppiness, 

Yet    somehow   on    it    blundered. 

Its    cylinders   were   two — no    more — 
For  autos  simply  grew  no  more 

In    that    far    decade    gladsome. 
Though    it  was   strange  to   speediness 
Repair  bills  ran   to    greediness 

And   then — as   now — cost  Dad   some. 

AH    distances   seem   smaller  now, 
And    Angle's    cars    will    haul    her    now 

At  more  sustained  momentum; 
Cut  when  it  comes  to  pleasuring 
Or   cars   just   built    for   treasuring, 

You  can  not  buy  or  rent  'em. 

So    give    me    Angle's    runabout, 

That  bucked  and  backed  and  spun  about 

And   did  whole-hearted   balking; 
That  is,  if  in  the  driver's  seat 
Is  Angle — and   I'm  in  the  street 

Most  grimly  bent  on  walking. 
— Arthur  Chapman  in  New  York  Tribune. 


Song  of  theOpen  Country. 
When   the   lights   are   low,   and   the  day   lias   died, 
I  sit  and   dream   of  the   countryside. 
Where    sky    meets    earth    at    the    meadow's    end, 

I    dream    of    a    clean    and    wind-swept    space 
Where  each    tall  tree  is   a  stanch    old   friend. 

And    each    frail    bud    turns   a   trusting    face. 
A  purling  brook,   with  each  purl  a  pray'r, 

To    the    bending   grass    its    secret    tells; 
While,    softly    borne   on    the    scented    air. 

Comes  the   far-off  chime  of  chapel   bells. 
A   tiny  cottage  I  seem  to  see, 

In  its  quaint  old  garden   set  apart; 
And    a    Sabbath   calm  steals    over  me. 

While-  peace  dwells   deep  in   my  brooding   heart. 

And   I    thank   whatever   gods   look    down 
That    I    am   Hiring   right   here   in   town. 

— Dorothy   Parker  in   Life. 

—• » 

"Madam  Cleo,  the  soothsayer,  has  retired 
from  business,  a  victim  of  the  housing  short- 
age." "How  did  that  come  about?"  "Most  of 
her  clients  v/anted  to  know  where  they'd  be 
living  next  year,  and  all  the  usual  methods  for 
prying  into  the  future  failed." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing- the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiliam  John  Curtis  of  New  York 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Lena  Curtis,  and  Colonel  Arthur  Poillon,  U. 
S.  A.,  who  formerly  resided  in  San  Francisco. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in  Paris  during  the 
summer.     Colonel  Poillon  is  living  in  Bucharest. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Fechteler, 
daughter  of  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Fechteler, 
and  Mr.  John  Vernon  Manners  of  Piedmont,  was 
solemnized  April  20th  at  Hampton  Roads,  Vir- 
ginia. Rev.  H.  U.  T.  Pearce  officiated  at  the 
services.  The  bride's  sisters,  Mrs.  Herbert  Kays 
and  Miss  Amy  Fechteler,  were  her  only  attend- 
ants. Mr.  Manners  is  the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Sutton  Manners  of  Piedmont.  Mrs.  Man- 
ners is  the  granddaughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Morrow.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding 
trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manners  will  reside  in  Mont- 
clair,   New  Jersey. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Edith  Redding  Watkins, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Redding,  and 
Mr.  Nelson  Crandall  of  Los  Angeles,  took  place 
last  Wednesday  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents 
in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crandall  will 
make  their  home  in   Imperial  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday  at  Tait's-at-the-Eeach  for  Mrs.  Anna 
Voorhies  Bishop.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Pringle,    Mr.    and    Mrs.   Horace   Van  Sicklen,    Mr. 


EL   ENCANTO 

Hotel  and  Cottages 

Mission  Ridge,  Santa  Barbara 

Vegetables,  milk,  cream  and  eggs  from  our 
own  farm. 


R0CKW00D  INN 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

A  bungalow  hotel  situated  in  beautiful 
Mission    Canyon,    one  block   from    Old 
Mission.      Convenient    to    trolley    and 
beach.     For  summer   rates  address 
MRS.   FLORENCE   M.   WESTON 


MIDDLE    RIDGE 

A  vacation  camp  and   coaching   school   for 
girls  in  intermediate  and  high  school   sub- 
jects,    on     the     slope    of     Ml     Taraalpais. 
Outdoor    sports,    music,    dancing,    arts    and 
crafts.       Weekend    excursions. 
Directors: 
MISS  S.  M.  FISHER 
Box  661  Mill  Valley 

MISS    HARRIETT    BOWLES 

337S  Washington  St.  San  Francisco 

Tel.    Fillmore    1029 


and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  Mrs.  Ashton  Potter, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  Mrs.  Norris  Davis,  Dr.  Tracy 
Russell,  Mr.  Frederick  Kohl,  Mr.  Percy  Kmg,  and 
Mr.    Knox  Maddox. 

Mrs  C.  O.  G.  Miller  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
for  Miss  Betty  Folger.  The  guests  were  Mrs. 
Ernest  Folger,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  Henry 
Scott,  Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mrs.  Philip  Bowles, 
Mrs.  Warren  Clark,  Mrs.  Frank  Anderson,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Beaver,  Mrs.  Donald  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Frank  Deering,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  Frank 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  Mrs.  James 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Ashton  Potter,  Mrs.  Alexander  Gar- 
ceau,  Mrs.  George  Lent,  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mrs. 
Robert  Hooker,  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  Mrs. 
Evan  Williams,  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham,  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard Ford,  Mrs.  Leslie  Moore,  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver 
Tobin,  Mrs.  Butler  Breeden,  Mrs.  Ethel  Sher- 
wood Mrs.  Nion  Tucker.  Mrs.  William  Hinckley 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  Mrs.  Lcroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Edson  Adams, 
Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs. 
Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Mrs. 
Piatt  Kent,  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Mrs.  George 
Bowles,  Mrs.  William  Parrott,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan, 
Mrs.  George  Whittell,  Mrs.  William  Leib,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Miss  Mary 
Dunham,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Jennie  Blair, 
and  Miss  Jennie  Hooker. 

Complimenting  Miss  Margaret  Madison  and 
Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee  gave  a 
luncheon  Monday  in  Ross.  The  guests  were  Mrs. 
Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Herman  Phleger,  Mrs. 
Dearborn  Clark,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Miss 
Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss 
Alice  Requa,  Miss  Ethel  Lilley,  Miss  Ellita  Adams, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  and  Miss  Jean  Boyd. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Moore  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday  at 
the  Burlingame  Club  for  Miss  Betty  Folger.  The 
guests  included  Mrs.  Edward  Clark,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Howard  Park,  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Nion  Tucker,  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Mrs.  Piatt 
Kent,  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson,  Miss  Ellita  Adams, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Lavelle  Florence  of 
Portland,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Evelyn  Barron, 
and   Miss  Helen  Garritt. 

Miss  Helen  Foster  entertained  at  dinner  Thurs- 
day evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Lavelle  Florence  of 
Portland.  Among  those  asked  to  greet  Miss  Flor- 
ence were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Langton,  Miss 
Anne  Peters,  Miss  Laura  Miller,  Miss  Miriam 
Jones,  Miss  Constance  Hart,  Mr.  Emil  de  Surville, 
Mr.  Orel  Goldaracena,  Mr.  Edward  Maltby,  Mr. 
James  Tackman,  Mr.  Alfred  Hendrickson,  and  Dr. 
James  Eaves. 

Mr.  Porter  Pfingst  gave  a  dinner-dance  last 
Wednesday  evening  for  his  cousins,  Miss  Josephine 
Moore  and  the  Misses  Katherine  and  Barbara  Ses- 
non.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Fagan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Christin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Langton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Buck,  Miss  Doris  Fagan, 
Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Mary  Louise  Baldwin, 
Miss  Mary  Porter,  Miss  Helen  Brack,  Miss  La- 
velle Florence  of  Portland,  Miss  Katherine  Bent- 
ley,  Miss  Jean  Searles,  Commander  William  Lee, 
U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  Robert  Rathbun,  Mr.  Porter  Sesnon, 
Mr.  Edward  Marberg,  Mr.  Cyril  McNear,  Captain 
Clifton  Cates,  Mr.  William  Conlin,  Captain  Charles 
Murray,  Mr.  James  Parramore,  and  Mr.  James 
Jackman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rosseter  entertained  at  din- 
ner Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maurice  Bouvier  and  Mrs.  Morris  Underhill  of 
New  York.  Those  asked  to  meet  the  visitors  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hamilton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Sproule,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
O'Dea,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  Mr.  Spencer 
Grant,   and  Captain  William   Dunning. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Bertholf  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Thursday  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  Golf  Club. 

Miss  Lorna  Kilgarif  gave  a  bridge-tea  Saturday 
at  the  Fairmont  in  honor  of  Miss  Margaret 
Monroe. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Pearce  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  night  at  the  Presidio,  among  their  guests 
having  been  Colonel  and  Mrs.  George  Jamison, 
Major  and  Mrs.  Rapp  Brush,  Miss  Barbara  Focke, 
Miss  Sue  Alston  McDonald,  Miss  Eva  Focke,  Miss 
Katherine  Robinson,  Miss  Helen  Kulman,  Mr. 
Roland  Stringham,  Mr.  George  Pollighorn,  Mr. 
Joseph  Catherwood,  Mr.  Burton  Pearce,  Mr.  Car- 
roll Pearce,  and  Lieutenant  Martin  Fennell,  U. 
S.   A. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Brant  gave  a  bridge-tea  last  Thurs- 
day, those  at  the  affair  having  included  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham Parker,  Mrs.  Erie  Brownell,  Mrs.  U.  S. 
Grant,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Richard  Blatchford,  Mrs.  William 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Henry  Lund,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Newton  Ford, 
Mrs.  William  Sherwood,  and  Mrs.  John  Johnston. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Saliday  of  St.  Helena  were 
the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  Wednesday 
by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Henry  Price. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
in  honor  of  Countess  Lewenhaupt. 

Mrs.  Hewitt  Davenport  entertained  at  luncheon 
Friday,  those  attending  the  affair  having  been 
Mrs.  Frederick  Kroll,  Mrs.  Roger  Chickering,  Mrs. 
Edward  Selfridge,  Miss  Edith  Treanor,  Miss 
Bessie  Palmer,  and  Miss  Elsa   Schilling. 

Mr.  William  Tevis,  Jr.,  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday 
at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club,  among  his  guests 
having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Carpenter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Romanowsky,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lansing  Tevis,  Mrs.  Edward  Carle  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Major  William  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Tobin. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Palmer  gave  a  tea  Friday  for 
Mrs.  Anna  Voorhies  Bishop.  Some  of  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton,  Mrs.  Frank  Lynch, 
Mrs.  Frank  Grace,  Mrs.  Harry  Williar,  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Spalding,  Mrs.  George  Forderer,  Mrs.  Mar- 
jorie  Fitch,  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams,  Mrs.  Wesley 
Gallagher,  Mrs.  Haldimand  Young,  Mrs.  Roy 
Bishop,  Mrs.  John  Polhemus,  Mrs.  John  Rosseter, 
and  Miss  Mary  Young. 

Mrs.  Frank  Ogden  entertained  at  tea  Friday  at 
her  home  in  the  Presidio,  complimenting  Mrs.  Rapp 
Brush  and  Mrs.  John  Walton  Pearson. 

Miss  Harriet  Brownell  gave  a  dance  Friday 
evening,  among  her  guests  having  been  Miss  Mary 
Searles,  Miss  Kate  Boardman,  Miss  Margaret 
Fuller,  Miss  Edith  Dohrmann,  Miss  Sophia 
Browned,  Miss  Rosemary  Brunn,  Miss  Virginia 
Boardman,  Miss  Virginia  Brant,  Miss  Jean  Mc- 
Laughlin, Miss  Camille  Guittard,  Miss  Beulah  Gib- 


bons, Miss  Margot  Sutro,  Miss  California  Breuner. 
Mr.  Francis  Knorp,  Mr.  James  Morgan,  Mr. 
Roland  Johnston,  Mr.  Hall  Bishop.  Mr.  Howard 
Crimmin's,  Mr.  Morton  Gibbons,  Mr.  Clark  Brant, 
Mr.  Arthur  Stephenson,  Mr.  Preston  Ames,  Mr. 
Henry  Stephenson,  Mr.  William  Stephenson,  Mr. 
Albert  Boardman,  Mr.  James  Moffitt,  and  Mr. 
John    Sutro. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  Mrs.  White- 
law  Reid  at  luncheon  and  bridge  on  Thursday  last 
at    Burlingame. 

Miss  Betty  Folger  and  Mr.  Robert  Miller  were 
the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  Friday 
evening  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller.  Others 
at  the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Langton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  Dickenson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Lavelle 
Florence  of  Portland,  Mr.  George  Leib,  Mr.  Tal- 
lant  Tubbs,  Dr.  James  Eaves,  and  Mr.  Kenneth 
Moore. 

The  Misses  Margaret  and  Helen  Perkins  gave  a 
bridge-tea  last  week,  complimenting  Miss  Blanche 
Harley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  entertained  at 
luncheon  in  Burlingame  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobart 
ChatBeld  Taylor  of  Santa  Barbara  during  their 
recent  visit   here. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Violin. 
He  gave  me  all,  and  then  he  laid  me  by, 

Straining  my  strings  to  breaking,  with  his  pain, 
He  voiced  an   anguish,  through   my  wailing  cry, 

Never  to  speak  again! 

He   pressed    his    cheek  against    me    and   he    wept — 
Had  we   been   glad   together    overmuch? 

Emotions  that   within    me   deep    had   slept 
Grew    vibrant    at    his   touch. 

And    I,    who    could    not   ask,    whence    sprung    his 
sorrow 

Responsive  to  a  grief  I  might  not  know. 
Sobbed  as  the  infant,  that  each  mood  doth  borrow, 

Sobs   for   the  mother's  woe. 

Wild  grew  my  voice  and  stormy  with  his  passion, 

Lifted  at  last  unto  a  tragic  might; 
Then  swift  it  changed,  in  sad   and  subtile  fashion, 

To    pathos    infinite. 

Swooning  away,  beneath   bis  faltering  fingers, 
Till   the  grieved   plaints  seemed   echoless  to   die: 

When,     calm,     he    rose,     and    with     a    touch     that 
lingers, 
Laid   me  forever  by. 

Forever!    Ah,  he  comes  no  more — my  lover! 

And  all  my  spirit  wrapt  in  trancelike  sleep. 
Darkling  I  dream  that  such  a  night  doth  cover 

His  grief  with  hush   as  deep. 
— Florence  Earle  Coates  in  Scribner's  Magazine. 


"Artemidorus,  Farewell." 
(Inscribed  on  a  mummy  Case  in  British  Museum.) 
Artemidorus,   farewell, 

No  more,  no  more  thy  dear  lips  shall  I  touch, 
Nor  kiss  thy  hands — those  clinging  hands  in  mine; 
Thy  gentle  eyes — ah!  shall  we  never  gaze 
Again    upon    each    other? 
Artemidorus,    dearest,    dearest    one, 
Leave    me,    O    leave    me    not. 

All  the  sweet  hours  that  by  the  Nile  we  sat 

In  palm-tree  shade,  and  watched  the  swallows  dip: 

Or  when  we  first  met  at  the  sacred  tank 

Deep  in  the  garden   grounds   of  Arsaphes, 

And  told  our  secrets  (heed'st  thou?)   to  the  fishes! 

The  lotus   filling  all   the   air   with   scent, 

The  pigeons  wheeling,   hundreds,   overhead — 

By  our  sweet   love  and   laughter,    then   and   since, 

A   thousand  times,    and  all   thy  quips   and   pranks, 

Leave    me,    O    leave    me    not. 

Where  shall  I  go?  what  do?  why  live?  O  why 
Remain    when    thou    art    gone?      There's    nothing 

left 
The   nights  so  long,    with  pain,  pain   at  my  heart; 
The  days,  the  staring   Sun,    and   every   sight 
Shooting  an  arrow  at  me. 

Could  I  but  see  thee  once,  or  hope  to  see — 
One  hair  of  thy  head,  one  finger  of  thy  hand. 
To  hear  one  little   word   more   from   thy  lips — 
'Twere  more   than    all   the   world.      But   now   the 

priests 
Have  got  thee  in  their  clutches;    and   already 
They  wrap  the  sacred  linen  o'er  thy  head, 
Thy   features  and   thy  hair  they  cover  up, 
And  round  thy  arms,  thy  fingers  and  thy  hands 
They  wind  and  wind  and  wind  and  wind  the  band, 
And  I  shall  see  thee  never  more,  my  own. 
And  then  they'll  paint 
Thy  likeness  on  the  outer  mummy  case, 
And  stand  it  by  the  wall,   as  if  to  mock  me. 
Throwing  my  arms   around    a  lifeless   shell, 
Breaking  my    heart   against  it 
And  in  a  hundred  years  stray  folk  will  come 
And  ask,   "Who   was  Artemidorus  pray?" 
Nor  listen  for  an  answer — if  in  sooth 
There's  any  that  can  give  one.     And  in  time 
Strangers  perhaps   will    overrun   our  land 
And   violate  thy   coffin,    and   unbind 
With   sacrilegious  hands  the   rags,   and   find 
Only  a  little  dust — Ah!  nothing  else  .    .    . 
And  I  shall  be  a  little  dust,  too,   then    .    .    . 
And    whether    lord    Osiris,    the    good    God, 
Will    hold  our  twin  souls  safely  in    his  hand 
Three    thousand  years    through   internatal   forms 
Of  bird   or  beast  or  serpent,   in   reserve 
For  that  new  day  they  say  has  yet  to  dawn; 
Or  whether  He,  too,  will  chance  fade  to  dust 
Forgetting    and    forgotten    of   all    men — 
Behold  I  know  not.    .    .    .    Only  this  I  know 
Of  all  the  words  we  said  in  joke  or  earnest. 
And  vows  we  vowed,  and  solemn  troth  we  plighted. 
And    all   the   multitudinous    chatter    and    idle   tales 
And  laughter  that  we  got  through,  like  two  streams 
That  babble  for  mere  gladness  down  the  lands, 
Artemidorus    dear, 

Dearest  of  all  things  either  in  earth  or  heaven, 
For  the  long  silence  but  one  word   remains, 
Remains    but    this — "Farewell." 

— Edward    Carpenter. 


One  of  the  greatest  butter  centres  in  the 
world  is  Cork,  Ireland.  One  year's  export  of 
butter  amounts  to  nearly  750,000  tons. 


Third  Jury  Free  Exhibition. 

The  Third  Jury  Free  Exhibition,  which 
opened  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  with  a 
private  view  and  reception  Tuesday  after- 
noon, May  10th,  comprises  work  by  over  100 
artists  throughout  California.  Over  200  ex- 
hibits in  oil,  water  color,  pastel,  and  sculpture 
are  shown,  filling  eight  galleries  of  the  Mu- 
seum. 

A  greater  number  of  young,  unknown  artists 
are  represented  than  ever  before ;  in  fact  it 
is  a  typical  "Jury  Free"  exhibition  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  Many  interesting  and  not 
a  few  amusing  paintings  are  exhibited,  some 
rather  naive,  but  nevertheless  compelling  re- 
spect by  their  very  sincerity,  and  if  it  can  not 
be  said  that  all  of  the  exhibitors  are  artists 
to  thei  r  finger-tips — inasmuch  as  many  of 
them  have  not  as  yet  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  the  technic  of  art — it  may  at  least  be  said 
that  they  are  really  artists  at  heart. 

These  fledglings,  who  are  for  the  first  time 
trying  their  wings  in  public,  are  supported  by 
many  of  their  already  well-known  confreres, 
which  affords  a  fruitful  and  interesting  op- 
portunity for  comparison,  for  we  find  in  these 
galleries  representative  work  by  such  capable 
artists  as  Rowena  Meeks  Abdy,  Gertrude 
Partington  Albright,  McLeod  Batten,  Cora 
Boone,  Valere  de  Mari,  Mme.  Theodosia  Du- 
rand,  Lydia  Gibson,  E.  Shotwell  Goeller,  Ray 
Boynton,  J.  Bennestrom  Cannon,  W.  H.  Clapp, 
Clark  Hobart,  Spencer  and  Constance  Macky, 
Perhain  W.  Nahl,  Lee  Randolf,  Joseph 
Raphael,  Matteo  Sandona,  Birger  Sandzen, 
Geneve  Rixford  Sargeant.  Ralph  Stackpole. 
Frank  Van  Sloun,  Guest  Wickson,  and  Myrtle 
Young. 


By  ordering  her  milliners  to  use  no  wild 
bird  plumage  on  her  hats,  Queen  Mary  has 
bestowed  the  royal  approval  on  the  movement 
in  England  for  the  protection  of  plumage 
birds. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 

Manager 
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San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.      Address   MANAGER 

San  Yaidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booths  for  Ladies 


W.  H.  PRICE 

GUNSMITH 

Guns  refinished  "and  blued.  SPRINGFIELDS 
REMODELED.  Some  fine  trap  and  hunting 
guns  now  on  hand,  like  new,  including 
Greeners,  Boswell,  L-.  C.  Smith  Premier 
grade,  Daly,  Parker  &  Smith,  also  pumps  and 
automatics. 

98    STEVENSON    ST.,    CORNER    SECOND 
Phone  Kearny    1281 


YERSIN  FRENCH  STUDIO 

333    KEARNY    ST.     ROOM    S03. 
Classes    daily    for    Phonetics,    Grammar,    Ele- 
mentary, Intermediate  and  Advanced  Conversa- 
tion. 

"CATJSERIES  INTIMES"     Tuesdays,  3  p.  m. 

MISS    SALLIE    TAYLOR, 

621  STOCKTON  ST.  Apt.  401 

Xel  Kearny   163 
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ARE  YOU 


PHONE 
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Moving  I »  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  --  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


I' 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Max  Sloss  will  leave  Monday 
for  Ross  to  open  their  summer  place  for  the 
season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Stuart  Courtney  of 
Santa  Barbara  are  spending  a  fortnight  in  San 
Francisco. 

Miss  Cornelia  Kempff  has  bought  the  residence 
of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  R.  Stone  in  Santa  Barbara, 
and  will  make  her  permanent  home  in  the  southern 
city. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
Millbrae  for  several  weeks,  will  return  Monday  to 
New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  East  Miller  and  Miss 
Laura  Miner  will  spend  the  summer  at  Castle 
Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  and  the  Misses 
Betty  and  Elena  Folger  left  Tuesday  for  New 
York  en  route  to  Europe,  where  they  will  remain 
until  the  autumn. 

Mrs.  Lloyd-Butler  is  visiting  Mrs.  Adrian  von 
Behrens  in  Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd- 
Butler  will  leave  in  June  for  New  York  to  remain 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver,  Miss  Margaret  Madison, 
Miss    Margaret    Scheld,    and    Miss    Anne    Dibblee 


returned  from  abroad  Saturday.  Miss  Dibblee  has 
joined  her  parents  in  Ross,  and  Mrs.  Beaver  will 
also  leave  for  Marin  County  before  the  close  of 
May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  Fleishhacker  have  gone 
to  Woodside  for  the  summer  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bothin  will  reopen  their 
home  in  Ross  next  week.  They  have  been  spend- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  in  Montecito. 

The  Misses  Rosamode  and  Margaret  Lee,  the 
daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee,  will  return 
from  New  York  the  close  of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kuhn  have  returned  to 
Burlingame  from  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ehrman  have  returned 
from  a  trip   to   Byron    Springs. 

Mrs.  Marian  Stovel  Boyeson  left  Saturday  for 
New  York,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear  will  leave  the 
first  of  June  for  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  A.  Haas  has  left  for  New  York  to  visit 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Daniel   Koshland. 

Rev.  Edward  Morgan  left  Tuesday  for  New 
York   en    route   to    Ireland. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Baldwin  have  taken  a 
house   at  Atherton   for   the   summer. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  and  the  Misses  Josephine 
and  Edith  Grant  will  return  the  first  of  next  week 
from    abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Phleger  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  to  Honolulu,  and  have 
taken  an  apartment  on   Scott    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Carpenter  have  purchased 
a  house  in  Burlingame,  where  they  will  reside 
permanently. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Politzer  will  leave  within  a  few 
days  for  New  York  to  attend  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Augusta  Foute  and  Mr.  Jerome  Politzer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Bouvier  and  Mrs.  Morris 
Underbill  of  New  York  are  spending  several  days 
in  San  Francisco. 

Commander  William  Van  Antwerp  has  gone  to 
New  York  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  Bradley  Wallace  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to   New  York. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  S.  Wood  of  Portland  is  visiting  Mrs. 
James  Coffin  and  Miss  Sara  Coffin  in  San  Rafael. 
Mrs.  "Samuel  Robertson  of  Santa  Barbara  spent 
last  week  at  the  Coffin  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  have  gone  to 
Pebble  Beach  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Wolfe  of  New  York  left 
San  Francisco  last  week,  after  a  brief  sojourn 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleshhacker.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wolfe  will  sail  the  end  of  the  month  for 
Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  have  left  for  a  trip 
to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Frank  Helm  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
O.    McCorrnick  in  Santa   Cruz. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  left  Monday  for  Engle- 
wood,   New  Jersey,   to   visit    Mr.   and   Mrs.   Alfred 


NOTICE 


We  have  just  closed  the  most  success- 
ful tree,  shrub  and  plant  selling  season 
in  the  history  of  this  Company. 

We  have  on  hand  for  delivery  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1921-1922  a  mag- 
nificent stock  of  deciduous  and  ever- 
green ornamentals  and  fruit  bearing 
trees. 

We  have  a  complete  assortment  of 
potted  plants  for  planting  during  the 
late  spring  and  summer  months. 

Motor  out  to  the  Nursery  any  day. 


GEO.  C  ROEDING,  President 

California  Nursery  Company 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


de  Ropp.  Miss  Genevieve  Tallant  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, who  arrived  from  the  south  last  Saturday, 
accompanied  Mrs.  Pillsbury  on  the  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Lilienthal  have  taken  a 
house  in  San  Mateo  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague  have  reopened 
their  home  in  Atherton  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Harley  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lawson  sailed  May  4th  for 
England  to  remain  abroad  indefinitely.  In  July 
they  will  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Eells  in  Italy. 
Mr.  Frank  Madison  and  the  Misses  Margaret 
and  Caroline  Madison  are  staying  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cis until  June  1st,  when  they  will  go  to  San  Rafael 
for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Elridge  Green  and  her  children  have  ar- 
rived from  Tacoma  and  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Green.  They  will  spend  the  month  of 
June  in  Ross  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lansing  Tevis  have  taken  a  house 
in    Burlingame    for   the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  have  gone  to 
Southern    California   for   a   fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Marye  have  left  Washing- 
ton for  California.  They  are  making  the  trip  by 
way   of  Panama. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin,  Sr.,  will  leave 
shortly  for  England,  where  they  will  make  their 
permanent  home.  At  present  they  are  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  E.  Heller  has  gone  to  New  York  for  a  visit 
of    several    weeks. 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    Charles   Baldwin    have   taken   the 
Chesebrough  house  in  Burlingame  for  the  summer. 
Miss     Mary     Ashe     Miller     has     returned     from 
Riverside  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Brice,  and  Miss 
Betty  Brice  returned  last  week  from  a  trip  through 
Southern  California.  In  Pasadena  they  were  the 
house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Huntington. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  will  return  the 
first  of  the  week  from  New  York.  They  have 
taken  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Lawson  in  Bur- 
lingame  for  the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  R.  Higgins  have  returned 
home,   after  a  trip  to   New   York. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Henshaw  has  returned  to  Los  An- 
geles,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch  have  gone  to 
Spokane  to  be  away  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  have  reopened 
their  home  in  San  Mateo  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Bosqui  is  visiting  Mrs.  John  D.  Tallant  at 
her  home  in    Palo  Alto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Myrtle,  who  have  been 
residing  in  the  city  for  the  past  year,  are  once 
more   occupying   their   country    home  at   Ross. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  L.  A. 
Parkhurst  Becksmith,  Mr.  W.  L.  Davis,  Pasadena; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Southern,  Cleveland; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  F.  Piedmore,  Rochester, 
New  York:  Mr.  Vernon  M.  McComb,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Guthrie,  Portland;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  Swift,  Stockton;  Mr.  A.  V.  Spencer, 
New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Gough,  Long  Beach; 
Dr.  C.  F.  English,  Stockton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Todd,  Milldale,  Connecticut;  Mr.  Kenneth  C.  Bell, 
Newark,  New  Jersey;  Mr.  A.  R.  Erwin,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  S.  R.  James,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Cahill,  Modesto;  Mr.  W.  R.  Covington, 
Santa  Monica;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  Sherwood,  San 
Jose. 

Among  those  recently  registered  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  are  Mr.  Richard  F.  Russell,  Portland, 
Oregon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Adams,  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  D'Arcy  Van  Bokeler,  Mr.  Shepard  Bar- 
clay, Mr.  Fred  J.  Wagner,  New  York;  Mr.  John 
A.  Mason,  Baltimore;  Mr.  William  L.  Allison, 
New  York;  Mr.  J.  W.  Cary,  Chicago;  Mr.  L.  M. 
Cross,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  A.  J.  Sinsheimer,  New- 
ark, New  Jersey;  Mr.  C.  M.  Harrington,  Min- 
neapolis; Mr.  O.  B.  Stanton,  Jr.,  Santa  Cruz;  ex- 
Governor  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Carter,  Hawaii;  Mr. 
George  T.  Mahana,  Dallas,  Texas;  Mr.  Albert  J. 
Weigel,  Indianapolis;  Mr.  Ed  Horemans,  Antwerp, 
Belgium. 

*•*■ 

JAPANESE  POLAR  EXPLORATION. 


As  the  United  States  has  had  its  Peary  and 
England  its  Scott,  so  Japan  hopes  to  produce 
its  Shirase  as  a  great  polar  explorer.  Lieu- 
tenant N.  Shirase,  a  retired  officer  of  the 
Japanese  army  who  made  a  trip  towards  the 
South  Pole  beginning  November,  1910,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  80:5  S.,  is  planning  to 
make  another  dash  into  the  Antarctic  regions 
starting  in  July  of  this  year. 

Finding  the  necessary  funds  remains  a 
problem  for  the  Japanese  officer,  but  he  hopes 
to  get  a  government  subsidy.  The  principal 
object  of  the  new  expedition  will  be  to  find  a, 
means  of  working  the  coal  and  other  precious 
material  and  to  devise  methods  for  their  ex- 
portation. In  Lieutenant  Shirase's  first  trip 
the  main  object  was  geographical,  but  the  ob- 
ject of  the  coming  expedition  is  to  determine 
more  definitely  the  localities  of  the  natural 
resources  in  which  this  region  is  said  to  be 
very  rich. 

Talking  about  his  proposed  trip,  Lieutenant 
Shirase  said  he  hoped  to  find  coal  in  the 
region  about  Mount  Erebus,  which  he  says  re- 
sembles the  sacred  mount,  Fuji,  of  Japan  in 
volcanic  structure.  A  sensational  feature  of 
the  forthcoming  expedition  is  Shirase's  pro- 
posal to  fly  over  the  ice  barriers  by  airplane. 
Some  of  the  barriers  which  his  party  encoun- 
tered before  were  more  than  300  feet  high 
and  the  party  found  these  almost  insurmount- 
able. To  conquer  this  difficulty  an  aeroplane 
is  to  be  used. 

The  expedition  will  include  fourteen  people, 
including  an  astronomer,  a  geographer,  a 
physician,  a  moving-picture  operator,  a  jour- 
nalist, and  also  the  commander's  son.  Captain 
Tomo   Shirase,    of  the  Japanese   navy. 

Two  years  are  expected  to  be  spent  on  the 
trip.      The   party    expects    to    sail    first   to    the 


TeaTales 


"Vacation  time  is  almost  here, 
isn't  it,  Helen?" 

"Yea,  and  many  of  the  girls 
are  planning  to  go  away  the  last 
of  this  month.  I  wish  I  could 
have  one  more  affair  before  we 
all  go.  Can't  you  suggest  some- 
thing. Aunt  Clare  ?" 

"Wei!,  let's  see.  You'd  want 
an  afternoon  party — something 
that  would  be  'different'  and 
very  delightful — oh,  I  know,  my 
dear!  Reserve  two  or  three 
tables  for  the  Bridge  Tea  that  is 
be  given  here  in  the  Sun  Lounge 
on  May  17th.  Tea  -will  be  served 
and  the  girls  all  enjoy  bridge." 

"Oh,  they'll  love  it,  Aunt 
Clare!  They'll  simply  adore  a 
Bridge  Tea  up  here !  Now  that's 
just  what  I'll  do — thanks  for 
the  splended  suggestion." 

Bridge  Tea 

May  17th,  at  2:30 

Tea  service,  fifty  cents 

No  cover  charge 

Make  reservations  in  advance. 


ai  civic  centeR- 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

J.H.^anHorne,   Mgr, 


coast  of  South  Argentina  and  then,  rounding 
Cape  Horn,  to  land  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the   South   Shetlands. 

Lieutenant  Shirase's  first  expedition  party 
was  supported  largely  by  Marquis  Okuma 
and  other  members  of  the  Japanese  Antarctic 
exploring  party.  The  voyagers  sailed  from 
the  Gulf  of  Shinagawa  on  November  29, 
1910,  and  passing  the  Bonin,  Mariana,  and 
Caroline  islands,  finally  reached  New  Zea- 
land. They  voyaged  in  a  small  steamer  called 
Open  South,  a  ship  of  only  200  tons  displace- 
ment and  one  of  the  smallest  ever  used  on 
such  an  expedition.  Eventually  the  party 
erected  a  wooden  monument  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Edward  VII  Land  and  at  latitude  80  :5 
S.  they  buried  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
patrons  of  the  party  in  a  copper  box,  crying 
"banzai  1"  as  it  was  lowered  beneath  the 
snow.  On  its  return  the  party  left  Hale  Gulf 
on  February  4th  and  arrived  at  Yokohama 
June  19,  1912,  shortly  before  the  death  of  the 
late  Emperor  Mitsuhito. 


The  prison  population  of  the  Middle  and 
Southwestern  United  States  decreased  12.4 
per  cent,  in  the  last  six  years.  This  falling 
off  in  prison  population  of  this  section  is 
equivalent  to  more  than  the  combined  pris- 
oners of  Kansas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  North 
and  South  Dakota  in  1914. 


"What  is  meant  by  the  acid  test?"  "Going 
on  living  after  your  best  girl  hands  you  a 
lemon.'' — Jacksonville   Union. 


DR.  PERCY  SEWELL 
DENTIST 

BUTLER  BLDG.,    ROOM    415 
Phone  Douglas  2333  Geary  &  Stockton  Sts. 


MISS  HAMLIN  ANNOUNCES  that  her 
Pacific  Avenue  buildings  will  be  open  as  a 
summer  residence  for  boarders  from  June  5  to 
August  5. 

They  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Kate  Harris, 
formerly  housekeeper  at  the  Fairmont,  Palace 
and  Del  Monte  hotels.  Rates  will  be  for  the 
day,  week,  or  month,  with  moderate  charges. 

A  six  weeks'  Summer  School  for  children 
will  be  in  charge  of  competent  teachers.  Also 
there  will  be  responsible  persons  to  care  for 
children,  and  a  playground  with  swings  and 
a  tennis   court  are  provided. 

Miss  Hamlin's  School  is  the  only  boarding 
school  in  the  city.  The  Fall  semester  open- 
August    15th. 

For  information  please  write  to 
MISS  HAMLIN 
2230  Pacific  Avenue  San  F 
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FOR  INVESTMENT 

of 

PERSONAL  OR  TRUST  FUNDS 

we  offer 


7% 


in  amounts  of  $1000 

SECURED  BY- 


|        First  Mortgage  on  | 

|        California   Farms  | 

1           producing  an  ample  income  to  repay  | 

|                                the  mortgage  § 

I        WILLIAM  R.  STAATS  1 
COMPANY 

477  California  Street 
|  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

|                       Telephone  Kearny  301  .    | 

^iiiriiiiiimiiiiiiir'aiiiuiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiimniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiMiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiuiiiiiJiuiiiiKiiiiiuiiiif? 


KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 

EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Wh olesalc    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"I  say,  porter,  did  you  find  fifty  dollars  on 
the  floor  this  rnprhirig?"  "Yes,  suh.  Thank 
you,  sub." — Brown  Jug. 

Caller— Can  I  see  Mrs.  Swelton?  Maid — 
She's  not  at  home.  Caller — When  will  she  be 
back?  Maid — Dunno.  She  aint  gone  out  yet. 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Don't  you  think  she  is  a  very  intelligent 
girl."  "I  don't  know.  I  was  too  busy  making 
love  to  her  to  find  out  -whether  she  was  in- 
telligent or  not." — New  York  Sun. 

Employer  (to  job  hunter)— You  say  you 
were  employed  in  a  canning  factory.  What 
did  you  can  there?  Job  Hunter— Nothing, 
sir.     They  canned  me. — Houston  Post. 

Marcella — You  say  Bennie  Beanbrough  is 
conceited?  Waverly — I  should  say  so.  Just 
now  he  is  engaged  in  rewriting  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address  for  the  movies. — Youngs- 
town   Telegram. 

"Why  i=  Grace  so  miffed  ?"  "She  said  she 
would  give  anything  for  a  photo  of  Harold 
Handsome,  the  movie  star."  "Well?"  "And 
the  studio  asked  her  to  send  25  cents." — Film 
Fun. 

The  Lady  (after  plan  is  explained) — Yes, 
but  is  it  possible?  Her  Visitor — Everything 
is  possible,  madam,  except  the  solution  of  the 
•Eastern  question,  unearthing  a  cook  and  dis- 
covering  an    apartment. — Paris   L' Illustration. 

Irate  Father — Your  dilatory  habits  annoy 
me.  It's  been  my  rule  through  life  to  be  at 
my  desk  early  and  late.  Incorrigible  Son — 
Same  with  me,  dad.  Sometimes  I  get  there 
early  and  sometimes  late. — Boston  Transcript. 

Vox — I  see  Mr.  Hughes  says  he  is  tired  of 
hearing  "Mr.  Secretary"  and  wishes  folks 
would  call  him  something  else.  Populi — He 
needn't  get  impatient.  Unless  he's  lucky  they 
will  be  calling  him  a  lot  of  things  in  a  little 
while.-  -XezO    York    Herald. 

"Ye?,  I  can  fix  you  for  California  all  right," 
said  the  ticket  agent,  after  spending  an  hour 
looking  up  berths  and  time-tables.  "How 
nice."  "When  are  you  going?"  "Some  day 
■when  I  can  afford  it,"  replied  the  lady. 
"Thank  you  so  much." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"Your  new  pianist  didn't  stay  long|"  "I 
had  to  let  him  go,"  said  the  manager.  "As 
like  as  not  he'd  be  playing  a  jazz  selection 
when  people  were  dying  on  the  screen." 
"Didn't  he  offer  an  explanation?"     "Oh,  yes. 


CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

CAL. 


He  said  circumstances  compelled  him  to  ac- 
cept employment  in  a  movie  bouse,  but  he 
would  be  dadblamed  if  he'd  prostitute  his  in- 
tellect by  looking  at  the  pictures." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

"Esmeralda  ?"  "Yes,  ^  mumsey."  "In  the 
parlor  last  evening  I  thought  I  heard  you  and 
that  Umson  boy  talking  about  love  and  kisses." 
"But,  mumsey,  nc  matter  how  lovely  the 
weather  is,  ono  can't  go  on  discussing  it  for- 
ever."^ —  Youugstozt.ii  Telegram. 

Office  Boy  (anxious  to  go  to  football  match) 
— May    I    have    the    afternoon    off,    sir?      My 

grand Employer — Oh,     yes,     I've     heard 

that,    before.      Your     grandmother     died     last 


I  week.  Office  Boy — Yes,  sir,  but — my  grand- 
father's getting  married  again  this  afternoon. 
— Punch. 

"I'm  not  quite  sure  about  your  washing  ma- 
chine. Will  you  demonstrate  it  again?"  "No, 
madam.  We  only  do  one  week's  washing."— 
Loutszilte   Courier-Journal. 

"I  wuz  in  de  movies  once,"  said  the  tattered 
visitor.  "Not  an  actor?"  "You  could  hardly 
call  me  dat,  mum.  But  in  de  big  scene  I  wuz 
thrown  out  of  a  barroom  by  de  star."  "You 
should  have  been  well  paid  for  that."  "Well, 
I  got  my  five  dollars  a  day,  an'  de  drinks  I 
took  wuz  real  ones." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
McCoppin   and  Market 
Lombard  and  Van  Ness 
Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  &  Ocean  Ave. 
Pine  and  Van  Ness 
25th  and  Valencia 
"Mission  and  Otis 
Golden  Gate  and  Divisadero 
Scott  and  Fell 
4th  Ave.  and  Geary 
3d  and  Brannan 

Columbus  Ave.   and   Grover  Place 
'  Post  and  Mason 
Fifth  Ave.   and  California 
Mission  and  Spear 
Post  and  Larkin 
Miw-ion  and    School   St.    (Colma) 


OAKLAND 
Broadway  and  Water 
21st  and  Broadway 
25th  and  Telegraph 
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SAN   MATEO 

3d    St.  and   State  Highway 

HAYWARD 

A    and    Boulevard 
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Santa  Cruz  and  Elm  Sts. 

NAPA 

3d  St.  at  Bridge 

SUNNYVALE 
San  Jose  and  Mt.   View-Saratogo    Rd. 
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Greases: 

SAN  JOSE 
The  Alameda  and  Stockton  Ave. 
11th  St.  and  Santa  Clara  Ave. 
Alameda   and   Wilson   Ave. 
1st  and   Margaret.5ts. 
S.  Market  &  W.  San  Salvador  Sts. 
Market  and  San  Carlos  Sts. 
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SACRAMENTO 
12th  and  I  Sts.        13th  and  L  Sts. 
2d  and  L  Sts.  16th  and  K  Sts. 

10th  and  O  Sts.      30th  and  P  Sts. 
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Professor  Gayley  Honored. 

It  is  not  always  that  honors  are  bestowed  with  a 
single  eye  to  merit,  but  there  will  be  no  such  suspicion 
attaching  to  the  decoration  conferred  by  the  French 
government  upon  Professor  Charles  Mills  Gayley  as 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  recognition  of 
his  services  during  the  war.  No  Californian  needs  a 
reminder  that  Professor  Gayley  is  'dean  of  the  English 
department  of  the  University  of  California.  No  Cali- 
fornian ought  to  need  a  reminder  of  the  part  played  by 
Professor  Gayley  during  the  war,  both  before  and  after 
American  participation.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to 
be  in  the  right  when  to  be  in  the  right  was  also  to  be 
patriotic.  It  was  not  quite  so  easy  before  that  time. 
B,ut  Professor  Gayley  needed  no  readjustments  after 
the  American  declaration  of  war.  He  had  been  an 
inspiration  from  the  beginning,  outspoken  and  unafraid, 
and  he  remained  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Now 
almost  any  man  may  be  a  scholar  with  the  necessary 
opportunities,  and  Professor  Gayley  is  a  scholar  of  the 
first  water,  and  with  enviable  capacity  to  impart  his 
scholarship  to  others.  But  it  is  not  given  to  every 
man  to  possess  character,  the  instinct  for  right  thought, 
the  courage  to  carry  it  on  to  right  action,  the  indiffer- 
ence to  personal  results.  It  is  character  even  more 
than  scholarship  that  has  won  for  Professor  Gayley 
the  place  that  he  holds  in  the  respect  of  the  community, 
and  it  is  the  highest  place  that  the  community  can  give 


to  him.  There  is  not  a  good  citizen  in  California  who 
does  not  applaud  the  action  of  the  French  government, 
who  does  not  congratulate  Professor  Gayley  on  a  dis- 
tinction of  which  this  is  only  the  outward  and  visible 
s'gn-  . . 

"Are  We  in  America?" 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Somers,  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Lions  Club,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Argonaut  on  the  subject  of  a  recent  editorial  entitled 
"Are  We  in  America?"  and  relative  to  the  refusal  of 
the  city  authorities  to  allow  a  United  States  naval  band 
to  enter  the  Auditorium  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
visit  to  San  Francisco  of  General  Leonard  Wood.  Mr. 
Somers  asks  that  his  letter  be  published  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  do  this,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous  way. 
There  could  be  no  better  example  of  the  duplicity  of 
the  city  authorities,  nor  of  a  credulity  that  would  be 
remarkable  in  a  committee  of  schoolgirls  and  that  be- 
comes actually  disconcerting  in  an  association  of  busi- 
ness men.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

San  Francisco,  May  11,   1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir-:  With  regard  to  the  discussion  we 
had  yesterday  at  the  Lions'  Club  luncheon  on  the  subject  of 
the  editorial  entitled  "Are  We  in  America  ?"  which  appeared 
in  the  Argonaut  of  April  16th. 

Kindly  note  that  the  writer  and  the  civic  committee  of  our 
club  discussed  this  matter  yesterday  with  a  representative  of 
the  mayor,  and  we  find  that  no  invitation  was  issued  to  an 
army  or  navy  band  to  play  in  the  Auditorium  due  to  an  under- 
standing arrived  at  by  Mr.  Edward  Rainey  and  Mr.  Leon 
French,  president  San  Francisco  County  Committee,  American 
Legion. 

The  reason  why  this  action  was  taken  was  in  view  of  Order 
No.  261,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  army 
and  navy  bands.     For  your  information  we  quote  this  order : 

"Army  and  Navy  Bands — Hereafter,  no  enlisted  man  in 
the  active  service  of  the  United  States,  in  army,  navy  and 
marine  corps,  respectively,  whether  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  musician,  or  private,  shall  be  detailed,  ordered,  or  per- 
mitted to  leave  his  post  to  engage  in  any  pursuit,  business, 
or  performance  in  civil  life,  for  emolument,  hire,  or  other- 
wise, when  the  same  shall  interfere  with  the  customary  em- 
ployment and  the  regular  engagement  of  local  civilians  in  the 
respective  arts,  trade,  or  professions. — Sec.  35,  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  June  3,  1916. 

"Insuring  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  this  prohibition  in 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  army  bands,  neither  the  mere  assertion 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  employ  other  musicians,  nor  the  fact 
that  the  army  bands  are  to  furnish  music  without  emolument, 
should  be  accepted. 

"The  above  order  was  the  result  of  protests  made  by  Locals 
No.  23,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  No.  466,  El  Paso,  Texas, 
on  account  of  free  music-hunters  getting  the  permission  of 
commanding  officers  for  the  use  of  enlisted  bands  for  so-called 
charitable  purposes,  or  when  music  was  furnished  without 
emolument.  THIS  RULING  APPLIES  TO  EVERY  BAND 
IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  ARMY. 

"Colonel  Dashiel,  Forty-Third  Infantry,  stationed  at  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  has  consistently  refused  to  allow  his  regi- 
mental band  to  be  used  for  indiscriminate  functions,  when  it 
was  plain  that  the  object  was  to  get  cheap  music  under  false 
pretenses." 

Under  the  circumstances  we  do  not  think  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  be  censured  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Rainey  explained  that  when  a  United  States  army  or 
navy  band  appeared  in  connection  with  an  army  or  navy 
parade  they  had  no  objection  whatsoever  to  such  bands  ap- 
pearing and  playing  in  the  Civic  Auditorium. 

We  would  be  glad  if  you  see  fit  to  publish  this  communi- 
cation in  the  columns  of  your  valued  journal. 

With  kindest  regards,   I  am.  Yours  very  truly, 

Louis  A.  Somers, 
President  San  Francisco  Lions  Club. 

The  statement  embodied  in  this  letter  is  such  a  tissue 
of  falsification  and  suppression  that  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  handle  it  consecutively.  We  are  told,  for 
example,  of  an  "understanding  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Rainey  and  Mr.  Leon  French,  president  San 
Francisco  County  Committee,  American  Legion." 
That  there  was  an  understanding  between  Mr.  Edward 
Rainey  and  Mr.  Leon  French  is  true,  but  perhaps 
the  understanding  is  better  understood  when  the  exact 
circumstances  surrounding  it  are  known.  When  the 
committee  of  the   American  Legion   waited  upon  Mr. 


Rainey  on  the  day  prior  to  the  Wood  meeting,  to  secure 
his  help  in  staging  the  meeting,  Mr.  Rainey  asked  what 
was  to  be  done  about  the  music  and  was  informed 
that  the  committee  had  arranged  for  a  naval  band  to 
participate.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Rainey  said,  "For 
God's  sake,  boys,  lay  off.  If  you  have  a  service  band 
you  will  get  me  in  trouble,"  and  all  subsequent 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  Mr.  Rainey  by  the  Legion 
was  insufficient  to  change  his  attitude  from  that  quoted. 
Inasmuch  as  the  American  Legion's  meeting  had  to  be 
nominally  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  city,  due  to  a 
municipal  regulation  which  prevents  the  gratuitous  use 
of  the  Auditorium  except  under  the  city's  auspices,  the 
Legion  was,  of  course,  bound  to  comply  with  Mr. 
Rainey's  request,  although  such  acquiescence  was  com- 
pulsory and  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  city's  as- 
sistance in  the  other  arrangements  necessary  to  stage 
the  meeting.  In  fairness  to  Mr.  Rainey  it  might  be 
added  that  where  he  alone  was  concerned  he  rendered 
every  possible  assistance  to  the  Legion,  but  when  any- 
thing was  suggested  that  might  have  brought  down  on 
him  or  his  superiors  the  ire  of  the  Musicians'  Union 
he  was  unwilling  to  stand  with  the  ex-service  men. 

The  "reason  why  this  action  was  taken"  was  not  the 
reason  assigned  in  this  letter,  that  is  to  say  an  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  That  order  was  used 
as  a  dishonest  pretext,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  It-is 
unnecessary  at  this  moment  to  verify  an  "order"  of 
which  the  meaning  is  clear  and  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
present  issue.  We  need  not  now  stay  to  inquire  by 
what  right  the  Secretary  of  War  issues  an  order  to  the 
navy.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  the  three  explana- 
tory clauses  of  this  "order"  specifically  relate  to  the 
army,  and  only  to  the  army,  and  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  use  of  army  bands  for  "so-called 
charitable  purposes"  and  by  "free  music  hunters"  and 
for  "indiscriminate  functions,"  in  other  words  for  per- 
sonal and  local  and  transitory  aims.  The  Auditorium 
authorities,  of  course,  know  this  well  enough,  but  is  it 
conceivable  that  they  were  actually  able  to  deceive  the 
civic  committee  of  the  Lions  Club,  that  these  gentle- 
men were  so  simple-minded  as  to  believe  that  this 
"order,"  even  under  the  most  rigorous  interpretation, 
was  applicable,  that  it  could  be  applicable,  to  a  great 
Americanization  meeting  to  be  addressed  by  General 
Leonard  Wood,  an  eminent  officer  of  the  army  whose 
very  orders  Mr.  Rainey  invokes.  If  the  civic  com- 
mittee of  the  Lions  Club  were  actually  persuaded  to 
this  effect,  then  their  gullibility  must  be  left  uncharac- 
terized.  There  is  no  language  adequate  to  describe 
such  infantile  simplicity.  It  might  also  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Lions  Club  that  the  appearance  of 
a  naval  band  could  not  be  construed  as  interfering 
"with  the  customary  employment  and  the  regular  en- 
gagement of  local  civilians  in  the  respective  arts, 
trades,  or  professions."  When  Mr.  Rainey  refused  to 
sanction  the  presence  of  the  navy  band,  the  Legion  rep- 
resentatives asked  for  the  use  of  the'  Municipal  Band, 
but  were  informed  by  Mr.  Rainey.  and  no  doubt  cor- 
rectly, that  the  appropriation  for  the  Municipal  Band 
had  been  exhausted.  He  suggested,  however,  that  the 
Legion  expend  from  $180  to  $200  for  its  hire,  but  the 
Legion  representatives  informed  him  that  the  county 
committee  was  practically  without  funds  and  that  such 
a  course  was  impossible.  From  this  it  was  clearly  evi- 
dent that  the  appearanec  of  the  navy  band  would  not 
have  deprived  any  union  musicians   from  employment. 

But   there   is   another  point   that  may  be   diffidently 
suggested  to  the  committee.     Did  it  not  occur  to  these 
gentlemen  that  army  and  navy  orders  are  for  interpre- 
tation  by   the   army   and   the   navy,   and   not   by   civic 
officials?     Did  it  not  seem  to  them  to  be  a  monstrous 
impudence  that  the  secretary  to  the  mayor   - 
dertake  the  enforcement  of  an  army  or  a  i 
Did  they  really  believe  that  the  secretary  t> 
was  instigated  by  a  burning  desire  that  th< 
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the  navy  should  not  violate  their  own  regulations,  that 
they  needed  a  saving  reminder  of  those  regulations  by 
the  mayor's  secretary,  or  the  aid  of  the  mayor's  secre- 
tary in  their  interpretation?  Did  they  not  know,  do 
they  not  now  know,  that  the  citation  of  that  order  by 
the  mayor's  secretary  was  an  impudent  pretext  intended 
to  conceal  the  real  reason,  which  was  subservience  to 
the  Musicians'  Union  and  to  all  labor  unions?  Even 
with  the  object  lesson  furnished  by  the  foregoing  letter 
it  is  only  with  reluctance  we  can  believe  in  such  almost 
unimaginable  credulity.  Furthermore  we  should  like  to 
know  if  the  Lions  Club  representatives  were  informed 
by  Mr.  Edward  Rainey,  secretary  to  the  mayor,  that 
Admiral  Halstead,  commandant  of  the  Twelfth  Naval 
District,  at  the  request  of  the  Legion,  after  full  con- 
sideration of  all  orders  controlling  the  navy,  and  pre- 
sumablv  with  some  knowledge  of  such  orders,  had 
already  issued  a  command  for  the  attendance  of  a  navy- 
band  in  the  Auditorium  to  do  honor  to  General  Wood, 
and  that,  due  to  Mr.  Rainey's  refusal  to  sanction  its 
presence,  the  Legion  was  compelled  to  ask  him  to 
countermand  that  order.  Evidently  he  saw  nothing  in 
that  order  that  was  contrary'  to  regulations.  Doubt- 
less Admiral  Halstead  will  be  duly  grateful  to  the 
mayor's  secretary  for  this  reminder  of  his  duty.  Y\  itli 
such  a  combination  of  representatives  of  the  Lions 
Club  and  Auditorium  officials,  not  to  speak  of  the  Mu- 
sicians' Union,  we  may  yet  be  able  to  say  that  all's 
well  with  the  United  States  Navy  and  that  a  spirit  of 
discipline  has  been  reestablished. 

The  matter,  we  may  suppose,  is  now  clear  enough, 
even  to  the  Lions  Club.  The  city  authorities  were  not 
in  the  least  solicitous  about  the  integrity  of  army  or- 
ders. But  they  were  very  solicitous  about  the  attitude 
of  the  Musicians'  Union.  They  begged  the  Legion  rep- 
resentatives not  to  embroil  them  with  the  union.  This 
was  the  point,  and  the  only  point,  that  they  stressed. 
Their  hostility  was  directed,  not  only  against  the  navy 
band,  but — in  a  veiled  and  cautious  way — against  Gen- 
eral Wood  himself,  possibly  because  they  were  afraid 
that  he  might  attack  the  excesses  of  labor  unionism, 
doubtless  with  a  memory  of  General  Wood's  action  in 
the  Gary  strike.  They  had  the  audacity  to  ask  the 
Legion  representatives  for  copies  of  recent  speeches 
by  General  Wood,  presumably  that  they  might  censor 
them.  Their  attitude  in  this  matter  was  the  same  as 
their  attitude  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  Relief  meeting. 
Here,  at  least,  there  was  no  question  of  an  army  order, 
hut  the  promoters  were  none  the  less  referred  to  the 
Musicians'  Union  for  permission  to  invite  a  Chnese  band. 
The  union  on  this  occasion  gave  their  permission,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  the  band  of  the  Boy  Scouts  be  admitted  to  the 
Auditorium.  They  also  tried  to  extract  a  promise  from 
the  promoters  that  in  return  for  this  concession  they 
would  moderate  their  supposed  opposition  to  the  dance 
halls.  Charitable  organizations  have  been  practically 
excluded  from  the  Auditorium  because  they  preferred 
their  volunteer  helpers  to  members  of  the  Cooks'  and 
Waiters'  Union.  The  domination  of  the  unions  could 
not  be  more  complete  if  they  actually  owned  the  Audi- 
torium. That  such  a  dictatorship  should  exist  in  any 
respect  is  shameful.  That  it  should  be  extended  to  a 
great  Americanization  meeting  and  to  General  Wood 
is  still  more  shameful.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
palliation  of  this  outrage  by  the  Lions  Club,  which  thus 
advertises  a  civic  incapacity,  an  evidential  density,  that 
it  would  have  been  better  advised  to  conceal? 


already  in  a  state  of  paralysis  as  a  result  of  some 
twenty  years  of  incompetent  and  nagging  and  gnawing 
interference?  In  what  way  are  the  revenues  of  the 
railroads  to  be  so  far  increased,  or  their  expenditures 
so  far  decreased,  as  to  make  possible  a  reduction  of 
rates? 

The  Argonaut  feels  that  it  has  a  clean  record  in  this 
matter  and  that  it  has  actually  been  doing  for  many 
years  what  the  state  market  commission  asks  it  to  do 
now.    Moreover,  it  has  been  doing  this  practically  alone 


reason  to  believe  that  Great  Britain  has  strongly  ad- 
vised Japan  to  remove  all  sources  of  dissension  with 
America.  France,  Italy,  and  probably  Great  Britain 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  Yap  ought  to  be  inter- 
nationalized in  accordance  with  the  American  wish. 
Japan  has  done  amply  enough  to  save  her  face,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  will  lose  nothing  by 
such  an  agreement.  If  she  is  prepared  also  to  evacuate 
Shantung  it  will  be  not  only  a  signal  proof  of  her  sound 
sense,  but  it  will  be  an  extraordinary  success  for  the 
Administration.     If  these   are  some  of  the  results  of 


and  without  support  from  any  quarter — indeed  in  the 

face  of  a  great  deal  of  opposition  and  abuse.    At  a  time  ;  American   foreign  policies   under  the  Harding  regime 

when  baitin"  the  railroads  was  the  chief  occupation—   it  will  be  merely  childish  to  clamor  for  "isolation.''     As 


and  a  most  profitable  one — of  our  politicians,  the  Argo- 
naut consistently  pointed  out  the  inevitable  reaction 
upon  the  public  interest  of  this  suicidal  policy.  It  fol- 
lowed the  same  course  at  a  time  when  President  Wilson 
was  obsequiously  surrendering  to  every  demand  of  the 
railroad  workers  and  establishing  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  enormous  wage  schedules  which  were  presently 
to  be  fastened  on  the  shoulders  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies and  that  now  find  their  expression  in  the  railroad 
rates  that  are  complained  of.  Those  rates  are  the 
direct  result  of  policies  against  which  the  Argonaut 
consistently  protested  and  that  were  just  as  consistently 
applauded  by  large  sections  of  the  public,  by  practically 
the  whole  of  the  office-holding  world,  and,  inferential!}-, 
by  nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  state.  If  the  Argo- 
naut contention  had  prevailed  against  these  many  va- 
rieties of  popular  clamor  it  would  not  now  be  necessary 
to  deplore  a  situation  so  damaging  to  the  interests  of 
California. 

America  in  Europe. 

It  seems  that  certain  senators  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  letters  and  telegrams — chiefly  from  the  Middle  West 
— urging  them  to  be  on  their  guard  against  Hughes  and 
Hoover,  who  are  supposed  to  entertain  some  dark 
design  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations  and  to  be  steer- 
ing the  President  in  the  same  direction.  The  weak- 
minded  people  who  send  these  messages  are  infatuated 
with  the  idea  of  American  isolation.  Anything  that 
suggests  a  participation  in  world  affairs  is  anathema 
to  them,  and  while  their  opinions  are  of  no  conceivable 
value  they  are  able  to  make  an  impressive  showing  by 
letter  and  telegram.  Indeed,  a  well-informed  corre- 
spondent describes  the  resulting  situation  in  the  Senate 
as  deplorable. 

The  basis  for  this  unintelligent  alarm  is  the  fact  that 
America  is  to  be  represented  in  the  Council  of  Ambas- 


a  matter  of  fact  America  has  never  been  isolated,  never 
will  be,  and  never  can  be.  America  has  sent  her  repre- 
sentatives to  Europe  ever  since  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  will  of  course  continue  to  do  so.  The 
American  diplomatic  body  in  Europe  constitutes  a  per- 
petual participation  in  European  affairs,  a  perpetual 
council.  If  that  council  now  becomes  a  little  more 
definite  it  is  but  in  response  to  a  situation  that  is  more 
acute.  And  it  may  be  said  that  those  who  are  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  America  may  best  show  their  concern 
by  leaving  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  com- 
petent hands  where  it  now  lies.  The  bombardment  of 
senators  with  letters  and  telegrams  is  about  the  most 
senseless  procedure  that  can  be  imagined. 


sadors,  the  Reparations  Commission,  and  the  Supreme 

Council.     American  representation  in  the  first  two  of  j  majority  opinion  says : 

these  bodies  is  primarily  for  observation  purposes  and  I  lations  of  the  present  sort  pressed  to  a  certain  height 


Regulating  Rents. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  state  legis- 
latures have  the  right  under  certain  conditions  to  regu- 
late rents  has  aroused  something  much  like  consterna- 
tion in  the  minds  of  certain  political  thinkers  who  have 
acquired  the  not  unwholesome  habit  of  asking.  What 
next?  For  if  rents  may  be  regulated,  is  there  any- 
thing that  may  not  be  regulated?  Indeed,  is  there 
anything  that  may  not  be  confiscated?  The  landlord 
who  is  debarred  by  law  from  receiving  the  rent  to 
which  he  believes  himself  entitled  may  reasonably  com- 
plain that  he  is  the  victim  of  confiscation.  With  at 
least  a  semblance  of  justice  he  may  hold  that  the  con- 
stitutional safeguards  against  confiscatory  legislation 
have  been  abrogated  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
failed  him  in  his  hour  of  need.  Henceforth  we  may 
well  hesitate  before  saying  that  anything  whatsoever 
is  conspicuously  unconstitutional.  We  should  have 
said  that  to  regulate  rents  was  conspicuously  unconsti- 
tutional. Four  of  the  Supreme  Court  justices  say  this 
now,  but  the  remaining  five  take  the  opposite  view. 

Even  the  five  seem  to  have  qualms  of  doubt.  The 
It  may  be  conceded  that  regu- 


is  necessary  if  we  are  to  be  adequately  informed  of 
what  is  going  on,  as  of  course  we  must  be.  But  repre- 
sentation on  the  Supreme  Council  is  quite  another 
matter,  and  one"of  vastly  greater  importance.  The  Su- 
preme Council  is  superior  to  all  the  various  commis- 
sions and  councils  that  have  been  created  as  a  result  of 


might  amount  to  a  taking  without  due  process  of  law." 
The  same  opinion  says:  "The  only  matter  that  seems 
to  us  open  to  debate  is  whether  the  statute  goes  too 
far."  It  may  thus  be  inferred  that  the  question  is  one 
of  degree.  If  the  emergency  is  a  "publicly  notorious 
and'  almost  world-wide  fact" — to  quote  from  the  same 


the  Versailles  treatv.     There  are  no  limitations  to  the   opinion — the  remedy  of  rent  regulation  becomes  con- 


State  Produce  and  Railroad  Rates. 

The  Argonaut  has .  received  a  communication  from 
the  state  market  commission  of  California  to  the  effect 
that  the  industries  of  California  are  suffering  severely 
from  high  freight  rates.  Public  opinion,  we  are  told, 
must  be  aroused  through  concerted  action.  "The 
growers  are  solidly  united  in  an  effort  to  have  freight 
rates  reduced  and  to  have  the  laws  governing  our 
present  transportation  system  modified  so  that  the  un- 
just burdens  may  be  lifted  from  our  industries."  There 
is  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  the  general  impression 
left  on  the  mind  being  that  Congress  must  be  moved  to 
utter  some  sort  of  incantation,  or  to  wave  some  sort  of 
magic  wand  to  the  end  that  freight  rates  on  California 
produce  be  forthwith  lowered. 

We  hope  most  sincerely  that  they  will  be  lowered. 

an  1  certainly  we  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  that 

But  how  is  it  to  be  done?    Does  the  state  market 

mission  believe  that  this  end   can   be  attained  by 

g    a   law,"    with   the    railroads    of   the    country 


range  of  its  interests  nor  to  its  authority.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  premiers  of  the  great  European  powers 
and  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  LTnited  States  and  of 
Japan.  It  is  a  conclave  for  the  discussion  of  all  open 
questions  and  of  any  project  that  seems  to  be  for  the 
well-being  of  the  world.  There  is,  for  example,  no 
reason  why  the  problem  of  disarmament  should  not  be 
discussed  by  the  Supreme  Council,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  to  make  its  appearance.  Now  if  America  must 
formulate  new  treaties  with  Germany  and  Austria,  as 
of  course  she  must,  these  treaties  must  be  made  in  some 
sort  of  collaboration  with  the  European  allied  powers. 
This  will  be  done  bv  American  participation  in  the  Su 


stitutional.  But  if  it  is  not  a  "publicly  notorious  and 
almost  world-wide  fact"  the  remedy  is  unconstitu- 
tional. But  this  seems  to  put  an  entirely  new  aspect 
on  the  generally  accepted  idea  of  law  and  also  to  throw 
open  the  door  to  other  and  stranger  extensions.  We 
had  not  supposed  the  Constitution  to  be  quite  so  fluidic 
as  this,  or  that  the  difference  between  legality  and  ille- 
gality was  no  more  than  a  question  of  emergency.  The 
day  may  come  in  the  dim  and  distant  future  when  we 
shall  be  unwilling  to  accept  the  ruling  even  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  to  the  reality  of  an  emergency  upon 
which  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  must,  it 
seems,  depend.     It  is  a  little  disconcerting  even   now 


preme  Council,  and  it  can  be  done  so  well  in  no  other  1  to  find  that  the  Constitution  may  be  patted  and  pressed 


way.  But  to  suppose  that  this  indicates  a  tendency  to 
flirt  with  the  league  of  nations  is  absurd.  It  is  a  con- 
sultative assembly  to  determine  what  shall  now  be  done 
to  straighten  out  the  tangle  of  human  affairs.  It  has 
no  sort  of  bearing  upon  American  sovereignty  nor  can- 
it  involve  any  agreement  diminishing  our  freedom  of 
action.  That  Colonel  Harvey  should  be  the  American 
representative  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  this. 


into  the  mold  of  artificial  conditions  to  the  obliteration 
of  its  most  definite  pronouncements. 

Justice  McKenna.  who  wrote  the  minority  opinion, 
seems  to  have  the  gravest  fear  that  a  dangerous 
precedent  has  been  set.  He  says :  "As  we  understand, 
the  assertion  is  that  legislation  can  regard  a  private 
transaction  as  a  matter  of  public  interest.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible  to  express   the   possession   or   exercise    of   more 


By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  Colonel  Harvey   unbounded  or  irresponsible  power."     He  quotes  a  Su- 
be  pictured  as  working  for  the  league  of  nations.  !  preme  Court  precedent  to  the  effect  that  "no  doctrine 

American  policies  in  this  and  other  respects  have !  involving  more  pernicious  consequences  was  ever  in- 
already  had  a  mollifying  influence  upon  the  Japanese  vented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that  any  of  its  (the  Con- 
situation.  There  can  now  be  very  little  doubt  that  stitution's)  provisions  can  be  suspended  during  any  of 
Japan  intends  gracefully  to  yield  to  America  in  regard  the  great  exigencies  of  government."  The  case  in 
to  Shantung  and  also  in  regard  to  Yap.    There  is  good    point  is  not,  certainly,  a  suspension.     It  is  an  interpre- 
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tation,  but  it  is  none  the  less  dangerous  upon  that 
account.  To  the  lay  mind  it  seems  to  assert  that  the 
Constitution  means  whatever  it  shall  appear  consonant 
with  the  public  good  at  the  moment  that  it  shall  mean. 
And  this  in  turn  seems  to  imply  a  lessening  of  its 
strength  as  a  bulwark  against  confiscatory  legislation. 
The  decision  seems  to  leave  us  largely  at  the  mercy  of 
our  states  governments.  They  may  do  anything  they 
please  on  the  plea  that  an  emergency  exists  and  we  all 
know  the  devious  ways  in  which  such  a  contention  may 
be  sustained.  A  decision  of  this  sort  is  particularly  dis- 
quieting at  a  time  when  we  should  like  to  see  the  Con- 
stitution strengthened  rather  than  weakened. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Cemeteries. 

San  Francisco,  May  7,  1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  forthright  edi- 
torial on  the  San  Francisco  Cemeteries  Assembly  Bill  No.  553. 
It  would  be  an  infamous  act  to  remove  the  bodies  of  the 
pioneers.  The  cemeteries  should  be  parked.  We  native  San 
Franciscans  sorely  need  the  Argonaut's  help  in  our  efforts  to 
pervent  the  desecration  of  our  sacred  Laurel  Hill. 

A  Constant  Reader. 


A  Rejoinder  from  Mr.  McCoy. 

San  Francisco,  May  18,   1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  My  attention  was  drawn  to  a  letter 
appearing  in  the  Argonaut  of  May  7th  over  the  signature  of 
Mr.  Haig  Patigian,  including  a  letter  from  Mr.  Shafter 
Howard. 

I  have  not  had  opportunity  as  yet  to  consult  Mr.  Patigian, 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  to  the  extent  of  de- 
claring that  when  Mr.  Patigian  says  that  "Mr.  McCoy  is 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  Mr.  Howard"  he  refers  only  to 
my  admiration  for  Mr.  Hadley  and  his  works,  particularly 
the  propositions  in  question,  and  not  to  Mr.  Howard's  analysis 
of  musical  form  nor  his  strictures  on  the  musical  knowledge 
of  other  critics.  Very   truly  yours, 

\V;lliam  J.  McCoy. 
--   —  ♦  -  ■    - 

Mr.  Redfern  Mason's  "Ignorance." 

San  Francisco,   May  12,    1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir;  It  seems  a  pity  that  Henry  Hadley's 
defenders  against  my  "ignorance"  did  not  take  the  composer 
into  their  confidence.  He,  poor  man,  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  I  knew  his  "Salome"  rather  well.  But  Mr.  Patigian, 
the  Bohemian  sculptor ;  Mr.  McCoy,  the  rather  Bohemian 
musician,  and  Mr.  Shafter,  the  very  Bohemian  critic,  are 
wiser. 

Still  folk  here  and  there  may  be  interested  in  the  following 
letter,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Hadley  to  thank  me  for  a 
lecture  which  I  had  delivered  on  the  subject  of  his  compo- 
sition r 

"Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  ihe  masterful  way  in  which 
you  handled  my  'Salome.'  It  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
me.  The  work  you  have  begun  so  splendidly  should  prove  of 
vast  interest  to   all  lovers  of  music." 

Yours  sincerely,  Redfern   Mason. 


Apropos  the  Kaiser's  Marginalia. 

Los  Angeles,  May  10,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Mr.  Coryn's  convincing  citations  and 
expert  comment  in  "The  Kaiser  in  Propria  Persona"  in  your 
issue  of  May  7,  1921,  suggest  venturing  some  comments  of 
a  general  reader.  I've  no  intention,  of  course,  of  arguing  the 
Kaiser's  guilt — we've  known  that  always  from  the  inescapable 
fact  that  he  could  have  stayed  the  hand  of  Austria  and  didn't. 
The  rest  is  merely  corroborative  detail.  Moreover,  we  know 
that  not  the  figurehead  ambassadors  were  representing  the 
Kaiser  at  this  juncture,  but  rather  his  secondary  line.  And 
that  fact  explains  his  contemptuous  attitude  toward  Von 
Jagow  and  his  ambassadors  :  having  undermined  them,  he  natu- 
ral]}' disliked  them.  He  had  long  before,  of  course,  con- 
fidentially assured  his  majesty  of  Austria  of  backing  to  the 
limit;  and  promptly  after  Sarajevo  he  had  set  his  secondary 
line  in  Vienna  to  move  things  to  that  end.  No  wonder,  in 
his  agitation  lest  the  "venerable  old  gentleman"  might  weaken, 
he  called  him  soft  names  even  secretly,  and  spoke  humbly  as 
to  himself,  the  Sublime  One,  not  interfering — he  fairly  held 
his  breath.  In  the  meanwhile  the  German  ambassadors  pro- 
ceeded with  their  red  tape.  And  even  poor  Von  Moltke  was 
allowed  to  give  his  solemn  advice,  based  on  some  musty 
blue  card  or  other  in  the  war  office,  perhaps  supplemented  by 
a  magazine  article  he  had  seen. 

Responsible  editors  must  speak  by  the  card  and  can't  say 
these  things,  but  we  all  know  them  to  be  true.  The  Kaiser, 
in  fact,  had  a  mania  for  personal  or  secret  diplomacy,  and 
always  had  used  it  in  important  treaties.  The  procedure  has 
obvious  advantages  for  a  despot,  suspicious  of  constitutional 
methods.  Indeed,  in  the  end,  he  couldn't  have  got  his  result 
in  Vienna  without  the  strongest  secret  pressure.  Some  of 
the  oral  intrigues  involved  may  some  day  come  out,  but  we 
hardly  need  them. 

No,  these  marginal  jottings  seem  merely  the  play  of  the 
Kaiser's  idle  venom.  And  they  evoke  in  us  now  chiefly  a 
sense  of  the  incongruous.  The  author  of  these  silly  jottings — 
as  comments  about  on  an  intellectual  par  with  what  one  finds 
penciled  in  books  from  a  public  library — caused  the  world  war! 
And  there's  no  mistake  that  these  pencilings  give  us  a  just 
measure  of  the  man.  Given  time  and  opportunity,  even 
mediocre  talent  in  the  head  of  the  most  powerful  military 
country  on  earth  might  easily,  with  theatrical  make-up  and 
stage  settings,  fool  the  world.  But  take  a  case  where  this 
man  had  no  time  for  such  arrangements — take  the  case  of 
the  escape  to  Holland.  And  as  it  was  the  one  unkodaked  in- 
cident of  his  reign,  we  may  perhaps  vision  it  in  our  own  way. 
Imagine,  then,  news  has  just  reached  the  palace  that  Sedan 
has  fallen — fallen  again,  but  the  wrong  way.  The  enemy  is 
approaching,  is  almost  on  the  telephone  in  fact.  There's  no 
time  to  learn  what  the  war  office  files  provide  for  this  junc- 
ture, if  anything.  Everybody  is  crowding  about  the  Kaiser, 
frowning  heavily.  Suddenly  some  rash  politician  in  the  back 
row  mentions  Holland — it  breaks  the  ice.  The  state  chauffeur 
is  instantly  ordered  to  be  at  the  door.  (He  has  been  there 
for  hours,  with  the  best  four  rubber  tires  left  in  Germany.) 
They  are  off.  Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim,  etc.  Any 
speculative  chicken  out  on  the  road  at  that  hour  would  have 
had  short  shrift.  They  shoot  through  the  exit  gates  of  Ger- 
many with  a  blast  like  that  of  the  seventy-five-mile  gun's  pro- 
jectile on  its  start  for  the  churches  of  Paris.  Heroic?  Per- 
haps not,  but  perfectly  in  character. 

Oh,  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book  !  Or  better  what 
Dogberry    prayed    for.      And   the    ex-Kaiser,    after    much    pre- 


liminary rumbling,  did  try.  We  understand  it  was  thin — 
and  promptly  supressed  by  his  friends,  under  the  polite 
formula  of  private  circulation  only.  But  it  did  also  leak  out 
that  it  was  the  usual  staccato  comments  and  jottings.  Or,  to 
speak  in  plain  English,  it  was  nothing  but  futile  marginalia 
on  an  imaginary  text  that  he  wasn't  able  to  compass. 

Will  the  "frock-coats"  now  ruling  Germany  be  fooled 
again?  One  somehow  suspects  that  behind  their  high-powered 
spectacles  always  scanning  the  enemies'  ranks  for  openings, 
and  their  skins  so  much  thicker  than  shining  armor,  medieval- 
ism is  rather  dying.  They  show  a  brand  of  modern  effective 
diplomacy  beyond  that  of  the  Kaiser's  by  a  very  long  interval. 
For  one  hears  much  talk  nowadays  of  French  greed:  it  would 
be  so  much  more  generous  to  let  Germany  off  easy — so  much 
"broader"    (or   "wider,"   is  it?) — and,    also,   easier. 

Henry  S.  Van  Dyke. 


Equities  of  the  Cemetery  Question. 

San  Francisco,  May  12,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Recent  weeks  have  seen  a  revival  of 
the  agitation  to  remove  the  San  Francisco  cemeteries.  Four 
years  ago  this  matter  was  submitted  to  the  voters  and  re- 
ceived an  emphatic  reply  in  the  negative.  Now  those  pro- 
moting the  scheme  have  gone  to  the  legislature  and  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  giving  the  directors  of  cemetery  corporations 
remarkable  powers  over  multitudes  of  lot-owners  who  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  can  not  be  represented.  This  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  widely  scattered,  mostly  unknown,  and 
many  of  them  too  poor  to  protect  themselves  by  proceedings 
in   court. 

Between  1860  and  1870  several  cemeteries  were  located 
near  Lone  Mountain,  which  district  was  selected  because  of 
the  belief  that  the  dead  could  rest  there  forever  in  peace. 
Laws  were  passed  permitting  the  formation  of  cemetery  cor- 
porations, carefully  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  officers  and 
providing  that  the  lots  in  which  burials  had  been  made  should 
be  for  all  time  inalienable — that  is,  not  the  subject  of  sale. 
This  was  a  solemn  pledge  of  the  public  faith  to  the  persons 
so  purchasing.  Under  these  acts  Laurel  Hill,  Mt.  Calvary, 
the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows'  cemeteries  were  laid  out.  and 
millions  of  dollars  spent  for  lots  and  improvements  of  the 
most  substantial  kind. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  city  grew  beyond  the  wildest 
expectations  of  its  founders,  so  that  now  these  cemeteries 
are   surrounded   on   all   sides   by   streets   and   residences. 

Observing  this  westward  trend,  an  enterprising  body  of  men 
started  an  agitation  for  the  closing  of  the  cemeteries,  upon 
the  ground  that  they  were  detrimental  to  health.  There  had 
been  no  epidemic  or  disease  traceable  to  the  cemeteries,  but 
the  movement  was  so  well  engineered  that  they  were  closed, 
which  redounded  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  cemeteries  below 
Colma.  This  was  satisfactory  for  the  time  being,  but  now 
the  directors  of  the  San  Francisco  cemetery  corporations  are 
to  be  allowed,  under  the  Morris  Act,  which  has  just  been 
passed  in  the  legislature,  to  move  the  bodies  without  the 
consent,  and  frequently  without  the  knowledge,  of  those  who 
have  relatives  buried  in  them.  Thereafter  the  lots  will  be 
sold — for  the  profit  of  whom  ? 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  proposition  are  interesting. 
The}'  are,  among  others,  the   following: 

First — Public  health.  This  is  gently  touched  upon  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  two  hospitals  have  been  located  and  are  now 
conducted  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery. 

Second — That  the  cemeteries  are  in  the  way  of  the  growth 
of  the  city.  This  is  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  the  Richmond 
District  has  grown  from  a  population  of  6000  at  the  time  of 
the  fire  to  60,000  at  the  present  time.  If  the  city  in  general 
shall  grow  at  that  rate  for  the  next  fifty  years  there  will  not 
be  standing  room  upon  the  peninsula.  All  these  people  in 
the  Richmond  District  purchased  their  land  in  spite  of  the 
so-called  obstruction,  and  probably  without  thinking  of  it. 
Moreover,  there  is  plenty  of  vacant  land  in  the  city.  South 
of  Market  Street  are  acres  of  it,  and  the  peninsula  has  many 
of  the  choicest  lots  to  be  had  by  those  who  are  able  to  pur- 
chase. That  the  cemeteries  are  not  in  the  way  of  the  main 
streets  that  run  east  and  west  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  the 
map.  Laurel  Hill,  which  is  the  most  prominent  instance,  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  an  electric  road,  the  cars  of 
which  are  delayed  to  the  extent  of  about  one  minute  by  the 
necessity  of  going  around  these  three  sides.  The  streets  north 
and  south  would  be  used  by  only  a  few  people.  The  con- 
venience of  these  few  should  not  weigh  against  plighted  faith. 

Third — That  a  large  amount  of  taxable  property  would  be 
added  to  the  assessment  roll.  This  is  not  a  legitimaote  argu- 
ment. We  have  no  right  to  lighten  our  own  taxes  by  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  others.  The  same  argument  would 
justify  the  licensing  of  poolrooms,  gambling  halls,  and  other 
places  detrimental  to  public  morals.  These  would  pay  hand- 
somely for  the  privilege.  This  reason  can  not  be  urged  in 
one  case  any  more  than  the  other. 

Finally,  investigation  will  develop  that  most  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  proposed  law  are  real  estate  agents  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  improvement  associations  and 
persons  who  profit  financially  from  the  enactment  of  the  law. 

"The  equities  of  the  situation  are  all  with  the  owners  of 
lots  and  their  descendants.  The  cemeteries  were  located  in 
what  was  thought  to  be  a  remote  place,  and  upon  the  faith 
of  the  law  the  lots  were  purchased.  If  the  bodies  shall  be 
moved  now  by  compulsion  the  time  will  come,  and  that  with- 
in less  than  fifty  years,  when  those  who  fled  to  Cypress  Lawn, 
Holy  Cross,  Mt.  Olivet,  and  other  cemeteries  to  a  fancied 
security  will  have  their  dead  cast  out  to  make  room  for  the 
same  class  which  now  seeks  to  appropriate  the  San  Fran- 
cisco cemeteries.  The  bodies  of  their  relatives  will  be  moved 
with  less  consideration  each  time,  until  no  final  resting-place 
will  be  found  short  of  the  desert.  The  time  to  make  a  stand, 
and  to  settle  forever  the  question  whether  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California  are  going  to  keep  faith  with  the  lot- 
owners  is  NOW.  If  the  Morris  bill,  or  any  like  it,  shall  be- 
come a  law,  no  cemetery  may  be  located  within  the  borders 
of  the  state  which  can  give  any  guaranty  that  those  laid 
therein  shall  stay  where  loving  hands  have  put  them.  Let  us 
keep  the   cemeteries  and  convert  them  to  parks. 

George  C.  Sargent. 


Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  Polynesian  people  as 
a  race  are  not  dwindling,  but  are  being  reinvigorated 
by  the  infusion  of  alien  blood.  The  offspring  of  the 
mixed  marriages  are  taking  wives  from  among  the  full- 
blooded  Hawaiian  strain,  thus  preventing  the  Hawaiian 
blood  from  losing  its  identity. 


Since  the  Columbia  River  salmon  canning  industry 
was  started  by  pioneer  fishermen  in  1876  a  total  of 
$130,000,000  worth  of  salmon  has  been  taken  from  the 
90,000  acres  of  fishing  territory  in  the  river  from  Cas- 
cade locks  to  its  mouth. 


ART  AND  THE  COMMUNITY. 


The    recent    extension    of   the    franchise    in    Sweden 
gives  that  country  more  women   voters  than  men. 


In  all  countries  today,  even  Japan,  the  theory  i^ 
generally  accepted  that  art  in  all  its  forms  is  a  mere 
relaxation  from  sterner  pursuits;  that  its  enjoyment 
and  appreciation  are  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
rich — like  the  possession  of  a  Rolls-Royce,  a  season 
ticket  for  the  Horse  Show,  or  a  string  of  pearls ;  but 
in  no  country  is  that  conclusion  so  firmly  embedded  in 
the  rock  of  accepted  prejudices  as  in  our  own.  As  a  ' 
consequence  of  this  somewhat  rudimentary  conception 
the  ordinary  attitude  towards  that  "poor  devil,"  the 
artist  himself,  is  one  of  indulgent  superiority.  He  is 
alternately  petted  and  ignored,  like  a  precocious  child, 
and  while  it  is  universally  conceded  that  his  task  is — 
or  should  be — an  elevating  one,  in  reality  it  is  regarded 
as  a  pretty  but  more  or  less  futile  occupation,  not  to  be 
compared  for  one  instant  with  any  of  the  serious  avoca- 
tions of  life.  From  a  purely  utilitarian  point  of  view 
this  pretension  is  wholly  logical.  It  is  undeniable  that 
we  could  do  without  the  artist  with  far  less  incon- 
venience than  we  could  dispense  with  the  scavenger. 

This  attitude  of  the  public  is  a  natural  development 
of  our  modern  social  conditions,  where  success  is  meas- 
ured principally  b}r  commercial  standards.  Florence 
was  a  manufacturing  town,  a  city  of  merchants,  yet  a 
few  centuries  ago  a  public  holiday  was  declared  in 
order  to  permit  the  populace  to  view  without  delay,  as 
it  was  carried  to  the  church  "con  molta  festa  e  con  Ic 
trombe"  the  masterpiece  painted  by  one  Cimabue,  and. 
curiously  enough,  so  strong  is  inherited  tradition,  we 
still  inconsistently  flock  to  the  shrine  where  the  work 
of  the  old  master  makes  the  primitive  appeal  of  that 
simpler  and — shall  we  say  less  or  more  enlightened 
age? 

During  the  last  two  decades  music  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  emancipated  itself  from  the  slavish  surrender 
to  adverse  influences.  It  has  compelled  attention  and 
respect,  its  standards  have  been  persistently  raised  till 
it  has  wrung  out  of  mass  indifference  a  more  or  less 
adequate  recognition  and  support.  It  is  not  so  long  ago 
since,  on  public  or  private  occasions,  the  well-meaning 
pseudo-professional  would  shrilly  warble,  amiably  off 
the  key,  some  selection  from  a  popular  opera,  while  the 
hypnotized  audience  would  applaud  the  energetic  effort, 
as  well  as  its  own  release  from  acute  suffering.  Such 
performances  are  now  relegated  to  impromptu  concerts 
on  shipboard  or  to  small  country  towns.  Music  begins 
to  take  its  proper  place,  not  only  as  an  educational  in- 
fluence, but  as  one  of  the  serious  purposes  of  existence. 
How  is  it  that  there  has  been  no  corresponding  advance 
in  the  understanding  and  support  of  the  plastic  arts? 
How  is  it  that  the  practice  of  painting  and  sculpture — 
except  for  the  fortunate  few  of  either  profession — is 
still  rendered  so  difficult,  desperate,  and  precarious? 

One  important  element  in  the  struggle  is  the  fact  that 
the  interpretation  of  music  depends,  in  the  main,  upon 
numbers.  By  the  nature  of  their  work  musicians  are 
compelled  to  unite — in  opera  companies,  orchestras, 
church  choirs.  Each  performer  is  brought  into  con- 
stant contact  with  his  kind,  and  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
change of  opinion  evolves  a  fair  understanding  of  the 
general  principles  governing  the  art  he  portrays.  In- 
voluntarily he  becomes  a  torchbearer,  and  carries  his 
light  into  his  household  and  his  social  circle.  The 
painter  has  no  such  advantage — as  a  rule  he  works  in 
solitude,  and  when  the  result  is  exhibited  all  too  often 
some  special  effect  he  has  aimed  at  is  stultified  by  the 
accident  of  inharmonious  hanging;  he  can  not  choose  his 
company.  The  technic  of  the  musical  composition  is 
involved,  an  exact  science;  and  the  general  public  has 
long  since  adopted  the  devotional  attitude  of  wistful 
worshippers  at  a  shrine.  For  the  most  part  the  relation 
of  the  man  in  the  street  to  music  is  fundamentally 
humble ;  aware  of  his  own  ignorance,  he  has  a  genuine 
longing  to  understand,  and  the  first  spark  of  real  appre- 
ciation is  struck  by  that  sincere  craving.  Development 
is  a  matter  of  patience  and  pursuit.  Towards  painting 
the  position  is  reversed ;  here  it  is  a  question  of  actual 
"seeing  out  of  his  eyes."  He  does  not  need  to  be  told 
what  a  tree  looks  like,  and  clearly  it  is  the  business  of 
the  artist  to  paint  a  tree,  if  not  "as  large  as  life,"  cer- 
tainly "twice  as  natural."  He  also,  alas,  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  "he  knows  what  he  likes.''  That  "seeing" 
is  in  itself  an  art  to  be  cultivated  he  has  no  conception, 
nor  that  liking  pictures  is  not  a  personal  idiosyncrasy, 
as  one  likes  a  special  dish  or  a  particular  wine.  An- 
other factor  in  the  deepening  of  musical  understanding 
the  world  over,  and  in  our  own  country  especially,  is 
provided  by  those  decried  instruments  of  torture — the 
gramophone  and  the  pianola.  At  their  best  they  are 
onlv  inferior  to  direct  interpretation  by  the  artist  him- 
self. 

Architecture  all  over  America  has  also  progressed 
immeasurably  beyond  the  hideous  or  merely  dull  accept- 
ances of  half  a  century  ago.  In  our  public  buildings, 
in  the  skyscrapers  of  New  York,  in  much  of  our  do- 
mestic architecture,  there  has  been  the  most  joyous 
recognition  of  opportunity  and  a  freshness  and  vigor  of 
outlook  of  the  best  omen  for  the  future.  It  will  take 
time  to  redeem  the  terrible  conventions  of  our  small 
and  large  towns.  We  were  not  born  tc 
beauty  of  ancient  houses,  churches,  or  tov 
alas,  even  in   the  rare  instances  where 
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national  genius  for  destruction  and  so-called  improve- 
ment has  generally  succeeded  in  improving  everything 
of  real  interest  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  future 
Utopia  of  which  we  dream  an  artist  of  distinction  will 
be  included  in  every  town  council. 

To  judge  of  our  local  progress  in  this  direction  \ve 
have  onlv  to  compare  the  older  dwellings,  in  the  resi- 
dence districts  that  escaped  obliteration  in  the  fire  of 
1906,  with  those  that  have  sprung  to  life  since  that  date. 
The  bulging  bow-windows,  the  towers  and  turrets,  the 
gimcrack  and  meaningless  ornamentations  of  a  style  at 
once  pretentious  and  dull,  remind  one  forcibly  of  the 
changes  in  the  dress  of  women.  The  old-fashioned 
protuberances,  the  bustles  and  panniers,  the  frills  and 
bugles  of  thirty  years  ago,  are  no  less  obsolete,  com- 
pared with  the  straight-fronted,  restrained,  clean-cut 
elegance  and  simplicity  of  much  of  the  recent  archi- 
tecture of  houses  and  women's  frocks  of  today. 

In  this  period  of  violence  and  revolt  all  the  arts  have 
been  swept  by  an  anarchic  tornado,  but  painting  and 
sculpture  have  sacrificed  more  and  gained  less  than 
either  music  or  literature.  They  have  repudiated  the 
old.  but  thev  continue  dully  to  teach  it,  because  they 
have  been  utterly  unable  to  formulate  the  new.  In  the 
teaching  of  music  there  has  been  an  immense  develop- 
ment ;  in  the  teaching  of  painting  or  sculpture  there  has 
been  none.  In  their  impatience  of  the  sluggish  me- 
diocritv  so  depressingly  evident  in  that  barbaric  modern 
invention — the  huge  yearly  exhibition-^the  younger 
generation  of  painters  and  sculptors  have  cast  aside 
everv  tradition  of  discipline  and  restraint ;  any  indi- 
vidual expression  is  welcome  provided  it  is  sufficiently 
extreme.  We  are  presented  with  rhythmic  movements, 
complex  mathematical  formula;,  patterns  as  accidental 
as  the  stains  on  a  damp  wall.  Color  is  as  crude  as  the 
first  attempts  of  a  child  or  a  savage,  and  sculpture  is 
often  only  the  expression  of  the  grotesque  and  the  ab- 
normal. Every  exhibition  is  a  battlefield,  but  whatever 
the  shortcomings  of  the  ultra-modernists,  it  must  be 
reluctantly  confessed  that  they  have  made  the  decencies 
of  the  old  regime  exceedingly  dull.  To  be  an  art  student 
in  these  days  is  to  be  tossed  like  a  small  boat  on  a 
raging  sea.  If  we  may  accept  precedents,  however,  the 
passing  of  the  tornado  must  leave  behind  it,  with  some 
wreckage,  a  real  resuscitation,  a  fresher,  more  robust, 
and  significant  development.  The  revolutionists  of  to- 
day are  apt  to  be  the  academicians  of  tomorrow. 

In  each  community  the  treatment  accorded  the  artist 
varies.  There  is  not  much  to  choose  between  Paris. 
London,  and  New  York  as  fields  for  the  development 
of  talent.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati  are  each  attempting  to  create  a  centre,  an 
atmosphere,  in  which  artistic  endeavor  may  thrive. 
What  are  we  doing  in  San  Francisco  to  help  cultivate 
in  the  artist  the  love  of  beauty  and  the  patience  to  ex- 
press it  in  its  choicest  forms,  which  we  call  genius? 
Why  is  it  that  with  so  much  in  our  favor  we  seem  un- 
able to  hold  artists  of  distinction  for  any  length  of 
time  in  a  city  so  beautiful  that  not  all  the  fury  of  bad 
taste  concentrated  upon  it  has  ever  been  able  to  spoil 
it?  Why  is  it  that,  with  whatever  enthusiasm  an  artist 
returns  from  a  trip  abroad,  or  a  visiting  artist  ex- 
patiates with  delight  upon  his  first  acquaintance,  his 
exuberance  is  invariably  so  short-lived?  Disillusion 
creeps  in.  dullness  and  staleness  overwhelm  him,  and 
he  resigns  himself  to  one  of  two  fates:  either  immediate 
flight  to  a  more  congenial  atmosphere  or  a  discouraged 
surrender  to  local  conditions,  with  a  more  or  less  un- 
inspired cultivation  of  his  own  small  garden. 

Blame  for  these  conditions  is  generally  laid  at  the 
accommodating  and  indifferent  door  of  "the  public." 
The  public  is.  in  truth,  a  monster  and  a  myth.  The 
public  consists  either  of  ourselves  when  we  are  in 
accord  with  a  popular  project,  or  of  those  who  disagree 
with  us  when  we  are  against  it.  In  the  situation  in 
San  Francisco  there  are  quite  peculiar  elements,  and  if 
there  is  ever  to  be  any  real  improvement  there  should 
be  quite  frank,  open,  and  good-humored  discussion. 

In  the  history  of  the  artistic  development  of  San 
Francisco  there  have  been  but  two  organized  associa- 
tions that  have  ever  attempted  to  exert  a  strong  in- 
fluence: the  San  Francisco  Art  Association  and  the 
Bohemian  Club.  Without  them  we  should  have  been 
appreciably  poorer,  and  for  their  support  we  should  be 
unceasingly  grateful;  but  the  question  is  not  how 
much  worse  off  we  might  have  been,  but  why  there 
should  be  so  much  less  artistic  activity  today  than  was 
evident  twenty  years  ago?  Of  talent  the  flow  seems 
as  unceasing  as  ever,  but  the  benefit  is  chiefly  reaped  by 
New  York  or  other  cities.  The  scattering  of  the  small 
but  more  or  less  compact  artists'  colony  by  the  catas- 
trophe of  1906  has  teen  a  contributing  factor,  but  a  far 
more  important  one  must  be  found  to  account  for  the 
general  dissatisfaction.  Personally  the  writer  believes 
that  the  responsibility  lies  chiefly  with  the  artists  them- 
selves— they  have  never  had  a  corporate  existence,  they 
are  without  proper  representation,  and  so  without  real 
dignity  and  standing  in  the  communitv.  The  Art  Asso- 
ciation is  not  an  association  of  artists,  but  an  associa- 
tion of  merchants  who  have  as  their  aim  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arts.  As  such  it  is  an  eminently  useful 
insti  ntion.  but  it  does  not  and  never  has  really  repre- 
5 en'  :d  the  artists  of  San  Francisco,  who  should  have  a 

■:r  pletely  independent  organization,   working  in  inti- 

t  cooperation  with  the  association,  but  free  to  ex- 

;,   if  necessary,  their  complete   disagreement   with 

■ii    policy.     The   present   arrangement   deprives   the 

-lists  of  their  independence  and  of  their  natural  and 


proper  initiative.  Originally  the  Bohemian  Club  came 
nearer  to  real  representation  of  those  creative  vaga- 
bonds of  a  delightful  irresponsibility:  the  artists, 
writers,  actors,  and  musicians  of  that  joyous  day;  but 
at  present  the  artistic  elements,  though  much  in  evi- 
dence on  public  occasions,  are  in  a  minority. 

In  the  last  resort  we  can  not  expect  the  public  to 
create  "an  atmosphere" ;  the  atmosphere  of  a  town 
must  depend  fundamentally  upon  the  artists  themselves, 
and  upon  the  liveliness,  gayety,  seriousness,  and  pas- 
sion with  which  they  pursue  their  ideals.  But  in  order 
to  create,  to  develop  and  grow,  an  artist  must  live,  and 
here  is  where  the  responsibility  of  the  public  comes  in. 
The  necessary  education  of  that  public  \vi\\  only  be  pos- 
sible when  the  artists  drop  every  small  consideration 
of  personal  prejudice  or  bitterness  and  combine  for 
their  own  and  the  public  good.  How  can  they  expect 
that  any  group  of  even  the  most  sympathetic  citizens 
can  fight  their  battles  if  they  have  not  sufficient  energy, 
resolution,  and  independence  to  fight  their  own?  What 
we  leave  to  others  is  rarely  well  done. 

"Religion,"  said  Bacon,  "is  the  spice  which  is  meant 
to  keep  life  from  corruption."  Art,  at  its  finest,  is  the 
expression  of  the  inner  life  of  the  individual  as  of  the 
community.  Art  vitalizes  the  commonplace  and  gives 
form  and  dignity  to  the  most  ordinary  perceptions, 
feelings,  and  passions.  Art  is  eternal  youth,  art  is  the 
poetry  of  life  as  commerce  is  the  prose,  and  both  are 
vital  to  any  complete  expression -of  the  life  of  a  great 
community.  The  crowd  counts  only  as  a  massive,  ele- 
mentary force  which  craves  leadership,  and  in  this 
community  the  artists  are  failing  to  give  it. 

When  the  artists  combine  they  may  be  able  to  drive 
home  the  conviction  that  art,  broadly  speaking,  is  the 
basis  of  all  really  vital  civic  enrichment,  the  only  ele- 
ment that  is  permanent  and  enduring ;  that  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  it,  in  some  degree,  for  every  enterprise, 
public  or  private,  that  we  undertake.  A  drawing  must 
first  be  made  of  the  houses  we  live  in,  the  carpets,  wall- 
papers, furniture,  furnaces,  and  cooking-stoves  that 
make  them  habitable.  Drawing  and  painting  are  the 
soul  of  advertisement,  yet  the  belief  persists  that  art 
and  commerce  are  not  intrinsically  co-related.  A  town 
is  not  made  "artistic"  overnight,  but  may  be  made  so 
in  one  generation  of  consistent  effort.  The  artists  of 
San  Francisco  live  in  their  isolated  studios,  wresting, 
for  the  most  part,  a  bare  subsistence  out  of  conditions 
for  which  fas  one  of  them)  the  writer  sincerely  be- 
lieves they  are  themselves  chiefly  responsible.  So  long 
as  they  remain  blind,  not  only  to  their  own  value,  but 
to  their  own  power  in  the  community,  just  so  long  will 
they  occupy  a  position  that  has  little  to  recommend 
it  either  in  dignity  or  in  importance. 

Julie  Helex  Heyneman. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Gabriel  D'Annunzio  has  received  offers  from  several 
constituencies  to  elect  him  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  the  general  elections. 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  the  head  of  a  large  Chicago  pack- 
ing house,  was  working  as  a  clerk  for  Morris  &  Co., 
packers,  twenty-five  years  ago  and  learning  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  business.  His  first  touch  with  the  meat- 
producing  interests  of  the  country  was  as  an  office  boy 
at  $3  a  week.  He  worked  with  his  hands  valiantly  as 
he  grew  to  man's  estate  in  doing  any  kind  of  job  which 
was  put  before  him.  Then  he  went  to  the  old  Sulz- 
berger firm  and  rose  so  rapidly  that  it  makes  one  dizzy 
to  consider  that  there  was  so  short  a  bridge  between 
his  $3  a  week  and  the  $250,000  annual  salary. 

Paul  M.  Warburg  but  for  a  turn  of  destiny  might 
have  been  in  mercantile  pursuits  instead  of  one  of  the 
leaders  of  finance  in  this  country.  His  early  training 
had  been  as  a  traveler  in  the  interest  of  commerce 
throughout  the  world.  His  father,  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Warburg  &  Warburg  of  Hamburg,  subjected 
him  to  the  most  valuable  discipline  of  making  good 
with  business  interests  which  had  no  connection  with 
the  family.  He  was  about  to  join  the  firm  of  his  an- 
cestors, however,  when  he  came  to  this  country,  and 
romance  held  him  to  these  shores.  In  1894  he  married 
Miss  Nina  J.  Loeb  and  soon  thereafter  became  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  of  which 
he  is  now  a  member.  Upon  his  appointment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  by  President  Wilson, 
Mr.  Warburg  resigned  his  directorships  with  manv 
corporations  so  that  he  might  give  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  his  office. 

Mrs.  Fall,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was 
Emma  Garland  Morgan,  daughter  of  Josiah  Morgan,  a 
member  of  the  Confederate  Congress  from  the  Clarks- 
ville,  Texas,  district.  Her  mother  was  a  member  of 
the  Garland  family  of  Arkansas  and  first  cousin  of 
Attorney-General  Garland.  Left  an  orphan  when  a 
baby,  Mrs.  Fall  divided  her  time  between  her  father's 
sister  in  Tennessee,  who  was  the  mother  of  W.  C. 
Houston,  for  many  years  a  member  of  Congress  from 
that  state,  and  her  uncle  and  guardian.  Dr.  T.  H. 
Morgan,  at  Clarksville,  Texas.  It  was  while  at  Clarks- 
ville  that  she  met  Mr.  Fall,  then  a  young  lawyer  spe- 
cializing in  Mexican  law.  Within  a  year  they  were 
married  and  removed  to  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico, 
where  began  the  usual  pioneer  struggle,  in  which  Mrs] 
Fall  bore  half  the  brunt,  and  by  self-sacrificing,  hard 
work  helped  her  husband  to  make  a  success  both  in 
business  and  in  his  profession. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Vampyre. 
I  found  a  corpse,  with  golden  hair. 

Of  a  maiden  seven  months  dead. 
But  the  face,  with  the  death  in  it,  still  was  fair. 

And  the  lips  with  their  love  were  red. 

Rose-leaves  on  a  snow-drift  shed. 

Blood-drops  by  Adonis  hied. 

Doubtless  were  not  so   red. 

I   combed  her   hair  into   curls   of  gold, 

And  I  kissed  her  lips  till  her  lips  were  warm. 
And   I  bathed  her  body  in  moonlight  cold, 

Till  she  grew  into  a  living  form  : 
Till  she  stood  up  bold  to  a  magic  of  old, 

And   walked  to   a  muttered  charm — 

Life-like,  without  alarm. 

And  she  walks  by  me,  and  she  talks  by  me. 

Evermore,   night  and  day  : 
For  she  loves  me  so,  that,  wherever  I  go. 

She   follows  me   all   the  way — 

This   corpse — you   would   almost   say 

There  pined  a  soul  in  the  clay. 

Her  eyes  are  so   bright  at  the  dead  of  night 

That  they  keep  me  awake  with  dread ; 
And   my   life-blood   fails  in   my  veins,   and  pales 

At  the  sight  of  her  lips  so  red  : 
For  her  face  is  as  white  as  the  pillow  by  night 

Where  she  kisses  me  on  my  bed : 

All    her  gold  hair   outspread — 

Neither  alive  nor  dead. 

I  would  that  this  woman's  head 

Were  less  golden  about  the  hair: 
I  would  her  lips  were  less  red, 

And  her   face  less  deadly  fair. 

For  this   is   the  worst   to   bear — 

How  came  the  redness  there? 

'Tis  my  heart,  be  sure,   she  eats  for  food : 

And  it  makes  one's  whole  flesh  creep 
To  think  that  she  drinks  and  drains  my  blood 

Unawares,  when   I  am  asleep. 

How  else  could  those  red  lips  keep 

Their  redness   so   damson-deep? 

There's  a  thought  like  a  serpent,   slips 

Ever  into  my  heart  and  head — 
There  are  plenty  of  women,  alive  and  human. 

One  might  woo,  if  one  wished,  and  wed — 
Women  with  hearts,  and  brains — aye,  and  lips 

Not   so  very  terribly  red. 

But  to  house  with  a  corpse — and  she  so  fair. 
With   that  dim,  unearthly,  golden  hair. 

And  those  sad,  serene  blue  eyes. 
With  their  looks  from  who  knows  where, 
Which    Death   has  made  so  wise. 

With  the  grave's  own  secret  there — 
It  is  more  than  a  man  can  bear ! 

It  were  better  for  me.  ere  I  came  nigh  her, 

This  corpse — ere  I  looked  upon  her, 
Had  they  burned  my  body  in  flame  and  fire 

With    a   sorcerer's   dishonor. 
For  when  the  Devil  hath  made  his  lair. 

And  lurks  in  the  eyes  of  a  fair  young  woman 
(To  grieve  a  man's  soul  with  her  golden  hair. 
And  break  his  heart,  if  his  heart  be  human), 
Would  not  a  saint  despair 
To  be  saved  by  fast  or  prayer 
From    perdition   made   so    fair? 

— Owen  Meredith. 


The  Two  Worlds. 
Two  worlds  there  are.     To   one   our  eyes  we  strain — 
Whose  magic  joys  we  shall  not  see  again  ; 

Bright  haze  of   morning   veils  its  glimmering  shore. 
Ah,  truly  breathed. we  there 
Intoxicating  air — 
Glad  were  our  hearts  in  that  sweet  realm  of  Nevermore. 

The   lover   there  drank   her  delicious  breath 
Whose  love  has  yielded  since  to  change  or  death  : 
The  mother  kissed  her  child,  whose  days  are  o'er. 
Alas !  too  soon  have  fled 
The  irreclaimable   dead  : 
We  see  them — visions  strange — amid  the  Nevermore. 

The  merry  song  some  maiden  used  to  sing — 
The  brown,  brown  hair  that  once  was  wont  to  cling 
To  temples  long  clay-cold  ;  to  the  very  core 
They  strike  our  weary  hearts. 
As  some  vexed  memory  starts 
From  that  long-faded  land — the  realm  of  Nevermore. 

It   is  perpetual  summer  there.      But  here 
Sadly  we   may  remember  rivers   clear, 

And  harebells  quivering  on  the  meadow  floor. 
For  brighter  bells  and  bluer. 
For  tenderer  hearts  and  truer 
People  that  happy  land — the  realm   of  Nevermore. 

Upon  the  frontier  of  this  shadowy  land 
We.  pilgrims  of  eternal  sorrow,  stand  : 

What  realm  lies  forward,  with  its  happier  store 
Of  forests  green  and  deep, 
Of  valleys  hushed  in  sleep. 
And  lakes  most  peaceful  ?     'Tis  the  land  of  Evermore. 

Very  far  off  its  marble  cities  seem — 
Very-  far  off — beyond  our  sensual  dream — 
Its  wood  unruffled  by  the  wild  wind's  roar ; 
Yet  does  the  turbulent  surge   — 
Howl  on  its  very  verge. 
One  moment — and  we  breathe  within   the  Evermore. 

They  whom  we  loved  and  lost  so  long  ago 

Dwell  in  these  cities,   far  from  the  mortal  woe — 

Haunt  those  fresh  woodlands,  whence  sweet  carolings  soar. 
Eternal  peace  have  they ; 
God  wipes  their  tears  away ; 
They  drink  that  river  of  life  which  flows  for  Evermore. 

Thither  we  hasten  through  these  regions  dim, 
But  lo,  the  wide  wings  of  the  seraphim 

Shine  in  the  sunset.     On  that  joyous  shore 
Our  lightened  hearts  shall   know 
The  life  of  long  ago; 
The  sorrow-burdened  past  shall  fade  for  Evermore. 

— Anon. 


There  is  only  one  telephone  for  every  300  popula- 
tion in  Central  and  South  America. 
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SATAN. 

♦ 

Mr.  H.  De  Vere  Stacpoole  Writes  a  New  Story  of  Adventure, 
with  the  Bahamas  for  a  Scene. 


Mr.  H.  De  Vere  Stacpoole  chooses  the  West  Indies 
as  the  scene  for  his  latest  story  of  adventure,  which 
opens  with  a  glance  at  the  Dryad,  an  English  pleasure 
yacht  with  its  owner,  Skelton,  on  board  and  his  single 
guest,  Bobby  RatclifTe.  The  two  men,  widely  apart  in 
temperament,  have  been  quarreling  pretty  steadily,  and 
now  Ratcliffe  seizes  his  opportunity  to  escape.  A  vaga- 
bond boat,  a  sort  of  floating  gipsy  caravan,  turns  up 
from  nowhere  and  RatclifTe  has  ingratiated  himself 
with  its  owners,  a  boy  named  Satan  and  his  younger 
sister,  Jude.  This  extraordinary  couple  earn  their 
living  in  all  sorts  of  vague  maritime  ways  and  Rat- 
cliffe persuades  them  to  accept  him  as  a  third  member 
of  the  crew.  Satan  gives  Ratcliffe  a  recent  page  of 
the  Sarah's  history: 

Before  Christmas  last  they  had  chummed  up  with  a  big 
yacht  on  the  Florida  coast  near  Cedar  Cays.  Thelusson  was 
the  owner,  a  man  from  New  York.  He  took  a  fancy  to  the 
Sarah  and  her  way  of  life,  and  he  and  his  crew  helped  to 
careen  her  in  a  lagoon  back  of  the  reefs,  cleaned  her  copper 
(she  was  dead  foul  with  barnacles  and  weeds),  gave  her 
a  new  main  boom  and  foresail  and  some  spare  canvas,  and 
all  for  nix.  He  had  no  paint,  or  he  would  have  painted  her. 
He  drank  champagne  by  the  bucket,  and  he  wanted  to  quit 
the  yacht  and  go  for  a  cruise  with  them,  only  his  missus, 
who  was  on  board,  wouldn't  let  him. 

Ratcliffe   thought  he  could   visualize  Thelusson. 

"She  was  a  mutt,"  put  in  Jude,  "with  a  voice  like  a  mus- 
keteer." 

"She  wanted  to  'dopt  Jude  and  stick  a  skirt  on  her,"  said 
Tyler. 

"Handed  me  out  a  lot  of  sick  stuff  about  sayin5  pravers 
and  such,"  hurriedly  cut  in  Jude. 

"And  put  the  nightcap  on  it  by  kissin'  her."  finished  Tyler. 

Jude's  face  blazed  red  like  a  peony. 

"If  you  chaps  have  had  enough,  I'm  goin'  to  clear."  said 
Jude. 

"Right!"  said  Satan,  rising,  and  she  cleared,  vanishing  with 
the   swiftness   of  a   rabbit   up   the   companionway. 

Jude  confesses  to  Ratcliffe  that  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  holding  up  steamers  in  order  to  replenish  their  stock 
of  provisions : 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  vou  hold  up  steamers  ?"  asked  Rat- 
cliffe. 

"Yep." 

"But  how   do  you  do   it?" 

"Oh,  it's  only  now  and  then.  What's  easier  than  to  lay  in 
her  course  with  the  flag  half-mast?     Then  she  heaves  to." 

"And  you  board  her  and  ask  for  potatoes,  or  whatever  you 
want?" 

"Not  much !"  said  Jude.  "They'd  boot  you  off  the  ship. 
Water's  what  you  ask  for,  pretendin*  you're  dying  of  thirst; 
then  you  drink  till  you're  near  bustin'  and  fill  the  breaker 
you've  brought  with  you.  It's  all  on  the  square.  Satan  would 
never  hold  a  ship  unless  he  had  some  fish  to  offer  them  for 
whatever  he  wants — potatoes  or  fruit  or  tobacco.  He's  got 
the  fish  in  the  boat  and  hands  it  up.  They're  always  glad  of 
fresh  fish  and  they  offer  to  buy  it ;  but  he  won't  take  money, 
but  says,  'If  you've  got  a  few  potaotes  handy,  I  don't  mind 
takin'  them  for  the  fish.'  Sometimes  it's  fruit  he  wants,  or 
other  things.  Then  you  push  off — and  if  it's  a  passenger 
packet  the  passengers,  thinkin'  they've  saved  you  from  dyin' 
of  thirst,  line  up  and  cheer.     It's  no  end  of  fun." 

Satan  has  one  of  the  usual  charts  professing  to  show 
the  position  of  a  sunken  treasure  ship,  but  he  confesses 
to  Ratcliffe  that  his  real  anxiety  is  for  his  sister?  What 
would  happen  to  her  if  he  should  be  disabled  or  killed? 

"The  chart's  all  right,"  said  he.  "for  them  that  can  read 
it.  If  you  mean  is  it  genuine,  I  reckon  it  is — for  them  that 
can  read  it.  We'll  see  some  day  if  I'm  right  or  wrong;  but, 
honest  truth,  I'm  not  botherin'  much  about  it — the  chances 
are  so  big,  as  I  told  you  before,  against  treasure  huntin',  and 
even  if  we  strike  it  what's  the  use  of  barrels  of  gold  to  a 
feller  like  me?  If  you  ask  me,  I'm  botherin'  more  about  the 
kid  than  huntin'  for  money." 

"You  mean  ?" 

'Jude.  Suppose  I  was  to  get  a  bash  on  the  head  from  one 
of  them  cusses,  or  drop  to  the  smallpox,  same  as  I  pretended 
to  Sellers,   what'd  become  of  the  kid  ?" 

The  sound  of  the  "kid"  frying  fish  for  supper  came  mixed 
with    the    question. 

"I  know,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "that's  a  problem  that  must  often 
occur   to   you,    I   should    think." 

"You've  seen  the  sort  of  crowd  Havana's  made  of,"  went 
on  Satan.  "It's  hard  to  tell  which  is  worse,  the  Yanks  or 
the  Spaniards,  and  there's  not  a  seaport  that's  not  the  same, 
and  when  I  think  of  me  lyin'  dead  and  her  driftin'  loose,  it 
gets  my  goat.     It'd  be  different  if  she  was  a  boy." 

"Besides  that,"  said  the  other,  "she  can't  go  on  always  as 
she   is  now." 

"How'd   you   mean  ?" 

"Well,  dressed  as  she  is  now.     She'll  grow  up." 

"Sure,"  said  Satan. 

"She'll    have    to    dress    differently    some    day." 

"Meanin'  skirts  ?" 

"Yes." 

Satan  laughed  a  hollow  laugh.  The  idea  seemed  so  futile 
that  he  did  not  dwell  upon  it,  or  seemed  not  to. 

"Have  you  any   female   relations  yourself?"  asked   he. 

"Lots,"  replied  Ratcliffe,  calling  up  in  memory  his  cousins 
and  aunts,  females  of  the  highest  upper-middle-class  respect- 
ability, and  vaguely  wondering  what  they  would  think  of  Jude 
could  they  see  her. 

Satan  reverts  to  the  topic.  In  spite  of  her  male  attire 
and  her  decidedly  male  speech  and  habits,  Jude  is  be- 
ginning to  grow  up  and,  worse  still,  she  is  getting 
pretty : 

"Well,  maybe.  She's  the  jolliest  kid  I  ever  struck,  and  I 
don't  want  any  harm  to  come  to  her ;  the  pluckiest,  too. 
There's  not  many  people  would  go  off  alone  in  the  dark  like 
that  in  a  place  like  this." 

"Lord  bless  your  soul !"  said  .Satan.  "That's  nothin',  no 
more  than  walkin'  down  the  street  to  Jude.  Do  you  think 
sailin'  these  seas  is  all  fair-weather  work?  Why,  we've  been 
rubbin'  our  noses  in  destruction  since  she  was  born.  She 
don't  know  what  fear  is." 

"I   could  tell  that  from  her  face." 

"It's   her    face   that's  troublin'   me,"    said    Satan.      "Pass   me 


the  water  pitcher,  will  you?  She's  begun  to  take  after  mother. 
A  few  months  ago  she  was  the  homeliest  little  pup  ever 
littered;  but  she's  beginnin'  to  pick  up  in  looks,  and  if  she 
takes  after  her  mother's  side  in  looks  and  wavs — Lord  save, 
us!" 

"Was  your  mother  good  looking?" 

"Well,"  said  Satan,  "I  don't  know  what  you  call  good  looks. 
Pap  said  she  was  a  nacheral  calamity;  that  was  after  she'd 
bolted  with  the  Baptis'  man.  It  wasn't  the  looks  so  much  as 
the  somethin'  about  her  that'd  make  a  blind  man  rubber 
after  her  if  she  passed  him  in  the  street,  that's  what  Pap  said. 
He  never  said  no  prayers,  but  when  he  was  talkin'  of  Jude 
I've  heard  him  say  time  and  again,  'Thank  the  Lord  she  don't 
take  after  her  mother!'  and  now  it's  comin'  out,  same  as  the 
ace  of  spades  a  shark  has  hid  up  his  sleeve — and  what's 
comin'  after,   Lord  only  knows." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  I  scarce  know  myself,  but  Pap  said  those  sort  of 
women  couldn't  help  being  nacheral  calamities,  attractin' 
chaps  and  turnin'  the  world  upside  down.  He  said  a  man, 
once  they'd  got  the  clutch  on  him,  was  no  more  use  than  a 
hypnotized  fowl,  whatever  that  is.  You've  heard  what  Jude 
said  about  skirts — well,  I'm  thinkin'  that's  all  baby  talk,  an' 
it's  my  'pinion  when  she  gets  her  nacheral  sailing  orders  she'll 
be  into  skirts  some  day,  same  as  a  duck  takes  to  water,  and 
hypnotizing  chaps,   same  as  her  mother  before  her." 

Jude  and  Ratcliffe  visit  a  lonely  sandspit  in  search  of 
turtle's  eggs,  and  Ratcliffe  has  reason  to  remind  him- 
self that  Jude,  who  seems  exteriorly  to  be  wholly  a. 
boy,  is  actually  a  girl,  and  a  very  pretty  one: 

Alone  here  with  Jude  she  seemed  a  different  person  from 
what  she  had  been  aboard  the  Sarah,  The  strange  antagonism 
she  had  suddenly  exhibited,  and  a  trace  of  which  had  re-- 
mained  up  till,  this  morning,  seemed  to  have  utterly  vanished. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  "hants,"  or  the  loneliness,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both,   but   she  seemed  subdued. 

"Well,  I  don't  see  what  you  want  going  for  if  you  don't 
want  to,"  suddenly  said  Jude,  drawing  up  her  knees  and  cross- 
ing them   with   her  hands. 

"Oh,  bother!"  said  he.  "Don't  let's  think  of  it;  besides, 
we'll  fix  up  something.  I  don't  want  to  go.  I've  never  had 
such  a  jolly  time  in  my  life,  and  I'm  not  going  to  lose  sight 
of  you  and   Satan — unless  you  want  to." 

"Lord  !      I   don't  want  to." 

"Well,  that's  all  right.  We'll  stick  together,  somehow,  and 
let  the  old  world  go  hang,  and  we'll  go  hunting  abalones  and 
fishing — let's   make   plans." 

His  arm  somehow  slipped  around  her  waist,  half  auto- 
matically, just  as  one  puts  one's  hand  on  a  person's  shoulder. 
When  he  realized  what  he  had  done,  he  realized,  at  the  same 
time,  that  she  did  not  seem  to  mind;  more  than  that,  she 
reciprocated  in  a  way  by  letting  her  shoulder  rest  more  com- 
fortably against  his.  It  was  companionship,  pure  and  simple, 
and  her  mind  seemed  far  aw7ay,  wrapped  in  the  sun-blaze  as 
with  garment,   and  wandering — who   knows  where  ? 

The  owners  of  various  other  and  similar  craft  have 
discovered  that  Satan  is  in  possession  of  a  chart,  and 
while  they  have  -their  strong  doubts  as  to  its  value, 
they  think  it  well  to  keep  the  Sarah  under  observation. 
Some  of  these  semi-pirates  are  actually  in  attendance 
when  the  old  hulk  is  actually  found  and  its  hatches 
blown  open  with  dynamite : 

In  that  vast  and  gloomy  interior  the  great  beams  showed 
like  the  ribs  of  some  eviscerated  monster  and  the  honest 
light  of  day  fell  sick  upon  the  cargo — a  cargo  of  skulls,  ribs, 
vertebra?,  and  entire  skeletons,  piled  high,  as  though  five  hun- 
dred men  had  struggled  aft  for  exit  in  one  mad  rush  and  died 
heaped  one  upon  the  other  like  refuse.  A  charnel,  limey  smell 
rose,  poisoning  the  air. 

"Good  God!"   said   Ratcliffe. 

"Slaver,"  said  Satan.  "What  did  I  tell  you?  Nombre  de 
Dios  be  sugared !  She's  an  old  slaver,  wrecked  with  the  men 
under  hatches.     Here's  Sellers!" 

Sellers,  panting,  his  face  all  mottled,  and  followed  by  Cleary, 
had  gained  the   deck. 

"Boys,  what  is  it?"  cried  Sellers. 

"Gold  !"  cried  Satan.  "Go  careful,  for  the  hull  deck's  sprung. 
Get  on  your  hands  and  knees.  Gold  bars  an'  di'monds — we're 
all  rich  men !" 

The    pair    of    scoundrels,    crawling  'like    crabs,    stuck    their 
heads  over  the  break. 
"Oh,  hell !"  said  Sellers. 
"Slaver,"  said  Satan. 

Cleary  spat.     He  was  the  first  to  laugh. 

"This  is  putting  it  over  on  Cark,  aint  it?"  said  Cleary. 
"How  many  dollars  d'you  think  it's  cost  our  firm  to  blow  the 
lid  off  this  damned  scrofagus,  to  say  nothin'  of  the  time; 
And  he  packed  me  off  to  Pensacola  to  get  me  out  of  the  way  ! 
Oh,  send  for  him  to  have  a  look!" 

"No  use  sendin',  he's  comin',"  said  Satan,  pointing  to 
where  the  gig  of  the  Juan  was  approaching  the  beach. 

Carquinez  crossed  the  rock-bridge  and  advanced  along  the 
deck,  clutching  his  old  coat  together  and  making  bird-lik? 
noises.  When  he  reached  the  break,  crouching  like  the  others. 
he    looked   over. 

The  sight  below  did  not  seem  to  horrify  him. 
"Slaver,"   said    Satan    for   the   third   time,    turning   his   head 
for  a  moment  from  the  objects  that  seemed  to   fascinate  him. 
"Pst,  pst,  pst !"  said  Carquinez.     "Vel,   1  reckon  dat  is  so." 
"No  gold  ship,"  said   Sellers. 

"Maybe  there  was  gold  in  the  after-cabin,"  suddenly  broke 
in  Cleary,  "and  the  niggers  broke  through  the  bulkhead  and 
are  on  top   of  it." 

"Where's  your  bulkheads?"  asked  Sellers.  "There  was  no 
after-cabin  to  the  hooker.  It  was  all  one  cattle  boat  below, 
with    niggers   for   cattle." 

"That  is  so,"  said  Carquinez. 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  taking  his  setback  extraordinarily 
well ;  so,  too,  seemed  Sellers  and  Cleary,  The}'  were  evi- 
dently used  to  reverses  in  business,  and  treasure  hunting  was 
wildcat  anyway,  a  thousand  to  one  against  the  chance  of  a 
colossal    fortune. 

The  disappointment  naturally  produces  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  adventurers,  and  Satan,  Jude,  and  Ratcliffe 
have  to  defend  the  Haick  against  an  attack  by  Sellers 
and  Cleary.  But  a  British  destroyer  arrives  on  the 
scene  just  when  the  fight  is  at  its  height,  and  Satan's 
ingenuity  is  somewhat  taxed  by  his  efforts  to  explain 
matters  and  so  avoid  a  seizure  and  inquiries  that  might 
prove  decidedly  awkward : 

The  destroyer  had  cast  anchor  and  dropped  a  boat.  With 
the  terrible  precision  of  a  hawk  or  a  warship  closing  on  its 
prey,  she  was  on  to  the  Sarah.  A  blue  and  gold  man  held  the 
yoke  lines,  and  the  oars  of  the  rowers  rowed  like  one. 

"Look  at  that  image  on  the  sternsheets,"  said   Sellers. 

"Leave  him  to  me,"  said   Satan. 

"What's  your  game?" 

"Shut  your  head!     Here  he  is!" 

The   boat    came    alongside.      The    orrs    rising    like    one,    fell 


with  a  crash,  the  bow  oar  hooked  on,  and  over  the  rail  came 
a  sublieutenant  of  the  British  Navy,  smooth  of  face  and  near 
as  though  just  taken  from  a  bandbox. 

"What  the  devil  are  you  fellows  up  to,  fighting  here  ?" 
asked  the  sublieutenant. 

Satan  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"We're   movie    men,"    said    Satan. 

"You're  what?" 

"Moving  pictures." 

"Oh — cinematograph  ?" 

"That's  it." 

Ratcliffe,  fired  with  admiration  for  this  Satanic  move, 
joined  in  laughing. 

"Did  you  think  we  were  fighting,  really  ?  Well,  that's 
funny.     What's  the  name  of  your  ship?" 

"The  Albatross,"  replied  the  sublieutenant,  completely  and 
roundly  taken  in.     "You're   English,   aren't  you?" 

"Yes,    I'm   English.     Joined  the  show  some   time  ago." 

"What's  that  hooker  on  the  sand  over  there?" 

"Oh,  that's  part  of  our  show.  Boat  supposed  to  have  been 
wrecked — these   chaps  are  pirates." 

"Jolly  good  make-up  !"  said  the  other,  surveying  the  pirates 
and  taking  in  Cark,  also  Cleary,  who,  resuscitated  in  time, 
was  leaning  over  the  rail  chewing  and  spitting  into  the  water. 

The  awful  question,  "Where's  your  camera?"  never  came. 
If  it  had,  Satan  would  no  doubt  have  met  it;  but  the  sub- 
lieutenant was  new  to  this  sort  of  business  and  not  on  the 
hunt  for  evidence.  The  thing  was  palpable  and  plain.  No 
complaint  from  the  attacked,  and  attacked  and  attackers  were 
all  seemingly  friends.  The  words  "cinematograph  company" 
covered    the    situation    completely. 

He  gave  a  few  words  of  information  about  the  Albatross. 
She  had  put  in  for  a  small  repair  and  would  be  off  again 
tomorrow  morning.  Then  he  dropped  into  his  boat  and  the 
incident  was  closed. 

"Now,  you  cusses,"  said  Satan,  "see  where  you  have  landed 
yourselves!      Where'd  you  have  been   only   for  me?" 

"Well,  I  don't  deny  you  slipped  the  hood  over  that  Brit- 
isher  pretty   smart,"    said    Sellers. 

The  final  scene  is  in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  Ratcliffe 
and  Satan  have  been  ashore  and  they  are  on  their  way 
back  to  the  Sarah: 

That's  her,  over  beyond  them  three  lights  on  the  star- 
board  bow." 

Ratcliffe  breathed  again,  and  his  heart  leaped  in  him  as 
he   picked   out   the   light. 

Satan  altered  their  course. 

"Are   you   sure  ?"   asked    Ratcliffe. 

"Sure." 

"You  gave  me  the  devil  of  a  fright." 

"Which  way?" 

"I  thought  she  might  have  been  run  down  by  some  ship 
coming  in — or  something." 

"Oh,  she's  well  out  of  the  track,"  said  Satan. 

"All  the  same,   I   didn't   feel   easy." 

Then  they  hung  silent,  Ratcliffe's  eyes  on  the  light  and 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  feeling  for  dollars  to  pay  the  boatmen. 

"What's  there   to  pay  ?"  asked  he. 

"A  dollar,  seeing  there's  two  of  them,"  replied  Satan. 
"Sarah   ahoy!" 

"Ahoy  !"  came  Jude's  voice,  and  a  lantern  swung  over  the 
side. 

Satan  bundled  on  board,  and  Ratcliffe  crammed  five  dollars 
into  the  hand  of  the  stern  oar;  then  he  followed,  and  the 
fellows  pushed  off. 

"Took  it  without  fightin'!"  said  Satan.  "Lord's  sake,  what's 
come  to  them?"  Then  he  bundled  below  to  make  some 
coffee. 

Jude  snuffed   the   lantern   out. 

She  was  moving  away  from  the  side  and  away  from  Rat- 
cliffe, when  he  caught  hold  of  her  round  the  body.  She  did 
not  resist  him.      He   held   her   close   to   his   heart. 

"Jude !" 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Jude,  with  a  sudden  catch  in  her  breath 
and  speaking  in  a  whisper.     "Whacha  want?" 

Then  his  lips  met  hers,   full. 

Five  minutes  later  Satan,  making  his  coffee  over  the  Primus 
stove  of  the  Haliotis,  heard  a  struggling  sound,  mixed  with 
stifled  laughter,  and  Ratcliffe  appeared  at  the  cabin  door. 
He  was  dragging  Jude  in;  she  was  half-resisting,  and  her  face 
was  hid  in   the  crook  of  her  arm. 

"Satan,"   said  Ratcliffe,  "I'm   going  to  marry  Jude." 

"God  help  you!"  said  Satan. 

Mr.  Stacpoole  has  had  extraordinary  success  in 
writing  stories  of  adventure,  and  this,  his  latest,  will  do 
nothing  to  lessen  a  well-earned  reputation. 

Satan.  By  H.  De  Vere  Stacpoole.  New  York : 
Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co. 


Within  the  confines  of  Persia  there  are  none  more 
interesting  than  the  semi-savage  Luhrish  tribesmen, 
who  still  survive  in  the  mountain  fastness.  They  are  a 
strange  people,  with  laws  and  customs  all  their  own. 
Murderous,  quite  unmoral,  and  ruthless  when  they 
drive  off  any  strangers  who  approach  their  borders, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  the  most  hospitable  of  people. 
When  one  who  is  marked  for  honor  approaches  a 
village,  the  first  man  he  meets  is  destined  to  be  his  host. 
That  is,  the  honor  of  entertaining  the  stranger  falls 
upon  the  first  man  the  newcomer  meets,  unless  he  has 
come  to  the  village  to  visit  an  old  friend.  So  highly  is 
the  duty  of  entertaining  considered  that  there  are  cer- 
tain prescribed  bounds  of  hospitality  which  are  fought 
for  if  it  seems  they  are  likely  to  be  violated.  For  in- 
stance, should  a  guest  for  any  reason  accept  an  invita- 
tion from  another  and  leave  the  home  of  the  first  host, 
a  blood  feud  would  spring  up  over  the  right  to  have 

him  as  a  guest. 

^«»- 

The  Krupps  firm  of  Germany  has  succeeded  in  per- 
fecting a  process  by  means  of  which  fuel  values  can 
be  recovered  from  cinders.  The  process  utilizes  the 
magnetic  property  of  the  iron  compounds  contained  in 
the  cinders.  Approximately  25  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  cinders  is  recovered. 

Of  227  cities  in  the  United  States  having  estimated 
populations  of  more  than  30,000,  more  than  one-half 
(128)  had  municipal  markets  in  19LS.  according  to  ;i 
bulletin  on  the  subject  recently  issued  by  the  i  Vnsus 
Bureau. 

an       

Cotton  exports  last  year  exceeded  those 
commodity  and  were  valued  at  $1.136.41)8, 91 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's -bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  May  14.  1921.  were  $121,000,000;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  §167,- 
900,000;   a  decrease  of  $46,900,000. 


That  the  industrialization  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  approaching  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  average  Califomian  realizes  is  evidenced 
through  the  announcement  made  by  K.  E. 
Van  Kuran.  district  manager  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
that  this  $85,000,000  concern  is  preparing  to 
place  a  series  of  plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast — 
this  to  avoid  high  freight  rates  on  manufac- 
tured products  from  the  East  and  to  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  rapid  industrial  growth  and 
coming  foreign  trade  in  the  Pacific 

The  development  planned  for  the  Coast  in- 
cludes a  $1,000,000  plant  already  announced 
for  Los  Angeles,  two  similar  plants — one  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  and  one  on 
Puget  Sound — one  central  Coast  factory,  and 
two  specialty  manufacturing  plants.  The  lo- 
cations of  the  last  three  units  have  not  yet 
been  chosen. 

In  addition  a  series  of  distributing  agencies 
will  be  set  up  in  principal  Western  centres. 

In  making  this  announcement  Mr.  Van 
Kuran   said : 

"It  is  now  necessary,  in  view  of  transconti- 
nental freight  rates  and  growing  Pacific  trade. 
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that  the  W  estinghouse  organization  prepare 
immediately  to  take  care  of  Western  business 
from  Western  plants.  At  least  six  units  must 
be  added  to  the  sixty-four  manufacturing 
plants  now  scattered  over  the  country,  where 
we  already  have  40.000  employees  and  an- 
nual sales  of  more  than  $150,000,000  in  the 
United  States. 

"I  want  to  point  out  that  not  all  of  this 
material  to  be  manufactured  in  our  new 
plants  will  be  used  on  this  Coast.  In  1914 
the  United  States  exported  less  than  $20,- 
000,000  worth  of  electrical  appliances.  Today 
America  exports  almost  this  amount  of  elec- 
trical appliances  each  month,  the  exports  to- 
taling more  than  half  a  millions  dollars  to- 
day. 
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"There  is  a  great  future  for  continued  de- 
velopment of  Pacific  trade  through  concen- 
tration of  industries  here.  In  1919  America 
shipped  more  than  1,600,000  metal  filament 
electric  lamps  to  Mexico,  more  than  1,100,000 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  more  than 
250,000  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  231,000  to 
India,  31.000  to  the  Straits  Settlements. 
55,000  to  Hongkong,  6000  to  Siam,  and  8000 
to   French   Oceania. 

"We  are  shipping  almost  three  times  as 
much  electrical  machinery  abroad  as  Great 
Britain,  and  we  must  keep  that  trade  for 
America  and  the  Pacific  trade  must  be  con- 
centrated in  Pacific  states. 

"Nor  is  this  all.  The  export  of  electrical 
machinery  to  the  Orient  means  that  the  Ori- 
ental countries  will  soon  be  using  this  ma- 
chinery to  manufacture  goods  in  competition 
with  ourselves,  and,  in  the  interest  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  American  labor,  we  must 
build  every*  form  of  labor-saving  and  pro- 
ducing device  possible  at  the  cheapest  cost, 
to  take  care  of  our  own  manufacturers.  Oil 
prices  have  tripled  since  1914,  and  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  present  industrial  position, 
hydro-electric  power  in  the  Pacific  states  must 
be  rushed  to  development  without  any  hesita- 
tion whatsoever. 

"It  is  only  through  cheap  power  that  we 
can  expect  to  offset  the  cheap  labor  of  the 
Orient,  and  our  oil  must  be  turned  over  to 
the.  operation  of  the  ships  which  will  carry 
our  products  abroad. 

"I  expect  to  see  the  electrification  of  rail- 
roads carried  on  to  aid  in  cutting  high  trans- 
continental freight  rates.  To  help  in  making 
this  possible  our  company  must  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  new  money  in  the  We>t. 

"We  feel  we  are  safe  in  doing,  this  because 
the  West  is  awake  and  because  the  California 
state  railroad  commission  is  evidencing  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
California  producer.  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton are  following  California's  example,  and 
we  certainly  must  be  ready  to  do  our  parr, 

"We  realize  thoroughly  that  the  railroad 
commission  is  building  up  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  the  consumers  and  the 
utility  companies,  and  it  is  because  of  this 
fact  that  we  believe  heavy  investments  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  be  safe." 


(Following  is  a  continuation  of  an  article 
on  "The  Marketing  of  American  Railroad 
Securities,"  by  Otto  H.  Kahn,  in  the  Forum 
Magazine.) 

No  banker  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
undertake  this  task  and  assume  that  responsi- 
bility if  he  had  to  expect  that  after  having 
devoted  his  time,  effort,  and  reptuation  to  the 
work,  the  security-issues  of  the  railroad  would 
thereafter  be  thrown  open  to  competitive 
bidding,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  his  own 
services  were  faithful  and  efficient  and  .satis- 
factory to  the  board  of  directors  and  the 
management. 

2.     Value  of  the  banker's  expert  advice. 

In  dealing  regularly  with  one  banking 
house,  a  railroad  obtains  the  benefit  of  ex- 
pert advice  as  to  financial  policy,  as  to  the 
best  and  most  opportune  time  for  selling  se- 
curities and  for  providing  for  its  financial  re- 
quirements, as  to  the  class  and  kind  of  securi- 
ties to  be  issued,  and  as  to  the  best  method  of 
offering  them  to  the  public  here  and  abroad. 

The  element  of  the  selection  of  time  is  of 


much  importance  in  itself,  for  it  happens  not 
infrequently  that  the  lapse  of  a  single  week 
measures  the  difference  between  reasonably 
favorable  and  unfavorable  or  even  totally  for- 
bidding conditions. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  currents  in  the  in- 
vestment markets  depend  on  many  and  com- 
plex conditions  and  considerations,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  competent  banker 
to  keep  himself  posted  as  to  affairs,  aspects, 
and  prospects  in  America,  Europe,  and  else- 
where, and  to  anticipate  in  his  judgment  and 
advice  their  results  and  their  effects  upon 
the   money   and   investment   markets. 

The  mortgages  and  trust  deeds  under  which 
the  securities  are  to  be  issued,  before  being 
put  in  final  shape,  are  carefully  gone  over  by 
the  banker,  and  his  advice  is  given  with  the 
view  to  creating  the  best  and  most  saleable 
instrument  satisfactory  both  to  the  public  and 
to  the  railroad  company.  Such  advice  is  fre- 
quently, especially  in  the  case  of  large  re- 
funding mortgages  which  are  meant  to  be 
the  principal  means  of  raising  money  for  the 
railroads  for  years  to  come,  of  very  great 
utility. 

Investors  attach  considerable  importance  to 
knowing  that  the  mortgages,  trust  deeds,  etc. 
and  all  legal  steps  relating  to  the  issue  of  se- 
curities which  they  are  asked  to  buy  have 
been  carefully  examined  by  counsel  for 
bankers  of  repute  and  experience,  with  a  view- 
to  safeguarding  the  interest  of  the  holders  of 
the  bonds  as  distinguished  from  those  only 
of  the  railroads,  the  makers  of  the  bonds. 

3.  The  value  of  a  bankers'  reputation  for 
care  in  the  scrutiny  of  securities  and  in  safe- 
guarding the   interests  of   investors. 

The  leading  bankers  could  not  maintain 
their  position  as  such,  if  they  did  not  have 
preeminently  the  confidence  of  the  investing 
public  and  a  large  following  amongst  in- 
vestors, large  and  small,  both  here  and  abroad. 
Their  reputation  for  carefulness  in  connect- 
ing their  name  with  a  security,  thereby  as- 
suming the  moral  responsibility  for  its  sound- 
ness, and  for  examining  closely  and  efficiently 
the  character  of  the  security  and  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  mortgage  or  trust  deed,  consti- 
tute a  distinct  additional  investment  value  to 
the  issues  for  which  they  become  public  spon- 
sors. 

In  this  connection  it  is  the  banker's  duty 
and  to  his  own  self-interest  to  protect  and 
stand  behind  the  securities  which  he  has  sold 
to  the  public,  just  as  it  is  his  duty  and  to 
his  own  self-interest  to  satisfy  himself  by 
careful  investigation  as  to  the  soundness  of 
such  securities,  because  the  banker  whose 
clients  suffer  loss  through  following  his  ad- 
vice will  very  soon  lose  his  reputation  and 
the  confidence  and  patronage  of  his  clients. 
He  knows  well  that  such  reputation  and  con- 
fidence are  the  mainstays  of  the  prosperity 
and  success  of  his  own  business  and,  once 
forfeited,    are    exceedingly   difficult   to    regain. 

It  may  safely  be  said,  generally  speaking, 
that  such  railroad  issues  as  are  known  to  be 
under  the  habitual  sponsorship  of  well-known 
and  strong  bankers  have  a  wider  and  steadier 
market  and  command  better  prices  amongst 
investors  than  those  which  are  not  under  such 
auspices  and  responsibility'.  Reference  is  here 
made  to  the  observations  on  a  preceding  page 
(under  2)  as  to  the  particular  and  essential 
need  of  some  well-known  and  trusted  banker's 
sponsorship    for    the    securities    of    the    less 


1  F.  M.  Brown  &  Co. 

m  High  Grade 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

GOVEENMENT,      STATE,     MUNICIPAL 
AND    COBPOEATION 


Two  Books  to  Help  the 
Investor 

PRIXCIPLES  OF  SAFE  INVESTMENT :  a  readable 
book  of  sufficient  worth  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  ex- 
perienced investor  and  non-technical  enough  to  be  de- 
cidedly profitable  for  the  inexperienced.  It  is  not.  pri- 
marily, a  piece  of  advertising  matter. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  OF  TODAY:  a 
loose-leaf  folder  describing  a  selected  number  of  good 
bonds.  It  is  complete  enough  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
placing  your  funds.  The  bonds  described  are  currently  on 
our  list — such  bonds  as  we  sell  every  day  to  experienced 
bond  buyers,  banks,  trust  companies,  etc. 

}  f  you  have  five  hundred  dollars  or  more  to  invest,  these 
two  books  will  be  of  actual  dollars  and  cents  value  to  you  in 
selecting  good  bonds  to  buy.  Either  or  both  will  be  sent 
without  cost  or  obligation.    Call,  write  or  phone  for  them. 

Blyth,  Witter.  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND  OFFICE:  Easton  Building,  13th  and  Broadway 

NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND  SEATTLE 


BONDS 


313  and  315  First  National  Banlt  Building      g 
San  Fiancisco,  Cal.  M 

List    of    Current    Offerings    on    Application     ^ 


induce    investors   to    purchase   said    securities. 

//  the  sale  of  securities  were  thrown  open 
to  competitive  bidding,  the  possession  of  large 
capital  would  become  the  prime,  if  not  the 
sole,  requisite  for  dealing  in  securities,  and 
the  financier  or  combination  of  financiers  con- 
trolling the  largest  amount  of  capital  would 
have  a  vostty  more  potent  advantage  over 
others  than  under  now  existing  conditions. 
The  exercise  of  care,  skill,  industry,  scrutiny, 
and  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  toward 
clients  which  now  are  and  always  have  been 
the  prerequisite  for  acquiring  the  reputation 
and  the  public  confidence  upon  which  an  in- 
vestment banker's  position  depends,  and  with- 
out which  it  can  not  be  maintained  for  any 
length  of  time,  would  no  longer  be  essential. 

4.  J'arious  factors  combine  to  insure  fair 
prices  in  the  sale  of  securites  by  railroad  com- 
panies. There  is  widespread  misapprehension 
as  to  ihe  profits  made  by  bankers  and  syndi- 


To  investors  interested  in  land  bonds, 
we  recommend  BAY  FARM  ISLAND, 
INC.,  FIRST  MORTGAGE  7  %  GOLD 
BONDS  priced  to  yield  7y2%  rut. 
Write    or    telephone    for  Circular  D-54. 

HUNT£(e,DuL(N  6  Go. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

THE  SECOND  FLOOR— 
256  MONTGOMERY   ST. 

LosAneeies  Can      Fran ri 4rn        o**1*0*1 

Pasadena       Jan      *  TcintlSCO      San  Diei0 


cates  upon  the  underwriting  and  purchase  of 
securities  of  railroad  companies. 

There  is  a  widespread  misconception  to  the 
effect  that  the  railroads  are  in  the  habit  of 
paying  a  commission  to  the  banker  when  sell- 
ing securities  to  him.  When  the  banker  forms 
a  syndicate  to  underwrite  an  offer  of  securi- 
ties to  shareholders  a  fixed  commision  is  natu- 
rally stipulated,  such  commission  being  com- 
mensurate with  the  advantage  secured  by  the 
railroad  company  in  obtaining  through  the 
underwriting  the  certainty  of  the  success  of 
its  offering,  and  with  the  risk  incurred  by  the 
banker  and  the  syndicate  affiliated  with  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  sale 
of  railroad  securities'  to  or  through  bankers 
without  an  offering  to  stockholders,  it  is  com- 
paratively unusual  for  the  sale  to  be  on  a 
commission  basis.  As  a  rule,  the  procedure 
is  that  the  banker  makes  a  firm  bid  to  the 
railroad  for  such  securities  at  a  fixed  price, 
said    price    being    the     figure     at    which     he 
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expects     to     be     able     to     form     a     syndicate. 

In  determining  his  bid,  the  banker  natu- 
rally figures  upon  a  reasonable  margin  of 
profit  to  the  syndicate  between  the  price  at 
which  it  takes  the  securities  and  the  price  at 
which  he  estimates  that  it  will  be  able  to 
place  the  securities  with  the  public.  For  his 
preparatory  work,  his  responsibility  and  risk. 
and  his  services  in  managing  the  syndicate 
the  banker  makes  a  charge  to  the  syndicate. 
usually  varying  from  J/2  per  cent,  to  1  per 
cent. 

The  banker's  financial  risk  is  by  no  means 
ended  with  the  formation  of  the  syndicate,  as, 
in  practically  all  cases,  he  is  himself  a  large 
participant  in  the  syndicate — is,  in  fact,  ex- 
pected to  be.  His  moral  risk  and  responsi- 
bility towards  the  syndicate  is  great,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  relied  upon  by  its  members  to  have 
examined  carefully  into  the  soundness  of  the 
security,  to  have  scrutinized  the  mortgage,   to' 
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Due  July  1.1939 
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case  of  underwriting  the  syndicate  receives  a 
fixed  commission,  yet,  even  in  such  cases,  the 
transaction  becomes  a  purchase  to  the  extent 
that  the  syndicate  is  required  to  take  the  se- 
curities in  the  case  of  the  partial  or  total 
failure  of  the  offering  to  stockholders. 
(.To    Be    Continued.) 


J.  Barth  &  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best- 
known  wire  houses  in  the  city,  have  opened 
a  fully  equipped  customers'  room,  with  an  at- 
tractive blackboard  and  direct  wire  to  New 
York  and  Canadian  centres.  Ira  Kahn,  Gus- 
tave  Epstein,  and  Herbert  Clayburgh,  mem- 
bers of  the  firm,  are  receiving  many  congratu- 
lations on  the  new  arrangement.  The  firm's 
statistical  department  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  city.  

Mr.  L.  H.  Kiek,  general  manager  in  London 
of  the  Anglo-South  American  Bank,  Ltd.,  and 
also  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America, 
Ltd.,  is  coming  on  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Kiek  to 
San  Francisco,  where  they  intend  spending  a 
week.  Since  Mr.  Kiek's  departure  from  Lon- 
don about  eight  months  ago  he  has  visited  all 
branches  of  the  bank  in  Central  and  South 
America,  and  was  probably  the  first  banker 
to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  in  an  aeroplane, 
as  this  means  of  transport  be  found  most 
convenient  and  expeditious  to  cover  the  Re- 
public of  Argentine,  where  they  have  in  all 
eleven  branches.  Mr.  Kiek  is  at  present  in 
Mexico  City,  where  the  branch  recently  estab- 
lished there  is  making  splendid  progress.  The 
Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America,  Ltd., 
has  its  local  branch  at  465  California  Street, 
under  the  management  of  J.   H.  Vinter. 


have  taken  competent  legal  advice,  to  have 
correctly  gauged  the  moment  and  estimated 
the  price  at  which  the  securities  can  be  ad- 
vantageously placed  with  the  public,  to  do  the 
principal  work  in  marketing  them,  and  to 
guide  the  work  done  by  others. 

If  the  banker  is  found  wanting  in  any  of 
these  respects,  or  his  judgment  proves  to  be 
faulty,  he  loses  the  confidence  of  those  who 
habitually  participate  in  syndicates,  and  with 
it  his  capacity  to  engage  in  financial  trans- 
actions on  a  large  scale,  as  it  is  only  with  the 
cooperation,  financial  or  otherwise,  of  syndi- 
cates that  large  transactions  can  be  carried 
through. 

Just  as  there  is  a  misconception  as  to  the 
profits  of  bankers,  so  a  misconception  pre- 
vails as  to  the  profits  of  the  syndicates  formed 
for  the  purchase  or  underwriting  of  the  se- 
curities of  railroad  companies.     While  in  the  I 


Blyth,  Witter  &  Co.  and  Hunter,  Dulin  & 
Co.  are  among  those  offering  $2,750,000  San 
Diego  Gas  and  Electric  Company  first  and 
refunding  mortgage  6  per  cent,  gold  bonds, 
due   1939,  at  87,  to  yield  7.30  per  cent. 

The  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company  operates  without  competition  in 
the  city  of  San  Diego,  California,  and  vi- 
cinity,   furnishing    gas    and    electricity    to    a 


population  (1920  census)  of  101,977.  The 
company  has  modern  and  well-maintained  gas 
and  electric  generating  plants,  together  with 
comprehensive  distributing  systems.  Eco- 
nomical operation  is  assured  through  the 
favorable  climatic  conditions  and  strong  and 
experienced  management.  The  company  has 
just  put  into  operation  an  additional  steam 
generating  plant  of  8200  K.  W.  capacity, 
which  will  bring  the  total  electric  generating 
capacity  up  to  19,450  K.  W.  The  company's 
gas  plants  have  a  daily  capacity  of  6,125,000 
cubic  feet.  

The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  are 
participating  in  an  offer  of  $25,000,000  United 
States  of  Brazil  twenty-year  8  per  cent,  (non- 
callable)  external  gold  "  bonds,  due  1941. 
Price,  97  Yz  and  interest,  to  net  over  8.25 
per  cent.  As  a  sinking  fund  the  Brazilian 
government  agrees  to  provide  a  sum  sufficient 
to  buy  $625,000  principal  amount  of  bonds 
semi-annually  during  the  life  of  the  loan. 
Sinking  fund  payments  will  be  applied  by 
Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  to  the  purchase  of  bonds 
in  the  market  at  or  below  105  and  accrued 
interest  Any  balance  unexpended  at  the  end 
of  six  months  reverts  to  the  Brazilian  gov- 
ernment. 

These  bonds,  when  issued,  will  be  a  direct 
obligation  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  and 
will  be  specifically  secured  by  a  first  charge 
on  the  consumption  tax  (consumo)  and 
stamp  tax  (scllo),  which  yielded,  at  the 
average  rate  of  exchange  in  1920,  approxi- 
mately $58,963,000  last  year,  and  according  to 
present  estimates  will  yield  $60,000,000  in 
1921,  also  by  a  second  charge  on  the  gov- 
ernment "receipts"  from  customs  duties.  The 
total  receipts  from  all  the  above  sources  in 
1920  were  $127,759,000,  on  part  of  which 
there  was  a  prior  charge  amounting  to 
$4,035,271.  Receipts  from  the  above  taxes 
are  pledged  by  the  government  to  secure  a 
total  issue  of  $50,000,000  of  bonds,  of  which 
the  present  offering  is  a  part. 


A  new  issue   of  stock   has  been   placed   on 
the  market  by  Reid  Bros.,  Inc.,  wholesale  hos- 
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San  Joaquin  Light  & 
Power  Corporation 

UNIFYINGANDREFUNDINGMORT- 
GAGE   7%    BONDS,  TAX    EXEMPT 
IN      CALIFORNIA,      REDEEMABLE 
AT    I07>£    FOR    FIRST    IO   YEARS 
AND    IO5    THEREAFTER 
California  has  no  more  striking  example  of  in- 
sistent demand  for  more  power  than  the  remark- 
able San  Joaquin  Valley.  Lack  of  power— hydro 
electric  power,  because  it  is  the  cheapest  and 
only  dependable  power — is  thwarting  new  de- 
velopment and  restricting  existing  industries. 
The  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corpora- 
tion which  serves  this  rich  territory,  leads  the 
other  great  power  companies  of  the  State  in 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  putting  more 
power  on  the  line. 

As  a  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Company's 
program  to  answer  the  demands  for  more 
power,  seven  million  dollars  of  well  secured 
bonds  have  just  been  issued.  As  evidence  of 
how  increased  net  earnings  follow  such  ex- 
penditures for  development,  the  money  spent 
for  earlier  developments  increased  the  net 
earnings  of  the  Company  in  1920  by  $1,1 12,520. 
It  is  estimated  that  1921  will  show  net  earnings 
of  $3, 900,000  or  an  increase  of  $1,528, 185.  Ap- 
plication will  be  made  to  make  these  bonds 
legal  investments  for  savings  banks. 

Unifying  and  Refunding  Mortgage  7% 
Bonds  are  due  March  1, 1922-1923-1924-1925- 
1926  and  1951.  The  price  of  short  term  $1000 
bonds  is  from  $979.50  to  $990.60  and  interest, 
yielding  from  -]lA%  to  8%,  and  the  price  of 
long  term  bonds  is  $975.00  and  interest,  yield- 
ing 7.20%  for  30  years.  Interest  of  $35  payable 
March  1  and  Sept.  1.  We  also  have  $500  de- 
nominations. 
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pital  supply  manufacturers,  91  Drumm  Street, 
San  Francisco,  which  consists  of  $50,000 
common  stock  and  $50,000  preferred. 

Reid  Bros.,  Inc.,  is  the  largest  hospital 
supply  company  in  the  world  and  recently  dis- 
posed of  a  hundred-thousand-dollar  issue  of 
their  preferred  stock.  This  stock  is  8  per 
cent,  cumulative  preferred  and  participates  to 
12  per  cent.  Its  record  since  the  company 
started  in  1908  shows  average  earnings  of 
10  per  cent. 

So  many  subscriptions  were  received  after 
the  issue  had  been  sold  that  the  directors  de- 
cided to  place  on  the  market  the  balance  of 
the  authorized  capital  stock. 

Particular  interest  has  been  attracted  to  the 
common  stock.  This,  like  the  preferred,  is 
$100  per  share  par,  but  has  today  a  book 
value  of  close  to  $200  per  share.  Financiers 
say  that  it  will  be  worth  $500  a  share  within 
ten  years.  Its  earnings  since  1908  have  been 
from  8  to  18  per  cent.  Investors  are  allowed 
to  buy  one  share  of  common  stock  with  each 
share  of  preferred  purchased.  Thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  new  issue  has  been  absorbed  by 
oversubscription  to  the  last  block. 


A  new  city,  which  as  yet  has  no  name,  is 
being  formed  in  the  province  of  Saskatche- 
wan on  Lake  Maskakee.  Several  factories 
are  extracting  chemicals  from  waters  of  the 
lake  and  exploiting  the  rich  stratified  deposits 
in  the  lake  bed. 
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THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Sombre  Trio. 
In  the  volume  containing  three  of  Eugene 
O'Neill's  later  plays  is  a  portrait  of  the  young 
author;  apparently  the  portrait  of  a  man  who 
looks  on  life  with  the  sombre  regard  of  a 
pessimist.  A  reading  of  two  of  the  three 
plays — "Different"  and  "The  Straw" — will 
confirm  the  impression  given  by  the  portrait 
"Emperor  Jones,"  the  play  that,  acted  by  the 
negro  player  Charles  Gilpin,  was  a  Broadway 
sensation,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
drama  of  soul-psychology.  It  shows  how,  un- 
der the  sophistication  of  civilization,  the  na- 
tive soul  of  the  black  man  retains  its  primi- 
tive superstitious.  Told  in  a  series  of  scenes, 
the  drama  shows  the  gradual  disintegration 
of  the  "emperor's"'  courage,  resource,  and 
initiative  as  he  flees  through  the  dark  night 
and  the  terrors  of  the  jungle,  a  fugitive  in 
deadly  peril,  a  discrowned  emperor  fleeing 
from  the  perilous  wrath  of  the  "woods  nig- 
gers" he  has  deceived,  oppressed,  and  robbed. 

The  reader  will  be  apt  to  study  the  ex- 
tremely interesting  portrait  of  the  author  and 
realize  that  the  brains  back  of  that  fine  brow 
dominated  while  Mr.  O'Neill  was  writing 
"Emperor  Jones.''  If  the  delicately-shaped 
chin  had  had  a  coarser  and  stronger  mould 
possibly  "Diff'rent"'  and  "The  Straw""  would 
not  have  been  written.  For  they  are  the 
work  of  a  writer  whose  sensibility  is  too  ex- 
treme. Both  plays  are  well  written  and  the 
interest  sustained  to  the  point  of  tension.  But 
no  manager  would  ever  put  them  upon  his 
stage.  Not  even  the  most  advanced  of  little 
theatres,  one  feels,  would  care  to  show,  as  in 
"The  Straw,"  the  gradual  descent  of  a  tuber- 
cular patient  toward  death,  and  all  the  care- 
fully worked-out  atmosphere  of  a  hospital  for 
tubercular  patients,  including  the  prohibition 
against  kissing.  It  is  ghastly,  nothing  less, 
and  essentially  and  profoundly  unsuited  for 
stage   representation. 

"Diff'rent"  is  a  depressing  study  of  the 
working  out  of  the  austere  New  England  tem- 
perament as  it  deteriorates  to  folly  and  mor- 
bidity under  the  influence  of  age  and  celi- 
bacy. The  tragic  finale  does  not  make  for 
tragedy  because  of  the  ugliness  of  the  con- 
cept ;  a  young  girl  unworldly  and  unpractical 
in  her  youthful  idealism  changed  to  an  elderly 
spinster  enamored  of  a  youth  contemporary 
with  her  nephews,  and  showing  an  ugly, 
prurient  curiosity  about  his  vices  worthy  of 
Hedda  Gabler.  An  ugh-  picture  !  almost  un- 
pardonably  so.  For  it  is  not  illiberal  to  con- 
demn that  in  the  drama  which  would  make 
the  gorge  of  an  audience  rise  in  revolt. 

It  is  true  that  Emma,  like  Hedda  Gabler, 
has  deteriorated  into  a  pathological  case. 
But  there  is  a  possibility  of  fascination  in 
the  perversities  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  whereas  the  sex  morbidity  of  a  woman 
who  has  reached  the  age  to  be  entirely  off 
the  map,  so  far  as  love  is  concerned,  only 
awakens  a  feeling  of  pained  disgust 

The  author,  in  fact,  has  been  too  cruel  to 
Emma  in  "The  Straw,"  and  she  was  not  made 
to  be  incarnated   on  the  boards. 

The  Emperor  Jones,  Diff'rent,  The  Straw. 
By  Eugene  G.  O'Neill.  New  York:  Boni  &  Live- 
right;    52. 

More  Contemporary  Drama. 

Thomas  H.  Dickinson,  editor  of  "Chief 
Contemporary  Dramatists.'"  has  brought  out  a 
volume  of  a  second  series,  containing  eighteen 
complete  plays.  These  plays  represent  the 
drama  of  England,  Ireland,  the  United  States. 
France.  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

The  same  high  standard  chat  -prevailed  in 
the  selection  of  twenty  plays  in  the  first  vol- 
ume is  adhered  to  in  this,  and  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  volume  represent? tions  of  the 
work  of  such  authors  as  St.  John  G.  Ervine. 
Lord  Dunsany,  Edmond  Rostand,  Arthur 
Schnitzler,  Gabriele  D'Annunzio.  Maxim 
Gorki,  and  Jacinto  Benavente.  These  names 
show,  also,  the  modernness  of  the  collection. 
from  which  we  realize  anew  the  growing  in- 
dependence of  the  real  dramatists  of  the  day, 
not  only  in  respect  to  set  methods  of  stage 
technic.  but  also  as  regards  greater  freedom 
in  the  treatment  of  the  theme.  It  is  also 
noticeable,  in  the  modern  plays,  that  the 
dramatist  allows  himself  to  be  almost  novel- 
istic  in  the  details  and  psychological  subtleties 
that  he  conveys  in  his  stage  directions. 

Six  plays  in  this  collection — among  which 
we  surmise  are  the  "Pasteur"  of  Sacha 
Guitry,  the  "Moral"  of  Ludwig  Thoma,  "The 
Bonds  of  Interest,"  by  Jacinto  Benavente,  and 
"The  Tragedy  of  Love."  by  Gunnar  Heiherg, 
have  not  been  published  before  in  English. 
Altogether  a  notable  collection,  and  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  earlier  compilation. 

Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists.  SeconH  Se- 
ries. Selected  and  edited  by  Thomas  H.  Dickin- 
son.     Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company:    S4.50. 


Th«  Corsair. 

Storiej    of    individual    achievement    in    the 

ar  ax*  numerous  and  will  be  more  so.     Some. 

*Jie   greater   number,    are    inconspicu- 

:omparison  with  the  total.     But  there 

■    errs  that  deserve  all  the  attention  that 

aid   to  them. 

-      he    later   is   Mr.   Ralph    D.    Paine's 


"The  Corsair  in  the  War  Zone."  The  Corsair 
was  a  sea-going  yacht,  having  made  six  voy- 
ages to  Europe  while  owned  by  the  late  J- 
Pierpont  Morgan.  Her  length  was  304  feet, 
she  had  a  speed  of  nineteen  knots,  and  her 
complement  was  fifty -five  officers  and  men. 
She  was  taken  over  by  the  navy  for  submarine 
work  or  any  other  task  demanded  of  her. 

Mr.  Paine  now  tells  us  something  of  the 
deeds  that  were  done  by  the  Corsair.  It  is  a 
fascinating  story  and  it  loses  nothing  in  the 
telling  from  the  skill  which  Mr.  Paine  pos- 
sesses so  abundantly  and  that  he  has  demon- 
strated so  many  times. 

The  Corsair  in  the  War  Zone.  By  Ralph  D. 
Paine.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $4. 


The  Dixons. 

Of  a  similar  plot  to  the  play  of  some  years 
ago  called  "Frankfurters"  is  Florence  Finch 
Kelly's  novel,  "The  Dixons."  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  the  story  of  a  family  through  three  gen- 
erations and  the  chief  interest  of  the  story  is 
practically  dependent  on  this  historic  or  rather 
biographic  note.  As  a  piece  of  fiction  "The 
Dixons"  falls  down  weakly.  Its  only  merit 
as  a  piece  of  fiction  is  that  its  characters  are 
fairly  life-like :  and  if  it  is  not  fiction,  but 
actually  family  biography,  then  it  should  have 
been  published  privately  for  the  people  whom 
it  concerned.  It  is  not  interesting  enough 
either  as  a  slightly  veiled  bit  of  American  his- 
tory or  as  a  novel  for  general  reading. 

The  narrative  can  not  be  condensed  be- 
cause it  is  simply  a  sort  of  journal  kept  by 
an  invisible  but  ubiquitous  family  Boswell,  re- 
cording the  daily  life  of  the  Dixons  through 
three  and  a  half  generations.  It  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  general  upward  trend  of  the  de- 
scendants of  a  pioneer  fanner  to  a  position 
of  political  and  financial  importance.  If  the 
work  is  fiction  it  is  singularly  unimaginative, 
and  if  it  is  fact  it  is  remarkably  uninteresting. 

Aside  from  its  air  of  being  the  annals  of 
a  prominent  American  family,  "The  Dixons" 
has  another  nuance — it  is  that  of  being  writ- 
ten to  formula  as  patriotic  propaganda.  Prob- 
ably no  writer  could  devote  his  talents  better 
than  to  the  propagation  of  American  doc- 
trines, but  if  the  feat  is  to  be  successful,  the 
less  it  wreaks  of  deliberate  publicity  the  bet 
ter.  Good  advertising  should  adopt  the  motto 
of  the  fine  arts — the  art  that  conceals  art. — 
R.   G. 

The  Dixons.  Bv  Florence  Finch  Kelly.  New 
York:   E.    P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $2. 


My  Son 

Mrs.  Corra  Harris  has  already  told  us  the 
story  of  her  husband,  the  circuit  rider.  Now 
she  tells  us  the  story  of  her  son,  who  followed 
in  his  father's  footsteps  and  became  a  minis- 
ter. 

To  the  average  city  reader  these  books 
seem  like  glimpses  into  a  fable  world,  a  world 
where  intelligent  and  kindly  people  are  bound 
hard  and  fast  by  creed  and  dogma  and  where 
intelligence  suffers  from  a  perpetual  inhi- 
bition. Sometimes  there  is  a  revolt  against 
the  chains.  Sometimes  humor  comes  to  the 
rescue.  The  author  herself  is  daringly  restive, 
but  then  she  has  a  sense  of  humor.  She  tells 
her  son  that  Satan  is  a  figure  of  speech,  and 
that  if  the  whale  actually  swallowed  Jonah, 
then  Jonah  would  have  been  in  no  condition 
to  preach  on  the  same  day.  Everywhere  there 
is  some  one  deviating  momentarily  into  sense 
and  some  one  else  who  is  shocked  by  it.  The 
author  herself  deviates  more  often  than  she 
realizes.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  she  really  believes.  At  the  back  of  her 
mind  there  seems  to  be  always  an  impatient 
contempt  for  her  environment,  but  it  is  al- 
ways a  kindly  contempt,  albeit  sometimes  a 
mordant  one.  But  the  book  is  admirably  writ- 
ten. 

My  Son.  By  Corra  Harris.  New  York:  George 
H.   Doran   Company;   SI. 90. 


Malcolm  Sage,  Detective. 

Here  we  have  a  series  of  detective  stories 
in  which  the  Malcolm  Sage  Detective  Service 
performs  miracles  of  deduction.  They  are 
clever  stories,  well  told,  and  with  a  touch  of 
novelty  about  them.  Why  is  it  that  these 
superhuman  detectives  are  to  be  found  only 
in  fiction?  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  get 
a  few  of  them  incarnated  and  drafted  into 
the  sen-ice  of  the  police  department? 

Malcolm  Sage,  Detective.  By  Herbert  Jen- 
kins. New  York:  Georee  H.  Doran  Company: 
$1.90.  " 


Briefer  Reviews, 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  certain  vogue 
of  light  essays  on  things  that  do  not  much 
matter.  Such  a  volume  is  "Remnants,"  by 
Desmond  MacCarthy  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$2.50).  Mr.  MacCarthy's  essays — there  are 
twenty-three  of  them — are  decidedly  of  the 
better  kind. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  "Library  of  Music  and  Musicians," 
now  containing  eight* volumes.  The  latest  to 
appear  is  "Short  Studies  in  the  Nature  of 
Music,"  by  Herbert  Antcliffe.  These  works 
are  in  even-  way  admirable — clear,  precise, 
and    competent.      Price,    $2. 

Lady  Butcher  is  the  author  of  a  charming 
little    volume    about    Meredith.      She    calls    it 


"Memories  of  George  Meredith,  O.  M.,"  and 
explains  that  it  is  not  a  biography,  but  a  col- 
lection of  personal  recollections.  Actually  it 
is  much  better  than  a  biography.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons   ($1.60L 

"Savintiri  and  Other  Women."  by  Marjorie 
Strachey  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  contains 
eleven  stories,  of  which  the  author  says  they 
"are  not  meant  for  students  of  folklore.  Most 
of  them  are  taken  from  translations  and 
adaptations,  and  I  have  had  no  scruples  in 
further    adapting   and   altering   them    myself." 

Those  who  read  "The  Random  Reflections 
of  a  Grandmother."  by  Mrs.  R.  Clipston 
Sturgis,  will  welcome  another  pleasant  little 
volume  from  the  same  pen.  It  is  entitled 
"Personal  Prejudices."  and  it  is  full  alike  of 
homely  philosophy  and  of  humor.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Price.   S1.65. 


GosbIp  of  Books  and  Authors. 
When  Rex  Beach  was  asked  for  his  opinion 
of  the  blue  law  movement  which  is  sweeping 
over  the  country  his  answer,  according  to  the 
New  York  World,  was  emphatic  enough  to 
satisfy  even  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the 
two-fisted  heroes  of  Mr.  Beach's  bocks.  "We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  so-called  reform  move- 
ment which  is  in  every  way  against  the  spirit 
and  tradition  of  the  American  people,  which 
is  "promoted  by  bigots  and  fanatics  and  paid 
professional  reformers,  which — in  so  far  as  it 
triumphs — represents  -the  government  of  the 
majority  by  a  group  of  busy  little  minorities. 
And  if  the  majority  wants  to  rule  itself  it 
had  better  wake  up  to  what  is  being  done  !" 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  compiled  a  book 
that  tells  in  pictures  the  story  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Australian  tours.  It  is  being  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  St.  Dunstan's.  the 
hostel   for  blinded  soldiers  and   sailors. 

"What  Really  Happened  at  Paris."  the 
story  of  the  peace  conference  by  the  Ameri- 
can delegates,  which  Colonel  Edward  Man- 
dell  House,  United  States  Commissioner 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  conference,  and  Dr. 
Charles  Seymour,  professor  of  history  in  Yale 
University,  are  jointly  editing,  was  pub- 
lished May  12th."  The  volume  is  the  work 
of  eighteen  authors.  Each  of  the  contributors, 
who  include — in  addition  to  Colonel  House 
and  Dr.  Seymour — Herbert  Hoover,  Thomas 
W.  Lamont,  Samuel  Gompers.  Admiral  Mayo, 
and  General  Bliss,  tells  the  story  of  what  his 
own  department  had  to  do  in  the  making  of 
the  peace.  Comprising  the  American  dele- 
gates' own  account  of  the  Versailles  conclave, 
told  over  their  signatures,  the  work  consti- 
tutes the  first  authoritative  and  specific  record 
of  what  was  done  in  America's  name  at  the 
conference.  The  book  will  be  published  by 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 

Professor  Albert  Einstein,  who  delivered 
a  series  of  five  lectures  on  the  theory  of 
relativity  at  Princeton  University  during  the 
week  of  May  9th,  has  arranged  with  the 
Princeton  University  Press  for  their  publica- 
tion in  book  form.  This  will  be  the  only  au- 
thorized publication  of  any  of  the  lectures 
he  will  give  during  his  present  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

Professor  William  McDougall,  the  widely- 
known  English  psychologist,  who  recently  ac- 
cepted a  chair  in  psychology  at  Harvard  L'ni- 
versity,  is  a  keenly  appreciative  student  of 
American  affairs.  Author  of  many  books  on 
psychology  which  have  become  standard.  Pro- 
fessor McDougall  is  perhaps  equally  noted  in 
the  fields  of  authorship  and  science.  He  was  I 
for  years  one  of  the  leaders  in  mental  an- 
thropology in  Great  Britain  and  a  fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  College  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  His  books  include  "Introduction  to 
Social  Psychology,"  "Body  and  Mind,"  and 
"Pagan  Tribes  of  Borneo."  Professor  Mc- 
Dougall has  just  completed  work  upon  "Is 
America  Safe  for  Democracy  ?"  a  study  ir 
mental  anthropology,  which  Charles  Scrib 
ner's  Sons  will  publish  shortly. 


New  Books  Received. 

What  Really  Happened  at  Paris,  By  Ameri- 
can delegates.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

With    a   foreword  by  Colonel  House. 

The   Tryst.      By  Grace  Livingston  Hill.      Phila- 
delphia: J.   B.   Lippincott  Company:    S-. 
A  novel. 

Is    the    Alaska-Yukon    Gamelands.  By    T.    A. 

McGuire.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Companv: 
S3.  ^     ■ 

An    outdoor  book. 

A  Project  Curriculum.  Bv  Margaret  Eliza- 
beth Wells,  Ph.  D.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 

Company. 

Issued  in  Lippincott's   School  Project   Series. 

Ix-  His   Own    Image.      By   Mary    Eriarly.      New 
"\  ork:    The    Macmillan    Company. 
A  novel. 

Montagu     Wycheri.y.       By     L.     Allen    Harker. 
New    ^  ork:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
A  novel. 

THE    Bar-20    Three.      By    Clarence    E.    Mulford. 
Chicago:   A    C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
A   frontier  story. 
The    John    Keats    Memorial    Volume.      Issued 


All   Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton   St. 
Union    Square                       San    Francisco 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.        152  Kearny  St.        22. Third  St. 

Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.     Phone — Douglas  3283. 

San   Francisco,  Cal. 


IF 


YOU    ARE    A    REAL 
BOOK-LOVER 

Spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE.  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

Rare  Old  Books  Bought,  Sold  and  Hunted  For  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (formerl,  of  the  White  Hoiue) 


JOHN   HOWELL 

IMPORTER     BOOKS     PUBLISHER 
LIBRARIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

328  POST  STREET     :     Union  Square 

Sutter  3266 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Newbegin's 

BOOK  SELLERS    ::    RARE  EDITIONS 

Libraries  Bought  and  Sold 

358  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

Opposite  Union  Square 


by    the    Kcat>    House    Committee,    London.       New 
V.»rk:    John    Lane   Company. 

With  fivt-  facsimiles,  various  portraits,  two 
sketches,    etc. 

Anthony     Hamilton.       By     Ruth     Clark.       New 
York:    John    Lane    Company. 
His  life,   works,   and    family. 

The  Kingdom  Round  the  Corner.  By  Contngs- 
by  Dawson.  New  York:  Cosmopolitan  Book  Cor- 
poration. 

A   novel. 


Hunting  hair  seals  by  airplane  and  destroy- 
ing them  by  machine-gun  fire  has  been  seri- 
ously proposed  to  the  Canadian  Fisheries  De- 
partment by  fishermen,  says  a  report  from 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  The  scheme 
proposed  and  tried  last  spring  of  trapping  the 
salmon-destroying  hair  seals  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Fraser  River  by  means  of  set  lines  and 
short  laterals  armed  with  strong  hooks 
brought  a  measure  of  success,  but  was  not 
entirely  a  victory  over  the  wise  mammalia  of 
the  ocean.  The  new  proposal  is  to  come 
down  on  from  the  unsuspected  heights,  as 
they  bask  on  the  sandbars  in  thousands,  and 
pour  a  stream  of  bullets  into  them. 


Five  women  were  appointed  in  1920  to  the 
examining  corps  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office. 


BOOKS  and  ART 

PAVL  ELDER'S 


COAST    BANKER 

576  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
is  the  financial  paper  of  the  western  third 
of  the  United  States.  Subscription  price, 
$10.00  per  year.  Sample  copies  furnished 
free  of  charge  on  application.  Address  Cir- 
culation  Manager. 


BOOKS— Over  1,000.000  in  stock.  All 
subjects.  Second-hand  and  New  on  ap- 
proval. Rare  Books  and  Sets  of  Au- 
thors. Catalogue  80  free.  Commissions 
executed.  Foyles,  121  Charing  Cross 
Road,  London,  Eng. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS    CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Douglas  5119  121  Second  Street 
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WHERE  WERE  YOU 

THEN 

AND  WHERE  ARE  YOU 

TODAY? 

Where  were  you  when  Henry  Ford  was  trying  to  raise  the  first  few  thousand  dollars  necessary  to  start  the  enormous  industrv  known 
as  the  Ford  Motor  Company?  Had  you  invested  $1,000  in  Ford's  stock,  IT  WOULD  HAVE  BROUGHT  YOU  IN  1919  $122,700,  TO  SAY 
NOTHING  OF  THE  ENORMOUS  DIVIDENDS  IT  HAS  PAID. 

If  vou  really  had  such  an  opportunity,  would  you  grasp  it? 

SUCH  AN  OPPORTUNITY  IS  NOW  OFFERED  YOU. 

The  Tractor  Industry  today  stands  on  about  the  same  level  as  the  Automobile  Industry  did  at  the  time  Henry  Ford  offered  his  stock  for  sale. 

In  the  agricultural  field  the  tractor  market  is  usually  based  on  the  number  of  farms  of  one  hundred  acres  or  more.  According  to  the  last 
census  figures,  there  are  2,669,391  farms  of  this  size  or  larger  in  the  United  States  alone,  and  1,438,069  farms  averaging  very  close  to  one  hun- 
dred acres.  The  potential  tractor  market,  therefore,  can  be  conservatively  estimated  at  3,000,000  tractors,  which  will  be  absorbed  within  the 
next  ten  years.  The  present  tractor  output  of  the  country  is  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  per  year,  with  a  large  part  of  this 
output  immediately  taken  up  for  replacement,  the  life  of  the  average  tractor  being  less  than  three  years. 

The  Nelson-Four-Wheel  Drive  Tractor  is  a  revolution  in  tractor  construction.  It  is  built  on  entirely  new  mechanical  lines,  designed  to 
give  universal,  all-year-around  service. 

It  is  dependable,  easy,  and  economical  to  operate. 

Its  unusual  mechanical  construction  fits  it  to  work  on  bottom  land  or  on  steep,  rocky,  hillside  surfaces  and  to  give  the  same  steady,  efficient 
service  in  winter  and  summer. 

You  are  herewith  invited  to  become  a  stockholder  in  the  corporation  manufacturing  the  Nelson  Tractor. 

A  SMALL  AMOUNT  OF  PREFERRED  (8%  Cumulative)  STOCK  IS  OFFERED  BY  US  SUBJECT  TO  PRIOR  SALE  AND 
ADVANCE  IN  PRICE.     Subscriptions  will  be  accepted  in  the  order  received.     All  reservations  for  stock  must  be  within  30  days  from  date. 

With  the  tractor  industry  in  its  infancy,  its  markets  are  yet  almost  wholly  undeveloped,  and  with  a  product  of  such  a  wide  range  of  use- 
fulness, it  is  obvious  that  the  stock  of  the  Nelson  Manufacturing  Corporation  has  possibilities  of  great  and  increasing  value,  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  realization  from  investment  in  products  not  having  these  almost  unlimited  fields  of  activity. 

It  is  rarely  that  such  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  public,  for  participation  in  an  industry  which  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  great 
enterprises  of  the  present  dav. 

NELSON  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
Authorized  Capital     .      .      .     $200,000 
($100,000  Preferred— $100,000  Common ) 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
A.  H.  NELSON,  President  J.  W.  COLGAN 

W.  A.  COOK   Treasurer  President  Lincoln  Savings  Bank,  Boston 

Former  Chief  of  Staff,  Production  Division,  U.  S.                                         J.  R.  RAEDER 
District,  Ordnance  Section,  War  Department.  Architect  and  Engineer. 

LAWSON  &  GOULD,  Inc. 

Branch  Office   627  MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER,  MASS.  Head  Office:   EDMUNDS  BUILDING,  BOSTON  9,  MASS. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Head  Office. 


The  Factories  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  open  for  inspection.     Moving  Pictures  of  the  Nelson  Tractor  will  be  shown  every  Saturday  afternoon 
at  6  p.  m.  at  our  offices  in  Boston  and  Worcester. 

XZ?5  Cut  out  and  mail  with  remittance.  e2^T. 

ORDER  BLANK 

LAWSON  &  GOULD,  Inc. 

Edmunds  Building 

BOSTON  9,  MASS 19 

Gentlemen  : 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for shares  of  the  Preferred  (8%  Cumulative) 

Stock  of  the  NELSON    MANUFACTURING    CORPORATION,  at  $12.50  per  share.     Enclosed  find 

,.   ,.  j  full   )  , 
Dollars  in    i           r    payment  for  same. 


Have  Stock  Certificate  and  Receipt  issued  in  name  of : 


5  sh 
10 
20 
30 
50 
100 


es  will  cost  you  $      62.50  M-m, 
"      "      "    $    125.00 

"       "        "     $     250.00  Street. 
"      "       "    $    375.00 

"      "       "    $    625.00  Clty  •• 
$1,250.00  State.. 


The  above  price  quoted  for  immediate  acceptance  only. 
It  is  understood  that  this  subscription  carries  a  bonus  of  one  share  of  Common  stock  with  every  ten  shares  of  Preferred  stock. 
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"IRENE." 


This  musical  comedy  belongs  to  the  later 
order  of  that  type  of  which  "Mary,"  still 
running  at  the  Columbia,  is  also  an  example ; 
comedies  revolving  around  a  romantic  story 
and  with  few  or  no  interruptions  in  the  line 
of  vaudeville  specialties.  For  it  has  finally 
dawned  upon  the  perceptions  of  composers 
and  producers  alike  that  human  beings  are 
incurably  romantic.  And  while  it  is  plain 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  people  love  laugh- 
ter, still  those  same  people  want  their  ro- 
mance mixed  in.  Hence  the  new  order  of 
musical  comedy :  or  perhaps  I  should  more 
truly  say  a  reversion  to  the  method  formers- 
used  before  the  era  of  "Follies"  and  "Re- 
vues." 

"Irene"  is  a  very  jolly  affair.  As  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  it  took  three  men  to  evolve 
it,  James  Montgomery  having  supplied  the 
book,  Hary  Tierney  the  music,  and  Joseph 
McCarthy  the  lyrics. 

There  is  a  sort  of  Broadway  provincialism 
about  "Irene,"  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try at  large.  For  "Irene"  revolves  around 
the  honest  "woiking  girl,"  and  its  central  idea 
is  the  joy,  the  rapture,  the  transforming  bliss 
inherent  in  dressing  up  that  same  working 
girl.  Irene  is  the  working  girl;  a  remark- 
ably innocent  young  thing  in  some  respects— 
as  shown  by  her  recital  of  her  visit  to  an- 
other young  toiler  mysteriously  gowned  in 
the  smartest,  motored  in  the  most  expensive, 
and  lodged  in  the  most  luxurious  of  posses- 
sions. Irene  is  well  aware  that  she  must  keep 
males  at  their  distance,  but  her  knowledge 
of  life  does  not  seem  to  extend  to  a  percep- 
tion of  why  her  sumptuously  attired  friend  is 
so  rich  in  costly  possessions. 

However,  Irene  is  divinely  young,  and  has 
a  delightfully  girlish  and  innocent  counte- 
nance. 

Dale  Winter  is  the  name  of  the  ravishing 
young  thing  that  impersonates  Irene.  The 
pretty  creature  comes  in  first  without  any  of 
the  advantages  of  dress.  The  object  lesson 
is  well  impressed  on  the  public  consciousness. 
for  Irene  grows  steadily  more  eye-compelling 
with  each  new  costume  she  wears.  Dale  Winter 
has  a  sweet,  pretty  wholesomeness  of  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  beauty.  She  has  more  char- 
acter and  individuality  than  the  average 
Broadway  butterfly,  and  lots  of  personality. 
And  then  she  has  the  not  too  common  gift — 
among  the  girl  ephemera?  of  musical  comedy 
— of  humor.  Also  she  has  a  pretty  singing 
voice,  and  won  the  heart  of  the  audience  by 
her  singing  of  "The  Alice  Blue  Gown." 

The  "Alice  blue  gown,"  presented  to  Irene 
by  her  sumptuous  friend,  who  seemed  to  feel 
the  yearning  common  to  sumptuous  friends 
of  that  type,  to  draw  her  friends  into  her 
mode  of  existence,  wras  Irene's  first  introduc- 
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tion  to  the  joys  of  dress.  And  from  that 
feminine  rapture  sprang  the  song  and  the 
opportunity.  Irene  gets  a  job  to  exploit  the 
talent  of  a  wonderful  but  unknown  modiste 
newly  arrived  in  New  York.  Irene  becomes 
a  sort  of  social  mannequin,  and  of  course 
men  and  women  alike  dwell  with  sartorial 
ecstasy  upon  each  of  Irene's  progressively 
radiant  apparitions. 

Only,  the  best  of  Irene  is  that  she  is  better 
even  than  her  lovely  clothes.  She  has  the 
domestic  virtues,  too,  and  appeals  to  us  as  a 
sort  of  Sunday  supplement  fairy  tale.  The 
idea  used  by  Shaw  in  "Pygmalion"  is  par- 
tially utilized  in  this  play,  dress,  however, 
being  the  sole  transforming  power.  Again 
one  detects  a  sort  of  Broadway  naivete  in 
the  idea,  for  on  Broadway,  where  dress  is  the 
god,  the  idea  is  presented  that  the  artistically 
gowned  slave  of  office  toil  can  compete  with 
the  daughters  of  wealth  in  elegance,  social 
ease,  and  grace.  Rather  tough  on  the 
daughters  of  wealth  and  social  station,  but 
possibly  they  deserve  it.  For,  after  all,  the 
girl-blossoms  of  society  come,  in  this  repub- 
lic, from  families  that  have  struggled  upward 
from  the  ranks,  and  we  have  not  really  de- 
veloped, and  may  never  develop,  an  incor- 
ruptible social  code. 

Two  other  girls,  who  are  presented  as  hope- 
less specimens  in  their  street  costumes  char- 
acteristic of  the  business  flapper,  do  a  good 
awkward-dancing  stunt  with  Jere  Delaney,  an 
exceedingly  clever  young  man,  who  can  smile, 
comedianize,  and  dance  most  brilliantly;  in 
fact  a  musical-comedy  actor  who  does  every- 
thing with   reassuring   skill. 

There  are,  of  course,  quantities  of  pretty 
sirls  and  engaging  looking  youths,  the  usual 
duet  or  trio  of  young  men  who  rattle  me- 
chanically through  their  lines  because  they 
have  said  them  so  often  that  they  have  be- 
come meaningless  to  them — a  fault  rarely 
committed  by  an  artist — an  excellent  Irish 
comedian  in  the  person  of  Flo  Irwin,  who 
has  a  first-class  brogue  and  a  fine  equipment 
of  humor,  a  fashionably  mannered  actress  in 
Marjorie  Dalton,  and  Henry  Coote  in  the 
role  of  J.  B.  Bowden  contributes  a  robust 
voice  and  an  avoidance  of  the  mechanical 
rattle  which  disfigures  the  stage  utterances  of 
Howard  Freeman  and  Robert  Knight. 

These  young  men  had  been  chosen,  how- 
ever, for  certain  useful  traits.  As  Donald 
Marshall,  Mr.  Freeman  was  obliged  to  listen 
a  good  deal  to  the  monologues  of  others,  and 
he  did  it  reposefully,  while  Mr.  Knight  pos- 
sesses a  radiant  smile,  and  when  the  rattle 
does  not  master  him  too  much,  he  shows  a 
tendency  to  variety  of  inflection  in  his  speech. 
"Irene"  is  very  handsomely  appointed  as  a 
production;  the  stage  sets  being  very  effective 
and  the  costumes,  especially  those  of  the 
three  social  mannequins,  appropriately  rich, 
smart,  and  dainty*  as  an  exhibition  of  Mme. 
Lucy's  talents. 

The  music  is  lively  and  pretty  and  has 
plenty  of  character,  and  story,  production, 
and  company  personnel  are  well  up  to  the 
expectations  of  the  keenly  expectant  public. 

ANOTHER  SHAW  PLAY. 


ment    with    wrong    conditions    is    a    salutary     last  week  for  her  sympathetic  depiction 
thin"    for    theatre    audiences.      But    he    over-  :  cockney  landlady  with   a  heart, 
looked   the    necessity    of   reconciling    polemics         Messrs.    Maitland    and    Morrison    presented 
with  artistry  in  a  play.     His  decision  to  con-  \  the    two    leading    male    parts    acceptably,    and 
struct    a    snappish,    graceless    heroine    devoid 


"Widowers'  Houses"  was  written  before  G. 
B.  Shaw  had  formulated  a  dramatic  method 
for  his  plays;  if  he  has  formulated  one.  He 
was  very  much  in  earnest  when  he  wrote  the 
play.  He  began  it  in  '85,  laid  it  away  during 
his  preoccupation  with  other  things,  and  it 
was  not  until  1S92  that  "Widowers'  Houses" 
fired  a  bombshell  in  the  camp  of  conventional 
drama. 

For  one  thing  the  public  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  plays  that  attacked  such  solidly  en- 
trenched institutions  as  the  legitimate  invest- 
ment of  capital.  For  another  the  author  re- 
fused to  conform  to  the  prevailing  custom  of 
turning  out  wholly  lovable  and  admirable 
characters  for  dramatic  representation;  fault- 
less beings  who  would  be  incapable,  unless 
they  supplied  the  contrast  made  by  stage  vil- 
lainy, of  living  and  uttering  any  but  the 
highest  moral  sentiments. 

G.  B.  was  thirty-six  when  he  constructed 
this  play,  and  he  had  acquired  a  very  clear- 
sighted acquaintanceship  with  the  shifts  hu- 
man nature  exercises,  not  only  to  reconcile 
itself  with  itself,  but  with  society,  when  it 
knows  it  is  doing  something  cruel  and  wrong 
to    draw   its    due    per    cent. 

So  in  "Widowers'  Houses"  he  fell  foul  of 
the  slum  landlord,  painting  him  in  all  his 
humanness — for  Sartorius  loved  his  daughter 
— and  all  his  essential  ugliness  and  cruelty 
under  his  surface  of  smooth  respectability. 

So  much  was  Sartorius  a  type  of  the  pros- 
perous middle-class  capitalist  that  the  play 
was  construed  as  an  unpardonable  attack  on 
middle-class  society.  There  was  a  wild  howl 
of  protest.  The  British  theatre-going  public 
was  having  its  first  lesson  in  learning  to 
think,  and  it  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
process.  It  rose  on  its  hind  legs  and  shrieked 
a  protest,  and  the  author  found  himself  the 
centre  of  a  wordy  storm. 

One  can  easily  imagine  how  the  fighting 
blood  of  G.  B.  sizzled  gleefully  in  the  fray. 
But  tne  audience,  in  some  respects,  was  with- 
in its  rights.  Shaw  believes  that  a  stunning 
shock    to    undeserved    smugness    of    content- 


of  the  mid-Victorian  graces  of  her  prede- 
cessors in  the  drama  was  an  unwise  one.  An 
audience  must  sympathize  with  some  one,  and 
most  of  all  with  the  lovely  object  of  the  lead- 
ing actor's  romantic  devotion;  whereas  it  is 
apt  to  decide,  upon  the  discovery  that  the 
lady  has  a  maniacal  temper,  that  her  suitor 
would  do  well  to  take  her  at  her  word,  when 
she  snapped  off  the  engagement,  and  take  to 
the  woods. 

But  there's  Harry  Trench,  the  suitor.  Do 
we  like  him  ?  We  rather  think  we  do  at  first, 
and  later,  when  we  note  his  strong  repug- 
nance to  Sartorius'  methods  of  obtaining  a 
high  per  ecnt.  But  still  later  we  discover 
that  that  first  revolt  was  merely  a  conven- 
tional one.  Deep  in  his  soul,  Harry  wants 
what  he  wants,  even  at  the  cost  of  insulting 
his  own  standards.  And  besides  neither  he 
nor  Blanche  feel  the  romance  of  their  attrac- 
tion to  each  other.  They  are  of  the  prose 
prosy.  As  for  Lickcheese,  the  rent  collector, 
Shaw  made  us  all  sorry  for  him  at  first,  and 
then  later  turned  and  smote  our  pity  between 
the  eyes  by  the  picture  he  drew  of  a  changed 
and  deteriorated  Lickcheese.  He  wished  to 
show  how  a  man  naturally  well-principled  and 
humane  was  obliged,  things  being  as  they  are, 
to  go  back  on  his  better  self  in  order  to  put 
money  in  his  purse  and  bread  and  mutton 
chops  within  the  eager  jaws  of  his  progeny. 
So  it  all  comes  back  on  society.  Society 
tolerates  unprincipled  slum  landlordism,  as 
the  result  of  which  nobody  escapes  the  pitch 
of  greedy  self-interest.  All  are  defiled,  and 
the  curtain  goes  down  upon  a  group  of 
schemers  who  have  joined  together  in  their 
determination  to  keep  up  the  per  cent,  on 
their  investments. 

There  is  certainly  an  excellent  moral  to 
"Widowers'  Houses,"  although  nobody  suffers 
material  loss.  But  the  audience  is  privi- 
leged to  witness  what  a  powerful  factor 
tainted  money  is  apt  to  be  in  destroying  the 
moral  sense. 

The  play,  although  in  comedy  form,  does 
not  show  the  play  of  wit  and  humor  with 
which  Shaw  soon  learned  to  point  his  drama- 
sermons.  It  was  not  long  before  he  learned 
that  if  he  could  make  an  audience  laugh  first 
it  would  think  afterwards.  Shaw  being  Shaw, 
there  are  of  course  wit  and  humor  in 
"Widowers'  Houses,"  but  the  wit  is  mordant 
and  the  humor  sardonic. 

Again  we  must  thank  Mr.  Maitland  for 
putting  on  a  play  that  is  rarely  seen  on  the 
boards.  It  is  a  play  that  shows  the  ingrained 
materialism  of  the  prosperous  middle  class. 
It  reflects  the  confirmed  self-interest  of  be- 
ings devoid  of  grace  or  charm.  But  it  be- 
longs to  the  history'  of  English  drama,  for  it 
marked  a  line  of  departure  from  hide-bound 
conventionality   and  intolerance   of  truth. 

In  those  days  Shaw  was  too  drastic  in  his 
depiction  of  truth.  And  he  was  too  extreme 
in  his  rebellion  against  the  fiction  of  faultily 
faultless   characters. 

Thus  Mary  Morris  was  obliged  to  depict 
a  young  woman  who  was  subject  to  insensate 
rages.  The  actress  did  it  with  a  big  outflow 
of  physical  and  mental  energy,  but  there  was 
a  considerable  damming  up  of  the  normal 
outflow  of  romantic  sympathy  that  an  au- 
dience needs,  to  some  extent  at  least. 

The  audience  felt  quite  refreshed  because 
it  was  so  sorry  for  Lickcheese,  whose  pitiable 
dejection  was  well  indicated  by  Seldy  Roach, 
although  that  actor  is  prone  to  be  in  danger 
of  forgetting  his  lines.  Still  he  earned  marks 
of  special  appreciation  from  the  audience, 
which    had    similarly    rewarded    Muriel    Yalli 


Mr.  Charles  Gregg  played  the  conventionalist 
Cokane,  with  an  effect,  however,  of  smiling 
too   oTten   and   too    meaninglessly. 


REDUCING  THEATRE  TICKETS. 


New  York  theatre  managers  made  a  reduc- 
tion some  little  time  back  to  $2.50  a  seat,  and 
now  there  is  a  confidential  intimation  from  & 
ticket  speculator  that  prices  will  go  down 
still  lower;  to  $2,  to  be  exact. 

This    is    good    news,    indeed ;    or    rather    a 
good    hope    for    good    news.      Within    a    few1 
weeks    the    San    Francisco    public    has    pai<|v 
for  three    or   four    attractions   in   the    lightest 
kind     of    stage     entertainment — namely,     mu- 
sical   comedy — $3    and    even    $3.50    a    seatjj 
paid    it    willingly,    apparently,    for    the    audi-* 
torium  was  about  full  at  the  majority  of  thfj 
performances.     These  prices  quoted  all  apply, 
of    course,    to    the    main    auditorium.      But    it 
would  never  do  to   charge  such  prices  habitu- 
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ally,  as  it  would  simply  scare  people  away 
from  the  theatre. 

Charles  Frohman  was  a  man  who  had  a 
strong  sense  of  what  was  judicious  in  dealing 
with  the  public,  and  when  the  seats  were 
raised  to  $2.50  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, he  opposed  the  move,  his  conviction 
being  that  rises  in  the  prices  of  theatre  seats 
should  be  made  only  if  financially  justified. 
Presumably  the  war  justified  the  rise,  but 
now  that  prices  of  other  commodities  are 
coming  down  the  general  fall  is  pretty  sure 
to  affect  the  theatres.  In  New  York  there 
has  been  a  slump  in  the  theatre  business ; 
which  is  a  warning  to  managers ;  hence  the 
rumors  of  a  further  fall.  In  San  Francisco 
the  smaller  theatres  have  for  some  time  had 
a  lessened  patronage,  while  in  the  larger 
theatres  they  have  suffered  unless  they  had 
especially   strong  attractions. 

Al  Jolson  at  the  Curran  was  a  record- 
breaker,  "Mary"  at  the  Columbia  is  drawing 
well,  and  "Greenwich  Follies"  panned  out 
well.  But  all  three  of  these  attractions  en- 
joyed the  prestige  resulting  from  exceptional 
runs  in  New  York.  And  now  the  local  Or- 
pheum  has  made  a  radical  reduction  in  prices. 

The  next  thing  will  be  a  fall  in  the  prices 
of  picture-play  theatres.  For  a  long  time 
there  has  been  wild  folly  in  the  prices  paid 
to  the  movie  favorites.  When  we  compare 
the  prices  paid  to  movie  stars,  whose  only 
preparation  for  their  work  is  to  be  born  and 
to  exhibit  their  agreeable  personalities,  to 
those  paid  to  opera  stars  who  have  studied 
for  ten  or  twelve  years  before  they  were 
ready  for  a  public  appearance  we  can  but  feel 
that     the     picture-play     producers     have     not 
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shone  as  financiers.  They  had  but  to  or- 
ganize to  resist  what  seems  like  extortion. 
But  it  is  all  part  of  the  waste  that  prevailed 
in  the  golden  era  of  plenty  before  the  war. 
U  e  do  not  hear  so  much  about  those  prices 
nowadays,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  it  were 
time  for  the  picture-play  theatres  to  reduce 
their  prices.  When  they  get  up  the  grand 
spectacular  plays  whose  preparation  necessi- 
tates enormous  expenses,  feats  of  architecture 
and  engineering,  and  the  assemblage  of  huge 
multitudes  to  represent  armies,  etc.,  then 
high  prices,  are  justified.  But  it  is  the  cus- 
tom in  the  picture-play  theatres  to  charge  just 
the  same  for  the  unspectacular  as  for  the 
spectacular   plays. 

People  are  pretty-  canny  since  the  war. 
They  are  determined  to  be  amused,  but  they 
look  at  their  money  rather  more  thought- 
fully before  they  part  with  it  than  formerly. 
And  besides,  it  is  easier  to  become  tired  of 
the  movies  than  of  the  regular  theatres. 

All  the  time  there  are  habitues  to  the 
movies  falling  off,  satiated.  And  the  more 
they  pay  the  more  quickly  they  will   fall   off. 

Patrons  of  the  picture-play  still  fondly  re- 
member the  happy  days  when  10  cents  and 
1 5  cents  per  seat  was  enough  to  give  the 
movie  producer  his  profit.  Put  this  against 
35  cents  and  75  cents,  and  raised  prices  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Yes,  with  the  prices 
of  commodities  skating  down  with  a  rush,  it 
is  time  for  the  picture-play  man  to  reduce. 
Josephixe  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

William  Collier  comes  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre  for  two  weeks,  beginning  Monday, 
May  23d,  in  "The  Hottentot,"  which  is  prov- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  successes  of  his 
career.  There  will  be  Saturday  matinees 
only.  Mr.  Collier  is  under  the  management 
of  Sam  H.  Harris  and  comes  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  his  8000-mile  tour  from  coast  to 
coast.  The  play  ran  on  Broadway  all  last 
season  and  has  met  with  great  favor  from 
critics  and  public  in  even-  city-  Mr.  Collier 
has  visited. 

"The  Hottentot"  is  by  Victor  Mapes,  co- 
author of  "The  Boomerang,"  and  Mr.  Collier. 
It  was  built  for  laughing  purposes  only  and 
there  is  never  a  dull  moment.  Mr.  Collier's 
quaint  humor  is  irresistible.  He  has  the 
happy  faculty  of  getting  more  genuine  com- 
edy out  of  a  speech  or  situation  than  any 
comedian  on  the  stage  today.  "The  Hotten- 
tot" has  been  described  by  critics  as  the  fun- 
niest play  produced  in  years. 

"The  Hottentot"  gets  its  unique  name  from 
a  racehorse.  This  horse  is  owned  by  the 
charming  Peggy  Fairfax,  and  she,  believing 
Sam  to  be  a  famous  steeplechase  rider,  begs 
him  to  ride  her  horse  to  victory.  Sam  in 
reality  is  very  much  afraid  of  horses,  but  he 
dares  not  confess  this  to  the  girl  with  whom 
he  has  fallen  in  love.  As  can  be  readily  seen, 
this  plot  gives  material  for  many  complicated 
situations,  and  these  grow  more  and  more 
laughable  as  the   play  progresses. 

Mr.  Collier  is  surrounded  by  a  most  capable 
company,  including  Donald  Meek,  Calvin 
Thomas,  Frederic  Karr,  Arthur  Howard,  Ed- 
win Taylor,  Howard  Hull  Gibson,  Georgia 
Lee  Hall,  Paula  Marr,  Mildred  Hill,  and 
Miriam  Kurzman. 


Artistic  and  beautiful  will  be  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  flying  butterflies  by  the  Curzon 
Sisters.  Largely  imitated,  they  are  ahead  of 
their  "copies"  and  have  retained  their  title 
of  supremacy. 

Sultan  is  a  horse  of  the  type  which  inspired 
the  famous  novel,  '"Black  Beauty."  Under 
the  supervision  of  Miss  Emma  B.  Lindsay  he 
will  succeed  in  accomplishing  many  surprising 
feats. 

Two  hits  from  the  current  week,  Irene 
Franklin  and  Burton  Green  and  Harry  Lang- 
don  in  "Johnny's  Xew  Car."  will  continue 
with  the  coming  show  as  acts  too  good  to  be 
taken  trom  San  Francisco  until  audiences  of 
two  weeks  have  witnessed  their  performances. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

"The  Light  That  Failed,"  by  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, opens  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco 
next   Monday  evening   at  the   Maitland. 

Critics  agree  that  Rudyard  Kipling  pos- 
sesses more  original  genius  than  any  other 
twentieth-century  English  writer.  With  an 
inspired  instinct  for  the  essential  thing,  he 
portrays  unerringly  the  spirit  of  his  age  and 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  His  masterly 
phrasing  flashes  a  picture  upon  the  minds  of 
his  readers  in  a  way  to  make  it  forever  mem- 
orable. 

"The  Light  That  Failed"  is  particularly 
suited  for  the  stage,  and  followers  of  the 
Maitland  are  to  be  congratulated  that  Di- 
rector Maitland  has  decided  to  stage  this  bit 
of  genius. 

George  Bernard  Shaw's  "Widowers' 
Houses,"  that  closes  with  the  Saturday  mati- 
nee and  evening  performances  this  week,  has 
evoked  widespread  discussion  and  been  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  to  the  play-going  public. 


Four  weeks  more  remain  after  Saturday 
night  before  the  close  of  the  1920-1921  season 
of  the  Maitland  Playhouse,  that  has  been  so 
successful.  Director  Arthur  Maitland  is 
already  making  his  plans  for  the  succeeding 
season.  The  last  night  of  the  season  will  be 
Saturday,  June  18th,  which  means  the  last 
week's  performance  opens  Monday  night, 
June  13th.  Following  the  usual  close  for  the 
summer  months,  Arthur  Maitland  will  spend 
his  vacation  at  Carmel,  prepared  to  return  for 
the  opening  some  time  in  September. 


Henrik  Ibsen's  famous  "Rosmersholm"  will 
be  given  at  the  ^Maitland  the  week  commenc- 
ing Monday  night,  Mav  30th. 


FRENCH  ARE  SKEPTICAL. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 
"Irene"  will  start  on  the  second  week  at 
the  Curran  Theatre  tomorrow  night.  Miss 
Dale  Winter,  who  plays  the  title-role,  is 
ideally  cast  for  the  part,  being  young  and 
beautiful  like  the  original  Cinderella  that  the 
book  was  written  around.  The  rest  of  the 
cast  are  also  perfect  in  every  role.  Matinees 
are  being  given  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


The  Orpheum. 

Xext  week's  Orpheum  bill  brings  an  abun- 
dance of  headliners.  There  are  to  be  Rae 
Samuels,  Morton  and  Glass,  Maryon  Vadie 
and  Ota  Gygi,  Lew  Dockstader,  Irene  Frank- 
lin   and   Burton    Green,    and    Harry   Langdon. 

Rac  Samuels,  classic  "Blue  Streak  of 
Vaudeville" — mention  of  her  coming  is  suf- 
ficient to  start  an  exodus  in  the  direction  of 
the  Orpheum.  Her  songs  are  new  and  her 
wardrobe  is  up  to  date. 

A  satire  in  two  scenes,  entitled  "The  Spirit 
of  Seventy-- Sixth  Street."  is  to  be  Paul  Mor- 
ton and  Naomi  Glass*  offering.  Paul,  bright, 
breezy,  and  magnetic,  is  the  son  of  Sam  and 
Kitty  Morton  and  originally  was  of  the  Four 
Mortons.  Since  his  alliance  with  Naomi  Glass 
the  name  Morton  and  Glass  has  been  one  to 
conjure   with    professionally. 

Two  artists  who  were  successes  separately 
are  Maryon  Vadie  and  Ota  Gygi.  Miss  Vadie 
is  a  danseuse  supreme.  Ota  Gygi  is  a  vio- 
linist who  formerly  played  courtly  airs  for  the 
King  of  Spain. 

Lew  Dockstader,  once  America's  foremost 
comedian,  but  now  one  of  America's  fore- 
most character  actors,  will  bring  to  the  Or- 
pheum stage  characters  as  familiar  as  one's 
own  doorstep.  Mr.  Dockstader  delivers  a 
political  speech,  but  the  principal  plank  in 
his  platform  is  fun,  and  the  audiences  may 
prepare  to  laugh. 


Prohibition  in  America  is  the  subject  of 
considerable  raillery  abroad,  and  even  the 
medical  journals  are  being  hoaxed  with  false 
statistics  and  general  misinformation  or  are 
inventing  these  things  for  the  edification  of 
their  readers.  Under  the  heading  "A  Terres- 
trial Paradise"  Vie  Medicate  of  Paris  prints 
the  following : 

"We  all  know  that  the  virtuous  Ameri- 
cans, having  suppressed  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  in  their  country,  have  been  filling  our 
heads  with  the  wonderful  results  that  this 
radical  measure  has  accomplished.  No  more 
crime,  no  more  insanity- — prisons  and  asylums 
closing  their  doors — it  was  enough  to  make 
us  wish  that,  following  their  example,  the 
whole  world  might  be  made  'dry-.'  However, 
recent  statistics  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
dampen  our  ardor,  or  at  least  to  modify  it. 
If  the  reported  extraordinary  results  have 
actually  been  secured  by  our  good  friends  the 
Yankees  it  is  certainly  not  to  temperance  that 
the  honor  must  be  ascribed. 

"The  statistics  in  question  inform  us  that 
during  the  year  1920  the  people  of  the  United 
States  consumed,  in  spite  of  all  interdictions, 
approximately  200,000,000  liters  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  We  are  informed  that  about 
14,000  secret  distilleries  are  in  operation  in 
the  country-,  and  that  the  traffic  in  various 
forms  of  spirituous  beverages — whisky  at  the 
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head — is  increasing  day  by  day.  We  are  also 
able  to  gather  from  these  statistics  that  our 
country  has  not  the  monopoly  of  laws  hastily 
passed  without  sufficient  preliminary  investi- 
gation— laws  that  are  inapplicable  and  remain 
inapplicable.  There  is  some  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  stand  alone  in  the 
matter  of  hasty  legislation." 

The  Paris  editor  does  not  give  the  source 
of  his  information,  and  the  correspondent  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation suggests  that  it  is  the  same  that  pro- 
vided the  story  of  a  floating  island  built  off 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  "where  thirsty  Americans 
could   become   inebriated  in   all  privacy." 

The  correspondent  then  calls  attention  to 
three  French  laws,  the  suppression  of  the  sale 
of  absinthe.  limitation  of  the  number  of  liquor 
retailers,  and  a  third  to  suppress  drunkenness, 
and  says : 

"Owing  to  the  influence  of  these  three  laws 
the  number  of  alcoholics  admitted  annually  to 
the  Infirmerie  Speciale  has  diminished  more 
than  one-half." 

The  correspondent  cites  statistics  further 
to  show  that  during  the  war  the  number  of 
cases  of  insanity  of  alcoholic  origin  decreased 
75  per  cent,  in  Germany.  He  adds  that  in 
1906  in  Bavaria  23  per  cent,  of  the  insane 
were  alcoholics,  while  in  1917  only  3  per  cent, 
of  the  insane  owed  their  condition  to  alcohol. 
— New  York  Herald. 


Musicians  find  the  drum  an  unsatis facto ry 
instrument  for  lack'  of  harmonic  overtones. 
From  India  comes  the  description  of  a  drum, 
the  parchment  head  of  which  is  loaded  with 
an  adherent  composition  containing  finely  di- 
vided iron.  Such  composition  lies  in  a  cen- 
tral circle.  Around  the  edge  a  second  ring- 
shaped  membrane  is  secured  and  the  effect  of 
the  loading  is  to  produce  good  harmonic  over- 
tones. 


The  Mongolian  camels  are  particularly 
vicious  and  powerful.  Their  bite  generally 
induces  blood  poisoning  and  their  breath  is  so 
poisonous  that  it  is  said  no  camel  driver  lives 
long.  Particularly  vicious  males  are  marked 
with   a  piece  of  red  cloth  to   warn  strangers. 


There  are  some  astrologers  in  China,  but 
not  many,  as  astrology  is  a  very  perilous  pro- 
fession. When  one  of  the  so-called  prophets 
predicts  an  event  which  does  not  occur  he 
loses  his  head. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


There  was  a  time  when  bald-headed  men 
were  ashamed  of  their  infirmity,  although  the 
more  ingenious  among  them  would  sometimes 
attribute  it  to  the  pressure  from  below  of  an 
insurgent  intellect  alike  ambitious  and  aspir- 
ing. But  the  facts  were  usually  against 
them.  Their  best  friends  refused  to  admit 
an  intellectual  superiority  of  which  there  was 
no  better  evidence  than  a  polished  scalp. 

But  times  have  changed,  or  it  may  be  that 
the  bald-headed  men  have  decided  to  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity.  The  New  York  Tunes 
tells  us  of  a  recent  conclave  of  bald-headed 
men.  There  were  literally  hundreds  of  them 
around  the  festive  board,  nor  was  there  even 
a  murmur  of  dissent  when  the  chairman  by 
way  of  grace  reminded  them  that  the  hairs 
of  "their  heads  were  all  numbered.  It  did  not 
seem  such  a  great  feat  under  the  circum- 
stances. Almost  any  one  could  have  done  it. 
Before  the  proceedings  began  there  was  a 
careful  inspection  of  credentials,  that  is  to 
say  of  domes,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nature 
sometimes  relents  and  also  because  of  the  in- 
contestable truth  that  a  tendency  to  boast  of 
a  bald  head  has  been  found  compatible  with 
the  vigorous  and  sometimes  successful  use  of 
remedial  unguents.  It  was  found  necessary 
severely  to  censure  one  of  the  members  who 
had  painted   a   rabbit   on   his   head  and   called 


it  a  hare.  Levity,  said  the  chairman,  was  un- 
pardonable. Moreover,  there  was  a  state  law 
againsi  hares  and  ferrets.  There  was  a  strong 
suspicion  that  some  of  the  members  had  used 
safety  razors  in  order  to  qualify,  but  matters 
of  this  sort  had  to  be  left  to  individual  honor. 
None  the  less  one  of  the  officials  remarked 
that  "some  of  the  folks  here  tonight  have  es- 
caped by  a  hair's  breadth.  You  don't  respect 
a  man  for  the  bad  habits  he  has  but  the  bad 
habits  he  hasn't  and  hair  is  a  very  bad  habit. 
Everything  should  be  aboveboard  except  hair." 
Another  member  received  four  cheers,  one 
for  each  hair  on  his  head.  The  much-coveted 
prize  was  a  mosquito  net,  and  local  manu- 
facturers furnished  souvenirs  in  the  form  of 
moustache  brushes  and  egg-beaters  to  be  used 
in  the  preparation  of  hair  restorers.  It  was 
great   occasion. 
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Mr.  Charles  J.  Rosebault,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  and  Maga- 
zine, asks  if  the  game  of  bridge  can  be  con- 
sidered as  conducive  to  those  ethical  suavities 
that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  civilization  to 
promote.  Undeniably  it  trains  the  memory. 
It  gives  opportunity  for  psychological  study 
and  mental  discipline  and  self-restraint.  But 
how  about  the  higher  tnoral  qualities,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true  ?  Can  we  regard  bridge  as  an  aid  to 
piety  ? 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  partner- 
ships. Does  not  a  partnership  in  bridge  call 
for  greater  circumspection  than  marriage  it- 
self?    Says  Mr.  Rosebault: 

"Thanks  to  modern  liberal  opinion,  and 
the  dissimilarity  of  our  state  laws,  marriage 
is  a  condition  not  beyond  reasonably  facile 
remedy.  Suppose,  just  for  argument,  that  I 
was  bound  in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony  to 
the  person  who  sits  opposite  me  at  the  bridge- 
table,  and  who  has  twice  failed  to  heed  my 
echo,  besides  leading  from  the  ace  queen. 
Can  any  sane  individual  question  what  would 
happen?  Is  there  one  who  suspects  that  any- 
thing short  of  force  would  restrain  my  de- 
parture by  the  first  train  for  that  enlightened 
community  where  imperfect  wholes  are  di- 
vided with   celerity  and  dispatch? 

"But  partnerships  can  not  be  terminated 
at  will-  There  are  rules  and  regulations,  and 
it  is  considered  bad  manners  even  to  criti- 
cize your  partner — unless  it  happens  to  be 
your  wife — or  husband.  Yet,  how  are  these 
partnerships  formed?  By  selection,  after 
careful  inquiry?  Of  course  not.  One  is  not 
even  permitted  to  use  his  psychological  ex- 
perience, intuition,  preference,  prejudice,  or 
even  common  sense.  A  turn  of  the  cards  and 
you  are  bound  to  a  cross-eyed,  pinched-nosed, 
strident  female  whom  you  wouldn't  sit  along- 
side in  the  subway  if  it  was  the  only  vacant 
seat  in  the  train.  Or,  even  granting  that  she 
is  fair  to  look  upon,  with  one  of  those  soft 
thrilling  voices  that  inspire  the  average  male 
to  hunt  for  dragons  to  conquer.  Is  that  going 
to  atone  for  trumping  your  trick  or  inability 
to   comprehend  the  Rule  of  Eleven?     Murder 
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is    murder,    though    the    hand    that    holds    the 
knife  be  lily  white." 

The  whole  trouble  comes  from  cutting  in. 
There  are  men  whom  you  would  love  like  a 
brother  on  a  fishing  expedition  or  a  walking 
tour,  but  at  the  bridge-table  they  arouse  the 
most  acute  form  of  homicidal  mania.  The 
cutter-in  can  divide  families,  separate  mother 
and  daughter,  cause  husband  and  wife  to  turn 
from  one  another  in  anger,  inspire  twins  with 
mortal  hatred.  And  then  Mr.  Rosebault  tells 
us   about   Snooks : 

"I  happened  to  be  only  looking  on  the  last 
time  that  Snooks  appeared  in  the  card  room, 
so  I  was  able  to  observe  in  detail  the  effect 
upon  the  players.  Bellowes.  who  is  some- 
times annoying  because  he  will  insist  upon 
caroling  aloud  when  the  rest  of  us  want  to 
give  all  our  brains  to  the  problems  which  con- 
front us,  cut  short  a  discordant  phrase  and 
fell  into  unnatural  gravity.  Smythe  whose 
most  outstanding  characteristic  is  his  lack  of 
faith  in  partners  anyhow,  and  who  changes 
the  bid  whenever  possible,  so  that  he  may  play 
the  hand,  muttered  *0  Hell !'  audibly. 
Caruthers,  already  two  thousand  points  to  the 
bad,  frowned  gloomily  as  he  settled  more 
deeply  into  his  chair.  Only  the  Doctor  smiled 
and  said  a  pleasant  word  of  greeting,  but  then 
the  Doctor  is  notoriously  and  incurably  good 
natured. 

"At  one  time  and  another  I  have  listened 
to  good  and  saintly  men  discoursing  upon  the 
virtue  of  forbearance.  To  bear  with  one's 
fellow  when  the  latter  is  wilful  and  trying  is 
not  only  evidence  of  a  generous  heart  and  an 
indulgent  disposition,  but  indicates  also  the 
philosophic  mind  and  sage-like  brain,  ever 
prepared  to  admit  that  to  err  is  human.  Yet 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  kindliness  ig- 
nores  equity    and   descends   to    weakness. 

"Now,  I  felt  sorry  for  Snooks,  knowing 
what  a  lonely  soul  he  is  and  how  he  craves 
companionship,  and,  not  being  in  the  game 
myself,  I  was  unpartisan  in  my  judgment.  If 
anything,  I  was  inclined  to  be  his  champion. 
I  know  I  rooted  hard  for  him,  hoping  that 
luck  in  his  draw  of  the  cards  might  counter- 
poise his  unfortunate  manner  of  playing  them. 
I  held  my  thumbs  turned  in  and  exerted  all 
my  hypnotic,  mesmeric,  and  telepathic  powers 
to  make  him  overtake  his  partner's  queen  of 
hearts,  so  that  he  might  lead  the  jack  of 
spades  through  Bellowes'  queen  to  partner's 
ace,  king.  Of  course,  he  didn't.  It  was  fifty 
to   one  that  he  wouldn't! 

"Forbearance  !  Could  any  right-minded  hu- 
man being  mention  that  word  to  Smythe.  as 
he  sat  there  granite-faced  and  watched  a  won- 
derful chance  to  put  the  opponents  down 
some  four  hundred  wrecked  by  Snooks'  inex- 
plicable misinterpretation  of  every  signal?  Or 
to  poor  Caruthers  in  the  next  rubber,  that  un- 
fortunate being  now  mated  to  the  Incurable, 
when  Snooks  actually  made  an  original  decla- 
ration of  hearts  with  five  to  the  jack  eight, 
which  added  six  hundred  points  to  the  for- 
mer's losses?  All  very  well  to  talk  about  the 
Christian  duty  of  forgiveness,  but  has  any 
man  the  right  to  inveigle  another  into  a 
bridge  partnership  when  he  plays  like 
Snooks  ?  Isn't  it  a  species  of  confidence 
game — even  downright  robbery  ?  Yet  Snooks 
can  not  be  barred.  The  rule  which  says  he 
may  take  his  place  at  the  table,  disrupting 
a  game  made  up,  very  likely,  of  four  men 
perfectly  matched,  calls  for  no  certificate  of 
his  ability,  no  proof  that  he  has  passed  a 
reasonable  examination  or  even  knows  the 
comparative  values  of  the  cards.  It  might  be 
even  a  worse  player  than  Snooks — if  that  is 
possible  !" 

«»■-      

In  Rhodesia  are  located  King  Solomon's 
mines — the  veritable  diggings  from  which  that 
many-wived  monarch  got  his  great  stores  of 
gold.  That  the  novelist.  Rider  Haggard, 
should  have  located  the  mines  in  his  famous 
novel  of  that  name  just  about  where  they 
actually  were  was  purely  a  literary  accident, 
inasmuch  as  their  discovery  postdated  the 
publication  of  his  book.  Haggard  himsel  i 
said  that  he  put  the  mines  where  he  did  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  the  region  was 
unexplored  and  therefore  inviting  to  his  im- 
agination. "  The  abandoned  workings  for  gold 
are  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory. 
There  are,  perhaps,  a  thousand  miles  of  them, 
a  mile  or  two  here  and  a  few  miles  there,  in 
southern  Rhodesia — the  Land  of  Ophir  of  the 
Bible.  The  black  slaves  who  got  the  gold  for 
Solomon  extracted  it  from  quartz  rock,  their 
method  being  to  build  a  fire  against  the  face 
of  the  vein  and  when  it  was  well  heated  to 
throw  cold  water  upon  it.  By  this  means  the 
rock  was  cracked  and  disintegrated,  the  frag- 
ments were  ground  to  powder  between  rocks, 
as  the  Mexicans  grind  their  corn,  and  the 
powder  was  washed,  the  gold  thus  obtained 
being  converted  into  ingots  by  melting  and 
pouring  it  into  soapstone  molds. 


The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  presented 
a  tract  of  country  comprising  35,000  acres  to 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  This  tract  is  known 
as  the  Grand  Chenier  Wild  Life  Refuge  and 
was  purchased  in  order  to  preserve  the  wild 
life  of  the  country.  A  condition  of  the  gift 
requires  that  the  tract  shall  remain  as  a  per- 
petual wild-life  preserve. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Little  Toinmie  Brown  was  always  interested 
in  his  new  baby  sister.  One  day  he  stood 
peering  down  upcn  it,  whilst  nurse  was  sing- 
ing it  to  sleep.  "Nurse,"  he  whispered  at  last, 
"she's  nearly  unconscious,  isn't  she?"  "Yes," 
nodded  the  nurse,  and  continued  singing  the 
lullaby.  But  Tommie  whispered  in  alarm: 
"Then  don't  sing  any  more  or  you'll  kill  her." 


into  a  muddy  ditch.  Then  it  continued  on  its 
wild  career.  As  the  woe-begone  figure  crawled 
out  of  the  mire  he  saw  his  better  half  coming 
toward  him.  Plucking  up  a  little  courage,  he 
whimpered  ;  "M-M-Maria,  if  you  hit  me  like 
that  a-a-a-gain,  you'll  really  get  my  temper 
up,  so  I  warn  you." 


A  cinema  actor  was  suing  a  company  for 
an  immense  sum  for  breach  of  contract.  Upon 
being  asked  why  he  demanded  such  a  sum,  he 
replied:  "Because  I  am  the  greatest  actor  in 
the  world."  Later,  one  of  his  friends  took 
him  to  task  for  so  loudly  singing  his  own 
praises.  "I  know,"  replied  the  actor,  "it  must 
have  sounded  somewhat  conceited,  but  I  was 
under  oath,  so  what  could  I  do?" 


Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  the  popular  British 
ambassador,  was  talking  at  a  luncheon  about 
knighthood.  "Knighthood,"  he  said,  "is  quite 
a  complicated  subject.  Very  few  people  un- 
derstand the  various  types  of  knighthood, 
their  significance,  and  so  forth.  A  young  lady 
once  said  to  a  young  gentleman :  'What  are 
the  Knights  of  the  Bath  ?'  'Why,'  the  young 
gentleman  answered,  'why,  Saturday  nights,  of 
course.'  " 


Along  the  country  road  walked  a  man  and 
a  woman.  The  latter  was  bullying  the  meck 
little  fellow  who  trudged  in  front  of  her  with 
downcast  head.  Suddenly  the  woman  saw  a 
bull  racing  down  the  road  behind  them.  She 
took  refuge  in  the  hedge,  but  her  companion 
kept  on,  unconscious  of  aught  but  his  woes. 
The  bull  caught  him  up  and  sent  him  spinning 


A  dealer  in  stuffed  animals,  who  also  kept 
a  few  live  creatures  for  sale,  gave  his  shop 
boy,  who  was  permitted  to  sell  the  stuffed 
specimens,  orders  to  call  him  when  a  cus- 
tomer asked  for  any  of  the  live  animals.  One 
day  a  man  called  and  demanded  a  monkey. 
"One  of  these?"  asked  the  boy,  who  was  in 
charge.  He  pointed  to  the  stuffed  specimens. 
"No ;  I  want  a  live  monkey,"  answered  the 
customer.  The  boy  stepped  to  the  back  of  the 
shop.  "You're  wanted,  sir,"  he  called  to  his 
master. 


A  certain  worthy  couple  in  a  country  dis- 
trict had  a  boy  who  was  supposed  to  be  dumb, 
for  up  to  his  seventh  year  he  had  not  spoken. 
One  day  it  happened  that  he  and  his  father 
were  busy  in  the  hayfield.  It  was  very  hot, 
and  the  father  paused  for  a  drink  of  tea.  As 
he  was  very  slowly  imbibing  from  the  jar  the 
boy  said :  "Make  haste !"  In  astonishment 
the  man  lowered  the  jar  from  his  lips  and 
gazed  at  the  boy.  "Why,  lad,"  he  exclaimed, 
"you're  talkin' !  Why  didn't  ye  speak  afore?" 
"Nowt  for  to  say,"  replied  the  boy. 


Charles  A.  Windle,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Iconoclast,  said  on  his  return  from  Scotland: 
"Scotland  has  turned  down  prohibition,  al- 
though 'Pussyfoot'  Johnson  worked  hard  to 
slay  the  rum  demon  in  its  native  lair.  Once, 
while  'Pussyfoot'  was  making  a  speech  in 
Peebles  about  how  everybody  in  America  was 
in  love  with   prohibition  a  distiller  rose  from 
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your  instruction,  book 

It  says — 

Old  oil  should  be  drained  from  the  crankcase  at 
regular  intervals  and  replaced  with  fresh  oil. 

This  statement  is  made  because  engine  operation  causes 
road  dust,  carbon,  fine  metal  particles  and  other  impurities 
to  accumulate  in  the  crankcase  oil.  The  gritty  oil  circulates 
through  the  engine,  impairing  its  performance,  and  ulti- 
mately leads  to  rapid  depreciation  and  repairs. 

These  careful  instructions  from  the  manufacturer  are 
often  disregarded;  cleaning  the  crankcase  is  a  job  generally 
disliked. 

To  meet  this  need  Modern  Crankcase  Cleaning  Service 
has  been  established  by  first-class  garages  and  other 
dealers  co-operating  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
These  garages  and  dealers  use  Calol  Flushing  Oil, —  the 
scientific  agent  that  cleans  out  old  oil,  dirt,  grit  and  other 
impurities  and  does  not  impair  the  lubricating  efficiency 
of  fresh  oil  used.  The  cleaned  crankcase  is  refilled  with  the 
proper  grade  of  Zerolene. 

Look  for  the  garage  or  dealer  displaying  the  sign  shown 
below,  — it  means  " Better  operation  and  longer  engine 
life." 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

I  California) 


MODERN 

CRANKCASE 

CLEANING 

SERVICE 


We  use 
CA10L  FLUSHING  OIL 

ZEROLENE 


"for  better  operation  n 
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a  back  seat  and  said:  'We  Scotch  distillers 
can't  supply  the  American  demand  for  Scotch 
whisky  for  "medicinal  purposes."  How  do 
you  account  for  that,  sir?'  Before  'Pussyfoot' 
could  think  up  an  answer  I  rose  from  another 
back  seat  and  said:  'Our  demand  for  whisky 
for  medicinal  use  proves  how  sick  we  Ameri- 
cans are  of  prohibition.*" 


When  Jones'  rich  grandmother  passed  away, 
all  his  poverty-stricken  friends  rallied  about 
him  with  words  of  cheer  and  comfort ;  but 
Jones  remained  sad  and  dejected.  "She  left 
a  last  will  and  testament,  I  suppose?"  mur- 
mured Jenkins  carelessly.  "Oh,  yes."  said 
Jones,  "she  left  a  will  and  testament."  They 
hung  expectant  while  sobs  choked  back  his 
words.  "I,"  he  declared  at  last,  "am  to  have 
the  testament." 


Pianist  Rachmaninoff  told  in  his  New  York 
flat  the  other  day  a  story  about  his  boyhood. 
"When  I  was  a  very  little  fellow,"  he  said, 
"I  played  at  a  reception  at  a  Russian  count's, 
and,  for  an  urchin  of  seven,  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  swung  through  Beethoven's  'Kreutzer 
Sonata'  pretty  successfully.  'The  Kreutzer, 
you  know,  has  in  it  several  long  and  impres 
sive  rests.  Well,  during  one  of  these  rests  the 
count's  wife,  a  motherly  old  lady,  leaned  for- 
ward, patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said: 
'Play  us  something  you  know,  dear.*" 


Former  Secretary  Daniels  was  talking  to  a 
group  of  reporters  at  the  army  and  navy  air 
race  at  Mineola.  "It  is  hard,  boys,"  he  said, 
"to  keep  selfishness  out  of  politics  and  polit- 
ical questions.  You  find  the  selfish  point  of 
view  predominating  nearly  everywhere.  'Do 
you  think,'  one  Washington  lady  asked  an- 
other, 'that  we  ought  to  have  more  battle- 
ships?' 'I  certainly  do,'  the  second  lady  an- 
swered. 'I've  attended  all  the  recent  naval 
balls,  and  there  are  nothing  like  enough 
battleships  to  furnish  lieutenants  for  the  ladies 
who  want  to  dance.'  " 


■  A  farmer  hired  a  man  to  help  him  gather 
his  corn  last  season.  Now,  the  farmer  had 
a  reputation  for  being  an  efficient  worker,  but 
the  hired  man  was  not  daunted  by  it.  They 
started  out  side  by  side,  the  hired  man  being 
advised  by  the  farmer  to  keep  as  close  to  him 
as  he  could  with  the  row  he  was  gathering. 
But  lo  !  the  new  worker  after  a  few  minutes 
of  keeping  up  with  the  farmer  passed  him  and 
soon  was  several  feet  ahead.  Frantically  the 
farmer  pulled  the  ears  from  the  stalks,  but 
the  new  man  still  kept  gaining.  Then  all  at 
once  he  heard  the  farmer  shout.  "Stop  !"  he 
yelled.  "Stop,  if  you  want  to  work  for  me. 
I  never  yet  let  any  man  who  worked  for  me 
get  ahead  of  me."  And  because  he  wished  to 
hold  his  job  the  hired  man  "slowed  up." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Forevermore. 
I   kissed  my  love  a  last  good-by. 

For  ever  and  for  aye; 
The  world  stood  still,  and  in  the  sky 

The  stars  paused  on  their  way. 

And  when  at  length  she  closed  the  door 

My    heart    was   but    a   tomb; 
Our  parting  was  forevermore — 

Until    the  dawn   of  doom. 

And  as  I  stood  in  bitter  doubt 

I  turned  away,  and  then 
I  rang  the  bell  and  called  her  out, 

And  said  good-by  again.  — S.  R 


Th«  Lay  of  a  Lounge  Lizard. 
I  can  not  run  or  jump  or  fight, 
Didactic    verse    I    can    not    write, 
Nor  can  I  madrigals  indite — 
I  dance. 

I   can  not   sing,  nor  can  I  play, 
For  music    never  came  my   way. 
But  everywhere  I  hear  folks  say, 
I  dance. 

I  can't  orate  or  make   a  speech; 
Philosophy's  beyond   my    reach; 
There's  only  one  thing  I  can  teach — 
To    dance. 

It's  swell  to  be  a  great  athlete, 
With  crowds  of  girls  at  every  meet; 
But  women  all  adore  my  feet — 
I    dance. 
— Pennsylvania   Punch    Bozvt. 


Early  Speed. 
I  used  to  mourn  with  graybeard  loons 

The  glories  of  their  vanished  youths; 
And,    since   they'd    lived    so    many  moons, 

I  would  accept  their  tales  for  truth. 

Now  I've  some  vanished  youth,   and  so 
I've  ceased   to  mourn  with   them,  because 

If  one  is  what  he  is,  I  know 
He  never  was  the  man  he  was. 

— H.   S.   Stuckey   in    Judge. 


Moving,  Packing,  Storing 

— can  be  accomplished  with 
ease,  if  you  get  the  service  of 


Fire  Proof  Storage 

13th  and  Mission  San  Francisco 

Market  15 


"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Bilibles  over  the  tele- 
phone, "I  won't  be  home  until  late  tonight,  so 
don't  sit  up  for  me.  John  Jagsby  and  I  have 
an  important  matter  to  discuss."  "Very  well," 
said  Mrs.  Bibbles  in  a  tone  of  resignation, 
"but  when  you  begin  to  get  full  of  the  matter 
I  do  hope  you  won't  let  Mr.  Jagsby  persuade 
you  to  have  just  one  more  discussion." — Bir- 
mingham Agc-Hcrald. 


Redwood  Export  Company 

California  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Ties 


Cargoes  and  Parcels 

"To  off  shore  markets  only" 


260  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Phone  Sutter  2163 


UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

CROCKER  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  ud  WHOLESALERS 
—  op  — 
REDWOOD  LUMBERS 
RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SHINGLES 

—  AND  — 

SPLIT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices     at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood    Mills,    Humboldt    Bay,    Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Franciico,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    it 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First   Street,    corner   Minna, 

San   Francisco 
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I  TV/ALTERS  SURGICAL  CO.  § 

g      W      SURGEONS'   INSTRUMENTS 

=  Hospital    and    Sick    Room    Suppl-- 

p  Trusses  and  Abdominal  Support 

■    441  Sutter  St.— Entire  Building.    Telepv 
g         San  Francisco,  Cal.        Douglas  4017 
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.  PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of    San   Francisco   will   be   found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Ethel  Dimond  Sherwood, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Henry  Dimond,  and  Colonel 
Robert  Noble,  U.  S.  A.,  was  solemnized  last  Sat- 
urday at  the  Dimond  home  in  Saratoga.  Dean  J. 
WUmer  Gresham  officiated  at  the  services.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Sherwood  was  her  mother's  only  attend- 
ant. Colonel  and  Mrs.  Noble  have  gone  to  the 
Grand  Canon  on  their  wedding  trip  and  upon 
their  return  will  reside  in  the  latter's  house  in 
town. 

Mr?.  Arthur  Lord  entertained  at  luncheon  Mon- 
day in  honor  of  Mrs.  George  Marye. 

Mrs.  Russell  Selfridge  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  for  Mrs.  Anna 
Yoorhies   Bishop. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr  entertained  at 
luncheon  Sunday  in  San  Mateo,  complimenting 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Bowers  of  Washington.  Those  at  the 
affair  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R-  P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Marye,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Chase,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Toseph  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Mendell,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lord,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  Atherton  Rus- 
sell, Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Garceau,  Miss  Flora  Doyle,  Mr.  Frederick  Kohl, 
Mr.  Frank  Drum,  Commander  Lopez,  Admiral  Hal- 
stead,   and  Mr.  William  Ellicott. 

Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
in  San  Mateo  last  week,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Thomas  Breeze,  Mrs,  Norris  Davis,  Mrs.  Milton 
Pray,  Mrs.  Paul  Clagstone,  and  Mrs.  Spencer 
Euckbee. 

Miss  Mary  Bernice  Moore  gave  a  luncheon  Sat- 
urday at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club.  Among  her 
guests  were  Miss  Helen  Slater,  Miss  Aileen  Mc- 
Williams,  Miss  Josephine  Drown,  MJes  Ruth  Whit- 
ley,  Miss  Francesca  Deering,  Miss  Dorothy  Gebb- 
hardt,  Miss  Agnes  Weston,  Miss  Sophia  Brownell, 
Miss  Adelaide  Sutro,  Miss  Audrey  Willett,  Miss 
Catherine  Burke,  Miss  Carol  Klink,  and  Miss 
Eleanor    Morgan. 

A  charity  fete  for  the  benefit  of  the  San  Mateo 
Preventorium  was  held  Saturday  evening  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Christenson  in  Bur- 
lingame.  Among  those  taking  part  in  the  tab- 
leaux at  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Elkins  de  Guigne, 
Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Loomis,  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Kuhn,  Miss  Dolly  Kuhn,  Miss  Anne  Peters, 
Miss  Edna  Christenson,  and  Miss  Barbara 
Kimble. 

Miss  Lilian  Downey  entertained  at  tea  Thursday 
for  Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore,  Jr.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Henry  Nichols,  Mrs.  Leon  de  Fremery, 
Mrs.  Donald  McClure,  Mrs.  Stanley  Moore,  Mrs. 
Hugh  Goodfellow,  Mrs.  Grace  Lohman,  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace Alexander,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Isenberg,  Mrs.  Robert 
Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Philip  Clay,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Orrick, 
Mrs.  Harry  Seagrave,  Mrs.  J.  H.  P.  Dunn,  Mrs. 
H.  L.  E.  Meyer,  Mrs.  John  Valentine,  Mrs.  Stuart 
Rawlings,  Miss  Elsie  Marwedel,  Miss  Mona  Crel- 
lin.  Miss  Tibbie  Taylor,  Miss  Jane  Rawlings,  and 
Miss  Bessie  Palmer. 

Mrs.  Frank  Pixley  was  a  tea  hostess  at  the 
St.  Francis  last  Friday  afternoon,  those  with  her 
having  been    Mrs.   William   Glassford,    Mrs.    J.   A. 


EL   ENCANTO 

Hotel  and  Cottages 

Mission  Ridge,  Santa  Barbara 

Vegetables,  milk,  cream  and  eggs  from  our 
own  farm. 


R0CKW00D  INN 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

A  bungalow  hotel  situated  in  beautiful 
Mission    Canyon,    one  block   from    Old 
Mission.       Convenient    to    trolley    and 
beach.      For  summer   rates  address 
MRS.   FLORENCE   M.   WESTON 


MIDDLE    RIDGE 

On  the  Slope  of  Mt.  Tamalpais 

A    vacation    camp    and    coaching    school    for 
girls  in  intermediate  and  high  school  subjects. 
Outdoor    sports,    music,     dancing,     arts     and 
crafts.      Week-end    excursions. 
Directors: 
MISS    SARAH  M.  FISHER 
Box  661  Mill  Valley 

MISS    HARRIETT    BOWLES 

3.378  Washington  St.  San  Francisco 

Tel.  Fillmore   1029 


FOR  LEASE— Just  finished  plaster 
house ;  8  rooms;  marine  view ;  culti- 
vated garden.  Rent,  $225  per  month. 
Call  at  807  Francisco  Street,  between 
Hyde  and   Leavenworth. 


Williams,  Mrs.  William  Sesnon,  Mrs.  Leroy  Niel- 
son,  Mrs.  Harry  George,  Miss  Betty  George,  Miss 
Helen  Foster,  Miss  Katherine  Sesnon,  Miss  Bar- 
bara Sesnon,   and   Miss   Cornelia  Clampett. 

Mrs.  Rex  Sherer  gave  a  picnic  luncheon  in  San 
Rafael  last  week,  having  as  her  guests  Mrs.  Frank 
Winchester,  Mrs.  Wiiliam  Palmer  Horn,  Mrs. 
Aimer  Newhall,  Mrs.  Howard  Allen,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Ralph  Palmer,  Mrs.  George  Boyd,  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Crooks,  Miss  Gertrude  Byrnes,  Miss  Margaret 
Mee,  Miss  Alice  Carr,  Miss  Kathleen  Byrnes,  Miss 
Laura  Bates,  Miss  Mildred  Lanccl,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth  Bates,   and   Miss  Elsa   Korbel. 

A  group  of  young  girls  gave  a  dance  Thursday 
evening  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull.  The 
hostesses  were  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss  Jane 
Carrigan,  Miss  Newell  Bull,  Miss  Katherine  Bent- 
ley,  Miss  Barbara  Sesnon,  Miss  Helen  Brack,  Miss 
Margaret  Buckbee,   and  Miss  Katherine  Sesnon. 

Miss  Louise  Mahoney  gave  a  tea  Thursday  for 
Countess  Korzybski. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
in  Burlingame,  those  attending  the  affair  including 
Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  Frank  Anderson,  Mrs. 
Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mrs.  Russell 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mrs.  Butler  Breeden, 
and  Mrs.   Mountford  Wilson. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  gave  a  tea  Thursday  after- 
noon at  Tait's-at-the-Beach. 

A  concert  will  be  given  in  San  Rafael  next 
Tuesday  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  Presby- 
terian Orphanage.  Among  those  who  will  enter- 
tain parties  on  that  night  will  be  Mrs.  Ernest 
Chipman,  Mrs.  Arthur  Foster,  Mrs.  James  Arms- 
by,  Mrs.  William  Kent,  Mrs.  Reuben  Hale.  Mrs 
Edward  Schmieden,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Raas,  Mrs.  Milton 
Esberg,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Crooks,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Davis, 
and   Mrs.   Aimer  Newhall. 

Countess  Lewenhaupt  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner-  given  Thursday  evening  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes.  Others  at  the  dinner 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Danforth  Boardman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Humphreys,  Miss  Bessie 
Zane,  Dr.  Arthur  Brunan,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Cather- 
wood. 

Mrs.  Hewitt  Davenport  entertained  at  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  for  Mrs. 
Anna  Voorhies  Bishop.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mrs.  Germaine  Vincent,  Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl, 
Mrs.  Erie  Brownell,  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  Mrs.  Dan- 
forth Boardman,  and  Miss  Bessie  Palmer. 

Mrs.  Howard  Naffziger,  Mrs.  Denman  McNear. 
and  Mrs.  Leo  Korbel  gave  a  bridge-tea  Thursday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Joke  on  George  Ade. 

Fred  C.  Kelly  was  spending  a  week-end  at 
the  Illinois  home  of  George  Ade.  Mr.  Kelly 
is  a  fresh-air  fiend  as  well  as  a  humorist.  On 
the  first  night  he  retired  at  the  Ade  home  he 
flung  his  windows  wide,  as  usual,  even  though 
there  was  zero  temperature,  and  tied  the  cur- 
tains in  bowknots  besides,  so  as  not  to  miss 
any  of  the  elixir  that  was  coming  to  him. 

Way  in  the  night  it  began  to  snow,  and  it 
snowed  so  hard  that  it  blew  in  and  woke  Mr. 
Kelly  up.  Lying  there  in  his  warm,  warm 
bed,  he  saw  his  duty  plainly,  namely,  the  pro- 
tection of  another  man's  property ;  and  al- 
though he  hated  it  like  the  dickens,  he 
crawled  out  into  the  biting  cold  and  pro- 
ceeded to  undo  the  damage  he  had  done.  A 
good  deal  of  snow  had  made  its  unrestricted 
way  into  the  Ade  guest  chamber,  and  as  the 
week-end  visitor  gazed  ruefully  at  the  white 
drifts  and  the  limp,  bowknotted  curtains  he 
set  guiltily  to  work — nightshirt,  bare  feet, 
et   ah 

The  job  of  snow-scraping  proved  to  be  a 
fascinating  one,  however,  and  before  Kelly 
realized  what  he  was  doing  he  was  down  on 
the  floor  making  snowballs  and  dreaming  of 
the  good  old  days  in  the  Adirondacks,  where 
he  had  camped  and  enjoyed  the  winter  sports 
as  a  boy. 

In  the  midst  of  his  fun  he  suddenly  felt  a 
presence  in  the  room.  Turning,  he  saw 
George  Ade  standing  near  the  door,  looking  at 
him  fearfully. 

Having  made  his  living  at  being  a  humorist, 
Kelly  saw  the  joke  at  once  and,  wanting  to 
carry  it  on,  picked  up  a  snowball  and,  with- 
out a  word,  landed  it  spang  in  the  middle  of 
his  host.  There  was  a  moment  of  horrified 
silence.  Then,  as  Ade  turned  to  call  for  aid, 
Kelly  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  laugh. 

Bowing  low,   he   said: 

"Accept  my  humble  apology.  Sir  Knight, 
for  mussing  up  your  premises  like  this!" 

Ade  stared  for  a  brief  second  as  if  to  make 
quite  certain  and  then,  visibly  himself  again, 
crumpled  up  on  the  bed  and  laughed  till  he 
ached. 

"Oh,  luddy,  luddy,"  he  cried.  "Thought 
you  were  'nuts'  sure !  Soon's  I  saw  your  light 
go  on  I  ran  with  a  mustard  can,  only  to  find 
you  sitting  on  the  floor  in  your  nightshirt 
throwing  snowballs.  Funniest  thing  I  ever 
saw  !" 

And    off    he    went    again,    being   joined    by 
Kelly.     When  the  household  appeared  on  the 
scene  it  was  to  find  two  nightshirted  humor- 
ists writing  the   joke   of   the   season. 
«■•»  — 

As  a  result  of  many  years  of  study,  a  ma- 
chine has  been  developed  in  Lyon,  France,  to 
make  raised  embroidery  in  gold  and  silver. 
The  stitch  is  a  copy  of  an  ancient  form  of 
embroidery  and  gives  an  impression  of  hand- 
work.    The  machine  uses  the  metallic  thread. 


The  reason  why  Britain's  new  coinage 
quickly  assumes  a  greenish  yellow  tint  is 
through  constant  contact  with  bar  booze,  ac- 
cording to  officials  of  the  Royal  Mint. 


The  Haunted  House. 
He   said,    "I    will   live   here    no    more! 

No    more,   lest    I   hear  again 
These    small    footsteps    a-walking — 

Soft,    soft,    as    the    rain; 
The  big  house  is   filled   with  voices. 

Light    footsteps    fill    the    rooms— 
And  I  know  not  which  are   the  saddest, 

Still  dawns  or   the  haunted  glooms 
Of  the  dusk.      Like  sparrows  twittering 

The  voices   whisper   and    thrill 
'Mid  the  dusks  that  are   haunted   forever 

In  the  house  on  Heartbreak  Hill. 

"Alone  in  the  shades  .    .    .  with  remembrance! 

Shrill    whisperings    fill    the  house; 
And    the   wind,    like    a   thing   a-weary. 

Sleeps   'mid  the   cedar   boughs. 
Laughter  .    .    .  voices  .    .    .   footsteps   .    .    . 

They're  louder   far  to  me, 
These  sounds  that  are  stiller  than  silence. 

Than  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

"Ah!    1   will  go  and  call  them    .    .    . 

'Pet<-r!    .    .    .    John!    .    .    .    Are  you  there? 
Only    a    gossamer    laughter 

Drifts  down  the  darkened  stair    .    .    . 
Drifts  and   dies;   and   rustlings 

Of   scurrying   footsteps,  fill 
With  a  dark  and  dreadful    sadness 

The   house  on   Heartbreak  Hill. 

"I   follow   .    .    .    we  play  in  the  darkness, 

Peter   and    John    and    I, 
Hide-and-seek    ...    In   the   darkness 

Scurry  of  feet  goes  by; 
The  wind  of  their  flying  footsteps 

Stirs  in   my   hair,    and   shrill 
Their    ghostly   laughter  mocks    me 

In   the   house    on    Heartbreak   Hill. 

"Gone,  gone  .    .    .  and  calling  in  vain, 
'John!    .    .    .   Peter!'  I  come  once  more 

To  my  room;  and  a  pool  of  twilight 
Gathers  about  the  floor. 

"I    will  live  here  no   more,  I   swear    it! 

And  yet   .    .    .   when  the  dusk  falls  still, 
Will    the   voices,    the    footsteps,    lure   me 

To  the   house  on  Heartbreak  Hill?" 

— L.   M.   Priest   in   the  Poetry   Review. 


Reunion  in  War. 
The  windmill   in   his  smock   of  white 

Stared  from  his  little  crest, 
Like    a    slow   smoke    was    the   moonlight 

As  I  went  like  one  possessed. 

Where  the  glebe  path  makes  shorte-i    way; 

The    stammering    wicket    swung. 
I   passed   amid   the   crosses   gray 

Where    opiate    yew-boughs    hung. 

The  bleached  grass  shuddered  into  sighs. 
The    dogs    that    knew    this    moon 

Far  up  were  harrying  sheep,  the  cries 
Of   hunting   owls    went  on. 

And  I  among  the  dead  made  haste, 

And  over  flat  vault  stones 
Set  in  the  path   unheeding  paced. 

Nor  thought   of  those  chill  bones. 

Thus  to    my   sweetheart's   cottage    I, 

Who  long  had  been  away, 
Turned   as   the  traveler  turns  adry 

To    brooks    to    moist    his    clay. 

Her   cottage    stood  like  a  dream,   so  clear 

And  yet  so  dark;  and  now 
I  thought   to   find   my  more  than  dear 

And  if  she'd  kept  her  vow. 

Old  housedog  from    bis  barrel  came 

Without  a  voice,  and  knew 
And  licked  my  hand;  all  seemed  the  same 

To  the  moonlight  and  the  dew. 

By  the  white  damson  then  I  took 

The  tallest   osier   wand 
And    thrice   upon    her    casement    strook. 

And  she  so  fair,  so  fond, 

Looked  out,  and  saw  in   wild  delight 

And    tiptoed   down   to   me, 
And    cried    in    silent  joy    that    night 

Beside  the  bullace  tree. 

O   cruel  time   to   take   away, 

And  worse  to  bring  agen; 
Why    slept  not   I  in   Flanders  clay 

With   all   the  murdered   men? 

For  I  b.2d  changed,  or  she  had  changed, 
Though    true    loves    both    had    been, 

Even  while  we  kissed  we  stood  estranged 
With  the  ghosts  of  war  between. 

We   had   not  met   but    a  moment   ere 

War  baffled  joy,  and  cried, 
"Love's  but   a  madness,  a  burned   flare; 

The   shell's   a  madman's  bride." 


The  cottage  stood,  poor  stone  and   wood, 

Poorer    than    stone    stood    I; 
Then  from  her  kind  arms  moved  in  a  mood 

As  gray  as  the  cereclothed  sky. 

The   roosts    were   stirred,    each   little    bird 

Called  fearfully  out  for  day; 
The  church  clock  with  his  dead  voice  whirred 

As  if  he  bade  me  stay 

To  trace  with  roadman's  fingers  all 

The   letters   on   the   stones 
Where  thick  beneath  the  twitch  roots  crawl 

In  dead   men's  envied   bones. 

— Edmund  Blundcn  in   the  Nation. 


Michigan  women  attending  the  Housewives* 
Congress  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  are 
being  taught  simple  methods  of  testing  wool, 
cotton,  linen,  and  silk  with  common  kitchen 
chemicals. 


YOUR    VERY    GOOD     HEALTH 


THE  STANDARD  OF  DRINKS 


McAlester,  Oklahoma,  is  reported  to  have 
come  out  "even"  in  the  presidential  election. 
Cox  and  Harding  were  given  an  equal  number 
of  votes. 


The  Late  Dr.  Harry  M.  Sherman, 
Most  men  have  two  personalities.  Dr. 
Harry  Mitchell  Sherman,  who  died  on  May 
15th  at  his  residence,  2915  Jackson  Street, 
had  only  one,  and  that  one  was  magnetic  and 
lovable.  He  had  an  instinctive  hatred  of 
shams  and  pretenses  and  a  frankness  that  was 
two-edged,  the  sharper  edge  invariably  turned 
against  himself.  No  personal  disappointment, 
no  apathy  where  he  expected  loyalty,  no  self- 
ishness where  he  expected  generosity,  ever 
embittered  him.  Toleration  for  every  form 
«>f  human  weakness  was  the  keynote  of  his 
large  humane  spirit,  conjoined  with  an  un- 
quenchable sense  of  humor.  He  took  neither 
himself  nor  others  au  grand  sericux,  but  he 
could  easily  be  moved  to  swift  anger  by  any 
failure  in  principle  or  by  any  cruelty  to  chil- 
dren. His  patients  were  always  his  friends, 
and  he  had  for  them  an  endless  sympathy 
and  understanding.  Absolutely  disinterested, 
his  love  for  his  profession  and  for  humanity 
made  him  devote  his  whole  energy  to  the 
humblest  petitioner.  He  was  never  hardened 
by  his  long  acquaintance  with  suffering.  No 
tale  of  suffering  left  him  unconcerned. 

Dr.  Sherman  understood  the  art  of  living 
and  the  quiet  endurance  with  which  he  gave 
himself  is  evidenced  by  his  sudden  collapse. 
He  gave  himself  thus  to  his  duties,  his  family, 
and  his  friends  without  calculation  or  re- 
serve, and  he  died,  as  he  would  have  wished, 
in  harness,  leaving  in  our  memories  a  gaa 
that  will  not  soon  be  filled. 

■«»»- 

Dog  teams  will  be  furnished  men  employed 
by  the  Edison  Company  in  the  Sierras  of 
Southern  California  during  the  winter  months 
when  they  are  cut  off  from  the  outside  save 
by   wireless. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  t  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 

European  Plan 

W.  C.  JURGENS 

Manaaer 
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San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes ; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.      Address    MANAGER 

San  Yiidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booths  for  Ladies 


Dr.  Susan  Harris  Hamilton 

OSTEOPATH 
SPECIALIZING  IN  NERVOUS  DISEASES 

ST.    PAUL   BLDG.  '    291    GEARY    ST. 

Hours — 9  a.  m.  to  1:30  p.  m. 

Office   Tel.    Douglas   2343.      Res.    Tel.    Pros- 
pect   15. 
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ARE  YOU 


? 


PHONE 


Moving  I  "  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  -  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Marye,  Miss  Flora  Doyle, 
and  Miss  Helen  Marye  arrived  Friday  from  Wash- 
ington. They  will  spend  the  summer  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mrs.  Denman  McNear  and  Mrs.  Leo  Korbel 
bave  returned  to  Petaluma,  after  a  visit  of  several 
days  in  San  Francisco  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Naffziger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  and  Miss  Mary 
Emma  Flood  have  reopened  their  Menlo  Park  resi- 
dence) after  an  absence  of  several  months  abroad. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de  Long  of  New  York 
have  sailed  for  England,  where  they  will  pass  the 
summer. 

Miss  Jane  Seymour  KJink  of  New  York  is  visit- 
ing  Mr.    and    Mrs.    William    Klink. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Payne  and  Mr.  Arthur  Payne 
will  spend  the  summer  in  San  Mateo,  where  they 
have  taken  the  Norris  Davis  house.  The  Payne 
place  in  Menlo  Park  was  recently  sold  to  Mr. 
Leon    Douglass   of    San    Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shafter  Howard  will  pass  the 
summer  in  New  York  and  Newport. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Politzer,  who  left  Tuesday  for 
New  York,  will  sail  June  9th  for  Europe  to  spend 
the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  are  spending  some 
weeks  in  Constantinople,  having  concluded  a  tour 
of  Northern  Africa  and  Palestine. 

Count  and  Countess  Korzybski,  who  arrived  last 
week  from  New  York,  have  taken  Mrs.  Macon- 
dray  Moore's  apartment  on  Broadway  for  the 
summer  season. 

1    Dr.    and    Mrs.    Herbert    Momtt    are    spending    a 
fortnight  in    Coronado. 

Mrs.  Frank  Pixley  in  passing  several  days  in 
town.     She  is  at  the   St.  Francis. 

Mrs.  William  Porter  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco  from   a  trip  abroad. 

Mrs.  George  Cadwalader,  Mrs.  Allan  Taylor, 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  King,  Jr.,  have  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  Chico,  where  they  have  been  visit- 
ing  Mrs.    Orville   Pratt. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.     Rudolph    Spreckels    have    taken 


the  residence  of  the  late  Mrs.  William  Irwin  in 
Burlingame  for  the  summer.  Miss  Eleanor 
Spreckels,  who  has  been  attending  school  in  New 
York,  will  join  her  parents  next  month. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  Miss  Florence  Welch 
are    sojourning   in   the    Yosemite    Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott  are  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Henry    Scott    in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Walter  will  sail  in  the 
fall   for   Europe,  to   be  away  several   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Bentley  will  leave  the  first 
of  June  for  Ross,  where  they  have  taken  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Leslie  Comyn  for  the  season. 

Rev.  Edward  Morgan  sailed  last  week  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  will  remain  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris  have  opened 
their  country  place   at   Woodside   for   the  summer. 

Miss  Anne  Peters  spent  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
lingame with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith,  who 
have  opened  their  house  there  for  the  summer 
season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre  and  their  sons  will 
leave  next  week  for  their  county  place  at  Ather- 
ton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Weihe  have  returned  to 
Piednnnt  from  a  trip  to   Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Cooper  Bryce  of  New 
York  and  their  children  will  come  to  California 
next  month  to  pass  the  summer  in  Montecito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  have  left 
for  Ross  to  spend  the   summer. 

Miss  Pauline  Wheeler  and  Miss  Ola  Willett 
have  returned  from  Hollister,  where  they  have 
been  visiting  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hawkins. 

Mrs.  Correnah  De  Pue  Neville  left  Saturday 
for  the  De  Pue  ranch  in  Yolo  County,  where  she 
will  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Van  Eck  left  last  week 
for  Europe,  where  they  will  remain  until  the  late 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lansing  Tevis  have  taken  a 
house    in    Burlingame    for   the    summer. 

Dr.  Millicent  Cosgrave  returned  Sunday  from  a 
trip   to    New   York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Heller  have  returned  from  a 
trip  to   Byron   Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anderson  will  leave  in 
September   for  a  trip  to  the  Orient. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehrman  left  Saturday  for 
Portland   to   visit   their   son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe,  Jr.,  are  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  Menlo  Park  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Donohoe,    Sr. 

Mrs.  Warren  Matthews  will  arrive  within  a 
fortnight  from  New  York  to  spend  the  summer 
with  Mrs.   De  Pue. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot  left  Saturday  for  New 
York  en  route  to  Paris,  where  she  will  make  her 
home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Van  Wyck  have  concluded 
their  wedding  trip  and  are  established  in  their 
new  home  in  Portland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hamilton  and  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Howard  have  taken  a  house  in  Bur- 
lingame   for    the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Morse  left  Sunday  for 
a  visit  of  six  weeks   in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  are  spending 
the  summer  months  at  Woodside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Bocqueraz  have  taken  a 
house  at  Savoy  in  France,  where  they  will  remain 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  will  leave  in  the 
near   future  for  the   Feather  River  country. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Brunn  have  taken  a  house 
in  Menlo  Park  for  the  summer  and  wilt  move 
down  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas   F.    Ryan   in   Virginia. 

Mr.    Andrew    Carrigan,    Jr.,    has    returned    from 


ORIGINAL  RAYMOND  GRANITE— 

A  California  product  has  come  to  be  the  accepted  and  approved  material  for  Memorial 
structures  in  the  West.  Durable— "as  everlasting  as  the  eternal  hills"— dignified,  beautiful, 
mellowing  with  time,  capable  of  being  carved  and  wrought  into  the  richest  forms,  it  is  the 
material  for  Memorials,  or  any  structure  that  must  express  a  great  moral  principle. 

The  picture  above  depicts  a  modern  granite  Memorial-Columbarium   in  the  style 
of   the   ancient   Egyptians   and    furnishing,    besides  'security    and   permanence,    a 

resting  place  for  "only   the  ashes." 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Memorials  in  Granite. 
3  Potrero  Ave.,   San  Francisco  1350   Palmetto   St.,   Los  Angeles 


a  trip  to  Los  Angeles.  During  his  absence  Mrs. 
Carrigan  was  with  Mrs.  Barron  ar:d  Miss  Evelyn 
Barron  in   San   Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Foster  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  staying  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  are  spending 
the   summer   in    Paris. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  include 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Brown,    South  Pasadena. 

Registered  at  the  Whitcomb  are  Mr.  H.  S.  Wolf, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Jones,  Chi- 
cago; Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Knowles,  Sonora;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Brown,  Spokane;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  A.  Armstrong,  Sacramento;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Hughes,  Modesto;  Mr.  V.  E.  Macrassan, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Monahan,  Sydney,  Australia;  Dr.  S. 
T.  Hasbrouche,  San  Diego;  Mr.  J.  L.  Lessner, 
Fresno;  Dr.  O.  S.  Weber,  Mr.  P.  A.  Smith  and 
family,  Atascadero;  Mr.  Charles  Evans,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Hotel  St.  Francis  arrivals  include  Major  P.  E. 
Van  Nostrand,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  Snowden 
A.  Fahnestock,  New  York  City;  Mr.  D.  H.  Stein- 
metz,  Sonora;  Mr.  Roscoe  Arbuckle,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Foster,  Buffalo,  New 
York;  Mr.  Charles  Boldt,  Cincinnati;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  McElwee.  Chicago;  Mr.  B.  G, 
Hite,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  Pierce  E.  Murray, 
Seattle;  Mr.  Hal  H.  Smith,  Detroit;  Colonel  P. 
G.  L.  Bradley,  London;  Mr.  Joe  Crime,  Key 
West;  Mr.  Whiting  Williams,  Cleveland;  Mr. 
Gustave  J.  Weil,  Buffalo;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Cary,  Portland;  Mr.  Oliver  L.  Etnier,  Chicago; 
Mr.    Carl    Steam,    Seattle. 


Strangers  wandering  about  the  shores  of 
Pine  Island  Lake,  in  New  Hampshire,  are 
likely  to  receive  something  of  a  shock  upon 
encountering  suddenly  in  the  woods  the  ap- 
parition of  a  huge  bottle,  competing  with  the 
trees  themselves  in  height.  The  giant  flask, 
thirty-five  feet  in  height  and  ten  feet  in  diam- 
eter, is  made  of  wood,  and  forms  the  main 
part  of  a  summer  house.  Inside  it  is  three 
stories  high,  containing  a  circular  dining-room 
on  the  first  floor  and  sleeping  chambers  of 
similar  form  on  the  second  and  third,  with  a 
stairlike  ladder  connecting  them.  Doors  and 
windows  have  been  cut  in  the  curved  sides, 
and  an  addition  of  bungalow  shape  has  been 
built  at  one  side, .  to  afford  a  conventional 
kitchen  and  living-room.  Despite  its  odd 
shaped  the  queer  summer  camp  is  well  fur- 
nished and  provided  with  such  conveniences 
as  electric  light  and  telephone  service.  The 
bottle  was  formerly  an  amusement-park  ad- 
vertising sign. 


Japan  is  preparing  to  build  a  pyramid  for 
the  first  emperor,  Jimmu  Tenno,  somewhere 
in  the  suburbs  of  Tokyo,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  committee  of  prominent  men  will  collect  a 
stone  from  every  subject  of  the  empire.  It  is 
the  intention  to  make  this  the  highest  struc- 
ture in  the  Far  East. 


Limited  mail  service  from  the  United 
States  to  Russia  has  been  resumed,  after  a 
lapse  of  four  years. 


A  Revolution  in  Tractor  Construction. 

With  the  entering  of  the  Nelson  four-wheel- 
drive  tractor  on  the  market  a  new  era  has 
opened.  The  Nelson  is  a  revolution  in  tractor 
construction  and  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the 
Nelson  tractor  stands  in  a  class  by  itself.  It 
is  built  on  entirely  new  mechanical  lines,  de- 
signed to  give  universal,  all-year-round 
service.  It  is  dependable,  easy  and  eco- 
nomical to  operate,  and  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  100  per  cent,  efficiency  ever  at- 
tained in  a  tractor.  The  unusual  mechanical 
construction  of  the  Nelson  tractor  fits  it  to 
work  on  bottom  land  or  on  steep,  rocky  hill- 
side surfaces  and  to  give  the  same  steady 
efficient  service  in  winter  and  summer. 

,  The  Nelson  tractor  has  been  thoroughly 
tested.  It  has  worked  in  the  swamps  of  the 
South,  on  the  rocky  hills  and  mountains  of 
New  England,  and  on  the  hot,  sandy  plains 
of  Arizona.  The  Nelson  tractor  has  been 
found  ideal,  not  only  for  heavy  agricultural 
work  and  larire  roadbuilding,  but  also  for 
lumbering  and  general  commercial  uses.  The 
Nelson  Manufacturing  Corporation  is  arrang- 
ing to  build  a  large  manufacturing  plant  in 
which  to  construct,  in  addition  to  complete 
tractors,  the  units  for  assembly  at  the  assem- 
bly plants.  Inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  financing  of  this  manufacturing  plant  will 
come  through  the  assembly  plants,  only  a 
small  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation 
will  be   left   for  public   subscription. 

With  a  man  like  Mr.  A.  H.  Nelson,  who 
has  long  since  made  a  name  for  himself  as 
a  successful  organizer,  at  the  head  of  this 
enterprise,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  corpora- 
tion is  assured  of  success,  and  the  large 
amount  of  business  already  on  hand  further 
accentuates  this. 

With  the  tractor  industry  in  its  infancy, 
its  markets  as.  yet  almost  wholly  undeveloped, 
and  with  a  product  of  such  wide  usefulness, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  stock  of  the  Nelson 
Manufacturing  Corporation  has  possibilities  of 
great  and  increasing  value,  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  realization  from  investment  in 
products  not  having  these  almost  unlimited 
fields  of  activity.  Subscriptions  for  shares  in 
the  corporation  accepted  by  Lawson  &  Gould, 
Inc.,  Eoston  and  Worcester.  See  advertise 
ment. 


"My  dear,  I'm  so  busy  these 
days!  My  Bister  is  to  be  mar- 
ried next  month,  you  know—*' 

"Oh,  a  June  wedding  !" 

"Yes,  and  so  many  of  the 
girls  are  giving  her  teas  and 
showers  and  all.  On  Friday, 
Betty  Ham  mo  n  is  giving  a  tea 
for  her  up  in  the  Sun  Lounge. 
Won't  it  be  fun?" 

"It  certainly  will!  And  Bob 
tells  me  that  you  are  coming 
up  on  Saturday  evening  with 
him  to  dance." 

"Oh,  yes.  I  was  so  pleased 
when  he  suggested  the  Sun 
Lounge!  I  always  have  time 
to  come  hare  and  dance. 
Don't  you  think,  Peggy,  really, 
that  the  affairs  up  in  this  Sun 
Lounge  are  delightful?" 


Moonlight  Dance 

Saturday,  May  21st 

Delicious  supper  specialties 

served  during  dansants. 


AT  CIVIC  CENTER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

J.  ft  van  Home,  Mor. 


Loring  Club. 

The  Loring  Club  announces  the  fourth  con- 
cert of  its  forty-fourth  season  for  the  evening 
of  Tuesday,  May  24th,  at  Scottish  Rite  Audi- 
torium, with  an  attractive  programme  of  com- 
positions for  men's  voices. 

Among  the  more  important  numbers  are 
two  scenes  from  Max  Bruch's  "Frithjof 
Saga,"  in  which  four  members  of  the  club 
will  sing  the  solo  parts,  the  leading  part  of 
Frithjof  being  assigned  to  W.  J.  Molitor. 
This  setting  of  the  "Frithjof  Saga"  (from 
Norse  legends  of  the  thirteenth  century)  is 
one  of  Bruch's  notably  beautiful  compositions 
for  men's  voices,  and  this  occasion  it  will 
have  the  accompaniment  of  strings  and  piano. 

Among  the  other  compositions  for  men's 
voices  with  strings  and  piano  included  in  this 
programme  are  the  Spanish  serenade,  "Open 
Thy  Heart,"  by  Bizet  (the  composer  of  "Car- 
men") ;  Frederick  Co  wen's  "Border  Ballad," 
arranged  for  men's  voices  by  Wallace  A. 
Sabin ;  Arthur  Sullivan's  "The  Beleaguered"; 
Lachner's  "Evening  Peace,"  for  bass  solo  and 
chorus  of  men's  voices,  and  Engelberg's  "On 
Upper  Langbathsca,"  which,  in  addition  to 
the  chorus,  requires  four  solo  voices. 

One  of  the  unaccompanied  numbers  will  be 
John  Hyatt  Brewer's  "Stars  of  the  Summer 
Night,"  which  on  this  occasion  will  be  sung 
for  the   first   time   in   San   Francisco. 

Frederick  Maurcr  will  be  the  pianist  and 
William  F.  Laraia  the  principal  violin.  The 
conceit  will  be  directed  by  Wallace  A.  Sabin. 


Chicago  police  will  use  wireless  telephones 
in  their  war  on  crime.  A  wireless  is  being 
installed  on  the  roof  of  the  city  hall  for  con- 
stant communication  with  fireboats,  rifle 
squads,  fire  engine  houses,  patrol  wagons,  and 
police  stations.  Officials  hope  ultimately  to 
have  every  policeman  equipped  with  receiving 
apparatus  weighing  but  a  few  ounces. 


DR.  PERCY  SEWELL 
DENTIST 

BUTLER  BLDG.,    ROOM   415 
Phone  Douglas  2338  Geary  &  Stockton  Sts. 


NOTICE 

The    office    of    LOUIS    T.    SAMUELS    has 
inaugurated  a  department   for  the 

COLLECTION  OF  RENTS. 

The  handling  of  properties  will  be  under  the 
management    of    Miss    R.    McVeigh,    who    has 
been  for  many  years  head  of  a  similar  depart- 
ment  with   Ferguson-Brcuncr   Co.    THIS    T  '" 
DOES    NOT  ACCEPT  ANY  COMMISSI 
FROM    ANY  ONE   DOING    REPAIR 
ON   CLIENT'S   PROPERTY. 

Sutter  3717 
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State  of  California 

Highway  5Vi%  Gold  Bonds 

Maturity    1926  -  1927 
Price  98.89     98.70 

YIELD 

5V2% 

WILLIAM  R.  STAATS 
COMPANY 

477  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telephone   Keakny  301 


KING 
COAL 

High  in  Heat  Units 
Low  in  Ash 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


KING  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office 
EXCHANGE  BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Wholesale    Only 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"People  who  do  the  least  work  attract  the 
most  attention."  "True.  The  man  who  rocks 
the  boat,  is  always  the  one  who  is  too  lazy  to 
help  row  it." — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

"The  baker's  boy  was  very  fresh.  If  a  cake 
was.  10  cents  he'd  say  $10.  The  baker  had 
to  stop  him."  "Why?"  "Some  people  started 
to  pay  it." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Jack  Muggins — Polly  Beachblow  looks  sweet 
enough  to  eat.  Kitty  Klaws — Then  she  comes 
within  the  misbranding  law  and  should  be 
labeled   "Artificially  Colored." — Houston  Post. 

"Why  did  you  let  that  new  salesman  go  ?" 
"He  was  incompetent."  "Yes?"  "Why,  that 
fellow  couldn't  sell  a  motor-car  to  a  man  who 
had  just  struck  oil." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

Gray — Do  you  suppose  the  pie  hunters  will 
go  to  work  after  the  appointments  are  finally 
made  ?  Green — Yes,  all  except  those  who 
get  appointments.— A.'  noxvil/e  Journal  and 
Tribune. 

"Who  is  the  mysterious  stranger  who  has 
upset  Punkville?"  "The  boys  think  he's  a 
baseball  scout,  while  the  girls  hope  he's  round- 
ing up  beauties  for  a  moving-picture  concern." 
— Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"Well,  my  dear?"  "The  cook  has  issued  an 
ultimatum."  "What  about?"  "She  says  every 
time  she  has  an  afternoon  off  our  car  is  in  the 
repair  shop  and  it's  beginning  to  look  to  her 
like  a  put-up  job." — Birmingham   Age-Herald. 

"How  much  shall  I  put  in  the  contribution 
box?"  Hobbs  whispered  to  his  wife.  "Wait 
and  see,"  she  responded.  "If  that  odious 
Mrs.  Jennings  is  looking,  put  in  a  dollar  bill : 
if  she  isn't  50  cents  will  do." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"You  seem  to  be  going  on  the  theory  that 
the  audience  doesn't  know  anything,"  pro- 
tested the  confidential  friend.  "This  au- 
dience," replied  Senator  Sorghum,  "isn't  sup- 
posed to  do  the  knowing.  It  is  supposed  to 
do  the  yessing." — Washington  Star. 

Bacon — I  sent  a  dollar  to  the  fellow  who  ad- 
vertised to  tell  how  to  take  out  wrinkles  in 
the  face.  Egbert — And  did  he  tell  you  ?  Bacon 
— He  did.  He  said  to  walk  out  in  the  open 
air  at  least  once  a  day,  and  the  wrinkles 
would  go  out  with  me. — Ycnkers  Statesman. 

"I'm  sorry  there  is  not  more  closet  accom- 
modation in  your  room,  Norah,"  explained 
the    lady    in    the    suburbs    to    the    new    cook. 


CROCKER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 
LARGEST  IN  THE  WEST 


CROCKER  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


"Don't  worrj,  mum.  I  never  stays  long 
enough  in  one  place  to  unpack  me  trunks." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Teacher  (playing  a  record)—  Johnny,  what 
is  it  called  when  four  people  are  singing  ? 
Johnny — A  quartet.  Teacher — What  is  it 
called  when  two  people  are  singing,  William  ? 
William  (after  a  moment's  hesitation) — A 
pintet. — Science  and  Inventions. 

Mrs.  Bacon — Who  was  that  man  who  just 
called  ?  Mr.  Bacon — Oh,  he  wanted  to  sell 
me  a  preparation  to  make  my  hair  grow.  Mrs. 
Bacon — But  doesn't  he  know  enough  to  take 
his  hat  off  when  he's  talking  to  a  gentleman  ? 
Mr.  Bacon — He  knew  enough  not  to,  my  dear. 


as    a    billiard    ball. — 


The    fellow's    as    bald 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Mrs.   Crimsonbeak — These    raisins    I    put    in 
this   cake    taste  like   yeast.      Mr.   Crimsonbeak 
— Yes,  dear.     You  see  they  are  the  ones  I 
been     using     in     my     home     brew. — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

"Didn't  your  boy  graduate  from  college  last 
year  ?"      "Yes,    and    he    tells    me    he    is    still 

'looking   about   him. What   kind   of   bu: 

ness  do  you  think  he  will  enter?"  "I  don't 
know,  but  if  all  the  young  women  he  haul: 
around  in  his  motor-car  paid  him  taxicah 
rates  he  would  soon  be  a  millionaire." — Bir- 
mingham  Age-Herald, 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
McCoppin  and   Market 
Lombard  and  Van  Ness 
Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  &  Ocean   Ave. 
Pine  and   Van   Ness 
25th  and  Valencia 
Mission  and  Otis 
Golden  Gate  and  Divisadero 
Scott  and  Fell 
4th  Ave.  and  Geary 
3d  and  Brannan 

Columbus  Ave.   and   Grovcr    Place 
Post  and  Mason 
Fifth  Ave.  and   California 
Mission  and  Spear 
Post  and  Larkin 
Miwion  and   School   St.    (Colma) 


OAKLAND 
Broadway  and  Water 
21st  and  Broadway 
25  th  and  Telegraph 
35th   and    Foothill    Boulevard 
14th  and  Harrison 
620  Lakeshore  Avenue 
25th  and  Broadway 
12th  and  Webster 
East  19th  St.  and  Park  Boulevard 
30th   and    San  Pablo 
East  14th  St.  and  24th  Avenue 
College  Avenue  and  Broadway 

ALAMEDA 

Encinal  and   Central  Avenue 

BERKELEY 

Shattuck  and   Haste 


SAN    RAFAEL 

4th  St.  and  Petaluma  Avenue 

BURLINGAME 

Park    Road    and    Peninsula    Avenue 

(State  Highway) 

SAN  MATEO 

3d    St.   and   State  Highway 

HAYWARD 

A    and    Boulevard 

LOS  GATOS 
Santa  Cruz  and  Elm  Sts. 

NAPA 
3d  St.  at  Bridge 

SUNNYVALE 
San   Jose  and   Mt.   View-Saratogo    Rd. 


vicinity  ot  San  Francisco, 
Greases: 

SAN  JOSE 
The  Alameda  and  Stockton  Ave. 
11th  St.  and  Santa  Clara  Ave. 
Alameda  and    Wilson    Ave. 
1st  and   Margaret.. Sts. 
S.  Market  &  W.  San  Salvador  Sts. 
Market  and  San   Carlos  Sts. 
5th   and    Santa    Clara 

FRESNO 
Broadway  and  Kern  Sts. 
Broadway  and  Stanislaus  Sts. 
A  and  Fresno  Sts. 
Broadway  St.  and  Ventura  Ave. 
Divisadero  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SACRAMENTO 
12th  and  I  Sts.        13th  and  L  Sts. 
2d  and  L  Sts.  16th  and  K  Sts. 

10th  and  O  Sts.      30th  and  P  Sts. 
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Mooneyism. 

All  discussions  as  to  the  guilt  of  Mooney  are  a  farce. 
We  may  as  well  rub  the  dust  from  our  eyes  and  face 
the  facts.  Otherwise  there  will  be  some  other  facts 
that  we  can  not  help  but  face. 

The  fallacy  lies  in  the  assumption  that  there  is  a 
party  of  intelligent  people  who  believe  Mooney  to  be 
innocent  and  who  are  resolved  to  secure  his  liberation 
as  an  act  of  justice.  There  is  no  such  party  and  there 
are  no  such  intelligent  people.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  evidence  and  who  believe  Mooney  to  be  inno- 
cent are  very  few  in  number  and  very  feeble  in  mind. 
They  may  be  left  to  the  alienist  and  to  those  interested 
in  mental  incapacities. 

Those  who  are  agitating  for  the  release  of  Mooney 
are  not  doing  so  because  they  believe  him  to  be  inno- 
cent, but  because  they  know  him  to  be  guilty  and  be- 
cause they  wish  to  secure  the  domination  of  the  crimi- 
nal class  to  which  Mooney  belongs  and  which  is  more 
ordinarily  called  the  Bolshevist  class.  They  are  the 
same  people  who  are  now  making  a  hero,  a  sort  of 
shoddy  William  Tell,  of  McNamara,  who  confessed  to 
the  dynamite  outrage  in  Los  Angeles  and  who  has  just 
been  released  from  prison.  They  do  not  believe  that 
McNamara  was  innocent,  although  once  they  pretended 
.to  believe  it,  just  as  now  they  pretend  that  Mooney  is 
innocent.  They  knew  at  the  time  that  McNamara  was 
guilty  and  they  loved  him  for  it.  They  know  that 
Mooney  was  guilty  and  they  love  him  for  it.  They 
would  not  have  had  the  slightest  interest  either  in  Mc- 
Namara or  in  Mooney  if  they  had  believed  them  to  be 


innocent.     They  have  no  use  for  innocent  men.     Inno- 
cent men  are  of  no  value  to  Bolshevism. 

The  present  plea  for  Mooney  is  not  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously— as  a  plea.  It  is  simply  a  new  trick  to  liberate 
a  Bolshevist,  to  secure  the  aid  of  an  expert.  If  there 
is  actually  a  new  witness  whose  evidence  is  material 
why  have  we  heard  nothing  of  this  new  witness  until 
now?  What  sort  of  a  creature  must  he  be  to  allow  an 
innocent  man  to  remain  for  years  in  prison  for  lack  of 
the  necessary  testimony  ?  It  requires-  an  extraordinary 
impudence  to  ask  that  such  a  witness  be  accepted,  but 
then  the  supply  of  impudence  has  never  yet  shown  signs 
of  exhaustion.  We  all  know  the  ease  with  which  wit- 
nesses can  be  found  to  testify  to  anything  under  the 
sun. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  new  attempt  to  liberate 
Mooney  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  a  very  large  and 
a  very  sinister  campaign.  Will  the  reputable  elements 
of  the  city  arouse  themselves  in  time,  will  they  have  the 
wit  to  put  two  and  two  together  and  to  discover  that 
they  make  four?  Or  will  they,  as  usual,  await  a  catas- 
trophe? 

The  danger  is  not  only  from  the  Red  criminal  ele- 
ment, real  and  emergent  as  that  danger  is.  It  comes 
also  from  the  apathy  with  which  we  tolerate  official 
wrongdoing,  blankly  unaware  that  this  same  wrong- 
doing is  one  of  the  tributaries  that  go  to  swell  the  Red 
stream  that  is  now  threatening  to  burst  its  banks.  We 
tolerate,  palliate,  and  excuse,  frittering  away  our  time 
and  energies  over  the  things  that  do  not  matter,  tin- 
ware of  the  gathering  of  malign  forces  that  find  their 
best  material  in  official  misconduct,  in  official  willing- 
ness to  do  anything,  however  disgraceful,  for  votes. 
There  is  still  time  for  that  most  irresistible  of  all  forces, 
public  opinion,'  to  assert  itself.  But  the.  time  is  not 
long.  . 

Awards  and  Repudiations. 

The  principle  of  "heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose"  is  not 
one  that  can  be  allowed  to  control  the  disputes  'now 
raging  in  the  industrial  world.  Mr.  McCarthy  of  the 
Building  Trades  Council  seems  to  think  that  he  may  in- 
voke it  with  success  in  his  attempt  to  repudiate  the 
award  of  the  board  of  arbitration  that  he  definitely 
pledged  himself  to  accept. 

The  facts  are  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  They 
are  so  clear  that  it  matters  hardly  at  all  whether  we 
seek  for  them  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Gompertz  of 
the  Builders'  Exchange  or  in  the  statements  of  Mr. 
McCarthy  himself.  The  board  of  arbitration  was  ac- 
cepted without  qualification  or  reservation  or  restric- 
tion by  both  parties.  In  order  that  it  should  be  raised 
entirely  above  the  atmosphere  of  partisanship  it  was 
made  to  include  the  name  of  Archbishop  Hanna,  whose 
service  was  practical  and  thorough.  The  other  two 
members  of  the  board  were  a  lawyer  and  an  engineer. 
After  an  exhaustive  inquiry  the  award  was  made  and 
it  included  certain  reductions  of  pay  as  essential  to  a 
continuation  of  building  operations.  Mr.  McCarthy 
now  refuses  to  accept  that  award.  Stripped  of  its 
patent  puerilities  and  evasions,  his  statement  is  to  the 
effect  that  he  rejects  the  award  because  it  is  against 
the  men.  He  says  that  the  award  is  "unfair,"  and  we 
know  precisely  what  that  word  means  in  such  a  con- 
nection. It  means  anything  whatsoever  that  the  unions 
do  not  happen  to  like.  It  is  "unfair"  to  employ  non- 
union labor,  and  it  is  "unfair"  to  arrest  a  murderer. 
It  is  "unfair"  to  allow  a  United  States  band  to  enter  the 
Auditorium  and  it  is  "unfair"  to  allow  charitable  ladies 
to  serve  refreshments  under  the  auspices  of  the  city. 
We  have  learned  that  the  most  elementary  of  human 
rights  are  "unfair"  if  they  happen  to  conflict  in  any 
way  whatsoever  with  the  supposed  interests  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  labor.  Mr.  McCarthy  knew  the  precise 
scope  of  the  board  of  arbitration.  He  assented  to  it. 
He  assented  to  the  composition  of  the  board.  He  as- 
sented to  every  detail   of  its  procedure.     He  pledged 


himself  to  abide  by  its  award,  whatever  that  award 
might  be.  He  now  violates  his  own  pledge.  He  re- 
jects the  award.  No  doubt  lie  believed  that  it  would 
be  in  his  favor.  He  has  been  taught  to  believe  that 
all  awards  under  all  circumstances  must  be  in  his  favor, 
that  all  judgments  are  necessarily  pre-determined  in 
his  favor.  We  ourselves  are  much  to  blame  for  his 
misconceptions,  but  they  can  not  be  allowed  to  prevail. 
He  appealed  unto  C«esar,  and  he  must  accept  the  judg- 
ment of  Ca?sar. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  attitude  is  one  of  malignity,  but  it  is 
also  one  of  stupidity.  He  was  always  a  stupid  man,  but 
he  has  never  shown  himself  to  be  quite  so  stupid  as 
now.  Wise  men  consider  the  future,  and  the  influence 
upon  the  future  of  their  present  deeds.  They  control 
even  their  misconduct  by  a  consideration  of  its  results. 
Does  Mr.  McCarthy  wish  to  establish  the  principle  that 
there  can  be  no  negotiations  with  labor  unions,  that 
their  fingers  are  always  crossed  in  a  bargain,  that  all 
their  dice  are  loaded  and  all  their  cards  marked  ?  Does 
he  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  all  their  pledges  will 
be  repudiated  if  it  seem  expedient  to  do  so,  that  their 
promises  have  no  value,  that  the  ordinary  rules  of 
honor  do  not  apply  to  them?  Do  the  members  of  his 
unions  accept  those  standards,  do  they  realize  that  he 
is  placing  them  in  the  position  of  moral  pariahs  whose 
word  has  no  value,  who  must  be  treated  as  one  treats 
those  who  have  no  sense  of  honor,  who  are  responsive 
only  to  force?  We  do  not  believe  that  the  rank  and 
rile  of  the  unions  will  accept  that  disgraceful  status, 
that  they  will  knowingly  surrender  the  respect  that  is 
given  to  decency  and  honorable  action,  that  they  will 
place  themselves  as  outside  of  the  law  that  governs, 
and  that  must  govern,  every  community  that  would 
avoid  anarchy.  They  themselves  are  parts  of  the  com- 
munity. Let  them  ask  themselves  what  they  would  do, 
what  they  would  think,  if  the  positions  were  reversed 
and  they  were  to  find  themselves  confronted  with  a 
powerful  organization  that  first  pledged  itself  to  accept 
the  award  of  a  board  of  arbitration  and  then  repudiated 
that  award  on  the  naked  plea  that  they  had  lost  their 
suit.  Let  them  further  suppose,  as  parts  of  the  com- 
munity, that  this  repudiation  meant  a  paralysis  of  the 
building  trade  and  an  accentuation  of  the  miseries  of 
the  house  shortage.  What  would  they  do?  What 
would  they  think?  The  questions  need  not  be  asked. 
Already  we  know  the  answer.  They  would  say  that  the 
community  must  protect  itself,  that  the  issue  must  be 
settled  once  and  for  all,  that  the  successful  rejection 
of  an  arbitration  award,  like  successful  defiance  of  a 
national  law.  meant  the  end  of  civilization,  the  coming 
of  anarchy  and  of  all  that  anarchy  implies.  Once  more 
we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  there  can  be  any  organ- 
ization of  average  men,  and  therefore  of  honorable 
men,  who  will  allow  themselves  to  be  led  into  such  a 
position  as  this,  or  to  remain  there  after  the  realiza- 
tion that  this  has  ceased  to  be  an  industrial  question, 
that  it  has  become  a  question  of  ordinary  honesty,  of 
the  decency  without  which  human  society  becomes  im- 
possible and  human  fellowship  hardly  better  than  an 
act  of  war.  . 

Colonel  Harvey's  Speech. 
Colonel    Harvey's    speech    at    the    Pilgrims'    Society 
dinner  in  London  may  not  have  been  along  the  lines 
of  diplomatic  procedure.     Indeed  we  may  assume  that 
it  was  not,   seeing  that   the   ambassador  actually   said 
something   in  vigorous   and   straightforward    language 
without  the  usual  veil  of  graceful  mistiness.     He  said 
that  we  would  have  nothing  to  do.  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  league  of  nations,  and  we  need  not  have  much 
doubt  that  this  declaration  was  received  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  and  not  of  regret.    The  league  was  inserted  into 
the   treaty  on  the   insistence   of  Mr.   Wilson.      1 1 
received   with    apathy    throughout   Europe    and 
times  with  amusement.     Its  present  status  i 
lous    one    and    it    threatens    to    become    a    d:i\ 
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nuisance.  It  would  be  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  Eay 
that  it  has  not  a  friend  in  the  world  and  that  there 
would  not  be  a  "single  mourner  at  its  funeral. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  America  has  no  interest 
in  European  affairs.  This  also  was  made  clear  by 
Colonel  Harvey.  He  has  been  instructed  to  take  part 
in  those  general  discussions  of  current  problems  that 
are  likely  to  hold  the  centre  of  the  stage  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  To  suppose  that  America  can  do  other 
than  this  is  to  show  oneself  blind  to  the  facts  of  the 
situation.  No  nation  on  earth  can  be  sufficient  unto 
itself,  nor  wholly  indifferent  to  any  international  agree- 
ments whatsoever.  But  this  is  very  different  from  the 
binding  obligations  of  the  league  of  nations  with  its 
renunciations  of  national  sovereignty.  There  is  no  re- 
semblance between  them.  America  will  refuse  no 
reasonable  invitation  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the 
world.  She  will  live  in  the  full  light  of  her  war  respon- 
sibilities and  of  her  place  in  the  comity  of  nations.  But 
she  will  not  pledge  herself  to  definite  courses  of  action 
in  eventualities  that  have  not  yet  arisen. 

Colonel  Harvey's  references  to  war  between  America 
and  Great  Britain  will  doubtless  be  received  in  many 
quarters  with  indignation.  Certainly  he  spoke  without 
any  of  the  usual  diplomatic  conventions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  repudiated  them.  By  all  the  rather  silly 
rules  of  the  game  he  should  have  said  that  war  was 
"inconceivable"  and  "unthinkable."  A  great  diplomat 
once  warned  us  to  beware  of  the  wars  that  were  "in- 
conceivable" and  "unthinkable"  because  it  often  hap- 
pened that  those  wars  were  also  imminent.  They  were 
words  of  ill  omen,  words  used  by  high  authorities  as  a 
last  desperate  effort  to  avert  the  inevitable.  Colonel 
Harvey,  first  as  a  publicist  and  secondly  as  an  ambas- 
sador, knows  well  that  war  between  America  and  Great 
Britain  is  by  no  means  an  impossibility,  that  powerful 
forces  are  at  work  to  produce  that  very  end,  and  with- 
out much  doubt  he  could  have  named  those  forces  had 
he  been  so  inclined.  Such  a  calamity  is  to  be  averted 
by  intelligent  counteractive  efforts  and  not  by  stupidly 
denying  the  facts.  We  denied  the  facts  almost  to  the 
very  day  of  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war.  It  was  "in- 
conceivable" and  "unthinkable" — but  it  happened.  In- 
deed, we  might  go  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  but  for 
the  advent  of  the  present  Administration  a  war  between 
America  and  Great  Britain  would  probably  have 
loomed  up  visibly  among  the  possibilities.  It  must  have 
done  so  with  continued  opportunities  to  lick  the  boots 
of  Sinn  Feiners,  Bolshevists,  and  the  other  organized 
forces  of  anarchy.  Fortunately  that  particular  danger 
has  passed.  The  boot-licking  season  is  over.  The 
value  of  anarchist  votes  has  fallen.  The  day  of  Baker 
and  Daniels  and  Burleson,  of  the  amalgamated  inca- 
pacities, is  over.  But  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  what  Colonel  Harvey  calls  "stamping  on"  loose 
talk,  on  provocative  action  and  stealthy  policies  of 
treason.  In  the  meantime  we  may  find  much  cause  for 
pleasure  in  the  ambassador's  direct  speech,  which  may 
not  be  wholly  according  to  Hoyle  but  that  will  none  the 
less  do  much  to  clear  the  air  and  to  show  Europe  just 
where  we  stand.  t 

Asia  for  Asiatics. 

China  and  Japan  are  uniting  on  the  basis  of  a  sort 
of  Monroe  Doctrine  for  Asia,  at  least  so  we  are  told 
from  fairly  reliable  sources.  It  is  precisely  what  might 
be  expected.  For  the  matter  of  that,  the  whole  of  Asia 
is  moving  in  a  sort  of  blind  way  toward  a  continental 
unity,  and  it  is  because  Japan  intends  to  lead  that  move- 
ment that  she  is  adopting  her  present  attitude  of  bluff 
toward  America.  The  Asiatic  movement  is  by  far  the 
most  portentous  of  all  the  movements  now  on  the  stage, 
and  it  is  all  the  more  portentous  because  of  a  certain 
stupid  optimism  that  persuades  us  to  look  steadily  in 
the  opposite  direction.  China  and  Japan,  no  matter 
how  heartily  they  may  quarrel,  are  both  Asiatic  and 
they  have  the  Asiatic  mind.  We  may  flatter  ourselves 
that  China  loves  us  just  as  we  flattered  ourselves  a  few 
years  ago  that  Japan  loved  us  because  of  her  tender 
memories  of  Commodore  Perry,  whose  shade  was  in- 
variably invoked  at  banquets  and  missionary  meetings. 
There  has  been  an  awakening  from  that  dream  so  far 
as  Japan  is  concerned,  and  there  may  be  another 
awakening  in  regard  to  China,  who  is  likely  to  show 
herself  attentive  to  the  call  of  the  blood  when  ever  that 
call  may  come.  The  situation  in  Asia  will  repay  a 
gcod  deal  of  watching  at  the  present  time,  and  particu- 
1  rly  with  regard  to  Asiatic  tendencies  toward  Bolshe- 
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cies toward  Bolshevism,  which  is  wholly  foreign  to  trie 
Asiatic  mind.  But  there  are  Asiatic  tendencies  toward 
Bolshevists — that  is  to  say  toward  Russia,  because 
Russia  now  represents  all  forces  of  enmity  to  the  white 
race.  Russia  and  Japan  are  practically  in  a  race  for 
the  leadership  of  Asia  and  Russia  is  far  ahead,  as  we 
may  see  for  ourselves  by  a  study  of  the  situation  in 
Persia,  Turkey,  Asia  -Minor,  Egypt,  and  India.  Our 
attention  is  naturally  attracted  to  the  various  bonfires 
burning  in  Europe  because  we  know  Europe  fairly 
well,  while  we  know  nothing  at  all  of  Asia.  But  the 
Asiatic  bonfire  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  biggest  of  them 
all.  . 

Unemployment  and  Its  Causes. 

Mr.  Hoover  tells  us  that  there  are  4,300,000  unem- 
ployed in  Europe.  From  other  quarters  we  learn  that 
there  are  nearly  5,000,000  unemployed  in  America.  The 
prophets  of  discontent  are  naturally  quick  to  point  the 
moral  and  adorn  the  tale  in  accordance  with  their  own 
subversive  ideals. 

Actually  there  is  no  basis  for  comparison  between 
conditions  in  the  two  continents.  Europe  is  in  ruins, 
and  we  can  only  wonder  at  a  wrongheadedness  that 
allows  a  single  pair  of  hands  to  be  without  its  task. 
The  supreme  need  of  physical  reconstruction  in  Europe 
goes  far  to  neutralize  the  usual  economic  quarrels,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  short  time  ago  the  European 
unemployed  numbered  15,000,000  and  that  now  they 
number  only  4,300,000. 

The  true  causes  of  American  unemployment  lie  deep, 
far  too  deep  for  casual  or  inexpert  search.  What  may 
be  called  the  secondary  or  surface  causes  are  visible 
enough,  and  they  are  usually  grouped  under  the  general 
heading  of  the  war.  But  why  should  America,  far  re- 
moved from  the  war  as  she  was,  suffer  so  much  more 
severely  in  respect  to  unemployment  than  Europe, 
seeing  that  Europe  is  so  dependent  on  America  for 
her  supplies? 

Perhaps  the  most  conservative  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  over-regulation.  Our  efforts  at  governmental 
supervision  have  been  carried  so  far  as  to  destroy 
elasticity.  We  tried  to  create  a  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic system  of  which  every  detail  should  be  con- 
trolled by  law,  every  difficulty  obviated  by  law,  and 
every  evil  cured  by  law.  As  a  result  we  have  a 
mechanism  of  marvelous  detail  and  complexity,  but 
that  happens  to  be  so  rigid  that  it  will  not  work.  The 
railroad  paralysis  is  a  case  in  point.  The  railroads  are 
suffering  from  regulation,  and  from  nothing  else. 
They  have  been  regulated  into  paralysis,  and  by  a  thou- 
sand ramifications  the  paralysis  has  been  carried  into 
every  city  in  the  country.  Now  we  are  regulating 
house  rents,  and  there  will  be  similarly  disastrous  re- 
sults. We  seem  unable  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  delusion 
that  every  economic  evil  to  which  flesh  is  heir  can  be 
banished  by  a  vote. 

Europe  to  a  large  extent  has  avoided  the  evil  of  over- 
regulation,  although  she,  too,  succumbed  to  the  preva- 
lent temptation  during  the  war.  The  present  prosperity 
of  Belgium  is  reliably  attributed  to  the  paralysis  of  the 
Belgian  government  during  the  German  occupation  and 
to  its  consequent  inability  to  regulate  and  control,  to 
inspect  and  to  classify.  We  ourselves  indulged  in  a 
veritable  orgy  of  meddling  and  to  some  extent  we  are 
doing  so  still  and  suffering  still.  We  took  over  the 
railroads,  played  ducks  and  drakes  with  their  revenues 
and  wage  schedules,  and  handed  them  back  in  a  ruinous 
state.  The  whole  of  Europe  in  the  course  of  a  year 
probably  passes  fewer  regulative  and  restrictive  laws 
than  our  individual  states  pass  in  the  course  of  a  single 
session.  With  every  desire  to  avoid  a  reckless  diag- 
nosis or  sweeping  generalities  we  may  attribute  a  very 
large  part  of  our  present  unemployment  distress  to 
regulations  that  have  become  an  incubus,  that  have 
clogged  the  wheels  of  industry  until  they  refuse  to  turn. 
And  now  comes  the  regulation  of  house  rents  and  its 
sanction  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  reminder  that  the 
lesson  is  still  unlearned. 


The  Short  Skirt  and  the  Dance. 
It  is  our  inveterate  habit  to  isolate  our  social  prob- 
lems in  water-tight  compartments,  so  to  speak,  and  to 
study  them  as  separate  phenomena  unrelated  to  one  an- 
other. Just  at  the  present  time  we  are  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  behavior  of  our  young  women — and  of 
some  women  who  are  not  young — in  the  matter  of 
dress,  deportment,  and  amusements.  The  Literary  Di- 
gest reminds  us  that  the  religious  press  of  the  country 


is  actually  teeming  with  exhortation,  denunciation,  and 
protest.  One  might  suppose  that  even  the  war  itself 
was  an  affair  of  insignificance  in  comparison  with  short 
skirts  and  new  dances,  that  not  even  Prussian  Caesar- 
ism  was  so  great  a  threat  to  civilization. 

Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  evil  is 
something  more  than  a  transitory  aberration  that  can 
be  trusted  to  cure  itself,  we  may  still  ask  ourselves 
what  we  are  to  do  about  it.  Unless  we  are  to  plunge 
into  a  veritable  orgy  of  sumptuary  and  blue  laws  we 
seem  to  be  helpless  in  the  matter.  Aid  he  must  indeed 
be  sanguine  who  believes  that  any  considerable  number 
of  young  women  can  be  compelled  by  laws  into  long 
skirts  and  the  minuet.  Moreover,  young  women  have 
votes  nowadays  and  are  not  to  be  assailed  with  im- 
punity-. They  might  retaliate  by  inviting  men  to  mind 
their  own  business  and  to  reform  themselves. 

If  women  are  allowing  liberty  to  degenerate  into 
license,  they  are  doing  no  more  than  the  rest  of  us. 
It  is  not  an  evil  that  belongs  exclusively  to  one  sex  or 
to  one  class.  For  a  generation  or  more  we  have  been 
industriously  preaching  the  doctrine  that  there  are  no 
restrictions  upon  human  conduct  except  those  imposed 
by  law,  and  that  even  law  may  be  flouted  if  it  can  be 
done  without  punishment.  The  spirit  of  insurrection 
has  been  hailed  as  a  sort  of  virtue,  whether  it  be  in  the 
home,  the  school,  the  college,  or  the  community  at 
large.  There  was  a  time  when  there  was  an  inflexible 
code  of  the  things  that  were  "not  done,"  law  or  no  law, 
but  we  allowed  it  to  be  broken  down.  We  applauded 
the  wildest  excesses  of  the  feminists  and  surrendered 
to  them.  In  a  dozen  other  directions  we  tacitly  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  every  one  had  a  right  to  do  as 
he,  or  she,  pleased,  subject  only  to  the  power  of  some 
one  else  to  prevent  him.  Self-expression — whatever 
that  may  mean — became  a  fetish.  It  invaded  even  the 
nursery.  We  tolerated  the  excesses  of  the  profiteer, 
the  capitalist,  the  labor  unionist,  and  the  Bolshevist. 
Having  broken  down  the  unwritten  law,  we  tried  to 
compensate  for  it  by  the  written  law  and  failed  miser- 
ably. Sumptuary  laws,  prohibition,  crazy  enactments 
of  all  sorts,  followed  each  other  in  a  horrid  array  and 
made  confusion  worse  confounded.  And  now  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  to  be 
found  in  long  skirts,  low  heels,  and  dances  of  decency. 
But  if  the  morality  of  the  nation  depends  upon  such 
things  as  these  then  it  must  be  said  regretfully  that  the 
morality  of  the  nation  is  in  a  hopeless  state. 

The  remedy  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  a  public 
opinion  that  discourages,  not  only  the  misdeeds  of  the 
jeune  HUe,  but  all  other  misdeeds,  a  public  opinion  that 
ceases  to  make  a  stupid  joke  of  misconduct,  that  re- 
stores the  code  of  the  things  that  are  "not  done"  either 
in  public  or  in  private  life.  It  is  a  slow  remedy,  but 
there  is  no  other.  Certainly  we  shall  find  no  cure  in 
the  policeman,  who  will  be  just  as  helpless  as  the  rest 
of  us  against  the  extravagances  of  the  young  woman 
who  has  been  carefully  taught  that  to  do  as  she  pleases 
is  a  heaven-sent  right  and  who  is  now  exercising  that 
right  in  her  own  peculiar,  but  not  always  unattractive, 
way.  t 

"Are  We  in  America." 

The  Civic  Committee  of  the  Lion's  Club  of  San 
Francisco  has  made  a  report  to  the  president  and  board 
of  directors  of  that  club  as  to  the  various  scandals  in 
connection  with  the  government  of  the  city  recently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Argonaut.  The  report  reaches  the  Argo- 
naut almost  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  but  it 
seems  suitable  that  it  should  be'  printed  at  the  earliest 
moment. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  thug  rule  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  murderous  assaults  made  upon  the  two 
foremen  of  C.  F.  Braun  &  Co.  the  report  says: 

This  matter  was  discussed  with  Theodore  Roche  and  Lieu- 
tenant   Skelley,    president    and   secretary   respectively   of    the 
police  commission,  Edward  Rainey,   executive  secretary-  to  the 
mayor,  and  Police  Captain  Charles  Goff  of  the  Southern  Dis-  I 
trict  representing  tile  city  administration. 

These  gentlemen  described  existing  conditions  in  the  present 
industrial  warfare  and  stated  that  as  a  police  problem  they 
had  been  unable  to  successfully  cope  with  it. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  immediate  measures 
should  be  taken,  either  through  the  increase  of  the  police 
department  or  its  radical  reorganization,  to  the  end  that  pro- 
tection be  afforded  to  every  citizen  without  regard  to  his  em- 
ployment or  social  station. 

Momentarily  postponing  this  matter  for  further  at 
tention,  the  Argonaut  considers  that  this  report  is  in 
adequate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  murderous  assaults  o 
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this  nature  have  been  the  settled  practice  in  this  city 
for  years  and  that  no  other  class  of  crime  has  been  so 
entirely  immune  from  punishment : 

Regarding"  certain  Argonaut  editorials  entitled  "Are 
We  in  America?"  the  report  says  as  follows: 

The  San  Francisco  Argonaut  was  incorrect  when  it  stated 
that  a  United  States  band  was  denied  permission  to  play  in 
the  City  Auditorium  on  the  occasion  of  General  Leonard 
Wood's  recent  public  reception.  The  fact  is  that  a  strong 
personal  appeal  was  made  by  the  mayor's  representative  to 
the  committee  of  the  American  Legion  to  forego  the  use  of  a 
government  band,  as  its  use  would  cause  embarrassment  to  the 
city  administration  with  union  labor. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  your  committee  that  when  the  Au- 
ditorium is  used  for  a  meeting  held  under,  or  nominally  under, 
the  auspices  of  the  city,  as  it  was  on  this  occasion,  the  present 
administration  will  not  acquiesce  in  the  use  therein  of  mu- 
sicians other  than  those  of  their  own  selection.  Your  com- 
mittee condemns  this  practice  as  unwarranted  and  un-Ameri- 
can. 

This  clause  of  the  report  is  equally  unsatisfactory. 
The  Argonaut  was  not  "incorrect"  in  its  statement.  It 
was  exactly  and  precisely  correct.  The  "strong  per- 
sonal appeal  *  *  *  to  forego  the  use  of  a  government 
band,  as  its  use  would  cause  embarrassment  to  the  city 
administration  with  union  labor" — supposing  this  to  be 
a  correct  statement  of  the  fact — was  in  every  sense 
tantamount  to  a  prohibition.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  quibbling  over  a  phrase.  The  government  band  was 
forbidden,  and  the  orders  already  issued  by  the  admiral 
had  to  be  countermanded.  This  is  practically  admitted 
by  the  report  itself,  which  goes  on  to  express  the  "firm 
belief"  of  the  committee  that  the  present  administra- 
tion "will  not  acquiesce  in  the  use  *  *  *  of  musicians 
other  than  those  of  their  own  selection,"  that  is  to  say 
of  members  of  the  Musicians'  Union.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  refusal  to  acquiesce  and  a  denial  of 
permission?  And  if  this  practice  and  its  latest  applica- 
tion in  the  case  of  General  Wood  are  "unwarranted  and 
un-American,"  as  of  course  they  are,  why  was  the 
Argonaut  told  in  the  letter  from  the  Lion's  Club  dated 
May  11th  that  "under  the  circumstances  we  do  not 
think  that  the  administration  should  be  censured  in 
this  case"? 

None  the  less  the  Lion's  Club  is  deserving  of  warm 
commendation  for  the  interest  that  it  has  displayed  in 
these  grave  scandals  and  abuses.  If  other  organiza- 
tions would  emulate  its  courage  and  public  spirit  we 
should  soon  see  a  deodorizing  of  official  haunts  that 
would  be  the  most  practical  of  all  the  many  forms  of 
promotion.  , 

Editorial  Note. 

Mme.  Curie  is  suspected  of  possessing  a  sense  of 
humor.  Conversing  with  Vice-President  Coolidge,  she 
begged  for-  a  precise  statement  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  parties.  She 
was  familiar  with  the  difference  as  it  existed  half  a 
century  ago,  but  she  was  anxious  to  be  brought  up  to 
date,  so  to  speak,  and  she  wanted  it  done  in  a  terse  and 
compact  way.  There  is  no  record  of  the  reply. 
m*m     

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  ALLIED  DEBT. 


Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn  Writes  a  Letter  to  the  London  ' 
the  Attitude  of  the  United  States. 


A  Correction. 

San  Francisco,  May  23,  1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  my  communication  of  last  week 
which  you  were  kind  enough  to  accept  by  telephone  errors 
appeared  which  I  beg  to  correct.  "I  have  no  hesitation  in 
answering"  should  read  "I  have  no  hesitation  in  assuming," 
and  "particularly  the  proposition"  should  appear  "particularly 
the  composition."  The  errors  were  due  to  the  mode  of  trans- 
mission. Very  truly  yours,  William  J.  McCoy. 


Police  Powers  of  the  States. 

Santa  Rosa,  May  17,  1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  line  with  your  recent  editorial  on 
our  state  legislatures,  and  the  disrepute  into  which  they  have 
fallen  and  justly,  to  my  mind  there  is  a  more  menacing 
danger  to  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  this  country,  and 
one  which  should  call  into  public  service  men  of  the  highest 
intelligence  and  patriotism,  if  this  government  and  its  com- 
ponent parts  are  to  function  in  an  orderly  and  sane  manner. 
This  danger  is  the  ever-increasing  development  of  the 
theory  of  the  police  power  of  the  states.  As  it  is  now  almost 
universally  defined,  it  "embraces  everything  under  the  sun"  ; 
it  overrides  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  language  so 
broad  and  inclusive  that  we  may  no  longer  look  to  the  pro- 
tection of  that  august  body  against  the  vagaries  of  our  state 
legislatures.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  upholding  a  state  law- 
declared  that  "the  police  power  extends  to  all  the  great  public 
needs.  It  may  be  put  forth  in  aid  of  what  is  sanctioned  by 
usage,  or  held  by  the  prevailing  morality  or  strong  and  pre- 
ponderant opinion  to  be  greatly  and  immediately  necessary  to 
the  public  welfare." 

If  this  be  the  law.  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
so  declared  it,  are  we  not  at  the  mercy  of  our  legislatures? 
Can  not  thev  pass  all  manner  of  obnoxious  and  unjust  laws 
to  give  effect  to  what  they  might  interpret  to  be  the  "pre- 
vailing morality  and  strong  and  preponderant  opinion"  ?  They 
must  have  so  interpreted  the  last  referendum  on  prohibition 
enforcement.  If  we  are  no  longer  under  the  protection  of 
our  Federal  Constitution,  does  it  not  behoove  us  to  bend_  every 
effort  in  seeing  that  men  of  character,  sanity,  and  intelli- 
gence represent  us   in   our  state  law-making  bodies? 

Yours  very  truly.  James  Tod  Covvles. 


I  look  upon  the  relationship  between  England  and 
America  as  far  surpassing  in  importance  and  in  effect 
for  good  or  evil  every  other  international  element. 
Indeed,  I  can  not  conceive  of  a  world  really  at  peace, 
riding  safely  the  waves  of  the  problems  and  complexi- 
ties present  and  to  come,  and  progressing  toward  a 
better  state,  unless  it  is  bottomed  on  good-will,  genuine 
understanding  and  broad  cooperation  between  the  two 
great  branches  of  the. English-speaking  famiiy.  With 
many  millions  of  Americans,  I  am  eager  that  every- 
thing be  done  to  accomplish  and  nothing  be  done  to 
endanger  the  full  realization  of  that  consummation. 
It  is  in  that  spirit  and  from  that  sentiment  that  I  have 
ventured  upon  the  rather  ungrateful  function  of  sub- 
mitting this  letter. 

I  hope  I  may  assume  that  my  voice  will  be  recog- 
nized as  that  of  a  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  friendship  to  speak  plainly.  It  is  the 
duty  of  friendship  to  make  itself  the,  sometimes  unwel- 
come, messenger  of  truth,  if  the  message  is  one  ot 
service. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  it  may  be  in  the  nature  of 
service,  however  modest  and  however  imperfectly  ren- 
dered, if  I  endeavor  to  place  before  your  readers  what 
is,  according  to  my  observation,  the  viewpoint  and  the 
reasoning  of  the  "man  in  the  street"  in  America  con- 
cerning a  question  which  has  all  the  elements  of  re- 
ciprocal ugly  misinterpretation.  I  refer  to  the  ques- 
tion, recently  become  one  of  acute  discussion  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  of  the  treatment  of  the  debts  which 
the  Allied  nations  owe  to  America. 

I  shall  refrain  from  expressing  any  opinion  of  my 
own  on  this  subject.  I  mean  to  confine  myself  to  being 
the  dictagraph  of  the  "man  in  the  street,"  as  I  hear  his 
voice. 

Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  American- 
people,  no  one  can  justly  accuse  them,  individually  or 
nationally,  of  lack  of  willing  generosity.  Why,  then, 
the  distinct  manifestation  of  public  sentiment  of  late 
against  the  suggestions  of  relinquishing  war  indebted- 
ness all  around  among  those  with  whom  we  stood  as 
brothers  in  arms,  barely  more  than  two  years  ago,  in 
defense  of  a  cause  for  which  zee  were  prepared,  to  make 
sacrifices  literally  without  limit? 

American  opinion  considers  the  circumstances  and 
motives  of  our  entrance  into  the  war  as  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  affected  most  of  the  Allied 
nations  when  they  unsheathed  the  sword.  Take  the 
case  of  England,  even  leaving  aside  the  moral  obliga- 
tions arising  from  her  membership  in  the  Entente: 
She  was  bound  to  fight,  quite  irrespective  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Belgium,  because  if  Germany  had  been  vic- 
torious over  France,  she  would  have  established  a  mili- 
tary and  economic  overlord  which  would  have  menaced 
the  very  existence  of  Great  Britain  as  a  great  world 
power.  Indeed,  the  spearpoint  of  the  German  purpose 
was  directed  mainly  against  Great  Britain. 

As  to  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  »f 
her  people  never  really  believed  that  Germany  would 
or  could  be  a  menace  to  her:  they  were  not  greatly 
impressed  by  the  argument  that  she  would  "have  to 
fight  Germany  sooner  or  later"  and  had  better  do  it  in 
company  than  alone.  To  the  extent  that  this  phase  of 
the  question  entered  into  their  calculations  at  all,  the 
logic  of  the  situation  pointed  rather  to  the  conclusion 
that  Germany,  surrounded  by  embittered  hostility, 
would,  of  manifest  self-interest,  indeed  of  necessity,  do 
her  utmost  after  the  war  to  establish  close  relations 
with  America.  And  the  official  and  non-official  spokes- 
men of  Germany  left  nothing  unsaid  and  undone  to  con- 
vince our  government  as  well  as  our  public  opinion, 
not  without  plausible  arguments,  that  the  economic  and 
political  interests  of  the  two  nations  ran  on  parallel 
lines. 

Our  people  saw  all  the  less  reason  for  apprehension 
in  respect  of  Germany's  actions  towards  America,  as  it 
was  the  prevailing  belief,  after  the  first  battle  of  the 
Marne  in  the  autumn  of  1914  that  Germany  could  not 
win  the  war,  and  that,  at  the  worst  for  the  Allies,  the 
outcome  would  be  reciprocal  exhaustion  and  a  stale- 
mate. If  America  had  been  willing  to  regard  the  situa- 
tion from  the  sheer  selfish  point  of  view,  she  could  have 
contemplated  such  an  outcome  with  something  more 
than  complacency. 

America  went  into  the  war  wholly  of  her  own  free 
will,  uninfluenced  by  any  material  or  political  consid- 
eration and  without  anything  whatsoever  to  gain.-  She 
fought  because  her  dignity  had  been  fiouted,  her  Hag 
defied,  and  her  government  treated  with  contumely,  but 
above  all — consciously,  deliberately,  with  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  cost  involved  in  lives  and  treasure — because 
her  many-rooted  people  had  become  finally  (even 
though  tardily)  convinced  that  the  cause  of  the  Allies 
was  that  of  'right  and  liberty  struggling  against  tin- 
brutal  might  of  a  law-breaking,  treaty-defying  interna- 
tional bully,  and  because  she  felt  that  in  such  a  cause 
her  place  was  not  in  the  ca)iip  of  safe  and  profitable 
neutrality,  but  on  the  battlefields  by  the  side  of  the 
champions  of  freedom  and  justice. 

It  is  literally  true  to  say  that  she  fought  mainly  for 
an  ideal  and  against  iniquity  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
she  could  have  put  forward  the  full  fighting  strength  of 


a  united  nation  if  her  people,  overwhelmingly  at  last, 
had  not  come  to  hold  that  belief  as  to  the  meaning  and 
aims  of  the  conflict.  As  Professor  Paul  L.  White  of 
Vale  University  has  well  expressed  it :  "It  was  highly 
inexpedient  for  us  to  go  to  war.  We  were  doing  an 
unprecedented  business;  we  were  rapidly  acquiring  the 
wealth  of  Europe.  Nevertheless  we  chose  at  the  crit- 
ical hour  to  pour  out  our  wealth  in  a  frantic  effort  to 
send  our  armies  to  Europe  before  it  should  be  too  late. 
...  At  the  basis  of  it  lay  the  conviction  that  to  allow 
justice  to  be  outraged  by  a  German  triumph  was  an 
unthinkable  thing.  Our  declaration  of  war  marked  the 
triumph  of  justice  over  expediency." 

The  spoils,  and  the  only  spoils,  which  America  asked 
for  and  promised  herself,  was  to  uproot  the  poison 
growth  of  Prussianism,  to  make  an  end  of  war,  as  far 
as  humanly  possible,  and  to  bring  about  a  finer, 
worthier,  and  nobler  state  of  the  world. 

Has  that  expectation  been  realized?  Has  the  zeorld 
been  made  a  better  place  to  live  in?  Are  national 
covetousness,  racial  animosities,  narroiv-souled  and  tor- 
tuous diplomacy,  are  jealousy,  pettiness,  strife,  force, 
less  in  evidence  now  than  they  were  before  the  war? 
Has  the  lion  shown  the  slightest  inclination  to  lie  down 
with  the  lamb?  Has  anything  been  done,  except  the 
disingenuous  and  cumbersome  contrivance  of  the 
league  of  nations,  to  establish  an  era  of  lasting  peace 
and  a  rule  of  international  fairness  and  justice?  Is  the 
peace  treaty  of  Versailles  a  worthy  sequel  to  the  noble 
epic  of  the  war? 

To  ask  these  questions  is  to  answer  them. 
Sentimentally,  the  attitude  of  "the  man  in  the  street" 
toward  Europe  has  gradually  become  one  of  disillusion- 
ment and  retrospective  questioning. 

Practically,  he  does  not  consider  it  a  justified  con- 
tention, under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the 
loans  of  America  to  the  Allies  should  eo  ipso  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  a  contribution  to  the  common 
expense  of  the  war.  He  has  not  forgotten  the  appall- 
ing sacrifices  of  the  Allies  in  killed  and  wounded,  nor 
the  dreadful  destruction  wrought  in  the  invaded 
regions,  but  he  does  not  see  the  logic  of  having  part 
of  the  penalty  assessed  against  this  country.  Further- 
more, from  the  matter  of  fact  aspect,  it  seems  to  him 
an  essential  point  of  differentiation  that  each  one  of 
the  Allied  nations  took  material  compensation  from  the 
vanquished,  to  the  extent  that  there  were  assets  to  dis- 
tribute, territorial,  physical,  or  financial  (not  to  men- 
tion the  obtainment  of  advantages  of  a  less  tangible, 
but  none  the  less  very  real,  nature),  while  America,  on 
the  other  hand,  asked  nothing  and  received  nothing  of 
the  material  spoils  of  war,  except  a  few  ships,  and,  in- 
deed, in  certain  respects,  the  status  resulting  from  the 
post-bellum  settlement  may  be  said  to  be  rather  un- 
subservient  to  her  interests  than  otherwise. 

Nor  does  "the  man  in  the  street"  find  convincing 
force  in  the  argument  which  points  to  the  vast  profits 
that  America  drew  from  Europe  during  the  period  of 
her  neutrality,  because  against  that  argument  he  places 
the  fact  that  America  gave  back  these  profits,  and  a 
good  deal  more,  in  the  cost,  direct  and  indirect,  of  her 
participation   in  the  war. 

When  "the  man  in  the  street"  looks  over  the  balance' 
sheet  of  our  participation  in  the  war,  what  does  he 
find? 

He  is  far  from  undervaluing  its  asset  side.  True, 
these  credit  entries  are  of  a  nature  mainly  sentimental, 
but  I  doubt  whether  sentimental  items  have  a  greater 
popular  value  anywhere  than  in  this  so-called  "land  of 
the  almighty  dollar."  I  need  not  enumerate  these 
assets.  They  have  been  set  forth  in  hundreds  of 
speeches  and  writings  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

What  about  the  debit  side?  He  seems  to  discern  a 
tendency  to  discriminate  against  his  country  in  respect 
of  those  world  opportunities  which  its  people  played  no 
mean  part  in  helping  to  win  for  their  comrades  in  arms. 
He  does  not  relish  the  spirit  and  wording  of  the  "man- 
dates," nor  the  controversy  over  the  disposition  of  the 
formerly  German-owned  cables,  nor  the  dispute  about 
the  island  of  Yap,  etc.  He  finds  that  the  only  country 
to  which  he  is  apt,  even  though  mistakenly,  to  attribute 
aggressive  designs,  i.  e.,  Japan,  has  been  brought  a 
good  many  miles  nearer  to  his  shores  through  the  ap- 
propriation of  strategically  important  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  which  lie  athwart  America's  path  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  elsewhere.  He  finds  that  nothing  positive  or 
substantial  has  been  done  about  the  much-vaunted 
pledge  to  reduce  armaments,  and  consequently,  having 
learned  from  recent  experiences  to  be  somewhat  skep- 
tical in  respect  of  international  ethics,  rather  contrary 
to  his  natural  disposition,  he  feels  compelled  to  carry 
an  irksomely  heavy  burden  of  armaments  himself.  He 
finds  a  peace  treaty  which  not  only  is  far  from  his 
idealistic  aspirations,  but  which,  nearly  two  and  a  half 
years  after  the  close  of  the  great  war,  is  still  the  sub- 
ject of  bickering  and  dickering  and  the  cause  of  un- 
ceasing turmoil.  He  finds  barriers  and  impediments 
and  wilful  interruptions  thrown  across  the  ways  of 
trade  and  intercourse,  in  places  where  the  stream  of 
commerce  was  wont  to  flow  evenly  and  smoothly.  He 
finds  wars  and  preparations  for  war,  including  a  state 
of  armed  conflict,  conducted  with  reciprocal  ferocity, 
between  England  and  part  of  Ireland. 

He  sees  little  reason  to  attach  credence  to  the  con- 
tention  that  these   things  would  have  been    m  : 
different  if  America  had  entered  the  league  - 
Moreover,  the  great  majority  of  the  America 
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look  upon  the  league,  in  its  present  shape  and  concep- 
tion, as  lacking  both  •"  sincerity  and  effectiveness  and 
as  demanding  from  America  an  uncalled-for  reversal  of 

her  traditional  policies  and  an  intolerable  curtailment 
of  her  right  to  "self-determination." 

To  sum  up  my  analysis  of  the  state  of  average  Amer- 
ican opinion  at  this  time  in  the  matter  of  the  Allied 
indebtedness  to  this  country :  "The  man  in  the  street" 
is  not  lacking  in  generosity.  He  is  fully  conscious  of 
the  heroism  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Allies.  He  does 
not  mean  to  drive  a  hard  bargain.  It  is  not  in  his  na- 
ture to  insist  on  his  pound  of  flesh.  He  appreciates 
that  this  is  no  ordinary  debt,  and  that  it  can  not  be 
treated  as  if  it  were.  Moreover,  he  realizes  quite  well 
that  his  own  countrv  can  not  return  to  a  state  of  "nor- 
malcy'' until  a  reasonable  approach  at  least  to  an  eco- 
nomic equilibrium  will  have  been  established  in  Europe. 
He  recognizes  that  among  the  prerequisites  for  that  all 
too  long  delaved  consummation  is  some  kind  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Inter-Allied  debt  on  large-minded  and 
liberal  lines,  and  American  cooperation  otherwise  in 
the  problem  of  European  readjustment. 

He  is  not  influenced  by  German  propaganda  nor  even, 
to  a  decisive  degree,  by  Irish  propaganda.  He  does 
not  set  himself  up  as  the  censor  of  Europe.  His  is  not 
a  pharisaical  "holier  than  thou"  spirit.  Xor  does  he 
fail  to  take  account  of  America's  own  share  of  respon- 
sibility, to  the  extent  that  ex-President  Wilson  repre- 
sented'  America  in  the  peace  negotiations,  for  the  la- 
mentable conditions  which  weigh  upon  the  world.  ( 

He  is  bewildered  and  disillusioned,  and  the  possibly 
naive  faith  which  animated  him  has  undergone  a  some- 
what rude  shock.  In  order  to  be  predisposed  toward 
those  accommodations  on  America's  part  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  a  satisfactory  financial  settlement,  and 
toward  that  comprehensive  and  broad-gauged  coopera- 
tion which  the  situation  calls  for,  he  will  hare  to  be- 
come affected  with  the  impression  of  an  attitude,  a  pur- 
pose, a  spirit,  and  a  condition  in  Europe  more  nearly 
approaching  than  seems  to  him  the  existing  state  of 
things  those  conceptions  which  he  believed  the  Ameri- 
can Station  was  aiming  and  aiding  to  realize  when  it  set 
out  on  its  crusade  to  t.urobe  in  the  spring  of  1917. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  correctness  of,  and  justi- 
fication for.  the  views  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
portray,  will  be  questioned  or  denied,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  many  of  your  readers.  They  will,  indeed,  be 
questioned  or"  contested,  at  least  in  part,  by  not  a  few 
Americans.  But  the  fact  is,  according  to  my  observa- 
tion, that  these  views  and  sentiments  are  widely  preva- 
lent among  the  masses  of  the  American  people,  and  it 
has  seemed  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  this 
distance,  that  this  state  of  mind  and  the  reasoning  from 
which  it  arises  are  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  realized 
among  our  English  friends.  And  it  has  also  seemed  to 
me,  whether  they  are  held  to  be  based  upon  error  or 
upon  truth,  or  upon  part  error  and  part  truth,  that 
these  views  and  sentiments  and  reasonings  ought  to  be 
brought  to  public  attention  in  England;  for  nothing  is 
more  apt  to  cause  men  or  nations  to  drift  apart  and 
become  estranged  than  lack  of  comprehension  of  one 
another's  mental  currents  and  trend  of  feelings  and  of 
.their  whys  and  wherefores. 

The  causes  of  misunderstandings  are  usually  re- 
ciprocal. It  would.  I  venture  to  think,  serve  a  useful 
purpose  if  an  English  chronicler,  in  a  spirit  of  well- 
intentioned  truthfulness,  were  to  interpret  to  American 
readers  the  views  and  reasonings  of  the  English  "man 
in  the  street."  as  I  have  endeavored  to  interpret  what 
I  believe  to  be  those  which  -predominate  in  America  at 
this  time. 

Seeking  homes,  happiness,  and  husbands,  more  than 
half  a  million  women  of  Europe  will  arrive  in  the 
United  States  during  the  next  few  months  of  1921. 
government  officials  here  now  foresee.  Reports  just 
compiled  show  that  approximately  500,000  women  have 
come  to  this  country  since  the  armistice.  A  world  in- 
vasion of  America  by  women  has  begun.  Forsaking 
friends  and  ties  they  have  known  since  childhood, 
women  of  all  nations,  and  especially  those  of  the  war- 
torn  countries,  are  daring  to  cross  3000  miles  of  seas 
and  flocking  to  the  United  States  in  proportions  never 
before  equaled.  This  is  an  entirely  new  phase  of  world 
migration.  To  women  since  the  beginning  of  time 
home  and  happiness  have  been  associated  with  husbands. 
To  4.000,000  or  5.000.000  women  of  Europe  hus- 
bands are  now  an  impossibility.  European  countries, 
especially  those  which  engaged  in  the  war,  are  short 
millions  of  males.  There  are  not  enough  men  to  go 
around,  even  assuming  that  all  were  willing  and 
anxious  to  marry  and  establish  homes.  America  has 
more  men  than  women.  In  America  there  are  not 
enough  women  to  go  around.  America  has  approxi- 
mately 10,000.000  unmarried  males  or  bachelors.  Be- 
sides, America  has  gayety  and  wealth  and  the  shadow 
of  the  war  is  being  left  behind. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Reports  show  _that  of  the  French  militarv  class  of 

1921  more  than  75  per  cent,  consists  of  youths  twenty 

years  of  age  who  are  fit  for  military  service.     This  is 

a  hi  s-h  percentage  of  effectives  and  the  increase  is  at- 

red  to  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  the  im- 

o 'ed  living  conditions  on  farms,  and  the  spread  of 

in  France. 


■  te  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  men  are  being  edu- 
'1  in  the  United  States  armv  schools. 


Colorado  has  a  new  senator  at  Washington.  He  is 
Samuel  D.  Nicholson.     His  home  is  at  Le3dville. 

Dr.  Alfred  Zavas  of  Havana,  who  has  just  been  in- 
augurated as  President  of  Cuba,  is  a  noted  orator  and 
writer.  In  the  Cuban  war  for  independence  he  served 
as  a  delegate  of  the  revolutionary  party,  for  which  he 
was  imprisoned  in  1896. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Conklin  of  Jersey  City  claims  to  be 
the  only  woman  train  caller  in  the  United  States.  She 
stands  upon  the  platform  at  the  Grove  Street  subway 
station  and  announces  in  her  Irish  brogue  the  arrival 
of  more  than  a  hundred  trains  a  day. 

Toseph  Percente,  veteran  Milwaukee  newsboy,  who 
began  selling  papers  in  1884,  figures  that  he  has  sold 
on  an  average  1200  papers  a  day,  300  days  a  year,  for 
thirtY-five  years,  and  that  if  those  papers  were  stacked 
on  top  of  each  other  and  folded  one-half  they  would 
make  a  pile  twenty-six  miles  high. 

Xot  all  the  health-seekers  come  West  to  be  cured. 
Some  go  East.  Even  California's  own  "poet  laureate." 
so  crowned  at  the  time  of  the  Exposition,  had  to  go  way 
back  to  Xew  York  to  find  relief  from  her  years  of  suf- 
fering and  inactivity  caused  by  rheumatism.  Ina  Donna 
Coolbrith,  as  a  tiny  girl,  was  carried  into  California  on 
the  saddle-front  of  Jim  Beckwourth,  white  chief  of  the 
Crows.  She  grew  up  to  be  the  friend  of  Mark  Twain. 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  Joaquin  Miller,  and.  accord- 
ing to  Bret  Harte,  became  the  "sweetest  note  in  Cali- 
fornia literature."  She  was  one  of  the  group  which 
founded  the  Overland  Monthly,  and  she  has  outlived  all 
those  others.  A  quiet,  sweet,  gentle  apartment-house 
dweller  in  Xew  York,  she  has  begun  to  write  again. 

Cornelius  D.  Vargas  was  nominated  by  President 
Harding  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  be  postmaster 
at  Guayama,  Porto  Rico,  and  incidentally  there  came 
to  light  a  bit  of  romance  that  harks  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Spanish-American  war.  At  that  time  the  Fourth 
Ohio  Infantry  was  stationed  in  Porto  Rico.  Vargas 
was  adopted  as  a  mascot  and  when  the  troops  returned 
he  was  taken  to  Ohio.  While  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
state  senate  President  Harding  introduced  a  resolution 
by  which  state  funds  were  appropriated  for  his  educa- 
tion. When  this  was  completed  Vargas  obtained  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Columbus  postoffice.  Through  the  years 
Vargas  had  an  ambition  to  go  back  to  his  home  town 
as  postmaster.  Knowing  that,  President  Harding  ful- 
filled the  wish. 

Ranking  as  the  champion  flourmaker  of  the  world. 
John  Kraft,  who  retired  March  1st.  after  continuous 
service  for  forty-six  years,  holds  the  unique  record  of 
making  enough  flour  to  feed  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  for  a  period  of 
one  year.  Because  of  impaired  vision,  Mr.  Kraft,  who 
is  sixty-nine  years  old,  terminated  his  connection  with 
a  Minneapolis  flour  company  after  establishing  a  record 
which  milling  engineers  believe  will  stand  for  manv 
years.  Engineers  at  the  plant  estimate  that  during  his 
forty-six  years  of  active  service  Mr.  Kraft  made 
138,000,000  barrels  of  flour.  According  to  the  veteran 
miller  an  average  normal  person  consumes  about  one 
barrel  of  flour  a  year,  or  its  equivalent.  Mr.  Kraft's 
output,  therefore,  could  feed  the  population  of  the  en- 
tire United  States  and  its  possessions,  which  is  approxi- 
mately 115,000,000,  and  at  the  end  of  one  year  have  a 
large  surplus. 

Mrs.  Hays,  wife  of  the  Postmaster-General,  goes  to 
Washington  as  a  complete  stranger.  Xo  man  has  been 
better  known  or  liked  than  kindly,  genial  ''Will''  Hays. 
ex-chairman  of  the  Republican  Xational  Committee, 
but  very  few  of  his  admirers  knew  anything  about 
"Mrs.  Will."  Chiefly  concerned  with  the  up-bringing 
of  a  small  son,  she  stayed  pretty  closely  at  home  out  in 
Sullivan.  Indiana,  -while  her  husband,  with  his  fingers 
on  the  political  pulse,  kept  the  trail  hot  between  Xew 
York,  Washington,  and  the  coast.  Mrs.  Hays  was  Miss 
Helen  Thomas  of  Crawfordsville.  Indiana.  She  at- 
tended Miss  Ely's  school  in  Xew  York,  where  she  spe- 
cialized in  vocal  music,  and  also  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  study  of  art — drawing  and  painting.  Mr. 
Hays  was  a  student  at  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville. 
when  the  accomplished  Miss  Thomas  returned  from 
Xew  York,  just  a  year  before  his  graduation.  A  ro- 
mantic college  courtship  followed,  and  two  Years  later 
they  were  married.  They  moved  to  Sullivan,  where 
Mr.  Hays  became  a  member  of  his  father's  law  firm, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  summers  have  spent  all 
their  married  life  there. 

Literary  success  did  not  come  to  Zona  Gale  at  the 
outset.  For  ten  years  she  received  the  little  blue  rejec- 
tion slips  from  publishers.  But  she  was  never  dis- 
couraged. She  clung  as  tenaciously  to  literary  work 
as  the  Selkirk  Glaciers  of  Canada  cling  to  their  termi- 
nal moraine.  She  had  confidence  in  herself,  which  is 
perhaps  a  more  compensating  attribute  than  the  re- 
wards from  immediate  achievement.  "The  first  story  I 
ever  wrote  was  printed."  said  Miss  Gale  half  humor- 
ously as  she  discussed  her  literary  work,  gazing  out 
across  the  expanse  of  the  Wisconsin  River  which  flows 
through  her  back  door  yard.  "I  printed  it  myself  in 
pencil,  for  it  was  before  I  could  write.  And  the  storv 
appeared  in  a  book.  I  made  the  book  of  Tvlanila  paper 
bound  with  a  ribbon.     The  storv  began :     'The  sun  was 


iust  sinking  behind  the  hills  when  three  travelers  ap- 
peared. One  was  tall,  one  was  short,  and  one  was 
middle-sized.'  And  when  the  heroine  arrived  and  one 
of  these  travelers  had  asked  her  to  marry  him,  I  re- 
member pressing  my  mother  how  to  spell  'X — Yes,' 
which  constitued  the  maid's  reply."  There  were  other 
trials  at  writing.  Little  verses  in  blank  books  and  little 
novelettes  with  characters  which  Miss  Gale  has  long 
since  forgotten.  Attending  the  public  schools  at 
Portage,  her  birthplace,  in  1874,  the  Wayland  Academy 
of  Beaver  Dam,  and  later  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
where  she  received  her  Bachelor's  degree  in  literature 
in  1895  and  a  Master's  degree  four  years  later,  she  con- 
tinued her  barrage  of  the  editorial  sanctums. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  That. 

Is  there  for  honest  poverty 

That  hings  his  head,   an'  a'  that? 
The   coward   slave — we   pass   him   by, 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,   an'   a'  that. 

Our   toils   obscure   an'   a'   that. 
The   rank   is  but   the   guinea's   stamp, 

The  Man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

What   though   on   namely   fare  we   dine, 

Wear  hoddin  grey,   an'   a'  that ; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  Man's  a   Man  for  a'  that ; 
For   a'   that,   an'   a'   that. 

Their  tinsel   show,   an'  a'  that : 
The  honest  man,  tho'  e'er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

Ye   see   yon   birkie  ca'd   a   lord, 

\\"ha   struts,   an'   stares,   an'   a'  that ; 
Tho'  hundreds  worship  at  his  word. 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,   an'   a'  that. 

His  ribband,   star,   an'   a*  thst; 
The  man  o'  independent  mind 

He  looks   an'  laughs  at  a'  that. 

A   prince   can   mak  a  belted   knight, 

A    marquis,    duke,    an'    a'    that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might — 

Gude  faith,  he  maunna  fa'  that ! 
For   a'   that,    an'   a'   that. 

Their  dignities   an'   a'  that. 
The  pith  o'  sense,  an'  pride  o'  worth, 

Are  higher  rank  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may. 

As   come   it  will   for   a'   that — 
That  Sense  and  Worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth, 

Shall  bear  the  gree,  an'  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

It's  coming  yet  for  a'  that 
That   Man  to   Man,  the  world  o'er. 

Shall   brithers  be   for   a'   that. — Robert    Burns. 


The  Departure. 

And  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant. 

And   round  her  waiet  she   felt   it   fold. 
And    far   across   the    hills    they   went 

In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old : 
Across  the  hills,   and  far  away 

Beyond   their   utmost    purple    rim, 
And    deep   into   the   dying   day 

The   happy  princess    follow'd   him. 

"I'd    sleep    another   hundred    years. 

O   love,    for   such   another   kiss;"' 
"O   wake   for   ever,   love,"   she   hears,  " 

"O   love,   'twas   such   as   this   and   this." 
And    o'er   them    many    a   sliding   star. 

And   many   a   merry   wind   was   borne, 
And,  stream'd  thro'  many  a  golden  bar, 

The    twilight    melted    into    morn. 

"O    eyes   long   laid   in   happy   sleep!" 

"O   happy   sleep,   that  lightly  fled !" 
"O   happy   kiss,   that  woke   thy  sleep  !" 

"O  love,  thy  kiss  would  wake  the  dead!" 
And   o'er  them  many  a   flowing  range 

Of   vapour   buoy'd   the    crescent-bark, 
And,    rapt   thro'   many   a   rosy   change, 

The   twilight    died   into    the    dark. 

"A   hundred    summers !    can    it   be  ? 

And   whither   goest   thou,    tell    me   where?" 
"O   seek  my  father's  court  with,  me. 

For   there    are   greater   wonders   there." 
And    o'er   the    hills,    and    far   away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple   rim, 
Beyond    the   night,    across    the    day. 

Thro'  all  the  world  she  follow'd  him. 

— Tennyson. 


Sweet  Afton. 


Flow    gently,    sweet   Afton !    among    thy    green    braes, 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise; 
My   Mary's  asleep  by  the  murmuring  stream. 
Flow   gently,   sweet  Afton,   disturb  not  her   dream. 

Thou   stock   dove  whose   echo   resounds  thro'   the  glen, 
Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den. 
Thou    green    crested    lapwing   thy    screaming    forbear. 
I   charge  you  disturb   not   my   slumbering  Fair. 

How  lofty,   sweet  Afton,   thy  neighboring  hills, 
Far  mark'd   with  the   courses   of  clear,  winding  rills ; 
There    daily   I   wander   as   noon    rises   high, 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks   and  green   valleys  below. 
Where,    wild  in  the  woodlands,   the  primroses  blow: 
There   oft,   as   mild  Ev'ning  weeps  over  the   !ea, 
The   sweet-scented  birk   shades   my  Mary   and  me. 

Thy   crystal    stream,   Afton,   how   lively   it    glides. 

And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary  resides ; 

How  wanton   thy  waters  her   snowy  feet  lave, 

As,   gathering   sweet  flowerets,    she   stems   thy   clear   wave. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,   sweet  river,   the  theme  of  my  lays ; 
My  Mary's   asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 
Flow   gently,   sweet  Afton,   disturb  not  her  dream. 

— Robert  Burns. 
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'THE  NEXT  WAR." 


Mr.  Will  Irwin  Sketches  for  Us  the  End  of  the  Path  That  We 
Seem  to  Be  Treading. 


Mr.  Will  Irwin  says,  truly  enough,  that  mankind 
"thinks  by  phrases."  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  mankind  does  not  think  at  all.  It  cerebrates 
along  the  line  of  catchwords  and  "slogans."  It  moves 
in  obedience  to  rhythms  and  cadences.  Germany  wants 
her  "place  in  the  sun."  Her  enemies  wage  a  "war  for 
democracy."  We  proclaim  loudly  that  we  are  "a  hun- 
dred per  cent.  American,"  and  now  the  whole  world  is 
talking  about  "the  next  war." 

Mr.  Irwin  asks  what  kind  of  a  war  will  this  be.  Pos- 
sibly it  can  be  prevented,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
implied  prediction,  if  made  often  enough,  will  fulfill 
itself.  We  seem  to  be  moving  in  that  direction.  The 
whole  world  is  studying  the  lessons  of  the  last  war,  not 
that  they  may  avoid  its  repetition,  but  that  they  may 
make  its  repetition  more  deadly.  The  weapon  of  gas, 
•for  example,  was  not  thoroughly  developed.  Chlorine 
and  mustard  gases  were  clumsy  and  difficult  to  con- 
trol: 

Now  in  all  the  experiments  following  Second  Ypres  the 
chemists  had  in  mind  three  qualities  of  the  ideal  killing  gas. 
First,  it  should  be  invisible,  thus  introducing  the  element  of 
surprise.  The  early,  crude  gases,  even  in  small  quantities, 
betrayed  their  presence  by  the  tinge  they  gave  the  atmosphere. 
Second,  it  should  be  a  little  heavier  than  the  atmosphere  ;  it 
should  tend  to  sink,  so  as  to  penetrate  dugouts  and  cellars. 
Third,  it  should  poison — not  merely  burr. — all  exposed  areas 
of  the  body.  American  ingenuity  solved  the  problem.  At  the 
time  of  the  armistice  we  were  manufacturing  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1919  our  Lewisite  gas.  It  was  invisible;  it  was  a 
sinking  gas,  which  would  search  out  the  refugees  of  dugouts 
and  cellars;  if  breathed,  it  killed  at  once — and  it  killed  not  only 
through  the  lungs.  Wherever  it  settled  on  the  skin,  it  pro- 
duced a  poison  which  penetrated  the  system  and  brought  al- 
most certain  death.  It  was  inimical  to  all  cell-life,  animal  or 
vegetable.  Masks  alone  were  of  no  use  against  it.*  Further, 
it  had  fifty-five  times  the  "spread"  of  any  poison  gas  hitherto 
used  in  the  war.  An  expert  has  said  that  i  dozen  Lewisite 
air  bombs  of  the  greatest  size  in  use  during  1918  might  with 
a  favorable  wind  have  eliminated  the  population  of  Berlin. 
Possibly  he  exaggerated,  but  probably  not  greatly.  The  armis- 
tice came ;  but  gas  research  went  on.  Now  we  have  more 
than  a  hint  of  a  gas  beyond  Lewisite.  It  can  not  be  much 
more  deadly :  but  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  chemical 
which  generates  it,  the  spread  is  far  greater.  A  mere  capsule 
of  this  gas  in  a  small  grenade  can  generate  square  rods  and 
even  acres  of  death  in  the  absolute.   .    .    . 

It  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  great  improve- 
ment in  guns  or  projectiles.  These  seem  to  have 
reached  their  limit.  But  how  about  the  aeroplane  ? 
Bombardments  from  aeroplanes  were  inaccurate.  It 
was  nearly  impossible  to  hit  a  small  objective: 

Then,  just  before  the  armistice,  an  American,  binding  to- 
gether many  inventions  made  by  civilians  for  civilian  pur- 
poses, showed  a  dazzling  way  to  the  warfare  of  the  future.  He 
proved  that  aeroplanes,  flying  without  pilots,  could  be  steered 
accurately  by  wireless.  This  meant  that  the  aeroplane  had  be- 
come a  super-gun.  Calibre  was  increased  indefinitely.  An 
aeroplane  could  now  carry  explosive-charges  or  gas-charges  up 
to  its  whole  lifting  capacitj'  of  many  tons.  It  was  no  longer 
merely  a  vehicle  ;  it  could  be  virtually  a  self-propelling  shell. 
And  in  the  matter  of  accuracy  the  uncertain  human  factor  was 
nearly  eliminated,  as  happens  in  most  highly-improved  ma- 
chines. An  expert  on  this  kind  of  marksmanship,  hovering 
in  an  aeroplane  or  Zeppelin  many  miles  away,  with  a  fleet 
of  protecting  battle-planes  guarding  him  to  prevent  hurried 
workmanship,  could  guide  these  explosive  fleets  to  their  ob- 
jective whether  town  or  fortress.  Here,  in  effect,  was  a  gun 
with  a  range  as  long  as  the  width  of  European  nations,  a 
bursting  charge  beyond  the  previous  imaginations  of  gunnery 

The  next  war  will  see  a  combination  of  aeroplane 
and  poison  gas.  There  will  be  gas  bombardments  of 
great  towns.  Paris,  Rome,  or  London  could  be  turned 
into  vast  graveyards  overnight.  Xo  combatant  could 
hold  aloof  from  such  warfare.  All  must  use  the  new 
weapons  in  self-defense.  If  you  do  not  use  it  against 
your  enemy,  your  enemy  will  use  it  against  you: 

Here  are  the  words  of  a  few  authorities: 

Brigadier-General  Mitchell  of  the  United  States  Army, 
pleading  with  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
more  defensive  aeroplanes,  said  that  "a  few  planes  could  visit 
New  York  as  the  central  point  of  a  territory  100  miles  square 
every  eight  days  and  drop  enough  gas  to  keep  the  entire  area 
inundated  .  .  .  200  tons  of  phosgene  gas  could  be  laid  every 
eight  days  and  would  be  enough  to  kill  every  inhabitant." 

Captain  Bradner,  Chief  of  Research  of  the  Chemical  War- 
fare  Service,    said   at   a   congressional   hearing: 

"One  plane  carrying  two  tons  of  the  liquid  Ta  certain  gas- 
generating  compound]  could  cover  an  area  of  100  feet  wide 
and  seven  miles  long,  and  could  deposit  enough  material  to 
kill  every  man  in  that  area  by  action  on  his  skin.  It  would 
be  entirely  possible  for  this  country  to  manufacture  several 
thousand  tons  a  day,  provided  the  necessary  plants  had  been 
built.  If  Germany  had  had  4000  tons  of  this  material  and 
300  or  400  planes  equipped  in  this  way  for  its  distribution, 
the  entire  first  American  army  would  have  been  annihilated  in 
ten  or  twelve  hours." 

Brevet  Colonel  J.  F.  C.  Fuller  this  year  won  in  England  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  for  his 
essay  on  the  warfare  of  the  future.  All  through,  he  avoids 
this  topic  of  attacks  on  the  civilian  population  ;  he  is  treat- 
ing, like  a  true  old-time  military  man,  of  armies  alone.  But 
Fuller  says  concerning  the  general  possibilities  of  gas,  which 
he  believes  to  be  the  weapon  of  the  future:  "It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  many  gases  may  be  discovered  which  will  pene- 
trate all  known  gas  armor.  As  there  is  no  reason  why  one 
man  should  not  be  able  to  release  100  cylinders  simultane- 
ously, there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  release  several 
million;  in  fact,  these  might  be  released  in  England  today 
electrically  by  a  one-armed  cripple  sitting  :n  Kamchatka  di- 
rectly his   indicator  denoted   a    favorable   wind." 

And  Major-General  E.  D.  Swinton,  of  the  Brilish  army, 
said   in    discussing   Colonel   Fuller's  paper: 

"It  has  been  rather  our  tendency  up  to  the  present  to  look 
upon  warfare  from  the  retail  point  of  view — of  killing  men  by 
fifties  or  hundreds  or  thousands.  But  when  you  speak  of 
gas  .  .  .  you  must  remember  that  you  are  discussing  a 
weapon   which   must  be   considered    from    the   wholesale   point 


of  view  and  if  you  use  it — and  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason 
why  you  should  not — you  may  kill  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  or  at  any  rate  disable  them." 

Here,  perhaps,  is  the  place  to  say  that  Lewisite  and  the 
gas  beyond  Lewisite  are  probably  no  longer  the  exclusive 
secret  of  the  United  States  government.  We  had  allies  in 
this  war;  doubtless  they  learned  the  formula.  Even  if  not; 
once  science  knows  that  a  formula  exists,  its  rediscovery  is 
only  a  matter  of  patient  research,  not  of  genius.  And  gas- 
investigation  is  quietly  going  on  abroad.  If  they  have  not 
arrived  at  the  same  substances,  the  chemists  of  Europe  have 
worked  out  others  just  as  deadly.  The  scientific  investigation 
of  the  killing  possibilities  in  gas  is  only  four  years  old. 

Nearly  ten  million  soldiers  died  in  battle  or  of 
wounds  in  the  war  just  finished.  Probably  two  or  three 
million  soldiers  were  permanently  disabled.  Yet  we 
were  killing  only  by  retail.  In  the  next  war  we  shall 
kill  by  wholesale : 

The  same  late  war,  according  to  those  same  Danish  statis- 
ticians, cost  thirty  million  more  human  beings — mere  civilians 
— "who  might  be  living  today."  Yet  taking  Armageddon  by 
and  large,  the  weapons  were  deliberately  turned  ag2inst 
civilians  with  comparative  infrequency.  Declining  birth  rates 
account  for  a  part  of  those  thirty  millions.  The  rest,  for  the 
most  part  died  of  the  "accidents"  of  such  warfare  as  we 
waged.  If  we  except  the  Armenian  massacres,  we  find  that 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  went  to  their  graves  through 
attacks  aimed  directly  at  their  lives — as  in  the  atrocities  of 
the  Hungarians  against  the  Serbs,  the  Russians  against  the 
East  Prussians,  the  Germans  against  the  Belgians  ;  or  in  at- 
tacks aimed  indirectly  at  their  lives — as  in  the  submarine 
sinkings  and  air  raids.  Most  of  them  died  just  because  they 
were  in  the  way  of  war — died  of  malnutrition  in  the  blockaded 
countries,  of  starvation  and  exposure  in  the  great  treks  away 
from  invading  armies.  But  now  we  are  to  have  killing  by 
wholesale  instead  of  retail :  and  killing,  unless  I  miss  my 
guess,  aimed  directly  at  civilian  populations. 

Poison  gas,  says  Mr.  Irwin,  seems  to  be  the  killing 
weapon  of  the  future,  but  it  will  be  supplemented  by  all 
the  other  improved  weapons.  Mr.  Irwin  asks  us  to 
imagine  the  scene  of  a  thoroughly  prepared  Germany 
attacking  and  trying  to  invade  a  thoroughly  prepared 
France : 

The  attackers  will  probably  dispense  with  a  declaration  of 
hostilities,  following  the  precedent  established  by  the  Jap- 
anese in  their  war  against  Russia.  "Wars  will  no  longer  be 
declared,"  says  the  Colonel  Fuller  quoted  above,  "but  like  a 
tropical  tornado  there  will  be  a  darkening  of  the  sky,  and  then 
the  flood.  To  dally  over  the  declaration  will  be  considered 
as  foolish  as  a  Fontenoy  courtesy — a  wave  of  a  plumed  hat — 
'Gentlemen  of  France,  fire  first !'  "  Germany  will  start  from 
her  frontier  an  army  of  tanks,  big  and  little,  gas-proof,  their 
guns  provided  with  gas  shells  to  kill,  with  explosive  shells  to 
open  the  way  for  killing.  They  will  be  backed  by  the  heavy 
artillery  on  caterpillar  trucks.  The  French  will  probably  have 
a  defense  ready  for  this  form  of  attack.  Across  their  frontiers 
will  stretch  a  line  of  retorts  capable  of  setting  up  a  lethal 
cloud  four  hundred  miles  long — "from  Switzerland  to  the 
sea."  At  the  burst  of  hostilities,  the  French  will  loosen  this 
defense ;  if  it  works  perfectly,  they  will  have  leisure  to 
mobilize.  The  Germans  may  elect  to  advance  their  force  of 
gas-proof  tanks  through  this  cloud  ;  they  may  wait  for  it  to 
dissipate  ;  they  may  have  means  to  drive  "alleys  of  immunity" 
through  it,  and  so  permit  the  passage  of  their  forces.  What 
method  they  try  depends  largely  on  the  future  of  infantry ; 
and  that  is  still   a  moot  point. 

Mr.  Irwin  believes  that  we  shall  come  down  to  com- 
paratively small  armies  of  experts,  although  he  admits 
that  soldiers  do  not  endorse  this  view.  Even  if  the 
armies  do  not  actually  come  to  grips  they  may  none  the 
less  be  killed  by  wholesale: 

For  even  before  the  tank-army  starts  toward  that  belt  of 
lethal  mist  which  marks  the  frontier,  the  air-fleets  will  be  on 
their  way.  I  have  shown  how  unmanned  aeroplanes  may  be 
directed  by  wireless,  and  so  become  projectiles  of  unimagined 
range  and  calibre.  Such  fleets,  and  other  aircraft  armed 
with  machine-guns,  high-explosive  bombs,  gas-bombs,  will 
search  out  the  masses  of  waiting  infantry.  The  defenders 
will  fight  these  fleets  with  their  own  aeroplanes ;  while  the 
tanks  are  waging  war  on  solid  land,  the  aircraft  will  be  en- 
gaged in  a  wholesale  version  of  the  retail  air-holocausts  which 
we  knew  in  the  late  war.  Whenever  squadrons  of  these  at- 
tacking aeroplanes  get  through  to  their  objective,  whether 
bodies  of  soldiers  or  town,  they  may  make  even  the  slaughter 
of  Verdun   seem   by  comparison   like   bow-and-arrow   warfare. 

Such  a  war,  probably,  would  not  last  long.  That  is  not  a 
certainty,  however.  One  can  imagine  a  drawn  first  attack : 
a  situation  where  after  incredible  slaughter  and  destruction 
on  both  sides,  the  belligerents  would  settle  down  to  a  war 
of  gas  on  the  frontiers  and  of  aeroplane  raids  on  the  towns, 
while  each  side  strove  to  manufacture  enough  munitions  for 
a  decisive  victory.  However,  even  a  war  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months  would  be  enough.  It  would  probably  roll  up  at  least 
as  large  a  score  of  killed  and  maimed  soldiers,  of  property 
destruction,  as  the  late  war  of  unblessed  memory.  It  would 
probably  kill  many  more  civilians. 

The  defense  of  civilian  populations  presents  an  al- 
most insoluble  problem.  Whole  cities  must  be  dupli- 
cated subterraneously,  which  is  practically  impossible. 
Then  again  there  are  unimagined  possibilities  in  disease 
germs : 

Unless  some  general  staff  in  Europe  is  hugging  a  deep 
and  sinister  secret,  we  have  not  yet  found  the  killing  ray. 
That  lies  beyond  the  present  frontiers  of  science ;  its  dis- 
covery involves  pioneer  work.  If  it  comes,  it  may  change 
and  intensify  warfare  in  many  ways  which  we  can  not  at 
present  conceive.  But  warfare  by  disease-bearing  bacilli  is 
already  preparing  in  the  laboratories.  Here,  for  example,  is 
one  method  which  I  have  heard  suggested  and  which,  I  learn 
from  men  of  science,  seems  quite  possible:  Find  some  rather 
rare  disease,  preferably  one  which  flourishes  in  a  far  corner 
of  the  world,  so  that  people  of  your  own  region  have  no 
natural  immunity  against  it,  just  as  the  American  Indians 
have  no  immunity  against  measles.  Experiment  until  you  find 
a  good,  practical  serum  which  may  be  manufactured  on  a 
wholesale  scale.  Cultivate  the  bacilli  until  they  are  strength- 
ened to  that  malignant  stage  with  which  the  recent  influenza 
epidemic  made  us  familiar — that  can  be  done  with  some  spe- 
cies of  bacilli.  Innoculate  your  own  army;  if  necessary  your 
own  civilian  population.  Then  by  night-flying  aeroplanes,  by 
spies,  by  infected  insects,  vermin,  or  water,  by  any  other 
means  which  ingenuity  may  suggest,  scatter  the  germs  among 
the  enemy  forces.  In  a  few  days  you  will  have  a  sick  enemy, 
easily  conquered.  It  takes  lime  to  discover  a  specific  or  .i 
serum  for  a  new  disease.  The  mischief  would  be  done  long 
before  the  laboratories  of  the  enemy  could  find  a  defense 
for  this  especially  romantic  and  valorous  form  of  battle.     As 


germ  warfare  is  at  present  conceived,  :t  would  be  directed 
against  armies  alone.  Eut  any  one  who  followed  the  late 
war  knows  what  human  chains  bind  the  troops  in  the  trenches 
to  the  general  population.  With  almost  every  one  ministering 
in  some  capacity  to  the  army,  soldiers  and  civilians  are  in- 
extricably mixed.  Armies  simply  could  not  be  quarantined. 
Among  the  possibilities  of  the  next  war  is  a  general,  blightin" 
epidemic.  like  the  Black  Plagues  of  the  Middle  Ages— a  sud- 
den, mysterious,  undiscriminating  rush  of  death  from  which 
a  man  can  save  himself  only  by   fleeing  his   fellow-man. 

Mr.  Irwin  tries  to  estimate  the  cost  of  war  in  race 
degeneration,  and  here  we  may  think  that  ho  is  on 
somewhat  dubious  ground.  He  quotes  Jordan  on  the 
physical  deteriorations  resulting  from  war: 

Jordan's  militaristic  opponents  once  asked  for  facts  to  sup- 
port his  theory.  This  caused  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg  to  inves- 
tigate the  old  French  records.  He  found  that  in  the  genera- 
tion following  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  standard  of  height 
and  weight  for  French  recruits  had  greatly  to  be  lowered  by 
the  military  authorities.  More  significantly,  he  found  the 
percentage  of  men  rejected  for  physical  unfitness  greatly  in- 
creased. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  human  values  are  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  callipers.  France  may  have  de- 
teriorated physically  from  the  Napoleonic  wars,  al- 
though we  may  well  be  a  little  cautious  of  the  post  hoc, 
propter  hoc  argument.  But  we  are  quite  as  much  en- 
titled to  believe  that  she  gained  morally  from  the  same 
cause,  which  is  much  the  more  important  considera- 
tion. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Irwin  quite  happy  in  his  remedies  for 
war.  The  only  true  remedy  is.  of  course,  a  change  of 
heart,  but  then  we  seem  to  have  an  invincible  reliance 
upon  scraps  of  paper: 

The  circumstance  which  drew  us  into  the  great  war  was  an 
unusually  clean-cut  example  of  an  unpardonable  affront.  Ger- 
many had  announced  cold-bloodedly,  flatly,  that  American 
vessels  could  no  longer  sail  the  most  frequented  seas  of  the 
world ;  if  they  did,  the  hulls  would  be  destroyed,  the  crews 
killed  without  warning.  The  occasions  of  war  are  not  com- 
monly so  simple  as  this.  "National  honor"  is  more  often  the 
excuse  for  economic  and  political  interests,  or  the  mere  focus 
of  trouble  arising  from  a  conflict  of  such  interests.  The 
occasion  of  the  great  war,  the  spark  which  set  the  mine,  was 
the  assassination  of  an  Austrian  prince  in  Serbia.  Behind 
that  lay  thirty  or  forty  years  of  intrigue  leading  up  to  a 
"situation."  Austria  wanted  to  make  Serbia  a  vassal  eco- 
nomically, and  in  the  end  politically.  Germany  wanted  to  ex- 
tend a  "line  of  influence"  through  the  Balkans  in  order  to 
build  an  all-German  Berlin-to-Bagdad  railway.  The  Entente 
nations  wanted  to  prevent  all  this.  Had  no  such  situation 
lain  behind  the  assassination  at  Sarajevo,  the  matter  would 
have  been  settled  with  an  apology,  punishment  of  the  crimi 
nals,   and  perhaps  indemnity. 

Why  does  Mr.  Irwin  say  that  the  Austrian  archduke 
was  assassinated  in  Serbia?  There  could  hardly  be  a 
more  serious  mistake  nor,  it  may  be  said,  a  more  sur- 
prising one.  No  wonder  that  misapprehensions  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  war  should  still  be  prevalent. 

Mr.  Irwin  might  perhaps  have  been  better  advised  to 
omit  his  concluding  chapter,  wherein  he  pictures 
America  as  tempted  to  walk  the  perilous  path  of  im- 
perialism : 

South  from  our  borders  to  the  isthmus  runs  a  succession 
of  undeveloped  countries,  as  rich  and  nearly  as  large  as  our 
own  national  domain.  They  need  capital ;  we  are  exporting 
capital  faster  and  faster.  Here  lies  much  profit  for  us  all — 
if  we  can  keep  the  field  exclusive.  Our  diplomacy,  if  backed 
by  the  unprecedented  military  power  we  have  at  command, 
can  keep  it  exclusive.  Then,  some  day  when  we  hold  a  tight 
financial  grip  on  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  the  rest,  there  may 
follow — incidents.  We  may  find  it  necessary  to  go  down  and 
take  these  countries  over — as  a  means  of  defending  Ameri- 
cans and  American  capital  abroad.  Why  not?  Is  not  our 
civilization  better  than  that  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala?  Will 
not  the  inhabitants  be  higher  and  better  if  we  take  over  their 
responsibilities   and   make   them   Americans? 

Canada  lies  to  our  north ;  very  rich  in  resources,  less  de- 
veloped than  we  are ;  inhabited  by  people  with  the  same 
language  as  ours,  of  very  much  the  same  habits  of  thought. 
When  we  have  the  dominant  navy,  perhaps  the  British  Em- 
pire may  break  up ;  perhaps  Canada  may  wish  to  throw  in 
her  lot  with  us.  either  as  a  member  of  our  confederation  or  as 
a  close  ally.  West  of  us  Hes  the  Pacific:  with  our  dominant 
fleet,   we  may  make  it  an  American  lake. 

What  national  greatness,  what  glory !  "Dominion  over 
palm  and  pine" — why,  we  shall  hold  dominion  over  Arctic 
tundra  and  tropical  jungle.  No  empire,  whether  it  be  Rome 
of  the  second  century  or  Spain  of  the  sixteenth  or  Great 
Britain  of  the  nineteenth,  ever  held  complete,  undisnuted 
mastery  of  its  own  continent.  But  we  shall.  The  old  Spain 
of  the  Philips  called  the  Mediterranean  "Mare  Nostrum" — 
our  sea — the  little  Mediterranean  !  Our  sea  will  be  the  Pa- 
cific, mightiest  of  all  oceans.  With  what  c  thrill  may  the 
schoolboy  of  1950  salute  our  flag,  symbol  of  such  power  and 
glory  as  never  was  since  history  began  ! 

So  was  Germany  led  to  an  exceeding  high  mountain.  Ger- 
many listened  to  the  tempter  and  chose  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.     And   Germany  :n    1921    .    .    . 

Ah.  but  the  tempter  never  lets  you  read  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter:  never  shows  you  the  whole  picture.  Behind  these 
gorgeous  visions  floating  in  rosy  mist  lurk  death  .  .  .  povertv 
.  .  .  starvation  .  .  .  despair  ...  a  civilization  become  nffal 
and  ashes.  He  does  not  show  you  these:  he  knows  that  he  is 
at  war   with   the   purposes   of   eternity. 

Mr.  Irwin  has  various  suggestions  for  the  prevention 
of  war.  We  do  not  think  very  much  of  them.  War 
will  disappear  when  the  moral  sense  of  the  world  has 
been  aroused  against  it.  and  not  before.  Perhaps  the 
book  will  help  to  that  end. 

"The  Xext  War."  By  Will  Irwin.  New  York  -  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.:  $1.50. 


The     ancient     astronomical     instruments     seized     in 
Peking  by  Field  Marshal  Count  von  Waldersee  of  the 
German  army  in  1901  at  the  lime  of  the  Boxer  trouble. 
and  taken  to  Potsdam,  have  been  returned  to 
nese  government. 

Van    Dvck    has    been    rated    the    grrea 
painter    of    all    time,    with    the    possible    ry, 
Titian. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the 
week  ending  May  21,  1921,  were  $130,300,- 
000 ;  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
$161,000,000;  a  decrease  of  $30,700,000. 


In  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe 
the  production  machinery  is  in  better  condi- 
tion than  it  has  been  since  the  end  of  the 
war  (says  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
New  York).  Physical  plants  have  been  re- 
habilitated,- railway  congestion  relieved,  and 
the  fuel  shortage  overcome.  Unfortunately, 
under  present  conditions,  the  productive  ca- 
pacity   of    Europe,    like    that    of    the    United 
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States,  can  not  be  profitably  employed.  Every 
country  in  the  world  has  large  stocks  of  im- 
ported merchandise  awaiting  absorption  and 
in  some  localities  stocks  are  so  large  that  it 
,  is  impossible  to  provide  proper  storage  facili- 
ties. The  absorption  of  this  accumulation  has 
begun,  but  it  being  retarded  in  the  countries 
which  are  Europe's  best  customers  because 
those  countries  are  unable  to  dispose  of  their 
own  products.  This  condition  is  further  ag- 
gravated by  the  fact  that  the  world-wide  fall 
in  commodity  prices  has  affected  primary  com- 
modities more  than  semi-finished  and  manu- 
factured articles.  The  South  American, 
Asiatic,  and  Australasian  communities  which 
produce  a  large  share  of  the  world's  raw  ma- 
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terial  have  had  to  bear  the  heaviest  burden 
of  price  deflation,  and  as  yet  they  have  not 
recovered  their  commercial   equilibrium. 

The  uncompromising  attitude  of  British 
miners  appears  to  contrast  with  the  attitude 
of  labor  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  There 
have  been  no  important  strikes  or  other  labor 
disturbances  on  a  large  scale  in  the  conti- 
nental countries,  and  while  further  adjust- 
ments must  still  be  made  in  labor  conditions 
abroad  as  well  as  in  America,  the  attitude  of 
labor  generally  offers  a  basis  for  encourage- 
ment. 

_  From  time  to  time  there  has  been  much 
discussion  of  the  financial  status  of  the  old 
countries  and  statistically  the  picture  has 
been  gloomy.  Much  has  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  it  is  always  a  slow  and  difficult 
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matter  to  balance  government  expenditure 
and  income.  Nevertheless,  there  is  unques- 
tionably a  better  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  respecting  the  ability  of  Europe 
eventually  to  come  back.  This  growing  faith, 
largely  unexpressed,  and  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously gaining  ground,  thus  far  has  had 
little  tangible  expression  other  than  in  the 
better  prices  and  broader  markets  for  out- 
standing foreign  government  securities  during 
recent  weeks.  It  seems  probable  that  new 
issues  of  selected  foreign  securities  will  be 
favorably  received  by  a  growing  circle  of  dis- 
criminating  investors. 

The  settlement  of  the  reparations  terms 
was  absolutely  essential  to  the  resumption  of 
sound  business.  It  should  stimulate  trade  and 
will  unquestionably  have  a  favorable  influence 
on  business  throughout  the  world.  The  re- 
building of  export  business  must  come  grad- 
ually. Until  present  large  stocks  are  ab- 
sorbed, and  a  healthy  demand  once  more 
established,  artificial  stimulation  must  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  both  of  ex- 
porters and  their  customers. 

With  encouraging  early  crop  reports  and 
prospects  for  fairly  large  production  it  is 
significant  that  the  gradual  improvement  in 
the  banking  position  has  continued  during  the 
season  which  normally  sees  a  large  demand 
for  money  for  crop  making.  Wheat  and  cot- 
ton growers,  with  a  large  portion  of  last 
year's  production  still  unsold,  are  almost  with- 
out further  banking  credit,  and  will  make 
their  coming  crops  very  cheaply  and  largely 
on  their  own  labor,  with  hired  help  at  a 
minimum.  The  crop-making  requirement  for 
money  is  large  in  amount,  but  since  it  is 
spread  over  a  longer  period  in  the  spring 
months  is  not  so  acute  as  the  lesser  but  more 
concentrated  crop-moving  demand.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  available  banking  credit  has 
been  utilized  in  the  spring  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  credit  situation  later  in  the 
year. 

This  condition,  combined  with  reduced 
credit  demand  from  other  directions,  has  re- 
sulted in  decreased  dependence  of  member 
banks  in  the  Reserve  Banks.  This  is  shown 
in  the  lower  ratio  between  accommodation 
extended  by  the  Reserve  Banks  and  total 
loans,  discounts,  and  investments  of  member 
banks. 

The  volume  of  retail  trade  has  been  fairly 
satisfactory,  at  least  for  department  stores 
and  other  large  stores  in  cities.  The  money 
value  of  sales  has  been  somewhat  less  than 
last  year,  but  the  physical  volume  of  goods 
moved  has  remained  approximately  the  same. 
It  appears,  however,  that  department  stores 
and  larger  establishments  are  doing  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  total  business  than  hitherto, 
so  that  the  smaller  establishments  are  run- 
ning somewhat  behind.  Continued  public  de- 
mand in  spite  of  wage  reductions,  and  at  a 
time  of  considerable  unemployment,  appears 
to  be  accounted  for  by  large  popular  savings 
of  the  past  few  years,  and  unsatisfied  require- 
ments in  many  of  the  staple  lines. 

The  reduction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road quarterly  dividend  from  \y2  per  cent,  to 
1  per  cent,  was  not  unexpected,  but  it  re- 
mains, nevertheless,  a  concrete  illustration  of 
the  difficulties  through  which  railroads  have 
been  passing.  Not  since  1880  has  the  com- 
pany's dividend  rate  been  so  low  as  4  per 
cent,   per   annum. 


Encouragement  may  be  taken  from  the 
action  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in 
repealing  the  so-called  Full  Crew  Law,  the 
final  vote  being  taken  the  day  after  the  re- 
duction in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  divi- 
dend. This  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  a  more 
intelligent  attitude  toward  the  railroads  on 
the  part  of  state  authorities.  The  cost  of 
this  statute  to  the  transportation  companies 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  ten  years  during 
which  it  has  been  in  effect  is  estimated  to  have 
been  $40,000,000.  The  Full  Crew  Laws  were 
among  the  earliest  measures  which  resulted 
in  forcing  on  the  railroads  uneconomical  ex- 
penditures. Such  laws  continue  in  force  in  a 
number  of  states,  with  an  estimated  annual 
charge  on  national  transportation  af  approxi- 
mately ten  times  the  cost  of  the  Pennsylvania 
statute.  

(Following  is  a  continuation  of  an  article 
on  "The  Marketing  of  American  Railroad 
Securities,"  by  Otto  H.  Kahn,  in  the  Forum 
Magazine.) 

In  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  securities 
outright,  while,  naturally,  the  syndicate  is 
formed  with  the  expectation  of  securing  a 
reasonable  profit  in  compensation  for  its  risk 
and  services,  actually  the  profit  or  loss  to  the 
syndicate  depends  upon  the  success  in  mar- 
keting the  securities.  It  is,  therefore,  impos- 
sible to  state  in  definite  terms  the  profits  of 
syndicates,  but  it  may  be  said  generally,  tak- 
ing the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  as  a 
basis,  that  year  in  and  year  out  those  who 
regularly  participate  in  the  syndicates  formed 
by  the  leading  bankers  for  the  underwriting 
or  purchase  of  the  securities  of  railroad  com- 
panies do  not  realize,  in  the  net  average  re- 
sult, more  than  a  fair  rate  of  interest  upon 
the  capital  employed.  There  arc,  of  course, 
cases  where  a  substantial  profit  is  made,  but 
there  are.  other  cases  where  losses  are  sus- 
tained. The  average  is  as  above  indicated, 
which   is  easily  susceptible   of  proof. 

The  normal  margin  of  profit  on  which  the 
American  banker  and  syndicate  figure  in  pur- 
chasing the  securities  of  railroads  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  prevails  amongst  bankers 
and  syndicates  in  London,  when  dealing  with 
the  securities  of  corporations  or  of  govern- 
ments of  good  standing  and  credit  (apart 
from  those  of  a  limited  number  of  govern- 
ments, whose  power,  credit,  and  standing 
place  them  in  a  class  by  themselves)  and  is 
considerably  lower  than   prevails  in   Paris. 

It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  the  Lon- 
don banker  does  not  render  the  same  measure 
of  service  to  the  corporations  whose  securi- 
ties he  sells  to  the  public  as  the  American 
banker.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  London 
banker,  immediately  after  the  public  issue 
has  taken  place,  to  dissolve  his  syndicate, 
distribute  amongst  the  syndicate  participants 
any  bonds  remaining  unsold,  and  leave  it  to 
them  to  sell  at  the  best  price  they  can  get. 

The  practice  of  the  American  banker,  on 
the  contrary,  in  cases  where  a  public  issue 
has  not  resulted  in  placing  with  the  public 
the  entire  amount  offered,  is  to  keep  his  syn- 
dicate together  (sometimes  for  two  years  and 
even  longer),  to  retain  charge  of  the  disposal 
of  the  unsold  balance  and  to  continue  his 
efforts  to  place  the  same  with  the  investing 
public  at  the  original  issue  price — a  practice 
fairer  and  more  serviceable  both  to  the  rail- 
roads and  to  the  public. 


For  a  Thousand  Dollars 
or  More 

For  the  safe  investment  of  a  thousand  dollars  or  more, 
we  recommend  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  6%  Gold 
Bonds  at  87  and  interest,  to  yield  7.30  per  cent. 

An  unusual  feature  in  this  bond  is  the  wide  difference 
between  the  cost  price  and  the  redemption  price — a  range 
of  18  points  for  five  years,  decreasing  one  point  each 
three  years  thereafter.  If,  as  facts  seem  to  indicate,  the 
tendency  of  bond  prices  for  the  coming  years  is  upward, 
your  prospects  for  appreciation  are  very  favorable  in  this 
bond. 

The  security  back  of  the  bond  is  more  than  adequate 
and  the  record  of  earnings  assures  prompt  payment  of  in- 
terest. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this  bond.  A  call  at  our 
office,  a  letter  or  postcard  or  a  telephone  call  (Douglas 
4302)  brings  full  information  without  obligation. 

Blyth,  Witter,  &,  Co. 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND  OFFICE:  Easton  Building,  13th  and  Broadway 

NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE  PORTLAND 
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BONDS 


g      313  and  315  First  National  Bank  Building      m 
=  San  Fiancisco,  Cal.  M 
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It  might  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection 
that  tiotwithstanding  the  practice  of  many 
railroads  of  dealing  habitually  with  particular 
bankers,  the  element  of  competition  is  not 
absent,  because  the  price  and  the  margin  of 
profit  or  commission  at  which  a  banker  con- 
cludes a  negotiation  with  a  railroad  company 
for  its  securities  is  necessarily  in  compe- 
tition with  the  terms  upon  which  other 
bankers  negotiate  with  other  railroad  com- 
panies lor  their  securities. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  potential  competi- 
tion and  safeguard  arising  from  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  in  most  cases  are,  and  always 
ought  to  be,  entirely  free  to  deal  with  other 
bankers  if  they  deem  the  terms  offered  them 
by  their  regular  banker  inadequate,  or  the 
resulting  profit  to  him  excessive,  or  if  there 
is  any  other  reason  which  makes  it  appear  to 
the  railroad  company  that  its  interests  would 
be  best  served  by  having  recourse  to  another 
than  its  regular  banking  affiliation. 

The  prices  at  which   railroads  sell  their  se- 


Write  for  circular  D-56  describing 
an  18-year  Gold  Bond,  priced  to 
yield  7.30%.  If  called  before  matu- 
rity this  bond  pays  from  14  to  18 
points  premium  above  purchase  price. 

HUNT£R,DUL(N  6  Co, 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

THE  SECOND  FLOOR— 
256  MONTGOMERY    ST. 


curities  are  now  generally  matters  of  public 
record.  No  banker  expecting  to  maintain  his 
regular  connection  with  a  railroad  company 
can  do  otherwise  than  pay  fair  value  for  the 
securities  which  it  has  to  sell.  It  is  a  matter 
of  self-interest  for  him  to  do  so. 

A  banker  who  would  secure  from  a  railroad 
company  its  securities  at  lower  prices  than 
are  paid  by  other  bankers  to  other  railroad 
companies  under  similar  conditions  for  se- 
curities of  similar  class  and  character  would 
very  soon  lose  both  the  trust  and  the  custom 
of  the  railroads.  In  various  ways  indications 
do  not  fail  to  reach  railroad  companies  which 
enable  them  to  place  a  fair  estimate  upon  the 
market  value  of  securities  which  they  have 
for  sale,  and  no  board  of  directors  could  af- 
ford to  incur  the  opprobrium  and  responsi- 
bility of  selling  securities  to  their  regular 
banking  connections  otherwise  than  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  are  reasonably  and  fairly 
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worth,  considering  the  time  and  the  condi- 
tions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  the  case  of 
those  railroads  the  management  and  policies 
of  which  have  recently  been  the  object  of 
investigation  and  criticism,  the  charge  of  not 
having  secured  adequate  prices  for  such  of 
their  securities  as  were  sold  to  bankers  has 
been  heard  but  little  if  at  all. 

5.  The  advantage  of  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets for  securities. 

Not   infrequently    a    situation    arises    which 


BONDS 


San  Diego  Cons.  Gas  and  Electric 

First  and  Refunding  Mortgage 

6%  GOLD  BONDS 

Due  July  1,1939 
Yielding  about  7.30  % 


George  H.  Burr  &  Co. 

KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES  CLEVELAND 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  DETROIT 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  PITTSBURG 

SCRANTON  ST.  LOUIS  SEATTLE 

"A  National  Yet  Personal  Service  " 


makes  it  of  vital  importance  to  a  railroad  and 
of  great  benefit  to  the  financial  position  of 
the  country  to  have  the  European  markets 
opened  for  the  placing  of  important  issues  of 
bonds,  without  having  recourse,  or  more  than 
a  limited  recourse,  to  the  American  market. 
Transactions  of  this  nature  are  simply  im- 
possible of  accomplishment  unless  entrusted 
to  a  particular  American  banking  house,  be- 
cause, owing  to  the  manifold  and  complex  re- 
quirements   for    listing    and   other    formalities 


LOGAN  &  BRYAN 

STOCK,  BOND,  COTTON,  COFFEE, 
SUGAR  AND  GRAIN  BROKERS 

DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 

Pacific  to  Atlantic — U.    S.   and   Canada 

MEMBERS : 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
EOSTON  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COFFEE  EXCHANGE 
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in  the  different  European  countries  (particu- 
larly in  France),  and  of  the  business  methods, 
habits,  and  ideas  prevailing  there,  they  re- 
quire weeks  of  negotiations,  the  furnishing 
of  a  mass  of  data  and  explanations,  access  to 
particular  and  potent  European  connections 
and  much  special  skill  and  experience. 

The  placing  of  large  issues  of  American 
securities  in  Europe — which,  as  above  stated, 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  lengthy  and 
complex  private  negotiations — would  be  made 
impossible   through   competitive   bidding. 

6.  The  system  in  vogue  *,-.  this  country 
also  prevails  in  Europe,  even  in  the  case  of 
most  government   loans. 

In  not  a  single  European  country  does  the 
system  of  the  competitive  sale  of  securities 
on  the  part  of  corporations  prevail.  More- 
over, most  of  the  governments,  in  placing 
their  loans,  have  recourse  to  regularly  estab- 
lished and  continuous  connections  with  a 
banking  h*ouse  or  a  group  of  banking  houses. 

7.  The  necessity  of  the  underwriting  by 
bankers  of  issues  of  securities  offered  for  pro 
rata  subscriptions   to   stockholders. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  stockholders  to  whom  subscrip- 
tion rights  are  offered,  sell  them  in  the  mar- 
ket with  the  result  that  the  value  of  the  se- 
curity under  offer  declines.  This  very  decline 
has  a  cumulative  effect  in  causing  other  stock- 
holders to  sell  and  is  further  frequently  in- 
tensified by  short  selling  on  the  part  of  specu- 
lators. 

All  of  these  influences  combine  to  bring 
about  the  possibility  of  the  security  under 
offer  declining  below  the  subscription  price, 
which  means  the  failure  of  the  offering. 
Moreover,  not  to  mention  the  damage  to  its 
credit  in  case  of  the  failure  of  such  an  offer- 
ing, pending  the  time  during  which  the  se- 
curities are  under  offer  to  the  stockholders — 
usually  not  less  than  from  forty-five  to  sixty 
days — the  railroad  is  uncertain  whether  or 
not,  or  to  what  extent,  the  stockholders  will 
subscribe  and  is,  consequently,  in  doubt 
whether,  at  the  end  of  the  subscription 
period,  it  will  come  into  possession  of  the 
funds  it  requires. 

All  of  this  is  obviated  by  the  formation  ot 
an  underwriting  syndicate  which  itself  guar- 
antees to  take  and  pay  for  any  part  of  the 
offering  which  the  stockholders  may  not  want 
to-  take.  The  existence  of  such  a  syndicate 
and  the  resulting  guarantee  of  the  success  of 
the  offering  has  a  strong  moral  effect  upon 
the  stockholders  in  encouraging  them  to  sub- 
scribe, and  an  equally  strong  effect  in  dis- 
couraging speculators  from  short  selling, 
while  an  unprotected  offering  presents  a  tar- 
get to  short  selling. 

The  result  is  that  a  railroad  can  safely 
afford  to  offer  securites  at  a  much  higher 
price  when  underwritten  than  \h.ey  would  risk 
fixing  when  not  secured  and  protected  by  an 
underwriting. 

After  taking  into  consideration  the  expense 
of  an  underwriting  syndicate,  a  railroad  will 
usually  obtain  materially  higher  net  proceeds 
from  an  underwritten  offering  than  from  one 
not  underwritten,  in  addition  to  the  advan- 
tage of  being  certain  of  securing  the  required 
funds. 

It  is  manifestly  more  advantageous  to  a 
railroad's  financial  position  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  price  level  of  its  securities  to 
offer   a   security,   even   to   its   stockholders,    at 


say  110,  and  pay  a  reasonable  underwriting 
commission  rather  than  to  offer  it  at  par  with- 
out an  underwriting. 

(To   Be   Continued.) 


The  French  loan  of  $100,000,000  material- 
ized Monday,  May  23d.  The  bonds  are 
twenty-year,  non-callable  iy2  per  cent,  exter- 
nal sinking  fund  gold  bonds  dated  June  1st, 
and  in  denominations  of  $1000,  $500,  and 
$100.  They  are  legal  for  savings  banks  in 
California,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont.  Most 
of  the  leading  houses  in  San  Francisco  are 
offering  them,  and  the  Guaranty  Company 
and  National  City  Company  are  members  of 
the  underwriting  syndicate,  which  is  headed 
by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  of  New  York.  The 
price  is  95  and  interest,  yielding  over  8  per 
cent. 

During  the  first  five  years,  beginning  July 
1,  1921,  $750,000  a  month  will  be  paid  by  the 
French  government  to  buy  bonds  in  the  open 
market  at  or  below  par  and  interest.  If 
bonds  are  not  obtainable  the  money  will  re- 
vert to   the   French  government. 

Fifty  years  after  the  Franco-German  war 
French  bonds  sold  to  yield  less  than  4J^  per 
cent.  For  135  years  the  French  people  have 
met  all  their  obligations.  The  external  debt 
in  the  United  States  has  been  reduced  during 
the  last  year  despite  the  unfavorable  ex- 
change rate.  Of  the  total  French  debt  only 
14  per  cent,  is  external.  This  includes  loans 
from  foreign  governments — England  and  the 
United   States. 

With  the  acquisition  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
other  territory  the  industrial  position  of 
France  is  very  favorable,  she  having  acquired 
iron  ore  deposits  amounting  to  5.300,000,000 
tons  as  compared  with  7,000,000,000  in  the 
whole  United  States. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  1921  the 
French  cut  down  imports  by  4,200,000,000 
francs  and  increased  exports  by  1,000,000,000 
francs.  As  foreign  trade  is  one  of  the  best 
evidences  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  the  great 
progress  shown  by  France  can  not  be  too 
strongly  emphasized. 

In  1914  the  population  of  the  devastated 
regions  was  4,700,000.  At  the  time  of  the 
armistice  it  was  1,950,000,  and  on  April  1, 
1921,  4,100,000,  600,000  less  than  before  the 
war.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  destroyed 
area  has  been  leveled  off  and  80  per  cent,  is 
producing  food.  Seventy-nine  per  cent,  of  all 
the  industries  in  the  devastated  regions  have 
been  put  on  their  feet.  Ninety-nine  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  railroads  have  been  re- 
stored, and  of  the  2400  bridges  destroyed  SO 
per  cent,  have  been  replaced. 

Payment  may  be  made  for  temporary  bonds 
or  trust  receipts  about  June  10,  1921. 


The  development  by  Reid  Bros.,  Inc.,  whole- 
sale hospital  supply  manufacturers  at  91 
Drum  Street,  of  a  model  emergency  hospital 
unit  has  met  with,  great  favor  on  the  Coast, 
the  firm  announced  recently.  Such  equip- 
ments have  been  installed  in  the  City  of 
Paris,  the  fifty  plants  of  the  California  Pack- 
ing Corporation,  the  Moore  Shipbuilding 
Company  in  Oakland,  and  in  plants  in  other 
Coast  cities.  It  has  also  fitted  out  emergency 
stations  in  the  mines  of  the  Southwest. 
■»»► 

A  pound  of  sugar  or  butter  in  Russia  costs 
a  month's  pay  of  an  ordinary  workman. 


TELEPHONE  SECURITIES— 

Securities  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  and  those  of 
its  Associated  Companies,  are  well  pro- 
tected and  afford  a  high  degree  of 
marketability. 

Shares  of  the  parent  company  pay 
$9.00  yearly.  This  security  is  a  good  in- 
vestment for  your  funds. 

Send  for  particulars  on  this  or  other 
Telephone  issues. 

MITCHUM,  TULLY  &  CO. 

American    National    Bank   BIdg.,    San   Francisco 
Telephone   Douglas  6420 

CORRESPONDENTS 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  &  CO. 

FOUNDED  1865 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


BOND  DEPARTMENT 

The  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

R  a  commends 

Irrigation  District  Bonds 

For  Investment 


They  Are- 
More  secure  than  first  mort- 
gages because  they  rank  ahead 
of  first  mortgages. 

INCOME  TAX  EXEMPT. 

Yield  from  6%  to  6%^. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet, 

THE  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT 
BOND 


Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets 

Kearny  5600 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


State  of  California 

Highway  5V*%  Gold  Bonds 


Maturity    19  2  6- 
Price  98.89 

YIELD 

5y2% 


1927 
98.70 


WILLIAM  R.  STAATS 
COMPANY 

477  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telephone    Kearny   301 


The  FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial      Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $16,000,000 

A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL  AND 
Personal  Checking 
Accounts  Solicited. 

Saving!   Accounts    receive 

interest  at  the  late  of  4  per 

cent,  per  annum. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
S3. 50 

OFFICERS 

Leon  Bocqueraz,  President 
J.  M.Dupas,  Vice-President 

A.  Bousquet Secretary 

W.F. Duffy Cashier 

J.T.  Ifilarry  .Asst.  Cashier 

Chas.L.  Ebner,  Jr 

Asst.  Cashier 


The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  San  Francisco  Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  SysJem 
Member  of  tbe  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH Mission  and  21st  Streets 

PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  . .  Clement  and  7lh  Ave. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH Haight  and  Belvedere  Street: 

December  31st,  1920. 

Assets $69,8" 

Deposits 6c, 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds. . . 
Employees'  Pension  Fund 343,1k 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Pan-America  Reconciliation. 

Editor  Tancredo  Pinochet  of  Chile  cer- 
tainly has  given  the  Pan-American  world 
something  to  think  about  in  a  volume  which 
has  just  been  published  over  his  signature 
and  under  the  title  of  "The  Gulf  of  Mis- 
understanding." 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Pinochet  puts  forward 
what  he  declares  to  have  been  a  series  of 
letters  by  a  South  American  to  his  wife, 
sharply  criticizing  all  the  features  of  Ameri- 
canism to  which  the  refined  South  American 
turns  a  grimacing  countenance  when  he  first 
meets  them.  The  letters  are  pungent,  caustic, 
and  at  times  almost  tinctured  with  gall.  They 
hold  up  to  the  American  himself — to  say 
nothing  of  what  they  present  to  the  South 
American — a  mirror  wherein  the  presentment 
yields  almost  any  other  effect  than  that  of 
confirming  national  pride  or  nursing  national 
smugness. 

To  counterpoise  these  indictments.  Mr. 
Pinochet  has  the  letters  pass  through  the 
hands  of  a  supposititious  woman  censor  in 
the  Postoffice  Department  during  the  recent 
war.  The  woman  is  an  ardent  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  informed  as  its  history,  en- 
thusiastic about  its  ideals,  and  an  impas- 
sioned defender  of  its  faults.  Under  the  law 
she  has  the  right  to  read  the  letters  of  the 
South  American,  but  not  the  right  to  prevent 
their  being  forwarded.  Accordingly  she 
avails  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  answer 
them  by  adding  her  own  comments  and  for- 
warding them  to  the  addressee  along  with  the 
original  letters.  The  answers  are  diplomatic, 
but  keen  and  penetrating.  The  charges  made 
by  the  South  American  are  met  with  almost 
'amazing  clearness  and  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  is.  take  it  by  and  large,  one 
of  the  best  that  has  ever  crept  into  print.  In 
fact  if  Mr.  Pinochet,  a  Chilean,  is  really  the 
author  of  them,  he  has  accomplished  a  most 
remarkable  feat  and  deserves  to  be  spoken 
of  as  one  of  those  rare  visionists  who  can 
see  contemporary  history  with  the  same  fine 
balance  of  judgment  that  is  the  pride  of  those 
who  write  a  century  or  more  after  the  passing 
of  the  events  described. 

The  Gulf  of  Misunderstanding.  By  Tancredo 
Pinochet.  New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright:  ?2.50 
net. 


or  might  be.  The  work  is  brought  down  to 
date,  including  the  writings  of  Gorki,  An- 
dreev,  and  others  who  are  still  before  the 
reading  public. 

A  Short  History  of  Russian  Literature. 
Translated  from  the  Russian  of  Shakbnovski. 
New   York:   E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.;   $2   net. 


History  of  Russian  Literature. 
Russian  surveys  of  Russian  art  and  litera- 
ture are  being  translated  into  English  with 
increasing  frequency.  They  afford  a  new  and 
worth-while  view  of  the  better  and  more 
lasting  phases  of  the  Slav  life  and  character, 
stripped  of  its  temporary  political  manifesta- 
tions. One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  trans- 
lations is  likely  to  appeal  strongly  to  Ameri- 
can educational  institutions.  It  is  "A  Short 
History-  of  Russian  Literature,"  by  Shakhnov- 
ski.  Differing  from  most  literary  histories, 
it  describes  the  contents  of  works,  rather 
than  ottering  criticisms  and  generalities  upon 
style,  philosophy,  and  personalities.  The  re- 
sult is  an  illuminative  presentation  of  the 
thought-forms  which  people  the  imagination 
of  Russian  writers,  a  very  welcome  glimpse 
of  the  character-creations,  the  plots,  and  the 
atmospheres  by  which  the  makers  of  the 
Slavic  literature  work  out  their  visions  of 
lite  as  it  is  and  as  they  think  it  ought  to  be 
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Flockmaster 

of 
Poison  Creek 

By  G.  W.  OGDEN 

Author  of  "The  Land  of  Last  Chance" 

Swan  Carlson,  the  giant  whose 
hands  could  tear  a  sheep  limb 
from  limb,  was  as  primitive  and 
cruel  as  a  wild  animal.  Against 
such  a  foe  as  this  John 
Mackenzie  pitted  his  Scotch  grit 
and  stubbornness. 

Read  "The  Flockmaster"  if  you 
want  a  story  abounding  in  ac- 
tion, romance,  humor,  and  charm 
of  local  color. 

At  All  Bookstores 
A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.    :   PnilUhers 
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Two  Works  on  Bolshevism. 
Two  impressive  and  highly  instructive 
books  on  Bolshevism,  treated  from  compara- 
tively recent  observations,  have  been  made 
available  to  the  American  public  within  the 
past  few  weeks.  One  of  them  is  passionately 
hostile  to  the  Reds,  and  the  other,  in  purpose 
at  least,  unimpassioned  and  judicial. 

The  hostile  work  is  by  the  well-known 
British  correspondent  John  Pollock,  whose 
work  on  "War  and  Revolution  in  Russia" 
has  been  reviewed  in  these  columns.  Mr. 
Pollock  takes  the  attitude  that  the  world 
should  write  across  its  banners  the  words 
"Down  with  Bolshevism"  quite  as  persistently 
as  Cato  ended  even.'  speech  with  "Delenda 
est  Carthago."  To  his  mind,  Bolshevism  is 
the  fruit  of  a  German  conspiracy  against  the 
Allies,  its  leaders  are  dishonest,  its  purposes 
are  insincere,  its  results  hopelessly  and  peril- 
ouslv  destructive.  Civilization  owes  it  to  its 
own  preservation.  Mr.  Pollock  contends,  to 
unite  for  the  overthrow  and  extermination  of 
the  menace.  The  principles  and  welfare  of 
"honor,  religion,  and  interest"  call  for  this 
supreme  achievement. 

Mr.  Pollock  offers  a  most  impressive  array 
of  personal  observations  to  sustain  his  indict- 
ments. It  is  difficult  after  reading  his  vol- 
ume, to  reach  any  other  conclusion  than  his 
own. 

The  unimpassioned  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject is  by  an  equally  well-known  British  cor- 
respondent Arthur  Ransome.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Crisis  in  Russia."  and  is  a  sequel  to 
"Russia  in  1919."  by  the  same  author.  Mr. 
Ransome  holds  that  Bolshevism  as  a  distinct 
institution  and  as  a  political  organization  is 
gradually  dissolving.  It  is  being  smothered 
in  the  more  insistent  and  pressing  issues  oi 
economy  and  reconstruction.  A  ie\x  sentences 
from  one  of  the  chapters  in  the  work  will 
illustrate.  Mr.  Ransome  says:  "In  their 
work  of  economic  reconstruction  the  Com- 
munists get  the  support  of  most  of  the  best 
engineers  and  other  technicians  in  the  coun- 
try, men  who  take  no  interest  whatsoever  in 
the  ideas  of  Karl  Marx,  but  have  a  profes- 
sional interest  in  doing  the  best  they  can  with 
their  knowledge,  and  a  patriotic  satisfaction 
in  using  that  knowledge  for  Russia.  Thest- 
men.  caring  not  at  all  about  Communism, 
want  to  make  Russia  once  more  a  comfortably 
habitable  place,  no  matter  under  what  gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  Ransome  dwells  at  considerable  length 
on  the  growth  in  Russia  of  what  he  calls  non- 
partyism.  By  this  he  means  the  adherence  of 
an  increasing  number  of  persons  of  all  classes 
to  the  solution  of  the  economic  difficulties 
and  a  refusal  upon  their  part  to  adhere  to 
any  form  or  profession  of  politics.  The  crys- 
tallization of  non-partyism,  however,  into 
political  form  is  deemed  by  Mr.  Ransome  to 
be  likely  in  the  end.  Therefore  he  put  to 
Lenin  a  question  which,  with  its  answer,  em- 
bodies much  that  is  significant.  The  author 
says : 

"I  asked  Lenin  point  blank,  when  we  were 
discussing  the  possible  proletarianization  of 
the  peasantry:  'Did  he  think  they  would  pull 
through  far  enough  economically  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  peasantry  before  that  same 
peasantry  had  organized  a  real  political  op- 
position that  should  overwhelm  them?'  Lenin 
laughed.  *If  I  could  answer  that  question.' 
he  said.  'I  could  answer  everything,  for  on 
the  answer  to  that  question  everything  de- 
pends. I  think  we  can.  Yes,  I  think  we  can. 
But  I  do  not  know  that  we  can."  '* 

The  Bolshevik   Adventure.      Bv  John    Pollock. 
-New   York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &   Co.;   $2.50  net 
XT  Th^.  Crisis    is    Russia.      By    Arthur    Ransome. 
New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch.  Inc.;  $1  60  net 


find  interest  in  the  work.  In  fact  the  informa- 
tion afforded  is  so  clearly  and  entertainingly 
presented  that  the  book  ought  to  be  on  the 
library  table  of  every  person  who  enjoys 
listening   to    orchestral    music. 

Handeook  of    Orchestration.      Bv    Florence   G. 
Fidler.      New  York:    E.  P.   Dutton  &   Co.;   $2  net 


The  Velvet  Black. 
It  is  hardly  fair  criticism  to  say  that  a 
story  has  too  many  technical  perfections,  nor 
indeed  are  there  many  stories  of  which  this 
can  be  said.  Precision,  accuracy,  and  order 
are  not  the  characteristics  of  the  modern 
writer,  but  Mr.  Child  possesses  them  to  per- 
fection. His  short  stories  are  faultless.  They 
are  always  worth  telling  and  they  are  told 
with  an  exact  balance  and  proportion  that 
give  the  fullest  possible  emphasis  to  the  cli- 
max. Mr.  Child  has  two  favorite  themes,  the 
dark  and  the  mind  of  the  crook.  No  one  has 
ever  made  better  use  of  the  horrors  of  utter 
darkness,  and  there  are  few  writers  who  have 
made  more  felicitous  discovery  of  the  good- 
ness of  bad  men. 

Thin"    vELVEJ    ?LA£KV    E>'    R"hard     Washburn 
Child.     New    York:    E.   P.   Dutton   &  Co. 


Handbook  of  Orchestration. 
Experience  in  reducing  the  complexities  of 
orchestration  to  terms  simple  enough  for 
comprehension  by  the  average  student  of 
music  is  well  reflected  in  :>  volume  just  issued 
over  the  pen  of  Florence  G.  Fidler.  The 
volume  is  entitled  "Handbook  of  Orchestra- 
tion."    Lay  readers,  as  well  as  students,   will 


Essentials  in  Art. 
Osvald  Siren,  professor  of  the  history  of 
art  at  the  University  of  Stockholm,  is  the 
author  of  this  searching  book  on  art  prin- 
ciples. It  is  composed  of  five  essays,  of 
which  the  first,  "Rhythm  and  Form,"  is  one 
of  the  most  important  modern  contributions 
to  the  science  of  sesthetics.  Though  written 
originally  as  an  introduction  to_  some  Swedish 
essays  on  Chinese  art.  it  is  an  analysis  of  its 
subject  that  has  a  universal  application.  It 
is  interesting  that  this  illuminating  study  was 
inspired  by  Chinese,  not  European,  •art. 

The  remaining  four  essays  are  of  more 
limited  and  historical  interest.  Of  the  four 
— "Art  and  Religion."  "Art  and  Religion 
During  the  Renaissance,"  "The  Importance  of 
the  Antique  to  Donatello,"  "A  Late  Gothic 
Poet  of  Line*' — the  latter  two  are  of  more 
purely  artistic  interest.  The  former  are 
rather  historical  and  philosophical.  The 
chapter  on  Donatello  is  particularly  valuable 
to  the  art  student  as  it  is  illustrated  with  a 
dozen  fine  comparative  plates,  demonstrating 
classical  influence  on  Donatello's  work.  The 
final  essay  treats  of  the  work  of  an  unknown 
late  Gothic  master  whose  frescoes  decorate 
the  Misericordia  Church  in  Figline  and  whom 
Professor  Siren  has  traced  as  a  pupil  of  the 
great  Lorenzo  Monaco  of  Florentine  fame. 
"A  Late  Gothic  Poet  of  Line"  is  sumptiously 
illustrated  with  many  reproductions  of  Gothic 
art. 

Professor  Siren  is  almost  as  celebrated  in 
America  as  in  Europe.  He  has  lectured  at 
several  of  the  larger  universities  and  two  of 
his  most  important  books  have  been  pub- 
lished here — the  two-volume  study  on  Giotto, 
by  the  Harvard  University  Press,  and  his 
great  work  on  Leonardo  da  Yinci.  by  the 
Yale  Press.  He  has  also  been  a  contributor 
for   many  years   to  the   Burlington    Magazine. 

"Essentials  in  Art"  is  a  book,  not  only  to 
be  read  by  all  cultivated  people,  but  to  be 
owned  and  treasured. — R.  G. 

Essentials  in  Art.  By  Osvald  Siren.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;.  S3. 50. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Of  his  new  book  "The  Salvaging  of  Civili- 
zation." which  was  published  on  May  12th. 
Mr.  Wells  says:  "I  want  to  tell  you  of  the 
idea  that  now  shapes  and  dominates  my  public 
life — the  idea  of  a  world  politically  united — 
of  a  world  securely  and  permanently  at  peace. 
And  I  want  to'  say  what  I  have  to  say,  as  far 
as  regards  the  main  argument  of  it,  accu- 
rately and  without  any  flourishes :  I  want  to 
put  befcre  you  for  your  judgment  the  view 
that  this  overstrain  and  breaking  down  and 
stoppage  of  the  great  uprush  of  civilization 
that  has  gone  on  for  the  past  three  centuries 
is  due  to  the  same  forces  and  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  same  forces  that  led  to  that 
uprush,  to  that  tremendous  expansion  of  hu- 
man knowledge  and  power  and  life;  and  that 
breaking  up  is  an  inevitable  thing  unless  we 
meet  it  by  a  very  great  effort  of  a  particular 
kind." 

Paris  has  just  been  much  interested  in  an 
exchange  bstween  Clemenceau  and  Stephane 
Lauzanne,  the  distinguished  editor  of  Le 
Matin.  M.  Lauzanne  startled  the  world  by 
charging  that  the  ex-premier  had  betrayed  his 
country  by  suppressing  and  ignoring  the 
famous  round-robin  note  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  warn- 
ing that  the  peace  treaty-  containing  the  • 
league  covenant  would  not  be  ratified.  In 
answer  the  Tiger  denied  all  recollection  of 
such  a  note,  saying  that  it  would  have  been 
regarded  as  merely  a  matter  of  American  in- 
ternal politics  anyhow.  M.  Lauzanne's  own 
realization  of  the  importance  of  the  round 
robin  is  witnessed  by  tb.2  emphasis  laid  upon 
it.  as  well  as  full  quotation  in  his  new  volume 
of  memoirs.  "Great  Men  and  Great  Days." 
just  published  by  the  Appletons. 
-*♦»- 

On  the  ground  that  it  is  an  "affectation  and 
a  reminder  of  the  monarchical  days"  the 
wearing  of  monocles  by  officials  or  members 
of  the  Berlin  security  police  is  forbidden  in 
an  order  issued  recently. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  Stockton  St. 
Union    Square                       San    Francisco 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK   CO. 

707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St.  22.Third  St 
Largest  variety  of  new  and  second-hand  books 
in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old  Book 
Shop"  at  2  TILLMAN  PLACE,  OFF 
GRANT  AVENUE— below  Sutter. 

Rire  Old  Books  Bought,  Sold  and  Hunted  For  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS  (formoW  the  White  Houit) 


JOHN   HOWELL 
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New  Books  Received. 
The    Next   War.      Bv   Will    Irwin.      New    York: 
E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.;    $1.50. 
A  warning. 

Revolution.     By   T.   D.   Bcresford.     New  Yorlc 
G.    P.    Putnam's  Sons. 
A  novel. 

Low  Ceilings.      By  \Y.    Douglas  Newton.      New 
York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2. 
A  novel. 

The    Crimson    Blotter.      Bv    Isabel    Ostrandcr. 
New  York:   Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.;  $2. 
A  detective  story. 

Hints    to    Pilgrims.       By     Charles    S.     Brooks. 
New   Haven:  Yale   University  Press. 
A  series  of  essays. 

The     Golden     Answer.      By     Sylvia     Chat  field 
Bates.      New    York:    The  Macmillan    Company;   $2. 
A  novel. 

Famous  Modern  Ghost  Stories.  Selected  by 
Dorothy  Scarborough,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  G.  P". 
Putnam's    Sons;    $2. 

Fifteen  ghost   stories. 

Our     Social    Heritage.       By     Graham     Wallas. 
New    Haven:    Yale    University    Prefs. 
A  series  of  essai  - 

The  Tryst.      By  Grace   Livingston   Hill.      Phila- 
delphia:   J.    B.    Lippincott    Company:    $2. 
A  novel. 

Humorous  Ghost  Stories.  Selected  bv  Doro- 
thy Scarborough,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons;  $2. 

Nineteen  ghost  stories. 
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COAST    BANKER 

576  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
is  the  financial  paper  of  the  western  third 
of  the  United  States.  Subscription  price, 
$10.00  per  year.  Sample  copies  furnished 
free  of  charge  on  application.  Address  Cir- 
culation  Manager.^ 
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WHERE  WERE  YOU 

THEN 

AND  WHERE  ARE  YOU 

TODAY? 

Where  were  you  when  Henry  Ford  was  trying  to  raise  the  first  few  thousand  dollars  necessary  to  start  the  enormous  industrv  known 
as  the  Ford  Motor  Company?  Had  you  invested  $1,000  in  Ford's  stock,  IT  WOULD  HAVE  BROUGHT  YOU  IN  1919  $122,700  TO  SAY 
NOTHING  OF  THE  ENORMOUS  DIVIDENDS  IT  HAS  PAID. 

If  vou  reallv  had  such  an  opportunity,  would  you  grasp  it? 

SUCH  AN  OPPORTUNITY  IS  NOW  OFFERED  YOU. 

The  Tractor  Industry  today  stands  on  about  the  same  level  as  the  Automobile  Industry  did  at  the  time  Henry  Ford  offered  his  stock  for  sale. 

In  the  agricultural  field  the  tractor  market  is  usually  based  on  the  number  of  farms  of  one  hundred  acres  or  more.  According  to  the  last 
census  figures,  there  are  2,669,391  farms  of  this  size  or  larger  in  the  United  States  alone,  and  1,438,069  farms  averaging  very  close  to  one  hun- 
dred acres.  The  potential  tractor  market,  therefore,  can  be  conservatively  estimated  at  3,000,000  tractors,  which  will  be  absorbed  within  the 
next  ten  years.  The  present  tractor  output  of  the  country  is  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  per  year,  with  a  large  part  of  this 
output  immediately  taken  up  for  replacement,  the  life  of  the  average  tractor  being  less  than  three  years. 

The  Nelson-Four-Wheel  Drive  Tractor  is  a  revolution  in  tractor  construction.  It  is  built  on  entirely  new  mechanical  lines,  designed  to 
give  universal,  all-year-around  service. 

It  is  dependable,  easy,  and  economical  to  operate. 

Its  unusual  mechanical  construction  fits  it  to  work  on  bottom  land  or  on  steep,  rocky,  hillside  surfaces  and  to  give  the  same  steady,  efficient 
service  in  winter  and  summer. 

You  are  herewith  invited  to  become  a  stockholder  in  the  corporation  manufacturing  the  Nelson  Tractor. 

A  SMALL  AMOUNT  OF  PREFERRED  (8%  Cumulative)  STOCK  IS  OFFERED  BY  US  SUBJECT  TO  PRIOR  SALE  AND 
ADVANCE  IN  PRICE.     Subscriptions  will  be  accepted  in  the  order  received.     All  reservations  for  stock  must  be  within  30  days  from  date. 

With  the  tractor  industry  in  its  infancy,  its  markets  are  yet  almost  wholly  undeveloped,  and  with  a  product  of  such  a  wide  range  of  use- 
fulness, it  is  obvious  that  the  stock  of  the  Nelson  Manufacturing  Corporation  has  possibilities  of  great  and  increasing  value,  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  realization  from  investment  in  products  not  having  these  almost  unlimited  fields  of  activity. 

It  is  rarely  that  such  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  public,  for  participation  in  an  industry  which  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  great 
enterprises  of  the  present  day. 

NELSON  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
Authorized  Capital-    .      .      .     $200,000 
($100,000  Preferred— $100,000  Common) 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
A.  H.   NELSON,  President  J.  W.  COLGAN 

W   A   COOK    Treasurer  President  Lincoln  Savings  Bank,  Boston 

Former  Chief  of  Staff,  Production  Division,  U.  S.                                         J.  R.  RAEDER 
District,  Ordnance  Section,  War  Department.  Architect  and  Engineer. 

LAWSON  &  GOULD,  Inc. 
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"THE  HOTTENTOT." 

Mr.  William  Collier  is  eight  years  older 
than  when  we  last  saw  him.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  or  not  during  those  eight  years  some 
of  that  irresistible,  spontaneous,  gravely  all- 
conquering  humor  has  evaporated,  but  he  is 
still  the  kind  of  comedian  that  keeps  an 
audience  laughing  steadily.  Mr.  Collier  has 
changed  greatly  in  physiognomy.  His  expres- 
sion is  now  that  of  a  keen-witted  man  of 
affairs.  He  could  no  longer  pass  for  the 
sophomore  son  of  a  man  of  affairs,  although 
he  evidently  keeps  himself  in  physical  con- 
dition, as  he  made  a  very  creditable  appear- 
ance in  a  jockey  costume. 

That  keen-witted  expression  on  the  Collier 
countenance  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  Mr.  Collier's 
activities  outside  of  acting  only,  which  does 
not  leave  the  same  impress  as  business.  I 
don't  doubt  that  Mr.  Collier — it  is  quite  easy, 
now,  to  leave  out  the  "Willie,1'  when  one 
visualizes  this  later  Collier,  with  his  man-of- 
the-world's  face — I  don't  doubt  that  he  is  a 
good  business  man.  It  was  a  good  stroke  of 
business  when  he  began  to  write  his  own 
plays,  "The  Hottentot,"  by  the  way,  being  the 
product  of  the  united  William  Collier  and 
Victor  Mapes  brains.  Royalties  have  a  grati- 
fying way  of  rolling  up  like  a  snowball  and 
falling  in  a  man's  lap,  a  solid  accretion  of 
gold.  They  say  that  Al  Jolson  is  approxi- 
mating millionairedom  on  his  royalties,  and  it 
must  be  so,  as,  with  a  fine  gesture,  Al  is 
about  to  amuse  himself  by  putting  on  some- 
thing in  the  line  of  serious  drama  that  the 
public  won't  patronize.     Or  so  Al  declares. 

However,  William  Collier  is,  first  and  fore- 
most a  comedian  who  can,  with  his  quick,  un- 
calculable  humor,  unfailingly  surprise  the 
laughter  out  of  people.  His  play  is  the  light- 
est of  the  light,  depicting  the  prosperous  in- 
terior of  a  wealthy  family  living  in  a  hunting 
community  near  New  York.  The  astute  Mr. 
Collier  hasn't  that  keen  look  for  nothing,  for 
he  is  well  aware  that  the  public  enjoys  being 
introduced  into  the  drawing-rooms  of  smart 
people,  seeing  them  order  around  men  serv- 
ants, occasionally,  with  Jove-like  humor,  con- 
descendingly handing  over  a  joke  to  regale 
them  with.  Also  it  adores  to  hear  the  smart 
woman  indulge  in  the  permissible  slang  of  the 
country  club  house,  to  see  her  smoke  with 
dainty  accustomedness  and  wear  the  best 
of  clothes  with  a  royal,  everyday  air.  All  this 
do  we  enjoy  in  "The  Hottentot,"  which  is  a 
play  depicting  the  experiences  of  wealthy 
sports  whose  stables  are  full  of  horses  and 
whose  head  grooms  treat  their  business  as  a 
highly    profitable    profession. 

The  idea  of  the  play  centres  around  the 
aversion  to  horses  and  horsiness  of  Sam  Har- 
rington, who  bears  the  same  name  as  a  man 
known  as  the  best  rider  in  the  community  of 
wealthy  sportsmen.  Upon  this'  slight  thread 
"The  Hottentot"  is  constructed,  for  the 
charming  little  heiress  and  sportswoman  who 
loves  Sam  Harrington  and  who  believes  that 
he  could  ride  like  Phcebus  the  most  high- 
mettled  steed  in  her  stable  full  of  beauties,  is 
unaware  of  Sam's  real  sentiments  toward 
horses  and  his  fear  and  aversion  for  the  act 
of  bestriding  their  backs. 

The  play,  in  showing  up  the  perils  that  lurk 
in  Sam's  way  when  he  rashly  refrains  from 
enlightening  his  lady  love,  is  one  sustained 
rattle  of  jokes.  Mr.  Collier  has  that  trait 
which  always  sees  the  jocular  possibilities  in 
every  combination  of  words  or  phrases.  And 
with  his  easy,  unforced  humor,  and  that  fa- 
miliar quickness  in  shooting  off  his  joke-gun, 
he  doesn't  lose  any  advantage  offered. 

There  are  several  smart  pretty  women  in 
the  company,  the  sweet  little  ingenue,  Georgia 
Lee  Hall,  being  as  pretty  as  a  valentine  girl. 


Paula  Marr  is  pretty  and  a  dresser,  and  the 
other  women  are  decorative  adjuncts. 

Donald  Meek,  a  very  good  comedian,  plays 
an  excellent  second  to  William  Collier,  Ed- 
win Taylor  presented  a  very  neat  bit  as  a 
cocknev  head-groom,  and  several  good-look- 
ing, well-groomed  men  contributed  to  the 
seneral  suggestion  of  prosperous  pleasure- 
chasing.  The  scenery,  though,  is  not  as  well 
groomed   as   the  players. 

Mr.  Collier,  in  the  scene  at  the  races, 
boldly  utilized  that  ancient  device  of  having 
the  race  described  by  the  shouted  comments 
of  an  excited  group  of  on-lookcrs ;  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  plav,  whose  horses  were  m  the 
race ;  and  really  that  old  bit  of  business,  suit- 
ably modernized,  went  off  very  well. 
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"JULIUS  CAESAR." 

It  is  a  goodly  sight,  in  this  admittedly  pro- 
saic epoch,  to  see  youth  keeping  its  soul  alive 
by  reverently  tending  the  flame  on  the  altar 
of  the  Shakespearean  tradition.  And  that 
sight  we  may  see  this  week  at  the  Players 
Theatre.  "Julius  Csesar"  is  the  play,  and  in 
the  acting  of  it  and  the  devout  fusing  of  all 
efforts  toward  a  common  good,  as  well  as  in 
the  successful  attainment  of  the  beautiful  at- 
mosphere of  Shakespearean  tragedy,  the 
Players  have  accomplished  their  supreme 
achievement.  "Julius  Caesar"  is  their  master- 
piece. 

It  is  a  tragedy  particularly  beloved  by 
young  men,  who  feel  themselves  at  one  with 
its  expression  of  masculine  ideals  and  am- 
bitions. The  fact  that  woman  plays  a  lesser 
role  in  this  tragedy  does  not  seem  to  trouble 
the  public,  which  surrenders  its  soul  with  a 
deep  and  solemn*  joy  to  the  nobility*  of  its 
motives,  the  clash  of  men's  contending  am- 
bitions, and  its  beautiful  and  haunting  sad- 
ness. 

And  all  those  young  men  in  the  Players 
company,  in  their  youthfully  reverent  joy  in 
their  work,  have  submerged  their  identities 
as  never  before  into  the  characters  of  the 
group  who  were  battling  for  the  leadership 
of  the  Romans. 

There  is  a  crystalline  clearness  to  the  text 
of  "Julius  Caesar,"  and  an  abounding  human- 
ness  to  the  lines  which  so  eloquently  express 
those  diverse  characters  and  their  motives. 
And  the  members  of  the  company  carried  us 
along  with  them  on  a  mounting  tide  of  poetic 
sympathy,  their  young,  sonorous  voices  were 
so  nobly  in  accord  with  the  beauty  of  the 
stately  verse,  and  as  we  followed  them  tjjc 
heard  few  jarring  notes.  One  often  has  the 
experience  in  the  Shakespearean  drama,  un- 
less the  companies  are  of  the  best,  of  stum- 
bling against  verbal  and  spiritual  discords 
which  draw  from  our  jarred  consciousness  a 
mental  protest.  But  the  poetic  sympathy,  the 
poetic  consciousness,  seemed  to  be  almost  uni- 
versal in  the  company.  And  so  we  joyfully 
surrendered  our  souls,  and  were  borne  along 
on  a  tide  of  sorrowful  music 

Thrill  after  thrill  they  gave  us,  yet  they 
did  not  fail  us  in  a  single  scene. 

There  was  no  ranting,  no  artiEcial  declama- 
tion, but  the  union  of  simple,  dignified  natu- 
ralness of  tone  and  manner  with  a  devout 
entrance  into  the  tone  and  manner  of  poetic 
tragedy. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
performance  was  entirely  perfect,  but  gen- 
erally speaking  the  text  was  expressed  in 
tones  of  living  music,  and  it  was  one  of  the  ■ 
most  truly  sympathetic  I  ever  remember  to 
have  seen  of  this  tragedy.  When  we  dis- 
cussed it  between  acts  we  agreed  that  the 
few  faults  were  comparatively  trifling ;  mere 
spots  on  the  sun  of  its  abounding  merit. 

The  production  as  a  production  merely  was 
also  most  commendable.  The  settings  were  I 
simple  yet  dignified,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
motive.  The  costumes,  the  grouping,  the 
lighting,  all  showed  intelligence  and  efficiency, 
and  where  artistry  was  needed,  as  in  the  stage 
sets,   the  artistry  was  there. 

To  particularize  in  respect  to  the  different  I 
roles,  the  tragedian  of  the  company,  William  I 
S.    Rainey,    has   returned,    and   gave   a   repre- 
sentation   of    Mark    Antony    that    in    musical 
and    expressive    reading,    ample    and    eloquent 
gesture,    and   the    expression    of   that   curious 
mingling    of    heart    warmth    and    finesse    and 
subtlety-  in  Antony's  character  which   enabled  , 
him  eventually  to  dominate  the  situation,  was  j 
a   piece    of   work    so    fine   that   we   felt   again 
that  this  young  man  an'  he  wills  may  yet  be  ' 
one    of   the    national    leaders    in    carrying    on  | 
the  Shakespearean  tradition. 

Mr.  Purrington  in  the  role  of  Brutus  shows 
marked  development.  His  was  a  spiritualized 
presentation  of  the  character  of  the  noblest 
Roman  of  them  all,  while  Mr.  Carl  Kroenke 
was  apt  in  expressing  the  frankness  and  bluff- 
ness  of  the  hot-headed,  hot-hearted  Cassius. 
And  the  two  players  gave  the  quarrel  scene 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  all  its  gradations: 
the  hasty-  start,  the  quick  rise  to  a  perilous 
wrath,  and  the  subsidence  into  that  recon- 
ciliation which  always  warms  an  audience's 
heart  when  it  is  played  with  so  frank  and 
manly  a  simplicity  and  directness  as  it  was 
done  this  time,  to  a  relieved  sympathy  which 
brings  moisture  to  the  eyes. 

The    great   scene    in   the   Forum,    the   con- 


trasting eloquence  of  the  noble-hearted 
Brutus  and  subtle  Anthony  was  of  a  nature 
that  made  us  cling  to  every  syllable.  The 
love  we  have  for  those  familiar  lines  was  not 
betrayed  by  the  shadow  of  a  shade  by  the 
,  two  chief  actors.  And  in  the  scene  when 
,  Mark  Antony,  with  a  mixture  of  grandeur 
I  and  guile  in  his  eloquence,  played  upon  the 
emotions  of  the  mob  the  scene  rose  nobly  to 
the  climax  to  which  our  thrilled  imaginations 
were  reaching.  Nor  was  there  a  drop  in  the 
ground  swell  of  the  drama  during  the  battle 
scenes  and  the  deaths.  Up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment our  imaginations  were  moved  and 
thrilled  to  vital  sympathy. 

The  cast  is  too  long  to  specify  the  various 
players,  but  we  should  not  overlook  Messrs. 
Leonard,  Hirschler,  and  Oliver,  all  of  whom 
spoke  well,  the  too  youthfully  appearing 
Caesar  assuming  well  the  regal  air  of  the 
ruler  and  giving  the  lines  of  the  apparition 
impressively. 

The  two  ladies,  Marie  Louise  Myers  and 
Eugenie  Alanson,  gave  the  needed  feminine 
note  with  grace  and  intelligence.  Mrs.  Alan- 
son  made  a  picturesque  young  Roman  matron, 
and  Miss  Myers  was,  while  less  truly  musical 
than  the  men  in  her  reading,  sympathetic,  in- 
telligent, and  expressive  of  womanly  charm. 
One  feature  of  the  play  which  is  too  often 
overlooked  in  these  semi-amateur  perform- 
ances is  the  restful  absence  of  haste,  the  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  the  pause, 
which  always  form  an  indispensable  back- 
ground to  beautiful  diction  and  impressive 
action.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  scene  of  the  assassination,  when  all  the 
group  surrendered  themselves  to  a  silent, 
brief,  awed  contemplation  of  the  goodly  tree 
which  they  had  cut  down. 

The  mob  in  the  Forum  scene  deserves  spe- 
cial mention.  There  were  actors  in  that  mob; 
players  who  well  expressed  the  short,  barked- 
out  phrases  the  varying  emotions  of  those 
guileless,  responsive  instruments  upon  which 
Mark  Antony  so  artfully  played.  We  may 
have  seen  better  handled  mobs  in  large  pro- 
ductions, but  we  never  have  seen  one  more 
enthusiastic,  and  yet  with  its  enthusiasm  used 
so  feelingly. 

Considering  it  was  a  first  night  there  were 
few  visible  or  audible  snags,  and  the  general 
excellence  was  such  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  point  out  the  trifling  defects. 

The  main  thing  that  we  felt  there  was  an 
appreciation  of  the  modern  naturalistic 
method  blended  with  a  reverence  for  Shake- 
i  spearean  tradition.  And  we  felt  that  much 
■  of  the  merit  of  the  performance  was  due  to 
1  the  intelligent  enthusiasm  of  youth ;  youth 
I  with  its  unstained  ideals,  its  fresh  love  for 
j  poetry;  'ts  delight  in  a  community  of  con- 
i  genial    artistic   achievement. 


on  the  job,  in  the  basement  of  the  little  the- 
atre.    "Why,   Mike,"  she  said,  "I  thought  you 

had  left  the  club."     "So  did  I,  Mrs.  ," 

said  Mike,  "so  did  I.  But,  my  Gawd  ! — th; 
place  has  got  me !"  And,  Mike,  it  has  got  us, 
too. 


"THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED.' 


This  story  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  is  pe- 
culiarly heart-wringing  in  its  portrayal  of  the 
kind  of  awful  tragedy  that  can  descend  out 
of  a  clear  sky  to  smite  youth  in  what  should 
be  its  season  of  happiness.  The  masterly  part 
of  the  book  is  the  most  painful;  for  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  life  of  Dick  Heldar  should 
go  into  a  sort  of  dry  mould  when  his  friends 
had  left  him  to  follow  their  cheerful  life  of 
action. 

The  book,  of  course,  is  charged  with  the 
spirit  of  tragedy.  The  only  escape  for  Dick 
is  through  the  portals  of  death,  and  we  sense 
it  coming  all  the  time,  as  the  fate-clouds 
lower,  so  that  the  changed  ending  was  in- 
artistic. 

However,  it  is  different  with  the  play, 
which  naturally  does  not  and  can  not  contain 
a  detailed  depiction  of  the  humiliation  of 
Dick's  life  and  spirit  when  blindness  came. 
Still  there  is  a  lack  of  modernness  to  the 
play,  due  partly  to  the  mental  attitude  toward 
militarism.  For  it  is  the  old  pre-war  spirit 
which  has  passed  away,  since  the  world  has 
learned  a  thing  or  two  about  the  massacres, 
race  hatreds,  the  destitution,  pestilence,  and 
irremediable  suffering  which  follow  in  war's 
train- 

And  it  won't  hurt  us  to  be  reminded  of  it, 


They  have  a  carpenter-janitor  at  that  club 
who  is  part  of  that  community ;  that  is, 
joined  together  in  its  mutually  participated 
love  of  the  joy  in  work,  in  art,  in  reading  up 
to  beckoning  ideals.  Mike — I  don't  know  his 
name,  but  Mike  will  pass — didn't  know  he 
was  one  of  them  until  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  tear  himself  away  to  a  more  highly 
paid  cccupation  that  beckoned  him. 

A   member  of  the   club   found  him   recently 
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as  we  will  when  the  Curran  puts  on  Ibariez' 
"Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,"  as  they 
will  shortly,  and  we  will  have  presented  to  us 
on  the  screen  some  of  those  terrific  pictures 
of  war  of  whose  horrors  and  terrors  the 
world  little  dreamed  in  that  golden  era  pre- 
ceding  1914. 

Kipling,  of  course,  always  was  a  militarist, 
and  there  is  a  background  of  militarism  to 
both  book  and  play.  A  drama  which  is  made 
from  a  novel  always  has  some  hiatuses,  and 
so  it  is  with  this  one.  But  the  situation  is 
so  intrinsically  powerful  that  it  takes  hold 
of  you,  and  holds  your  interest  to  the  end. 
And  besides,  there  are  in  it  those  characteristic 
touches  of  life  and  character  that  derive  their 
efficacy  from  the  talent  of  a  great  writer. 

There  is  so  much  in  the  dramatic  situation 
to  affect  the  imagination  that  the  Maitland 
players  showed  it  in  their  work.  The  cast 
requires  about  a  dozen  players,  one  of  them, 
Epna  Close,  being  new  to  us.  She  did  well 
with  the  Bessie  Broke  episode — oh,  the  sordid 
tragedy  in  that  Bessie  Broke  affair — arid  one 
felt  a  perhaps  inartistic  consent  to  such 
figures  of  calculation  being  removed  from 
Dick's  pathway  to  make  room  for  some  prom- 
ise of  happiness. 

THE  ORPHEUM. 


There  is  considerable  variety  on  the  Or- 
pheum  bill  this  week,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Irene  Franklin  and  Rae  Samuels  are  too 
much  in.  the  same  line  to  figure  in  the  same 
bill.  Both  are  humorous  songsters  and  im- 
personators, both  have  strong,  music-hall 
voices,  although  Miss  Franklin's  has  a  brass- 
bound  strength  and  projecting  quality  to  it 
dear  to  the  ears  of  the  back-row  people,  and 
enjoyed  pretty  generally  because  of  an  au- 
dience's absolute  reliance  on  its  strength  and 
penetratingness.  Both  ladies,  with  plenty  of 
experience  behind  them,  are  young  and  full 
of  snap,  and  their  songs  tickle  the  audience 
to   delighted    responsiveness. 

A   very   pretty    equine    act   is    presented   by 
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Geary  at  Mason 


iheWest 
Phone  Franklin  1 50 


NIGHTLY.    INXLUDING    SUNDAY 

Matinee  Saturday 

Second  and   Last  Week  Begins  Mon.,   May  30 

WILLIAM  COLLIER 

In  His  Laughing  Triumph 
"THE   HOTTENTOT" 

June  6— RUTH  CHATTERTON  in  "MARY 
ROSE." 


THE  THEATRE  UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 

Stockton,  Above  Post  Tel.  Kearny  2520 

Last    Time    Saturday    Night 

KIPLING'S   "THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED" 

Week    Com.    Tuesday    Mat.    and   Eve. 


Henrik  Ibsen's 


Famous  Play 


"  Rosmersholm  " 


Last  Ibsen  Play  of  the  Season 

All  seats,  $1.25,  including  war  tax.  Every 
eve.  (except  Sunday  and  Monday)  at  8:30. 
Mats.  Tuesday  and   Saturday  at  2:30. 

Next— "THE  GAUNTLET,"  by  Bjornson 


NEXT  MON.,  TUE.,  THURS.  &  SAT.  EVES. 

Last    Four    Performances    of 

Lecocq's  Comic  Opera 

"GIROFLE-GIROFLA" 

WED..  FRI.  EVE.— SAT.  MATINEE 
WM.   S.   RAINEY 
and  cast  of  forty  in 

"JULIUS  CAESAR" 

All    seats   reserved   and    on  sale  to  public   at 
Sherman,   Clay  &   Co.'s. 


■■■■■■■£  ®H*w^&*o*tt\,; 

Next  Week — Starting    Sunday    Matinee 


Singer's*  Mid  gets 

Exposition    on    a    Large    Scale 

Foster  Ball  Hugh  Herbert 

Sidney  Grant 

Musical    Comedy    Star 

David    Sapirstein  Three    Romanes 

Texas  Walker  and  Guadaloupe  Warne 

Topics  of  Day  Orpheum  Orchestra 

Rae  Samuels 

The  Blue.  Streak  of  Vaudeville 

SMOKE    IN    DRESS    CIRCLE   AND    LOGES 


Emma  B.  Lindsay,  who  has  trained  her  lovely 
little  pony  Sultan  to  do  many  of  the  won- 
derful mathematical  feats  that  were  begun  in 
Berlin  some  fifteen  years  ago  with  the  horse 
called  Hans,  unril  the  number  of  imitators 
made  it  plain  that  some  undetectable  system 
of  signals  was  used  which  reached  the  equine 
intelligence. 

Lew  Dockstader  is  down  to  the  present  in 
the  modernized  brand  of  his  humor,  which  is 
exhibited   in   songs  and   a   monologue. 

Maryon  Vadie  and  Ota  Gygi  give  a  very 
enjoyable  act  composed  of  dances  and  violin 
solos  in  alternation.  The  dancer  is  a  smiling 
little  blonde  with  a  pretty  childlike  counte- 
nance, and  her  dances  are  joyous,  graceful, 
and  individual. 

"The  Spirit  of  76th  Street"  tickles  the  non- 
prohibitionists  because  of  the  spirituous  na- 
ture of  the  jokes,  and  Harry  Langdon  has  a 
novelty  in  his  funism  entitled  "'Johnny's  New 
Car,"  which  sends  the  automobiling  gentry 
off  into  gales.  The  act  has  several  mechan- 
ical features  which  one  almost  suspects  of 
having  a  sense  of  humor .  of  their  own,  so 
well  do  they  cap  the  fun  of  the  piece  by  their 
accurately  timed  behavior.  Harry  Langdon 
is  as  quiet  a  humorist  as  his  machine  fixings 
are  noisy,  but  he  is  a  sure  thing. 

The  programme  is  wound  up  by  the  aerial 
feats  of  the  Curzon  Sisters,  who  do  spectacu- 
lar things  in  mid-air  which  are  beautified 
with  drapery  effects,  spirally  curling  pen- 
nants and  the  gilded  wings  of  huge  butter- 
flies, with  all  of  which  they  revolve  in  giddy 
circles  through  space,  varying  their  effects 
rapidly  and  pleasing  by  their  variety. 

The  Midgets  are  coming  next  week,  which 
fact  is  announced  by  a  highly  entertaining 
series  of  pictures  showing  those  engaging 
little  people  in  street  dress,  enthusiastically 
and  actively  engaged  in  doing  up  everything 
that  San  Francisco  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
sightseeing.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Curran  Theatre. 

"Irene"  is  still  keeping  up  its  popularity 
record  at  the  Curran  Theatre,  where  it  begins 
the  third  and  final  week  this  Sunday  night. 
This  same  little  play  by  James  Montgomery, 
set  to  a  score  of  Harry  Tierney's  most  capti- 
vating tunes,  and  with  more  than  a  dozen  of 
charming  lyrics  by  Joseph  McCarthy,  has 
been  pronounced  by  audiences  as  the  best 
musical  hit  of  the  season. 

The  story  of  Irene  O'Dare,  the  little  shop- 
girl, apparently  has  won  a  warm  spot  in  the 
hearts  of  San  Francisco  theatre-goers.  The 
adventures  of  this  particular  Cinderella  as 
told  by  Mr.  Montgomery-  carry  her  from  the 
tenement  house  of  her  mother  to  a  great 
party  at  a  Long  Island  country  place,  where 
she  sings  and  dances  and  wears  ravishingly 
beautiful  gowns,  and  finally  is  promised  to  her 
Prince  Charming  in  marriage. 

The  cast  is  an  unusually  capable  one,  and 
Dale  Winter  has  added  to  her  laurels  in  the 
title  part.  

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

It  would  require  an  expert  accountant  to 
keep  track  of  the  laughs  at  the  Columbia  this 
week,  for  William  Collier  in  "The  Hottentot" 
forms  a  combination  hard  to  beat.  Collier 
has  a  comedy  style  all  his  own.  He  is  unlike 
any  comedian  on  the  stage  today  and  can  get 
more  genuine  humor  out  of  a  speech  or  situa- 
tion than  any  half-dozen  actors  one  might 
name.  It  is  not  so  much  what  he  says  and 
does  that  gets  the  laugh  as  it  is  the  manner 
in  which  he  says  and  does  everything  falling 
to  him  as  Sam  Harrington,  supposed  to  be  a 
famous  steeplechase  rider,  but  in  reality  a 
man  very  much   afraid   of  horses. 

Most  farces  get  their  laughs  through  sug- 
gestive situations,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  "The  Hottentot."  There  is  not  a  sug- 
gestive line  in  the  entire  play  and  the  comedy 
is  largely  due  to  Collier's  artistry-  The  sec- 
end  week  of  "The  Hottentot"  will  begin  with 
next  Sunday  night's  performance.  The  only 
matinees  are  on  Saturdays. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

Henrik  Ibsen's  "Rosmersholm"  opens  next 
Monday  at  the  Maitland  Playhouse  and  will 
be  the  last  Ibsen,  play  offered  this  season. 

"Rosmersholm"  is  neither  a  pessimistic  nor 
cynical  play.  The  fates  which  hang  around 
the  contrasted  lives  of  Rosmer  and  Rebecca, 
the  weak-willed,  scrupulous  man  and  the 
strong,  self-willed  woman,  the  old  culture  and 
the  new,  the  sickly  conscience  and  the  robust 
one,  create  splendid  dramatic  antitheses.  Ib- 
sen wilt  be  seen  at  his  best  and  Director  Ar- 
thur Maitland  and  his  associates  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  give  a  well-worth-while  read- 
ing of  the  lines. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  stage  story,  "The  Light 
That  Failed,"  is  being  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived this  week  at  the  Maitland  and  is 
proving  itself  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  plays 
of  the  season.  The  Kipling  play  closes  with 
the  two  performances  Saturday. 


The  Orpheum. 
Singer's  Midgets  come  next  week  to  the  Or- 
pheum.     Thirty   tiny   men    and    women,    every 


one  of  whom  is  an  artist  and  is  an  individual 
headliner.  A  wild  animal  circus.  Children 
take  especial  delight  in  the  quaint  work  of 
Singer's  Midgets.  But  their  elders  invariably 
are  equally  enthusiastic. 

Sidney  Grant,  who  co-starred  here  recently 
with  Charlotte  Greenwood  in  "So  _  Long 
Letty,"  is  to  present  his  songs  and  stories. 
He  possesses  an  abundance  of  pleasing  stage 
tricks,   as  well  as  being  a  finished  performer. 

Foster  Ball's  interpretation  of  "The  Grand 
Army  Man,"  feeble  of  body  but  alert  of  mind, 
with  a  strong  tendency  to  run  amiss,  is  a 
splendid  bit  of  characterization.  In  his  next 
week's  act  Ball  will  put  new  words  into  the 
mouth  of  the  veteran,  but  the  creation  is  the 
same  as   of  yore. 

Hugh  Herbert,  who  was  seen  here  several 
seasons  ago  in  "The  Sons  of  Abraham,"  is  to 
return  with  a  new  vehicle  entitled  "Mind 
Your  Business,"  which  displays  the  results  of 
meddling.     A  sterling  company  supports  him. 

One  of  America's  foremost  pianists,  David 
Sapirstein,  whose  work  compares  with  Pad- 
erewski's,  Bauer's,  Hoffman's,  Godowsky's, 
and  Grainger's,  will  render  a  classical  pro- 
gramme. Sapirstein's  music  is  not  only  a 
model  of  technic,  harmony,  touch,  sympathy, 
and  power,  but  of  heart  and  soul. 

Three  Romanos  will  offer  a  series  of  fan- 
tastic classical  dances.  They  were  featured 
at  the  New  York  Hippodrome. 

Having  been  the  favorite  story-teller  of  the 
New  Mexico  ranch  bunkhouse,  Texas  Walker, 
ex-cowboy,  now  is  in  vaudeville  and  with  his 
partner,  pretty  Guadaloupe  Warne,  will  dis- 
tribute sunshine  and  smiles. 

Rae  Samuels,  who  is  scoring  her  usual  ap- 
plause this  week,  continues  with  the  coming 
show  for  one  more  week  only  as  the  one  act 
of  this  week  to  be  held  for  a  fourteen-day 
engagement.  

Players  Theatre. 

Capacity  houses  have  been  the  rule  during 
the  past  week  for  the  unusually  successful 
production  of  "Julius  Caesar"  at  the  Players 
Theatre.  Three  more  performances  will  be 
given  next  week  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evenings  and  Saturday  matinee.  The  produc- 
tion is  the  finest  the  Players  have  yet  offered 
and  the  most  pictorial  presentation  of  the 
tragedy  given  in  this  city.  William  S.  Rainey 
as  Antony,  Benjamin  Purrington  and  Carl 
Kroenke  as  Brutus  and  Cassius  respectively 
give    most    interesting   performances. 

The  final  four  performances  of  Lecocq's 
opera,  "Girofle-Girofla,"  will  be  given  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
nights.  Special  dance  numbers  with  Kath- 
erine  Edson  and  troupe  have  been  added  to 
the  production.  

Ruth  Chatterton  Coming  in  "Mary  Rose." 
No  play  from  the  hands  of  Sir  James  M. 
Barrie  has  aroused  more  favorable  comment 
than  "Mary  Rose,"  the  newest  play  by  the 
Scotch  dramatist,  in  which  Ruth  Chatterton 
enjoyed  a  lengthy  engagement  at  the  Empire 
Theatre    in    New    York,    and    in    which,    sur- 


A  (Snliten  peasant  Irrakfast 
fnr  a  Snappy  3  cm 


Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  a 
successful  day  as  a  cheerful  beginning. 
Start  the  day  right  at  a  restaurant  of 
national  reputation  for  its  breakfast 
dishes,  courteous  service  and  moderate 
prices. 

Our  large  variety  of  delicious  coffee 
cakes  adds  much  to  the  enjoyment  of 
our  patrons. 


Sir?  (goltott  peasant 

32-36  GEARY"  STREET 


rounded  by  a  splendid  company,  she  is  to  be 
seen  here  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for  three 
weeks  beginning  Monday  evening,  June  6th. 
All  the  exquisite  fantasy,  whimsical  humor, 
and  at  times  mystifying  symbolism,  recalled 
agreeably  in  "Peter  Pan,"  "Dear  Brutus," 
"The  Little  Minister,"  "What  Every  Woman 
Knows,"  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella,"  and  his 
earlier  works,  abound,  in  one  charming  whole, 
in  "Mary  Rose,"  and  each  auditor  is  left  to 
his  or  her  own  personal  solution  concerning 
the  dramatist's  real  intent  or  thought.  There 
are  those  who  consider  the  play  a  plea  in 
favor  of  spiritism  and  others  who  are  equally 
certain  that  Barrie's  intent  was  to  show  that 
it  is  best,  after  all,  that  the  dead  do  not 
come  back.  The  playwright's  custom  of  giv- 
ing his  following  always  something  to  think 
about  was  never  more  happily  apparent  than 
in  "Mary  Rose." 


fURRAN 

V^     Ellis  and  Marke 


LEADINC 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.        Phone  Sutter  2460 


POSITIVELY  LAST  WEEK 
The   Smart  Musical   Comedy 

"IRENE" 


Next— "DREAM   STREET" 
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Back  East 

Excursions 

On  Sale— June  15th  to  August  15th 
Three  months  limit — not  to  exceed  Oct.  3 1st 

Chicago $106.80       New  York $172.14 

Kansas  City.     87.60       Philadelphia 165.66 

Denver 77.40       Bostdn 179.10 

Omaha 87.60      WashingtonD.C.  162.30 

St.  Paul 103.00       NewOrleans 106.80 

and  many  others.     Plus  8%  Tax 

Liberal  stop-over  privileges 
Visit  Grand  Canyon  on  your  way 

{  Jas.  F.  Moses.  Division  Passenger  Agent 
Phone  Sutter  7600  }  City  Ticket  Office.  601  Market  St..  San  Frandsco 
(  Market  Street  Ferry.  San  Francisco 
I  „  .  .      a  tin  JT.  A.  Rigdon,  Division  Passenger  Agent 
Phone  '  °akland  l67  i  City  Ticket  Office,  434-13th  Street,  Oakland 

(  Piedmont  1033.  Depot,  40th  and  San  Pablo  Avenue,  Oakland 
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$  1 00,000,000 
Government  of   the   French   Republic 

Twenty -Year  External  Gold  Loan  T&%  Bonds 

Dated  June  1,  1921  Due  June  1,  1941 

Not  Subject  to  Redemption  Prior  to  Maturity 

Interest  payable  .Time  1  and  December  1.     Principal  and  interest  payable  in  New  York  at  the  office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &•  Co.  in 
United  States  gold  coin  of  the  present  standard  of  weight  and  fineness,  without  deduction 
for  any  French  taxes,  present  or  future. 

In  the  opinion  of  counsel,  these  bonds  are  a  legal  investment 
for  savings  banks  in  Connecticut,   Vermont  and  California. 

Coupon  Bonds  in  Denominations  of  $1000,  $500  and  $100,  Registerable  as  to  Principal  Only. 


In  the  loan  contract  under  which  these  bonds  are  to  be  issued, 
the  French  Government  covenants  to  pay  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
during  the  first  five  years,  as  a  sinking  fund,  the  sum  of  not  less 
than  $9,000,000  in  cash  per  annum,  in  monthly  installments  of 
not  less  than  $750,000  each,  beginning  July  1,  1921,  such  sums 
to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  bonds,  if  obtainable  at  not  ex- 
ceeding par  and  accrued  interest;  any  unexpended  portion  of  any 
such  installment  remaining  in  the  sinking  fund  at  the  end  of  any 
month  to  be  returned  to  the  French  Government. 


We  are  receiving  subscriptions,  subject  to  allotment,  for  the  above  bonds  at 


95°o  and  accrued  interest,  to  yield  over  8 


% 


Subscription  books  will  be  opened  at  the  offices  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  Wednesday, 
May  25,  1921,  and  will  be  closed  in  their  discretion. 

All  subscriptions  will  be  received  subject  to  the  issue  and  delivery  to  us  of  the  bonds  as  planned,  and  to  the  approval  by  our 
counsel  of  their  form  and  execution.  The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  and  all  applications,  and  also,  in  any  event,  to  award  a 
smaller  amount  than  applied  for.  Amounts  due  on  allotments  will  be  payable  at  the  office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in  Xew  York, 
funds  to  their  order,  on  or  about  Tune  10.  1921. 

Temporary  bonds  or  trust  receipts  will  be  delivered  pending  the  preparation  of  the  definitive  bonds. 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
First  National  Bank  New  York  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.  National  City  Co.  | 

Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
Guaranty  Company  of  New  York  Bankers  Trust  Company 

The  Anglo  and  London-Paris  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons 


MAY  24,  1921. 
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EUROPE 

Escorted  and  Individual  Travel 

We  have  over  one  hundred  offices 
in  Europe,  offering  unique  and 
unequaled  facilities  to  our  clients. 
Let  us  show  you  what  we  can  do. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

53  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 
515  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


RMSP 


to 


urope 


fortnightly  by  "O"  Steamers 
NEW  YORK-CHERBOURG 
SOUTHAMPTON— HAMBURG 

Midsummer  Cruises  to  NORWAY 
by  the  large  cruising  steamer  "AVON" 


Sailings  and  rates  on  application 
The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

53  POST  ST.,  3.  F.  Telephone  Kearny  3512 


NORWEGIAN  AMERICA  LINE 

Direct    Passenger    Service     Between 

NEW  YORK  and  NORWAY 

Through    Bookings    to    All 

SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Also  to 

BERLIN  and  HAMBURG 

at    reduced    rates. 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Agents 

200    CLAUS    SPRECKELS    BLDG. 

Phone   Douglas   3849  San   Francisco 


TOURS  to  EUROPE 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 
JAPAN-CHINA 

Write  for  Booklet 

BENNETT'S   TRAVEL   BUREAU 

Little  Bldg.  506  FIFTH  AVE.   Spreckels  Bldg. 

Boston  NEW  YORK         San   Francisco 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Under  American  Flag  Established   184S 

PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT 


TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

"The  Sunshine  Beit  to   the  Orient!" 

Passenger    and    freight    sailings    by    new    and 

luxurious     U.     S.      Shipping     Board     steamers 

Golden    Gate    (May)    and   Empire    State    (July) 

and    pending    delivery    3    other    U.    S.    S.    B. 

steamers  by  the  popular  S.  S.   Ecuador  (June) 

and   S.   S.   Colombia. 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Passenger     and     freight     sailings     monthly     by 

S.    S.     Creole    State    (May);    S.    S.    Wolverine 

State   (June);    S.   S.   Granite  State    (July). 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

San  Francisco  to  Mexico,  Central  America  and 

Canal    Zone.      Passengers    and    freight    sailings 

every    10   days;    5    steamers. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 

Passengers   and    Freight. 

S.  S.  Venezuela  sails  from  San  Francisco  June  1 

ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE 

Freight    onlv.      Monthly    sailings. 

U.  S.  S.  B.  Steamers. 

General  Passenger  and   Ticket   Office, 

621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

General    Offices,    508    California    St.,    S.    F. 

Managing  Agents,   U.    S.    Shipping   Board. 


LAKE  TAHOE 

ROUND  TRIP 

$18.30 

and  tax. 
LIMIT  90  DAYS 

Lv.    San    Francisco 7:20a.m. 

Ar.    Lake    Tahoe 6:00  p.m. 

San  Francisco-Sacramento  Railroad 

and 

Pierce-Arrow  Auto  Stage 

San  Francisco  Denot  Oakland  Depot 

Key  Route  Ferry  40th  &   Shatter   Ave. 


STORYETTES. 


ve  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Two  small  boys  were  quarreling  over  the 
possession  of  a  toy  bank  when  a  noted  local 
financier,  who  was  passing,  stopped  and  said 
to  the  younger:  ''Shame  on  you,  my  boy. 
Don't  you  want  him  to  save  his  money?"  "I 
don't  care  what  he  does  with  his  money."  re- 
plied the  youth.  "But  he  wants  to  save  mine 
along  with   it." 


of  the  passengers  could  stand  it  no  longer 
and  cried  out:  'Will  you  please  stop  that  in- 
fernal whistling.'  'This  is  a  public  vehicle," 
retorted  the  whistler,  angrily.  'But's  that's 
no  reason  why  you  should  make  it  a  public 
nuisance,'  replied  the  other,  and  after  that 
there   was  no   more   whistling." 


Some  people  in  peace-time  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  young  man  who  went  into  the 
army.  On  enlisting  he  expressed  the  fear 
that  he  would  face  ridicule  on  account  of 
his  religion.  After  three  years  in  the  army 
he  was  asked  how  he  had  gotten  along. 
"Fine,"  he  replied ;  'they  never  found  it  out 
on  me.'' 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


A  member  of  one  of  the  theatrical  clubs 
tells  of  a  stranded  but  still  haughty  leading 
man  who  was  obliged  to  put  up  at  a  dilapi- 
dated country  hotel.  He  glanced  frowningly 
about  the  office,  reluctantly  signed  the  regis- 
ter, and  took  the  brass  key  from  the  proprie- 
tor. "Is  there  any  water  in  my  room  ?"  he 
demanded.  "There  was,"  replied  the  proprie- 
tor,  "but  I  had  the  roof  fixed." 


A  teacher  in  a  slum  school  was  calling  over 
the  names  of  his  scholars  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain which  of  them  were  likely  to  leave 
shortly.  "Please,  sir,"  said  one  urchin.  "1 
think  I  shall  leave  soon."  "Why,  Tommy?" 
asked  the  teacher.  "Well,  sir,"  he  said.  "I 
think  we're  goin1  to  leave  our  house,  'cause 
mother's  burnt  the  coalhouse  door  an'  sold 
the  cubberd  door,  an*  father's  a-choppin'  down 
the  stairs  this  mornin'.  We  alius  leave  after 
we've  burnt  the  stairs." 


Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  the  English  wit,  said 
at  a  luncheon  in  New  York:  "I  hate  snobs- 
Snobs  are  vulgar.  Whenever  I  hear  two  snobs 
discussing  the  social  status  of  this  person  or 
that  I  think  they  are  no  better  than  my  old 
charwoman.  My  old  charwoman,  you  know, 
said  one  evening  over  a  pot  of  beer:  'Mag! 
Oh.  Mag's  a  lady,  she  is.  When  Mag  gets 
drunk  she  can  take  a  cab  home.'  " 


An  American  politician,  who  at  one  time 
served  his  country  in  a  very  high  legislative 
place,  passed  away,  and  a  number  of  news- 
paper men  were  collaborating  on  an  obituary 
notice.  "What  shall  we  say  of  him  ?"  asked 
one  of  the  men.  "Oh,  just  put  down  that  he 
was  always  faithful  to  his  trust."  "Yes,"  an- 
swered another  of  the  group,  "that's  all  right, 
but  are  you  going  to  give  the  name  of  the 
trust?" 


The  firm  of  Hansen  &  Fransen  was  started 
in  war-time  and  did  very  well  for  a  couple 
of  years.  But  last  year  things  were  on  the 
down  grade,  and  the  other  day,  when  the  two 
partners  had  finished  making  up  their  none 
too  good  record  for  the  year,  Hansen  said : 
"This  would  make  any  one  thoughtful.  Now 
that  the  good  times  are  over,  how  about  a 
little  honest  business  ?"  "No,  thanks,"  said 
Fransen.     "I  never  indulge  in  experiments." 


Vice-President  Coolidge  was  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  personal  rights, 
as  upheld  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  other 
sort,  which  are  not  rights  at  all,  and  hit  on 
this  happy  illustration :  "It  was  a  cold,  rainy 
night  and  the  owl  car  was  late.  All  the  pas- 
sengers were  cold,  wet,  and  impatient,  except 
one  man,  comfortably  located  in  the  corner, 
who  added  to  the  general  aggravation  by 
loudly   whistling   a  popular   air.      Finally   one 


"Sarah,"  said  a  woman  to  her  servant,  "I 
am  very  tired  and  am  going  to  lie  down  for 
an  hour.  If  I  should  happen  to  drop  off  call 
me  at  5."  "Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Sarah.  The 
woman  reclined  on  the  couch,  closed  her  eyes, 
and  was  soon  in  the  land  of  dreams.  She  was 
awakened  by  the  clock  striking  6,  and  cried 
indignantly:  "Sarah,  why  didn't  you  call  me 
at  5  as  I  told  you  to  do  ?"  "Well,  ma'am,  you 
told  me  to  call  you  if  you  dropped  off.  I 
looked  in  at  5  and  you  hadn't  dropped  off  at 
all.  You  was  lying  on  the  couch  in  the  same 
place  fast  asleep." 


There  had  been  a  certain  amount  of  breezi- 
ness  in  the  discussion,  which  centered  around 
the  relative  virtue  and  accomplishment  of  the 
two  sexes.  "You  men,"  said  the  advanced 
young  woman,  "think  -a  great  deal  of  your- 
selves because  you  think  there  is  a  shortage 
of  your  kind.  Personally,  I  should  not  mind 
in  the  least  living  in  a  world  where  the  men 
and  girls  were  separated  by  an  ocean."  The 
daring  bachelor  smiled  at  her.  "I  daresay  you 
are  right,"  he  agreed.  "Still,  in  the  event  you 
mention.  I'm  certain  that  there  would  be  a 
large  number  of  women  drowned." 


A  dear  old  lady  who  was  staying  near  a 
state  prison  was  exercised  in  her  mind  as  to 
the  physical  and  spiritual  health  of  the  con- 
victs confined  in  the  prison.  Meeting  a  squad 
one  day,  she  asked  the  warden  in  charge  if 
she  might  present  them  with  some  delicacies 
she  had  with  her  and  a  few  tracts.  The 
warden  replied  in  the  negative.  Then  she 
pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  speak  one  word  of 
admonition  and  comfort.  "No,  ma'am,"  said 
the  warden.  "It's  against  the  regulations." 
"Oh,  dear,  dear."  sighed  the  old  lady;  "but 
tell  me,  do  you  think  they  are  all  converted  ?" 
"Well,  ma'am,  I  shouldn't  like  to  say  that," 
he  answered.  Then,  seeing  her  distressed 
face,  he  added:  "But  there's  one  thing  I  will 
say  for  them  ;  they're  all  teetotalers  and  non- 
smokers."  And  the  old  lady  departed,  much 
comforted. 

«•» 

Bacon — I  see  it  stated  in  the  paper  that 
hogs  on  the  hoof  are  worth  $25.  Egbert — 
Well,  it's  all  right  if  they  can  keep  'em  on 
the  hoof  and  not  allow  'em  to  monopolize 
too  many  seats  in  a  railroad  car. — Yonkers 
Statesman. 


UNIVERSAL 


ENGLISH 
CASEMENTS 
and  windows  for 
banks,  offices, 
schools,  hospitals 
etc. 


Patio  in  a  Resident*  at  Montecito,  Cat. 
Francis  T.  Underhitl.  Santa  Barbara.  Cat.,  Architect 


Coast  Representatives 

J.  E.  DWAH.  Los  Angele3 
WATERHOUSE  -WILCOX  CO..  San 

Francisco 
J.  McCRAKEN.  Portland 
F.  T.  CROWE  &  CO.,  Tacoma  and 

Seattle 


CRITTALL 

Steel 
Casements 


for  artistic    residences    a?id 
other   substantial  buildings 

Made  in  varied  designs 
to    meet    all    conditions 


Crittall  Casement  Window  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Detroit 


Moving,  Packing, Storing 

— can  be  accomplished  with 
ease,  if  you  get  the  service  of 


File  Proof  Storage 


13th  and  Mission  San  Francisco 

Market  15 


Redwood  Export  Company 

California  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Ties 


Cargoes  and  Parcels 

"To  off  shore  markets  only" 


260  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 

Phone  Sutter  2163 


UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

CROCKER  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALERS 

—  OF  — 

REDWOOD  LUMBERS 
RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SHINGLES 

—  AND  — 

SPLIT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices     at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD.  DOUGLAS  FIR 

AND 

PILING 


Redwood    Mills,    Humboldt    Bay,    Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Franciico,  Cal. 
Phone— Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    ii 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First   Street,    corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


flilHIiMIIIlIil]lIIl!!l!l!ll^[lIlPI 

|  TV/ALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 

|       W       SURGEONS'    INSTRUMENTS 
M  Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 

p  Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

|    441  Sutter  St.— Entire  Building.    T 
m.  San  Francisco,  Cal.         Douglas 
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EL   ENCANTO 

Hotel  and  Cottages 

Mission  Ridge,  Santa  Barbara 

Vegetables,  milk,  cream  and  eggs  from  out 
own  farm. 


R0CKW00D  INN 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

A  bungalow  hotel  situated  in  beautiful 
Mission   Canyon,    one  block  from   Old 
Mission.      Convenient    to    trolley    and 
beach.     For  summer  rates  address 
MRS.    FLORENCE    M.    WESTON 


MIDDLE    RIDGE 

On  the  Slope  of  Ml  Tamalpais 

A    vacation    camp    and    coaching    school    for 
girls  in  intermediate  and  high  school  subjects. 
Outdoor    sports,    music,    dancing,     arts    and 
crafts.      Week-end    excursions- 
Directors  : 
MISS   SARAH   M.  FISHER 
Box  661  Mill  Valley 

MISS   HARRIETT   BOWLES 

3378  Washington  St.  San  Francisco 

Tel.  Fillmore  1029 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following"  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Webster  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Margaret  Webster,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  Marx,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Marx  of  Piedmont. 
The  news  of  the  betrothal  was  told  at  a  tea  given 
by  Miss  Webster  last  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Adrian*  von  Behrens  of  Santa  Barbara  has 
announced  the  engagement  of  Miss  Josephine  Ross 
and  Mr.  William  Edwards,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Edwards  of  Santa  Barbara.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  the  wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Countess  Sorokotum  of  Mos- 
cow and  Mr.  Dudley  Howitt  of  San  Rafael  was 
solemnized  a  fortnight  ago  in  Marseilles,  France. 
Mr.  Howitt  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Henry  Howitt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  entertained  at 
luncheon    Sunday    in    Burlingame,    complimenting 


George  Marye.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord, 
Mrs.  Butler  Breeden,  Miss  Flora  Doyle,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick  McNear.  and  Mr.   Frederick  Kohl. 

Miss  Matilda  Brown  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
in  Oakland  for  Mrs.  William  Thornton  White. 
Her  guests  were  Mrs.  William  Havens,  Mrs. 
Mark  Re^ua,  Mrs.  James  Dunn,  Mrs.  Frank  Proc- 
tor, Mrs.  Joseph  Knowland.  Mrs.  Charles  Butters, 
Mrs.  Hayward  Thomas.  Mrs.  Walton  Moore,  Mrs. 
Frank  Watson,  Mrs.  Joseph  Carlson,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Rbeem,  Mrs.  Harry  Miller,  Mrs.  John 
Mhoon.  Mrs.  Walter  Leimert,  Mrs.  John  Max- 
well, Mrs.  Clifford  Durant,  and  Mrs.  Victor  Met- 
calf. 

Mrs.  James  MofEtt  gave  a  tea  last  week  in  Pied- 
mont for  Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore,  Jr.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Henry  Dieckmann,  Mrs.  Donald 
McClure,  Mrs.  Wallace"  Alexander,  Mrs.  J.  H.  P. 
Dunn.  Mrs.  John  Valentine,  Mrs.  Leon  Bocqueraz, 
Mrs.  Florence  Sharon  Brown,  Mrs.  Stuart  Raw- 
lings,  Mrs.  Oscar  Sutro,  Mrs.  Stanley  Moore, 
Mrs.  John  Mhoon,  Mrs.  William  Magee,  Mrs. 
Frank  Stringbam,  Mrs.  Walter  Starr,  Mrs.  Mark 
Requa,  Miss  Jane  Rawlings,  and  Miss  Annie 
Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerio  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  in  San  Mateo,  among  their  guests 
having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lansing  Tevis,   and  Mr.    Richard    Schwerin. 

Mrs.  George  Forderer  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  for 
Mrs.  Anna  Voorhies  Bishop.  Those  asked  to  the 
affair  included  Mrs.  Harry  Williar,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams,  Mrs.  William  Ses- 
non,  Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Palmer,   and  Mrs.  Josiah  Howell. 

Mrs.  Erie  Brownell  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
Woman's  Athletic  Club  Thursday  for  Mrs.  Bishop, 
her  guests  including  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes. 
Countess  Lewenhaupt,  Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton,  Mrs. 
Frank  Griffin.  Mrs.  James  Black,  Mrs.  Harry  W;i- 
liar,  Mrs.  Charles  Deering.  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Edward  Selfridge,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Young,  Mr;. 
Frank  Fuller,  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman,  Mrs.  George 
Towne.  Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton,  Mrs.  George  Kel- 
ham,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mrs.  Danforth  Board- 
man,  Mrs.  Knight  Smith,  and  Miss  Mary  Young. 
Commander  and  Mrs.  William  Glassford  were 
complimented  at  dinner  last  Thursday  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  Gifton.  Others  at  the  affair  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Langhorne,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Murray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selim  Wood- 
worth,  Miss  Dorothy  Woodworth,  and  Mr. 
Maurice  Hall. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Berry  and  Mrs.  Scott  Brooke 
were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given 
Wednesday  at  the  Marin  Golf  and  Country  Club 
by  Mrs.  Harry  Johnson.  Those  asked  to  greet 
them  were  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Christian 
Miller,  Mrs.  Leslie  Comyn.  Mrs.  Edgar  Alexan- 
der, Mrs.  Lawrence  Draper,  Mrs.  Edgar  Zook, 
Mrs  Studebaker  Johnson,  Miss  Louise  Boyd,  Miss 
Margaret  Mee,  Miss  Melanie  Lancel,  Miss 
Louisiana  Foster,  Miss  Marie  Lichtenberg,  Miss 
Margaret  Foster,  Miss  Elsa  Korbel,  Miss  Alice 
Carr,  Miss  Edythe  Foster,  and  Miss  Georgia 
Wintringbam. 

Miss  Emma  Farrier  gave  a  bridge-tea  last 
Wednesday  in  Oakland. 

Mrs.    William    Ford    Nichols    gave    a    luncheon 


Mrs-  George  Forder,  Mrs.  Erie  Brownell.  Mrs. 
John  Sutton.  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth    Taylor. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Koser  gave  a  bridge-tea  Wednes- 
day in  Piedmont  in  honor  of  Miss  Virginia  Smith. 
Others  at  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Edward  Fennon, 
Mrs.  Frank  Moller,  Miss  Flora  Edwards,  Miss 
Carolyn  Rodolph,  Miss  Edna  Martin,  Miss  Marian 
Lyman,  Miss  Jessie  Knowles,  Miss  Marjorie  Wal- 
dron .  Miss  Hope  Somerset,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss, 
Miss  Hatherly  Brittain.  Miss  Margaret  Webster. 
Miss  Jane  Howard,  Miss  Doris  Rodolph,  Miss 
L^ura   Miller,  and  Miss   Elizabeth  Allardt. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Phelan  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day for  Mrs.  Bishop.  Others  at  the  luncheon 
were  Mrs.  Ernest  Stent,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Bentley.  Mrs. 
H.  M.  A  Miller,  Mrs.  Gaillard  Stoney.  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Murphy,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Young,  Mrs.  William 
Humphrey,  Miss  Florence  Mullen,  Miss  Mary 
Young,    and    Miss   Gladys    Sullivan. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Lewis  of  New  York  was  compli- 
mented at  luncheon  a  few  days  ago  by  Mrs.  Frank 
Deering.  Those  asked  to  meet  Mrs.  Lewis  were 
Mrs.  William  Denman,  Mrs.  Charles  Hopkins  of 
Santa  Barbara,  Mrs.  Clarence  Smith,  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Atherton,  Mrs.  Elwyn  Stebbins,  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Sharp,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Douglas,  Dr.  Aurelia 
Rinehardt,  and  Miss  Maude   Fay. 

Dr.  James  Eaves  gave  a  dinner  Monday  night 
at  Tait's-at-the-Beach  in  honor  of  Miss  Lavelle 
Florence   of   Portland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr  entertained  at 
dinner  Sunday  evening  in  San  Mateo.  Some  of 
those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Mc- 
Creery, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Smith.  Mrs.  Jane  Hayne,  Mr.  Richard 
Schwerin,   and  Mr.   Harry-  Hunt. 

-*♦#- 

CURRENT  VERSE. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  DRINKS 

Marin  Players'  Club. 
On  the  evening  of  Friday,  June  10th,  at  the 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  a  performance  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  opera  "Patience"  will 
be  given  by  the  Marin  Players*  Club.  The  en- 
tertainment will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Old  Ladies'  Home,  and 
is  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  E.  J.  Malm- 
gren    and   Mr.   Fred   Carlyle. 
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SAN  FEANCISCO      CALTrOi^lA 


WHERE  SERVICE  AND 
COMFORTS  ARK 
PLANNED  FOR  GUESTS 
WHO  APPRECIATE 
THE  BEST 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Joseph    Grant    and    Mr.    and    Mrs.      Thursday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Gub. 

Mrs.  Knight  Smith  entertained  at  luncheon  Fri- 
day, those  attending  the  affair  having  been  Mrs. 
Cullen  Welty,  Mrs.  Harry  Gray,  Mrs.  Anna 
Voorhies  Bishop,  Mrs.  George  Hammer,  Mrs.  Page 
Brown,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Young,  Mrs.  Alfred  Ham- 
mersmith, Miss  Mary  Young,  and  Miss  Grace 
Brown. 

Mrs.  William  Glassford  gave  a  bridge-tea 
.Wednesday  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Lowrey  gave  a  tea  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Clift  Hotel  following  the 
christening  of  their  little  daughter.  Among  their 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Bowles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Cluff  Wilson,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  and  Mr.  Wii- 
lard  Drown. 

Mrs.  Frank  Anderson  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day in  San  RafaeL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Hawley  were  hosts  at  a 
dinner-dance  Thursday  at  the  Claremont  Club. 
Among  their  guest  were  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Roger 
Chickering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Leimert.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Bumbaro,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T. 
White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Wise,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Hanna.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hutchin- 
son. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Metcalf,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dudley  Bates,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Carleton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Miller.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Walsh.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cavalier,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  de  Laveaga,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Proctor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Volkmann, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Fitzgerald,  and  Mrs.  Harrv 
Meek. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Brant  gave  a  children's  party  last 
week  for   her  son.    Master    Philip   Brant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Lowrey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaillard  Stoney  gave  a  dinner 
lhu-sday    for   Mr.   James  D.    Phelan. 

Mr.  George  McNear,  Jr.,  gave  a  house  party 
over  the  week-end  at  the  McNear  country  resi- 
dence in  Contra  Costa  County. 

Mr.  Frederick  Beaver  gave  a  house  parry  over 
the  week-end  at  Inverness. 

Mrs.  Willard  Drown  gave  a  dinner  last  Wednes- 
day evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan 
Lowrey. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Martin  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Munday.  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Walter  Mar- 
tin, Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Walier  Hobart,  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Tobin,  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Mofntt,    and  Mrs.   Herbert  Allen. 

i  M™  H'  L  E"  Me5'ei"'  Jr-  entertained  at  tea 
last  Wednesday,  her  guests  having  included  Mr* 
Anna  Voorhies  Bishop,  Mrs.  Arthur  Sharp  Mrs 
Frank  Dray,  Mrs,  Frederick  Bradlev,  Mrs.  How- 
ard  Morrow,  Mrs.  Henry  Nichols,  Mrs.  Elliott 
Downing  Mrs^  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Mrs,  Andrew 
Welch,    Mrs.    Grayson    Dutton,    Mrs.    Louis    Titus, 


Wild  Swans. 
There  is  seldom  a   footfall   beside  our  dark  water 
That     hill     shadows     bathe     in     and     bulrushes 
shroud ; 
No     playmates    are     here     for    this     lonely     king's 
daughter 
Save    the    wailing    grey    gull    or    the    wandering 
cloud. 

But    this    morning,    where    roselight    and    opal    lay 
blended. 
With     musical     clangour     and     wide     spread     of 
wings, 
A    flight    of    white    swans    en    the    dawn-wind    de- 
scended 
And  breasted  the  loch  into  rose-colored  rings. 

What   o.uest    do    they    follow?      Where    tends    their 
long    journey? 
Will    they    fade   with    the   sunset,    melt   out    with 
the    moon? 
Are   they    knights  with    those    white    plumes   a-toss 
for   a  tourney. 
Called    South    to    the    lists    in    some   distant    la- 
goon? 


The  season  of  the  San  Francisco  Musical 
and  Dramatic  Society  was  closed  with  a  final 
meeting  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hinckley  Taylor,  who  is  president  of  the 
organization,  presided  at  the  luncheon,  at 
which  several  score  of  the  members  were 
present,  A  musical  programme  followed  the 
luncheon,  arranged  by  Mrs.  H.  Lund,  Jr..  who 
gave  some  of  her  admired  impersonations, 
and  Mesdames  T.  A.  Riccard,  Roy  Folger. 
Mendel,  and  O'Donnell  gave  respectively  ^en- 
joyable song  and  piano  numbers  and  Creole 
stories. 


The  new  system  of  ventilation  recently  in- 
stalled at  the  Maitland  Playhouse  has  proved 
a  complete  success  and  has  dene  away  with 
all  the  previous  objections  on  the  score  of 
fresh    air. 


After  this  week's  play  is  completed  there 
will  be  three  weeks  remaining  in  the  Mait- 
land season. 


Are  they  elves  of  the  moorland,  heath-folk  or  hill 

fairies 
That   ride  through   the  night-wrack  to   rest    with 
the  morn? 
Have    they   brought    us    from    sombre    Loch    Skene 
or   St.    Mary's 
Some  magic  of  Yarrow  wing-wafted  and  borne? 


Carrier  pigeons  are  being  used  by  drug 
smugglers  to  transport  narcotics.  This  was 
discovered  when  recent  storms  forced  to  earth 
at  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  a  bird  upon  whose 
legs  were  strapped  two  aluminum  capsules 
containing  cocaine.  Other  pigeons,  similarlv 
"loaded,"  have  been  found  in  Illinois  and  Min- 
nesota. 


As   I    watch    them    at    ease    I    can    think    of    them 
only, 
Dim    wraiths    through    the    tears    that    the    dawn 
mist    distils. 
As   exiles   returned   by   long  sky-ways  and    lonely: 
The  Souls  of  dead  hill-men  come  home  to  their 
hills. 
— Theodosia   Garrison   in   the   Spectator. 


Phonographs  operated  by  compressed  air 
keep  the  throngs  moving  in  the  underground 
tubes  of  London.  The  instruments  are 
equipped  with  sound  amplifiers.  The  records 
last  about  a  week  and  contain  such  messages 
as  "Keep  Moving,  Please,"  and  "Pass  to  the 
Left." 


FOR    LEASE 

Just  finished  plaster  house;  8  rooms; 
marine  view;  cultivated  garden.  Rent! 
%2>5  per  month.  Call  at  807  Fran- 
cisco Street,  between  Hyde  and  Leaven- 
worth. 


The  Healed  Ones. 
Should  I  win  to  paradise  (since  even  sinners  enter 
there), 
I  shall  not  seek  the  high  saints  with  crown  and 
aureole. 
But  I  shall  find  the  humble  ones,  the  healed  ones 
that  centre  there. 
Who    followed    through    all    gratitude    the    love 
that   made   them   whole. 

He  who   once  was  blind  shall  tell  me  of  his  sight 
again. 
Tell  me  of  the  glory  that  flooded  land  and  sea, 
When    across    his    opened    eyes    surged    in    golden 
light  again 
The  yellow  sands — the   blue   wares — the  sun    of 
Galilee. 

I  shall  not  seek  the  martyrs,  the  stanch  souls  vic- 
torious, 
Those  who  won  to  ecstasy  from  faggot  and  from 
rod. 
But    I    shall    seek    the    simple    folk    in    no    fashion 
glorious. 
The  broken  straws  of  mankind  that  proved  the 
winds  of  God. 

He  who  once  was  dumb  shall  tell  me  his  first  word 
again; 
He  who  long  uas  helpless  shall  tell  his  joy   to 
me 
When  iirst  his  bonds  were  broken  and  his  bound 
limbs   stirred    again — 
He   shall   tell   me   of    the    word   and   touch    that 
made   him   free. 

Never  saint  nor  martyr  when  heaven  opened  wide 
to   him 
Knew    a    greater  joy    than   those   whom    I    shall 
seek  therefore; 
And  a  little  lad  shall  tell  me  what  first  his  mother 
cried   to   him, 
When  he   who  limped  out  sighing  ran  shouting 
through   the.  door.     —Theodosia  Garrison. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  '-Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
m  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen   recreation." 

TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 

Manager 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address  MANAGER 

San  Ytidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


Dr.  Susan  Harris  Hamilton 

OSTEOPATH 

SPECIALIZING  IN  NERVOUS  DISEASES 

ST.    PAUL   BLDG.  291    GEARY    ST. 

Hours— S>  a.  m.  to  1:30  p.  m. 

Office   TeL    Douglas   2343.      Res.    Tel.   Pros- 
pect  15. 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Prhrate  Booths  for  Ladies 


May  28,  1921. 


THE    ARGONAUT       ^^  new*** 


351 


ARE  YOU 


? 


PHONE 


Moving I  "  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  --  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  arrived  Saturday  from 
Washington  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  Palo 
Alto. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  has  gone  to  Menlo  Park  to 
spend  a  fortnight  with  Mrs.   William  Taylor. 

Countess  Lewenhaupt  is  spending  several  days 
in   the    Yosemite    Valley. 

Mr.  Lorenzo  Avenali  will  arrive  the  first  of  the 
week  from  New  York  for  a  brief  sojourn  in  San 
Francisco.  Later  in  the  season  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Avenali  will  come  to  California  to  reopen  their 
residence  on  Russian  Hill. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  spent  the  week-end  at 
Saratoga  with  Miss  Mary  Louise  Phelan  and  Mr. 
James  D.  Phelan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eosqui  and  Miss  Marian 
Baker  are  spending  a  fortnight  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Mee  and  Miss  Helen  St. 
Goar,  who  have  been  in  France  for  some  weeks, 
are  at  present  in  England. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Willcutt  have  taken  a 
house  iu  Ross  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Cora  de  Marville  has  arrived  from  Eng- 
land and  is  visiting  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Harry    Williams,    in   Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  left  last  Thursday 
on   a   trip   to    Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Bray  are  passing  the  sum- 
mer at  Pebble  Beach. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  is  spending  a  fortnight  at 
Shasta  Springs. 

Miss  Hannah  Hobart  has  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, having  spent  the  past  month  in  Chicago  with 
Mrs.   George   Taylor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  returned  Thurs- 
day from  the  Atlantic   coast. 

Miss  Helen  Hammersmith  arrived  Monday  from 
New  York,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Miss 
Eleanor  Duke. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mailler  Searles  and  Miss  Jean 
Searles  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Yosemite. 

Mr.  Harry  Scott  left  for  New  York  Sunday. 
During  his  absence  Mrs.  Scott  will  be  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.    Horace    Van    Sickl'en    is    spending    a    fort- 
night   in    Sacramento   with   Miss    Margaret    Scheld. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Carl    Wolff    have    purchased    the 
residence  of  Mrs.  William  Mills  on  Laurel  Street. 
They  will  take  possession  of  it  in  June. 

Mrs.  Marianna  Fullam  Sands  left  Thursday  for 
San  Diego.  In  June  Mrs.  Sands  will  leave  for 
New  York  to  visit  Admiral  and  Mrs.    Fullam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  and  the  Misses 
Betty  and  Elena  Folger  sailed  Saturday  from  New 
York  for  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Miss 
Grace  Hamilton  are  spending  a  few  days  at  the 
McCloud    River    Country    Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Moore  have  reopened  their 
summer  home  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  for 
the  summer. 

Mr.     and     Mrs.     Rudolph     Spreckels     and     their 


THE   POTTER  SCHOOL 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 
An  accredited  day  school  for  boys  of 
primary,  grammar  or  high  school  ages. 

Small  Classes — Supervised  Athletics 
Summer   Session   July  and   August 


MISS  HAMLIN  ANNOUNCES  that  her 
Pacific  Avenue  buildings  will  be  open  as  a 
summer  residence  for  boarders  from  June  5  to 
August  5. 

They  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Kate  Harris, 
formerly  housekeeper  at  the  Fairmont,  Palace  ■ 
and  Del  Monte  hotels.  Rates  will  be  for  the 
day,  week,  or  month,  with  moderate  charges. 

A  six  weeks'  Summer  School  for  children 
will  be  in  charge  of  competent  teachers.  Also 
there  will  be  responsible  persons  to  care  for 
children,  and  a  playground  with  swings  and 
a  tennis    court  are  provided. 

Miss  Hamlin's  School  is  the  only  boarding 
school  in  the  city.  The  Fall  semester  opens 
August   15th. 

For  information   please  write  to 
MISS  HAMLIN 
2230  Pacific  Avenue  San  Francisco 


daughters    will    pass    the   greater   part   of    the   sum- 
mer at  El   Mirasol   in  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Hildreth  Meicre  will  arrive  from  New 
York  in  July  to  spend  several  weeks  with  Mr. 
and   Mrs.    Meiere  in    Los  Altos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  have  returned 
from    a    trip    to    New    York. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Seward    McNear    will    leave    the 
first  of  the  week  for  Ross  to   spend  the  summer. 
Dr.    and  "Mrs.    Alfred    Spalding    have    returned 
from  a  trip  to   Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Gordon,  who  returned 
last  week  from  a  trip  around  the  world,  will  leave 
next  week  for  Carmel   to  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  Cyril  McNear  has  left  for  Baltimore  for  a 
brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hooper  have  gone  to 
Woodside  for  the  season^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  will  leave  June 
1st  for  Cupertino,  where  they  will  occupy  the 
Carolan    place  for  the   season. 

Mrs.  Edith  Blanding  Coleman  and  Miss  Lena 
Blanding  have  opened  their  place  in  Belvedere 
for  the   summer. 

Mrs.  Werner  Lawson  and  her  children  have 
gone  to  Idaho  to  join  Mr.  Lawson  during  the 
summer   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch  have  returned  to 
Burlingame   from   Spokane. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Stow  and  her  uncle,  Mr.  Charles 
Taylor,  will  arrive  next  week  from  Santa  Barbara 
to  pass  a  fortnight  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Wilson  have  reopened 
their    Belvedere   home   for  the   summer. 

Admiral  Alexander  Halstead  has  taken  perma- 
nent apartments  at  the   St.    Francis. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  her  daughters  have 
returned  from   a  trip  to   Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Lowrey  left  Friday  for  New 
York,  after  having  spent  a  fortnight  in  San  Fran- 
cisco since  their  arrival   from  Honolulu. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin  has  gone  to  New 
York  to  pass  the  summer  with  Mrs.  Veronica 
Baird. 

Mrs.  Burton  Eikins  left  San  Francisco  last 
week  to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ewing  Settle,  in 
Kansas   City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Lucas  left  Saturday  for 
the  Atlantic  coast.  They  will  return  here  the 
close  of  June  to  spend  the  summer  in  Palo  Alto, 
where  they  have  taken  the  residence  of  Professor 
Gray. 

Miss  Nellie  Stow  is  in  Santa  Barbara  visiting 
Mrs.    Sherman  Stow. 

Mrs.  E.  Norwood  has  taken  a  cottage  near  Miss 
Harker's  school  in  Palo  Alto  for  the  summer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Breeze  will  spend  the 
season   with    Mrs.   Norwood. 

Mrs.  Edward  Parramore  of  Santa  Barbara  has 
returned  south,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  days  in 
the  Bay  cities. 

Mrs.  John  Metcalfe,  who  arrived  last  week 
from  Los  Angeles,  is  visitng  Mrs.  Joseph  King. 

The  Misses  Vere  de  Vere  Adams  and  Ernestine 
Adams  spent  the  week-end  in  San  Rafael  with 
Mr     and    Mrs.    Edson    Adams. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hopkins  of  Santa  Barbara  has 
taken  a  house  at  Clay  and  Laguna  Streets  for  the 
summer   months.  >  _  _ 

Mrs.  Harrison  Lewis  has  been  visiting  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Nancy  Lewis,  in  Berkeley  since  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Lewis   for  New  York. 

Miss  Adrienne  Sharp,  who  has  been  attending 
an  Eastern  school,  will  return  to  San  Francisco 
next  week.  Miss  Julia  Adams  and  Miss  Caroline 
Madison    will   accompany   Miss    Sharp.  _  _ 

Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker  and  her  children  are  visit- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.   Edwin  Berg  in  Seattle. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  George  Forderer  will  leave  the 
first  of  next  week  for  Woodside,  where  they  will 
spend    the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hamilton  Sherwood  and 
Miss  Mary  Sherwood  have  opened  their  house 
near   Santa  Cruz. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  J.  Van 
Geyn,  Rotterdam,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Dunn,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wood,  Monterey; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Andor,  Milwaukee;  Mr.  G. 
B.  Lewis,  Atascadero;  Mr.  R.  E.  Cummings,  Los 
Angeles:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bright,  Fresno; 
Mr.  John  W.  Auston,  Washington,  D.  C;  Judge 
and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Emerson,  Watertown,  New  York; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Jurissen,  Martinez;  Dr.  C. 
M.  Richards,  San  Jose;  Captain  L.  C.  Weith, 
Honolulu;  Mr.  E.  R.  Potter,  Mr.  George  B.  Roop, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  S.  Appell,  Fresno;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Daly,  Los  Angeles. 

Arrivals  at  Hotel  St.  Francis  include  Mr.  How- 
ard G.  Cosgrave,  Seattle;  Mr.  George  L.  Leslie, 
Denver;  Mr.  Hargar  W.  Dodge,  Milwaukee;  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Sweeney,  Indianapolis;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Elwood  McKelvey,  Rochester,  New  York;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Reid,  Denver ;  Mr.  J.  Frank 
Hatch,  New  York;  Mr.  David  Lipman,  Seattle; 
Mr.    J.    S.    McFarland,    Indianapolis;    Mr.    M.    B. 


Hoglatul,  Detroit;  Mr.  anXQfrs.  G.  Kellogg,  New 
York;  Mr.  Harry  J.  Crowe,  Toronto,  Canada;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred  E.  Lewis,  Sapdra,  California;  Mr. 
J.  M.  Nichol,  Victoria,  B.  C;  Mr.  E.  R.  Patter- 
son, New  York;  Mr.  Harry  Ketner,  Chicago. 

-«•»■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  McPherson  of  Ma- 
nila are  being  congratulated  on  the  birth  of 
a   daughter. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Jones  are  being  con- 
gratulated on  the  birth  of  a   son. 


GERTE 

GERTRUDE  B.  YOCUM 

540   SUTTER   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEMI-ANNUAL  CLEARANCE  SALE  OF 
HATS,  INCLUDING  MODELS  FROM 
PROMINENT     NEW     YORK     HOUSES 

FORMERLY  $25  TO  $65 


$15.00 


A  LADY  having  a  delightful  country  home 
near  Mt.  View  would  like  a  congenial 
woman  companion  for  the  summer  months 
or  longer.  Best  references  given  and  de- 
sired. Address  Box  342,  Motor  Route  1, 
Mt.   View.     Phone  124F13. 


Mr.  Wismer's  Concert 

A  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  Hothcr  Wismer, 
pupil  of  Eugene  Ysaye  and  member  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  for  the 
pleasure  his  artistic  violin  recital  provided  a 
large  audience  of  musicians  and  music-lovers 
on  Monday  evening,  May  16th,  at  Sorosis 
Hall.  Seldom  we  hear  such  unhackneyed  and 
beautiful  numbers  as  the  Tschaikowsky 
"Meditation"  or  the  Strauss  sonata  in  E  flat. 
Small  wonder  that  Mr.  Wismer's  handling  of 
both  roused  his  hearers  to  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause. The  quality  of  the  artist's  perform- 
ance invited  the  genuine  appreciation  he  so 
warmly  received  from  those  in  his  audience 
to  whom  the  subtler  music  of  the  masters 
bears  a  message.  Particularly  commendable 
for  its  delicacy  and  power  was  his  rendition 
of  the  Tartini  fugue  in  A  major,  the  various 
"voices"  of  which  stood  out  vocally  against 
the  perfect  intonation.  No  less  superbly  exe- 
cuted was  his  presentation  of  Spohr's  con- 
certo in  G  minor.  Relieving  the  sombreness 
of  the  Haydn-Leonard  andante's  exquisite 
strains  (unaccompanied)  was  the  lighter 
"Slavonic   Dance"   of   Dvorak-Kreisler   origin. 

A  break  in  the  programme's  latter  half  per- 
mitted a  piano  solo  by  Mr.  Wismer's  assist- 
ant, Frank  Moss,  who  interpreted  the  "Keltic 
Sonata"  (McDowell)  with  fine  intelligence. 
This  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 'recital's  au- 
thor obviously  was  misread  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  morning  newspaper,  who  either 
lacked  a  programme  or  chose  to  color  his 
vague  praise  of  Mr.  Wismer's  success  with  an 
impression  that  the  concert  had  been  a  Moss- 
Wismer  presentation.  One  wrou!d  wish  to  be- 
lieve the  published  blunder  to  have  been 
made  unwittingly.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Hother  Wismer  will  follow  his  recital  of  last 
week  with  another  composed  of  as  aptly 
chosen  selections.  He  is  a  sincere  artist  and 
one  who  gains  yearly  in  local  favor. 


For  Service  Men. 

Of  peculiar  interest  is  the  effort  displayed 
by  prominent  San  Franciscans  to  make  the 
drive  and  benefit  ball  for  the  aid  of  our  dis- 
abled ex-service  men  a  huge  financial  success. 
The  ball  is  being  held  this  Saturday,  May 
28th,  at  the  Civic  Auditorium,  and  all  this 
week  an  intensive  drive  for  funds  and  a 
ticket-selling  campaign  have  been  conducted 
under  the  leadership  of  the  drive  committee. 

The  entire  proceeds  from  the  drive  and 
ball  will  go  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  of  the  World  War,  a  self-governing 
organization  of  and  for  disabled  ex-service 
men  and  women.  The  chapter  for  the  past 
six  months  has  been  making  loans  to  those 
men  discharged  from  the  army  and  navy  hos- 
pitals who  are  waiting  to  receive  compensa- 
tion from  the  government.  In  many  instances 
it  takes  from  four  to  six  months  from  the 
time  when  the  discharged  veteran  files  his 
claim  for  compensation  and  the  time  that  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  begins  making 
payments.  Many  of  these  men  need  financial 
assistance  in  the  interim,  not  only  for  them- 
selves,  but  for  their  families  and  dependents. 

The  fund  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  is 
administered  by  a  finance  committee  of  which 
C.  C.  Moore  is  chairman,  Mortimer  Fleisb- 
hacker  treasurer,  and  R.  M.  Tobin,  A.  B.  C. 
Dohrmann,  and  George  C.  Stephens  are  mem- 
bers. 


Table  Talk 


"So  Saturday  ia  Mae's'birth- 
day !  We  ought  to  have  some 
fun  —  have  you  anything 
planned,  Jimmy  ?" 

"Well  I  thought  she  and  I 
might  come  up  to  the  Sun 
Lounge  to  dance.  She  always 
enjoys  that." 

"Oh,  I  know!  Let's  have  a 
Sun  Lounge  party!  You  and 
Mae,  Jimmy,  and  Bob  and  I 
and  Belle  and  that  New 
Yorker  and  two  girU  from 
Burlingame  who  are  in  town 
and  maybe  some  more.  We'll 
come  up  about  nine  thirty  and 
dance  and  dance  and  dance! 
Won't  it  be  fun?" 

"Will  it!  Betty,  that  was 
a  dandy  suggestion.  And  we'll 
have  a  peachy  little  Sun 
Lounge  supper  in  Mae's  honor. 
Got  a  pencil.  Bob?  I'll  write 
down  the  names  now " 

Delicious  Supper  Specialties 
served  during  dausants 
without  cover  charge. 
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seizing  a  calendar  of  the  Academy,  he  opened 
to  the  date  Saint-Hilaire  had  mentioned  and 
read:  "Napoleon  Bonaparte,  fellow  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  chosen  in  Nivose  of 
the   year   VI. 

Much  disturbed,  Ampere  made  all  sorts  of 
apologies,  and  explained  that  he  had  not 
recognized  the  emperor  on  account  of  his 
poor   eyesight. 

"-You  see  what  happens,"  said  Napoleon, 
"when  you  don't  get  round  to  meet  your 
fellow-members.  I  have  never  seen  you  at 
the  Tuileries.  But  now  I  shall  command  you 
to  come  and  see  me  ;  tomorrow  at  7  o'clock  if 
you  will   dine  with  me." 

The  next  evening  the  emperor  waited  two 
hours  for  Ampere,  but  he  had  long  since  for- 
gotten  the  invitation. 


The  director  of  indigenous  arts  in  Fez, 
Morocco,  told  me  that  he  had  recently  come 
upon  a  book  written  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury and  describing  Fez  as  it  was  at  that  time. 
The  director  compared  the  statements  in  the 
book,  item  by  item,  with  Fez  as  it  is  today — 
and  found  the  book  to  be  perfectly  up  to 
date.  Reprint  it  and  it  would  pass  very  well 
as  a  modern  account  of  present-day  Fez.  The 
people  of  Fez  are  still  doing  things  just  as 
they  did  them  in  mediaeval  times. — Willard 
Price  in   Christian  Herald. 

— ♦*■ 

Asheville,  North  Carolina,  has  a  community 
canning  kitchen  which  is  supplied  with  alt  the 
improved  facilities  for  that  kind  of  work. 


Ampere  an  Absent-Minded  Man. 

Ampere,  the  famous  mathematician  and 
physicist,  was  one  of  the  most  absent-minded 
men  that  ever  lived. 

In  September,  1806,  Ampere  read  a  learned 
paper  on  his  researches  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  Paris.  When  he  had  finished 
his  lecture  and  was  about  to  take  his  seat, 
he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  oc- 
cupied. Greatly  agitated,  he  went  to  GeofTroy 
Saint-Hilaire,  the  president  of  the  Academy, 
and  said :  "Mr.  President,  I  must  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  some  one  who  is 
not  a  member  of  this  body  has  entered  the 
chamber  and  taken  my  seat." 

The  president  replied  calmly :  "You  are 
mistaken,  my  learned  brother ;  the  person 
whom  you  have  in  mind  is,  like  ourselves,  a 
fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences." 

"How  long,  I  should  like  to  ask  ?"  said 
Ampere. 

"Since  Nivose  of  the  year  VI,"  said  the 
president,  who  was  now  entering  into  the 
humor  of  the  situation. 

"And  in  what  class?"  inquired  the  sus- 
picious Ampere. 

"In  the  class  of  mechanical  engineering, 
my  friend,"  answered  Saint-Hilaire,   laughing. 

"Weli,    that    is    odd,"    cried    Ampere,    and 
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She — Now  if  you  were  in  my  shoes,  what 
would  you  do  ?  He — Groan  with  agony. — 
Boston    Transcript. 

Mother — We  must  get  a  nurse  for  the  baby. 
New  Fop — A  nurse?  What  we  need  is  a 
night  watchman. — Boston   Transcript. 

"Why  do  you  sit  there  tooting  the  automo- 
bile horn  ?"  asked  a  passing  friend.  "My  hus- 
band told  me  to,  so  that  I  wouldn't  hear  his 
remarks  while  he  is  fixing  the  mcchine." — 
Boston   Transcript. 

''Out  new  motor  salesman  is  running  up  a 
big  expense  account."  "How's  that:''  "Well, 
he  used  to  be  a  whisky  drummer  and  he  wants 
to  treat  everybody  to  an  automobile.'* — Louis- 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

'"Were  you  arrested  for  speeding?'"  "Yes,' 
replied  Mr.  Chuggins,  "after  considerable  dif- 
6culty.  Xow  I  guess  mebbe  I'll  be  able  to  sell 
that  car  of  mine.  I've  got  the  official  records 
to  show  it'll  go  more  than  ten  miles  an  hour.'* 
— Washington   Star. 

Church — Whafs  that  rooster  across  the 
street  crowing  for  so?  Roosters  don't  lay 
eggs.  Gotham — No,  but  he's  done  something 
more  wonderful.  He  just  crossed  the  road 
without  being  struck  by  an  automobile. — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Senator,  would  you  mind  letting  me  take 
vour  place  on  the  commission  to  visit  Cuba?" 
"Do  you  consider  yourself  better  posted  on 
Cuban  matters?"  "Xot  at  all.  senator.  But 
what's  the  use  of  your  going  ?  You  don't 
drink.*' — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Some  of  these  jitney  drivers  crowd  in  pas- 
sengers so  that  a  girl  has  to  ride  on  a  man's 
lap."  "It  doesn't  seem  right  to  make  the  girls 
pay  full  fare."  "Oh,  things  even  up.  The 
young  man  isn't  charged  anything  additional." 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Yeast — What  did  you  swear  off  two  years 
ago?  Crimsonbeak — Wine.  Yeast — And  what 
did  you  swear  off  last  New  Year's?  Crimson- 
beak — Beer.  Yeast — And  what  are  you  going 
to  swear  oft  this  year  ?  Crimsonbeak — Wood 
alcohol. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"What  kind  of  pie  have  you  ?"  asked  the 
man  at  the  lunch  counter.  "We  have  apple, 
pumpkin,  mince,  peach,  and  missile  pie." 
"Missile  pie?  That's  a  new  one,  isn't  it?" 
"Not  particularly.  It's  the  kind  they  use  in 
the  movies,  you  know." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Lady  (to  her  partner) — Have  you  any  prom- 
inent men  in  your  family,  Mr.  Dunleigh  ?    Mr. 
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D — Yes.  one  of  my  forefathers  was  an  ad- 
miral. At  one  time  he  led  the  world's  com- 
bined fleet.  Lady — How  interesting  !  What 
was  his  name?    Mr.  D — Xoah. — Boston  Globe. 

Hostess  (to  distinguished  prelate  j — And 
what  does  your  reverence  think  of  the  Ger- 
mans ?  Prelate — They  resemble,  alas,  many 
of  my  beautiful  parishioners.  They  always 
ask  for  absolution,  but  they  never  want  to  do 
any  penance. — Paris  L  Illustration. 

"Thought  you  were  going  out  to  be 
shaved?"  said  the  boss.  "Yes.  sir.  I've  been 
shaved,"  replied  the  meek  clerk.  "But  you've 
been  gene  an  hour?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Take  an 
hour  to  shave  you?"    "Oh,  no,  sir;  but  I  had 


to  wait  'til  the  barber  finished  his  story,  sir." 
— Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Huh !  Yuh  talks  'bout  sassiety  like  yuh 
knows  so  much  'bout  it.  Xiggah,  I  bet  cey 
don'  eben  have  evenin'  dresses  whah  yuh 
come  frum."  "Zat  so?  De\*s  doin*  well  to  have 
evenin  s  whah  yuh  come  frum." — Xashvitlc 
Tennesseean. 

"Your  daughter  has  invited  me  to  dinner," 
said  the  bashful  young  man.  "Well."  replied 
Mr.  Cumrox,  "seein"  as  you're  a  suitor  for 
her  hand,  I'll  do  better'n  that.  I'll  invite  you 
to  breakfast,  so's  you  can  get  a  better  idea  of 
what  she  looks  like  without  her  evenin'  make- 
up."— Washington  Star. 


The  Associated  Oil  Company  is  now  operating  the  following  Service  Stations  in  the 
where  Motorists  may  secure  Associated  Gasoline,  Motor  Oils  and 
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The  Navy  Votes. 

The  war  would  have  been  shorter  and  thousands  of 
lives  would  have  been  saved  if  America  had  been  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  struggle  that  was  inevitably  to  be 
forced  upon  her.  It  will  be  remembered  that  every 
inducement  to  prepare  was  met  with  the  usual  vapid 
arguments  that  are  now  a  little  humiliating  to  remem- 
ber. With  the  whole  of  Europe  in  flames  we  were 
passionately  assured  that  there  was  no  danger  that  a 
spark  would  reach  America. 

This  curious  form  of  mental  obliquity  would  seem 
to  be  immortal.  Experience  has  no  effect  upon 
stupidity.  The  advocates  of  the  millennium  by  legisla- 
tion are  hard  at  work  in  the  United  States  Senate  to 
prevent  the  building  of  a  suitable  navy,  to  persuade  us 
that  the  leopard  has  actually  changed  his  spots  and 
that  the  lion  and  the  lamb  have  reached  that  state  of 
amicable  juxtaposition  foretold  in  Holy  Writ.  Fortu- 
nately their  efforts  failed.  The  navy  votes  were  passed, 
or  practically  so,  and  the  cause  of  peace  will  now  be 
advanced  by  the  existence  of  an  American  navy  quali- 
fied to  support  the  national  ideals. 

Any  attempt  to  measure  the  mental  processes  of  the 
small  navy  men  in  the  Senate  would  doubtless  be  futile. 
Most  of  them  come  from  the  interior  states  where 
ships  and  oceans  are  little  more  than  oleographic  theo- 
ries, and  where  current  phrases  about  the  "end  of  war" 
have  a  validity  not  accorded  to  them  elsewhere.     As 


a  matter  of  fact  the  need  for  preparedness  is  now 
greater  than  it  was  five  vears  ago,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  preparedness  does  not  necessarily  mean  prepared- 
ness for  war.  It  means  preparedness  to  accept  the 
leadership  of  the  world  whatever  that  may  imply,  and 
this  can  not  be  unless  there  is  some  external  expression 
of  the  inherent  strength  of  the  nation. 

A  big  navy  is  not  militarism  and  it  is  not  imperial- 
ism. A  navy  without  an  army  of  corresponding  size 
can  not  be  used  for  purposes  of  aggression.  It  can  be 
used  only  for  defense.  Any  one  capable  of  supposing 
that  America  would  play  the  part  of  world  bully  be- 
cause she  had  a  big  navy  must  have  an  enviable 
although  a  sadly  misused  power  of  imagination. 


Americanization. 

A  correspondent  asks  for  the  opinion  of  the  Argo- 
naut on  the  various  Americanization  leagues  and  or- 
ganizations that  are  now  making  their  appearance 
under  various  names  and  programmes.  Nearly  all  of 
them  have  very  much  the  same  object — to  combat  radi- 
calism.   Some  of  them,  we  may  suspect,  are  superfluous. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comment  on  methods  so  divergent 
as  are  to  be  found  here.  Nor  is  it  pleasant  to  criticize 
effort  so  well  meant  and  so  assiduous.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Argonaut  is  no  great  believer  in  proces- 
sions, parades,  and  demonstrations  unless  they  are  ac- 
companied by  something  that  appeals  to  the  intelligence 
as  well  as  to  the  emotions.  A  man  is  not  necessarily  a 
better  citizen  because  he  can  repeat  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Nor  can  we  make  him  a  model  of  polit- 
ical virtue  by  requiring  him  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
every  time  he  attends  night  school.  A  Bolshevist  may 
salute  the  flag  if  he  has  something  to  gain  by  it.  Some 
do. 

Perhaps  we  are  a  little  too  prone  to  methods  that 
may  be  described  as  washing  the  outside  of  the  cup, 
desirable  as  that  may  be  so  long  as  the  inside  also  is 
washed.  Now  true  Americanization  would  seem  to 
consist  in  efforts  to  extirpate  lawlessness,  whether  it 
be  the  lawlessness  of  the  I.  W.  W.  or  any  other  sort. 
And  there  are  many  other  sorts.  The  radical  hobo 
who  breaks  a  law  in  order  to  show  his  hatred  of  law 
is  not  essentially  worse,  nor  indeed  nearly  so  bad,  as 
the  high  official  who  breaks  a  law  in  order  to  get  votes 
or  to  conciliate  an  "interest."  Indeed  we  may  reason- 
ably believe  that  the  horrid  activities  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
would  be  much  discouraged  if  officialism  were  to  take 
unto  itself  a  new  respect  for  the  law  as  for  something 
sacred  and  to  be  changed  or  revoked  only  in  the  proper 
way.  It  is  of  little  value  to  harangue  a  few  malcon- 
tents on  the  sanctity  of  law  so  long  as  those  mal- 
contents can  see  for  themselves  that  the  law  has  no 
sanctity  whatsoever  for  those  who  have  sworn  to  sup- 
port it. 

Radicalism  is  usually  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause. 
There  are  a  great  many  among  us  who  would  be  griev- 
ously shocked  to  find  themselves  classed  with  the  dan- 
gerously radical  element,  as  promoters  and  instigators 
of  radicalism.  But  that  is  what  they  are.  and  the  sooner 
that  fact  is  recognized  the  sooner  we  shall  be  able  to 
combat  the  disease.  Mayor  Rolph,  for  example,  would 
hold  up  his  hands  in  horror  if  he  were  accused  of  Bol- 
shevism, and  of  course  in  the  narrower  and  more  tech- 
nical sense  of  the  word  he  is  not  a  Bolshevist  and  prob- 
ably holds  their  specific  doctrines  in  detestation.  But 
none  the  less  he  breaks  the  law  most  impudently,  at 
least  in  spirit,  when  he  makes  of  the  City  Auditorium  a 
sort  of  appanage  of  one  small  class  of  the  community 
to  the  deprivation  of  the  rest  of  us.  The  City  Audi- 
torium is  public  property.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  law  that  it  should  be  made  to  subserve  the  peculiar 
interests  of  labor  unions  any  more  than  the  peculiar 
interests  of  Methodists  or  Episcopalians.  How  can  we 
expect  the  immigrant  and  the  alien  to  obey  a  law  that 
to  them  is  foreign,  while  Mayor  Rolph,  a  native  Ameri- 


can citizen  of  education,  openly  defies  it?  Governors 
and  legislatures  violate  the  law  and  the  Constitution 
with  impunity  and  unrebuked.  Sometimes  they  seem 
to  think  it  a  virtue.  How  can  we  expect  anything  bet- 
ter from  the  hobo  or  the  illiterate  immigrant? 

Americanization  work  to  be  successful  should  be 
thorough.  Those  engaged  in  it  should  make  known 
their  opinion  on  all  violations  of  the  law,  and  not  onlv 
on  some  of  them.  They  should  try  to  Americanize 
Mayor  Rolph,  for  example ;  to  reconstruct  him,  as  it 
were.  He  and  such  as  he  are  among  those  who  lend 
their  aid  to  the  entrenchment  of  privilege,  to  the  hate- 
ful doctrine  of  class  government,  to  the  conviction  that 
one  man  may  do  freely  what  another  man  may  hot  do. 
The  doctrine  of  class  government  has  filtered  down 
from  Washington  until  it  threatens  to  saturate  the  bodv 
politic.  A  Sinn  Feiner  stowaway  is  allowed  to  defy 
the  immigration  law  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  this  is  but  one  instance  among  scores  of  successful 
and  tolerated  violations  of  the  law.  In  point  of  fact 
we  all  need  more  or  less  Americanization.  We  all 
need  lessons  in  the  sanctity  of  law,  and  in  protection  of 
law.  Without  doubt  it  is  a  good  thing  to  preach  this 
to  the  immigrant.  More  power  to  those  who  are  doing 
it.  But  we  should  also  go  home  and  preach  it  to  our- 
selves. 

Problems  at  Washington. 

It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  some  impatience  to 
gather  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  government,  irre- 
spective of  the  fact  that  the  most  important  of  all  pos- 
sible first  fruits  is  the  revocation  of  the  Wilsonian  idea. 
We  all  want  to  see  something  done,  whether  it  be  a 
readjustment  of  taxation,  the  solution  of  the  railroad 
problem,  a  diminution  of  unemployment,  or  the  produc- 
tion of  a  permanent  tariff.  But  unfortunately  we  are 
not  at  all  in  agreement.  We  are  all  ready  enough  to 
use  the  old  formula — "the  most  pressing  duty  now  con- 
fronting the  Administration."  etc. — but  there  the  con- 
currence ends.  Individual  self-interest  is  as  strong  as 
ever. 

Actually  there  is  a  good  deal  of  activity  at  Washing- 
ton, but  it  is  necessarily  of  the  consultative  and  de- 
liberative kind.  The  situation,  for  all  the  seeming  de- 
lays, is  excellent.  By  agreement  between  the  two 
houses,  during  the  preoccupation  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  with  the  permanent  tariff  bill,  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  has  been  conducting 
hearings,  which  are  now  coming  to  a  close,  on  tax  re- 
vision, although  the  resulting  bill  will  have  to  be 
initiated  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
House.  In  other  words,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
is  doing  the  rough  preliminary  work  on  tariff  revision 
and  presently  will  have  a  complete  record  made  up  to 
present  to  Chairman  Fordney  and  his  colleagues.  It  is 
the  purpose  then  for  Secretary  Mellon  and  his  taxation 
experts  to  sit  in  with  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  formulate  an  Administration  tax  revision  bill  upon 
which  agreement  can  be  reached.  Such  an  Administra- 
tion bill  will  go  to  the  House  under  singularly  aus- 
picious circumstances. 

The  Argonaut  must  confess  to  a  certain  feeling  of 
apprehension  as  to  the  tariff  bill.  The  tariff  is  a  rock 
that  has  been  responsible  for  a  good  many  political 
shipwrecks,  and  it  may  be  responsible  for  a  good  many 
more.  It  is  quite  easy  to  show  that  this,  that,  or  the 
other  industry  needs  protection,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
necessary  to  show  a  good  deal  more  than  this.  The 
question  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  some  one-idea 
protectionists  would  have  us  believe.  We  may  as  well 
face  the  fact  that  protection,  no  matter  how  necessarv 
it  may  be,  has  none  the  less  an  inimical  effect  upon 
great  national  interests  that  can  not  be  ignored.  Pro- 
tection necessarily  lessens  the  volume  of 
In  a  sense,  that  is  what  it  is  intended  to  do 
can  this  be  made  consonant  with  our  des 
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out  merchant  marine?  We  can  not  sustain  a  fleet  of 
merchant  ships  and  at  the  same  time  deprive  them  of 
cargoes.  Doubtless  there  is  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
hut  to  act  as  though  there  were  no  difficulty  is  not  the 
part  of  statesmanship. 

There  are  other  factors  in  a  tariff  situation  that  has 
been  immensely  complicated  by  the  war.  We  look  to 
Europe  to  buy  our  goods,  and  indeed  it  is  likely  to  go 
hard  with  us  if  she  does  not  buy  our  goods.  We  are 
already  hard  hit  by  her  inability  to  buy  them  in  the 
volume  that  we  expected,  owing  to  exchange  rates.  But 
Europe  has  no  money.  She  can  pay  for  her  purchases 
only  by  sending  us  her  own  commodities  in  exchange. 
Once  more,  how  can  we  receive  these  payments  if  we 
create  a  tariff  that  prevents  us  from  receiving  them? 
So  far  from  discouraging  European  trade,  we  must 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  encourage  it  if  we  are  to 
keep  our  own  wheels  turning  and  stem  the  tide  of  un- 
employment. 

There  is  still  another  complication.  We  are  all' in 
agreement  that  Europe  ought  to  pay  what  she  owes  to 
us.  and,  to  do  Europe  credit,  she  shows  no  particular 
disinclination  to  do  so.  But  she  can  not  pay  these  debts 
in  gold.  She  must  pay  for  them  in  commodities.  Are 
we  to  legislate  these  commodities  away  from  our  shores, 
to  pass  a  tariff  bill  that  makes  it  difficult  or  impossible 
for  us  to  collect  the  money  owing  to  us? 

These  problems  are  not  advanced  in  hostility  to  the 
principle  of  protection.  Far  from  it.  But  at  least  we 
must  recognize  that  they  are  difficulties,  and  difficulties 
quite  unlike  any  that  have  yet  confronted  the  tariff- 
maker.  If  Congress  is  to  proceed  along  the  old-fash- 
ioned lines — and  they  were  not  always  nice  lines — and 
listen  only  to  the  rival  demands  of  manufacturers 
anxious  to  escape  from  foreign  competition,  we  may 
find  that  we  have  jumped  from  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire.  As  has  been  said,  there  is  certainly  some  way  of 
compromise,  some  way  by  which  a  conflict  of  great 
national  ambitions  may  be  avoided.  Fortunately  we 
have  an  Administration  that  is  able  to  look  at  problems 
in  their  right  perspective  and  that  will  not  prove  itself 
too  malleable  under  the  pressure  of  "interests."  But  it 
is  just  as  well  that  the  public  at  large  should  realize  a 
situation  that  is  an  enormously  prickly  one  and  that 
must  not  be  met  by  vague  axioms  as  to  the  virtues  of 
a  protective  principle  that  have  not  quite  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  years  gone  by. 


Franklin  Lane. 
Franklin  Lane  could  never  have  been  President  of 
the  United  States  because  he  was  not  born  in  the 
country.  But  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  acknowl- 
edged leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  he  would 
have  been  if  Mr.  Wilson  had  "known  his  business." 
For  he  was  head  and  shoulders  above  Baker  and 
Daniels  and  Burleson.  He  was  a  far  bigger  man  than 
McAdoo,  not  because  he  was  more  intellectual,  but  be- 
cause he  was  more  moral  in  the  political  sense.  He 
was  a  bigger  man  than  Bryan  because  he  had  poise 
and  balance.  Scanning  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
party,  one  is  inclined  to  bracket  Franklin  Lane  with 
Lindley  Garrison,  and  it  is  notable  that  much  the  same 
fate  overtook  the  two  men.  They  were  unpalatable  to 
the  President,  not  because  they  were  weak,  but  because 
they  were  strong;  net  for  their  defects,  but  for  their 
virtues.  Mr.  Lane  left  the  cabinet  ostensibly  because 
of  the  financial  worries  that  must  always  be  faced  by 
a  cabinet  officer  without  private  means,  but  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  he  was  persona  non  grata  with  Mr. 
Wilson  and  that  his  position  had  become  an  uncomfort- 
able one.  He  might  have  held  on  at  some  cost  to  his 
dignity,  as  Mr.  Lansing  did,  but  he  probably  saved 
himself  a  humiliation  by  letting  go. 

Franklin  Lane  was  a  democrat  in  the  best  sense  of 

the  word.     A  man  of  warm-hearted  enthusiasms,  it  is 

easy  to   imagine   the   great  hopes   that   animated   him 

when  what  seemed  to  be  his  opportunity  came  with  the 

Wilson  administration.    And  to  a  certain  extent  it  was 

his  opportunity,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  the  ut- 

most.    He  threw  himself  into  the  work  of  the  war  with 

extraordinary   energy    and   skill.      He    gave   to   it   an 

almost    religious    significance,    as   well    he    might.      It 

seemed   to   him   to  be   a   sort   of   apocalyptic   struggle 

against   all   the   political   powers   of   human   darkness. 

Few  people  yet  know  how  large  was  his  share  in  the 

I  cal  work  of  the  war.     But  the  day  of  disillusion 

The  destruction  of  a  tyranny  abroad  seemed  to 

e  the  creation  of  a  new  tyranny  at  home.     He 

tne  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  served  by  petty 


and  cringing  men,  adepts  only  in  flattery,  mean  men 
who  fawned  upon  the  strong  and  bullied  the  weak.  It 
is  notable  that  Franklin  Lane  never  said  a  word  in 
defense  of  men  whom  he  must  have  despised  and  whose 
deeds  he  must  have  hated.  And  so  he  withdrew  from 
the  cabinet  as  Lindley  Garrison  had  withdrawn,  dis- 
appointed without  question  and  perhaps  disillusioned. 
But  he  was  not  a  man  to  speak  much  of  his  own 
feelings. 

The  Democratic  party,  already  poor  enough  in  mind 
and  morals,  is  now  the  poorer  by  his  loss.  For  with 
the  exception  of  some  two  or  three  men  who  is  there 
left  capable  of  the  intelligent  duties  of  opposition? 
That  there  should  be  no  such  opposition  is  also  a  Repub- 
lican misfortune.  Opposition  means  caution  and  co- 
hesion. It  means  a  heedful  attention  to  points  of  pos- 
sible attack,  it  means  discretion  and  foresight.  There 
seems  to  be  no  likelihood  of  any  such  opposition  as  this. 
There  is  no  one  to  lead  it.  It  demands  a  combination 
of  earnest  conviction  and  of  mental  capacity,  just  such 
a  combination  as  was  to  be  found  in   Franklin  Lane. 


The  "Call"  and  the  PostofEce. 

The  Argonaut  detests  the  policies  of  the  New  York 
Call  and  everything  that  those  policies  represent.  And 
it  is  exactly  for  this  reason  that  it  commends  Mr.  Hays 
for  his  decision  to  restore  to  the  Call  the  second-class 
mailing  rights  of  which  it  was  deprived  by  Mr.  Burle- 
son. 

There  is  no  single  individual  in  America  who  ought 
to  have  the  power  practically  to  suppress  a  newspaper, 
and  it  is  not  greatly  to  our  credit  that  we  allowed  this 
to  be  done  even  under  the  exigencies  of  war.  Autocra- 
cies of  this  sort  are  associated  with  Germany  and 
Russia,  and  they  were  seldom  exercised  even  there. 
Our  democracy  does  not  count  for  very  much  if  a  news- 
paper can  be  destroyed  at  the  will  of  a  single  official 
who  is  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  public  and 
who  may  have  no  other  standards  than  his  own  per- 
sonal prejudices.  If  one  newspaper  may  be  suppressed, 
then  all  newspapers  may  be  suppressed.  If  we  ac- 
quiesce in  the  persecution  of  our  opponents  we  shall 
have  no  just  cause  to  complain  if  the  roles  should  be 
reversed. 

Dictatorships  of  some  sort  are  necessary  during  war. 
A  vital  national  aim  must  not  be  frustrated  by  the 
malice  or  wrongheadedness  of  individuals.  Arbitrary 
force  is  just  as  necessary  at  home  as  in  the  field,  but  it 
must  be  exercised  with  justice.  There  is  hardly  any 
limit  to  the  autocracy  that  human  nature  will  tolerate 
if  only  it  be  a  just  autocracy.  Actually  the  great  need 
of  the  world  is  not  for  some  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  for  any  form  of  government  whatever  that  is 
just.  But  the  Burleson  autocracy  was  not  just.  There 
were,  and  there  are,  newspapers  infinitely  more  poison- 
ous than  the  Call,  and  we  all  know  it.  They  were  not 
suppressed.  They  were  not  even  reproved.  On  the  con- 
trary they  were  flattered,  applauded,  and  rewarded  by 
the  Burlesons  and  the  Bakers.  The  Call  was  sup- 
pressed, or  practically  so,  not  because  it  was  a  national 
danger,  but  because  it  was  personally  annoying  to  Mr. 
Burleson  and  because  it  was  weak  enough  to  be  a 
temptation  to  a  petty  tyrant- 


Reorganizing  the  Government. 

The  commission  on  the  reorganization  of  the  govern 
ment  departments  has  started  work  on  a  task  of  infinite 
size  and  many  ramifications.  Of  course  it  will  have 
nothing  concrete  to  present  until  next  year,  for  it  will 
require  at  least  that  amount  of  time  for  the  members 
of  the  commission  to  make  those  exhaustive  studies 
that  are  necessary  if  a  scientific  and  well-balanced  re- 
organization is  to  be  obtained. 

The  commission  has  before  it  the  report  prepared 
by  a  private  organization  of  some  merit  known  as  the 
Institute  for  Government  Research.  That  report  con- 
tains a  general  outline  of  what  should  be  done  in  the 
way  of  consolidating  existing  agencies  of  government. 
It  is  helpful  in  a  measure,  but  must  not  be  regarded  as 
even  approaching  what  the  commission  itself  will  pro- 
pose. One  thing  in  it  has  interesting  possibilities,  how- 
ever— that  referring  to  the  reorganization  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

The  institute  seizes  upon  a  curious  malformation  of 
government  functions  with  regard  to  jurisdiction  over 
territories  and  dependencies.  It  proposes  the  creation 
within  the  Department  of  State  of  a  bureau  of  terri- 
tories and  dependencies,  thus  eliminating  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  other  departments.     At  present  the  District  of 


Columbia  is  primarily  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress, but  the  Department  of  Interior  has  a  measure 
of  control  over  certain  of  its  activities.  The  territories 
of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  directly  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interior  Department.  The  Bureau  of  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  War  Department  has  in  its  juris- 
diction the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico,  w:hile  the  Navy 
Department  governs  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  various  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Through 
the  Panama  Commission  the  War  Department  exercises 
jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone. 

"Important  as  is  this  territory,"  says  the  report,  "it 
is  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  the  setting  up  of 
a  colonial  department  such  as  is  possessed  by  other 
governments  having  important  colonial  interests.  It  is 
desirable,  however,  that  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  this  territory  (referring  to  ail  the  extra  ter- 
ritorial possessions  mentioned  above)  in  so  far  as  it  is 
exercised  by  it  over  its  agencies,  the  local  governments 
should  be  concentrated  in  a  single  service." 

Now  that  is  all  very  well  on  the  surface,  but  how 
would  the  case  of  Alaska  fit  into  this  scheme?  Alaska 
is  the  only  extra  territorial  possession  to  which  the 
land  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  extended. 
By  extending  them  and  by  setting  out  tremendous  Fed- 
eral reservations  of  public  lands  in  Alaska  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  numerous  different  bureaus  of  the  gov- 
ernment we  have  managed  to  involve  Alaska  in  a  maze 
of  laws  and  regulations.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  proposal  to  put  Alaska  under  the  Department  of 
State  seems  absurd  unless  there  goes  along  with  it  the 
revolutionary  proposal  to  set  up  in  Alaska  a  semi- 
autonomous  local  or  colonial  government  such  as  exists 
in  the  Philippines  and  lift  the  existing  land  laws  en- 
tirely from  the  territory. 

These  things  are  mentioned  merely  to  indicate  the 
involvements  resulting  from  an  academic  attempt  to 
chart  a  scheme  of  governmental  reorganization.  The 
Institute  for  Government  Research  no  doubt  thinks  it 
has  done  a  very  good  job  in  submitting  a  plan,  but  in 
this  particular  instance  the  plan  manifestly  involves 
very  much  more  than  the  facts  which  came  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  institute. 


Mr.  Edison's  Questionnaire. 

Amid  a  general  chorus  of  adverse  criticism  the  Argo- 
naut believes  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Edi- 
son in  the  matter  of  the  questions  that  he  poses  to  those 
coming  to  him  in  search  of  employment.  The  questions 
are  one  hundred  and  forty-six  in  number,  and  it  may 
be  admitted  that  no  one  could  be  expected  to  answer 
them  all,  and  that  some  of  them  could  be  answered  by 
very  few.  Almost  any  one  may  be  pardoned  for  not 
knowing  the  highest  rise  of  tide  on  the  North  Atlantic 
coast  or  the  largest  consumer  of  tea  before  the  war. 
Comparatively  few  people  know  that  Andorra  is  one  of 
the  countries  that  bound  France  or  that  John  Napier 
invented  logarithms  and  Robert  the  paper-making 
machine.  But  with  some  half-dozen  exceptions  the 
questions  seem  to  be  reasonable  ones.  A  young  man 
fresh  from  college  ought  to  know  what  causes  the  tides, 
to  what  the  change  of  seasons  is  due,  the  nature  of 
coke,  from  what  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  we  get  cod- 
fish, who  reached  the  South  Pole,  and  the  definition  of 
a  monsoon — six  of  Mr.  Edison's  questions  taken  con- 
secutively and  at  random.  Another  seven  questions,  also 
consecutive,  ask  who  were  Paul  Revere,  John  Han- 
cock, Plutarch,  Hannibal,  Danton.  Solon,  Francis 
Marion,  and  Leonidas.  Surely  such  questions  do  not 
demand  any  superhuman  intelligence.  Any  bright, 
clever  boy  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  at  least  one  hun- 
dred out  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-six. 

To  say  that  this  sort  of  knowledge  is  of  no  value  in 
any  ordinary  occupation  of  modern  life  is  beside  the 
mark.  An  acquaintance  with  Hannibal  is  certainly  not 
necessary  to  a  commercial  career,  and  one  might  even 
be  of  service  to  Mr.  Edison  without  knowing  who  in- 
vented printing  or  where  laundry  machines  are  made. 
But  we  may  suppose  that  Mr.  Edison  is  looking  for 
mental  acquisitiveness  and  intellectual  alertness  rather 
than  for  human  storehouses  of  facts,  and  he  adopts  this 
method  to  gauge  the  desire  for  knowledge  rather  than 
the  extent  of  the  knowledge  itself.  The  young  man 
who  never  heard  of  Leonidas  or  who  does  not  know 
that  Napoleon  was  a  Corsican  or  that  the  Imperial 
Valley  is  in  California  may  have  many  admirable  ca- 
pacities, but  he  certainly  displays  an  extraordinary  in- 
difference toward  human  affairs.    He  could  hardly  read 
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newspapers  or  novels  without  acquiring  such  facts  as 
these,  and  Mr.  Edison  does  not  want  young  men  in  his 
service  who  are  wholly  destitute  of  intellectual  curiosity 
or  who  regard  intellectual  pursuits  as  a  necessary  but 
disagreeable  interruption  to  amusement. 

But  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  universities,  as  Mr.  Edi- 
son seems  to  suppose.  Universities  impart  specialized 
knowledge  rather  than  general  information.  If  the  uni- 
versities are  blameworthy  at  all  in  the  matter  it  is  for  a 
failure  to  impart  that  love  of  knowledge  to  which  in- 
formation naturally  gravitates  and  that  naturally  gravi- 
tates toward  information.  No  one  who  loved  knowledge 
could  he  unaware  of  the  situation  of  Korea  or  Copen- 
hagen or  Spitzbergen.  The  information  may  have  no 
definite  value  in  any  given  employment,  but  to  be  with- 
out such  knowledge  is  an  indication  of  mental  poverty, 
or  at  least  of  mental  apathy,  that  such  an  employer  as 
Mr.  Edison  may  properly  wish  to  avoid. 


The  Complaint  of  the  Churches. 

Candidates  for  the  ministry  are  not  so  numerous  as 
might  be  wished.  So,  at  least,  we  are  told  by  the 
Methodist  and  various  other  churches  who  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  how  their  pulpits  are  to  be  filled  in 
the  near  future.  But  the  real  problem  is  how  to  fill 
the  pews.  With  full  pews  there  will  be  no  trouble 
about  full  pulpits. 

The  tendency,  of  course,  is  to  scold  the  public  for  its 
lack  of  appreciation,  or  rather  of  devotion,  but  perhaps 
the  scolding  should  be  directed  nearer  home.  With  the 
whole  world  ablaze  with  deadly  problems  we  can  but 
view  with  stupefaction  some  of  the  recent  clerical  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  sin  of  card-playing  and  dancing  and 
the  reluctant  departures  from  the  code  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  If  the  churches  can  not  win  the  people  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  churches,  for  never  before  has  there 
been  so  great  a  hunger  for  religious  leadership. 

The  churches  must  face  the  situation  for  themselves. 
They  must  recognize  that  a  large  number  of  their  doc- 
trines are  of  no  importance,  and  particularly  those 
doctrines  that  separate  them  one  from  another.  How 
can  they  hope  to  inculcate  brotherly  love  when  it  is  so 
conspicuously  absent  from  their  own  organizations? 

Perhaps  that  is  just  where  the  difficulty  lies.  They 
have  subordinated  brotherly  love  to  other  things,  to 
creeds  and  dogmas  in  which  the  world  has  lost  its  in- 
terest. In  that  case  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands 
and  there  is  no  other.  Let  them  cease  to  meddle  with 
politics  and  coercive  movements  and  crusades.  Let 
them  concentrate  their  efforts  on  persuading  the 
average  individual  to  lead  the  life  of  a  good  citizen, 
which  includes  all  the  Christian  virtues.  Let  them 
give  him  religious  reasons  for  so  doing.  Let  them 
consider  that  the  gauge  of  their  success,  and  the  only 
gauge,  is  their  moral  influence  upon  those  that  hear 
them,  and  not  the  extent  to  which  they  can  "influence 
legislation."  And  let  them,  as  organizations,  welcome 
to  their  pulpits  any  man  who  can  work  successfully  to 
this  end  without  requiring  him  to  assent  to  creeds  that 
are  either  unimportant  or  incredible.  Some  churches 
are  already  doing  this,  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  they 
are  not  the  complaining  ones.     They  should  all  do  it. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  German  authorities  ought  really  to  be  more  care- 
ful of  the  feelings  of  their  American  supporters.  A 
few  weeks  ago  we  were  being  invited  to  denounce  the 
horrors  inflicted  upon  German  residents  of  the  Rhine 
district  by  the  French  colored  troops  of  occupation. 
It  was  a  story  calculated  to  arouse  whatever  latent 
chivalries  we  may  possess,  and  it  was  exploited  in  a 
series  of  frenzied  meetings  at  which  the  Sinn  Feiners 
ably  assisted  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Nov; 
comes  Dr.  Reuter,  health  councillor  of  Baden.  Dr. 
Reuter  complains  that  tourists  are  being  frightened 
away  by  wholly  fictitious  stories  of  the  excesses  of 
black  rascals  in  French  uniforms.  There  are  no  such 
black  rascals,  says  Dr.  Reuter,  in  uniform  or  out  of 
uniform.  The  whole  story  of  outrages  is  "devoid  of  all 
foundation."  The  tourist  is  safe  and  may  pursue  his 
wonted  avocations  without  fear.  And  to  think  of  the 
excitement  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  elsewhere 
as  the  German  and  the  Sinn  Feiner  and  the  Bolshevist 
raised  their  unlovely  voices  in  exploitation  of  horrors 
that  put  those  of  Belgium  into  the  shade. 


Senator  France  of  Maryland  has  gone  to  Russia,  and 
now  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  he  returns  before  we 
can  express  even  a  cautious  theory  as  to  the  actual 
events  that  have  transpired  in  that  distressful  country. 


Senator  France  is  "not  a  Bolshevist,  but "  and  we 

all  know  what  that  means.  He  has  been  telling  us  in 
season  and  out  of  season — usually  out — that  we  ought 
to  trade  with  Russia  and  that  nothing  is  needed  for 
Russian  restoration  but  capital.  But  capital  has  been 
strangely  slow  to  respond.  There  is  an  unaccountable 
reluctance  to  send  capital  to  Russia.  This  may  pos- 
sibly be  due  to  the  avowed  determination  of  the  Russian 
government  to  destroy  capital  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  Senator  France,  not  being  a  Bolshevist — or  so 
he  says — will  doubtless  try  his  powers  of  persuasion  to 
wean  Lenin  and  Trotsky  from  the  error  of  their  ways. 
At  least  he  will  have  a  good  time.  He  will  see  all  the 
things  that  it  is  good  for  him  to  see  and  none  of  the 
things  that  are  better  unseen.  And  then  he  will  come 
back  and  tell  us  all  about  it.  At  last  we  may  expect 
to  learn  the  "real  truth"  about  Russia. 


The  "blue"  campaign  proceeds  apace.  Presently  we 
shall  all  be  sitting  up,  rubbing  our  eyes,  and  asking 
what  has  happened.  Massachusetts  has  just  passed  a 
bill  for  the  censorship  of  moving  pictures,  the  good 
work  to  be  done  by  the  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
whatever  that  may  be.  Governor  Cox  when  signing 
the  bill  significantly  explained  that  it  was  not  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  censorship  of  theatres  and  newspapers. 
None  the  less,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  Governor 
Cox,  we  may  express  the  opinion  that  that  is  exactly 
what  it  is.  

Most  of  our  truly  great  and  wise  men  seem  to  be 
joining  law  firms  nowadays.  The  latest  on  the  list  is 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  we  had  almost  forgotten 
that  he  was  called  to  the  bar  and  practiced  law  nearly 
forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Bryan  will  join  the  firm  of  Doug- 
las, O'Bear  &  Douglas,  and  already  his  name  appears 
on  their  letterheads  as  "associate  counsel" in  interna- 
tional matters."  We  are  also  informed  that  he  will  ap- 
pear before  "tribunals  of  any  character  at  home  or 
abroad  in  international  controversies  which  affect 
American  citizens."  Claims  of  American  citizens 
against  Mexico  will  probably  occupy  much  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  attention. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


An  Illegal  Tax. 

San  Francisco,  May  29,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Excuse  me  for  again  encroaching  on 
your  valuable  time.  I  do  so  because  the  Argonaut  seems  to 
be  the  only  paper  of  the  Coast  which  deigns  to  take  interest 
in  questions  similar  to  the  one  to  which  I  refer  in  this  letter. 

Governor  Stephens  has  signed  Bill  528,  which  provides  that 
all  male  alien  residents  of  California  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age  shall  be  registered  and  shall  pay  an  annual  poll-tax  of 
$10  into  the  school  fund  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside. 
This  law  becomes   effective   immediately. 

This  law  is  another  example  of  the  evasion  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  and  which  neither  our  legislators  nor  the  governor  are 
supposed  to  ignore,  having  in  taking  office  sworn  to  observe 
its  provisions.  The  Constitution  and  the  treaties  made  with 
foreign  countries  are  the  supreme  law. 

Our  treaty  with  Switzerland,  Article  I,  provides  that :  "No 
pecuniary  or  other  burdensome  condition  shall  be  imposed 
.  .  .  than  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  citizens  of  the  country 
where  they  reside." 

Article  II :  "No  higher  impost,  under  whatsoever  name, 
shall  be  exacted  .  .  .  than  shall  be  levied  upon  the  citizens 
of  the  country  in  which  they  reside." 

Treaties  with  other  countries  have  similar  agreements  and 
include  the  most  favored  nation  clause. 

In  passing  the  bill  in  question.  No.  528,  both  the  legislators 
and  the  governor  have  ignored  their  duty  to  respect  the 
treaties  with  foreign  countries  just  as  several  years  ago  they 
evaded  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  when  they  imposed  a  $25 
hunting  license  fee  and  a  $3  one  for  fishing.  With  the  new 
poll-tax  the  alien  is  illegally  imposed  $38  for  the  privilege  of 
being  in  this  country  if  he  is  a  sportsman. 

The  scrapping  of  the  law  seems  to  be  a  favorite  occupation 
with  our  political  authorities,  while  the  scrapping  of  prin- 
ciples by  the  Supreme  Court  has  warped  our  long-standing 
ideas  of  individual  liberty. 

I  wish  to  remark-  here  that  enacting  laws  referring  to  the 
relations  with  foreigners  residing  in  this  country  should  be 
restricted  to  the  Federal  government,  which  alone  has  the 
treaty-making  power.  It  should  not  be  permitted  to  the  sepa- 
rate states.  "Swat  the  Alien"  seems  to  be  the  present  political 
slogan.  This  is  a  perilous  policy,  pregnant  with  danger  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Yours  respectfully, 

Lemice  Terrieux,  Jr. 
• 

"Are  We  in  America?" 

San  Francisco,  May  27,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  the  light  of  your  recent  editorials 
with  reference  to  the  American  Legion,  Presidio  Band,  and 
the  Musicians'  Union,  it  might  be  interesting  to  you  and  your 
readers  to  learn  what  our  neighbors  in  Southern  California 
think  of  us,  and  to  that  end  I  enclose  herewith  monthly 
financial  letter  of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank 
of  Los  Angeles,  all  of  which  you  will  no  doubt  find  interesting 
reading,  but  with  special  attention  drawn  to  the  paragraph 
relative  to  the  subjects  above  mentioned. 

If  some  of  our  people  could  only  see  themselves  as  they 
are  seen  by  others  we  would  have  perhaps  an  improved  "situa- 
tion. Very  truly  yours,  Oscar  Hoffman. 


ENCLOSURE. 
The    San    Francisco   papers   announce    that    another   manu- 
facturing house  of  that  city,  employing  250  wage-earners,  will 
leave  it  and  locate  in  Los  Angeles.     Assaults  by  labor-union 
thugs  on  its  employees,  two  of  whom  are  now  laid  up   with 


fractured  skulls,  is  given  as  the  reason  for  the  move.  The 
alibis  plead  by  San  Francisco's  organized  labor  officials,  from 
the  mayor  down  to  its  policemen,  as  to  the  outrages  perpe- 
trated on  the  employees  of  C.  F.  Braun  &  Co.,  are  as  imbecile 
as  they  are  amusing.  The  whole  world  knows  that  a  non-union 
laborer  there  is  looked  upon  as  the  legitimate  prey  of  the 
murderous  thugs  of  organized  labor. 

Several  years  ago,  during  a  teamsters'  strike  in  the  Bay 
City,  in  broad  daylight,  men's  arms  were  broken  with  iron 
bars, .in  the  presence  of  the  police,  and  no  arrests  were  made. 
In  late  years,  during  a  strike  of  municipal  railroad  employees, 
if  the  newspaper  accounts  of  that  period  are  correct,  the 
mayor  and  supervisors  refused  the  slightest  protection  to  the 
railway  employees  who  remained  on  the  job  and  who  were 
beaten  up,  mauled,  and,  in  some  instances,  maimed  for  life, 
while  the  streets  were  filled  with  police  officers.  Every  rail- 
way employee  who  attempted  to  defend  himself  was  promptly 
arrested  and  hustled  to  jail,  while  his  assailants  were  allowed 
to  go  free.    The  latter  were  not  even  arrested. 

But  the  crowning  act  of  infamy  recently  occurred  in  the 
Bay  City.  At  a  meeting  arranged  by  the  American  Legion, 
to  be  held  in  the  auditorium  belonging  to  the  city,  General 
Wood,  who  was«on  his  way  to  the  Philippines,  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  ex-army  boys  to 
have  the  Presidio  Band,  an  organization  under  the  United 
States  government,  furnish  the  music  for  the  occasion.  It 
is  reported  that  when  the  city  authorities  heard  of  the  inten- 
tion to  use  the  Presidio  Band  they  refused  those  in  charge  of 
the  meeting  that  privilege,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  band 
to  play  in  the  auditorium,  saying  that  only  a  union  labor  band 
would  be  allowed  in  the  building.  How  is  that  for  arrogance 
and  impudence  ? 

There  was  a  day  in  San  Francisco,  before  its  inhabitants 
surrendered  their  manhood  and  independence  and  were  cowed 
into  wearing  the  union  yoke,  when  such  an  affront  would  have 
met  with  open  resistance.  Pick  handles  would  have  defended 
the  Presidio  Band,  and  it  would  have  played  at  the  audi- 
torium,  police  or  no  police. 

If  these  tactics  are  kept  up  San  Francisco  will  lose  more 
and  more  of  her  productive  enterprises.  Los  Angeles  will  be 
the  beneficiary  of  this  degrading  type  of  tyranny.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  "Booster  Campaign"  in  the  Bay  City 
should  advertise  as  follows :  "No  open-shop  workmen  wanted 
in  this  city.  They  will  not  be  allowed  to  work  here.  They 
will  be  assaulted,  beaten  up.  and  maimed  for  life,  by  our 
specially  organized  expert  union  labor  thugs.  Neither  the  city 
government,  nor  the  police,  will  protect  them.  This  is  a 
closed  shop,  labor  union  ridden  community."  While  such  an 
advertisement  would  possibly  be  humiliating  to  the  committee 
it  would  be  only  fair  to  workmen  with  open  shop  tendencies 
to  thus  warn  them  in  advance  of  the  brotherly  reception 
awaiting  them. 

In  his  celebrated  debate  with  Douglass,  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  that  this  nation  could  not  exist  half  free  and  half  slave. 
We  are  coming  to  a  crisis  in  labor  conditions  in  America. 
Paraphrasing  Lincoln's  famous  saying,  industrial  conditions 
can  not  exist  with  half  open  shops  and  half  closed  shops.  If 
all  industries  were  run  under  the  closed  shop  conditions  labor 
tyranny  would  be  such'  as  to  aboslutely  destroy  this  govern- 
ment, its  capital,  and  its  industries.  It  necessarily  results 
that  in   time  the   open  shop   conditions  must  prevail. 


AMERICA  AND  IRELAND. 


(From  the  Belfast  Telegraph.) 

American  papers  to  hand  contain  the  full  text  of  the 
resolution  of  protest  introduced  in  the  United  States 
by  Senator  Norris  on  the  subject  of  Ireland.  For 
sheer  audacity  and  arrogance  it  would  be  difficult  to 
beat.  The  protest  takes  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution 
which  requires  action  by  the  Senate  and  House  and 
approval  by  the  President,  and,  if  adopted,  it  will  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  a  law,  which,  however, 
means  nothing,  as  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  stage 
when  the  Americans  legislate  for  the  British  Isles. 
The  preamble  contains  fourteen  classifications  of  alleged 
atrocities,  and  a  more  grotesque  document  was  never 
penned.  Almost  all  the  crimes  in  the  calendar  are 
charged  against  the  British  troops  in  Ireland,  who  are 
accused,  amongst  other  things,  of  having,  looted  and 
burned  in  one  year  more  than  48,000  homes.  Para- 
graph 10  of  the  preamble  reads: 

"Family  rights  and  honor,  the  lives  of  persons  and 
private  property  are  violated  by  arson,  pillage,  and  as- 
sassination. Husbands  and  sons  are  killed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  wives  and  mothers,  innocent  women  and 
children  are  shot  down  in  cold  blood  by  soldiers  driving- 
through  the  streets  in  motor  lorries." 

The  worthy  senator  conveniently  forgets  to  state  that 
the  soldiers  are  invariably  fired  on  and  bombed,  as  they 
are  nightly  in  Dublin,  before  they  return  fire.  On 
many  occasions  they  have  refrained  from  doing  so  be- 
cause their  assailants  took  cover  behind  women  and 
children.  On  other  occasions  they  have  fired  at  their 
assailants,  as  they  are  perfectly  entitled  to  do,  and  in 
isolated  cases  unoffending  civilians  have  been  acci- 
dentally shot.  The  other  paragraphs  of  the  preamble 
are  coached  in  the  same  wild  strain,  but  the  resolution 
crowns  all  in  its  supreme  effrontery.     It  reads : 

"Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  that  the  Irish  people  are  entitled  to 
a  government  of  their  own  choice,  and, 

"That  Congress  views  with  horror  and  indignation 
the  continued  violation  of  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
the  laws  of  war  by  the  armed  forces  of  Great  Britain 
in  Ireland,  and  most  solemnly  protests  to  the  world 
against  the  continuation  of  such  acts  of  uncivilized 
warfare." 

A  few  days  ago  we  read  a  terrible  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  negroes  are  treated  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.     It  may  be  true, 
or  it  may  not;  but  what  would  the  American  people 
say  if  the  British  Parliament  passed  a  resolution  pro- 
testing   against    it,    and    making    the    wildest    charges 
against  the  government  responsible?    What  would  the 
American  people  say  if  the  British  Parliament  [  ; 
resolution   declaring  that  the   inhabitants  of  ." 
ticular   part  of  the   United   States   territory 
titled  to  "a  government  of  their  own   choio: 
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Americans  would  speedily  tell  the  British  to  mind  their 
own  business,  and  rightly  so.  Can  they  not  apply  the 
same  principle  .to  interference  in  British  affairs?  The 
government  of  Ireland  is  no  more  a  concern  of  the 
United  States  than  is  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  a  matter  for  Britain.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
Senate  has  not  passed  the  protest  of  Senator  Norris. 
hut  even  its  introduction  is  an  insult  to  the  British 
people.  The  Norris  resolution  is  put  forward  on  the 
ground  that  the  "present  situation  is  making  it  exceed- 
inglv  difficult  to  maintain  unimpaired  and  unembar- 
rassed the  long-standing  good-will  and  common  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
which  the  Congress  is  zealously  desirous  of  fostering 
and  perpetuating."  It  is  notorious  that  America  is  at 
present  being  flooded  with  anti-British  propaganda. 
Does  any  one  seriously  contend  that  its  object  is  to 
improve  Anglo-American  relations?  Is  not  the  object 
of  all  this  Irish  agitation  across  the  Atlantic  the 
stirring  up  of  strife  between  England  and  America? 
Have  the  American  people  forgotten  how  their  sailors 
operating  off  the  southwest  of  Ireland  during  the  great 
war  were  treated  in  Cork  by  a  section  of  the  in- 
habitants? They  were  reviled,  insulted,  and  even  as- 
saulted to  such  an  extent  that  Admiral  Sims,  their  com- 
mander-in-chief, came  out  very  strongly  on  the  subject 
in  the  press.  It  is  high  time  that  Americans  took  some 
steps  to  protest  against  the  attempts  to  involve  their 
country  in  a  matter  with  which  they  have  no  concern. 
Some  time  ago  the  British  government  foolishly  gave 
a  body  styling  itself  the  American  Committee  for  Re- 
lief in  Ireland  permission  to  travel  all  over  the  country. 
That  committee  is  now  engaged  in  the  task  of  spread- 
ing misrepresentations,  and  worse,  about  the  British 
government  all  over  the  states.  They  state  that  there 
are  "25,000  families  in  Ireland,  numbering  approxi- 
mately 100,000  men,  women,  and  children,  in  pitiful 
need  of  instant  help  from  the  American  people.  These 
100.000  people  are  composed  entirely  of  men  and 
women  who  have  quietly  gone  about  their  peaceful  pur- 
suits all  their  lives,  and  who  have  steadfastly  refrained 
from  taking  part  in  armed  activities."  The  statements 
of  this  committee  have  even  been  swallowed  in  England 
by  opponents  of  the  government  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  few  days  ago  Rev.  Amos  Burnet  of  London,  a  well- 
known  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Church,  wrote, 
after  a  visit  to  Ireland,  that  since  his  return  to  England 
he  was  "distressed  to  note  in  some  quarters  where  one 
might  expect  better  understanding,  that  the  cx-fartc 
statements  of  a  self-constituted  American  commission 
have  been  accepted  with  avidity,  even  though  they  con- 
tradict the  best  opinion  of  our  own  people  in  Ireland." 
Those  Americans  who  poke  their  noses  into  affairs  that 
do  not  concern  them  invariably  omit  the  other  side  of 
the  story — the  murders,  shootings,  burnings,  outrages, 
and  intimidations  carried  on  against  the  forces  of  the 
crown  and  loyal  men  and  women.  If  such  a  state  of 
affairs  existed  in  America  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try would  put  it  down  with  a  much  stronger  hand  than 
the  British  government  has  yet  employed.  Eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  were  killed  in 
cold  blood  yesterday  in  County  Kerry — shot,  not  in 
open  fight,  but  from  behind  hedges.  There  was  one 
survivor  of  the  entire  party  which  had  gone  out  on 
hearing  a  report  that  the  body  of  a  murdered  man  was 
lying  on  the  road.  What  would  the  American  govern- 
ment do  if  eight  of  its  servants  were  slaughtered  in 
such  a  fashion?  Would  they  welcome  the  arrival  of  3 
"commission"  from  England  which  would  expend  all 
its  sympathy  on  the  people  who  committed  these  mur- 
ders and  those  who  passively  or  actively  sympathized 
with  them?  They  would  naturally  resent  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. The  Americans  are  a  far-seeing  people,  and 
it  is  a  mystery  that  so  many  of  them  fail  to  see  the 
hollowness  of  this  Irish  agitation.  The  real  American, 
as  distinct  from  the  hyphenate,  is  said  to  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  matter  either  way,  realizing  that  it  is  not 
one  in  which  he  is  concerned.  This  attitude  of  neu- 
trality is  quite  correct,  but  it  is  time  that  this  malicious 
campaign  against  the  British  government  in  the  United 
States  was  more  frowned  upon  by  Washington. 
■■»    

For  the  relief  of  famine  sufferers  in  China  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  made  an  appropriation  of  $500,000. 
The  relief  work,  which  has  so  far  been  confined  to 
Shantung,  has  been  conducted  by  John  Earl  Baker,  an 
American  who  has  spent  several  years  in  China  and 
who  has  been  for  a  long  time  technical  advisor  to  the 
Chinese  Government  Railway  Administration.  After 
visiting  the  famine  district  assigned  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  consulting  with  leading  Chinese  au- 
thorities, Mr.  Baker  decided  that  the  best  method  of 
aiding  the  famine  sufferers  was  to  provide  them  with 
employment  and  pay  them  for  their  work  in  food  sup- 
plies, money  being  useless  in  a  country  where  no  food 
was  obtainable.  The  American  Red  Cross  buys  its 
supplies  in  Manchuria  or  other  distant  places,  ships 
them  to  the  famine  area,  and  pays  them  out  through 
a  commissary  department  to  the  heads  of  the  families 
employed  in  the  public  work  undertaken  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

wifc 

More  than  two  years  after  the  armistice  nearly  200 

busies  of  American  soldiers  have  been  discovered  hid- 

.'■  !   in  recesses  of  the  Argonne   Forest,  according  to 

Me  advice  from  Paris.     Hundreds  of  searchers  are 

1   beating  out-of-the-way   sections   of   the   old   front 

aing  for  bodies. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Julia  Marlowe,  famous  portrayer  of  Shakespearean 
roles,  recently  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

Miss  Betsy  Bowman  of  Wilmore,  Kentucky,  recently 
celebrated  her  one  hundredth  birthday  in  the  same 
house  in  which  she  was  born. 

William  Steuart  of  Michigan,  new  appointee  as  di- 
rector of  the  census,  has  worked  his  way  through  the 
department  during  thirty-one  years  of  faithful  service. 

Mrs.  Bertha  F.  Drabelle  has  been  appointed  a  build- 
ing inspector  in  St.  Louis,  with  special  supervision  over 
department  stores  and  other  establishments  where  many 
women  are  employed. 

Prince  Bibesco,  new  Roumanian  Minister  to  the 
L'nited  States,  loves  America  and  says  he  proposes  to 
advertise  this  country  to  European  tourists.  The  prince 
has  brought  with  him  to  this  country  a  beautiful  and. 
talented  bride,  formerly  Miss  Elizabeth  Asquith.  daugh- 
ter of  the  former  premier  of  Great  Britain. 

The  busiest  woman  of  Xewburg.  Maine,  is  Mrs. 
Myra  J.  Severance.  In  addition  to  attending  to  her 
household  duties  Mrs.  Severance  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  selectmen,  fulfills  the  duties  of  town  agent, 
and  attends  to  the  business  that  falls  to  her  lot  as 
chairman  of  the  boards  of  overseers,  road  commis- 
sioners, and  assessors. 

Miss  Juliet  Thompson,  well-known  artist  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  and  New  York  City,  is  now  displaying 
a  group  of  portraits  of  well-known  persons  in  Wash- 
ington. She  has  made  portraits  of  some  of  America's 
most  beautiful  and  prominent  women.  One  of  them 
has  been  accepted  for  a  notable  exhibition  to  be  held 
next  winter  in  New  York  and  later  in  London. 

The  first  full-blooded  Indian  ever  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship in  the  United  States  is  Thomas  Blackbird,  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  of  the  Sioux  tribe  and  a  veteran  of 
the  world  war.  He  was  admitted  to  citizenship  under 
an  act  of  Congress  by  the  provisions  of  which  an\ 
Indian  of  legal  age  who  served  in  the  war  mav.  upon 
application,  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz  twoscore  and  five  years 
ago  had  just  begun  his  interesting  and  varied  career 
as  consulting  engineer  to  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany of  Schenectady.  New  York.  He  had  been  a  long 
time  in  preparing  himself  for  the  great  work  in  the  ap- 
plication of  science  to  our  industrial  life  in  Breslau. 
Germany,  where  he  was  born,  and  in  Zurich.  Switzer- 
land. 

A  recognized  artist  at  fourteen,  who  has  not  been 
"spoiled"  by  teachers  or  art  schools,  who  is  hailed  as 
a  genius  among  painters,  but  who  confesses  that  she 
dotes  on  ice-cream,  a  frequent  exhibitor  of  more  of  her 
works  than  she  can  remember,  and  who  is  still  turning 
them  out  rapidly — such  is  Pamela  Bianco,  the  remark- 
able daughter  of  an  Italian  father  and  an  American 
mother,  who  was  born  and  has  lived  most  of  her  young 
life  in  England,  but  wdio  is  now  in  the  United  State-. 
Pamela  started  her  artistic  career  at  the  age  of  seven, 
before  she  knew  enough  to  sign  her  name  to  her  work. 

John  Wanamaker,  now  in  his  eighty-third  year,  was 
given  a  testimonial  luncheon  recently  by  his  fellow- 
mechants  in  the  Quaker  City  in  honor  of  the  comple- 
tion of  sixtv  years  of  merchandising,  and  the  occasion 
is  one  that  has  marked  significance  for  the  present  gen- 
eration. "One  of  the  greatest  among  American  mer- 
chants and  one  of  the  finest  among  Christian  gentle- 
men" was  the  keynote  of  many  eulogies.  The  phrase 
well  emphasizes  the  salient  characteristics  of  a  man 
true  to  those  traditions  of  the  old  line  of  American 
"merchant  princes"  that  made  their  names  synonyms 
for  honor  and  fair  dealing. 

Frank  A.  Yanderlip,  who  recently  retired  from  the 
presidency  of  the  National  City  Bank  with  a  substantial 
fortune,  was  twenty-five  years  ago  writer  on  financial 
subjects.  He  began  as  a  reporter  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  soon  became  its  financial  editor.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago  he  was  still  writing  for  the  news- 
papers and  was  also  the  associate  editor  of  the  Econo- 
mist, a  journal  published  in  the  Cook  County  metropo- 
lis. He  had  the  confidence  of  the  powers  that  be  in  the 
world  of  banking,  and  when  it  seemed  as  though  the 
city  of  Chicago  was  in  most  parlous  financial  straits  he 
was  chosen  to  write  a  statement,  which  every  paper 
printed.  Mr.  Yanderlip  had  so  impressed  Lyman  J. 
Gage,  then  a  bank  president,  with  his  abilities  that  Mr. 
Gage  chose  him  as  his  private  secretary  when  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  careful 
study  of  problems  of  finance  wdiich  the  journalist  had 
made  caused  him  to  be  invaluable  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  when  he  left  the  government  service  he 
soon  found  a  still  larger  field  of  usefulness  in  Wall 
Street. 

Benjamin  B.  Hampton  is  now  a  producer  of  motion 
pictures,  which  he  finds  more  profitable  than  running 
an  independent  magazine.  Hampton  comes  of  good 
American  stock  on  both  sides.  The  Hamptons  and  Ran- 
dolphs of  Yirginia  and  the  Bowdes  of  New-  England  are 
of  the  oldest  white  families  on  our  youthful  continent. 
Mr.  Hampton  is  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  is  married  and 
has  five  children.     He  is  a  clean-minded,  clean-living 


citizen  who  is  ready  to  fight  at  the  drop  of  the  hat  for 
a  principle.  Time  has  tempered  his  radicalism,  but  has 
not  tempered  his  fighting  spirit.  Hampton  comes  of  a 
newspaper  family  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  run- 
ning true  to  type — no  pun  intended — by  conducting  a 
country  weekly  at  Macomb,  Illinois.  When  twenty  he 
moved  to  Galesburg,  Illinois,  and  ran  a  daily  and  weekly 
paper  for  five  years.  He  then  succumbed  to  the  lure 
of  New  York,  where  he  first  engaged  in  general  jour- 
nalistic work  and  then  went  into  advertising.  The  ad- 
ertising  agency  wdiich  he  established  proved  to  be  very 
successful  and  finally  he  was  tempted  to  try  the  pub- 
lishing game.  He  bought  a  publication  that  was  on  its 
last  legs,  renamed  it  Hampton's  Magazine,  and  in  a  few 
years  had  increased  its  circulation  from  12.000  to 
440,000.  But  Hampton  had  tried  to  do  what  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  a  man  without  unlimited  capital: 
that  is,  to  run  a  strictly  independent  magazine. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Ellen  Mcjones  Aberdeen. 

Macphairson    Clonglocketty   Angus    McClan 

Was   the  son  of  an  elderly  laboring  man  ; 

You've  guessed  him  a  Scotchman,  shrewd  reader,  at  sight, 

And    p'r'aps   altogether,    shrewd    reader,    you're    right. 

For  tlii:  bonnie  blue  Forth  to  the  beastly  Deeside, 
Round  by  Dingwell  and  Wrath  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde, 
There  wasn't  a  child  or  a   woman  or  man 
Who   could   pipe  with   Clonglocketty  Angus   McClan. 

N'o  other  could  wake  such  detestable  groan;. 

With  reed  and  with   chaunter,  with  bag  and  with   drones: 

All  day  and  all  night  he  delighted  the  chiels 

With    sniggering    pihrochs   and  jiggety   reels. 

He'd  clamber  a  mountain  and  squat  on  the  ground. 
And   the   neighboring   maidens   would   gather   around 
To  list  to  his  pipes  and  to  gaze  in  his  een. 
Especially    Ellen    Mcjones   Aberdeen. 

All  loved  their   McClan.   save  a  Sassenach  brute, 
Who  came  to  the  Highlands  to  fish  and  to  shout  : 
He  dressed  himself  up  in  a   Highlander  way, 
Though   his  name   it   was   Pattison   Corby   Torbay. 

Torbay  had  incurred  a  good  deal  of  expense 
To  make  him  a  Scotchman  in  every  sense ; 
But   this  is   a  matter,   you'll   readily   own. 
That    isn't   a   question   of  tailors  alone. 

A  Sassenach  chief  may  be  bonnily  built. 
He  may  purchase  a  sporran,  a  bonnet,  and  kilt : 
Stick  a   skean  in  his  hose — wear  an  acre  of  stripes — 
But  he  can  not  assume  an  affection  for  pipes. 

Clonglocketty's  pipings  all   night  and  all   day 
Quite  frenzied  poor  Pattison  Corby  Torbaj  ; 
The  girls   were   amused   at   his  singular  spleen. 
Especially   Ellen    Mcjones   Aberdeen. 

"Macphairson    Clonglocketty    Angus,    my    lad, 
With   pihrochs  and  reels  you   are  driving  ine   mad. 
It    you   really   must  play  on   that   horrid   affair, 
My  goodness,  play  something  resembling  an  air." 

Boiled  over  the  blood  of  Macphairson  McClan — 
The  Clan  of  Clonglocketty  rose  as  one  man  ; 
For  all   were  enraged  at  the   insult.   I   ween. 
Especially    Ellen    Mcjones   Aberdeen. 

"Let's  show."  said   McClan.  "to  this  Sassenach   ioon 
That   the   bagpipes  can   play   him   a  regular  tune. 
Le  's    see."   said   McClan,   as   he  thoughtfully   sat, 
"  'In   My  Cottage'  is  easy — I'll  practice  at  that." 

He  blew  at  his  "Cottage,"  and  he  blew  with  a  will. 
For  a  year,  seven  months,  and  a  fortnight  until 
(You'll   hardly  believe  it  I    McClan,    I   declare, 
Elicited   something  resembling  an   air. 

It  was  wild — it   was  fitful — as  wild  as  the   breeze  : 
It   wandered  about  into   several   keys : 
It  was  jerky,  spasmodic   and  harsh,   I'm   aware. 
But  still  it  distinctly  suggested  an  air. 

The    Sassenach   screamed,   and  the   Sassenach   danced ; 
He   shriek   in   his   agony,   bellowed,   and   pranced. 
And  the  maidens  who  gathered   rejoiced  at  the  scene. 
Especially   Ellen    Mcjones   Aberdeen. 

"Hech  gather,  hech  gather,  hech  gather  around, 
And   fill    a'  ye  lugs   wi'   the  exquisite   sound; 
An  air  fra'  the  bagpipes — beat  that  if  you  can ! 
Hurrah    for    Clonglocketty   Angus    McClan !" 

The  fame  of  his  piping  spread  over  the  land ; 
Respectable   widows   proposed   for   his   hand. 
And  maidens  came  flocking  to  sit  on  the  green. 
Especially    Ellen    Mcjones    Aberdeen. 

One   morning  the   fidgety   Sassenach    swore 
He'd  stand  it   on  longer — he  drew  his   claymore. 
And    (this  was.  I  think,  in  extremely  bad  taste) 
Divided   Clonglocketty  close   to   the  waist. 

Oh,    loud   were   the  waitings   for   Angus    McClan ! 
Oh,   deep  was  the  grief  for  that  excellent  man  ! 
The   maids  stood   aghast   at  the   horrible   scene, 
Especially  Ellen  Mcjones  Aberdeen. 

It  sorrowed  poor  Pattison  Corby  Torbay 

To  find  tbem  "take  on"  in   this  serious  way : 

He  pitied  the  poor  little  fluttering  birds, 

And  solaced  their  souls  with  the  following  words : 

"Oh.  maidens."   said   Pattison,  touching  his  hat, 
"Don't   blubber,   my   dears,    for  a   fellow   like   that ; 
Observe.    I'm   a   very  superior  man, 
A   much   better   fellow   than   Angus   McClan." 

They  smiled  when  he  winked  and  addressed  them  as  "dears,' 
And  they  all  of  them  vowed,  as  they  dried  up  their  tears, 
A  pleasanter  gentleman  never  was  seen — 
Especially  Ellen  Mcjones  Aberdeen.  — W.  S.  Gilbert. 


Ancient  Pompeians  had  both  primary  and  general 
elections,  similar  to  those  we  have  in  every  town  and 
city  each  spring.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
citing local  election,  .it  is  indicated,  when  Pompeii  was 
destroyed  in  79  A.  D. 
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BACK  COME  THE  BLUE  LAWS. 


Mr.  Gustavus    Myers  Shows  How  Puritan    History  Is  Likely 
to  Repeat  Itself. 


An  old  and  honorable  adage  says  that  history  repeats 
itself,  and  presumably  this  means  that  certain  human 
tendencies  are  periodic  in  their  appearances  and  there- 
fore in  their  effects.  That  there  are  recurrent  periods 
of  war,  of  revolution,  and  of  intellectual,  artistic,  and 
moral  advance  is  incontestable.  It  seems  to  be  equally 
evident  that  human  follies,  excesses,  and  superstition 
also  have  their  cycles  and  that  we  may  arrive  at  re- 
liable indices  of  the  future  from  a  study  of  the  past. 

At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  a  recurrence 
of  the  Puritanism  that  gave  birth  to  the  old  blue  laws 
and  that  is  now  again  moving  in  the  same  direction. 
Mr.  Gustavus  Myers  reminds  us  of  this  in  his  new 
book,  "Ye  Olden  Blue  Laws,"  a  useful  hint  of  what 
may  be  in  store  for  us  unless  we  mend  our  ways.  When 
under  the  stress  of  war  we  accepted  the  prohibition 
amendment,  or  were  told  that  we  had,  we  supposed  that 
this  would,  at  least,  be  the  end  of  the  chapter.  To  our 
surprise  Ave  found  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  a 
chapter,  the  first  step  on  a  long  road  that  was  rapidly 
sketched  for  us.  At  once  there  was  an  appearance  of 
organizations  with  a  formidable  programme  of  other 
things  that  were  to  be  prohibited  forthwith.  Their  de- 
mands include: 

The  abolition  of  tobacco. 

No  Sunday  sports. 

No  Sunday  concerts  or  entertainments. 

No  Sunday  newspapers. 

No  Sunday  opening  of  any  kind  of  stores. 

No  Sunday  motion  pictures. 

Drastic  restriction  of  Sunday  travel. 

Stricter  regulation  of  marriage  and  divorce. 

A  single   standard  of  morality. 

Added  to  the  foregoing  are  three  proposals  which  are  still 
in  an  incipient  state.  They  have  not  reached  the  point  of 
peremptory  demands,  but  are  more  in  the  form  of  suggestive 
agitation.  These  are  the  regulation  of  women's  dress,  the 
censorship  of  publications,  and  the  protection  of  ministers 
against  caustic  criticism. 

We  laugh  at  these  quaint  excesses,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  to  laugh  at  the  wrong  time  and  at  the  wrong  things 
is  an  American  failing,  and  one  that  usually  results, 
not  in  laughter,  but  in  tears.  Tobacco,  for  example,  in 
some  of  its  forms,  has  already  come  under  the  ban  in 
some  of  the  states,  and  so  we  may  usefully  remind  our- 
selves of  the  struggle  that  once  Ave  had  to  make  in  order 
to  be  allowed  to  smoke  at  all : 

To  crush  this  increasing  love  of  pleasure  the  Connecticut 
law  of  1647  sternly  decreed  that  only  the  solitary  smoke 
should  be  permitted.  Only  once  a  day,  at  dinner  or  other- 
wise, might  tobacco  be  used,  "and  then  not  in  company  with 
any  other."  No  one  might  use  tobacco  in  any  other  house 
than  his  own  in  the  town  where  he  lived  "with  and  in  com- 
pany of  more  than  one  who  useth  and  drinketh  the  same 
weed,  with  him  at  that  time."  For  violating  any  item  of  the 
law  the  penalty  was  sixpence,  and  only  one  witness  was  re- 
quired. 

The  modern  reformer  points  frankly  to  the  olden 
days  and  demands  a  restoration  of  their  restrictions.  A 
reforming  clergyman  of  today  says,  "They  knew  what 
they  were  about  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
moral  and  national  progress  which  Ave  are  profiting  by 
today" : 


The  organization  foremost  in  demanding  the  abolition  of 
tobacco  is  the  National  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  It  is  now  carrying  on  the  same  campaign  against 
tobacco  that  it  formerly  waged  against  alcohol.  The  first  out- 
break of  the  anti-tobacco  crusade  some  years  ago  was  against 
the  cigarette.  A  number  of  states  passed  laws  against  the 
cigarette,  but  some  states  have  modified  or  repealed  them. 
The  Iowa  legislature,  in  1919,  came  near  repealing  its  law: 
Nebraska  did  repeal  its  statute  against  cigarettes ;  and  early 
in  1921  Tennessee  also  repealed  its  act  forbidding  the  sale 
of  cigarettes.  In  Kansas  the  American  Legion  has  been 
agitating  for  the  repeal  of  such  parts  of  the  anti-cigarette  law 
as  prohibit  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  adults.  Arkansas  recently 
repealed  an  old  anti-cigarette  law,  and  licensed  the  sale  of 
cigarettes  except  to  minors.  On  the  other  hand,  Utah,  in 
1921,  adopted  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  cigarettes  and 
forbidding   smoking   in   public   places. 

But  the  demand  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  is  for  the  eradication  of  all  forms  of  tobacco.  Its 
many  leaflets  unreservedly  condemn  nicotine.  Reading  these 
leaflets,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  some  genius  of  economy 
has  taken  over  the  entire  body  of  the  original  propaganda 
against  liquor  by  the  simple  substitution  of  the  words  tobacco 
and  nicotine  for  liquor  and  alcohol.  These  are  some  se- 
lected specimens:  *  "*i  j 

"Tobacco  not  only  robs  life,  but  it  hinders   advancement. 

"Nicotine  is  not  only  an  enemy  to  life,  scholarship,  and  at- 
tainment, but  it  is  hostile  to  nearly  every  avenue  of  thought. 

"Tobacco  robs  families  of  food  and  other  necessities.  The 
cigarette  fiend  will  steal  money  from  his  mother's  purse,  rob 
his  father's  till  or  pawn  books  from  the  family  library  in 
order  to  secure  cigarettes.  The  tobacco  sot  will  buy  tobacco 
to  feed  his  degraded  appetite  while  the  bread  bin  is  depleted, 
the  sugar  bowl  empty,  the  milk  supply  inadequate,  the  cookie 
jar   desolate,    and  the   children    suffer   for    sweets." 

There  Avas  a  time,  says  the  author,  when  the  clergy  did 
not  invite  respect ;  they  demanded  it  and  invoked  the 
law  to  support  that  demand.  We  may  look  upon  such 
a  demand  as  ludicrous,  but  none  the  less  it  is  being 
made  today,  and  who  will  have  the  courage  to  predict 
its  failure? 

In  the  present  attempt  to  resurrect  blue  laws  some  ministers 
of  certain   denominations   deeply  resent  criticism. 

Recently  the  Public  Morals  Board  of  one  of  these  sects 
announced  that  it  would  begin  a  campaign  to  stop  strictures 
by  writers  and  unfavorable  representations  by  cartoonists  and 
actors.  Its  declaration  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all 
criticism  should  be  suppressed.  It  confined  its  demand  to  the 
cessation   of  what  it  termed   "contemptuous   treatment."      The 


implied  suggestion  was  that  if  protest  were  unavailing,  relief 
would  be  sought  in  the  pressure  of  law.  But  if  such  laws 
were  adopted  they  might  conceivably  be  so  drawn  or  construed 
or  gradually  amended  as  to  include  all  kinds  of  criticism, 
even  the   most  inoffensively  legitimate. 

There  Avere  those  who  rebuked  the  clerical  preten- 
sions of  our  forefathers,  and  perhaps  Ave  do  not  suf- 
ficiently admire  the  courage  that  it  required  to  do  this. 
James  Franklin,  elder  brother  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
was  among  these.  He  edited  the  New  England  Couruut 
at  Boston,  and  in  his  issue  of  January  14,  1722,  he  tells 
us : 

But  yet  these  very  men  are  often  found  to  be  the  greatest 
cheats  imaginable  ;  they  will  dissemble  and  lie  and  snuffle  and 
whiffle;  and,  if  it  be  possible,  they  will  overreach  and  defraud 
all  who  deal  with  them.  Indeed,  all  their  fine  pretenses  to 
religion  are  only  to  qualify  them  to  act  the  more  securely: 
For  when  once  they  have  gained  a  great  reputation  for  piety, 
and  are  cried  up  by  their  neighbors  for  eminent  saints,  every 
one  will  be  ready  to  trust  to  their  honesty  in  any  affair  what- 
soever ;  they  though  seldom  fail  to  trick  and  bile  them  as  a 
reward  for  their  credulity  and  good  opinion.  .  .  .  It  is  far 
worse  dealing  with  such  religious  hypocrites  than  with  the 
most  arrant  knave  in  the  world:  and  if  a  man  is  nicked  by  a 
notorious  rogue,  it  does  not  vex  film,  half  so  much  as  to  be 
cheated  under   the   pretense   of  religion. 

The  author  tells  us  that  it  would  be  well  to  keep  a 
wary  eye  on  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  the  United 
States.  The  Alliance  is  on  the  warpath,  and  it  is  fully 
aware  of  the  strategical  value  of  the  small  end  of  the 
wedge  in  preference  to  the  large  one : 

Amusements  and  recreations  on  Sunday  are  among  the  list 
of  doings  that  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  the  United  States 
aims   to   have   prohibited. 

"When  Sunday  is  spent  in  play,  there  is  no  gain,  but  rather 
loss,"  says  one  of  its  members,  whose  outline  of  the  pro- 
gramme is  published  in  the  "Lord's  Day  Leader."  "Our 
fathers  were  wise  after  a  worldly  fashion  as  well  as  morally 
and  religiously,  when  they  placed  the  Sunday  laws  on  the 
statute  books.  They  knew  well  enough  that  games,  picnics, 
and  such  things  not  only  violated  God's  will,  but  weakened 
human  usefulness  and  capacity  for  healthy  toil,  even  as  they 
knew  that  mind  and  spirit  as  well  as  body  demanded  wor- 
ship." 

It  is  such  avowals  before  the  assenting  inner  circle  that 
lucidly  indicate  the  lengths  to  which  professional  Sabbatarians 
are  prepared  to  go.  In  newspaper  interviews  spokesmen  of 
the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  and  similar  organizations  may  dis- 
claim being  too  extreme.  Appeasingly  they  may  say  that 
their  assault  is  mostly  against  Sunday  amusements  from  which 
profit  is  derived. 

They  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  those  very  amuse- 
ments which  are  popular  with  vast  numbers  of  the  American 
people  ;  it  is  precisely  because  of  that  widespread  patroniza- 
tion  that  they  aim  to  have  them  abolished.  Toward  the 
favored  classes  they  adopt  a  complaisant  attitude.  As  though 
already  possessed  of  the  power  of  controlling  lawmaking,  they 
avouch  that  they  will  not  be  disposed  to  interfere  with  such 
recreations   as  golf  and   automobile   riding. 

Of  the  whole  population  comparatively  few  play  golf,  but 
those  few  are,  generally  speaking,  of  the  prominent  and  in- 
fluential. In  a  wider  sense  this  is  true  of  automobile  users  : 
and,  besides,  many  a  rural  church-goer  finds  recreation  for 
himself  and  his  family  in  an  automobile  jaunt  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  To  attempt  to  banish  the  automobile  on  Sunday 
would  antagonize  much  support  in  the  rural  districts,  which 
in  general  are  the  mainstay  of  the  Lord's  Day  movement. 
To  the  city  dweller  a  motion-picture  show,  a  concert,  a  base- 
ball game,  or  a  seaside  excursion  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  or 
evening  has  the  same  recreational  value  that  an  automobile 
drive  has  to  the  rural  resident.  In  the  one  case  the  Lord's 
Day  Alliance  advocates  would  prohibit,  and  in  the  other 
permit. 

The  domain  of  marriage  is,  of  course,  the  happy 
hunting  ground  for  the  "blue"  reformer.  Perhaps  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  he  believes  that  marriage  should  be 
suppressed  altogether  as  a  carnal  dcA'ice  of  the  evil  one. 
But  in  the  meantime  he  will  put  around  it  the  triple 
defenses  of  regulation : 


Now  rises  the  president  of  the  National  Anti-Divorce 
League  of  the  United  States  with  a  programme  that  doubtless 
satisfies  him  and  his  organization  as  original  and  epocha 
One  of  its  features,  according  to  published  reports,  is  the 
demand  for  laws  providing  for  the  advertising  of  marriage 
applications  sixty  days  before  the  wedding. 

A  clergyman  with  all  the  tokens  of  a  militant  reformer 
may  at  once  be  acquitted  of  any  ulterior  aim  to  swell  adver- 
tising revenue.  This  one  hails,  'tis  said,  from  Henrietta,  Okla- 
homa. Obscure  though  such  a  town  may  be,  it  must  be  men- 
tioned with  the  deference  born  of  experience,  for  it  is  in 
such  out-of-the-way  spots  that  crusades  often  originated 
which  later  swept  cities,  states,  and  even  the  nation.  No 
doubt  Henrietta  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  sprout  an  idea. 
It  happens,  however,  that  this  idea  is  a  very  old  one — some- 
thing that  reform  promoters  may  not  know,  but  nevertheless 
is  a  fact. 

Back  to  the  fountain  head — at  least  in  America — we  go 
again.  Need  it  be  said  that  the  Puritan  master  spirits  with 
their  inexhaustible  zeal  for  regulating  did  not  overlook  mar- 
riage? Not  they!  Problems  that  baffled  (he  wisest  of  many 
a  generation  they  thought  they  could  solve  by  the  simple 
stroke  of  passing  a  law  or  two.  So  they  went  even  farther. 
They  established  their  control — or  tried  to — over  the  jeal- 
ously guarded   domain   of  wooing  itself. 

The  increase  in  urban  population  has  naturally  re- 
sulted in  a  large  amount  of  Sunday  travel  in  search  of 
rest  and  recreation,  and  the  sight  of  some  one  amusing 
himself  always  acts  on  the  reformer  like  a  red  rag  on 
a  bull.  Sunday  laAvs  ha\'e  already  been  invoked,  and 
it  need  not  be  said  that  the  Avelfare  of  the  worker  is 
always  the  favored  plea : 

Representatives  of  one  of  these  organizations  recently 
drafted  a  Sunday-observance  bill  (the  Temple  Rest  Bill)  for 
introduction  in  Congress  applying  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  provided  that  under  the  authority  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  no 
railroad  should  operate  any  train  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
in  the  carrying  of  interstate  traffic,  nor  should  any  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  carrying  on  business 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  engage  in  any  form  of 
business  on  Sunday.  Application  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  regarded  as  merely  a  first  step,  to  be  followed  by  en- 
deavors in  various  states.  In  fact,  in  January,  1921,  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Tennessee  senate  to  bar  the  operation 
of  all  passenger  and  freight  trains  in  that  state  on  Sunday, 
and  this  was  reported  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  series  of  bills 


aimed  to  prohibit  Sunday  newspapers,  the  opening  of  stores 
on    Sunday,   and   all   forms  of  Sunday  amusement. 

The  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  the  United  States  denies  that 
it  proposes  a  total  abolition  of  Sunday  transportation.  It 
has  not,  it  says,  asked  Congress  to  forbid  Sunday  railway 
trains.  It  has  gone  only  so  far,  it  appeasingly  assures,  as 
to  favor  reducing  Sunday  transportation  to  the  point  of  what 
necessity  requires.  But  to  just  what  kind  of  Sunday  travel 
it  is  opposed  it  makes  plain  in  an  official  statement  which 
says : 

"Congress  has  ample  interstate  power  to  forbid  unnecessary 
railroad  traffic.  We  have,  however,  frequently  urged  the 
illegality  and  injustice  of  the  running  of  excursion  trains 
upon  the  Lord's  Day  at  a  price  lower  than  that  of  week  days 
as  unfair  to  Christians  who  have  conscientious  objections 
against  using  this  holy  day  as  a  holiday,  and  also  as  contrary 
to  public  policy,  because  it  interferes  with  the  observance  of 
a  day  on  the  preservation  of  which  the  morals  and  political 
permanency  of  our  nation   are  based." 

The  Lord's  Day  Alliance  thus  evidences  that  it  is  especially 
against   popular   methods   of   traveling. 

We  are  pathetically  warned  that  some  five  millions 
of  people  are  now  compelled  to  Avork  seven  days  a  week 
in  the  great  cause  of  amusement.  Indeed  we  are  told 
by  one  authority  that  "over  one-half  our  people  openly 
desecrate  the  holy  Sabbath  day" : 

Legislatures  and  city  officials  of  all  states  are  being  asked 
to  enact  laws  to  stop  all  theatres,  shows,  baseball  games  and 
ordinary  labor,  trade  and  traffic  on  Sunday,  excepting  always 
instances   of  charity   and  necessity. 

We  do  not  ask  too  much.  God  never  asks  too  much.  We 
are  only  obeying  God.  Our  forefathers  in  nearly  every 
colony  enforced  laws  requiring  all  men  to  abstain  from  their 
labor  on  Sunday.  They  kept  the  Sabbath  holy  and  God 
helped  them  establish  our  great  nation.  Curses  will  overtake 
us  if  we  depart  from  this  honored  precedent;  yea,  are  over- 
taking us.  We  ask  no  radical  step;  nothing  fanatical;  only 
what  God  asks. 

We  have  laid  great  emphasis  on  not  stealing,  not  killing, 
and  not  lying  ;  and  we  anathematize  the  thief,  the  murderer, 
and  the  liar.  But  we  are  near  the  place  where  we  will  be 
accepting  the   Sabbath-breaker  as  good  as  the  best. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  90  to  95  per  cent,  of 
our  people  kept  the  Sabbath  strictly.  Now  it  appears  that 
scarcely  50  per  cent,  are  strictly  keeping  the  Sabbath. 

In  that  decline  is  dreadful   danger. 

Let  us  get  back  to  God  and  to  the  godly  habits  of  our 
pioneer   forefathers. 

We  beg  your  endorsement  of  the  laws  we  have  proposed, 
and  your  aid  for  public  sentiment  to  enact  and  enforce  these 
laws. 

The  campaign  against  the  theatre  can  hardly  be  said 
to  belong  to  ancient  history.  It  has  been  a  continuous 
one.  and  we  now  see  its  reneAved  activity  in  the  general 
demand  for  censorship: 

The  present  efforts  of  ministerial  organizations  to  censor 
amusements  began  several  years  ago  with  the  enactment  of 
laws  in  some  places  establishing  censorship  of  motion  pic- 
tures. In  at  least  one  state  the  board  of  censors  understood 
the  wishes  of  its  sponsors  so  well  that  it  refused  pictures  of 
a  coal  miners'  strike,  no  doubt  fearing  that  the  pictures 
would  have  an  immoral  effect  in  creating  a  public  opinion 
favorable  to  a  body  of  workers  that  had  the  presumption  to 
strike. 

Much  as  certain  phases  of  moving-picture  exhibitions  may 
need  improvement,  there  can  be  no  guarantee  that  any  set  of 
political  appointees  acting  as  censors  will  bring  about  the 
results  expected.  Since  motion  pictures  were  started  public 
taste  has  demanded  better  and  better  productions,  and  an 
increasing  number  of  newspapers  have  in  recent  years  made 
a  feature  of  criticism,  warning  the  public  against  poor  or 
otherwise  unworthy  motion  pictures. 

More  recently  bills  to  censor  moving  pictures  have  been 
introduced  in  other  states,  and  in  a  number  of  cities  the 
solicitous  activity  of  ministerial  groups  has  extended  to  the 
point  of  demanding  a   censorship   over  theatres. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  struggle  against  the  "blue"  reformer  Avas  not  Avon 
without  a  resort  to  reprisals,  and  here,  too,  Ave  may 
find  that  history  will  repeat  itself.  There  Avas  once 
something  like  a  campaign  against  ministers,  and  in 
some  places  they  were  actually  prohibited  from  holding 
office  as  a  means  of  curbing  their  restrictive  activities: 

In  many  of  the  states  a  strong  popular  demand  insisted 
that  the  era  of  political  domination  by  ministers  be  done 
away  with  by  prohibiting  them  from  holding  office.  The  de- 
mand was  further  for  abolition  of  all  ecclesiastical  privileges 
and  the  complete   separation  of  church   and  state. 

One  of  Virginia's  first  acts  was  a  provision  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  1777  excluding  all  ministers  from  membership  in  the 
legislature  and  privy  council.  On  motion  of  Patrick  Henry 
the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights,  in  1776,  declared  that  all  men 
should  enjoy  the  fullest  toleration  in  the  exercise  of  religion. 
When,  in  1779,  certain  ministers,  unmindful  of  the  signs  of 
the  times,  appealed  to  the  Virginia  legislature  for  a  law  mak- 
ing a  general  assessment  for  the  support  of  religion,  their 
request   was  voted   down. 

Further  Virginia  legislative  acts  in  1779  and  1780  repealed 
all  laws  guaranteeing  ministers'  salaries:  abolished  vestry- 
men's powers  ;  allowed  all  ministers,  no  matter  of  what  creed, 
to  perform  marriages  without  license  or  publication  of  the 
banns;  and  permitted  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  men  of  other 
creeds  to  serve  in  the  army  under  officers  of  like  faith.  A 
bill  for  etablishing  and  assuring  complete  religious  freedom, 
prepared  by  Thomas  Jefferson  some  years  before,  was  enacted 
in  1785.  it  denounced  presumptuous  ecclesiastical  and  other 
legislators  who  had  "assumed  dominion  over  the  faith  of 
others,  setting  up  their  own  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking 
as  the  only  true  and  infallible,  and  as  such  endeavoring  to 
impose  them   on  others." 

Determined  to  efface  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  the  people  of 
other  states  acted  likewise.  Article  XXI  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Constitution  of  1776  declared: 

"That  no  Clergyman  or  Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  of  any 
denomination,  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  member  eithei  of 
the  Senate,  House  of  Commons,  or  Council  of  State,  while 
he  continues   in    the   Exercise   of  the   Pastoral   Function." 


But  there  Avere  giants  in  those  days,  and  it  almost 
looks  as  though  the  race  of  giants  Avere  extinct.  But 
who  knows?  The  worm  may  turn.  Pendulums  swing 
in  both  directions,  and  just  as  "blue"  legislation  carried 
its  remedies  with  it  in  the  past  it  may  do  the  same  in 
the  future.     The  reformer  as  Avell  as  his   *■'■  i   \ 

usefully   remember  that  history  repeats   it- 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  May  2S.  1921,  were  $108,800,000;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $156.- 
700.000 ;  a  decrease  of  $47,900,000. 


(Following  is  a  continuation  of  an  article 
on  "The  Marketing  of  American  Railroad 
Securities,"  by  Otto  H.  Kahn,  in  the  Forum 
Magazine.) 

8.  The  considerations  which  influence  a 
railroad  company  to  deal  with  a  particular 
banking  house  are  the  same  as  those  which 
influence  similar  relationships  in  other  lines 
of  business,   as,  for  illustration,   between   the 
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great  cotton  and  woolen  mills  and  the  com- 
mission merchants  through  whom  their 
products  arc   marketed. 

The  relations  between  the  railroads  and 
their  bankers  are  very  analogous  to  the  re- 
lations between  the  great  cotton  and  woolen 
mills  and  the  commission  merchants  through 
whom  their  products  are  marketed.  A  mill 
lacking  the  organization  or  capital  to  market 
its  own  output  usually  establishes  relations 
with  some  particular  commission  house  with 
the  necessary  standing,  selling  organization, 
and  resources  to  enable  it  to  insure  a  reason- 
ably stead\*  market  for  the  mill's  product  and 
to  supply  it  with  funds  when  required. 

Xo    one    would    seriously    argue    that    the 
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mill  would  be  better  off  if,  instead  of  dealing 
with  one  particular  commission  house,  it  re- 
mained free  from  any  such  affiliation  and  de- 
pended upon  its  ability  to  sell  the  products 
of  each  season,  either  directly  to  the  trade  or 
to  the  commission  house  offering  the  most 
favorable  prices  and  terms  in  *  competition. 
Such  a  policy  would  be  so  certain  to  bring 
loss  and  eventually  failure  that  it  would  not 
even  be  considered. 

The  mill  needs  the  cooperation  of  its  com- 
mission merchant,  who  not  only  furnishes 
special  experience  and  skill  in  marketing  the 
mill's  products,  but  insures  capital  when  capi- 
tal is  needed  to  enable  the  mill  to  accumu- 
late stocks  and  keep  in  operation  during  dull 
times.  The  fact  that  a  mill  deals  exclusively 
with   one  commission   merchant  for   a   period 
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of  years  does  not  place  it  at  the  mercy  of 
that  commission  merchant,  for  the  reason 
that  competition  regulates  the  prices  at  which 
the  mill's  products  are  sold  by  the  commis- 
sion merchant  to  the  trade,  and  likewise, 
competition  and  custom  regulate  the  profit  or 
commission  earned  by  the  commission  mer- 
chant. 

A  commission  merchant  who  charges  ex- 
orbitant commissions  or  profits  for  his 
services  would  soon  lose  his  trade. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that, 
while  many  mills  have  sufficiently  large 
products  and  resources  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  their  own  selling  organizations,  it 
has  been  found  that,  in  the  long  run,  the 
mill  is  better  off  if  its  products  are  handled 
by  a  commission  merchant  with  his  highly 
organized  facilities. 

All  this  is  true  of  the  relation  between  a 
railroad  company  and  its  banker,  except  that. 
unlike  the  mill  with  its  products,  the  railroad 
is  not  in  a  position  to  market  its  securities 
directly  to  any  advantage  whatever,  except 
possibly  to  the  extent  that,  in  special  cases, 
it  is  able  to  sell  securities  to  its  own  stock- 
holders. 

For  that  reason,  the  railroad  in  marketing 
its  securities  is  even  more  dependent  upon 
the  banker  than  is  the  mill  upon  the  commis- 
sion merchant  in  selling  its  products,  be- 
cause, as  already  pointed  out,  the  selling  of 
securities  is  a  much  more  complex  operation 
than  the  sale  of  ordinary*  commodities. 


To  market  railroad  securities  on  a  large 
scale  requires  a  combination  of  skill,  ex- 
perience, capital,  reputation,  and  connec- 
tions, both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  be  pos- 
sessed by  only  a  limited  number  of  concerns 
at  any  one  time,  because  most  of  these  neces- 
sary qualities  only  ;he  test  of  time  will  pro- 
duce. 

Just  as  custom  and  competition  and  reason 
regulate  the  profits  of  the  commission  mer- 
chant in  handling  the  products  of  a  cotton  or 
woolen  mill,  so  they  regulate  the  profits  of  a 
banking  house  in  handling  the  securities  of 
a  railroad  company. 

9.  The  complexity  of  the  business  of  mar- 
keting securities. 

The  great  complexity  involved  in  the  sale 
of  securities  will  readily  be  seen  from  a  brief 
outline  of  the  method  usually  adopted  in 
marketing  a  large  issue  of  bonds.  The  rail- 
road, in  the  first  instance,  sells  the  issue  to  a 
strong  banking  firm.  That  firm  then  asso- 
ciates with  itself  a  syndicate  consisting  of 
many  (sometimes  hundreds)  of  other  bank- 
ing, brokerage,  and  investment  houses  in  this 
country   and   Europe. 

Pending  the  formation  of  such  syndicate, 
the  firm  which  has  contracted  with  the  rail- 
road stands  in  the  breach,  and  is  responsible 
to  the  raiiroad  whether  or  not  it  succeeds  in 
forming  the  syndicate.  Many  of  these  par- 
ticipants have  sub-participants  who  are  some- 
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times  investors  and  sometimes  simply  dis- 
tributors. 

Thus  begins  the  laborious  process  of  sell- 
ing securities  to  ultimate  investors,  through 
advertising,  letters  and  circulars,  and  per- 
sonal presentation,  and  in  this  labor  are 
usually  engaged  large  numbers  of  dealers  in 
securities,  each  with  his  own  clientele.  In 
time,  if  the  issue  is  a  success,  the  securities 
are  absorbed. 

If  not,  the  participants  in  the  syndicate 
must  cither  sell  at  a  loss  or  carry  them 
along  until  the  advent  of  propitious  times  en- 
ables them  to  dispose  of  them ;  and  of  late 
years  the  necessity  of  such  prolonged  carry- 
ing has  been  the  rule,  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, :;nd  losses  to  syndicates  and  bankers 
have  been  frequent  and  heavy. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  bankers  do  not  buy  securities  for 
permanent  investment  by  themselves.  If  the 
bankers      permanently      kept      the      securities 
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which  they  bought  from  the  railroads  their 
capacity-  to  buy  securities  would  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. If  securities  are  to  be  placed,  they 
must  ultimately  find  lodgment  with  investors, 
and.  while  the  amounts  of  securities  taken  by 
large  investors,  such  as  the  life-insurance 
companies,  savings  banks,  and  very  rich  men, 
seem  to  be  large,  their  aggregate  is  small 
compared  with  the  investments  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  smaller  investors. 
10.  The  Lesson  of  Experience, 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  practically  all 
of  the  railroads  which  have  gone  into  re- 
ceivers' hands  in  recent  years  had  followed 
the  practice  of  selling  their  securities  to  dif- 
ferent bankers  at  different  times,  and  for  the 
financing  of  such  railroads,  accordingly,  no 
single  banking  house  felt  itself  responsible. 

Frequently  also  the  difficulty  was  that  a 
defective  financial  system,  making  no  ade- 
quate   provision    for    the    future,    had    been 
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built  up  without  the  advice  of  skilled  bankers. 
On  the  other  hand,  almost  every  successful 
railroad  system  in  this  country,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, has  made  it  a  practice,  not  only  to  ar- 
range with  bankers  for  the  sale  or  under- 
writing of  its  securities,  but  to  deal  with 
some  particular  banking  house  of  recognized 
strength  and  standing  and  European  connec- 
tions, and  to  deal  principallir  with  that  bank- 
ing house  unless,  for  some  reason,  it  chooses 
to  change  its  bankers. 

This  has  been  true,  not  only  of  the  rail- 
road companies  which  through  reorganization 
or  otherwise  have  come  to  he  closely  identi- 
fied with  some  one  banking  house,  but  also 
of  those  whose  management  or  control  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  any  banking  house  or 
group  of  bankers,  and  which  can  have  no  pos- 
sible inducement  for  habitually  dealing  with 
a    particular    banking    house    except    the    con- 
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viction  that  their  best  interests  are  served  by 
doing   so. 

CONCLUSION. 
To  compel  railroads  to  have  recourse  for 
the  sale  of  their  securities  to  competitive 
bidding  on  the  part'  of  bankers  and  brokers, 
or  to  direct  offerings  to  the  public,  would  be 
to  run  counter  to  the  practice  and  experience 
of  every  country  in  the  world.  It  would  con- 
fuse and  trouble  the  investing  public  and  de- 
stroy elements  and  features  of  evident  and 
proved  value  for  its  protection,  in  that  it 
would  make  the  possession  of  capital  the  sole 
requisite  for  dealing  in  securities,  irrespective 
of  skill,  care,  reputation,  and  the  confidence 
of  investors.  It  would  limit,  hamper,  and  re- 
strain the  How  of  capital  (both  of  home  capi- 
tal and  stilt  more  of  European  capital)  into 
American  securities,  and  cause  delay,  uncer- 
tainty, damage,  and  serious  risk  to  American 
corporations.      Railroads    and    other    corpora- 
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iions  should  be  left  free,  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  boards  of  directors,  to  deal 
xvith  whatever  banking  houses  they  deem  it  in 
their  best  interest  to  employ.  They  should 
neither  be  bound  by  contract  or  control  to 
deal  with  any  one  banking  house  exclusively, 
nor  forced  by  statute  or  regulation  to  take 
the  chances  of  competitive  bidding  or  of  di- 
rect dealing  with  the  public. 

The  "comeback"  of  the  most  spectacular 
and  romantic  figure  in  the  histories  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada,  "Borax"  Smith,  once  de- 
posed and  now  at  seventy-two  the  potential 
dominating  factor  and  practically  autocrat  of 
the  borax  industry,  is  astoundig  Wall  Street 
as  well  as  the  financial  strongholds  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Less  than  six  months  ago  Francis  Marion 
"Borax"  Smith  was  "broke"  in  all  that  term 
implies.  Today  the  completion  of  a  syndi- 
cate composed  of  the  strongest  financial  in- 
terests in  New  York  marks  Smith's  return  to 
his.  own.  This  astounding  reversal  of  his 
fortunes  follows  his  purchase  of  a  great  new 
vein  of  high-grade  colemanite  in  Clark 
County,  Nevada,  but  eighteen  miles  from  the 
Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Railroad.  En- 
gineers of  the  New  York  syndicate  estimate 
400,000  tons  of  the  borax  ore  in  sight. 

Situated  near  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  the 
new  deposit  is  more  favorably  located  and 
easier  to  work  than  any  other  vein  in  the 
country.  Colemanite  is  the  raw  material 
from    which    all    borax    made    in    the    United 


S^tes  is  produced.  The  "20  Mule  Team" 
which  established  Smith's  first  fame  by  haul- 
ing borax  out  of  the  almost  inaccessible  and 
inhospitable  Death  Valley  over  thirty  years 
ago  will  be  abandoned  for  a  less  romantic  but 
more  efficient  auto  truck  fleet  which  will  be 
operated  over  a  new  highway  now  being  con- 
structed  from  the  deposit  to   the  railroad. 

Here  it  will  be  transshipped  to  Searles 
Lake,  California,  where  Smith's  company,  the 
West  End  Chemical,  has  refineries.  Borax 
production  will  begin  this  summer,  according 
to  the  engineers,  from  the  ore  vein  in  sight. 
This  is  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  width  and 
is   exposed    for    over   3000    feet. 

"Borax"  Smith  was  the  real  creator  of  the 
huge  borax  industry  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  '70s,  when  it  was  made  from  salt-crust 
which  Chinese  gathered  on  the  dry  lakes  of 
the  California  and  Nevada  deserts,  F.  M. 
Smith  (not  yet  "Borax"  Smith)  visioned  the 
wonderful  future  possibilities  of  the  infant 
industry. 

Step  by  step  he  led  the  business  through 
the  vicissitudes  which  followed  the  exhaus- 
tion and  abandonment  of  the  dry  lake  fields, 
through  the  chemical  pioneering  and  expan- 
sion of  borax  manufacture  from  the  mineral 
colemanite,  until  in  1910  practically  the  en- 
tire world's  business  of  borax  was  under  his 
absolute   control.       

The  Freeman,  Smith  &  Camp  Company  own 
and  offer  $25,000  Frank  Wood  School  Dis- 
trict, Fresno  County.   California,  school  6  per 
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cent,  bonds  in  denominations  of  $1000.  These 
bonds  are  dated  May  13,  1921,  and  due  serially 
up  to   1931. 

Frankwood  School  District  is  situated  in 
the  central  part  of  Fresno  County,  sixteen 
miles  east  of  Fresno  and  four  miles  east  of 
Sanger.  It  contains  about  8500  acres  of  fine 
vineyards  and  orchards  in  small  tracts,  with 
fine  modern  improvements.  It  is  out  of  the 
frost  belt,  near  the  foothills,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  raisin  districts  in  Fresno   County. 


"Take  It  from  Me"  is  the  title  of  an  in- 
teresting booklet  recently  issued  by  Coleman 
Cox  as  author  and  publisher.  Mr.  Cox  de- 
clares that  the  book  was  given  to  the  public 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  salesmen  and 
employees  better  and  more  efficient  men  for 
the  concerns  that  employ  them.  He  accom- 
plishes his  purpose  by  telling  these  wage- 
earners  a  whole  lot  of  things  the  average  em- 
ployer would  hesitate  to  tell  them.  He  ele- 
vates, inspires  ambition  by  calling  attention 
to  faults  that  have  anchored  others  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder.  Many  sales  managers 
throughout  the  state  have  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation of  "Take  It  from  Me"  by  dis- 
tributing the  booklet  among  their  sales  forces. 
Hundreds  of  business  executives  have  told 
Mr.  Cox  that  his  first  publication  is  certain 
to  bring  about  an  increased  desire  for  ad- 
vancement in  all  branches  of  commercial  life. 
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A  curious  amalgam  of  the  story  of  a  very 
painful  life  and  of  two  other  lives  that  were 
happy  is  "Jake,"  a  novel  by  Eunice  Tietjens. 
For  that  is  the  curious  way  of  life,  to  pursue 
one  man  with  furies  while  his  boon  com- 
panion walks  a  parallel  path  of  primroses. 
Fate   is  not  at  all  contagious. 

Jake  the  hero  of  this  oddly  vivid  novel, 
falls  into  the  category  of  so  many  heroes  of 
fiction,  that  of  the  unbalanced  and  unsuc- 
cessful artist.  But  his  present  biograprrer  or 
portrailiste — it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
this  graphic  study  is  a  history  or  a  portrait — 
has  saved  him  from  any  suggestion  of  trite- 
ness. For  one  thing,  Jake's  artistic  career 
is  not  stressed.  It  is  not  the  story  of  a 
career,  but  rather  of  a  heart  and  brain,  of  a 
brain  that  was  guided  by  a  heart.  In  fact  it 
is  distressing  to  the  optimistic  mind  to  find 
that  so  noble  a  heart  could  fail.  The  modern 
psychologists  have  a  pleasant  theory  that  a 
man  of  noble  sentiments  and  a  second  or 
third-class  mind  has  an  even  chance  of  success 
with  a  man  of  high  brain  power  who  is  handi- 
capped by  a  narrow  and  loveless  soul.  But 
on  reading  "Jake"  one  feels  that  they  have 
omitted  a  premise  somewhere.  For  Jake  had 
a  very  fine  heart — it  was  that  made  him  lov- 
able. And  yet  he  was  doomed  to  failure  from 
the  start.  He  would  have  failed  because  of 
his  great  unselfish  heart,  if  for  no  other 
reason.  It  is  a  story  that  grips  one's  own 
heart,  selfish  or  unselfish,  and  makes  one  sad. 
The  author  describes  Jake's  tragic  course  as 
a  strain  of  minor  music  running  sadly,  haunt. 
ingly  through  the  happier,  fuller  lives  of  his 
friends. 

Eunice  Tietjens  writes  with  the  felicity  of 
those  who  follow  the  dictates  of  free  verso 
— that  each  word  shall  be  clear  and  convey  a 
picture.  If  vers  libre  has  clone  nothing  else 
for  us,  it  has  set  a  higher,  a  very  much 
higher,  standard  of  prose.  Devotees  of  the 
new  poetry  use  no  word  carelessly,  and  hap- 
pily their  leaven  is  beginning  to  work  in  Eng- 
lish prose  fiction.  We  may  evert  yet  see  an 
English  literature  in  which  every  word  is 
used  for  ils  precise  meaning,  as  it  is  in 
French.  And  such  writers  as  Eunice  Tiet- 
jens are  to  be  thanked  for  spreading  the 
gospel   of  lucidity. 

Take.  By  Eunice  Tietjens.  New  York:  Eoni  & 
Liveriglit;    $2. 

Seeing  the  Far  'West. 

Another  volume  to  be  added  to  the  in- 
creasing catalogue  of  books  devoted  to  "See- 
ing America  First"  comes  front  the  pen  of 
John  T.  Faris,  and  is  called  "Seeing  the  Far 
West."  It  is  a  handsomely  bound  and  pro* 
fusely  illustrated  work,  containing  over  1 1 3 
reproductions  of  photographs  from  all  part?. 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  intimacy  of  de- 
scription and  scope  of  country  traversed,  Mr. 
Faris'  book  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  been 
offered  to  the  public.  It  blends  well  the 
charm  of  good  writing  with  the  substantial 
feature  of  travel-information.  The  grace  and 
charm  of  really  fine  and  memorable  literary 
style  are  lacking,  but  the  utility  of  the  publi- 
cation probably  compensates  for  its  artistic 
defects. 

Those  who  contemplate  traveling  in  the 
West,  whether  it  be  in  the  Rockies,  the  Yel- 
lowstone, the  Southern  deserts,  California,  or 
elsewhere,  will  find  that  Mr.  Faris  has  offered 
them  a  good  traveling  companion. 

Seeing  the  Far  West.  Ey  John  T.  Faris. 
Philadelphia:  J.    B.  Lippincott  Company;  $6  net. 


New  History  for  High  Schools. 

In  a  preface  to  a  new  history  of  the  United 
States,  designed  especially  for  use  in  high 
schools,  Charles  A.  and  Mary  R.  Beard  state 
that  "if  the  study  of  history  can  not  be  made 
truly  progressive  like  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  the  languages,  then  his- 
torians assume  a  grave  responsibility  in  add- 
ing their  subject  to  the  already  overloaded 
curriculum." 

History  as  taught  in  the  American  schools. 
say  these  two  interesting  text-book  producers, 
consists  quite  largely  in  repeating  the  same 
story  year  after  year,  and  grade  after  grade, 
without  any  real  expansion  of  view  or  im- 
provement of  treatment.  The  "successive  his- 
torical texts  are  only  enlarged  editions  of  the 
first  text — more  facts — more  dates — mor.e 
words."  The  whole  method  is  wasteful  and 
unscientific. 

To  remedy  the  situation,  the  Beards  have 
compiled  a  history  in  which  "the  time- 
honored  stories  of  exploration  ot  America 
and  the  biographies  of  heroes  are  left  out." 
These  facts  are  presumed  to  have  been 
learned  in  the  primary  grades.  They  say : 
"We  frankly  hold  that,  if  pupils  know  little 
or  nothing  about  Columbus,  Cortes,  Magellan, 
or  Captain  John  Smith  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  high  school,  it  is  useless  "to  tell  the  same 
stories  for  perhaps  the  fourth  time.  It  is 
worse  than  useless.  It  is  an  offense  against 
the  teachers  of  those  subjects  that  are  demon- 
strated to  be  progressive  in  character." 

The  Beards'  history  starts,  not  with  the 
discoveries    of    America,    but    with    the    broad 


movements  of  population  which  led  to  Ameri- 
can colonization,  and,  from  that  point  on 
deals  with  the  evolutionary  development  of 
the  country  in  a  manner  calculated  to  appeal 
to  the  presumably  higher  intelligence  of  the 
upper-gra.de  students.  The  authors'  own  sum- 
mary of  their  intention  aptly  and  fairly  states 
their  achievement.     They  observe  : 

"We  have  deliberately  aimed  at  standards 
of  maturity.  The  study  of  a  mere  narrative 
calls  mainly  for  the  use  of  the  memory.  We 
have  aimed  to  stimulate  habits  of  analysis, 
comparison,  association,  reflection,  and  gen- 
eralization— habits  calculated  to  enlarge  as 
well  as  inform  the  mind.  We  have  earnestly 
sought  to  stretch  the  intellects  of  our  readers 
— to  put  them  on  their  mettle.  Most  of  them 
will  receive  the  last  of  their  formal  instruc- 
tion in  the  high  school.  The  world  will  soon 
expect  maturity  from  them.  Their  achieve- 
ments will  depend  upon  the  possession  of 
other  powers  than  memory  alone.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  citizenship  in  our  repub- 
lic will  be  measured  by  the  excellence  of  their 
judgment,  as  well  as  the  fullness  of  their  in- 
formation." 

History  of  the  United  States.  By  Charles  A. 
Beard  and  Mary  K.  Beard.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan    Company. 

Book  on  Wild  Flowero. 

Because  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  declared  wild 
flowers  to  be  his  music.  Canon  Vaughan  of 
Westminster  has  chosen  the  snmewhat  mi- 
leading  title  of  "The  Music  of  Wild  Flowers" 
for  a  very  interesting  book  on  his  outdoor 
hobby,  the  study  of  flowering  plants.  One 
particular  value  of  the  work,  irrespective  of 
the  innppropriateness  of  its  title,  is  the  revela- 
tion it  affords  as  to  the  amount  of  genuine  rest 
and  relaxation  a  virile  man  can  get  out  of  so 
gentle  a  pastime.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  book  becomes  quite  a  charming  literary 
companion.  English  people  in  particular  will 
enjoy  the  volume,  because  of  the  intimate  pic- 
tures it  gives  of  familiar  scenes  in  the  old 
country. 

The  Ml-sic  df  Wild  Flowers.  By  Canon  John 
Vaughan.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3 
net. 

New  Books  Received. 

America  Triumphant  Under  God  and  His 
Christ.  By  Kitty  Cheatham.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons;    $2. 

From   the  Christian    Science   standpoint.. 

Psycjio-Axalysis,    Sleep    and  Dreams.      By   An- 
dre  Tridon.      New    York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf. 
Dream    psychology. 

The    Passionate    Pilgrim.       By    Jane     Mandc-r. 
New  York:   John   Lane   Company. 
A   novel. 

The    Come    Back,       By    Carolyn    Wells       New 
York:    George    H.    Doran    Company;    $1.90. 
A    novel. 

Ye    Olden     Blue    Laws.      By    Gustavus-  Myers. 
New   York:    The    Century    Company;    $2. 
A   comparison  of  past  and  present. 

The  Lamp  or  Fate.     By  Margaret  Pedler.    New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;   $1.90. 
A   novel. 

Outwitting    Our     Nerves.       By    Josephine     A 
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707  Market  St.  152  Kearny  St  22.Third  St. 
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in  the  city.  A  visit  to  our  stores  will  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  buy 
libraries  or  single  books  for  cash.  See  us 
before  selling.  Phone — Douglas  3283. 
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Jackson,    M.    D.,    and    Helen    H.    Salishury.      New 
York:   The  Century   Company;    $2.50. 
A   popular   treatment. 

The  House  with  the  Golden  Windows.  By 
J.  E.  Buckrose.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;    $1.90. 

A   novel. 

Notes    on     Sovereignty.  By    Robert    Lansing. 

Washington:    The    Carnegie  Endowment. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  stale  and  of  the 
world. 

The  Russian  Bolshevik  Revolution.  By  Ed- 
ward Alswortli  Ross.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company. 

The   story   of  ten   months. 

Red  Flowers.  By  Francis  Haffkine  Snow. 
New  York:    Boni   &  Liveriglit;   $2. 

A'  novel. 

A  Tacobean  Letter-Writer.  Bv  E.  P.  Statham. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $5. 

The   life  and  times  of  John    Chamberlain. 


DUTTON'S 

NOVELS 

TO  BE  BOUGHT  AT  ANY  BOOK 
STORE;  IF  NOT.  CAN  BE  HAD 
DIRECT  FROM  THE  PUBLISHERS 

A  Chair  on  the 
Boulevard 

By  Leonard  Merrick 

Author   of   "While    Paris   Laughed,"    etc. 

$1.90 

The  Mayflower 

By  Blasco  Ibanez 

Author    of    "The    Four    Horsemen    of    the 
Apocalypse."  $2.00 

The  Man-Killers 

By  Dane  Coolidge 

who    has    caught   the   enthusiasm,    fire   and 
strength   of   Western   life.  $2.00 

Green  Apple  Harvest 

By  Sheila  Kay  e-Smith 

A  masterpiece  of  portraiture  of  a  mascu- 
line  mind.  $2.00 

The  Tragic  Bride 

By  Francis  Brett  Young 

Full  of  heauty  and  charm.  $2.00 

The  Velvet  Black 

By  Richard  Washburn  Child 

Full   of   thrills.  $2.00 

The  Man  in  the  Dark 

By  Albert  Payson  Terhune 

A  story  of  night-riding,  moonshining,  mys- 
tery, love — and  a  dog.  $2.00 

The  Dixons 

By  Florence  Finch  Kelly 

Tells    how    each    generation    fights    for    its 
.own  Americanism.  $2.00 

Mme.  Gilbert's 
Cannibal 

By  Bennet  Copplestone 

Amusing,     clever     comedy,     with     a     swift 

touch  of  tragedy.  $2.00 

Call  Mr.  Fortune 

By  H.  C.  Bailey 

Capital  detective  stories.  $2.00 

The  Crescent  Moon 

By  Francis  Brett  Young 

Thrilling   vfiih   the  mysterious   spell  of  the 
jungle.  $2.00 

The  Purple  Land 

By  W.  H.  Hudson 

A    Roosevelt    favorite,    "of   great   and   per- 
manent value."  $2.00 


El  Supremo 


By  Edward  Lucas  White 

The  most  brilliant  novel  of  South  America 
yet  written.  $2.00 

The  Four  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse 

BLASCO    IBAXEZ'S   tremendous   novel. 

$2.15 

Hanit  the 
Enchantress 

By  Garrett  C  Pier 

All  the  magic  of  old  Egypt  is  in  the  mys- 
tery of  this  novel.  $2"on 

The  Brassbounder 

By  Capt.  David  C  Bone 

A  salt  sea-story  of  the  old  days  of  square 
sails.  $2.00 

E.  P.   DUTTON   &   CO. 

681  Fifth  Ave.    -    -     New  York 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Hospitable  England  in  the  Seventies. 

A  book  worthy  to  rank  with  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  "Recollections"  for  charm  of  informal 
history  is  "Hospitable  England  in  the  'Seven- 
ties," by  Richard  Henry  Dana.  In  1S75  Mr. 
Dana,  then  just  graduated  from  Harvard's 
Law  School,  went  abroad  supplied  by  his 
father  with  letters  of  introduction  to  most  of 
the  great  men  of  England.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  with  his  keen  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  his  immense  opportunity  for  study- 
ing them  in  England,  as  well  as  his  inherited 
gift  for  writing,  that  Mr.  Dana's  diary  should 
prove  an  interesting  memoir  of  English  so- 
ciety in  the  'seventies.  And  in  one  sense  his 
memoir  is  more  interesting  than  Mrs.  Ward's, 
since  it  is  written  by  an  American  and  there- 
fore records  a.  great  deal  that  such  a  writer 
as  Mrs.  Ward  took   for  granted. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  sides  of  the  diary 
is  the  young  American's  scrupulous  observa- 
tion of  English  etiquette  of  that  time.  He 
had  many  pointers  from  his  father,  but  was 
to  have  many  surprises  in  store  for  him. 

"What  struck  me  most  in  the  details  was 
the  absence  of  napkins  at  lunch,  though  it 
was  what  we  should  call  a  heavy  lunch.  .  .  . 
It  seems  strange  that  they  should  be  so  slow 
in  changing  their  old  customs.  .  .  .  When 
Mr.  Mackintosh,  son  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, who  married  Miss  Mary  Appleton,  came 
to  Boston,  at  his  first  lunch  at  Mr.  Nathan 
Appleton's,  his  father-in-law,  it  was  said  that 
he  threw  his  napkin  on  the  floor.  Appleton, 
supposing  there  was  a  defect  in  the  napkin, 
had  another  one  brought.  This  he  threw  on 
the  floor  also,  and  upon  being  asked  if  there 
was  anything  the  matter  with  his  napkin. 
said.  'We  never  use  napkins  at  lunch  in  Eng- 
land.' " 

Another  difference  from  American  procedure 
was  the  absence  of  introductions.  "While  it 
is  not  common  to  introduce  people  in  Eng- 
land, you  are  always  at  liberty  to  talk  to  any 
one  who  is  a  guest  of  your  host,  though  I 
found  they  frequently  made  an  exception  in 
my  ca^e  and  did  introduce,  I  being  a  stranger 
from  America.  If  the  name  of  the  guest  does 
not  come  out  in  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion the  usual  custom  is  to  inquire  of  the  but- 
ler, who  always  knows." 

More  English  informality  was  in  the  matter 
of  titles.  Mr.  Dana  writes  of  one  lady  that 
when  he  inadvertently  addressed  her  by  her 
title  ''she  fairly  cringed."  "I  may  say  gen- 
erally that  the  members  of  the  nobility  do 
not  use  titles  in  talking  to  one  another  and 
do  not  expect  their  friends  or  visitors  to  use 
them  except  perhaps  on  first  meeting  them. 
It  is  only  the  servants,  persons  who  have 
business  relations  with  them,  and  trades 
people  who  use  the  title  on  all  occasions,  and. 
when  it  becomes  neecssary  to  use  a  title  in 
calling  their  attention,  the  title  should  not 
be  emphasized.  Friends  call  them  Spencer, 
Kinnaird,  Sir  John,  etc."  What  a  disap- 
pointment this  must  be  to  less  snobbish  Amer- 
icans   than    Mr.    Dana    is!      And    how    misin- 
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Johnny  Nelson  sure  was 
careless  when  he  showed 
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formed  we  are  who  form  our  ideas  on  this 
point   from    English   novels! 

Still  further  up  in  the  social  scale,  Mr. 
Dana  relates  an  instance  of  royal  etiquette. 
"I  saw  there  (at  Wimbledon)  a  wonderful 
'bull's-eye'  made  by  Queen  Victoria  at  a  thou- 
sand yards  and  asked  how  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  shoot  so  well,  having  my  sus- 
picions, however,  which  were  verified  when 
Spencer  explained  to  me  that  the  rifle  was  set 
in  a  vice,  the  wind  tested,  the  rifle  fired 
several  times  until  it  was  exactly  adjusted, 
and  then  a  silken  cord  was  tied  at  one  end 
of  the  trigger  and  the  other  end  the  queen 
pulled." 

English  pronunciation  came  in  for  its  share 
of  attention.  "Many  of  my  friends  here  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll's  seat  at  Inverary)  as  in  Lon- 
don, drop  their  g's  in  the  words  ending  'ing,' 
saying  'talkin'  '  for  'talking,'  and  few  make 
more  than  three  syllables  out  of  'extraordi- 
nary,' saying  'extrornry.'  .  .  .  The  princess 
(Louise,  daughter  of  Victoria)  is  among 
those  who  fail  to  sound  their  g's  in  the  pres- 
ent participle,  and  I  notice  that  Lord  Edward 
says  'aint'  for  'are  not'  and  'am  not'  and  I 
think  I  caught  the  duke  using  it  also." 
Whether  he  approved  of  this  leisurely  enun- 
ciation or  not  Mr.  Dana  does  not  say,  but  he 
admired  the  trained  English  voice  very  much. 
"I  noticed  that  the  governess  carefully  cor- 
rected the  pronunciation  of  the  Clifden  chil- 
dren and  modulated  their  speech.  I  had  al- 
ways remarked  on  the  fine  voices  the  English 
had,  but  presumed  it  was  a  product  of  the 
climate.  I  asked  about  this  and  they  told  me 
that  all  the  well-to-do  English  children  were 
carefully  taught  to  speak,  almost  as  people 
are  taught  to  sing,  and  to  avoid  all  nasal 
or  harsh  utterances.  With  us  in  America 
children  as  a  rule  have  been  allowed  to  talk 
with  little  or  no  correction  .  .  .  for  fear  of 
making  them  artificial  or  unnatural.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  usually  imitate  people 
and  arc  quite  as  artificial  and  unnatural  in 
a  bad  way  as  they  might  be  made  natural,  by 
second  nature,  in  a  good  way." 

However,  Mr.  Dana's  diary  is  far  from 
a  manual  of  the  etiquette  of  the  'Seventies, 
though  these  amusing  bits  are  scattered  broad- 
cast through  his  series  of  impressions  of  per- 
sons and  politics,  but  the  latter  are  so  rich 
as  to  make  choice  embarrassing,  and  for 
the  most  part  too  lengthy  to  quote.  Ap- 
pended to  several  anecdotes  of  Disraeli  is  the 
keen  observation  :  'The  truth  is,  from  what 
I  learn,  that  Disraeli,  while  he  has  many 
charming  qualities  and  is  very  true  to  his 
friends,  is  not  really  taken  into  the-  inner 
circles  of  the  Tory  party,  but  is  considered 
by  them  more  as  an  adroit  barrister  who  can 
represent  their  side  in  Parliament  than  as 
one  of  themselves." 

Mr.  Dana  was  an  admirable  observer,  not 
only  of  details,  but  of  ensembles  as  well,  and 
of  ideas  as  well  as  of  people ;  and  he  made 
excellent  use  of  his  opportunities  to  observe 
such  men  as  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Spencer,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Coleridge.  Sir  William 
Harcourt — in  short  most  of  the  Tory  leaders 
as  well  as  the  more  illustrious  of  their  op- 
ponents. To  all  who  like  the  reality  of  first- 
hand '.mpressions — "close-ups"  of  the  great 
men  of  the  past — this  book  will  be  a  reser- 
voir of  Victorian  impressions. — R.  G. 

Hospitable  England  in  the  'Seventies.  By 
Richard  H.  Dana.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton    Mifflin   Company;    $5. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
In  the  July  Yale  Review  Joseph  Herges- 
heimer  revolts  at  the  "Feminine  Nuisance  in 
American  Literature."  a  literature  which  he 
asserts  is  being  "strangled  by  a  petticoat." 
He  believes  that  "to  some  extent  in  England 
and  sueepingly  in  the  United  States  the  sup- 
port and  reading  of  novels  have  been  sur- 
rendered  to  women" — with   dire  results. 

Emile  Camma'erts  has  written  "A  History 
of  Belgium :  From  the  Roman  Invasion  to 
the  Present  Day,"  which  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
have  just  published. 

The  Pennell  Whistler  collection  was  re- 
cently placed  on  public  exhibition  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  in  Washington.  Begun  in 
1900  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell.  it  is  now  by 
far  the  most  comprehensive  collection  in  ex- 
istence, including  many  personal  records  and 
nearly  four  hundred  letters  addressed  to  the 
Pennells. 

An  important  announcement  is  made  by  the 
George  H.  Doran  Company  that  it  has  in 
preparation  an  official  life  of  Admiral  Mahan 
which   it  hopes  to  publish  in   the  near  future. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Commission,  tour- 
ing Europe  promoting  welfare  work  among 
the  needy  children  of  poverty-stricken  areas, 
allotted  100,000  lire  to  be  expended  for  the 
care  of  Ruthenian  children  in  an  orphanage. 
The  money  will  be  expended  in  providing  a 
meal  a  day  for  1000  children  for  a  period  of 
five    months. 


DIGGING  OUT  BIBLE  CITY. 


The  Holy  Land  has  been  the  battleground 
of  many  civilizations,  and  has  been  a  prime 
object  of  study  and  exploration  by  historians 
and  arch  apologists.  Now  it  is  planned  to  un- 
cover one  of  Palestine's  most  important  cities 
of  the  past,  a  spot  over  which  no  less  than 
nine  separate  civilizations  have  lived  and 
struggled.  The  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  has  received  official  permission 
from  the  Palestine  government  to  excavate 
Beisan,  the  Beth-shan  of  the  Bible,  situated  in 
the  Valley  of  Jezreel,  the  narrowest  point  in 
the  great  strategical  centre  between  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Egypt. 

Within  sight  of  this  city  more  great  battles 
have  been  waged  than  on  any  other  spot 
known  to  the  world,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities. From  the  time  of  Abraham,  Ra- 
meses,  Saul,  and  David,  down  through  the 
ages,  such  names  as  Josiah,  Alexander,  Pom- 
pey.  Napoleon,  and  Allenby  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  struggles  over  what  is  known 
to  Christians  and  Jews  as  the  Holy  Land. 

Clarence  S.  Fisher,  whose  work  for  the  past 
five  years  in  Egypt,  uncovering  the  palace  of 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  has  brought  him 
into  prominent  notice,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
work.  This  will  be  the  first  American  expe- 
dition to  the  Near  East  since  the  armistice. 

Beth-shan  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration.  Why  this  city  on 
an  eligible  site  became  depopulated  is  not 
known,  but  probably  it  was  due  to  the  de- 
structive policies  of  the  Osmanli  Turks,  who. 
left  a  blight  wherever  their  feet  have  trodden. 
Beth-shan  has  been  recommended  by  the  great 
biblical  scholars  who  have  studied  Palestine 
as  the  key  to  the  whole  history  of  that  section 
of  the  world.  Present  knowledge  indicates 
that  after  the  primitive  settlements  in  Beth- 
shan  came  the  so-called  Amorites.  Appar- 
ently David  took  the  city,  and  Solomon  later 
held  it.  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  in  the 
more  remote  past  had  held  it  for  longer 
periods.  When  the  Assyrian  "came  down  like 
a  wolf  on  the  fold,"  Beth-shan  was  taken  and 
retaken  several  times  in  a  few  centuries  by 
the  great  warriors  of  the  Near  East.  Then 
there  was  Greek  domination,  Roman  occupa- 
tion through  centuries,  and,  finally,  Arab  con- 
trol, which  was  interrupted  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury when  the  Crusaders  set  up  the  Kingdom 
of   Jerusalem. 

It  can  be  seen  that  here  appears  to  be  an 
opportunity  to  learn  much  of  unknown  his- 
tory, not  only  through  digging  down  through 
residuary  strata  of  seven  or  more  cities,  where 
abundant  relics  are  certain  to  be  found,  but 
in  the  hope  of  finding  inscribed  stelae,  bronze 
tablets,  and  those  written  on  clay  in  cunei- 
form character.  Much  illumination  of  bib- 
lical records  should  result. 

Beth-shan  was  the  site  of  the  last  appear- 
ance of  King  Saul,  a  great  figure  in  the  early 
history  of  Israel  as  a  kingdom.  It  was  near 
Beth-shan  thnt  the  witch  of  Endor  lived,  she 
whom   Saul   consulted   as  to  his  fate. 

At  present  the  greater  part  of  the  city  lies 
buried  beneath  the  plain,  with  a  few  of  the 
monuments  still  visible.  The  citadel,  which 
will  be  excavated,  stands  about  sixty  feet 
above  the  plain,  and  that  work  will  be  com- 
paratively easy.  It  looks  almost  like  an  im- 
mense rock,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  walls  have  been  continually  extended   up- 
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ward.  Whenever  a  city  was  destroyed  in  an- 
cient time  it  was  the  practice  to  level  off  the 
debris  and  use  it  as  a  new  foundation. 

The  site  is  on  a  railroad  running  from 
Haifa  to  Damascus;  it  is  well  watered,  and 
lies  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  dis- 
trict. There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  native 
labor  among  the  Arabs  who  live  near  there, 
and  the  digging  itself  can  be  done  with  pick 
and  shovel  alone,  so  work  can  proceed  under 
advantageous    conditions. — New    York    Times. 


Twenty  million  dollars  in  nickels  were 
dropped  in  the  slots  of  pay  station  telephones 
throughout  the  United  States  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  1920,  according  to  an  estimate 
by  A.  E.  Berry,  president  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Telephone  Company.  This,  Mr. 
Berry  said,  was  an  increase  of  $2,700,000 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  be- 
fore. To  illustrate  graphically  the  $20,000.- 
000  expenditure,  he  explained  that  the  nickels, 
if  placed  edge  to  edge,  would  form  a  line 
from  New  York  City  to  San  Francisco  and 
then  extend  1000  miles  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
»*»- 

The  stained  glass  in  England's  beautiful 
cathedrals  is  being  attacked  by  some  mysteri- 
ous disease  which  takes  the  form  of  minute 
holes  which  in  time  deepen,  causing  the  glass 
to  flake.     So   far  no  remedy  has  been   found. 
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Prominent  Japanese  women  have  decided  to 
organize  a  woman's  peace  association  to  pro- 
mote world  peace.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
organization  to  cooperate  with  similar  asso- 
ciations in   other  countries. 


S PERRY 


A  name  written  large  on  the  scroll 
of  California's  industrial  develop- 
ment —  indeed  throughout  the 
West — a    high-light    of    progress. 


And  the  products  that  bear  that 
name  and  this  mark  have  been 
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"ROSMERSHOLM." 

If  Ibsen  should  come  back  to  earth  today 
he  might  well  be  proud  of  his  standing  be- 
fore the  world  as  a  dramatist,  for  he  is  now 
universally  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  among 
the  moderns.  Yet  if  he  did,  and  saw  "Ros- 
mersholm"  acted,  I  think  he  would  itch  to  get 
his  fingers  on  the  play  and  reduce  the  dia- 
logue of  the  two  priestly  contestants.  Or  else 
he  would  counsel  his  disciples  to  save  it  for 
closet-reading.  Or,  perhaps,  he  might  say, 
"Never  have  it  played  on  the  American  stage 
until  the  American  theatre-goers  are  grown 
up."  For  certainly  a  class  of  theatre-goers 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  when  they  run 
up  against  a  modern  tragedy,  "Life  is  sad 
enough,  without  our  having  to  see  sadness  in 
the  theatre."  has  not  yet  grown  up. 

In  other  words,  we  Americans  are  not  yet 
developed  to  the  point  of  appreciating  trage- 
dies  of  soul  conflict  such  as  "Rosmersholm." 

In  some  respects  this  play  plumbs  as  deeply 
into  the  faltering,  aspiring  soul  as  any  of 
Ibsen's.  But,  logically  though  the  soul-action 
is  developed — for  there  is  very  little  physical 
action  other  than  conversation  in  the  play — 
Ibsen  was  not  at  his  best  in  writing  a  play 
for  public  representation  when  he  wrote  "Ros- 
mersholm."  Rebecca  West  is  a  perplexing,  in- 
triguing, fascinating,  enigmatic  personality. 
We  study  her  curiously,  trying  to  solve  the 
enigma,  for  we  detect  strange  contradictions 
there.  By  slow  degrees  it  penetrates  to  our 
consciousness  that  she  has  the  crime  of  blood- 
guiltiness  on  her  conscience,  even  though  she 
has  not  actually  committed  murder.  And  still 
we  are  groping  until  Rebecca  makes  all  clear 
in  the  last  act. 

Rebecca's  story  is  that  of  the  regeneration 
of  a  human  soul.  This  intellectually  proud, 
free-willed  woman  has  come  as  a  soul-hunter: 
her  prey  the  soul  of  the  master  of  Rosmers- 
holm.  And  she  herself  is  the  one  who  is  con- 
quered. Rosmersholm  standards,  Rosmers- 
holm  ideals,  Rosmersholm  conservatism,  and 
the  stainless  whiteness  of  Rosmer's  soul  have 
converted  Rebecca,  the  fearless,  confident, 
strong-willed  believer  in  individualism,  into  a 
humble  confessor  of  sin  ;  a  woman  whose  will 
is  bjroken  and  whose  soul-regeneration  enables 
her  to  see  the  impossibility  of  uniting  herself 
to   the   man   whose   ideals   she   has   destroyed. 

Yet  in  this  modern  age  one  can  scarcely 
acquiesce  in  the  doom  which  this  young  and 
gifted  pair  inflict  upon  themselves.  There 
seems  a  cowardliness,,  a  weakness,  in  their 
solution  of  the  problem  which  confronted 
them.  One  realizes  that  at  the  end,  when 
the  housekeeper  gives  her  wild  scream  of 
realization  of  the  tragedy,  and  we  know  that 
those  two  beings,  so  intellectually,  so  spiritu- 
ally throbbing*  with  life  but  a  moment  before, 
have  quenched  that  life  in  the  fateful  waters 
of  the  mill-race. 

Yet,  again,  it  is  the  supreme  moment  of  the 
tragedy ;  the  logical  culmination  to  which 
everything  pointed. 

To  recur  to  the  idea  of  Ibsen's  possible 
criticism  of  "Rosmersholm,"  it  seems  as  if  he 
could  not  but  recognize  that,  in  the  talk  of 
the  two  pastors,  he  had  departed  from  his 
admirably  and,  considering  the  times,  remark- 
ably advanced  ideas  about  stage  dialogue.  For 
he  was  the  dramatist  who  first  evolved  and 
practiced  the  idea  of  natural  stage  dialogue. 
He  made  it  simple,  self-interrupted,  frag- 
mentary; the  speech  of  living  people. 

And  Rebecca  West  speaks  in  conformity 
with  his  method,  even  when  she  makes  her 
confession,  while  the  two  pastors,  Rector 
Kroll  in  particular,  use  long,  balanced  sen- 
tences, and  are  more  than  slightly  oratorical 
in  style.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  one  of 
the  reasons  that  "Rosmersholm"  is  so  seldom 
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pl?ved  is  because  of  the  heavy  conversational 
bal.ast  of  these  two  men  which  overweights  it. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  certain  consistency 
about  it,  for  one  of  the  men  has  been  a  pastor 
and  the  other  the  head-master  of  a  school, 
two  occupations  which  are  rather  conducive 
to   weightiness  in   conversation. 

I  only  remember  of  Mrs.  Fiske  having 
played  this  piece,  the  majority  of  players, 
even  those  who  had  partially  identified  them- 
selves with  the  Ibsen  drama,  having  fought 
shy  of  it. 

The  Maitland  players,  however,  succeeded 
in  projecting  the  Ibsen  idea,  and  Miss  Mary 
Morris,  who  always  comes  up  to  the  scratch 
when  she  tackles  a  daunting  role,  was  able, 
thanks  to  her  gift  of  personality  and  her  in- 
telligent reading,  to  convey  the  idea  of  the 
baffling  enigma  in  Rebecca  West's  character. 
She  rather  outshone  the  men,  in  spite  of  their 
conscientious  work  in  the  long,  taxing  dia- 
logue. 

Mr.  Maitland  had  an  excellent  make-up  in 
the  role  of  Ulric  Brendel,  that  waif  and  stray 
from  the  land  of  spiritual  fantasy,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Brendel  is  not  the  type  of 
character  who  would  accumulate  quite  so 
much  grease  on  his  clothing ;  and  Muriel 
Valli  gave  a  touch  of  homely  reality  as  Mme. 
Helscth,  the  housekeeper,  and  proved,  in  the 
finale,  that  she  can  negotiate  a  stage  scream 
so  successfully  as  to  contribute  very  consider- 
ably to  the  sense  of  culminating  tragedy 
caused  by  Mme.  Helseth's  final  words. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 


"The  Midgets"  are  the  big  feature  of  this 
week's  bill,  these  little  people  again  proving 
a  very  big  drawing  card.  There  are  thirty  of 
them,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Leo  Singer  has 
combed  the  earth  to  get  the  group  together. 
There  must  be  divers  nationalities  among 
them,  and  probably  a  fine  assortment  of  for- 
eign accents.  The  few  who  do  speak  several 
words  to  the  audience  seem  to  show  some 
eccentricity  in  the  phonetics  of  their  speech 
which  would  indicate  a  background  of  some 
foreign  tongue. 

Mr.  Singer  has  evidently  applied  himself  to 
gathering  together  a  group  that  are  well 
formed,  bright,  and  teachable;  and  fearless, 
too,  as  is  evidenced  in  their  feats  of  horse- 
manship   and    acrobatics. 

One  looks  at  these  tiny  men  and  women — 
although  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  are 
not  yet  adults — and  speculates  on  their  point 
of  view  of  life,  and  wonders  whether  "life  is 
real,  life  is  earnest"  to  them,  as  they  float 
through  their  exhibitional  experiences.  Per- 
haps some  of  them  may  smile  grimly  at  such 
an  idea,  but  it  is  difficult  to  divest  one's  self 
of  the  impression  that  midgets,  even  when 
fully  grown,  in  the  show  business  are  a  kind 
of  children,  and  cared  for  and  protected  as 
such.  Seeing  them  on  these  two  successive 
visits  induces  curiosity;  perhaps  the  real 
name  is  inquisitiveness.  At  any  rate  I  feel 
that  I  would  like  to  read  an  article  about 
them,  telling  about  their  experiences,  their 
training,  their  characters,  mentality,  how 
many  are  married,  if  midgets  always  beget 
midgets,  and  so  on. 

Their  litle  bodies  seem  so  childlike  and 
their  voices  are  so  squeaky  that  the  impres- 
sion of  their  undevelopedness  remains  strong. 
But  shrewdness  is  written  on  some  of  those 
tiny  countenances,  seriousness  on  others,  and 
the  united  group  shows  application  and  con- 
scientiousness by  the  quality  of  its  work. 

As  before,  their  entertainment  is  divided 
up  into  ten  acts,  in  which  they  posture,  sing, 
dance,*  march,  ride,  box,  exhibit  a  fashion  dis- 
play, and  do  specialties.  The  tiniest  one  does 
conjuring,  the  strongest  one  quite  remarkable 
feats  of  strength,  and  one  of  them  guides  and 
controls  the  "midget  elephants,"  a  handsome, 
well-groomed,  light  gray  pair  of  beauties  who 
have  a  midget  progeny. 

The  elephants  are  as  docile  and  teachable 
as  the  human  midgets,  and  the  Shetland 
ponies,  too,  have  their  accomplishments,  and 
perform  gayly  and  expertly  in  the  white  light. 

The  presence  of  these  little  people  makes 
it  children's  week  at  the  Orpheum,  for  the 
adults  have  become  youngsters  again,  and  the 
real  children  are  in  a  stilly  dream  of  ecstasy. 

Although  their  act  is  lengthy,  there  are 
plenty  of  other  attractions.  David  Sapirstein 
does  brilliant  execution  on  the  piano,  "the 
three  Romanos"  give  a  first-rate  dancing  act, 
Texas  Walker  whirls  his  lariat  very  prettily, 
and  although  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  make 
his  audience  laugh  freely  enough  at  his  funny 
stories  he'll  get  there,  for  he  is  a  likable 
chap. 

Hugh  Herbert  in  a  farcical  playlet  written 
by  himself  acts  the  leading  part  and  succeeds 
in  amusing  the  audience  with  a  neat  bit  of 
Hebrew  impersonation.  His  company  of  three 
is  also  well  chosen  and  the  material  not  bad, 
as  vaudeville  stuff. 

Rae  Samuels  now  monopolizes  her  depart- 
ment, Irene  Franklin  having  dropped  out  this 
week.  Rae  is  a  favorite,  principally  on  ac- 
count of  the  physical  and  mental  effervescence 
that  characterizes  her  work. 

I  shouldn't  have  said  that  Rae  Samuels  has 
no  rival  this  week  in  her  line,  for  Sidney 
Grant    also    holds    the    floor    as    a    singer    of 


songs,  a  teller  of  stories,  and  an  impersonator. 
The  young  man  is  attractive  looking,  and  has 
plenty  of  voice  and  manner.  Talent,  too,  for 
that  matter,  but  although  he  gave  a  really 
good  act,  with  far  more  skill  and  variety  to 
it  than  Rae  Samuels  can  compass,  he  has  to 
work  too  hard  for  his  applause,  because  his 
manner  shows  too  much  self-confidence.  A 
vaudeville  audience  sometimes  seems  to  have 
the  stomach  of  an  ostrich,  yet  it  sometimes 
shows  queer  little  traits  of  fastidiousness, 
as  shown  in  this  case.  If  Mr.  Grant  will  sup- 
press a  little  of  his  superabundant  unction  and 
exhibit  a  becoming  desire  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  his  audience,  instead  of  a  self- 
assurance  which  seems  to  assert  that  he  is 
sure  of  it  in  advance,  the  young  man  may 
some  day  vault  lightly  into  the  centre  of  the 
ring  as   a  headliner. 


FOREIGN  PICTURE  PLAYS. 


"Have  you  seen  'Passion'  ?"  every  one  has 
been  saying,  and  now  it's  "Deception."  Some 
people  won't  go,  declaring  that  these  German- 
made  picture  plays  are  German  propaganda. 
But  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  film-play 
potentates  in  Germany  don't  care  a  conti- 
nental for  propaganda,  but  are  methodically 
sctting  to  work  to  put  money  in  lean  purses. 

And  they'll  do  it.  For  they  handle  their 
material  on  a  scale  of  impressiveness  that 
knocks  out  any  but  the  best  of  our  American 
picture-play  magnates.  After  seeing  "Decep- 
tion" Henry  VIII  and  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had 
become  mere  dim  traditions  in  our  minds, 
are  alive  again,  and  we  begin  looking  up  the 
historians  who  breathe  life  into  the  stored 
past. 

But  if  the  Teutons  can  do  things  on  this 
scale,  why  can't  our  agitated  American  pic- 
ture-play producers,  who  are  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  working  up  some  political  movement 
against  these  foreign  importations. 

It  has  been  said  for  a  long  time  that  the 
native  industry  does  not  develop  sufficiently 
according  to  standards  of  art,  while  the 
foreign-born  films  do.  Shutting  out  the  for- 
eign-made film-plays,  therefore,  is  closing  our 
ports   to    art   products. 

We — the  public — don't  know  enough  on  the 
subject  yet  to  know  what  we  think  about  it, 
but  we  do  know  that  sometimes  we  look  over 
the  week's  display  of  picture  plays  and  we 
find  that  they  are  all  banal.  The  American 
picture-play  men  have  not  been  taking  their 
occupation,  with  its  really  imposing,  far- 
reaching,  and  marvelous  possibilities,  quite 
seriously  enough.  And  now  they  had  better 
get  down  to  business  and  cease  appealing  to 
the  childish  tastes  of  the  more  limited  public. 
The  limited  public  likes  to  have  the  horizon 
of  its  mind  opened,  and  will  pay  for  agree- 
able mental  stimulation.  And  even  the 
limited  public  eventually  will  get  satiated  with 
the  crapulent  stuff  dealt  out  to  them. 

As  to  German  propaganda,  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  our  native  magnates  taking  a  whack 
at  German  history.  Take  "Consuelo,"  for  in- 
stance. The  book  is  too  unwieldy  to  con- 
dense into  a  picture  play,  but  the  part  m 
which  Consuelo  goes  to  Berlin  and  finds  her- 
self under  the  thumb  of  the  Teutonic  auto- 
crat would  work  up  splendidly  into  a  picture 
play,  and  incidentally  it  would  gratify  our 
souls  to  see  the  manner  in  which  that  free, 
emancipated  soul,  George  Sand,  did  up  the 
kingly  Frederick. 

The  Germans  would  never  dare  present 
their  national  heroes  in  a  becoming  light  to 
American  audiences,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  they  are  selecting  their  subjects  from  the 
historical  records  of  other  nations.  Nor 
would  they,  probably,  be  willing  to  show  them 


up  in  a  base,  ignoble  light.  However,  we 
don't  know ;  business  is  business,  and  the 
value  of  the  mark  is  low  in  Germany. 

At  any  rate,  our  men  ought  to  get  in  before 
these  European  film  plays  grab  all  the  profits. 
Already  "Passion"  has  made  $2,000,000 
profits.  This  is  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  and  probably  the  nation  that  gives  the 
biggest  patronage   to  the  picture  plays. 

But  we  mustn't  forget  that  we  have  access 
to  the  same  stories  as  the  Europeans.  They 
are,  for  instance,  going  to  put  D'Annunzio's 
play,  "The  Ship,"  into  picture-play  form. 
"The  Ship"  has  been  more  successful  in  Italy 
than  the  majority  of  the  D'Annunzio  in- 
tractable plays,  probably  because  it  contains 
less  talk  and  more  drama.  The  action  is  laid 
in  Byzantine  Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
it  depicts  the  gorgeous,  picturesque,  pagan 
sensualism  of  the  times.  There  are  fearful 
brutalities  in  the  play ;  for  all  his  sestheticism, 
D'Annunzio  has  a  taste  for  picturesque  bru- 
tality ;  cruelty,  he  no  doubt  considers  it ;  but 
I'll  be  willing  to  wager  that  the  producers — 
Germans,     I    believe — will    carefully    consider 
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the  squeamishness  of  the  profitable  American 
public  in  reducing  the  play  to  picture  form  ; 
although  for  that  matter  even  the  easy-going 
Latins  have  hissed  off  the  boards  the  most 
animalistically  odoriferous  of  the  D'Annunzio 
plays, 

Yes,  our  picture-play  producers  are  in  hot 
water  nowadays,  for  they  are  also  immensely 
agitated  about  the  movement  toward  nation- 
wide censorship. 

It  really  looks  as  if  they  had  better  reform  ; 
cast  out  much  of  the  crassly  stupid  gross- 
nesses  in  the  national  picture-play  drama,  cut' 
down  the  $100,000  stars'  salaries,  take  to 
reading  the  great  works  of  literature  for  ma- 
terial,  and  raise  their  art  standards. 

For,  after  all,  there  are  very  able  men  in 
the  business,  and  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
national  pride,  as  well  as  good  business,  not 
to  let  the  effete  Europeans  get  away  with 
the  film-play  market. 

Josephine   Hart   Phelps. 


Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  an  auto- 
matic chess  player  was  "invented"  by  Wolf- 
gang von  Kempelen,  and  dressed  as  a  Turk. 
Before  the  game  began  Von  Kempelen  opened 
doors  in  the  figure's  chest,  so  as  to  reveal  an 
apparently  complicated  mechanism.  The  au- 
tomaton moved  the  pieces  a  good  deal  as  its 
live  opponent  did,  nodding  its  head  three  times 
when  it  checkmated  him.  A  figure  which 
gave  every  evidence  of  being  a  mere  machine, 
yet  could  play  against  the  chess  experts  of 
the  time,  and  defeat  most  of  them,  too,  at  this 
"most  intellectual  of  all  games  of  skill,"  if  it 
did  not  constitute  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world,  was  at  least  the  marvel  of  the 
age.  The  insides  of  the  Kempelen  figure 
were  not  fully  disclosed  when  the  inventor, 
as  a  precedent  to  each  game,  opened  the  doors 
of  the  chest  and  revealed  all  those  pulleys  and 
wheels  and  springs.  There  was  other  space 
still,  all  unseen  to  opponents  and  onlookers, 
and  in  that  space,  as  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered, Kempelen  had  concealed  a  Russian 
officer,  insignificant  in  size,  but  of  great 
prowess  as  a  chess  player. 


Wig-wearing  was  at  its  height  about  150 
years  back,  when  even  boys  four  or  five  years 
old  had  their  heads  shaved  in  readiness  to 
wear   a  wig. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

"Mary  Rose,"  the  newest  Barrie  play,  with 
Ruth  Chatterton  portraying  the  title-role,  is 
to  be  the  welcome  attraction  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  beginning  Monday  evening,  June 
6th.  For  many  months  Miss  Chatterton  was 
seen  in  the  J.  M.  Barrie  play  at  the  New  York 
Empire  Theatre,  where  the  newest  effort  from 
the  pen  of  the  Scotch  dramatist  duplicated  the 
success  it  had  achieved  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  in  London,  where  already  it  has 
passed  its  300th  performance,  with  every  in- 
dication of  continuing  for  as  many  more. 

Those  of  the  Barrie  following  who  de- 
lighted in  the  fantasy  of  "Peter  Pan,"  the 
whimsical  imaginings  of  "A  Kiss  for  Cin- 
derella," the  exquisite  love  story  of  "The 
Little  Minister,"  the  tender  humor  of  "What 
Every  Woman  Knows,"  and  the  gripping  ap- 
peal of  "Dear  Brutus"  will  find  all  of  those 
Barrie  qualities  combined  in  "Mary  Rose." 
Through  three  acts  the  dramatist  has  told  the 
story  of  a  young  girl  who  mysteriously  dis- 
appears into  the  depths  of  a  little  island,  to 
return  many  years  later,  herself  absolutely 
unchanged,  but  to  find  all  about  her  strange 
and  different,  and  herself  well-nigh  forgotten 
by  those  to  whom  her  taking  away  was  the 
greatest  sorrow. 

Miss  Chatterton's  supporting  company  con- 
tains several  distinguished  names.  Tom  Nes- 
bitt,  who  portrayed  the  leading  male  role  in 
the  London  production  of  "Mary  Rose,"  is 
seen  in  the  same  role  here,  while  other  im- 
portant characters  are  in  the  capable  hands 
of  Winifred  Fraser,  Ada  King,  O.  B.  Clar- 
ence, A.  S-  Homewood,  and  Guy  Buckley. 
The  production  of  the  Barrie  play  by  the 
Charles  Frohman  company  is  one  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  Frohman   standards. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 

"Dream  Street,"  David  Wark  Griffith's 
latest  effort  on  the  screen,  will  be  shown  at 
the  Curran  Theatre  beginning  with  the  mati- 
nee tomorrow  and  continuing  twice  daily  for 
a  short  period.  "Dream  Street"  is  a  tale  of 
two  brothers  who  fall  in  love  with  the  same 
girl.  The  story  is  taken  from  two  stories 
from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Burke,  namely, 
"Gina  of  Chinatown"  and  "The  Sign  of  the 
Lamp."     The  locale  is  set  in  London  town. 

Mr.  Griffith  has  assembled  a  cast  from  the 
first  ranks  of  the  Griffith  players,  including 
Carol  Dempster  (who  enacts  the  role  of  the 
music-hall  dancer),  Ralph  Graves,  Charles 
Emmett  Mack  (who  plays  the  parts  of  the 
two  brothers,  "Spike"  and  "Billie"  McFad- 
den),  W.  J.  Ferguson,  Edward  Peil,  George 
Neville,  Porter  Strong,  Tyrone  Power,  Mor- 
gan Wallace,  and  others  of  like  fame.  Mati- 
nees will  be  given  daily  in  addition  to  the 
regular    evening    performances. 

"Irene,"  the  musical-comedy  hit,  will  be 
seen  for  the  last  times  today.  There  will  be 
a  matinee  today  and  the  final  performance 
will  be  given  this  evening.  "Irene"  will  be  the 
last  musical  show  to  be  seen  in  San  Francisco 
this  year.  

The  Orpheum. 

Singer's  Midgets,  scoring  this  week  an- 
other of  their  usual  series  of  appreciations, 
are  to  remain  next  week  at  the  Orpheum,  that 
being  the  final  seven  days  which  this  accom- 
plished organization  of  Lilliputians  will  be  in 
San  Francisco. 

Star  of  400  moving-picture  features  made 
during  her  five  years  of  studio  work,  June 
Elvidge,  noted  legitimate  and  screen  actress. 
is  the  Orpheum's  star  of  the  coming  week  in 
a  one-act  melodrama,  "The  Crystal  Gazer," 
by  Albert  Cowles,  author  of  "Under  Orders" 
and  other  successful  plays.  "The  Crystal 
Gazer"  is  a  tense  drama  of  Arabia  with  man- 
ners and  customs  of  East  and  West,  and  with 
the  scene  cast  in  a  tent  on  the  Sahara  Desert. 

Two  young  girls,  whose  attractiveness, 
grace,  and  artistic  ability  enable  them  to  pre- 
sent a  dance  poem  in  perfect  metre,  will  be 
the  Marmein  Sisters.  Their  partner,  David 
Schooler,  a  finished  master  of  the  pianoforte, 
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is  the  same  who  a  few  years  ago  was  regarded 
as  a  boy  prodigy. 

A  skit  far  away  from  the  conventional  one 
encountered  by  vaudeville  audiences  will  be 
presented  by  Ann  Butler  and  Hal  Parker.  It 
is  entitled  "Don't  Make  Me  Laugh." 

Sampson  and  Douglas  will  call  their  skit 
"The  Life  of  the  Party."  Their  material  is 
bright  and  original,  built  on  a  singing  and 
talking  idea.  The  man  is  the  singer  and  the 
girl   supplies   the   comedy. 

Knowing  fun  and  music  backwards,  Con- 
nolly and  Frances  will  prove  that  the  two  in- 
gredients are  best  of  associates.  In  company 
with  Connolly  and  Frances,  the  two  styles  of 
entertainment  should  be  found  especially 
pleasing. 

With  a  musical  prescription  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  one  Doris  Duncan,  as- 
sisted by  Jack  Carroll  at  the  piano,  will  serve 
a  pleasantry  described  as  being  non-alcoholic 
but  intoxicating. 

Described  as  the  foremost  manikin  act,  "La 
Petite  Cabaret"  promises  to  furnish  many  a 
thrill  to  even  the  blase  theatre-goers. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

"The  Gauntlet,"  by  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson, 
will  be  offered  this  coming  week  at  the  Mait- 
land  Playhouse.  Bjornson  is  rated  as  one  of 
the  most  typical,  nationally,  of  Norwegian 
writers.  It  has  been  said  that  when  his  name 
is  mentioned  the  Norwegian  flag  is  unfurled. 

He  is  to  be  seen  at  his  best  in  "The  Gaunt- 
let," which  is  in  some  measure  a  discussion 
of  whether  the  same  code  of  morals  should 
be  set  for  women  as  well  as  men.  It  is  the 
first  offering  from  Bjornson  for  this  season 
and  so  widely  discussed  a  subject  that  it  can 
not  fail  to  be  of  worth. 

Bjornson,  in  the  minds  of  many  critics, 
ranks  well  ahead  of  Ibsen,  and  this  play, 
therefore,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  strong 
attractions  of  the  season  that  will  close  one 
week    later,    June    18th. 

Another  Norwegian  dramatist,  Henrik  Ib- 
sen, is  the  attraction  this  week  with  "Ros- 
mersholm,"  one  of  his  best  stage  stories. 

The  last  week  of  the  Maitland  Playhouse 
season  opens  Monday  night,  June  13th,  and 
closes  Saturday  evening,  June  18th,  with 
Henry  Miller's  great  sucecss,  "Her  Husband's 
Wife."  As  presented  by  Henry  Miller  during 
one  of  his  seasons  it  was  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess and  should  be  a  fitting  close  to  an  alto- 
gether successful  season.  The  reopening  of 
the    Maitland   will   come   early   in    September. 


Names  Are  Traced  to  Latin. 
Fricassee  has  usually  been  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  frigere  to  fry  through  the 
French  frier,  but  it  is  thought  more  prob- 
able now  that  it  is  derived  from  the  French 
fracasser,  meaning  to  break  into  pieces  or  the 
Latin  fricare,  to  rub.  In  French  the  word  is 
used  lo  indicate  any  meat  fried  in  a  pan,  but 
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the  English  meaning  is  a  dish  made  from 
cutting  chickens,  rabbits,  and  other  small  ani- 
mals into  pieces  and  cooking  them  in  a  frying 
or  other  pan  with  a  gravy. 

Molasses  comes  through  many  mediums 
from  the  Latin  mellaceus,  meaning  honey  like, 
which   is  derived   from  mel,   honey. 

Mushrooms  get  their  name  from  the  same 
source  as  moss. 

Custard  was  a  corruption  of  a  middle- 
English  word  meaning  a  pie  or  tart  and  was 
allied  to  the  modern  French  word  croustade 
of  the  same  meaning.  All  these  words  came 
from  the  Latin  crusta,  meaning  a  crust. 

Salad  literally  means  salted  and  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Latin  word  sal,  or  salt. 
The  use  of  salad  to  mean  the  greens  from 
which  or  on  which  a  salad  mixture  is  placed 
is  one  of  only  recent  origin.  The  Italian  in- 
salata  and  the  Spanish  salada,  meaning  salad 
in  those  languages,  actually  mean  salted. 

Tomato  is  a  word  of  Mexican  derivation 
from  tomatl,  the  native  name  in  that  country 
for  the  vegetable.  The  original  tomato  was 
the  "love  apple." 

+  9+- 

New  Butler — At  what  time,  sir,  would  you 
wish  to  dine  as  a  rule  ?  Profiteer — What  time 
do  the  best  people  dine  ?  New  Butler — At 
different  times,  sir.  Profiteer — Very  well. 
Then  I,  too,  will  dine  at  different  times. — 
Punch. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

The  various  organizations  intended  to  wean 
us  from  the  horid  vice  of  smoking  are  ener- 
getic, but  futile.  They  invoke  our  sympathy, 
but  not  our  adherence.  They  make  innumer- 
able converts  among  the  young,  but  the  con- 
verts nearly  always  backslide.  They  present 
us  with  arrays  of  scienti6c  testimony,  only  to 
be  confronted  with  some  dictum  like  that  of 
Sir  James  Can.lie  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
better  to  smoke  tobacco  than  to  drink  tea. 
And  most  of  us  do  both  and  intend  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  consumption  of  cigarettes  is  increasing 
faster  than  the  consumption  of  cigars,  but  the 
reason  for  this  is  obscure  unless  we  can  find 
it  in  the  larger  number  of  women  smokers 
who  patronize  the  cigarette  exclusively.  It 
may  be  that  we  are  growing  more  nervous, 
and  it  is  usually  the  nervous  man  who  smokes 
cigarettes,  but  whether  it  is  an  effect  or  a 
cause  deponent  sayeth  not.  Last  year  we 
smoked  50,408,S27,557  cigarettes  and  only 
8,304,618.762  cigars,  while  the  pipe  smokers 
consumed  414,877,746  pounds  of  tobacco. 
These  figures  will  be  useful  to  the  statistical 
reformer,  who  can  get  no  end  of  fun  by  cal- 
culating how  many  orphan  asylums,  hospitals, 
gaols,  and  lunatic  asylums  could  be  sustained 
by   the   same   expenditure. 

The  cigarette  is  certainly  growing  more 
popular  and  its  new  devotees  are  not  all  of 
them  women.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
cigarette  was  considered  effeminate  and  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  the  real  smoker,  but 
that  time  has  passed.  Mr.  C.  P.  Sherlock, 
vice-president  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores, 
said  recently:  "Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
cigarettes  didn't  have  much  of  a  standing  in 
the  community.  There  was  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  man  who  smoked  cigarettes 
and  the  man  who  smoked  cigars  or  a  pipe. 
That  distinction  seems  to  have  disappeared 
today.  I  remember  years  ago  making  a  trip 
through  the  South,  calling  on  various  news- 
paper editors.  I  would  never  have  considered 
smoking  a  cigarette  during  the  course  of  an 
interview.  I  should  have  felt  that  it  might 
rob  me  of  a  certain  dignity  and  possibly  preju- 
dice the  man  against  me.  Today  I  should  ex- 
perience no  such  feelings.  But  the  shift  in 
taste,  or  the  change  in  fashion,  has  come 
about  so  gradually  that  probably  only  a  few 
have  noticed  it.  Yet  I  can  remember  dis- 
tinctly when  President  Taft  smoked  a  cigarette 
at  a  banquet  at  the  Waldorf.  The  event  im- 
pressed me  greatly  at  the  time.  A  President 
of  the  United  States  smoking  a  cigarette  pub- 
licly gave  a  new  dignity  to  the  cigarette.  It 
recorded,   for  me,  a  new  epoch." 

There    can   be   no   doubt   that   the   war   had 

something   to    do   with    the    popularity   of   the 

cigarette.      Good  ladies   who   had   regarded   it 

as  veritably  the  mark  of  the  beast  were  easily 

persuaded  to  send  cigarettes  to  France  for  the 

soldiers,  and  indeed  it  says  much  for  the  good 

sense  of  women  that  there  was  so  little  protest 

against     the     almost     incredible     number     of 

cigarettes    sent    overseas.      Now    the    woman 

who  had   been   energetically  collecting  money 

for   this   purpose    could   hardly    maintain    her 

old  attitude  of  reprobation.     She  could  hardly 

1  send  cigarettes  to  the  boy  in  France  and  con- 

\  demn  their  use  by  the  boy  at  home  with  quite 

her   old  vigor.      And   as  a   matter  of   fact   we 

have   heard    comparativelv    few   denunciations 

i  of    the    cigarette    since    the    war.      We    are    a 

tough  breed  anyway.     We  ought  to  have  been 

1  exterminated    long    since    considering    all    the 

i  wicked  things  that   we  do   and  that   are   sup- 

|  posed  to  be  so  prejudicial  to  health. 


thought  of  the  perilous  state  of  the  English 
flapper  when  we  happened  incuriously  to 
glance  at  a  news  item  from  Paris  containing 
some  information  about  the  French  manikin. 
The  remnants  of  a  pious  training  always 
prompt  us  to  skip  these  little  society  notes 
from  Paris,  and  particularly  those  relating  to 
manikins.  Dangerous  folk,  manikins,  and  un- 
settling to  the  sober  domestic  mind.  But 
some  inner  prompting — from  above,  we  trust 
— caused  us  to  linger,  and  we  were  well  re- 
warded. There  seemed  at  once  to  be  a  break 
in  the  clouds  of  the  moral  firmament  and  the 
sun  of  purity  shone  through  fitfully.  Who 
would  have  thought  it,  and  from  Paris,  too? 
The  Paris  manikin  is  threatening  to  strike. 
Her  modesty  is  being  outraged  by  the  gowns 
that  are  constructed  to  reveal  rather  than  to 
conceaL  the  gowns  of  the  "nothing  above  the 
table"  variety,  the  gowns  that  suggest  "one 
more  wriggle  and  she's  free."  One  of  these 
manikins  has  actually  been  discharged  for  re- 
fusing to  wear  one  of  these  gowns  and  she 
has  brought  an  action  against  the  employer 
for  wrongful  dismissal.  The  courts  will  have 
to  determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  an  im- 
modest gown,  and  we  wish  them  joy  of  their 
task. 

The  manikins  are  raising  a  fund  to  de- 
fend their  rights.  Apart  from  the  question 
of  modesty,  they  say  that  they  catch  cold 
from  undue  exposure  and  that  they  can  not 
afford  to   pay  the  doctor's  bills. 

Xow  what  are  we  to  think?  Must  we  sup- 
pose that  the  English  «irl  is  on  the  broad 
road  that  leads  to  destruction,  while  her 
French  sister  is  on  the  narrow  path  that 
leads  upward  and  onward,  to  those  Elysian 
fields  that  have  not  always  been  associated 
with  the  French  capital.  Thus  does  the  news- 
paper combine  the  sweet  and  the  bitter,  the 
the  poison  and  its  antidote.  In  point  of  fact 
you  pay  your  money  and  you  take  your 
choice. 


Robert  T.  Lincoln. 

Lincoln's  birthday  passed  with  very  little 
mention  of  Lincoln's  son,  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
who  is  spending  the  closing  years  of  a  long 
and  a  busy  life  in  Washington.  The  public 
knows  in  a  general  way  that  he  is  a  man  of 
exceptional  gifts,  for  he  made  much  more 
than  an  ordinary  success  in  business,  was  a 
good  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Garfield  cabi- 
net, and  filled  the  post  of  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James  with  dignity  and  credit. 

But  even  in  the  days  when  he  was  active  in 
the  public  service  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
retiring  habits.  It  was  a  common  remark  when 
he  was  in  the  cabinet  that  Lincoln  must  be  n 
good  Secretary  of  War  because  nobody  ever 
heard  anything  about  him  or  his  department. 

After  his  return  from  England  he  seemed 
to  sink  out  of  sight  so  far  as  the  country  was 
concerned.  He  became  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  corporations  in  the  country  without 
getting  into  the  papers  often  enough  to  keep 
the  country  reminded  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  a  son.  and  to  this  day  he  has  preserved 
the  same  privacy.  The  other  day  a  reporter 
got  near  enough  to  him  to  try  for  an  inter- 
view. The  substance  of  the  interview  was 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  desired  to  spend  hi  s  re- 
maining days  in  peace  and  did  not  believe 
that  he  had  anything  to  say  which  the  people 
would  care  to  hear. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  never  taken  the  public  into 
his  confidence  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  not  an 
unlikely  guess  that  his  self-effacement  springs 
from  a  feeling  that  the  name  of  Lincoln  came 
to  him  in  trust  to  be  preserved  as  his  immor- 
tal father  left  it  without  change  or  addition 
by  any  other  man. — Detroit  Free  Press. 
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ALTERS  SURGICAL  CO. 

SURGEONS'    INSTRUMENTS 
Hospital-  and    Siek   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

Sutter  St. — Entire  Building.    Telephone 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Douglas  4017 


We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  de- 
portment of  the  young  girl,  and  we  scan  the 
newspapers  eagerly  in  search  of  facts  that 
seem  to  point  to  a  resumption  of  the  higher 
road.  But  what  contra dictory  statements  we 
find.  At  one  moment  we  are  buoyed  up  by 
the  most  radiant  hopes  and  then  again  we 
are  cast  down  to  the  depths  of  a  melancholy 
foreboding. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  single  page  of  a 
newspaper  that  reflects  alike  the  spirit  of 
optimism  and  of  despair.  From  England  we 
read  of  a  council  of  something  or  other  that 
has  been  considering  the  question  of  female 
modest}'.  We  learn  with  alarm  that  the  young 
women  of  today  are  refusing  to  go  to  Bible 
classes  and  that  it  is  useless  to  uphold  high 
ideals  of  womanhood  because  the  poor,  mis- 
guided girls  of  today  are  simply  unable  to 
understand  them.  The  case  of  girls  over 
twenty  is  particularly  hopeless.  They  are 
so  "sot"  in  their  ways.  But  there  is  hope 
for  the  flapper,  although  not  very  much.  She 
must  be  led  "back  along  the  paths  of  the  Vic- 
torian period  and  shown  that  she  must  again 
mount  the  pedestal  where  men  look  up  to 
her."  She  must  be  persuaded  to  go  to  church, 
pedestal  and  all  presumably,  and  the  council 
resolved  that  this  must  be  done  forthwith. 
We  shall  watch  for  the  results  of  a  move- 
ment on  which  the  welfare  of  humanity  de- 
pends. We  know  that  the  welfare  of  hu- 
manity does  actually  depend  on  this,  for  the 
good  ladies  said  so  themselves,  and  they 
ought  to  know. 

But   there    is   balm   in    Gilead.     The   waves 
of  dejection  were  just  settling  over  us  at  the 


A  monster  sunfish,  weighing  almost  2000 
pounds,  was  brought  into  Santa  Catalina  by 
Van  Campen  Heilner  of  Spring  Lake,  New 
Jersey.  The  huge  fish  was  sighted  several 
miles  off  Avalon  and  was  harpooned  by  Mr. 
Heilner.  Attempts  to  raise  it  to  the  deck  of 
the  steamer  pier  failed,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  block  and  tackle  were  unable  to  carry 
such  a  load. 

♦•- 

Clarence  Macomber  of  Taunton.  Massachu- 
setts, uses  a  twenty-foot  ladder  to  gather  cur- 
rants on  his  place.  Years  ago  a  seed  lodged 
in  the  crotch  of  an  elm  in  his  front  yard, 
and  now  a  currant  bush  there  has  been  bear- 
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Sailings  and  rates  on  application 
The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 
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LAKE  TAHOE 
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Ar.    Lake    Tahoe 6:00  p.m. 


San  Francisco-Sacramento  Railroad 
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San  Francisco  Depot 
Key  Route  Fern,* 


Oakland  Depot 
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Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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STORYETTES. 

Crave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Chris  and  John  had  been  away  from  home 
against  their  mother's  commands  and  she  was 
waiting  for  them  with  a  switch.  '"Chris,  vare 
you  been  ?"  "Mit  John.':  "John,  vare  you 
been?"  "Mit  Chris."  "Vare  you  both  been?" 
"Togedder." 


She  had  been  visiting  on  a  farm  for  a  week 
and  was  letting  the  world  know  it.  Her  com- 
panion, also,  apparently  had  seldom  been  off 
the  brick  streets.  "And  how  is  the  corn  this 
year?"  the  companion  asked.  "Doing  just 
fine,"  was  the  reply,  "but  the  alpaca  needs 
irritating,    Mr.    Brown   said." 


A  certain  lawyer  was  asked  by  an  acquaint- 
ance how  it  *vas  that  lawyers  contrived  to 
remain  on  such  friendly  terms  with  each 
other,  although  they  were  famed  for  their 
cutting  remarks.  The  lawyer  looked  at  him 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  remarked : 
"Yes,  but  they're  like  scissors ;  they  only  cut 
what  comes  between." 


Bliggins  for  some  years  had  gone  the  pace 
that  kills,  only  it  didn't  kill  him,  but  merely 
reformed  him.  Then  he  joined  the  church 
and  rose  so  high  in  its  councils  that  he  was 
sent  to  one  of  the  big  cities  as  delegate  to 
a  convention.  "How  was  it?"  asked  a  friend 
\vhen  he  returned.  "The  convention  ?  Oh, 
all  right,"  answered  Bliggins.  "But  that 
town  !  Some  town !  If  I'd  only  been  a  dele- 
gate to  something  there  before  I  got  con- 
verted !" 


Rose,  the  garrulous  domestic,  can  give  you 
facts  of  history — international,  dramatic, 
scandalous — right  off  the  bat  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.  "How  do  you  manage  to 
remember  all  these  things,  Rose  ?"  inquired 
her  employer  the  other  day.  Then  Rose  came 
back  with  the  infallible  rule  for  memory  train- 
ing. "I  tell  ye,  ma'am,"  says  she.  "All  me 
life  never  a  lie  I've  told.  And  when  ye  don't 
have  to  be  taxin*  yer  memory  to  be  remem- 
herin'  what  ye  told  this  one  or  that  one,  or 
how  ye  explained  this  or  that,  ye  don't  over- 
work it  and  it  lasts  ye,  good  as  new.  forever." 


Little  Tommie,  a  precocious  six-year-old, 
had  been  disappointed  in  love.  He  had  a  date 
to  play  with  little  Mary  Ann  in  her  house 
across  the  way.  When  he  got  there  he  found 
she  had  forgotten  all  about  him  and  was  sliding 
down  hill  on  his  rival's  new  sled.  Tommie  re- 
turned home,  disgusted  with  all  girls  in  gen- 
eral and  one  in  particular.  He  didn't  cry  nor 
did  he  contemplate  suicide.  Instead  he  went 
straight  to  his  mamma  and  with  childish 
naivete  said:  "Mamma,  d'you  know  what  I'd 
do  if  I  was  Adam?  I'd  go  right  up  to  heaven 
and  I'd  say,  'Please.  Mr.  God,  if  it's  just  the 
same  to  vou  I'd  like  to  have  mv  rib  back." 


"Charity  begins  at  home,"  said  Dr.  Wilbur 
P.  Crafts  of  the  International  Reform  Bureau 
of  Washington,  "but  no  truth  is  so  disre- 
garded as  this  one.  Two  beggar  women  met 
on  the  street  the  other  day.  'Fine  coat  you've 
got  there.  Where  did  you  land  it  ?'  said  the 
first  one.  'Old  Mrs.  Gobsa  Golde  gave  it  to 
me,'  said  the  second  beggar  woman.  'Is  that 
so  ?  I've  begged  at  Mrs.  Gobsa  Golde's  a 
hundred  times,  and  she  never  gave  me  a  cent. 
How  did  you  work  her?'  'Well,  you  see,*  said 
the  first  beggar  woman,  stroking  her  new  coat 
complacently,  'I  didn't  tell  her  I  w7as  begging 
for  myself.  I  pretended  I  was  begging  for 
the    heathen.'  " 


They  were  big  game  hunters  and  they  were 
trotting  out  their  usual  stock  of  "reminis- 
cences." When  each  had  told  his  best  lie 
the  only  member  of  the  party  who  had  never 
been  to  Africa  was  asked  to  tell  a  story. 
"Well,  I'm  afraid  I've  nothing  very  exciting 
to  tell  you,"  he  piped  in  a  small,  still  voice. 
"I  once  had  a  small  affair  with  a  lion  es- 
caped from  a  menagerie.  He  bounded  on  me 
as  he  got  clear  of  his  inclosure — and,  well, 
of  course,  I  wasn't  armed."  "What  on  earth 
did  you  do?"  chorused  the  others.  "Well," 
retorted  the  little  man,  "I  just  seized  his 
lower  jaw  with  my  right  hand  and  his  upper 
jaw  with  my  left  and  held  his  mouth  open 
till   he    starved." 


The  late  E.  C.  Benedict,  the  noted  financier 
and  yachtsman,  said  one  day  at  Indian  Har- 
bor: "I  am  such  a  bad  after-dinner  speaker 
that  often  in  the  middle  of  a  speech  I  think 
dismally  of  Judge  Lyons  of  Tombstone.  Judge 
Lyons  of  Tombstone  arose  one  evening  to 
make  a  campaign  speech  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  audience.  He  spoke  so  badly  that  his 
audience  melted  away  by  degrees.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  one  old  miner  alone  was  left. 
The  old  miner  yawned  and  reached  down  for 
his  hat  at  last,  but  he  was  horrified  to  see 
Judge  Lyons  draw  a  six-shooter  from  his  hip 
pocket  and  lay  it  on  the  desk  before  him. 
The  old  miner  sat  up.  He  fingered  his  hat 
nervously.  At  length  he  interrupted  Judge 
Lyons'  turgid  flood  of  oratory  and  said:     'Be 


ye  g'wine  ter  shoot  ef  I  go?'  'Such,  friend, 
is  my  intention,'  said  Judge  Lyons  grimly.  'I 
am  bound  to  finish  my  oration,  even  if  I 
have  to  shoot  to  keep  an  audience.'  The  old 
miner  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  Then  he  rose  and 
started  for  the  door,  at  the  same  time  saying 
over  his  shoulder:  "Wall,  shoot  if  yer  a  mind 
ter.     I'd  as  lief  be  shot  as  talked  ter  death.'  " 


Jerry  Smith,  who  used  to  be  connected 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  until  the 
people  first  began  talking  Republican  again  a 
few  years  back,  tells  this  story  about  his 
brother:  "My  brother,"  he  said,  "went  down 
South  not  long  ago  and  arranged  to  stop  at 
a  hotel  in  a  small  town  for  three  days.  He 
fixed  it  up  with  the  waiter  who  served  him 
the  first  meal  to  serve  him  all  three  days. 
He  was  much  surprised  the  next  day  when 
his  waiter  stood  over  at  one  side  of  the 
dining-room  and  a  new  boy  appeared  to  take 
his  order.  He  called  the  boy  he  had  made 
his  first  arrangement  with  over  and  asked 
him  about  the  switch.  'I  thought  you  were 
going  to  wait  on  me  for  three  days,'  said  my 
brother.  'That's  all  right,  boss/  said  the  boy. 
'I  was.  But  I  done  shot  you  against  two-bits 
an'   I  lost.'  " 


Allen  J.  Krebs,  a  native  Mississippian,  who 
now  lives  in  Atlanta,  has  a  story  he  likes 
to  tell  about  an  old  negro  friend  who  came 
to  him  one  day  when  he  lived  in  Mississippi 
and  asked  for  a  loan  that  would  enable  him 
to  go  into  business.  "Ah  been  workin'  fur 
somebody  else  all  mah  life,"  he  said,  "an'  Ah 
wants  to  go  out  an'  be  mah  own  boss  des 
once."  "Well,  Uncle  Billy,"  replied  Mr. 
Krebs.  "I  think  that  is  a  laudable  ambition, 
and  I  am  going  to  help  you.  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  darkies  doing  something  for  your- 
selves. What  are  you  thinking  of  doing?" 
"Well,  sur,"  said  the  old  man,  brightening 
considerably,  "Ah  fin's  Ah  kin  buy  wood  cross 
de  ribber  at  a  dollar  er  cord.  All  Ah  has  to 
do  is  to  lighter  it  across  and  sell  it  right  here 
in  his  here  town."  As  wood  was  selling  for 
$5  a  cord  in  Natchez,  Mr.  Krebs  thought 
favorably  of  the  venture  and  let  Uncle  Billy 
have  $300  to  start  the  business.  A  month 
later  Mr.  Krebs  went  down  to  the  river  front, 
and  there  was  Uncle  Billy  just  arriving  with 
a  lot  of  splendid  looking  wood.  "How  are 
you  getting  along.  Uncle  Billy  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Krebs.  "Des  fine,  des  fine,  cap'n,"  he  replied. 
"What  are  you  getting  for  wood  like  that 
now?"  "Ah  gits  a  dollar  er  cord,"  answered 
the  old  man.  "Why,  you  idiot,"  said  Mr. 
Krebs,  "don't  you  know  you  can't  pay  a 
dollar  a  cord  for  wood,  bring  it  across  the 
river  and  sell  it  at  a  profit  for  a  dollar  a 
.cord?"  "Lawd,  Cap'n  Krebs,"  responded 
Uncle  Billy,  engaging  in  one  of  those  bewitch- 
ing smiles  that  characterize  the  race,  "Ah 
aint  lookin'  for  no  profit.  Ah'm  des  lookin' 
fur  business." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


To  the  Victor  Belongs  the  Toil. 
Who  is  it  hands  out  interviews, 
And  has  his  valet  shine  his  shoes, 
And  stocks  his  cellar  up  with  booze. 

And    dines   upon    Budweiser  ? 
Who  is  it  drives  a  Mercedes, 
And  never  thinks  of  saying  "Please" 
To  forty  servants  on  their  knees? 

Why  that's  the  German  Kaiser! 

Who   is  it  walks  along  the  street 
In  search  of  jobs,  so  he  may  eat. 
And  works  like  hell  to  make  ends  meet, 

And   never  smells  Budweiser? 
Who  is  it  has  one  suit  of  clothes. 
And  shoes  quite  airy  at  the  toes? 
Why,  buddie,  he's  just  one  of  those 

Who  licked  the  German  Kaiser! 
cbert  D.  Little  in   the  Stars  and  Stripes. 


Modern  Dispensabtes. 
The    late    lamented    Gilbert   once   composed   a    little 

list 
Of  the  various  social  nuisances  who  "never  would 

be    missed," 
But  latter-day  developments  provide  an  ample  grist 
To  the  mills  of  those  desirous  his  inquiry  to  assist. 
To  begin  with,   there's  that  deadly   bore   the   Edu- 
cationist 
Who    seeks    to    merge    the    teacher    in    the    termi- 

nologist ; 
Then,    to    turn    from    fact    to    fiction,    there's    the 

luscious  amorist 
Who  delights  to  tell  of  kisses  which  by  him  were 

never    kissed; 
But  third  and  worst  is  he  who  with  a  muck-rake  in 

his  fist 
Usurps  the  pompous  title  of  psvchoanalvst. 

— Punch. 


Dangerous  Business. 
A    bard    received    a    can    of    cake;    a    gift,    'twas. 

-  from  a   friend. 
It    made    the    poet's    stomaoh    ache,    and    well-nigh 

caused    his   end. 
It    gave    him    nightmare    awfully,    and    helped    his 

sleep  to    cheat. 
It  also   set  him   crazy  with   chronic  yearns  to  eat. 
Oh.    when    you    do   a   kindly    deed    try    to    be    wise 

and    show    it. 
Give  food   to  common  mortals,  and   only  praise  to 
a    poet. 
—  Tennyson  J.   Daft  in   Kansas   City   Star. 

*•» 

"Miss  Daubiton  seems  to  be  very  reliable." 
"Yes,  she  never  deserts  her  colors." — Boston 
Transcript. 


for 

owners  of 
Tractors 

Automobiles 
Trucks,  etc. 


A  Money   Saving  Way 

to  buy  your  Gasoline,  Oil  and  Grease 

Use  this  book  for  buying  your 
gasoline,  oil  and  grease  for  your 
automobile,  truck  or  tractor,  etc., 
and  effect  a  double  saving — 
an  actual  initial  saving  of  4  per 
cent,  and  the  appreciable  sav- 
ings gained  by  using  clean,  pure, 
high-quality  products  in  your 
engine. 

Associated  Scrip  Books 

Save  you  4  per  cent. 

For  motorists  especially  they  are  also  a 
real  convenience.  Thousands  of  motor- 
ists keep  an  Associated  Scrip  Book  in 
their  pockets  or  cars,  because  they  save 
money  and  time.  After  the  attendant 
has  filled  your  tank  or  crank  case  let 
him  tear  out  the  coupons  for  payment 
No  delay — no  waiting  for  change.  This 
quick,  easy,  money-saving  way  of  buy- 
ing gasoline  or  oil  helps  the  man  behind 
you  get  quick  service. 


Associated  Scrip  Books  are  redeemable 
at  any  garage  or  dealer  which  shows 
an  Associated  Sign,  or  any  of  our  Ser- 
vice Stations.  Get  your  Associated 
Scrip  Book  today. 

ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EL   ENCANTO 

Hotel  and  Cottages 

Mission  Ridge,  Santa  Barbara 

Vegetables,  mili.  cream  and  eggs  from  our 
own  farm. 


MIDDLE    RIDGE 

On  tie  Slope  of  Mt.  Tamalpais 

\    vacation    camp    and    coaching    school    for 
girls  in  intermediate  and  high   school  subjects. 
Outdoor    sports,    music,    dancing,    arts    and 
crafts.      Week-end    excursions. 
Directors: 
MISS   SARAH  M.  FISHER 
Box  661  MlU  VaUey 

MISS   HARRIETT    BOWLES 

3378  Washington  St  San  Francisco 

TeL  Fillmore  1029 


FOR    LEASE 

Just  finished  plaster  house;  8  rooms; 
marine  view;  cultivated  garden.  Rent. 
5225  per  month.  Call  at  807  Fran- 
cisco Street,  between  Hyde  and  Leaven- 
worth. 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing tie  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
tie  following  department: 

Mr.  Willard  Strickler  of  Long  Beach  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  his  daughter,  Miss 
Katharine  Strickler,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wilcox  of 
Los  Angeles.  Miss  Strickler  formerly  resided  in 
San  Francisco  with  her  cousin.  Mrs.  Wallace 
Bertholf.     No  date  has  been  set   for  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Waller  of  London  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Evelyn  Waller,  and  Mr.  Courtney  Burr.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Waller  and  their  daughter  formerly  made 
their  home  in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ogilvy  of  Santa  Barbara 
were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  Friday 
evening  in  Burlingame  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight.  Some  of  those  asked  to  meet  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ogilvy  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Hussey,  Mr.  Gordon  Armsby,  and  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Armsby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Marye  in 
Burlingame.  their  guests  having  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  An- 
drew Welch.  Colonel  Thornwell  Mullally,  Captain 
Parker  Jarvis,  and  Captain  Christy. 

Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood  entertained  at  luncheon 
Friday  in  Menlo  Park  for  Miss  Edith  Grant 
Others  at  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Dearborn  Clark, 
Mrs.  Howard  Park,  Mrs.  Herman  Phleger,  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Mcintosh.  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Inez 
Macondray,  Miss  Mary'  Donohoe,  Miss  Dolly 
Kuhn,  Miss  Alice  Requa,  Miss  Mary  Julia 
Crocker,  and  Miss  Katharine  Kuhn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ogilvy. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Bowers  of  Washington  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner-dance  given  Saturday 
in  San  Mateo  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  de  St  Cyr. 
Some  of  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Marye.    Mr.    and    Mrs     R.    P.    Schwerin,    Mr.    and 


THE  POTTER  SCHOOL 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

An  accredited  day  school  for  boys  of 
primary,  grammar  or  high  school  ages. 

Small  Classes— Supervised  Athletics 
Summer   Session   July   and   August 


MISS  HAMLIN  ANNOUNCES 
that  her  Pacific  Avenue  buildings  will  be 
open  as  a  summer  residence  for  boarders 
from  June  5  to  August  5. 

They  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Kate 
Harris,  formerly  housekeeper  at  the  Fair- 
mont Palace  and  Del  Monte  hotels.  Rates 
will  be  for  the  day,  week,  or  month,  with 
moderate  charges. 

A  six  weeks'  Summer  School  for  chil- 
dren will  be  in  charge  of  competent 
teachers.  Also  there  will  be  responsible 
persons  to  care  for  children,  and  a  play- 
ground with  swings  and  a  tennis  court  are 
provided. 

Miss  Hamlin's  School  is  the  only  board- 
ing s.hool  in  the  city.  The  Fall  semester 
opei  i  August   15th. 

F'  r  information  please  write  to 
MISS  HAMLIN 
-    .    Pacific  Avenue  San  Francisco 


Mrs.  Corbett  Moody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Par- 
rott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvab  Kaime.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baldwin  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hays  Smith, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Welch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Carpenter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
McCreery.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Rothschild,  Mrs. 
Jane  Hayne,  Mrs.  Herbert  Payne,  Mrs.  Fullam 
Sands,  Miss  Helen  Garritt.  Miss  Anne  Peters, 
Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Miss  Josephine  Grant.  Mr. 
Tallant  Tubbs,  Mr.  Homer  Curran,  Mr.  Knox 
Maddox,  Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  Mr.  Hiram  Johnson, 
Jr..  Mr.  John  Parrott,  Mr.  Wendell  Kuhn,  Mr. 
Richard  Schwerin,  Mr.  Kenneth  Moore,  Admiral 
Halstead,  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  Mr.  Gordon  Armsby, 
Mr.  William  S.  Tevis,  Jr.,  Mr.  James  Jackman, 
Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  and  Major  Archibald  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Charles  McConnick  gave  a  luncheon  and 
tennis  party   Friday   in    Athcrton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Saturday  in  Burlingame,  their  guests  includ- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling.  Mrs.  Willard 
Drown,  Miss  Jennie-  Hooker,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Peterson. 

Mrs.  Ashton  Potter  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  T^wn  and  Country  Club  for 
Mrs.   Joseph  Grant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  gave  a  luncheon 
Saturday  at  the  Burlingame  Club  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Ogilvy  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday  at 
the  Woman's  Athletic  Club. 

Mr.  *and  Mrs.  George  Marye  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  in  Burlingame,  their  guests  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss 
Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lansing  Tevis,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    R.   H.    Smith. 

Miss  Laura  McKinslry  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
for  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  having  among  her  guests 
Mrs.  William  Babcock.  Mrs.  Charles  Felton,  Mrs. 
Joseph  S.  Tobin,  and  Mrs.  William  Bourn. 

Miss  Josephine  Drown  gave  a  tea  Friday,  her 
guests  including  Miss  Sophia  Brownell,  Miss 
Eleanor  Morgan,  Miss  Carrol  Klink,  Miss  Ruth 
Whitley,  Miss  Katherine  Burke,  Miss  Mary  Ber- 
nice  Moore,  Miss  Francesca  Deering,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Deahl,  Miss  Adelaide  Sutro,  Miss  Agnes 
Weston,  Miss  Edith  von  Rhein,  Miss  Brenda  Mer- 
cereau,  Miss  Clara  Ballentine,  Miss  Gladys  Water- 
house,  Miss  Frances  Baruch,  Miss  Helen  Virges. 
and  Miss  Aileen  McWilliams. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Merriman  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
night  at  the  Presidio  for  Miss  Patricia  Merriman. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Landers  Whitney  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  night. 

Mr.  Willis  Davis,  Mr.  Carl  Phleger,  Mr.  Carl 
Martin,  and  Mr.  John  Stotz  gave  a  supper-dance 
Friday  night,  among  their  guests  having  been  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Ebrigbt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Hunt,  Miss  Mary  Gorgas.  Miss  Katherine  Wheeler, 
Miss  Pauline  Wheeler,  Miss  Sara  Wright,  and  Miss 
Ola  Willett. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Pickering  gave  a  tea  Friday 
afternoon  for  Countess  Lewenhaupt. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling  gave  a  tea  last  Thursday 
at  the  Fairmont  for  Countess  Lewenhaupt.  Mrs. 
Clinton  La  Montague.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine,  and  Miss 
Edith  Slack  assisted  in  receiving  the  guests. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Sidney  Smith,  Mrs. 
Eugene  Lent,  Mrs.  Erie  Brownell,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Grant,  Mrs.  James  Pringle,  Mrs.  Henry  Crocker. 
Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Eugene  Braden,  Mrs.  Knight 
Smith,  Mrs.  Charles  Slack,  Mrs.  Herbert  Goold, 
Mrs.  Clifford  Durant.  Mrs.  Richard  Hanna.  Miss 
Louise  Braden,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Bessie 
Zane.  and  Miss  Helen  Woolworth. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Erie  Brownell  gave  a  dinner  last 
Monday  evening,  among  their  guests  having  been 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Keyes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Deering,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hewitt  Davenport,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred   Sutro. 

'  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
afternoon. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Rowan  entertained  at  luncheon  at 
the  Town   and   Country'   Club  Friday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham  were  dinner  hosts 
Thursday  night.  Among  their  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  O.  McCormick.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Polhemus,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Ryone,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    William  Houghteling. 

Miss  Elsa  Roeder  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Fairmont,  her  guests  including  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Smith,  Miss  Jane  Howard.  Miss  Laura 
Miller,  Miss  Vera  Lewis,  Miss  Elizabeth  Allardt, 
Miss  Vera  Bernhard,  and  Miss  Flora  Edwards. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Chickering  entertained  at 
dinner  at  the  Clareraont  Country  Club  last  Satur- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Armsby  entertained 
more  than  a  score  of  guests  at  dinner  Tuesday 
evening,  the  party  later  having  attended  the  benefit 
concert  at   St.    Anselm's    Church  in    San   Anselmo. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Maltby  gave  a  bridge-tea  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  gave  a 
dinner  last  Wednesday  at  their  country  place  in 
Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Cornwall  gave  a  dinner 
and  theatre  party  last  Wednesday  night, 

Mrs.  Harry'  Bates  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day in   Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  gave  a  dinner  Monday 
night  for  Mrs.  Frank  Preston  of  Medford, 
Oregon. 

•4+m- 

Mr.   and  Mrs.  Bruce   Porter  are  being  con- 
congratulated  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 
— -«♦»■ 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Howitt  are  being  con- 
gratulated on  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Death  of  Childhood  Beliefs. 
There    the    puddled    lonely    lane. 

Lost    among    the    red    swamp    sallows. 
Gleams   through   drifts  of  summer   rain 

Down   to    ford    the    sandy    shallows. 
Where  the  dewberry'  brambles  crane. 

And  the  stream   in  cloven  clay 

Round  the  bridging  sheep-gate  stutters, 

Wind-spun  leaves  burn   silver-gray, 

Far    and   wide   the  blue   moth    flutters 

Over    swathes    of    warm    new    hay. 

Scrambling  boy    with    mad    to-do 

Paddle   in    the    sedges'    hem, 
Ever  finding  joy   anew; 

Clocks   toll    time    out — not    for    them, 
With    what    years    to    frolic    through! 

How    shall    I    return    and    how 

Look  once  more  on   those  old  places? 

For   Time's   cloud    is   on    me    now 
That  each   day,   each   hour  effaces 

Visions   once  on   every"    bough. 

Stones  could   talk  together  then, 

Jewels  lay  for  hoes  to  find. 
Each  oak  hid   King  Charles  agen. 

Ay.  nations  in   his  powdered    rind; 
Sorcery  lived   with  homeless  men. 

Spider   Dick,   with  cat's  green  eyes 

That  could   pierce   stone  walls,  has   flitted — 

By  some  hedge  he  shakes  and  cries. 
A   lost   man,   half-starved,    half-witted, 

Whom    the  very   stoats   despise. 

Trees   on    hill-tops    then    were    Palms, 

Closing   pilgrims'    arbors    in; 
David    walked    there    singing    Psalms ; 

Out    of    the    clouds    white    seraphin 
Leaned   to    watch    us    fill    our   bin. 

Where's  the  woodman  now  to  tell 
Will   o'    the    Wisp's  odd    fiery    anger? 

Where's  the  ghost  to  toll  the  bell 
Startling    midnight   with    its    clangor 

Till  the  wind  seemed  but  a  knell? 

Drummers    jumping    from    the   tombs 

Banged  and  thumped  all  through   the  town. 

Past    shut   shops   and    silent    rooms 

While   the    flaming    spires    fell    down; — 

Now    but   dreary    thunder    booms. 

Smuggler   trapped    in    headlong  spate. 

Smuggler's   mare   with    choking  whinney. 

Well  I  knew  your  fame,  your  fate; 
By  the  ford   and  shaking  spinney 

Where  you    perished    I    would    wait, 

Half    in    glory,    half    in    fear. 

While  the  fierce  flood,  trough  and  crest, 
Whirled    away   the    shepherd's   gear, 

And    sunset  wildfire  coursed  the   west. 
Crying  Armageddon    near. 

— Edmund  Blundcn  in  the  AthenGutn, 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 

Manager 


The  "Wisdom. 
A  blare  of  brass  and   a  throb  of  drums — 
And    Solomon  comes!      Solomon   comes! 
A  thousand    guards   and    a  glint   of  steel, 
Ivory    wrought    in    his   chariot-wheel. 
A   silken   standard  which  hides  the  sun, 
A  mantle  of  Tyrian   purple,   spun 
By  the  cunningest  hands  in  the  wise  old  East, 
So  Solomon  goes  to  bis  mighty   feast. 

The  breath  of  lutes  and  the  twanged  strings  sigh — 

And    the    Queen    goes    by!      The    Queen    goes    by! 

The  Lady  of  Sheba  in  cloth  of  gold 

With  her  hennaed  nails  and  her  dark  eyes  bold. 

A  peacock  perches  behind   her  chair; 

The  sun  lights  diamonds  in  her  hair; 

The    music    glows   like    the   heart    of    wine. 

For    Sbeba  goes  with   the  King  to   dice. 

Rattling    hoofs    through    the    city's    heat. 
The  shepherd  passes  along  the  street! 
And   his  nut-brown    maid   is   at   his  side, 
He  has  his  pipes  and   the  skies  are  wide; 
His    chest    is   bare   to    the   breeze's    kiss ; 
The  thought  of  eating  is  honest  bliss; 
He  knows  content  and   his  spirit  sings — 
So    a   fg,    I   say,    for   all   your   Kings! 

— Dale   Collins  in   Sydney   Bulletin. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rulison  Knox  are  being  con- 
gratulated  on  the    birth    of   a   son. 


"She  declined  to  marry  him  after  all."  "I 
suppose  he's  heart-broken."  "I  don't  think 
so.  He  says  things  worked  out  all  right.  He 
asked  for  a  raise  in  pay,  thinking  he  was 
about  to  get  married,  and  received  it,  and  so 
he's  that  much  ahead  of  the  game." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


Dr.  Susan  Harris  Hamilton 

OSTEOPATH 
SPECIALIZING  IN  NERVOUS  DISEASES 

ST.    PAUL   BLDG.  291    GEARY    ST. 

Hours — 9  a.  m.  to  1 :30  p.  m. 
Office    Tel.    Douglas    2343.      Res.    Tel.    Pros- 
pect  15. 


YOUR  BOY 

and 

HIS  VACATION 

Where  will  he  spend  it  ?  On  the  streets 
in  doubtful  company  ? 

Why  not  send  him  where  he  can  enjoy 
a  real  vacation  of  swimming,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, mountain- climbing,  etc.,  with  a  group 
of  real  boys  ? 

A  small  group  of  selected  boys  from 
some  of  the  best  Peninsula  and  Bay  cities' 
families  will  leave  San  Francisco  on  Fri- 
day, June  10th,  for  a  camping  trip  in  the 
Sierras. 

The  camp  will  be  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  two  young  college  men, 
teachers  in  a  well-known  boys'  private 
school. 

Individual  tutoring  will  be  a  part  of- 
each  day's  programme. 

Rates  are  reasonable  and  reservations 
for  three  more  boys  may  yet  be  made. 

Full  information   by  addressing 
BOX    B,    ARGONAUT. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.      Address    MANAGER 

San  Ysidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booths  for  Ladies 


LADY  would  act  in  any  helpful  ca- 
pacity to  FAMILY  or  LADY 
TRAVELING  EAST  or  to  England 
for  expenses.  Care  of  children  or 
invalid,  etc.  Address  Box  "L,"  Ar- 
gonaut. 


Schubert  Club. 
The  Sacramento  Schubert  Club  of  seventy 
mixed  voices  will  provide  the  music  in  the 
Greek  Theatre  next  Sunday,  June  5th,  and 
confidently  expects  to  deepen  the  favorable 
impression  made  two  years  ago.  The  club  has 
not  grown  in  numbers,  but  has  developed  a 
richer  tone  quality  and  better  obedience  to 
the  director's  baton,  making  possible  more 
delicacy  and  finer  dramatic  effects.  The  pro- 
gramme to  be  rendered  is  a  particularly 
melodious  one  and  should  make  a  wide  appeal. 
Russell  Keeney  will  contribute  a  group  of  vio- 
lin solos,  Mrs.  Elliott  McSwain  will  be  the 
accompanist,  and  Percy  A.  R.  Daw  will  direct. 


Photographing  of  operations  by  the  motion- 
picture  camera  has  recently  been  perfected, 
making  it  possible  for  doctors  and  medical 
students  throughout  the  world  to  study  the 
technic  of  distinguished  surgeons  here  in  the 
hospitals  of  the  United  Hospital  Fund  group. 
Previous  demonstrations  of  surgical  opera- 
tions on  the  screen  were  not  technically  in- 
structive, as  they  showed  only  what  might  be 
seen  from  a  seat  in  the  amphitheatre :  the 
surgeon's  face,  his  assistants'  backs,  and  only 
now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  the  operative  field. 
Through  long  experimentation  on  lens,  light- 
ing, speed,  and  other  details,  pictures  are  now 
secured  which  show  only  the  surgeons'  hands, 
providing  a  close,  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
operation  itself  and  all  its  technical  detail. 
Medical  professors  regard  such  pictures  as  of 
the  greatest  value  to  their  students.  The 
process  of  slowing  up  motion  pictures  which 
is  being  used  in  the  United  Hospitals  has  be- 
come well  known  to-theatre-goers  even-where 
who  have  seen  Babe  Ruth's  batting,  Annette 
Kellermann's  diving,  or  a  champion's  tennis 
playing  analyzed  in  slow  motion  pictures. 


MAGNIFICENT  RESIDENCE 

FOR  SALE 
PACIFIC  AVENUE,  S.  E.  comer  Ugnna 

Superb  marine  view:  most  elaborate  in 
construction,  finish  and  detail.  Inspection 
invited.  No  reasonable  offer  will  be  refused. 
Will  also  consider  exchange. 

For  further  information  apply 

SALOMON  &  CO..  Phelan  Bulletins 
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ARE  YOU 


PHONE 


OU       f\ 

Moving .' "  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  -  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 

STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  their  chil- 
dren have  moved  to  Burlingame  for  the  summer, 
where  they  have  taken  the  residence  of  the  late 
Mrs.    William   Irwin. 

Mrs.  David  Brown  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Denver,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  San  Francisco 
with   Mrs.    Ashton    Potter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Phleger  and  Mr.  Richard 
McLaren  spent  the  week-end  in  Menlo  Park  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood. 

Mr.  Osgood  Hooker  will  leave  within  a  few 
days  for  Cambridge  to  attend  the  graduation  exer- 
cises of  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Jr.  They  will  sail 
in  June  for  Europe  to  join  Mrs.  Hooker  and  Miss 
Aileen    Mcintosh. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman  have  returned 
to  Burlingame  from  Santa  Barbara,  where  they 
have  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Courtney. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Overton,  who  has  been  abroad  for 
several  months,  is  now  in  London,  where  Miss 
Daisy    Belle  Overton   is   attending  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Osborne  will  arrive  the  15th 
of  June  from  Europe  and  will  spend  a  few  days 
here  before  going  to  their  ranch  in  Gilroy  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  and  Miss  Lawton 
Filer  left  Monday  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they 
will  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ogilvy  of  Santa  Barbara 
are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.  Lucien  Brunswig  has  returned  to  Los  An- 
geles from  a  brief  visit  to  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brunswig  and  Miss  Marguerite  Brunswig 
have  taken  a  house  in  Santa  Barbara  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  and  her  children  sailed 
Wednesday  for  Honolulu.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Glazer  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland  and  Mrs. 
Laurance  Scott  returned  last  week  from  a  fishing 
trip  in  the  north. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Perry,  who  left  for  Eu- 
rope several  weeks  ago,  are  at  present  in  Naples. 


During  their  absence  abroad  their  town  apartment 
is  being  occupied  by  Mrs.  George  Baxter  of  Berke- 
ley. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Moflitt  will  spend  ihe 
summer  months  at  Tahoc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  Williams  have  gone  to 
Atherton  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Goodfellow  of  Fresno 
have  been  spending  several  days  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Houghteling  have  re- 
turned   from    a   trip    to    Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Field  have  gone  to  Wood- 
side  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Charles  Felton  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Ray- 
mond arrived  last  week  from  Redlands  and  are 
staying   at   the   Hillcrest. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Whitney  and  the  Misses  Elizabeth 
and  Beryl  Anne  Whitney  will  spend  the  summer 
in  Monte  Rio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Casey  have  gone  to  Wood- 
side   for  the  summer. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Robert  Morris  and  Miss  Betty 
Morris  will  leave  the  close  of  the  month  for 
Annapolis,  where  they  will  make  their  home. 

Miss  Louise  Mahoney  has  taken  Mrs.  Macon- 
dray  Moore's  apartment  on  Broadway  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Frank  Preston  of  Med  ford,  Oregon,  is 
visiting  in  town  with  Mrs.  Willard   Drown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hewitt  Davenport,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Kroll,  and  Miss  Ethel  Jack  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  spent  the  week-end  in  Merced  with  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Loren    Van    Home. 

Mr.  Eugene  Lent  and  the  Misses  Ruth  and 
Frances  Lent  are  sojourning  in  Nice,  where  they 
will  be  for  the  next  two  months. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Maddox  is  spending  several  days 
in  town  from  Los  Gatos.  She  expects  to  move 
shortly  into   her  new  home  on   Jackson   Street. 

Mrs.  John  Rosseter  has  gone  en  a  ten  days' 
trip  to  Del  Monte  and  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Suzanne  de  l'Enclos,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing the  year  with  Mrs.  John  McNear,  will  leave 
the  15th  of  the  month  for  her  home  in  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Walton  Tully  have  been 
spending  several  days  in  San  Francisco.  They 
were  at  Senator  Phelan's  Saratoga  home  for  the 
week-end. 

Miss  Ethel  Cooper  spent  the  week-end  in  Berke- 
ley with  Mr.  and  Mrs.   George  Marye. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Rowan  will  leave  this 
month  for  Mill  Valley  to  spend  the  summer. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Potter  will  join  Mrs.  Ashton 
Potter  in  July.  She  has  been  attending  an  East- 
ern   school. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Brodie  has  taken  a  house  in- 
Santa  Barbara  for  the  summer  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Leib  spent  the  week-end 
in  Burlingame  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tenney  arrived  the  first 
of  the  week  from  Honolulu.  They  are  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Miss  Sara  Cunningham  has  returned  to  Ross 
from  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Desider  Vecsei,  who  have  been 
in  New  York  for  several  months,  will  leave  for 
Europe  the  close  of  June. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Malcolm  King  of  the 
British  navy  and  Mrs.  King  are  spending  several 
weeks  in  San  Francisco.  They  have  apartments 
at  the   Fairmont. 

Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams  spent  the  week-end 
at   Tahoe. 

Miss  Margaret  Buckbee  will  return  within  a 
few  days  from  a  sojourn  at  the  Currey  ranch  at 
Dixon. 

Mrs.  Willard  Drown  and  Miss  Jennie  Hooker 
spent  the  week-end  in  Burlingame  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Rudolph    Spreckels. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Park  of  Santa  Barbara  arrived 
here  last  week  from  Manila.      She  is  visiting  her 


ORIGINAL  RAYMOND  GRANITE- 

A  California  product  has  come  to  be  the  accepted  and  approved  material  for  Memorial 
structures  in  the  West.  Durable— "as  everlasting  as  the  eternal  hills"— dignified,  beautiful, 
mellowing  with  time,  capable  of  being  carved  and  wrought  into  the  richest  forms,  it  is  the 
material  for  Memorials,  or  any  structure  that  must  express  a  great  moral  principle. 

The  picture  above  depicts  a  modem  granite  Memorial-Columbarium  in  the  style 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  furnishing,  besides  security  and  permanence,  a 
resting  place  for  "only   the  ashes." 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Memorials  in  Granite. 
3  Potrero  Ave.,  San  Francisco  1350   Palmetto   St.,  Los  Angeles 


brother    and    sister-in-law,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Howard 
Park,  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Ehrman  and  their  children 
will  leave  the  middle  of  June  for  a  trip  to  Yel 
lowstone    Park. 

Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels  relumed  Wednesday 
from  New  York,  where  she  has  been  attending 
school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  have  returned  from 
a  two  months'  visit  to  New  York  and  are  at  their 
apartment  at  the  St.   Francis  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox  have  arrived 
in  London   for  the  season. 

Among  the  recent  guests  at  Hotel  Oakland  were 
Mr.  R.  T.  Fisher,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Fletcher    Ford,    Los   Angeles. 

Registered  at  Hotel  Whitcomb  are  Mr.  Avis  L. 
Anderson,  Galesburg,  Illinois;  Mrs.  H.  O.  Joyce, 
Mr.  R.  L.  Blacy,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
H.  Barton,  San  Diego;  Mr.  D.  C.  Mgie,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  A.  B.  Berger,  New  York;  Mr.  C.  T. 
Brookledge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Duryle,  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Preston,  Rochester, 
New  York;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Hageroth,  Del  Monte; 
Mr.  L.  D.  Johnson,  Marysville;  Mr.  John  Dun- 
can,  Mr.  William  Cameron,  Scotland;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Rosenberg,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Hickenbutham,  Sacramento;  Mr.  C. 
L.    McCarthy,   Fresno. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in- 
clude Mr.  George  M.  Rommell,  Mr.  Harry  M. 
Lamon,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Keene,  New  York;  Mr.  L.  T.  Russell,  Portland; 
Mr.  M.  L.  Spiesberger,  Mr.  George  H.  Bliss,  Mr. 
Ed  Kolbert,  New  York  City;  Mr.  C.  A.  Kimball, 
Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Queal,  Min- 
neapolis; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Ledoux,  New  York; 
Mr.  D,  P.  Mason,  Fresno;  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Charles  L.  Phillips,  Seattle;  Mr.  Joseph  Denker. 
New  York;  Mr.  George  B.  Kurtzon,  Chicago;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Trefethen,  Seattle;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Williams,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  T.  F.  Ryan, 
Seattle;    Mr.    C.    B.   Newman,   New   York. 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  FAIL  TO  SAVE. 


Married  men  save  more  than  single  men 
(says  Richard  Spillane  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger). 

More  bank  accounts  are  opened  in  June, 
the  month  of  marriage,  than  any  other  time 
in  the  year.  The  American  people — particu- 
larly the  working  people — are  doing  well  in 
the  way  of  thrift.  Never  were  the  savings 
of  the  people  greater  than  in  1920. 

The  foregoing  are  facts  which  were  brought 
out  at  the  national  conference  of  savings 
bank  men  in  Philadelphia. 

Some  of  the  figures  are  astounding.  For 
example:  The  deposits  in  the  619  mutual 
savings  institutions  aggregate  $5,535,389,907. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  grasp  the  im- 
mensity -of  amounts  when  billions  are  in 
question.  Suppose  you  use  some  illustrations. 
That  five  and  a  half  billions  almost  totals  all 
the  currency  in  circulation  in  America.  It  is 
equal  to  more  than  half  of  the  bar  and 
minted  gold  in  the  world.  It  is  nearly  double 
the  stock  of  money  gold  in  America.  It 
means  about  $51.70  per  capita — $51.70  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  107,- 
668,000  in  the  United  States. 

New  York  may  be  a  spendthrift  city,  yet  its 
savings  banks  have  $1,832,666,688  on  deposit. 
In  the  emigrant  industrial  it  has  the  greatest 
savings  institution  in  the  world.  If  the  rest 
of  America  did  so  well  as  New  York  City  the 
savings  accounts  of  the  United  States  would 
approximate  $30,000,000,000. 

The  figures  show  that  1920  was  the  banner 
year  for  savings  banks.  The  increase  over 
1919  totaled  $471,760,885.  Now,  where  did 
this  come  from  ?  Was  the  American  work- 
man "blowing  in"  his  money  as  generally 
supposed  ?  Was  he  squandering  his  high 
wages  on  silk  shirts  and  expensive  shoes  and 
was  his  wife  decking  herself  out  in  furs  and 
gew-gaws  ?  Maybe  some  were,  but  assuredly 
the  vast  majority  were  not. 

Many,  very  many,  of  the  wage-earners,  were 
prudent.  Examination  shows  that  mechanics 
bulk  large  among  the  depositors ;  that  the 
foreign-born  have  a  larger  proportion  of  new 
accounts  than  the  native-born,  and  that  it  is 
getting  to  be  more  and  more  of  a  custom  of 
parents  to  open  an  account  for  a  babe  at  its 
birth  and  deposit  a  stipulated  sum  for  the 
youngster  each  week  or  each  month.  In  the 
case  cf  young  married  couples  the  majority 
of  the  accounts  were  in  the  name  of  the 
bride.     This  is  fitting  and  chivalrous. 

It  may  seem  queer,  but  policemen,  firemen, 
and  newspaper  men  are  at  the  tail  of  the 
processions  of  savers  in  these  banks.  The 
explanation  as  to  policemen  and  firemen  is 
that  they  have  their  pension  and  disability 
funds.  There  is  no  explanation  as  to  news- 
paper men.     They  seem  to  be  hopeless. 
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"Are  you  ffoins  to  the  Boost- 
ers' Ball  on  June  18th?  " 

"I'm  not  sure.  Harry  doesn't 
care  much  for  dancing  and  yet 
I'd  like  to  go.  You'll  be  there, 
won't  you  ?" 

"Oh,  of  course.  And  before 
the  ball,  we're  dining  here  at 
the  Whitcomb.  There's  a 
Boosters'  Ball  Dinner,  you 
know.  Why  don't  you  come  to 
that  even  if  you  can't  per- 
suade Harry  to  dance  ?  " 

"That's  just  what  we'll  do, 
Alice  !  He  enjoys  the  dinners 
here  so  much  and  this  special 
one  will  be  delicious,  I  know. 
A  Boosters'  Ball  Dinner!  I 
can  hardly  wait.  And  maybe 
Harry  will  be  so  pleased  with 
the  dinner." 

A  Special  Boosters'  Ball  Din- 
ner   before     the     Auditorium 
dance  on  June  18th.     Dinner 
served  from  5:30  to  9.  £ 
$1.50  the  plate' 
No  cover  charge. 


AT  CIVIC    CENTER. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

J.  H.  vein  Home,  IVIgr. 


and  should  take  their  places  as  genuine  contri- 
butions to  literature.  He  was  proud  of  the 
quality  of  the  books  which  his  firm  produced, 
and  loved  to  show  with  pride  some  volume  of 
permanent  value,  fittingly  dressed — with  paper, 
printing,  and  illustrations  worthy  of  its  con- 
tents. 

In  1867,  two  years  after  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  College,  and  following  a  sojourn  in 
Europe,  Mr.  Mifflin  associated  himself  with 
the  firm  of  Hurd  &  Houghton,  and  soon  be- 
came a  guiding  influence  in  the  fortunes  of 
that  house,  becoming  a  partner  in  1372,  and 
so  continuing  throughout  the  various  changes 
which  the  firm  underwent;  the  imprint  being 
successively  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  and 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
«•—■ 

A  farmer  in  Saskatchewan  has  found  clay 
deposits  on  his  land  from  which  he  has  been 
manufacturing  firelighters  on  a  small  scale. 
The  lighter  is  in  the  form  of  a  brick.  If 
soaked  in  kerosene  a  few  minutes  and  ignited 
the  brick  will  burn  for  a  half-hour  with  a 
steady  flame  and  when  exhausted  can  be  re- 
plenished with  kerosene  and  used  indefinitely. 


Cooks  are  to  be  had  without  advertising  in 
Port  au  Prince,  Haiti.  Most  of  them  earn 
$1.50  a  week,  with  an  additional  6  cents  a 
day  for  food  for  themselves  and  family. 


Eighteen  gigantic  fossilized  turtles  of  an 
unknown  species  have  been  unearthed  near 
Valencia,  Spain. 


The  Late  George  H.  Mifflin  of  Boston. 

In  the  death  of  George  Harrison  Mifflin  the 
publishing  world  loses  one  of  its  most  able 
and  honored  representatives,  who  for  over 
fifty  years  had  been  associated  with  the  fore- 
most interests  in  the  field  of  books,  and  Eos- 
ton  has  lost  a  successful  exemplar  of  its 
highest  publishing  traditions.  Mr.  Mifflin's 
natural  ability  and  long  experience  made  him 
a  vital  force  in  his  busines,  and  his  keen 
judgment  and  solid  business  principles  were 
prized  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
He  looked  for  sterling  qualities  in  the  men 
that  he  chose  to  have  about  him  ;  and  in  the 
publication  field  he  sought  for  books  which 
should    redound    to    the    credit    of    his    house 


DR.  PERCY  SEWELL 
DENTIST 

BUTLER   BLDG.,    ROOM   415 
Phone  Douglas  2338  Geary  &  Stockton  Sts. 


FOR      LEASE 

Furnished  house  for  2  years,  contain- 
ing 12  rooms,  2  baths,  3  toilets;  2 
blocks  from  Hotel  Fairmont.  No  chil- 
dren.     Address    Phone    Kearny   2355. 


NOTICE 

The    office    of    LOUIS    T.    SAMUELS    has 
inaugurated  a  department   for  the 

COLLECTION  OF  RENTS. 

The  handling  of  properties  will  he  under  the 
management  of  Miss  R.  McVeigh,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  head  of  a  similar  depart- 
ment with  Ferguson-Breuner  Co.  THIS  FIRM 
DOES  NOT  ACCEPT  ANY  COMMISSION 
FROM  ANY  ONE  DOING  REPAIR  W- 
ON   CLIENT'S  PROPERTY. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Nell — Is  it  really  true  that  you're  going  to 
divorce  Bob?  Bella — Yes,  I'm  tired  of  being 
alone. — Grand  Rapids  News. 

The  most  dangerous  thing  about  a  widow 
is  her  predilection  for  marrying  an  innocent 
bystander. — Kansas  City  Siar. 

"Is  she  very  pretty?"  "Pretty?  Say,  when 
she  gets  on  a  street-car  the  advertising  is  a 
total  loss." — Boston  Transcript. 

"Why  couldn't  you  secure  a  cook  from  the 
employment  agent  ?"  "I  didn't  like  his 
samples." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Bix — Whadjamean  your  insomnia  is  due  to 
heredity?  Dix — My  father  was  a  night  editor 
on  a  Greenland  newspaper. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"Well,  well."  "What  now?"  "My  favorite 
movie  actress  is  getting  a  divorce  from  a  hus- 
band I  didn't  know  she  had." — Louisville 
Courier-}  ournal . 

Butler — Cheer  up,  Katie;  it  aint  your  fault 
that  the  silver  was  copped.  Katie  (the  maid) 
— I  know,  but  I  just  got  through  cleaning  it. 
— Houston  Post. 

"I  thought  you  said  you  had  a  model  maid  ?" 
"I  did.''  "But  she  left  you?"  "She  was  a 
1921  model.  That's  why  she  quit." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

"I  thought  you  had  broken  your  engagement 
with  Charlie."     "I  did,  but  you  see  his  father 

sent   him  five  thousand   dollars   and "      "I 

see." — Houston  Post. 

Mrs.  Flatbush — Did  your  cook  give  you 
any  notice  when  she  was  about  to  leave  ? 
Mrs.  Bensonhurst — No,  she  hardly  noticed  us 
at  all. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Employer  (to  ex-service  man) — We  can't 
use  you.  .  .  .  But  I'm  glad  to  see  your  boy 
is  going  to'  be  a  soldier — we  may  need  him 
in  the  next  war. — Good  Morning. 

Askitt — How  did  he  make  his  money? 
Lostit — That  isn't  worrying  me.  What  I'd 
like  to  know  is  how  did  he  manage  to  save 
so   much   of  it. — London   Anstcers. 

"It's  got  so  these  days  that  a  man  can 
hardly  wed  unless  he  can  show  the  girl  two 
licenses."  "Two  licenses?"  "Yes,  marriage 
and  automobile." — Areit'  Haven  Register. 

Wife — Where  shall  we  hang  this  awful 
daub  the  Cheapleys  gave  us?  Hub — I  don't 
think  it  deserves  hanging  exactly — we'll  give 
it  solitary  confinement. — New  York   Globe. 

"That   woman   has   a   blob   of  paint   on  the 

end   of  her  nose."      "Well?"      "Shall    we  tell 

her  about  it?"     "Better  not.      It   may  be  the 
latest   style." — Louisville    Courier-Journal. 

Green — Don't  you  ever  lake  your  wife  home 
a  bouquet  or  a  box  of  candy  ?  Gayboy — 
Heavens,  no  !  There's  no  sense  in  voluntarily 
arousing  her  suspicions. — New   York  Globe. 

Mrs.  W — You  don't  ever  nag  your  husband, 
do  you?  Mrs.  G — Only  when  he  is  beating 
our  rugs.  When  he  is  thoroughly  irritated 
he  does  a  much  better  job  of  it. — Boston 
Globe. 

"Wife,  can  I  borrow  your  net  bag?" 
"What  for?"  "To  bring  home  those  fruit  jars 
in.  I'll  have  to  carry  them  carefully  and  I 
don't  want  to  be  stopped  for  carrying  hootch." 
Houston  Post. 

Barber — Shall  I  part  your  hair  so  that  your 
bald  spot  is  not  in  evidence?  Customer — By 
no  means.  I  am  suing  my  wife  for  divorce 
and  that  bald  spot  is  part  of  the  evidence. — 
New  York  Sun. 

"What's  the  most  attractive  feature  of  farm 
life?"  asked  the  city  dweller.  "Knocking  off 
work  on  Saturday  and  going  to  town  in  the 
flivver,"  said  the  truthful  agriculturist. — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 

"You   are   the    only  girl   I    ever   loved,"   he 

exclaimed    fervently.       She     snuggled     closer. 
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"I'll  take  a  chance  on  that  being  true,"  she 
replied.  "If  it  is,  you  must  have  saved  a  lot 
of  money." — Dallas  News. 

"If  I  stole  fifty  kisses  from  you,  what  kind 
of  larceny  would  it  be  ?"  asked  the  young 
man.  "I  should  call  it  grand,"  replied  the 
sweet  young  thing,  without  a  quiver  of  an  eye- 
lash.— Yonkers  Statesman. 

"How  do  you  account  for  your  great  popu- 
larity, old  man  ?"  "It's  very  simple.  Instead 
of  trying  to  show  people  I  meet  how  much  1 
know,  I  make  it  clear  to  them  how  much  they 
know." — Boston   Transcript. 

"What  are  your  hopes  for  the  future?" 
asked  the  solemn  man.  "I  have  none  just 
now,"  replied  the  youth.  "Tomorrow  is  my 
girl's  birthday  and  I  am  worrying  about  the 
present." — Toronto  Telegram. 

Valerie — I  read  such  a  dear  old-fashioned 
story  today.  Ethel — Do  tell  me  !  I  love  old- 
fashioned  stories.  Valerie — It  was  all  about 
a  woman  who  had  an  efficient  maid  and  re- 
spectful  servants. — Boston   Globe. 

Webster — Did  you  get  that  steel-gray  soft 
hat  that  you  were  so  taken  with?  Neivkirk — 
No,  I  changed  my  mind.  Webster — How  so? 
Newkirk — Well,  my  wife  preferred  a  brown 
derby. — Brooklyn  Standard  Union. 

"What  a  beautiful  ring!"  "Yes,"  said  the 
girl.  "It  was  an  engagement  ring,  but  the  en- 
gagement is  broken."  "Aren't  you  going  to 
send  it  back?"  "Of  course.  But  I  want  to 
keep  it  long  enough  to  let  the  next  gentle- 
man see  what  he  is  expected  to  live  up  to." — 
Indianapolis  News. 

"Hiram,"  said  Mrs.  Corntossel,  "you  don't 
take  as  much  interest  in  politics  as  you  did 
last  summer."  "Yes,  I  do,"  replied  her  hus- 
band, "but  the  new  hired  man  is  such  a  fine 
talker  I'm  afraid  to  say  anything  that  might 
start  him  for  fear  he'll  demand  the  salary  of 
a   lecturer." — Washington   Star. 

Photoplay  Writer — But  look  here!  This 
character  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  homely 
man,  and  you  have  cast  for  that  part  the  hand- 
somest man  in  your  company.  Director — Oh, 
he'll  lie  homely  enough  when  the  camera  man 
and  the  developer  get  through  with  him.  You 
see,  he's  engaged  to  the  star,  and  both  those 
boys  are  in  love  with  her. — Film  Fun. 

"Oh,  Henry !"  exclaimed  the  wife  as  she 
threw  her  arms  rapturously  round  his  neck, 
"I  do  love  you  so  !  Don't  forget  to  leave  me 
a  couple  of  fives  when  you  go  to  town  this 
morning,  will  you,  dear?"  "And  this,"  mut- 
tered Henry,  as  he  gently  disengaged  himself 
from  her  fond  embrace,  "this  is  what  I  call 
being  pressed  for  money." — Houston  Post. 


CIVILIZATION  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 


When  Europe  was  plunging  through  the 
terrors  of  the  middle  ages  and  along  about  the 
time  Attilla,  the  Hun,  was  ravaging  the  civili- 
zation of  Rome,  another  civilization  of  a  dif- 
ferent type  was  in  a  fairly  well  perfected  state 
in  Western  North  America.  The  centre  of 
this  civilization  as  well  as  the  centre  of  trade 
and  commerce  was  Pecos,  New  Mexico,  about 
twenty-five  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe.  This  was 
determined  definitely,  according  to  Dr.  A.  V. 
Kidder,  by  exacavations  conducted  by  himself 
and  assistants  last  summer.  Dr.  Kidder  was 
aided  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Hooton,  a  specialist  in 
physical  anthropology,  and  Dr.  Carl  E.  Guthe, 
who  had  just  returned  from  his  exploration 
among  the  Mayos  in   Central  Africa. 

The  scientists  opened  more  than  300  graves 
and  examined  some  1000  skeletons.  Homes 
had  been  built  upon  ruins  of  previous  habita- 
tions and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  buried  in  the 
ruins  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Indians  of  Pecos,  some  eighty  years  ago,  de- 
serted their  thousand-year-old  city  and  moved 
to  Jemez  because  the  waters  had  become  con- 
taminated. 

Cliff  dwellings  of  a  thousand  rooms,  well- 
preserved  specimens  of  the  past  civilization 
and  unusual  examples  of  early-day  pottery  and 
household  utensils  were  recovered,  according 
to  the  report  on  the  excavations  recently  made 
public. 

Castenada,  the  chronicler  of  Coronado's  ex- 
plorations 380  years  ago,  mentions  but  one 
pueblo  at  Pecos,  obviously  the  north  house. 
Excavations  last  summer  showed  that  there 
had  been  a  pueblo  at  an  early  period  on  the 
site  of  the  south  house,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned and  reduced  to  a  mere  heap  of  ruins 
before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
interior  of  the  mound  there  was  uncovered 
one  ground  floor  chamber  in  excellent 
preservation.  Its  roof  was  almost  intact ; 
from  the  beams  still  hung  the  bark  loops  that 
had  been  used  to  suspend  goods  of  the  owners 
and  on  one  smoke-blackened  log  are  a  series 
of  handprints,  large  and  small,  slapped  on  in 
whitewash. 

To  explore  the  extensive  north  house, 
which  originally  must  have  had  more  than  a 
thousand  rooms,  and  walls  of  which  still  stand 
almost  three  stories  high,  trenches  were 
started  simultaneously  at  the  east  entrance 
and  the  west  edge  of  the  mesa.  The  western 
trench  was  run  along  bedrock,  and  after  pass- 
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ing  through  burials  four  feet  deep,  encoun- 
tered the  foundation  walls  of  an  early  build- 
ing, the  presence  of  which  had  not  been  sus- 
pected. This  was  cut  through  and  the  trench 
struck  a  large  oval  pit  which  proved  to  be  a 
treasure  house  fifteen  feet  deep,  ten  feet  wide, 
and  twenty  feet  long,  built  in  a  natural  crev- 
ice in  the  mesa.  About  its  edge  was  a  neatly 
made  coping  wall  two  feet  high,  and  it  re- 
sembled somewhat  the  cenote«  at  Chichen 
Itza  and  elsewhere  in  the  Maya  field  in  Yuca- 
tan. The  cistern  yielded  an  unusually  lull 
and  unmixed  collection  of  artifacts  and  pot1 
terv  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Pajaritan 
or    fourth   glaze   period. 

When  the  cistern  was  cleared  it  was 
bridged  over  and  the  trench  was  continued. 
Another  zone  of  sekeletons  was  discovered 
and  some  of  the  best  pottery  thus  far  found 
was  taken  from  the  graves. 

In  another  trench  ruins  were  encountered 
similar  to  those  of  the  prehistoric  walls  of  the 
palace  of  governors  at  Santa  Fe,  built  long 
before    the    coming    of    the    Spaniards.      The 


similarity  was  traced  to  the  ruins  upon  which 
the  Santa  Fe  structure  had  been  constructed 
and  which  had  been  built  by  Ornate  or  his 
successor   in    1608. 

]n  one  place  were  found  two  underground 
kivas  or  ceremonial  chambers.  Both  were 
built  in  the  earliest  times,  about  ihe  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  one  of  them  later  serv- 
ing as  a  burial  place. 

By  careful  observation  of  the  stratified 
fillings  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rooms,  co-  • 
ordinated  with  an  intensive  study  of  the  suc- 
cessive increments  of  masonry  that  had  gone 
into  their  construction.  Dr.  Guthe  had  been 
able  to  work  out  and  record  by  plans  and 
elevations  the  exact  history  of  the  growth  of 
this  section  of  the  pueblo  from  the  foundation 
of  the  town,  perhaps  2000  years  ago,  down  to 
the  time  of  its  abandonment  about  eighty 
years  ago.  Pecos  apparently  is  the  longest 
continuously  inhabited  city  of  the  American 
continent. 

The  Museum  of  New  Mexico  owns  the  site 
excavated. 


Private  Storage  Rooms 
for  Household  Goods 

Whole  floors  in  Bekins  Fireproof  Ware- 
house   are    divided    into    locked,    private 
rooms   that    range  in   capacity  from    100 
to  2000  cubic  feet. 

You   will    find    these    private    rooms    an 

ideal  place  for  storing  things  about  which 

you  are  very  particular. 

Rates  are  reasonable — safety  certain. 
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Lenin  "Retreats." 

No  one  would  rejoice  more  sincerely  than  the  Argo- 
naut if  the  communist  government  of  Russia  were  to 
come  to  the  ground,  as  come  to  the  ground  it  must 
eventually.  But  to  rejoice  prematurely,  to  snatch  at 
straws  and  to  announce  salvation,  is  plainly  absurd,  hut 
we  never  seem  to  grow  tired  of  doing  it. 

Lenin,  we  are  told,  has  renounced  communism  and 
therefore  we  are  out  of  the  wood.  Lenin  has  done 
nothing  of  the  sort,  and,  moreover,  it  would  seem  that 
so  long  as  Lenin  is  in  a  position  to  renounce  anything, 
so  long  as  he  remains  dictator  of  Russia,  the  world  is 
not  very  much  bettered.  All  that  Lenin  has  done  is  to 
announce  that  the  Russian  farmer  has  had  all  the  com- 
munism that  he  can  swallow  and  a  little  more,  and  that 
he  must  now  be  humored.  Hitherto  he  has  been  re- 
quired to  hand  over  nearly  the  whole  of  his  produce  to 
the  government.  Henceforth  he  must  hand  over  a 
stipulated  amount  and  he  may  keep  the  rest  of  it  for 
himself  and  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases,  by  sale  or  other- 
wise. 

To  describe  this  as  a  renunciation  of  communism  is 
ridiculous.  It  is  still  more  ridiculous  to  break  out  into 
jubilations  at  the  overthrow  of  Russian  Bolshevism. 
Why  acclaim  what  is  patently  untrue?  Lenin  has  dis- 
covered that  the  inertia  of  the  Russian  farmer  is  too 
great  to  be  overcome  at  one  stroke  and  therefore  he 
relaxes  his  efforts  and  humors  instead  of  coercing.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  is  much  stronger  than  he  was  lie- 


fore  because  he  will  now  obtain  from  the  fanners  a 
support  that  has  been  withheld  from  him.  There  is 
an  old  French  proverb  about  stepping  back  in  order  to 
make  a  better  jump.  Lenin  may  have  done  this.  There 
is  also  a  wholesome  admonition  against  underrating 
one's  enemies.  It  is  one  of  our  failings,  and  never 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  Russia. 


Race  Riots  in  Oklahoma. 

The  race  riots  in  Oklahoma  are  ominous.  They 
would  be  ominous  if  they  stood  alone,  but  unfortunately 
they  do  not  stand  alone.  We  may  remember  that  there 
have  been  recent  race  riots  in  Washington  and  Chi- 
cago, but  this  one  in  Oklahoma  is  the  most  serious  of 
them  all  so  far  as  loss  of  life  is  concerned.  At  least 
thirty  were  killed  and  some  three  hundred  were 
wounded,  and  the  figures — they  are  usually  minimized 
— may  actually  be  greater  than  this. 

Why  is  it  that  the  forces  of  law  almost  always  collapse 
in  the  presence  of  crises  like  this  one?  They  broke 
down  most  conspicuously  at  Washington.  No  one 
seemed  to  have  the  nerve  to  cope  with  the  situation 
until  it  was  nearly  out  of  hand,  and  in  Oklahoma  we 
find  the  governor  saying:  "This  is  damnable  and  in- 
excusable. With  either  a  sheriff  or  a  chief  of  police 
with  nerve  this  whole  thing  would  net  have  happened." 
And  it  may  be  said  that  the  governor's  sympathies  to 
some  extent  seemed  to  be  with  the  colored  people.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  sympathies  of  the  decent 
public.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  officials?  Is  it  a 
question  of  votes?  That  seems  to  be  the  fount  and 
origin  of  most  of  such  troubles. 

If  we  would  but  disinter  our  heads  from  the  sand 
we  might  recognize  the  approach  of  a  crisis  in  this 
matter  of  racial  conflicts.  It  is  a  crisis  that  has  come 
measurably  nearer  since  the  war.  We  made  the  deep 
mistake  of  sending  colored  troops  to  Europe,  forgetting 
that  their  American  status  would  inevitably  be  shaken 
by  contact  with  peoples  to  whom  they  were  interesting 
and  even  fascinating  curiosities.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  the  doctrine  of  self-determination  may  have  played 
havoc  with  our  colored  people  at  home  just  as  it  has 
played  havoc  with  the  colored  people  of  Egypt  and 
India.  Why  not?  To  say  that  this  is  illogical  and 
absurd  may  be  true  enough,  but  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  question  is  whether  it  seems  to  be  absurd  to 
the  colored  population  of  America,  and  we  are  told  on 
good  authority  that  it  does  not  seem  at  all  absurd  to 
them.  We  are  told  on  equally  good  authority  that  Bol- 
shevism is  by  no  means  unknown  among  the  negroes 
and  that  it  was  actually  a  factor  in  these  latest  riots. 
Once  more,  it  may  seem  ridiculous  that  the  negro 
should  have  views  on  communism,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  considering  the  partiality  for  Bolshevism 
displayed  by  the  late  Administration,  its  assiduous 
search  for  Bolshevists  to  fill  official  positions  high  and 
low — Lincoln  Steffens,  for  example — and  the  toleration 
that  we  are  extending  at  this  moment  alike  to  Bolshe- 
vist newspapers  and  Bolshevist  exponents.  The  Ameri- 
can negro  is  far  ahead,  educationally,  of  the  Russian 
peasant,  and  we  are  daily  pestered  with  assurances  that 
Bolshevism  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Russian.  How  can 
we  blame  the  negro  if  he  believes  that  Bolshevism  may 
be  a  good  thing  for  him,  too?  Once  more,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  what  he  thinks,  not  what  we  think.  He  may 
even  be  attentive  to  our  hysterical  squealing  about  the 
"down-trodden  people"  of  Ireland  and  India. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  attentive  to  all  of  these 
things.  He  has  some  hundreds  of  newspapers  devoted 
exclusively  to  his  "cause,"  and  they  are  well  edited  and 
well  written.  And  he  has  a  "cause,"  quite  a  distinct 
one.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  is  a  dead  letter.  It  gives  him  a  vote, 
but  he  is  not  allowed  to  use  it  unless  he  comes  north, 
and  then  he  is  flattered  and  courted  for  that  vote,  with 
the  result  that  he  gets  a  "swelled  head,"  which  leads 


him  to  do  foolish  things  and  provokes  riots.  If  the 
Egyptian  fallaheen  or  the  low-caste  Hindu  ought  to  be 
given  a  vote — and  we  are  told  so  vociferously  by  the 
new  democracy — why  should  not  the  negro  be  allowed 
to  use  the  vote  that  he  has  been  given?  Perhaps  it 
should  not  have  been  given.  Certainly  it  should  not 
have  been  given  without  rigid  safeguards.  But  it  has 
been  given,  and  therefore  to  say  that  the  negro  has  no 
"cause"  apart  from  lynchings  is  to  play  with  words  and 
facts. 

These  things  are  said  in  no  captious  sense.  They 
ought  to  be  said,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  as 
we  read  of  these  repeated  race  riots  and  of  the  official 
paralysis  that  seems  to  accompany  them. 


The  Conflict  Between  Senate  and  House. 

No  special  gift  of  prophecy  was  needed  to  foresee 
difficulties  between  the  Administration  and  the  little 
group  headed  by  Senator  Borah.  The  tense  conflict 
aroused  by  the  league  of  nations  with  its  popular  ap- 
peal had  given  a  certain  advantage  to  rough  oratory 
and  to  what  may  be  called  a  style  of  platform  clamor  in 
which  Senators  Borah  and  Johnson  were  past  masters. 
It  was  a  definite  service  that  they  rendered  and  it 
should  not  be  underestimated.  But  neither  should  it 
be  overestimated.  Certainly  it  did  not  make  of  Senator 
Borah  a  national  leader  nor  raise  him  to  any  position 
whatsoever  in  the  national  councils  demanding  a  wide- 
angle  view  of  world  affairs.  But  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  this  was  exactly  the  place  to  which  he  aspired. 
He  believed  that  he  had  played  a  dominating  role  in  the 
league  of  nations,  although  actually  he  had'  done  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  The  league  of  nations  was  defeated 
by  the  good  sense  of  the  people  in  full  revolt  against 
Wilsonism.  It  needed  nothing  more  than  direction  and  ■ 
expression,  and  there  will  be  no  hesitation  in  crediting 
Senator  Borah  with  the  good  work  that  he  did  along 
these  lines. 

But  Senator  Borah  has  not  been  satisfied  with  a  com- 
mendable record.  Sharing  the  common  failing  of  men 
who  are  behind  the  front  rank,  he  confuses  self-asser- 
tion with  distinction — two  quite  different  things.  And 
he  thinks  that  his  opportunity  may  be  found  in  oppo- 
sition instead  of  in  support.  It  was  a  recognition  of 
these  qualities  that  led  some  keen  political  observers 
to  predict  difficulties  with  the  Borah  faction  and  to 
recommend  that  they  be  faced  early  rather  than  late.' 

The  difficulties  have  come,  and  in  a  way  that  goes 
far  to  diminish  the  respect  that  we  were  all  willing  to 
entertain  for  Senator  Borah.  He  is  now  showing  him- 
self to  be  a  man  of  one  idea,  a  sort  of  fanatic.  The 
Senate  has  evolved  a  peace  and  disarmament  resolution 
and  the  House  has  evolved  another.  The  Senate  or 
Borah  resolution  is  in  the  nature  of  an  instruction  to 
the  President  to  initiate  conferences  with  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  with  a  view  to  disarmament.  The  House 
or  Porter  resolution  "concurs"  with  the  presidential 
utterances  along  this  line  and  leaves  it  to  the  President 
to  devise  ways  and  means.  The  Borah  resolution  is 
confined  to  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  The  Porter  reso- 
lution includes  all  the  world.  Moreover,  the  Borah 
resolution  relates  only  to  the  navy,  whereas  the  Porter 
resolution  embraces  army  and  navy.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  Porter  resolution,  the  one  favored  by  the 
President,  is  much  the  more  effective  of  the  two,  al- 
though in  its  phrasing  it  is  not  directive.  So  far  as 
that  goes  it  may  be  said  that  neither  resolution  is  much 
more  than  a  pious  opinion.  The  President  is  fully  em- 
powered to  take  preliminary  steps  in  the  matter  of  such 
a  negotiation  as  this,  and  if  the  Argonaut  may  be 
allowed  to  estimate  the  opinion  of  the  public  it  be- 
lieves that  there  will  be  a  general  disposition  to  give 
the  President  a  free  hand  and  to  accept  what  ver  he 
does  as  the  utmost  that  human  skill  can  do. 
he  does  not  need  to  be  shepherded  by  Ser  lv. 

There    will    he    a    general    feeling    of  ire 
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throughout  the  country  if  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill 
is  held  up  bv  the  Senate  in  pique  at  the  adoption  of 
the  Porter  rather  than  of  the  Borah  resolution.  Such 
an  action  will  not  be  attributed  to  public  spirit  nor  to 
an  overmastering  love  of  peace,  and  a  determination  to 
secure  it.  No  sane  man  has  any  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  reach  any  inter- 
national agreement  whatsoever  that  will  tend  in  the 
right  direction.  No  sane  man  believes  that  his  efforts 
will  be  increased  by  the  Borah  resolution  nor  lessened 
by  the  Porter  resolution.  And  it  may  be  said  also  that 
no  sane  man  believes  for  a  moment  that  Senator  Borah 
is  better  able  to  gauge  the  possibilities  of  the  situation 
than  the  President  himself  acting  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  Secretary  Hughes. 

Senator  Borah,  in  point  of  fact,  is  guilty  of  exactly 
those  same  fallacious  thought  processes  that  ruined 
President  Wilson.  He  can  see  nothing  but  signatures 
on  pieces  of  paper.  He  can  take  no  measure  of  the 
national  consciousness  that  can  frustrate  any  treaty  if 
it  be  so  minded.  He  has  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
national  agreements  of  this  sort,  to  be  effective,  are 
the  results  of  national  amities  and  that  they  do  not 
create  national  amities.  Japan,  for  example — although 
the  thought  is  doubtless  far  from  her — could  create  a 
fleet  of  submarines  and  sea  planes  in  the  most  profound 
secrecy,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  and  we  may  indeed  remem- 
ber that  she  first  destroyed  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
harbor  of  Port  Arthur  and  that  then  she  declared  war. 
This  is  said  in  no  way  in  deprecation  of  national  agree- 
ments. We  must  have  them  or  civilization  must  cease 
to  exist.  But  it  is  said  in  deprecation  of  the  Borah 
idea — if  it  is  an  idea — that  we  can  reach  any  kind  of 
millennium  by  treaties  or  that  the  lion  will  at  once 
lie  down  witn  the  lamb  because  he  has  promised  to  do 
so.  But  the  Argonaut  has  its  doubts  of  Mr.  Borah's 
ideas.  It  does  not  doubt  his  bona  fides,  but  then  self- 
deception  is  a  fearful  and  a  wonderful  thing.  It  wishes 
earnestly  that  Mr.  Borah,  would  take  stock  of  himself 
and  honestly  determine  whether  he  is  actuated  wholly 
by  public  spirit  and  patriotism  or  by  a  certain  craving 
for  publicity  and  notoriety,  by  what  may  be  called  the 
itch  for  leadership.  But  of  one  thing  the  Argonaut  has 
no  doubt  whatever.  President  Harding  has  lost  none 
of  the  public  confidence  that  placed  him  where  he  is. 
There  will  be  no  applause  for  faction  fights  nor  for 
those  who  promote  them. 


Prohibiting  the  Physician. 

In  what  a  tangle  of  absurdities  we  are  being  en- 
meshed by  the  prohibition  act.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  no  one  now  knows  whether  or  not  he  is  breaking  a 
law  that  is  changed  with  gymnastic  rapidity  by  the 
"decisions"  of  various  officials,  we  are  now  in  the  posi- 
tion of  censoring  the  whole  medical  profession  and 
determining  by  general  rulings  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment that  they  shall  give  to  their  patients.  It  seems  a 
little  ridiculous,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  we  should 
exact  the  most  rigid  educational  qualifications  from  a 
physician  before  giving  him  his  license  and  that  we 
should  then  forbid  him  by  law  to  prescribe  "more  than 
one-fourth  of  one  gallon  of  vinous  or  other  liquor  that 
contains  more  than  one-half  pint  of  alcohol  for  use  by 
any  person  within  any  period  of  ten  days."  This  is 
what  is  done  by  the  new  Volstead  bill,  which  has  been 
favorably  reported  and  that  will  nearly  certainly  be 
passed.  Xo  matter  what  may  be  the  malady  of  the 
patient  nor  how  skilled  the  physician.  The  law  ordains 
that  he  shall  not  have  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of 
a  certain  drug.  An  asinine  law  casting  its  asinine 
glance  over  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir  decides 
that  no  ill  whatsoever  shall  be  treated  in  a  given  way 
if  it  involves  the  filling  of  the  graduated  measure  be- 
yond a  prescribed  mark.  And  an  equally  asinine  public 
acquiesces.  Why  have  any  physicians  at  all?  Mr.  Vol- 
stead will  be  pleased  to  legislate  for  us  in  case  of  sick- 
ness. 

But  there  is  a  still  greater  absurdity.  A  further 
clause  of  this  precious  bill  provides  that  "no  physician 
shall  be  furnished  with  more  than  100  prescription 
blanks  lor  use  in  any  period  of  ninety  days,  nor  shall 
any  physician  issue  more  than  that  number  of  prescrip- 
tions within  any  such  period  unless  on  application 
thereto-  he  shall  make  it  clearly  apparent  to  the  com- 
missioner that  for  some  extraordinary  reason  a  larger 
r  is  necessary."  That  is  to  say  a  young  physician 
irting  in  practice  and  with  ten  patients  may  have 
dred  prescription  blanks  every  three  months  and 
use  them  in  any  way  he  pleases,  ten  per  patient. 


for  example.  The  physician  with  five  hundred  patients 
has  the  same  allowance  of  one  hundred  blanks  even 
though  he  is  a  specialist  in  some  disease  that  requires 
alcohol.  His  only  remedy  is  to  persuade  some  com- 
missioner who  has  been  appointed  for  political  reasons 
and  who  knows  nothing  about  medicine  and  who  may 
be  a  Christian  Scientist  that  "for  some  extraordinary 
reason  a  larger  number  is  necessary."  The  physician 
is  already  mischievously  hampered  in  his  prescription 
of  narcotics,  no  matter  hqw  eminent  or  conscientious 
he  may  be.  The  law  is  now  to  interfere  with  his  pre- 
scription of  alcohol.  Why  not  require  him  to  get  the 
permission  of  some  thick-headed  commissioner  to  ope- 
rate for  appendicitis? 

If  the  Argonaut  were  a  believer  in  strikes  it  might 
advocate  a  strike  of  physicians.  They  are  perhaps  the 
most  highly  educated  of  all  the  professions  and  there- 
fore it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  they  should  sit 
supine  while  Mr.  Volstead  regulates  the  medicines  thai 
they  may  prescribe  to  their  patients.  Certainly  it  is 
not  a  position  that  conduces  to  their  own  dignity.  It 
might  even  be  supposed  that  they  would  find  it  an  in- 
tolerable position,  and  one  that  seriously  reflects  upon 
their  intelligence,  their  professional  honor,  and  their 
responsibility  to  their  patients.  If  the  law  may  inter- 
fere with  the  administration  of  certain  specified  drugs 
why  not  with  the  administration  of  all  drugs?  Why 
draw  the  line  anywhere?  Indeed  it  would  seem  that 
the  line  will  not  be  drawn  anywhere — not,  at  least,  until 
we  awake  to  the  ugly  buffoonery  into  which  we  have 
teen  inveigled.  And  tilings  may  have  to  get  a  good 
deal  worse  before  we  do  that,  before  we  summon  up 
our  courage  to  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  a  legal 
inquisition  and  supervision  that  violates  the  privacies 
of  our  lives  as  well  as  most  of  what  were  once  our 
liberties. 

Mr.  Gompers  and  the  Reds. 

The  Bolshevist  element  in  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  began  to  make  itself  felt  almost  before  the 
war  was  over.  Avowed  Bolshevists  took  the  lead  in 
some  large  strikes  and  their  hand  was  increasingly 
visible  wherever  there  was  a  discontent  to  be  fostered 
or  a  conciliation  to  be  thwarted.  How  far  the  move- 
ment made  progress  among  the  rank  and  file  is  neces- 
sarily conjectural,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a 
strong  infusion  of  radicalism  throughout  the  labor 
ranks.  Among  its  lesser  manifestations  was  a  revival 
of  Mooneyism. 

Mr.  Gompers  at  once  displayed  a  strong  hostility  to- 
ward Bolshevism  in  labor  unions.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  would  wreck  unionism  rather  more  quickly  than 
any  other  agency,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gom- 
pers is  naturally  conservative  in  matters  of  the  larger 
politics,  and  that  he  would  certainly  have  no  toleration 
for  anything  like  communism  or  revolution.  Every 
now  and  then  we  read  of  attacks  upon  Mr.  Gompers 
for  his  failure  to  support  the  red  flag,  but  he  always 
repelled  them  easily  and  as  though  he  were  quite  sure 
of  his  position.  He  has  a  decidedly  sharp  tongue  and 
a  certain  gift  of  ponderous  satire  by  no  means  in- 
effective. It  was  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Gompers  would 
have  no  part  nor  lot  in  Bolshevism  and  that  if  the  fed- 
eration intended  to  move  in  that  direction  it  would 
have  to  do  so  under  some  other  leadership  than  his. 

Now  comes  another  attack,  and  perhaps  the  most 
formidable  of  them  all.  It  is  headed  by  Thomas  F. 
Ryan  of  New  York  and  it  accuses  Mr.  Gompers  of  an 
indifference,  not  toward  Bolshevism,  but  toward  Sinn 
Feinism.  It  seems  that  the  federation  recently  placed 
itself  on  record  as  favoring  an  Irish  Republic  and  Mr. 
Gompers  has  been  decidedly  apathetic  in  the  matter. 
We  are  not  told  what  he  might  have  done,  but  did  not 
do,  toward  this  fulfilment  of  Irish  aspirations,  nor  are 
we  told  what  an  Irish  Republic  has  to  do  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  But  Mr.  Gompers  has 
evidently  been  derelict  and  is  to  be  called  to  account. 
Doubtless  we  shall  hear  of  his  reply  in  due  course,  and 
it  should  make  good  reading. 

The  Sinn  Fein  indictment  is  of  course  a  cloak  for 
Bolshevism.  Even  the  aggressive  Ryan  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  the  federation  will  rise  in  its  wrath  and 
destroy  Mr.  Gompers  for  his  lukewarmness  in  the  cause 
of  Erin.  American  labor  has  difficulties  enough  of  its 
own  without  going  overseas  on  such  knight  errantry  as 
this.  By  Sinn  Feinism  Mr.  Ryan  means  Bolshevism. 
Every  Red  in  the  federation  will  hear  the  call  to  arms 
and  know  just  what  it  means.  And  if  any  of  them 
should  be  too   stupid  to  recognize   the  password   they 


will  hardly  overlook  the  significance  of  the  preceding 
clause  in  the  indictment  that  Mr.  Gompers  "is  the  only 
labor  leader  of  prominence  who  opposes  trade  with 
Soviet  Russia,  which  would  mean  the  reemployment  of 
millions  now  out  of  work,  with  millions  of  suffering 
dependents."  In  other  words  Mr.  Ryan  wants  to  strike 
a  blow  for  Bolshevism. 

It  is  fairly  safe  to  predict  that  Mr.  Gomfers  will 
win.  The  federation  can  not  do  without  him.  It  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  display  itself  before  the  nation  as  a 
Red  organization,  seeing  that  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses it  would  die  on  the  spot.  Nor  will  it  even  be 
willing  to  become  a  tail  to  the  Sinn  Fein  kite,  which 
is  already  whistling  for  a  wind  to  keep  it  aloft  in 
America.  To  pass  a  resolution  about  Irish  "freedom" 
is  one  thing.  That  is  a  mere  bit  of. routine  like  putting 
a  glass  of  water  on  the  speaker's  table.  But  to  oust 
Mr.  Gompers  on  such  a  pretext  is  quite  another. 


California  Rice. 

The  Argonaut  is  not  particularly  impressed  by  the 
various  promotion  "days"  that  are  now  becoming  so 
numerous  that  we  shall  soon  have  to  enlarge  the  year 
in  order  to  accommodate  them.  The  best  way  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  any  particular  commodity  or  product 
is  to  safeguard  its  quality  and  to  make  its  quality 
known  in  legitimate  ways. 

California  rice  does  not  need — at  least  it  ought  not 
to  need — any  advertisng  except  the  intelligent  adver- 
tising of  its  qualities.  And  these  are  not  matters  of 
speculation  and  still  less  of  imagination.  The  science 
of  dietetics  is  now  able  to  tell  us  the  exact  values  of 
any  food  substance  submitted  to  it  and  it  knows  that 
rice  from  California  is  fully  equal  to  rice  from  any- 
where else.    And  it  is  a  good  deal  cheaper. 

One  of  the  "uses  of  adversity"  is  to  teach  us  the 
actual  values  of  food.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
never  experience  such  adversity  as  seriously  to  restrict 
our  diet.  But  if  that  day  should  ever  come  we  may 
learn  something  startling  as  to  the  low,  instead  of  the 
high,  cost  of  living.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
nearly  half  the  human  race  exists  on  an  almost  ex- 
clusive diet  of  rice  and  that  it  compares  favorably  in 
many  ways,  and  notably  intelligence,  with  the  other 
half.  We  could  do  the  same  if  we  had  to.  Presumably 
it  will  never  be  necessary,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  remain  indifferent  to  an  article  of  home- 
grown food  that  could  work  so  mightily  to  the  relief  of 
the  domestic  budget. 


To  Save  the  Redwoods. 
The  California  legislature  voted  $300,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  redwood  groves  in  Humboldt  and  Mendocino 
counties,  and  this  action  saved  them  from  destruction 
by  the  lumberman.  But  there  are  other  groves  that  are 
still  threatened  and  that  can  be  preserved  only  by  the 
action  of  individual  citizens  who  are  willing  to  spend 
money  to  that  end.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
practical  service  to  the  scenic  beauties  of  California. 

'A  novel  suggestion  has  been  made  by  the  league  for 
the  preservation  of  the  redwoods,  of  which  Mr.  Joseph 
D.  Grant  is  vice-president.  The  suggestion  has  already 
been  adopted  by  the  establishment  of  the  Boiling 
Memorial  Grove  in  memory  of  the  first  American 
officer  of  high  rank  to  fall  in  the  Avar.  Why  not  adopt 
this  method  of  commemorating  the  dead,  either  singly  or 
collectively?  How  vastly  preferable  to  the  inane  and 
unsightly  memorials  that  so  often  disfigure  our  grave- 
yards and  that  are  so  sure  to  become  objects  of  repug- 
nance and  even  derision  to  those  who  will  come  after 
us.  The  artificial  monument  must  inevitably  deteriorate 
with  time.  A  monument  of  redwoods  will  become  con- 
stantly more  beautiful  and  more  impressive.  Certainly 
it  will  be  more  enduring,  and  we  all  know  the  hideous 
future  that  so  often  awaits  the  monument  of  conven- 
tion. Some  of  our  redwoods  are  already  thousands  of 
years  old  and  still  young.  To  destroy  them  is  a  crime* 
To  use  them  and  to  give  them  the  most  inspiring  of 
associations  would  be  a  virtue. 


Editorial  Notes. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  there  are  over 
150,000  Jewish  war  orphans  throughout  eastern  Europe 
and  Palestine.  The  joint  distribution  committee  of  the 
American  funds  for  Jewish  war  sufferers  has  devised  a 
plan  by  which  every  $100  contributed  is  made  to  sup- 
port an  orphan  for  the  space  of  one  year — an  almost 
incredibly  small  sum  for  so  large  a  return.  The  chief 
centres  of  Jewish  population  in  Poland  lay  directly  on 
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the  path  of  the  advancing  and  retreating  armies,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  something  of  their  almost 
unbearable  sufferings.  The  work  of  relief  has  been 
admirably  organized  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  a 
better  use  for  $100  could  not  be  found  nor  one  with  a 
more  substantial  return. 


The  publication  of  the  slacker  list  is  a  rather  stupid 
business,  but  at  least  the  list  should  be  accurate.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  find  that  it  contains  the  names  of  very 
many  men  who  were  not  slackers,  and  even  of  some 
who  died  in  battle.  An  admission  of  such  mistakes  is 
not  enough.     Some  more  real  amends  should  be  made. 


When  shall  we  learn  to  temper  our  hospitality  to  the 
physical  limitations  of  our  guests?  Mme.  Curie  has 
broken  down  under  the  strain  of  almost  continuous 
luncheons  and  dinners  and  has  been  compelled  to  go 
into  retirement  by  way  of  preparation  for  trials  yet  to 
come.  But  no  mercy  will  be  shown  on  her  reappear- 
ance. She  must  start  once  more  on  the  weary  pil- 
grimage of  banquets  until  nature  once  more  protests. 
It  seems  as  though  we  might  find  some  less  barbarous 
way  to  show  our  appreciation  of  scientific  achieve- 
ments. . . 

That  Protestant  ministers  should  enter  into  a  com- 
bination to  censor  marriages  is  to  be  regretted,  not  on 
account  of  the  marriages,  but  on  account  of  the  minis- 
ters. The' ministers  of  Worcester  have  done  this.  They 
have  agreed  to  refuse  "marriage  in  all  cases  to  those 
whom  we  deem  unfit  for  its  sacred  responsibilities." 
Now  marriage  is  still  lawful  in  America,  and  the  law 
takes  no  account  of  fitness  for  its  "sacred  responsibili- 
ties." Those  who  wish  to  marry  and  who  are  not 
legally  debarred  have  a  right  to  marry,  and  the  law  is 
willing  to  marry  them,  ministers  or  no  ministers.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  churches  will  strengthen  their 
position  nor  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  public  by 
setting  up  a  censorship  of  marriage.  It  only  means 
more  work  for  the  magistrates. 


The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  having  made  due  inquiries,  hastens  to  assure  us 
that  Colonel  Harvey  has  not  been  rebuked  for  the 
London  speech  in  which  he  said  that  America  entered 
the  war  to  defend  her  own  rights.  No  one  except  a 
few  self-starting  enthusiasts  supposed  that  Colonel 
Harvey  had  been  rebuked,  or  would  be,  for  any  such 
cause.  He  said  no  more  than  Senator  Harding  himself 
said  when  he  voted  for  war  in  1917.  Addressing  the 
Senate  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Harding  explained  his 
position  in  the  following  words:  "I  want  especially  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  not  voting  for  war  in  the 
name  of  democracy.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  fact  for 
a  moment,  because  much  has  been  said  upon  that  sub- 
ject on  this  floor.  It  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  it 
is  none  of  our  business  what  type  of  government  any 
nation  on  this  earth  may  choose  to  have.  I  want  it 
known  to  the  people  of  my  state  and  to  the  nation  that 
I  voted  for  war  tonight  for  the  maintenance  of  Ameri- 
can rights,  which  is  the  'first  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  soul  of  this  republic." 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Prohibition. 

Boston,  May  5,  1921 
To  the  Editor — Sir.-  I  wish  to  compliment  and  thank  you 
for  the  splendid  editorial,  "Prohibition  and  Its  Champion,"  in 
your  issue  of  April  30th.  It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  read 
words  of  truth  and  common  sense  in  connection  with  the 
extremely  serious  subject  of  prohibition.  Keep  up  the  good 
work.  Enclosed  find  50  cents  in  stamps.  I  would  like  five 
copies  of  the  Argonaut,  April  30th,  to  mail  to  friends. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am,  Sincerely  yours, 

J.  B.  Richardson. 


most  powerful  of  the  ships  on  which  the  United  States  is  now 
concentrating.  But  the  question  of  the  command  of  the  seas 
— for  that,  stripped  of  its  embroideries,  is  what  it  amounts  to 
— is  not  to  be  determined  on  so  narrow  a  basis  as  this.  Be- 
fore we  can  even  attempt  to  estimate  the  effect  of  our  big 
navy  challenge  on  the  general  naval  situation  there  must  be 
some  understanding  of  the  probable  naval  policies  of  the 
other  two  great  naval  powers — Great  Britain  and  Japan — as 
also  our  own.  And  to  do  so  intelligently  we  must  consider 
the  possible  eventuality  in  which  the  fleets  of  the  three  powers 
could  be  employed  in  war. 

Is  it  ever  likely  that  there  will  be  a  combination  of  any  two 
of  them  against  the  third?  There  is  an  Anglo-Japanese  al- 
liance in  existence,  it  is  true,  but  Great  Britain  has  publicly 
announced  and  Japan  has  publicly  assented  to  the  view  that 
in  no  event  can  this  agreement  be  used  to  embroil  the  two 
great  English-speaking  democracies.  And,  it  may  be  added, 
the  continuance  of  the  alliance  is  by  no  means  certain,  even 
with  the  United  States  expressly  excluded  from  the  list  of 
possible  combatants,  for  its  renewal  is  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
subjects  discussed  at  the  British  commonwealth  conference 
in  London  this  month.  But  if  we  can  not  picture  an  Anglo- 
Japanese  combination  against  us,  we  certainly  can  not 
visualize  an  alliance  between  this  country  and  Japan  against 
Britain. 

There  are  left  therefore  only  three  other  possibilities  to  be 
considered — first,  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain ;  second,  a  war  between  this  country  and  Japan ;  and 
third,  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  who  are  at 
present  allies.  An  armed  conflict  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  nations  is  popularly  supposed,  despite  the 
machinations  of  our  hyphenates,  to  be  "unthinkable."  It  ought 
to  be.  Nevertheless  let  us  consider  it.  Is  it  at  all  likely  in 
such  a  remote  event  either  power  would  be  able  to  risk  em- 
ploying all  its  forces  against  the  other  ?  Would  either  feel 
at  all  certain  about  the  attitude  of  the  third  power  if  its  dig- 
nities were  suddenly  ruffled,  or  of  the  attitude  of  the  other 
minor  navies  of  the  world  ?  Of  a  surety  not.  And  the  po- 
sition in  each  of  the  other  conflicts  envisaged  would  be  pre- 
cisely similar.  In  short  none  of  the  three  would  be  able  to 
employ  its  whole  strength  for  fear  of  what  the  outstanding 
party  might  consider  the  time   opportune  to  attempt. 

Assuming  that  Britain  holds  to  its  present  declared  inten- 
tion of  maintaining  only  a  one-power  standard — and  this  ap- 
pears to  be  all  it  can  afford  to  do  at  present — what,  in  effect, 
will  probably  happen  is  that  for  the  first  time  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  no  one  power  will  be  in  unchallengeable 
command  of  the  seas.  The  three  big  navies  to  this  extent 
at  least  will  neutralize  each  other ;  and  it  may  be  said  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  powerful  argument  for 
the  adoption  of  an  immediate  common-sense  policy  of  an 
agreement  to  limit  naval  shipbuilding.  One  power  may  con- 
ceivably be  supreme  for  a  while  in  the  Pacific,  but  it  certainly 
can  not  be  supreme  in  the  Atlantic  at  the  same  time.  If  the 
essential  truth  of  this  position  is  admitted  it  is  easy  to  deduce 
from  the  situation  the  kind  of  naval  warfare  which  will  most 
likely  develop.  The  days  of  conflict  in  a  confined  tactical  area 
like  the  North  Sea  have  vanished,  possibly  forever,  and  with 
them  has  gone  at  least  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  validity 
of  the  argument  which  upholds  the  mighty  capital  ship  as  the 
only  standard  of  naval  strength.  Nowhere  for  many  years 
to  come  can  we  picture  the  possibility  of  two  great  naval 
fleets  again  menacing  each  other  across  a  relatively  narrow 
stretch  of  water,  with  their  main  sea  bases  within  easy  raid- 
ing distance,  as  did  the  British  and  German  fleets  in  the  late 
war.  The  next  naval  war,  if  one  is  to  take  place,  is  likely  to 
provide  a  world-wide  field  of  manoeuvre.  The  mainlands 
the  combatants  will  be  separated  by  thousands  of  miles,  beyond 
serious  risk  of  invasion  by  water  ;  their  lines  of  communica- 
tion will  be  liable  daily  to  interference :  and  the  struggle 
throughout  its  long  preliminary  phases  will  be  almost  entirely 
a  war  on  trade  in  which  the  aim  will  be  to  sap  the  strength 
and  the  will  to  victory  of  the  civilian  populations.  This  im- 
plies constant  commerce  raiding  operations  by  powerful  and 
fast  light  cruisers,  supplemented  by  submarine  and  air  flo- 
tillas, and  the  maintenance  of  fortified  oversea  bases  from 
which  these  fleets  of  prey  will  operate.  It  implies  also  the 
possibility  of  major  operations  by  portions  of  the  main  battle 
fleets  against  those  isolated  cruiser  bases.  Naval  warfare  will 
henceforth  be  a  matter  of  high  adventure  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Nelson,  only  infinitely  deadlier. 

If  this  view  of  the  functions  of  the  navies  of  the  future  is 
accepted,  then  the  value  we  are  getting  for  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  being  sunk  into  capital  ships  at  best  highly 
problematical.  In  the  ultimate  resort  the  capita!  ship  is  likely 
to  continue  to  be  the  bed-rock  foundation  of  sea-power,  but 
the  light,  fast  cruiser  assumes  a  prime  value  ;  and  in  its  pro- 
vision of  this  type  of  vessel  Great  Britain  appears  to  have 
been  endowed  with  a  clearer  vision  than  those  of  us  in  this 
country  who  count  everything  as  of  no  value  unless  capable 
of  being  described  as  "the  biggest  in  the  world."  Japan  and 
ourselves  appear  to  be  obsessed  by  the  fictitious  value  of  that 
bogie,  and  neither  possesses  vessels  of  the  type  which  Eng- 
land appears  to  be  quietly  concentrating  on — the  extremely 
fast  and  heavily  armed  light  cruiser,  embodying  the  torpedo- 
resisting  bulge  and  many  other  improvements  learned  at  Jut- 
land. 

Isn't  it  time  we  called  a  halt  and  took  stock?  Judging  the 
matter  from  the  angle  dealt  with,  one  is  entitled  to  ask 
whither  our  legisWors  are  leading  us.  Apart  from  the  view 
of  expediency,  the  other  nations  of  the  world  would  seem  to 
be  satiated  with  the  mad  lust  of  spending  ;  but  for  ourselves, 
we  are  making  a  brave  show  of  curtailing  expenditure  in  in- 
significant spending  departments  and  grandiloquently  expostu- 
lating on  the  necessity  of  "getting  back  to  normal" — a  phrase 
which  has  lost  its  meaning  with  us — while  we  career  gayly 
along  our  new-found  naval  and  military  way  as  if  we  had  a 
fathomless  treasury  and  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  there  will 
come  a  day  of  reckoning,  a  day  when  we  shall  figure'  up  the 
total  of  this  unceasing  crazy  waste  and  hold  some  one 
strictly  to  account.  Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  W.  McCaffrey. 


SOME  WAR  BOOKS. 


Where  Is  America  Heading? 

Roswell,  N.  M.,  June  3,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  country  has  been  told  that  as 
the  result  of  the  gigantic  votes  of  money  passed  by  Congress 
in  recent  years  and  the  huge  sums  still  to  be  found  this 
nation  will,  about  the  close  of  1924,  have  a  navy  which,  so 
far  as  post-Jutland  battleships  and  battle-cruisers  are  con- 
cerned, will  be  supreme  among  the  naval  powers  of  ttie_  world. 
In  other  words,  the  United  States  has  built  and  is  now 
building  a  powerful  fleet  of  capital  ships  embodying  the  les- 
sons of  the  last  war  so  far  as  Congress  believes  our  naval 
experts  to  have  mastered  them.  It  is  important  that  we  bear 
that  proviso  in  mind  while  contemplating  the  huge  sums  which 
must  still  be  provided  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  country  for  the 
completion   of   this   ambitious   programme. 

It  is  at  least  significant  that  Great  Britain,  the  victorious 
power  in  the  Jutland  battle  (and  the  power  who  might  be 
supposed  to  have  digested  most  completely  the  lessons  to  be 
learned)  has  not  yet  laid  down  a  single  new  capital  vessel 
embodying  those  lessons,  though  estimates  have  been  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament  for  four  leviathans  which  in  point 
of  armor,  size,  speed,  and  gun-power  will,  if  reports  in  the 
British  press  be  true,  dwarf  and  render  almost  obsolete  the 


An  important  meeting  was  recently  held  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross, 
for  discussing  plans  for  an  intensive  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign  throughout  the  states  of  Brazil.  At  the  con- 
ference, which  was  attended  by  Senhofa  de  Pessoa. 
wife  of  the  President  of  the  Brazilian  Republic,  Dr. 
Amaury  de  Madeiros  explained  the  proposed  scheme 
for  this  campaign,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  meeting, 
was  definitely  worked  out  in  its  main  lines. 


Electricity  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  growth  of 
the  hair  is  being  exploited  in  England.  A  big  hatlike 
contrivance  is  placed  on  the  barren  head  of  the  person 
being  operated  on  and  is  secured  firmly  in  place  with  all 
openings  closed,  then  the  electric  heat  is  turned  on  and 
maintained  for  a  period.  Repeated  treatments  of  this 
kind  are  said  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the 
hair. 


We  give  an  easy  acquiescence  to  the  much-repeated 
assertion  that  the  public  is  tired  of  war  books,  but  then 
we  give  an  easy  acquiescence  to  anything  that  is  said 
often  enough  or  in  a  sufficiently  loud  tone  of  voice.  In 
the  meantime  we  go  on  reading  the  war  books,  and  the 
publishers  go  on  printing  them,  and  authors  who  know 
something  that  the  public  has  not  been  told — or  who 
think  they  do — go  on  writing  them.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  something  like  forty  thousand  war  books 
in  the  English  language.  There  must  be  a  very  large 
number  in  French,  Italian,  and  German.  Probably  the 
Russians  have  not  yet  begun  to  write,  having  some- 
thing else  to  think  about,  but  they  will.  We  need  have 
no  doubts  about  that.  And  so  we  may  reasonably  won- 
der as  to  the  identity  of  the  public  that  is  "tired  of 
war  books."  Perhaps  it  is  the  public  that  creates  "best 
sellers,"  that  danger  warning  that  the  wise  man  heed- 
fully  observes.  Perhaps  it  is  the  public  of  causes  and 
crusades,  the  public  of  fads  and  hysterias,  that  was 
always  jealous  of  the  war  and  that  would  now  have  us 
forget  all  about  it  and  revert  to  the  things  that  really 
matter,  such  as  adenoids,  the  single  standard,  or  better 
babies  for  the  best  people. 

We  shall  continue  to  be  interested  in  war  books  so 
long  as  we  suspect  that  there  are  a  great  many  things 
that  we  do  not  yet  know.  And  we  do  very  strongly 
suspect  it.  We  suspect  that  we  are  still  in  the  infants' 
class,  held  at  arm's  length,  so  to  speak,  by  a  few  well- 
informed  people  such  as  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  secre- 
taries who  are  much  more  interested  in  the  things  to 
be  concealed  than  in  the  things  to  be  revealed.  Some 
few  of  these  people  have  already  written  books,  but  it 
takes  no  great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  visualize 
the  anxious  care  with  which  they  selected  their  facts 
so  as  not  to  injure  their  own  vanities,  the  vanities  of 
their  particular  friends,  or  the  various  causes  to  which 
they  attach  sanctity.  Von  Ludendorff,  for  example, 
has  written  a  couple  of  admirable  books  that  dot  quite 
a  number  of  i's  and  that  cross  quite  a  number  of  t's,  but 
does  any  one  doubt  that  Von  Ludendorff  could  write  a 
book  that  would  shake  the  world  if  he  were  so  dis- 
posed? Note,  for  example,  his  almost  pathetic  loyalty 
to  the  emperor  and  then  realize  what  this  meant  in  the 
way  of  exclusion  and  selection.  Perhaps  the  most  can- 
did of  all  publications  is  that  of  the  German  political 
papers  written  immediately  before  the  war  and  dis- 
closed by  the  German  revolutionary  officials.  They 
contained  the  marginal  annotations  of  the  emperor,  but 
these  were  selected  not  so  much  for  the  light  that  the)' 
threw  upon  German  policies  as  because  they  repre- 
sented the  emperor  as  the  always  absurd  and  usually 
hateful  dens  ex  machina.  Certainly  they  formed  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  documents  that  must  have  been 
available.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  more  of  them  later 
on,  when  some  one  else  with  some  other  grudge  comes 
on  deck.  Most  of  what  we  know  in  the  way  of  secrets, 
and  it  is  little  enough,  we  owe  to  people  with  grudges, 
although  they  usually  describe  their  grudges  as  a  sense 
of  duty.    It  is  a  common  human  failing. 

Several  bonnes  batches  have  recently  come  our  way 
through  the  medium  of  these  newer  war .  books,  and 
they  show  something  of  the  rich  feast  of  information 
that  is  yet  to  be  spread.  Sometimes  we  may  suspect 
that  these  revelations  are  due  to  inadvertence,  perhaps 
even  to  a  certain  stupid  unawareness  of  their  signifi- 
cance. For  example,  there  was  a  recent  volume  of 
reminiscences  by  members  of  the  American  commission 
to  Paris.  It  was  a  dull  book,  a  book  written  with  what 
may  be  called  a  sense  of  parental  responsibility  toward 
the  public,  and  marked  by  an  almost  painful  desire  to 
tell  the  public  nothing  that  would  not  be  good  for  it  to 
know.  But  one  of  the  writers  unintentionally  lifted  a 
corner  of  the  veil.  Defending  Mr.  Wilson  against  the 
charge  of  secretiveness,  the  author  reminded  himself 
that  on  one  occasion  the  President  called  a  number  of 
his  "advisers"  around  him  and  informed  them  that  he 
had  just  had  a  stormy  interview  with  Clemenceatt,  who 
had  told  him  to  his  face  that  he  was  a  pro-German. 
That  is  all.  We  do  not  know  why  Clemenceatt  said 
this,  under  what  provocation  or  excuse.  Doubtless  that 
would  not  be  good  for  us  to  know,  but  we  should  dearly 
like  to  know,  in  view  of  the  incessant  assurances  that 
the  Big  Four  were  in  nearly  constant  and  emotional 
agreement,  that  their  four  big  hearts  beat  as  one.  Evi- 
dently there  were  some  stormy  times  in  Paris,  but  we 
have  been  allowed  hardly  a  hint  as  to  the  direction  and 
the  velocity  of  the  conflicting  winds.  There  must  be 
quite  a  big  story  hidden  away  here  somewhere,  but  we 
may  have  to  wait  for  some  one  with  the  requisite 
grudge  or  "sense  of  duty"  to  tell  us  what  it  is. 

Then  there  is  Andre  Tardieu's  book  on  "The  Truth 
About  the  Treaty."    I  always  mistrust  books  that  claim 
in  their  titles  to  tell  the  truth  about  something,  although 
of  course  there  can  be  no  possible  distrust  of  anything 
written  by  Tardieu.     Books  that  profess  to  tell  us  the 
"truth  about  Russia"  are  usually  found  to  contain  any- 
thing  but  the   truth,  to  be   frank   Bolshevist    f 
tions.      Some   writers   assume   the   intolerabU' 
heaven-sent  messengers  to  clear  away  the  f 
representation  and  duplicity  against  which 
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hitherto  has  hoen  laboring.  With  few  exceptions  they 
are  mountebanks  or  propagandists.  Sometimes  they 
are  also  rogues: 

But  to  return  to  Tardieu.  lie  explains  to  us  the 
French  point  of  view  about  the  treaty^  and,  of  course. 
he  does  it  well.  It  is  no  part  of  his  business  to  make 
revelations,  but  none  the  less  he  drops  some  informa- 
tion by  the  way  and  this  is  a  case  where  "every  little 
helps."  He  tells  us,  for  example,  that  the  matter  of 
publicity  came  up  for  the  early  consideration  of  the 
conference.  The  newspaper  men  had  great  expecta- 
tions. They  were  there  in  full  force.  Did  not  the  first 
of  the  fourteen  points  promise  us  "open  covenants  of 
peace,  openly  arrived  at"?  What  more  could  be 
wanted  ?  The  reporters  felt  that  their  day  had  dawned, 
and  that  the  Third  Estate  was  about  to  enter  into  its 
own. 

But  what  a  surprise  was  theirs.  Mr.  Wilson  had  in 
truth  taken  thought  for  the  morrow  in  spite  of  a 
Scriptural  exhortation  to  do  no  such  thing.  He  ex- 
plained that  his  words  did  not  mean  at  all  what  they 
seemed  to  mean.  The  words  of  statecraft  rarely  do. 
it  will  be  observed.  They  did  not  mean  that  there 
would  be  open  negotiations,  but  only — the  quotation  is 
from  Tardieu — "open  debates  upon  all  decisions  arrived 
at  before  the  latter  became  final."  We  had  supposed 
in  our  ignorance  that  all  "decisions"  were  necessarily 
"final"  and  that  a  decision  throw-n  open  to  public  de- 
bate was  no  decision  at  all.  But  these  lay  suppositions 
are  usually  fallible.  We  can  always  rely  upon  the 
statesman  to  prove  that  words  never  mean  what  they 
seem  to  mean.  And  so  the  sentries  were  placed  out- 
side the  doors  of  the  conference  room  and  the  Big 
Four  proceeded  on  their  quite  obvious  conviction  that 
the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof  belonged  to  them. 

But  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  satisfied  even  then.  The 
guest  of  France,  he  was  obviously  unable  to  exercise  a 
press  censorship  in  a  foreign  country.  So  he  asks  "that 
the  French  censorship  should  be  exercised,  not  only 
over  the  French  newspapers,  but  also  over  dispatches 
sent  to  foreign  newspapers" — that  is  to  say  to  American 
newspapers.  Clemenceau  "opposes  a  friendly  refusal." 
but  "such  incidents  reappeared  frequently."  Thus  do 
we  live  and  learn.  We  do  not  know  even  now  exactly 
what  happened,  but  we  do  know  that  the  bulletins  to 
American  newspapers  were  rigidly  censored.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Creel  could  explain  how  this  was  done,  and  inci- 
dentally we  should  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Creel  quarreled 
with  the  President,  and  when  and  why.  We  should  like 
to  know  if  Colonel  House  quarreled  with  the  President, 
and  when  and  why  and  how  much.  There  would  be 
some  mighty  interesting  books  if  the  feelings  of  some  of 
these  gentlemen  would  get  the  better  of  them  to  the 
extent  of  speaking  right  out  in  meeting. 

M.  Tardieu  refers  eloquently  to  the  need  of  a  good 
understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  He 
says  that  France  can  tell  America  some  of  the  things 
that  America  ought  to  know  and  that  she  can  do  it  with 
all  the  force  of  disinterestedness.  For  example : 
"America  will  need  to  be  told — tomorrow  as  yesterday 
— and  to  be  told  by  others  than  the  British  themselves 
without  reference  to  possible  solutions  of  the  Irish 
problem — that  during  the  war  the  Sinn  Feiners  har- 
bored and  supplied  German  submarines  and  took  Ger- 
man gold  to  pay  for  Casement's  treason." 

So  much  for  Tardieu's  book.  It  adds  a  few  grains 
of  cherished  gold  to  our  store.  It  persuades  us  more 
convincingly  than  ever  that  actually  we  know  little 
about  the  conference  or  the  war  itself,  that  we  have 
been  told  only  what  could  not  possibly  be  hidden,  and 
that  the  coming  months  and  years  will  bring  us  many 
a  thrill  and  perhaps  many  a  new  conception  of  the 
whole  business. 

A  few  lines  of  concluding  space  may  be  given  to 
Captain  Wright's  "At  the  Supreme  War  Council,"  al- 
though this  book  has  been  more  fully  noticed  elsewhere. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  disquieting  of  them  all.  Captain 
Wright  tells  us  that  big  men  are  usually  not  big  at  all 
that  they  are  often  very  small  men,  consumed  with 
mean  envies  and  spites,  devoured  by  their  vanities  and 
hates.  They  only  seem  big  when  they  are  surrounded 
by  their  officials  and  their  sycophants.  We  have  some- 
times suspected  as  much  ourselves.  But  Captain 
Wright  does  more  than  this.  He  tells  us  that  the  war 
was  nearly  lost  because  Haig  and  Petain  were  in  a  sort 
of  conspiracy  against  Foch,  that  they  did  everything 
they  could  to  foil  him,  and  that  Petain  first  seduced 
Haig  and  then  double-crossed  him.  There  was  an 
agreement  that  if  either  Haig  or  Petain  were  attacked 
in  force,  the  other  should  come  to  his  aid  by  taking- 
over  part  of  the  line.  But  when  the  British  under 
Gough  were  attacked  in  overwhelming  force  at  St. 
Quentin  and  forced  back  upon  Amiens,  Petain  failed 
in  his  agreement,  having  deceived  Haig  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  his  reserves.  The  Germans  were  with- 
in a  few  thousand  yards  of  Amiens  when  they  were 
stopped  by  Foch.  If  they  had  taken  Amiens  the  two 
armies  would  have  been  cut  apart  and  the  British 
would  have  been  driven  north  and  the  French  south. 
Military  critics  wondered  much  at  the  easy  advance  of 
the  Germans  upon  Amiens.  It  was  quite  w^ell  known 
that  Ludendorff  would  attack  here.  His  strength  also 
was.  known.    But  nothing  seemed  to  have  been  done  to 

i'  force  Gpugh.     It  was  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 

and  now  at  last  it  seems  to  have  been  solved  if  we 

...   suppose  that  Captain  Wright  knows  what  he  was 

king   about,   and   he   ought   to,   seeing   that   he    was 


assistant  secretary  of  the  Supreme  War  Council.  But 
wrhat  a   picture  ! 

No.  we  shall  not  get  tired  of  war  books  yet  awhile. 
not  until  we  learn  the  facts  about  the  war.  At  the 
present  time  a  number  of  high  officials,  soldiers  and 
statesmen,  are  resolved  that  we  shall  not  know  those 
facts  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing  on  their  own  vani- 
ties and  misdeeds.  But  they  can  not  be  hidden  for- 
ever. Facts  are  never  hidden  forever.  It  may  be  that 
we  shall  have  to  wait  for  a  long  time  until  some  of  the 
larger  figures  are  dead.  In  fifty  years'  time  we  may 
still  be  welcoming  some  of  the  "revelations"  that  will 
help  us  to  understand  the  true  inwardness  of  this 
thing.  Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Francisco,  June  8,  1921. 

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Gerald  Dickens,  grandson  of  the  great  novelist,  is  a 
captain  in  the  British  navy. 

For  the  first  time  Korea  is  now  officially  represented 
in  this  country.  Dr.  Stoon  Hyun,  a  native  of  Korea, 
has  arrived  to  serve  as  minister  to  the  United  States. 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  the  novelist,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  Vermont  as  one  of  the  five 
members  of  the  state  board  of  education.  She  is  the 
first  woman  ever  to  have  served  in  that  capacity  in  the 
state.     The  appointment  is  for  five  years. 

The  Mikado's  heir  to  the  throne  of  Nippon,  now  in 
Europe  with  the  Japanese  royal  party  of  nineteen,  is 
the  first  Japanese  Crown  Prince  who  has  ever  gone 
abroad.  He  is  twenty  years  old,  a  major  of  infantry  in 
the  army  and  a  lieutenant-commander  in  the  navy.  His 
education  has  been  directed  by  Admiral  Togo,  naval 
hero  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  He  was  proclaimed 
Crown  Prince  in  July,  1912.  In  his  studies  he  has 
shown  a  special  aptitude  for  history  and  geography. 
This  year  saw  the  completion  of  his  academic  course. 

Beatriz  Pizzorni.  lyric  soprano,  was  born  in  Milan. 
Italy,  her  mother  being  Mme.  Gini,  one  of  Italy's  great 
singers.  Her  father  was  Tenor  Pizzorni,  one  of  the 
best  teachers  of  singing  in  Mexico  City.  Beatriz  Piz- 
zorni made  her  debut  in  Mexico  with  "Tosca"  in  1915. 
and  notwithstanding  her  youth  she  sang  to  instant  suc- 
cess. Since  that  time  she  has  portrayed  the  principal 
roles  in  every  well-known  opera  which  calls  for  a  lyric 
soprano  voice,  much  of  this  time  having  been  spent  as 
leading  soprano  with  the  Sonora  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany. 

Benjamin  Strong  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  a 
bank  clerk,  and  a  very  good  one.  The  son  of  Benjamin 
Strong,  an  able  publicist,  he  was  a  keen  student  of 
finance  and  gradually  made  his  way  to  the  top.  Among 
the  first  to  recognize  his  talents  was  the  late  E.  C. 
Converse  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company.  Mr.  Strong 
has  occupied  several  responsible  positions  in  financial 
institutions,  and  for  a  time  was  president  of  the 
Bankers  Trust.  His  connection  with  the  realm  of 
finance  is  best  known,  however,  as  governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Mr.  Strong  is  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Political  Sciences  and  kindred  organi- 
zations. 

Thomas  W.  Lamont  twenty-five  years  ago  was  just 
about  getting  through  with  his  career  as  a  reporter  on 
the  New  York  Tribune,  the  staff  of  which  he  left  in 
1894.  Sometimes  he  went  back  to  newspaper  work 
and  reported  collegiate  boat  races.  On  his  leaving  the 
realm  of  journalism  he  became  interested  in  the  re- 
organization of  commercial  companies  and  displayed 
such  abilities  that  he  was  soon  in  touch  with  heavy 
financial  interests.  His  progress  from  1895  has  been 
remarkable,  for  ten  years  after  leaving  the  newspaper 
shop  he  was  secretary  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company. 
Ten  years  ago  he  became  a  member  of  the  banking 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

J.  Leonard  Replogle,  noted  steel  man,  twenty-five 
years  ago  was  well  on  his  way  toward  the  business 
eminence  he  occupies.  He  had  been  working  then  for 
six  years  with  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  and  though 
only  twenty  years  old  was  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  axle  department.  His  first  great  success  came  in 
his  campaign  to  introduce  steel  axles  for  railroad  cars 
in  place  of  iron  ones,  and  from  then  on  his  rise  was 
rapid.  His  abounding  enthusiasm  and  kindliness  of 
spirit  endeared  him  to  his  business  associates,  and  much 
of  his  success,  he  says,  is  due  to  their  aid.  One  of  his 
record  deals  was  the  sale  of  the  Cambria  concern,  with 
which  he  started,  to  the  Midvale  Steel  and  Ordnance 
Company,  a  $70,000,000  transaction. 

John  N.  Willys  twenty-five  years  ago  was  regretting 
that  he  had  plunged  so  heavily  in  the  bicycle  trade.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  salesmen  which  this  country  has 
ever  produced,  and  at  his  store  in  Canandaigua,  New 
York,  his  home  town,  he  was  selling  wheels  to  all  the 
farmers  for  miles  around.  A  panic  came  along  in  1896. 
and  he  regretted  that  he  had  extended  so  much  credit. 
He  learned  a  lesson  well  worth  all  the  trouble,  how- 
ever, and  started  into  the  next  best  calling  for  a  man  of 
his  talents — selling  automobiles.  Through  his  energy 
and  tact  he  was  able  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  an  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  company,  and  then  gained  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  it.  That  is  the  reason  why  he  is  the 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  automobile  companies  in 
the  world. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


San  Francisco  from  the  Sea. 

Serene,   indifferent  of  Fate, 

Thou  sittest  at  the  Western  Gate ; 

Upon  thy  heights  so  lately  won 

Still   slant  the  banners   of  the  sun  ; 

Thou  seest  the  white  seas  strike  their  tents, 

O  Warder  of  two  Continents ! 

And  scornful  of  the  peace  that  flies 

Thy  angry  winds  and  sullen  skies, 

Thou   drawest  all  things,   small   and   great, 

To   thee,   beside   the   Western    Gate. 


0  lion's   whelp  !    that   hidest   fast 

In  jungle  growth   of  spire  and  mast, 

1  know  thy  cunning  and  thy  greed 
Thy  hard  high  lust  and  wilful  deed. 
And  all  thy  glory  loves  to  tell 

Of   specious   gifts   material. 

Drop  down,   0  fleecy  Fog !   and  hide 

Her  skeptic  sneer,  and  all  her  pride. 

Wrap  her.  O  Fog !  in  gown  and  hood 

Of    her    Franciscan    Brotherhood. 

Hide  me  her  faults,  her  sin  and  blame  ! 

With  thy  gray  mantle  cloak  her  shame  ! 

So  shall  she,  cowled,  sit  and  pray 

Till  morning  bears  her  sins  away. 

Then  rise,  O  fleecy  Fog !  and  raise 

The  glory  of  her  coming  days ; 

Be  as  the  cloud  that  flecks  the  seas 

Above  her  smoky  argosies. 

When  forms  familiar  shall  give  place 

To   stranger  speech   and  newer   face  ; 

When  all  her  throes  and  anxious  fears 

Lie  hushed  in  the  repose  of  years ; 

When  Art  shall  raise  and  Culture  lift 

The    sensual    joys   and    meaner   thrift. 

And  all  fulfilled  the  vision,  we 

Who  watch  and  wait  shall  never  see — 

Who,  in  the  morning  of  her  race. 

Toiled    fair   or   meanly   in    our   place — 

But.  yielding  to  the  common  lot, 

Lie   unrecorded   and   forgot.  — Bret   Ilorte. 


Tubal  Cain. 


Old  Tubal  Cain  was  a  man  of  might 

In   the   days  when   the   earth    was   young. 
By   the  fierce   red   light   of  his   furnace    bright 

The  strokes  of  his  hammer  rung: 
And  he  lifted  high  his  brawny  hand 

On  the  iron  glowing  clear. 
Till   the   sparks  rushed  out  in   scarlet  showers 

As  he   fashioned  the  sword  and  spear. 
And    he    sang:      "Hurrah    for   my    handiwork! 

Hurrah   for  the   spear  and   sword ! 
Hurrah    for   the   hand   that   shall   wield   them    well  ! 

For   he   shall  be  king  and   lord." 

To  Tubal   Cain   came  many  a  one. 

As  he  wrought   by  his   roaring  fire. 
And   each   one  prayed   for  a  strong  steel   blade, 

As   the    crown    of   his   desire  : 
And  he  made  them  weapons  sharp  and  strong. 

Till  they  shouted  loud  in  glee. 
And   gave  him  gifts  of  pearls  and  gold, 

And  spoils  of  forest  free. 
And  they  sang:     "Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain,     . 

Who   hath  given  us  strength  anew ! 
Hurrah   for  the  smith  !   hurrah   for  the  fire  I 

And   hurrah   for  the  metal  true!" 

But  a  sudden   change  came   o'er  his   heart 

Ere  the   setting  of  the   sun, 
And   Tubal    Cain    was   filled   with    pain 

For   the   evil   he  had   done. 
He  saw  that  men,  with  rage  and  hate. 

Made   war   upon    their   kind  ; 
That  the  land  was  red  with  the  blood  they  shed 

In   their  lust   for  -carnage  blind. 
And  he  said :     "Alas,  that  ever  I  made, 

Or  that  skill   of   mine   should   plan. 
The  spear  and  the  sword,   for  men   whose  joy 

Is  to   slay   their   fellow-man" 

And   for  many   a  day  old  Tubal  Cain 

Sat  brooding  o'er  his  woe ; 
And   his  hand   forebore   to   smite   the   ore. 

And  his  furnace  smoldered  low : 
But  he  rose  at  last  with  a  cheerful  face. 

And   a  bright,    courageous   eye, 
And  bared  his  strong  right  arm  for  work. 

While   the   quick   flames   mounted   high  • 
And  he  sang:     "Hurrah  for  my  handiwork!" 

And  the  red  sparks  lit  the   air — 
"Not  alone  for  the  blade  was  the  bright  steel  made,' 

And  he  fashioned  the  first  plowshare. 

And   men,   taught   wisdom   from   the   past. 

In   friendship  joined   their  hands: 
Hung  the  sword  in  the  hall,  the  spear  on  the  wall, 

And   plowed   the   willing   lands ; 
And    sang:      "Hurrah    for   Tubal    Cain! 

Our  stanch  good  friend  is  he : 
And.  for  the  plowshare  and  the  plow. 

To  him  our  praise  shall  be. 
But   while   oppression   lifts   its   head. 

Or  a  tyrant  would  be  lord. 
Though  we  may  thank  him  for  the  plow. 

We'll  not  forget  the  sword."        —Charles  Mackny 


Interesting  experiments  were  made  some  time  ago  at 
Harvard  University  which  seem  to  demonstrate  that 
engineers  usually  underestimate  the  maximum  loading- 
caused  by  dense  crowds  on  bridges,  floors,  and  plat- 
forms. Forty  men  averaging  163  pounds  in  weight 
placed  in  a  box  six  feet  square  caused  an  average 
pressure  of  181  pounds  to  the  square  foot  on  the  floor. 
An  engineer  has  estimated  the  weight  per  square  foot 
of  the  densest  crowds  on  the  New  York  elevated  rail- 
ways at  only  forty-five  pounds,  but  since  the  Harvard 
experiments  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the 
maximum  loading  on  the  elevated  cars  and  platforms 
may  be  nearer  181  than  forty-five  pounds.  This  applies 
to  other  close-packed  crowds. 


A  piece  of  human  bone  will  support  half  as  much 
weight  again  as  a  piece  of  the  best  oak  of  the  same 
thickness. 


June  11,  1921. 
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AT  THE  SUPREME  WAR  COUNCIL. 


Captain  Peter  E.  Wright  Asks,  Not  Who  Won  the  War,  But 
Who  Almost  Lost  It. 


Every  war  is  followed  by  the  making  and  breaking 
of  reputations,  both  military  and  political.  Idols  cre- 
ated during  the  stress  of  conflict  are  thrown  to  the 
ground  and  trampled  under  foot,  while  the  public  turns 
in  bewilderment  from  one  revelation  to  another  in 
search  of  facts  upon  which  to  base  its  iconoclastic  judg- 
ments. ' 

Captain  Peter  E.  Wright,  formerly  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Supreme  War  Council,  ought  to  know  what 
he  is  writing  about.  No  one  except  the  great  military 
figures  themselves  could  have  had  a  better  view  of 
what  may  be  called  the  inner  mechanisms  of  the  war. 
And  Captain  Wright  makes  a  series  of  charges  so 
startling  as  to  clamor  for  either  proof  or  disproof.  He 
shows  Haig  and  Petain  in  a  combination  against  Foch, 
and  rather  a  mean  combination  at  that.  We  are  told 
that  Petain  used  Haig  to  get  rid  of  Foch  and  then 
abandoned  Haig  to  his  fate  at  Amiens.  The  German 
attack  upon  Amiens  was  clearly  foreseen.  Gough, 
vastly  outnumbered,  was  forced  back  and  practically 
abandoned.  The  Foch  plan  would  have  given  him 
twenty  divisions  of  reinforcements.  Even  six  di- 
visions would  have  saved  him,  but  Petain  had  deceived 
Haig  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  reserves,  which  were 
actually  at  Rheims.  If  the  Germans  had  taken  Amiens 
the  war  would  have  been  lost  and  the  French  and 
British  armies  would  have  been  cut  asunder.  If  the 
Foch  plan  of  reserves,  subsequently  developed,  had  then 
been  in  operation,  the  army  of  Ludendorff  would  have 
been  attacked  in  flank  and  probably  destroyed. 

Foch  had  done  great  deeds  long  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world  were  directed  toward  him.  During  the 
Marne  battle  he  had  watched  the  frenzied  efforts  of  the 
Germans  to  take  Mondemont  and  had  said  cheerfully 
to  his  staff:  "Well,  gentlemen,  they  must  be  in  great 
straits  somewhere  or  other  if  they  are  in  such  a  des- 
perate hurry  here."  They  certainly  were,  as  Von 
Kluck  and  Von  Hausen  were  well  aware : 

The  world  knows  Foch  only  at  the  height  of  his  achieve- 
ments, when  he  drove  the  Germans  before  him,  and  would 
have  destroyed  them  altogether  had  not  his  final  and  fatal 
blow  been  stopped  by  the  armistice;  it  knows  him  at  the 
moment  of  his  success  when  his  position  was  at  its  highest, 
but  it  knows  little  of  him  in  adversity  when  he  himself  was 
at  his  greatest.  This  preface  of  Major  Grasset's  book  tells 
us  something,  but  not  enough,  of  those  earlier  battles  in  which 
he  rose  between  August  4  and  October  4,  1914,  from  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps  to  the  command  of  an  army  group,  and  that 
the  most  important,  and  found  himself,  in  the  third  month 
of  the  war,  commanding  the  generals  who  had  commanded 
him  during  the  first  month.  During  the  first  period  of  the 
war  he  was  far  greater  than  in  the  last,  when  the  eyes  of  all 
the  world  were  fixed  on  him  ;  when  he  took  all  the  tricks,  but 
held  all  the  cards.  During  the  first  period  he  held  no  cards 
at  all,  but  won  all  the  same.  Then,  as  later,  the  words  of 
the  greatest  of  ancient  historians,  used  by  him  of  the  man 
he  admired  most,  are  applicable  to  Foch.  "He  gave  proof  of 
a  power  and  a  penetration  that  was  natural,  wonderful,  and 
infallible.  When  any  crisis  arose,  however  little  he  expected 
it,  and  without  any  examination,  a  view  of  the  situation,  far 
superior  to  that  of  any  one  else,  sprang  from  him  at  once, 
and  he  predicted  the  subsequent  course  of  events  with  no 
less  certainty.  His  exposition  of  his  own  plans  was  most 
lucid;  his  criticism  of  other  men's  schemes  consummate;  and 
however  incalculable  the  result  might  seem,  he  always  knew 
what  would  succeed  and  what  would  not.  In  a  word,  uniting 
the  deepest  intellectual  grasp  with  a  lightning  rapidity  of 
decision,  he  was  the  model  man  of  action." 

The  author  is  peculiarly  felicitous  in  his  character 
delineations.  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George,  and  Orlando 
were  much  alike — all  three  were  "cunning  and  elo- 
quent," and  yet  "the  most  persuasive  and  real  rhetoric 
.   .    .  gushed  from  them  at  once" : 


Clemenceau  was  the  most  amiable  of  old  men,  and,  if 
tiger,  as  he  was  called,  only  a  stuffed  nursery  tiger,  more 
endearing  than  formidable.  But,  always  quivering  with 
patriotic  emotion,  he  was  all  haste  and  impulse,  and  would 
apply  to  a  knot  neither  the  patient  understanding  nor  steady 
perseverance  without  which  it  could  not  be  unraveled.  In 
the  minds  of  almost  every  one  sitting  around  the  red  baize 
table  at  Versailles,  the  uppermost  thought  was  the  security  of 
their  own  place  and  the  advantage  of  their  own  country. 
This  was  transparent  as  soon  as  they  opened  their  mouths. 
But  the  uppermost  thought  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  mind  was 
to  find  the  day  out  and  to  take  it  and  win  the  war,  whatever 
he  risked.  In  spite  of  his  oblique  and  subterranean  methods  ; 
his  inveterate  taste  for  low  and  unscrupulous  men ;  of  the 
distrust  felt  for  him  by  his  favorites,  even  at  the  height  of 
their  favor;  of  his  superficial,  slipshod,  and  hasty  mind;  this 
determination  of  character  made  him,  without  any  assumption 
on  his  part,  the  leader  of  the  Alliance.  The  half-deified  chiefs, 
whom  the  prostrate  Germans  worshipped  as  idols,  never  ceased 
to  proclaim  what  magniloquently  they  called  their  will  to  vic- 
tory. But  none  of  them  ever  had  it  like  this  little  Welsh 
lay  preacher  and  attorney,  who  remained  so  deeply  stamped 
with  the  characteristics  of  those  early  occupations,  even  at 
this  sublime   elevation   of  his  power. 

The  author  tells  us  that  Asquith  concealed  a  "ca- 
pricious petulance"  under  a  "ponderous  manner  and  a 
portentous  phraseology,"  but  this  was  sufTicient  equip- 
ment for  a  world  that  is  satisfied  with  a  "pompous  ex- 
terior." Sir  Henry  Wilson  had  all  the  brilliant  quali- 
ties of  the  Irish  soldier  and,  moreover,  he  was  diplo- 
matic, an  excellent  quality  in  one  who  had  to  direct  a 
war  of  so  many  different  nationalities  and,  it  inav  be 
said,  involving  such  varieties  of  national  sacrifice.  Eng- 
land in  the  early  days  of  the  war  had  to  supply  a  cer- 
tain element  of  impartiality,  because  England  was  un- 
invaded: 

None  of  our  Allies  could  take  a  general  view.  The  occupa- 
tions of  their  soil  by  the   Germans   really   frenzied   them,   and 


prevented  them  seeing  anything  else.  It  was  pitiful  to  see 
their  rage  at  the  thought.  No  doubt  we  should  not  have  been 
otherwise  had  we  known  that  in  Kent  and  Norfolk  young 
women,  or  even  little  girls  in  their  teens,  were  being  outraged 
by  gross  German  brutes.  One  village  in  their  country  was 
more  to  them  than  empires  in  the  East.  "If  only,"  Sir  Henry 
Wilson  used  to  exclaim  in  mock  despair,  "if  only  we  could 
make  the  French  understand  where  Mesopotamia  is."  The 
sea,  also,  was  as  unintelligible  to  them  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  unimportant.  The  French  generals,  .superb  as  was 
their  conception  of  la  graudc  guerre  in  European  fields,  and 
dazzling  beyond  belief,  their  exposition  of  it,  seemed  to  have 
gained  this  intensely  professional  (and  therefore  perhaps 
necessarily  narrow)  capacity  by  excluding  everything  else 
from  their  minds.  They  spoke  of  the  sea  as  if  it  was  a 
smooth,  fiat,  and  safe  surface  along  which  divisions  and  their 
supplies  could  be  moved  about  as  draughts  are  across  a 
draught-board.  Yet  half  the  questions  arising  had  a  naval 
complication.  Half  the  debates  ended  on  a  phrase,  which,  like 
a  stupid  joke  in  a  pantomime,  became  amusing  by  its  mere 
recurrence.  This  phrase  was  "C'est  toujours  une  question  de 
tonnage,"  which  Sir  Henry  used  to  guffaw  in  his  John  Bull 
French. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Foch  had  been  retired 
in  1916  and  had  been  given  the  special  task  of  planning 
against  a  German  invasion  of  Switzerland.  After 
Nivelle's  failure,  Foch  had  been  called  back,  to  find 
that  the  German  blow  was  to  be  directed  against  Italy 
instead  of  Switzerland.  On  October  2d,  1917,  the  Ger- 
mans broke  through  the  Italian  front  at  Caporetto  and 
General  Cadorna  lost  nearly  half  a  million  men: 

But  the  blow  fell  in  Italy,  not  Switzerland.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  hearing  the  news  of  the  break  through,  Foch 
had  begun  entraining  French  troops  to  go  to  Cadorna's  help  ; 
six  French  followed  by  five  English  divisions  had  hurried 
there.  Even  with  this  assistance  Cadorna  intended  abandon- 
ing the  line  of  the  Piave,  fearing  the  position  could  be  turned 
from  the  Alps,  and  retreating  to  the  line  of  the  Mincio.  Foch 
hastened  to  his  headquarters  and,  as  Major  Grasset  politely 
puts  it,  "persuaded  Cadorna  that  he  had  not  suffered  definite 
defeat,  and  that  the  enemy  could  be  checked  on  the  Piave." 
Foch  really  bullied  him  so  that  he  thought  it  preferable  to 
stand  and  face  the  Austrians  than  retreat  and  face  Foch. 
Had  Foch's  decision  not  been  so  rapid,  for  he  had  given 
orders  for  the  French  divisions  to  be  moved  towards  Italy 
before  Cadorna  asked  for  help,  the  line  of  the  Piave  would 
certainly  not  have  been  retained.  But  the  next  line,  that  of 
the  Mincio,  gave  a  very  long  front  to  the  Italians,  instead  of 
the  short  line  of  the  Piave  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea.  As 
Cadorna  was  never  tired  of  repeating  when  he  went  to  Ver- 
sailles, not  eleven,  but  twenty  or  thirty  Anglo-French  divisions 
would  have  been  required  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Mincio. 
This  would  have  been  so  serious  a  diminution  of  the  Anglo- 
French  forces  in  France  that  it  might  have  seemed  prefer- 
able to  abandon  the  -Italians  altogether.  Only  Foch's  prompti- 
tude prevented  Caporetto  from  being  a  blow  fatal  to  Italy. 

Foch  insists  in  his  "Principles  of  War"  that  a  battle  is  a 
"crisis,"  a  "swift  and  bloody  drama."  But  in  his  ordinary 
language  and  unconsciously  he  always  uses  a  word  that  is 
even  more  expressive  of  his  conception  of  the  pace  at  which 
the  events  of  a  battle  proceed  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  quick  decision.  He  never  says  a  battle  "begins,"  he  always 
says,  rather  strangely,  "a  battle  is  off,"  using  the  word 
properly  applicable  to  horses  starting  in  a  race  ("une  fois  la 
bataille  partie"). 

Selecting  those  portions  of  Captain  Wright's  book 
that  relate  to  personalities  rather  than  to  the  thread  of 
his  rather  sinister  narrative  we  may  pause  for  a  moment 
at  the  further  characterization  of  Foch  that  he  gives 
to  us  as  part  of  his  examination  of  the  Executive  War 
Board,  consisting  of  Foch,  Wilson,  Bliss,  and  Cadorna: 

Foch,  when  he  came  to  Versailles,  was  an  old  man,  unwell 
and  worn  with  anxiety,  and  beginning  to  lose  his  trim  horse- 
man's figure.  He  shone  in  debate  as  much  as  he  did  in  action. 
In  his  profound  grasp  of  any  question ;  in  his  capacity  for 
dealing  at  once,  and  conclusively,  with  any  opposite  point 
which  he  rejected;  in  the  skill  with  which  he  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  an  unsound  argument ;  in  the  flexible  readiness 
with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  any  contrary  idea  he  felt  un- 
able to  refute ;  in  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  he 
evolved  schemes  to  reach  a  common  agreement ;  in  the  closely 
woven  and  orderly  logic  of  his  thought;  in  the  rapid,  almost 
exuberant,  flow  of  his  speech  ;  in  the  flashing  power  of  illus- 
trating his  meaning;  in  his  ruthless  contempt  for  weaker  dia- 
lecticians; in  all  these  he  resembled  a  great  Chancery  special. 
In  the  simplicity  of  his  ways — he  had  not  even  an  A.D.C., 
and  he  used  to  arrive  alone,  his  papers  under  his  arm,  with 
an  absence  of  ceremony  astonishing  to  any  one  accustomed 
to  the  pomp  that  surrounds  even  a  brigadier — in  the  rough- 
ness of  his  ways,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  gentlemanly  Eng- 
lish, and  grand  manner  of  the  Italians  ;  in  his  extreme  piety  ; 
in  all  these  he  was  like  a  rustic  French  cure,  redolent  of  the 
soil,  the  true  soil  of  France,  the  soil  of  peasants  and  soldiers, 
descendants  of  those  who  accomplished  the  Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos,  very  different  from  the  glittering  foam  of  Paris.  In 
sheer  intellect,  he  towered  above  every  one  at  the  Supreme 
War  Council  as  much  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  in  courage. 


The  author  pays  an  almost  elaborate  compliment  to 
General  Bliss,  in  itself  a  reflection  of  the  implied  com- 
pliment paid  to  that  medest  soldier  by  Foch,  who  placed 
an  extraordinary  reliance  upon  the  judgment  of  Bliss, 
asking  him  often  to  arbitrate  in  matters  of  dispute. 
Pershing  and  Sims  and  all  the  American  leaders  are 
included  in  the  same  eulogy: 

Bliss  and  Cadorna  were  not  quite  on  the  same  level  as  the 
other  members ;  for  Bliss  had  not  yet  got  his  army,  and 
Cadorna  had  lost  his.  Cadorna  had  this  advantage,  that  he 
was  the  only  member  who  had  ever  been  a  commander-in- 
chief:  this  gave  him  an  ease  and  sureness  of  judgment,  a  sort 
of  light  touch,  which  in  these,  as  in  other  great  affairs,  only 
experience  can  give.  But  he  was  a  beaten  general,  and  the 
French  never  let  him  forget  it,  and  trampled  on  him  ruth- 
lessly. "Defend  the  Piave."  thundered  Foch  in  a  voice 
roughened  by  half  a  century  of  command,  as  Cadorna  began 
his  eternal  plaints  and  his  eternal  petitions  for  more  guns, 
more  men.  more  coal,  more  of  everything.  "I  tell  you  how 
I  would  defend  the  Piave  ;  I  would  put  a  few  sentries  along  the 
bank."  Then  after  a  pause  and  a  reflective  pull  at  his  mous- 
tache, "And  even  then  I  would  only  put  wooden  sentries." 
Bliss  had  the  good-will,  the  industry,  the  sagacity,  the  massive 
bulk  and  slow  movement  of  an  elephant.  He  would  have 
been  the  pillar  of  this  or  any  other  council,  for  he  brought  to 
the  Alliance,  where  the  members  of  every  other  Inter-Allied 
team  all  pulled  different  ways,  what  it  needed  most,  rigid 
impartiality,  even  towards  his  own  government.  "Very  well, 
let  Bliss  arbitrate"  ("Eh  bien,  prenons  Bliss  comme  juge  de 
paix"),  Foch  used  to  exclaim,  when  a  discussion  got  too 
heated;   and  Bliss  listened  like  a  sage  and  benevolent  pachy- 


derm. But  once  his  mind  was  made  up,  he  stuck  his  hoofs 
in  the  ground  and  was  immovable.  Even  Foch  dashed  at  him 
in  vain.  There  was  something  very  fine  about  his  character, 
as  there  was  about  all  American  leaders,  like  Pershing  and 
Sims  (and  about  their  subordinates),  who  came  to  Versailles: 
they  seemed  determined  to  make  their  disinterestedness  cancel 
their  inexperience.  They  were  all  quite  untouched  by  the  taint 
of  bad  faith  and  personal  calculation  that  seems  to  load  the 
air  where  the  great  are.  In  the  Great  War  the  New  World 
not  only  came  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old,  but  to  set  it 
an   example. 

Space  ma}'  lie  allowed  for  a  concluding  summariza- 
tion of  a  situation  that  is  an  almost  incredible  one  in 
the  colors  so  frankly,  almost  brutally,  applied  by  the 
author.  Great  men,  he  seems  to  think,  are  usually  verv 
small  men,  sometimes  very  mean  men.  The  public 
looks  at  them  through  the  magnifying  glasses  of  its 
own  hero-worship  and  doubtless  will  continue  so  to 
look  at  them,  no  matter  how  unmistakable  the  facts 
may  be : 

But  falsehood,  however  indispensable  (and  perhaps  in  this 
case  it  is  unavoidable),  exacts  its  price;  and  here  it  recoils 
in  an  unexpected  direction.  Generals  can  have  great  reputa- 
tions which  are  entirely  artificial.  They  do  not  have  to  win 
victories  or  campaigns ;  the  subject  press  bureau  and  the 
tame  herd  of  special  correspondents  or  special  press  agents 
do  it  for  them.  It  is  in  the  High  Command,  and  not  in  the 
line,  that  the  art  of  camouflage  is  most  practiced  and  reaches 
to  highest  flights.  All  chiefs  everywhere  are  now  kept  painted, 
by  the  busy  work  of  numberless  publicists,  so  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  Napoleon — at  a  distance.  Canny  Scots  soon  dis- 
cover that  having  the  brother  of  the  editor  of  the  leading 
newspaper  of  the  majority  party  of  the  legislature  as  a 
chaplain-general  is  a  greater  piece  of  luck  than  breaking  the 
German  line,  and  a  long  visit  from  an  influential  newspaper 
proprietor  preferable  to  a  good  plan  of  operations.  Criticism 
and  doubt  become  scandalous  or  illegal  outside  the  armies, 
and  (quite  rightly)  indiscipline  and  insubordination  within 
them.  It  ceases  to  be  necessary  for  the  generals  to  win  even 
wars;  they  will  be  almost  as  victorious  if  they  lose  them. 
This  is  not  fanciful,  for  almost  the  whole  German  people 
believe  Hindenburg  unvanquished  and  invincible;  they  believe 
he  never  was  defeated,  but  broke  off  the  fight  and  submitted 
because  Germany's  allies  deserted  her.  In  spite  of  the  armis- 
tice, he  is  just  as  much  a  conqueror  today  as  when  his  au- 
thority extended  from  Dunkirk  to  Kieff;  and  before  we  deride 
them  as  dupes,  it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  a  great  many 
sensible  people  here  are  sure  that  the  retreat  of  the  Fifth 
Army  in  March,  1918,  was  an  ingenious  manoeuvre,  and  most 
people  consider  that  what  the  Germans  call  the  Bloodbath  (das 
Blutbad)  of  the  Somme  was  an  Allied  triumph,  though,  being 
almost  twice  as  strong  as  the  Germans,  they  could  only  gain 
a  few  miles  of  ground  at  a  stupendous  cost.  Joffre,  whose 
mistakes  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  war  nearly  lost  it,  remains 
seated  in  the  hearts  of  the  French  as  a  national  hero,  how- 
ever much  commissions  of  inquiry  rn'iy  expose  him.  No  doubt 
if  Haig  had  been  driven  into  the  sea  in  April,  1918.  as  seemed 
likely,  he  would  have  remained  just  as  immortally  glorious 
and  some  one  else  would  have  been  to  blame.  A  new  doc- 
trine has  come  to  prevail  that  commanders-in-chief  can  do  no 
wrong  and  are  not  responsible. 

Statesmen,  of  course,  know  the  truth.  Any  one  in  the  room 
at  the  Supreme  War  Council  who  knew  these  heroes  remote 
from  their  godlike  state,  bright  pomp  of  swarming  obsequious 
staff  officers,  millionaire  A.D.C.s  and  attendant  major-gen- 
erals, motors  and  mounted  orderlies,  secretaries  and  cooks, 
with  the  fountains  of  official  eulogy  playing  on  them  in  cease- 
less glittering  streams,  could  measure  their  real  stature,  in  all 
its  naked  and  tragic  mediocrity  :  naked,  because  the  working 
of  their  confused,  slow,  and  narrow  minds  revealed  itself 
without  chance  of  concealment  in  those  keen  debates  with 
masterly  heads  like  Sonnino  or  Foch ;  and  tragic,  because 
these  incapables  and  intriguers,  thus  decorated  and  exalted, 
disposed  haphaazrd  of  all  those  brilliant  young  generations 
that  were  being  mowed  down  in  swathes  by  the  German  scythe. 
If  any  one  could  do  so,  very  much  more  could  minds  as  quick 
and  piercing  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George's,  or  deep  and  experienced 
as  Lord  Milner's,  estimate  them.  But  these  fictitious  con- 
querors are  unshakable  and  can  not  be  uprooted,  so  deep  is 
their  real  hold  on  the  army  and  the  nation.  The  French 
Prime  Minister  protested  in  vain  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  1917 
against  Haisr's  "repeated  tendencies  to  evade  the  instructions 
given  to  him,"  and  his  "constantly  renewed  tendency  to  call 
into  question  the  plan  of  operations  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence," but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  do  nothing.  It  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  displace  these  Napoleons,  whatever  their 
incompetence,  because  of  the  enormous  public  support  created 
by  hiding  or  glossing  failure,  and  exaggerating  or  inventing 
success. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  rather  melancholy  book.  It 
involves  a  story  that  has  been  told  so  often  before.  It 
would  seem  as  though  we  never  learn,  as  though  we 
never  break  down  a  bad  principle,  as  though  we  never 
determine  that  colossal  mistakes  shall  not  be  repeated. 
What  will  happen  in  the  next  great  war?  And  for  how 
long  will  the  gods  be  tolerant  of  human  stupidity? 

At  the  Supreme  War  Council.  By  Captain  Peter 
E.  Wright.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


When  tobacco  first  reached  England  it  was  enjoyed 
in  common  by  both  sexes.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
according  to  John  Ashton,  "it  was  not  only  usual  for 
the  women  to  join  the  men  in  smoking,  but  in  Worces- 
tershire the  children  were  sent  to  school  with  pipes  in 
their  satchels,  and  the  schoolmaster  called  a  halt  in 
their  studies  while  they  all  smoked — he  teaching  the 
neophyte."  Scotch  women  used  to  enjoy  a  pipe  the 
same  way  as  they  enjoyed  a  pinch  of  snuff.  One  of  the 
compilers  of  the  "Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  pub- 
lished in  1791,  records  that  "the  chief  luxuries  in  the 
rural  districts  arc  snuff,  tobacco,  and  whisky.  Tea  and 
sugar  are  little  used,  but  the  use  of  whisky  has  becomi 
very  great.  The  use  of  tobacco  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  excessive,  especially  among  the  female  sex.  There 
is  scarcely  a  young  woman  by  the  time  she  has  been 
taught  to  spin,  but  has  also  learned  to  smoke.  Smoking 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  as  an  antidote  to 
rheumatism  and  ague.  The  favorable  alteration  with 
respect  to  these  diseases  has  only  produced  a  greater 
avidity  for  tobaCCO." 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  man  or  worn 
who  can  not  write. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


The  banking  situation  of  the  country  is 
upon  an  upbound  basis.  The  point  has  been 
reached  where  further  reductions  in  the  dis- 
count rate  seems  imminent  and  the  financial 
system  of  the  country  is  now  ready  to  take 
care  of  expansions  in  business  as  they  occur. 
The  great  problem  is  to  take  care  of  the  agri- 
cultural demands  of  the  country  in  a  way  con- 
sistent   with    sound   banking. 


Any  recovery  in  price  in  securities  or  com- 
modities or  merchandise,  no  matter  what  the 
influencing  cause  may  have  been,  reacts  favor- 
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ably  upon  sentiment,  and  the  improvement  in 
sentiment,  in  turn,  reacts  favorably  upon 
prices,  and  so  it  often  follows  that  a  move- 
ment which  had  very  little  basis  at  the  start 
will — through  mere  sentimental  considerations 
alone — develop  into  an  affair  of  some  magni- 
tude (says  John  Grant  Dater  in  Harper's  Mag- 
asine).  Conditions  always  govern  in  the  end, 
of  course,  and  unless  these  are  favorable  and 
"justify"  the  movement  it  can  not  be  sus- 
tained, nor  will  prices  remain  for  long  above 
their  true  level  or  intrinsic  worth.  Whether 
the  increase  in  industrial  activity  which  has 
been  noted  is  destined  to  merge  into  anything 
more  considerable  than  a  seasonal  advance  is 
a  matter  which  time  alone  can  determine. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  the  recent  recovery 
in   the   stock    market,    which    originating,    ob- 
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viously,  with  the  professional  traders,  has 
been  maintained,  thus  far,  by  active  and  ag- 
gressive manipulation. 

This  is  well  enough,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
the  ultimate  success  of  a  movement  of  the 
kind  depends  entirely  upon  the  course  of 
events  and  the  disposition  of  the  investing 
public,  and  the  latter  has  shown  no  very  lively 
interest  in  the  performanse  as  yet  There  has 
been,  however,  a  well-sustained  demand  for 
bonds,  which  have  improved  moderately  in 
price,  and  this  really  constitutes  the  best  fea- 
ture of  the  securities  market.  Nothing  speaks 
more  eloquently  of  the  vast  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  worth  of  investment  capital 
in  recent  years  than  the  refunding  operations 
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in  connection  with  the  maturing  $215,000,000 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  4  per  cent, 
collateral  trust  bonds.  This  undertaking  was 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  through  the 
offering  of  a  $230,000,000  Northern  Pacific- 
Great  Northern  6Vz  per  cent,  fifteen-year  gold 
loan,  secured  by  the  same  collateral,  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  stock,  and  rendered 
additionally  attractive  by  being  m#de  convert- 
ible into  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  or  7  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
Great  Northern  Company. 

Deep  interest  centreded  in  the  outcome  of 
the  loan  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  largest  piece  of  corporate  financing  under- 
taken in  years  and  also  because  of  certain 
sentimental  considerations.  The  original  issue 
was  the  outcome,  for  instance,  of  the  des- 
perate struggle  between  the  Harriman-Kuhn- 
Loeb  &  Co.-Standard  Oil  group  on  the  one 
hand  against  the  Morgan-Hill  faction  on  the 
other  for  the  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Company  twenty-  years  ago!  The  contest  for 
ownership  resulted  in  the  panic  of  May  9. 
1901,  the  most  violent  which  Wall  Street  has 
ever  experienced,  in  the  course  of  which 
Northern  Pacific  common  stock  sold  at  $1000 
a  share  for  cash  and  $700  a  share,  "regular 
way."  The  warring  financiers  settled  their 
difficulties,  ultimately,  and  Burlington  stock, 
appraised  at  $200  a  share,  was  made  the  basis 
of  the  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  joint 
4  per  cent,  bonds.  As  against  this  issue  placed 
at  par.  or  on  a  4  per  cent  interest  basis 
twentv  years  ago,  the  companies  have  now 
sold  a  more  attractive  issue,  bearing  6l/$  per 
cent.,  and  offered  to  the  public  at  96l/>  or  on 
a  6"s  per  cent,  interest  basis. 

A  difference  between  4  per  cent  and  6% 
per  cent,  or  2%  per  cent.,  per  annum  may  not 
seem  much  to  inexperienced  observers,  but 
apply  that  rate  to  the  face  of  the  loan.  $230,- 
000,000,  and  the  amount  is  $6,612,500  a  year: 
and  multiply  that  by  fifteen  years,  the  life  of 
the  bond,  and  it  will  appear  clear  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  rail- 
roads are  compelled  to  pay  $99,187,500  more 
in  the  way  of  interest  to  borrow  $230,000,000 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  now  than  it  would 
have  cost  them  twenty  years  ago.  What  is 
true  of  the  added  worth  of  investment  capital 
to  such  properties  as  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  Great  Northern  :s  true  also  of  every 
other  railroad,  even.*  public  utility  corpora- 
tion, every  industrial,  company,  every  munici- 
pality, and  every  state  in  the  land.  Their 
new  capital  might  not.  in  each  and  even-  in 
stance,  cost  them  as  much  as  2%  per  cent, 
per  annum  more  than  they  could  have  ac- 
quired it  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  ago,  but 
some  of  them  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
even  higher  prices,  and  none  of  them  could 
purchase  capital  upon  the  same  favorable 
terms  as  of  old. 


Recent  increases  in  the  wholesale  prices  of 
certain  commodities  do  not  indicate  a  new 
perioi  of  rising  values,  in  the  opinion  of  Her- 
bert P.  Howell,  vice -president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York.  They  do, 
however,  show  that  the  violent  general  decline 
in  raw  materials  is  definitely  at  an  end.  Many 
individual  commodities  wiJl  show  considerable 
further  revisions,  he  believes,  but  the  general 
movement  has  reached  a  level  at  which  manu- 
facturers may   do   business    on    the   basis    of 


their  own  requirements  irrespective  of  the 
market  prices  of  unrelated  commodities. 

"Of  the  twenty-six  representative  commodi- 
ties quoted  monthly  by  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  in  its  magazine. 
Commerce  Monthly,"  Mr.  Howell  points  out, 
"sixteen  showed  increases  in  May  over  the 
preceding  month,  while  four  stood  still  and 
only  six  continued  to   decline. 

"These  increases  must  not  be  construed  as 
indicating  a  new  period  of  rising  prices.  Some 
of  them  are  seasonal  in  character  and  others 
reflect  a  tendency  toward  stabilization  on  the 
part  of  commodities  which  in  the  general  de- 
cline that  began  in  the  spring  of  1920  may 
have  fallen  below  a  fair  valuation.  The  in- 
creases are  important,  however,  because  they 
demonstrate  that  the  process  of  liquidation 
has  reached  a  point  where  raw  materials  are 
beginning  to  react  to  conditions  in  their  own 
individual  markets. 

"Normally  the  price  movement  of  every 
commodity  is  determined  primarily  by  the 
status  of  its  own  market  and  that  of  com- 
modities immediately  related  to  it.  Only  in 
boom  periods  or  during  violent  depressions 
are  prices  affected  more  by  the  general  move- 
ment than  by  these  individual  factors.  What 
has  happened  now  is  a  return  toward  normal 
conditions.  Henceforth  commodities  may  be 
expected  to  fluctuate  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
fluences of  specific  supply  and  demand. 

"Many  prices  have  stabilized.  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  will  not  be  further  de- 
clines. They  may  be  expected  in  many  lines, 
and  commodities  which  have  not  yet  been  ad- 
justed will  receive  no  support  from  others 
that  have  reached  a  stable  footing.  In  their 
decline  they  will  not  force  down  commodities 
in  which  deflation  has  already  occurred. 

"Index  numbers  have  not  yet  disclosed  the 
end  of  the  general  price  change  in  the  market 
for  raw  materials,  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
such  numbers  in  use  contain  quotations  for 
a  large  number  of  commodities  in  fairly  ad- 
vanced stages  of  manufacture  and  in  some 
cases  ready  for  consumption.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable lag  between  declines  in  raw  ma- 
terials and  in  finished  goods,  and  when  quota- 
tions from  these  two  groups  are  combined  the 
declines  in  manufactured  goods  are  sufficient 
to  obscure  the  trend  of  basis  material  prices. 

'"While  the  violent  general  decline  in  raw 
materials  and  related  products  is  over,  this 
does  not  preclude  a  slow  decline  for  a  period 
of  years.  Such  a  decline  would  be  no  menace 
to  sound  business.  It  is  perfectly  possible  in 
such  a  period  to  carry  on  sound  manufactur- 
ing and  merchandising  operations  with  profit 
Gradually  falling  prices  over  a  period  of 
years  would  not  materially  affect  the  price 
movement  of  commodities  over  such  periods 
as  are  usually  necessary  for  these  operations. 
The  present  generation  of  American  business 
men  has  been  unduly  alarmed  by  the  down- 
ward tendencies  of  prices.  Rising  prices  are 
not  necessary  to  prosperity  and  a  slow  down- 
ward movement  is  discouraging  only  to  reck- 
less  speculative   activities." 


More  and  more  frequently  the  investment 
editor  is  being  asked  if  he  approves  of  the 
purchase  of  securities  on  the  instalment 
plan.  He  does,  provided  they  are  good  se- 
curities and  purchased  through  reliable 
houses.      If     purchased     through     unreliable 
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houses  the  investor  may  lose  money  even 
though  the  securities  be  good.  So  the  first 
consideration  is  the  character  of  the  house. 

These  frequent  inquiries  regarding  the  par- 
tial payment  methods  of  buying  stocks  and 
bonds  come  largely  from  those  who  made  their 
first  investments  in  Liberty  Bonds  that  way 
during  the  war.  These  people  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  how  much  they  saved  and  in- 
vested during  the  war.  They  now  want  to  do 
the  same  thing  again. 

Unfortunately  for  them  a  good  many  of  the 
houses  that  are  now  advertising  to  sell  securi- 
ties on  the  partial  payment  plan  are  not  re- 
liable houses.  This  plan  affords  an  easy  way 
to  operate  a  "bucket-shop" — that  is  to  take 
orders  and  not  execute  them ;  or  if  they  are 
executed,  to  immediately  sell  the  securities 
for  a  dummy  account.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  several  houses  are  carrying  on  the 
partial   payment  business   in    this   way.      They 
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are  betting  against  their  customers  that  they 
will  be  able  to  buy  the  securities  in  the  market 
at  lower  prices  than  their  customers  are  paying 
for  them  before  they  have  to  make  delivery  of 
them  to  their  customers.  Meanwhile  thess 
houses  charge  the  customer  interest  on  his  un- 
paid balance,  although  they  have  employed 
none  of  their  capital  in  the  operation  at  all. 
That  is  what  makes  this  business  so  profitable 
to  such  houses  and  explains  why  so  many  of 
them  of  doubtful  reputation  have  gone  into  it. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  them  have  considerable 
capital  back  of  them  and  are  able  to  make 
good  on  their  deliveries  even  though  the 
market  goes  against  them.  But  the  danger 
to  the  investor  is  that  such  houses  influence 
him  to  buy  securities  which  they  believe  are 
going  down  or  which  are  of  such  speculative 
character  that  they  fluctuate  widely  in  the 
market. 

There  is  a  partial  payment  house  in  Chicago 
dealing  largely  in  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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securities  which  loads  the  customer  with  a 
fee  that  adds  4  per  cent,  to  the  market  value 
of  the  securities.  With  this  large  profit 
this  house  is  able  to  employ  accomplished  ad- 
vertising writers  and  to  do  extensive  adver- 
tising wherever  its  advertising  account  is  ac- 
ceptable. It  is  reported  to  be  doing  a  large 
business,  which  is  another  evidence  of  the 
growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
purchase  securities  on  the  instalment  plan. 
It  recommends  stocks  that  are  highly  specula- 
tive and  not   suitable   for  purchase  as  invest- 
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ments  under  any  consideration,  certainly  not 
on  the  instalment  plan.  At  the  head  of  the 
house  is  a  man  who  was  previously  engaged 
in  the  get- rich-quick  promotion  field. 

Reputable  houses  which  have  gone  out  after 
partial  payment  business  in  the  past  and  have 
handled  it  on  a  basis  which  they  considered 
fair  to  the  investor,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  gov- 
erning this  class  of  business,  have  made  little 
or  no  profit  on  it.  The  detail  work  in  connec- 
tion   with    the    instalment    accounts    has    ab- 
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sorbed  all  the  commission.  But  today  more 
and  more  investment  houses  are  seeing  the 
need  of  this  kind  of  service  for  our  new  in- 
vestors, and  the  reliable  channels  through 
which  good  securities  can  be  bought  in  this 
way  are  steadily  growing  in  number.  This  is 
one  of  the  important  developments  in  the  in- 
vestment business.  There  are  today  not  only 
reputable  houses  that  will  sell  securities  on 
the  instalment  plan  if  a  customer  asks  them 
to  do  so — most  of  them  will  do  that — but 
there  are  reliable  houses  handling  practically 
every  class  of  investment  security  that  are 
now  making  a  feature  of  this  method  of  sell- 
ing and  are  inviting  investors  to  buy  that 
way. 

The  importance  of  this  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  a  way  of  bringing  good  se- 
curities to  our  new  investors.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  combating  the  get- 
rich-quick  promotion  evil.  The  average  man 
or  woman  starts  buying  the  plausible  pro- 
moter's offerings  because  they  think  they  have 
not  enough  money  to  make  a  real  investment. 
If  good  investments  are  made  as  easy  for  them 
to  buy  as  Liberty  Bonds,  they  will  not  have  as 
much  money  for  the  promoter.  The  head  of 
a  large  investment  house  which  has  sold 
bonds  on  the  instalment  plan  for  some  years 
says  that  in  his  opinion,  if  the  partial  pay- 
ment plan  were  used  by  all  reputable  invest- 
ment bankers  and  banks  wjth  bond  depart- 
ments, to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  regardless 
of  cost,  the  field  left  for  the  "Blue  Sky"  pro- 
moter would  be  very  small. 

In  addition  to  the  reliable  houses  that  are 
now  offering  to  sell  bonds,  farm  mortgages, 
real  estate  mortgages,  and  investment  stocks 
on  the  partial  payment  plan,  there  are  also  the 
local  banks  throughout  the  country  through 
which  the  investor  can  buy  good  marketable 
securities  in  the  same  way  he  bought  Liberty 
Bonds.  Most  banks  are  willing  to  buy  good 
securities  for  their  customers  on  small  initial 
payments,  advance  the  balance  themselves  and 
take  the  customer's  note  for  it,  holding  the 
security  as  collateral  until  the  note  is  paid  off. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  an  investor  who 
has  been  attracted  by  the  advertisement  of  a 
partial  payment  house  about  which  he  knows 
nothing  to  consult  with  his  local  banker.  Let 
him  take  the  plan  of  the  partial  payment 
house  to  his  banker  to  be  analyzed.  The 
banker  may  know  the  reputation  of  the  house. 
An  analysis  of  the  plan  m^y  show  that  the 
investor  is  paying  more  than  he  should  for  his 
securities.  He  may  be  entering  into  a  specu- 
lative operation  in  the  stock  market  under 
the  belief  that  he  is  investing.  A  country 
banker  in  Pennsylvania  says,  "We  have  been 
approached  many  times  by  men  asking  how 
to  buy  stocks  on  margin  and  in  some  cases 
customers  have  come  with  advertisements  out- 
lining beautiful  partial  payment  plans.  Of 
every  one  of  these  customers  we  inquired  why 
they  desired  to  buy  on  margin,  and  in  every 
particular  instance  we  have  finally  purchased 
sound   securities   to   the   amount   desired,    and 


the  customers  have  placed  them  as  collateral 
for  notes  and  have  gradually  paid  off  these 
notes  from  month  to  month  or  from  quarter 
to  quarter  until  they  were  paid." 

The  country  banker  can  become  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  investment  business  in 
this  way.  He  already  has  the  machinery  in 
his  loan  departments  to  handle  these  partial 
payment  accounts.  He  can  render  this  service 
for  the  new  investors  of  his  community  much 
easier  and  cheaper  than  the  investment  house 
can  handle  it  over  a  widely  distributed  field. 
He  can  interest  people  in  this  method  of  in- 
vesting where  the  large  city  banking  house 
can  not  reach  them.  He  is  on  the  ground 
where  he  can  talk  to  the  people,  and  they 
know  him.  He  is  in  the  best  position  to  fight 
the  "Blue  Sky"  promoter.  This  Pennsylvania 
banker  tells  of  a  farmer  in  his  community  who 
wanted  to  invest  $2000.  A  neighbor  had  been 
talking  to  him  about  a  certain  oil  stock  that 
had  been  painted  in  glowing  colors.  The 
farmer  came  to  see  the  banker.  Before  he 
left  he  had  been  persuaded  to  buy  $500  Third 
Liberty  Loan  Bonds,  $500  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada bonds,  five  shares  of  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  preferred  stock,  and  five  shares  of 
Northern  Pacific  stock.  Within  less  than  a 
year  this  small  country  bank  purchased  for  its 
customers  $90,550  worth  of  bonds  and  $176,- 
000  par  value  of  good  grade  stocks.  This  was 
rendering  a  valuable  service  to  the  com- 
munity. The  country  banks  can  be  the  ad- 
vance agents  of  the  reliable  investment  bank- 
ing houses. — The  World's  Work. 
-»♦*■ 
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THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Darker  Races. 

"Darkwater."  a  companion  volume  to  "The 
Souls  of  Black  Folk,"  is,  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  Status  of  the  negro  in  the 
social  and  industrial  life  of  the  day.  an  in- 
teresting contribution  to  the  literature  bear- 
ing on  the  subject. 

It  is  by  W.  E.  Du  Bois,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  he  is  now  the  chief  spokesman  of  the 
200,000.000  men  and  women  of  African  blood. 
Mr.  Du  Bois.  who  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
a  university  professor,  and  an  editor,  offers 
in  hi?  volume  a  chance  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  rebellious  workings  in 
the  minds  of  the  colored  races.  He  has  all 
the  emotionalism  of  his  race,  and  is  eloquent, 
even  poetic,  in  his  arraignment  of  the  white 
races  for  their  undeniable  cruelties  toward 
their  darker  brethren. 

The  book,  indeed,  is  written  as  an  arraign- 
ment of  the  whites,  a  proud,  passionate  de- 
fense of  the  blacks,  and  a  call  to  both  races: 
to  the  whites  to  sink  race  hatred  and  allow 
the  blacks  even"  chance  to  rise  to  their  high- 
est powers:  to  the  blacks  to  join  in  one  vast 
association  to  secure  the  final  emancipation 
of  the  American  negro. 

In  "Darkwater"  the  author,  in  advancing 
his  views,  uses  admonition,  illustration,  ex- 
hortation, prayers,  and  brief  specimens  of 
poetic  prose  characterized  by  the  fervid  elo- 
quence of  his  race.  The  book,  however,  is 
formless.  It  will  appeal  to  the  dark  people 
whose  wrongs  it  champions  with  so  passion- 
ate a  bitterness,  but  it  will  antagonize  the 
whites  because  of  the  author's  impassioned 
conviction  that  the  cruelties  of  the  whites 
toward  the  negroes  are  instigated  by  vin- 
dictive racial  hatred,  whereas  they  seem  more 
often  to  be  prompted  by  ignorance,  a  primi- 
tive sort  of  pride,  the  same  species  of  in- 
stinctive racial  antagonism  as  is  common  be- 
tween white  nationalities  and  seif-interest. 

Darkwater.  By  W.  E.  Du  Bois.  New  York: 
llarcourt.    Brace   &   Howe. 


Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas. 

Despite  the  recent  deluge  of  books  about 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  Mr.  O'Brien's  "Mystic 
Isles  of  the  South  Seas"  is  welcome  to  an 
ever  novelty-loving  public.  There  is  a  latent 
streak  of  the  love  of  adventure  in  every  one 
— particularly  vicarious  adventure,  robbed  of 
its  sting  of  danger — but  more  universal  still,' 
and  less  latent,  is  the  love  of  novelty.  The 
South  Sea  Islanders — educated  ones — eagerly 
read  French  novels,  and  because  the  life  de- 
scribed is  so  alien  to  their  own,  they  never 
tire  of  the  diet.  By  the  same  token  we  have 
never  wearied  of  the  almost  unearthly  charms 
of  Tahiti  and  its  sister  islands  since  Loti 
first  published  his  enchanting  descriptions  of 
them.  Incidentally  none  of  his  followers  has 
so  delicately  caught  the  elusive  charm  of  this 
exotic  land.  In  other  hands  it  is  apt  to  be- 
come garish.  And  more  than  any  other  of 
his  present-day  followers  Mr.  O'Brien,  a  true 
devotee  of  Loti,  has  tried  to  capture  the  deli- 
cate scent  of  Tahitian  romance. 

"Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas"  is  pri- 
marily a  travel  book,  a  journal  of  adventures 
and  a  description  of  people  and  places.  But, 
though  its  fund  of  general  information  fully 
justifies  that  claim,  its  sustained  interest  and 
strangely  enough  its  verisimilitude  give  it  the 
glamour  one  usually  expects  in  good  fiction. 
Of  information  it  has  no  dearth.  We  learn 
that  Easter  Island — that  impossible  mountain 
top  that  supplied  Loti  with  material  for  the 
most  delectable  chapter  of  "Sur  le  Route  de 
Vie" — is  now  owned  by  a  meat-packing  con- 
cern of  Chile.  And  of  Papeete  we  arc  told 
that  its  population  is  approximate  to  half  the 
number  of  people  working  in  a  certain  New 
York  office  building.  It  is  not  even  strange 
then  to  actually  run  across  the  name  of  one 
or  two  acquaintances!  For  if  you  know  any 
one  in  Tahiti,  bis  name  is  almost  sure  to 
appear  in  this  truthful   chronicle. 

"Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas"  precedes 
the  companion  hook,  "White  Shadows  of  the 
South  Seas."  though  the  latter  was  published 
first.  The  present  volume  is  a  record  of  Mr. 
O'Brien's  first  visit  to  Tahiti  several  years 
ago.  He  recently  revisited  the  island  capital 
to  check  his  material  and  rewrite  his  book. 
A  third  volume,  "Atolls  of  the  Sun,"  is  to  fol- 
low, which  says  the  author,  "will  be  an  ac- 
count of  a  visit  to  and  a  dwelling  on  the 
blazing     coral     wreaths     of     the     Dangerous 


Archipelago,  where  the  strange  is  common- 
place, and  the  marvel  is  the  probability  of 
the  hour."  This  trilogy  of  South  Sea  books 
will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most  authentic 
records  of  a  strange  epoch  that  is  fast  passing 
away  under  the  baleful  influence  of  the 
whites. — R.  G. 

Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas.  By  Fred- 
erick O'Brien.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   $5. 

An  Oppenheim  Novel. 

"Jacob's  Ladder"  is  a  novel  of  financial 
adventures.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  seems  to 
be  weil  informed  as  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
money  market  and  the  shifts  of  financiers, 
and  succeeds  in  making  them  interesting. 
Mr.  Oppenheim  recently  declared  in  print 
that  at  fifty-three  years  of  age.  after  thirty 
years'  experience  as  a  novelist,  he  sits  down 
to  commence  a  new  story  with  exactly  the 
same  thrill  as  at  twenty.  And  it  is  true  that 
there  is  a  certain  mental  zest  in  the  telling 
of  the  unremarkable  story  of  "Jacob's  Lad- 
der." Unremarkable  because  the  author  has 
acquired  that  fatal  facility  that  tends  to  sug- 
gesting the  mechanical.  The  story  unreels  it- 
self with  the  ease  of  long  practice,  and  the  ex- 
perienced reader  will  be  apt  to  feel  that  it 
was  told,  not  because  there  was  a  story  to 
tell,  but  because  it  was  so  easy  to  think  up 
one. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  depicts  a  likable  Jacob  in 
the  grip  of  a  lifelong  passion  for  an  obdurate 
fair  one.  But  when  the  time  comes  to  wind 
up  things  the  author,  with  a  sort  of  musical- 
comedy-plot  facility-,  merely  brings  another 
fair  one  on  the  scene,  decides  that  Jacob's 
love  was  all  imagination,  and,  the  ends  all 
comfortably  gathered  up.  the  talc  ends  hap- 
pily; as  the  Oppenheim  readers  would  have 
it. 

Jacob's  Ladder.  By  E,  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown    &    Co.;    ?.?. 


In  His  Own  Imsge. 

The  propagandist  by  fiction  has  a  definite 
advantage  over  those  many  others  who  must 
rely  for  their  pleas  upon  facts.  The  fictionist 
may  people  his  stage  in  any  way  that  he 
pleases.  His  characters  speak  to  order,  think 
to  order,  and  act  to  order.  The  intended  end 
being  ordained  before  the  first  word  is  writ- 
ten, it  is  natural  that  the  whole  procession 
should  move  forward  in  an  orderly  and  con- 
sistent way  toward  the  triumphant  conclusion. 
and  that  the  quad  erat  demonstrandum  should 
confront  us  on  the  concluding  page.  And 
then  the  unwary  are  satisfied  that  something 
has  been   proved. 

Mary  Briarly  has  written  a  novel  of  this 
sort,  an  arraignment  of  the  social  system  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  woman.  It  is  a  novel 
of  unusual  skill,  well  proportioned  and  with 
a  stage  full  of  people  who  have  been  carefully 
rehearsed  and  who  know  their  lines.  But  the 
trouble  is  that  there  are  no  such  people,  not, 
at  least,  in  this  neck  of  the  woods,  and  some 
of  the  scenes  are  laid  in  San  Francisco  and 
at  the  "Fairmount"  Hotel.  We  have  a  pic- 
ture of  a  large  factory  at  Capitol  City.  The 
girls  are  much  like  high  school  misses,  the 
men  are  saturated  with  Bolshevism,  and  the 
employers  tend  toward  the  ogre  type.  The 
topic  of  the  day  is  the  Erb  Act,  a  law  making 
it  a  crime  to  offer  inducemen-ts  to  a  woman 
to  misbehave  herself,  although  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion that  women  ought  to  be  punished  for 
tempting  men.  The  heroine — we  assume  her 
to  be  the  heroine— is  Minette.  who  falls  before 
the  bl'indishments  of  her  employer's  son  and 
has  a  baby  in  San  Francisco.  She  has  her  re- 
venge by  marrying  her  lover's  decidedly  repul- 
sive old  father  without  disclosing  her  relations 
with  his  son  or  the  fact  that  her  husband  is 
also  her  child's  grandfather.  Tt  is  a  mawky 
business  all  the  way  through  and  we  get  de- 
cidedly tired  of  these  people,  who  act  like  the 
residents  of  another  planet.  At  the  end  of 
the  book  we  have  a  Bolshevist  revolution  that 
is  nipped  in  the  bud  and  the  passage  of  the 
Erb  Act,  which  would,  of  course,  have  saved 
little    Minette    from    being    purchased    with    a 
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fur  coat.  But  there  may  be  readers  who  will 
think  that  little  Minette  was  the  temptress 
and  that  if  there  are  to  be  any  laws  at  all  they 
ought  to  include  some  against  little  Minettes. 
Ix  His  Own  Image.  By  Mary  Briarly.  New- 
York:   The   Macmitlan    Company. 


The  "Wine  of  Life. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  of  the 
wine  of  life  in  Mr.  Stringer's  new  story,  al- 
though there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  wine  of 
death,  and  no  prohibition  law  can  reach  it. 
It  is  a  story  of  a  sensual  and  selfish  couple 
with  a  background  of  satyr-like  creatures  of 
the  artistic  and  literary  world. 

Storrow  is  a  sculptor  who  has  come  to  New 
York  +o  complete  some  work.  A  fight  in  his 
apartment  house  brings  him  into  contact  with 
Torrie  Throssel,  a  young  beauty  of  the  fleshly 
tvpe  and  of  the  theatrical  persuasion,  who 
lives  in  the  apartment  below  his  own.  Pre- 
liminaries are  somewhat  abbreviated  in  this 
particular  circle  of  high  life,  and  in  this  in- 
stance there  are  hardly  any  preliminaries  at 
all  except  opening  Torrie's  door.  The  rapidly 
infatuated  Storrow  presently  persuades  Torrie 
to  marry  him — we  do  not  know  why — and 
then  begins  a  life  of  squalid  extravagances 
and  of  drunken  debauchery.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  the  cards  will  soon  be  shuffbd 
again  and  that  only  the  limitations  of  the 
volume  will  prevent  a  full  and  final  view  of 
the  descensus  averni.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  story  is  well  written,  seeing  that  it 
comes  from  Mr.  Stringer's  pen.  but  we  may 
reasonably  wonder  i'  it  need  have  been  writ- 
ten at  all. 

The  Wise  of  Life.  By  Arthur  Stringer.  New 
York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf. 


Joyce  Kilmer's  "Works. 

Here  we  have  all  that  remained  unpublished 
of  the  writings  of  Joyce  Kilmer.  They  con- 
sist of  ten  essays  on  the  lighter  topics  of  the 
day  and  sixteen  "fugitive  pieces,''  mostly  on 
literary  topics,  such  as  the  poetry  of  Chester- 
ton, Dowson.  Swinburne.  Francis  Thompson, 
and  John  Masefield.  We  may  indulge  in  some 
interesting  but  fruitless  speculation  as  to 
Joyce  Kilmer's  literary  future  if  it  had  not 
been  in  the  book  of  fate  that  he  should  die 
beautifully  on  the  battlefield. 

The  Cjbcus  and  Other  Essays  and  FxjgitiVe 
Pieces.  By  Joyce  Kilmer.  New  York:  George 
H.    Doran    Company;    $2.50. 


Gossip  ol  Books  and  Authors. 
During  the  war  Mr.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 
was  commissioned  a  major  and  was  attached 
to  the  ministry  of  information.  Of  the  fu- 
ture Mr.  Oppenheim  says  that  so  long  as  the 
world  lasts  its  secret  international  history 
will  suggest  the  most  fascinating  of  all  ma- 
terial  for  the  writer  of  fiction. 

John  Galsworthy  has  returned  to  his  Lon- 
don home,  after  a  busy  winter  in  the  United 
States,  a  good  part  of  which  time  was  spent 
in  California.  Mr.  Galsworthy  did  no  lec- 
turing whatever  on  his  latest  trip  to  this  coun- 
try; few  persons,  indeed,  beyond  his  pub- 
lishers and  his  personal  friends,  had  been 
aware  of  his  presence  on  American  soil. 

"Purpose  and  Transcendentalism,"  which 
the  Duttons  are  publishing,  is  an  exposition 
by  H.  Stanley  Redgrove  of  Swedenborg's 
philosophical  doctrines  in  relation  to  modern 
thought. 

The  general  belief  that  the  public  is  tired 
of  war  books  is  proved  to  be  mistaken  every 
now  and  then,  at  least  with  regard  to  specific 
works.  One  of  these  is  the  story  of  General 
Allenby's  remarkable  achievements  in  Pales- 
tine, as  told  by  William  T.  Massey,  special 
correspondent  with  the  British  expedition  to 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  in  "Allenby's  Final  Tri- 
umph," published  last  winter  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

The  present  tendency  in  civilization  for 
late  marriages  is  described  by  John  B.  Huber, 
A.  M..  M.  D..  in  his  book,  "Why  Die  So 
Young?"  just  brought  out  by  the  Harpers. 
Dr.  Huber  says :  "The  very  late  marriage, 
the  man  at  forty,  the  woman  at  thirty  .  .  . 
is  a  tendency  sought  to  be  justified  for  social 
and  economic  reasons.  A  deplorable  status. 
in  my  opinion,  which.  I  believe,  is  that  of 
most   medical  men." 

-»♦*- 

Authors'  'Wives  Kindly. 

Many  are  the  women  who  contribute  indi- 
rectly to  the  making  of  a  book.  It  is  their 
husbands'  profession,  writing;  theirs  is  to  see 
that  the  cogs  and  wheels  of  affairs  are  well 
oiled,  for  the  writing  to  continue  unper- 
turbed. 

Partnerships  in  writing  are  few  and  far 
between  ;  rarer  still  are  partnerships  between 
men  and  women,  husbands  and  wives.  How- 
ever, the  deaths  of  three  novelists  in  the  last 
few  years  suggests  a  trinity  of  partnerships 
in  each  of  which  a  wife  was  an  able  collabo- 
rator with  her  husband. 

The  marriage  of  Egerton  Castle  and  Mary 
Sweetman  gave  English  fiction  a  new  note. 
Just  what  each  contributed  in  the  blending  of 
ideals  can  not  be  estimated.  That  the  man 
imagined  and  gave  form  to  the  heroic  factors 
of  composition  and  the  woman  fashioned  the 
softer  figures  of  old  custom  and  youthful  love 
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is  a  fair  guess.  Their  initial  novel,  "The 
Pride  of  Jennico,"  stormed  the  heights  of 
popularity. 

The  Castles  were  fond  of  the  old  days  of 
high  romance,  the  years  of  men  on  horsehack 
and  the  clatter  of  steel. 

The  Williamsons,  C.  N.  and  A.  M.,  had 
the  same  love  of  blood-tingling  adventure,  but 
they  chose  at  first  to  stage  it  in  a  truly  mod- 
ern fashion.  In  fact,  these  two,  working  to- 
gether over  their  plots,  created  modern  auto- 
mobile fiction. 

Charles  Norris  Williamson  began  literary 
work  on  the  staff  of  the  Examiner.  London. 
It  required  a  man  of  this  mental  virility  to 
sustain  the  strain  of  producing  books  that  de- 
pended on  the  glitter  of  movement  for  their 
success,  but  Williamson  had  a  remarkably 
able  lieutenant  at  his  elbow  in  his  wife,  and 
it  is  sure  that  his  long  residence  in  the  field 
of  novel  production  was  made  possible  by 
her  valiant  and  intelligent  assistance  and  ad- 
vice. 

Thomas  W.  Hanshew  was  once  spoken  of 
as  "the  man  who  shook  stories  out  of  his 
sleeve."  He  left  at  his  death  a  veritable  pile 
of  schemes  for  plots,  notes,  and  unfinished 
stories  and  books.  His  wife  took  up  the  pen 
where  he  dropped  it  and  has  finished  more 
than  one  manuscript.  Within  a  few  weeks 
"The  Riddle  of  the  Mysterious  Light"  has 
appeared,  with  "M.  E.  and  T.  W.  Hanshew" 
on  the  jacket  of  the  title-page. 


It  has  been  said  that  every  possible  ne- 
cessity of  a  man's  life,  save  the  water  he 
drinks  and  the  air  he  breathes,  may  be  sup- 
plied either  directly  or  indirectly  through  the 
use  of  petroleum  products,  and  even  water 
may  be  pumped  by  a  gasoline  engine. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Royal  Folk. 
"Majesty,"  by  Louis  Couperus,  the  now 
well-known  Dutch  novelist,  was  published  in 
1894.  It  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  pro- 
phetic. Stephen  McKenna,  who  writes  a  very 
interesting  preface  to  the  book,  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  assassinations  and  dethrone- 
ments of  royalty  that  began  with  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth  century.  "Majesty,"  how- 
ever, is  a  "close-up"  view  of  an  imaginary 
royal  family  living  in  an  imaginary  empire 
which  is  evidently  a  blend  of  Germany  and 
Russia.  The  time  is  the  present ;  or,  rather, 
the  present  as  it  was  in  the  '90s  ;  and  the  au- 
thor, with  simple  realism,  although  modified 
and  softened  by  the  imaginative  grace  and 
the  minor  strain  in  the  music  of  his  style, 
gives  the  reader  the  chronicle  of  their  lives  : 
the  ofncia-1  functions,  the  splendid  entertain- 
ments, at  which  they  figure  like  gorgeous  au- 
tomatons. He  gives  also  intimate  views  of 
family  life  and  character,  and  depicts  the  in- 
evitable medievalism  which  must  develop  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  royal  people  who 
believe  that  there  Hows  in  their  veins  "one 
single  drop  of  sacred  golden  blood,  common 
to  all  of  their  order,  their  might  upon  earth 
and   their  right  before   God." 

This  is  their  tragedy.  For  this  conviction 
the  young  empress  renounces  escape  by  sui- 
cide from  overwhelming  anguish,  and  the 
young  emperor  the  coward's  relief  gained  by 
abdication.  For  so  he  must  conceive  it.  All 
the  pressure  of  family  and  state,  and  of  tha; 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  "the  one  golden  drop." 
are  brought  to  bear  to  make  the  young  couple 
become  the  imperial  automatons  that  the 
world  sees  in  the  robes  of  royalty. 

It  is  a  strange,  moving  revelation,  and  one 
that  will  cause  the  commoner  deeply  to 
realize  the  atmosphere  of  foreboding  and  ter- 
ror in   which  the  royal   families  live. 

There  is.  therefore,  an  atmosphere  of  deep 
melancholy  surrounding  all  the  events  of  the 
book:  the  necessary  visits  to  distant 
provinces,  the  court  festivities,  the  projected 
marriages,  even  the  actual  wedding,  a  cere- 
monial attended  with  mediaeval  splendor  the 
recital  of  which  delights  the  inconsistent 
democrat ;  for  "Majesty,"  which  is  written 
to  show  how  uneasy  is  the  head  that  wears 
a  crown,  also  appeals  to  that  instinct  in  us 
which  causes  us  to  enshrine  with  the  halo 
of  romance  that  same  uneasy  head. 

"Majesty."  By  Louis  Couperus.  New  York: 
Dodd,   Mead   &  Co. 


The  Cambridge  Shakespeare. 

The  first  volume  of  the  long-heralded  Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare  to  appear  is  "The  Tem- 
pest," the  play  itself  introduced  by  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch  and  the  edition  amply  intro- 
duced by  both  "Q"  and  his  collaborator,  John 
Dover  Wilson.  The  Cambridge  edition  is  the 
first  attempt  in  many  years  at  a  complete  re- 
cension of  Shakespeare's  text,  "based  upon  a 
study  and  comparison,  line  by  line,  of  the  ex- 
isting materials."  And  it  bids  fair  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory,  as  it  is  the  most  scientific 
and  scholarly,  reconstruction  of  the  authentic 
Shakespearean  copy. 

The  method  followed  in  editing  the  Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare  is  based  on  three  modern 
discoveries  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
manuscripts  from  which  the  early  editions  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  printed.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Pollard  has  demonstrated  that  the  dramatic 
manuscripts  from  which  the  Shakespearean 
compositor  worked  were  generally  theatrical 
prompt-copy  and  that  many  of  these  are  prob- 
ably in  the  author's  autograph.  Mr.  Pollard 
originated  the  system  of  critical  Shake- 
spearean bibliography,  a  method  of  research 
Ihat  led  to  Mr.  Percy  Simpson's  discovery 
that  the  baffling  punctuation  of  the  first  edi- 
tions is  playhouse  punctuation  to  direct  actors 
in  tempo,  expression,  and  "business."  The 
third  sensational  discovery  is  that  of  Shake- 
speare's own  handwriting  in  at  least  three 
pages  of  the  partially  revised  manuscript 
play,  "Sir  Thomas  More."  now  in  the  British 
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Museum.  "In  short,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "we 
believe  that  we  know  how  Shakespeare  wrote  ; 
we  have  a  definite  clue  to  his  system  of 
punctuation ;  we  feel  confident  that  often 
nothing  but  a  compositor  stands  between  us 
and  the  original  manuscript;  wc  can  at  times 
even  creep  into  the  compositor's  skin  and 
catch  glimpses  of  the  manuscript  through  his 
eyes.  The  door  of  Shakespeare's  workshop 
stands  ajar." 

"The  Tempest"  is  illustrated  by  the  Droe- 
shout  portrait  from  the  first  folio,  162.1  ;  a 
facsimile  of  sixteen  lines  from  the  Shake- 
spearean addition  to  "Sir  Thomas  More" ; 
and  a  portrait  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  King  Tames  1,  at  whose  court 
wedding  "The  Tempest"  was  performed  in  the 
winter  of  1612-13.  "The  Tempest,"  though 
almost  certainly  the  last  play  that  Shake- 
speare wrote,  is  the  first  play  in  the  first  folio 
of   1623.— R.   G. 

The  Tempest.  Edited  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch  and  John  Dover  Wilson  for  the  Cambridge 
University  Press.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;   $1.40. 

New  Books  Received. 
The    Little    Red    Foot.      By    Robert   W.    Cham- 
bers.      New    York:    George    II.     Doran    Company; 

$1.90. 

A    novel. 

The  Founiunu  of  New  Enulano.  By  James 
Truslow  Adams.  Boston:  Atlantic  Monthly  Press: 
$4. 

New    England    history. 

The  Truth  About  the  Treaty.  By  Andre 
Tardieu.       Indianapolis:     Robbs-Merrill     Company; 

$4. 

Introduction  by  Georges  Clemenceau.  Foreword 
by  Edward   M.  House. 

Body    and    Soul.       By    Arnold    Bennett.       New 
York:   George  H.   Doran    Company;    $1.50. 
A  play. 

Pawned.      By    Frank    L.    Packard.      Now    York: 
George  II.    Doran  Company;  $1.90. 
A   novel. 

Hanit.  Bv  Garrett  Chatfield  Pier.  New  York: 
E.    P.    Dutton  &  Co.;    $2. 

A  romance  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Poems.      By  Charles  Wells  Russell.      New   York: 
Neale   Publishing    Company. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The      Chestermarke      Instinct.        By      J.      S. 
Fletcher.     New  York:   Alfred  A.    Knopf. 
A    detective   story. 

The    Peddler.      By    Henry    C.    Rowland.      New 
York:    Harper   &    Brothers;    $1.75. 
A  novel. 

The  Borderland  ov  Country  Like.  By  Au- 
gusta Larned.  New  York:  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

In  praise  of  the  country. 

The  Profiteers.  Bv  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown   &   Co.;    $2. 

A  novel. 

Outwitting  Our  Nerves.  By  Josephine  A. 
Jackson,  M.  D.,  and  Helen  M.  Salisbury.  New 
York:    Century   Company:    $2.50. 

Written    for   popular   use. 

When     Turkey    Was    Turkey.       By    Mary     A. 
Poynter.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $5. 
In  and  around    Constantinople. 

The   Brassbounder.     By  David  W.  Bone.      New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
A    new    edition. 


EPIGRAMS. 


"Sherbet"  Tree,  as  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm 
Tree  was  known  to  many  of  his  friends,  was 
not  only  a  great  and  brilliant  actor,  but  the 
author  of  several  excellent  novels  and  short 
stories.  In  fact  he  was  almost  as  fond  oi 
writing  as  he  was  of  acting,  and  he  usually 
carried  in  his  pocket  a  small  notebook  in 
which  he  jotted  down  ideas  that  he  heard  or 
invented.  A  selection  from  the  entries  of  his 
collection  of  notebooks  is  included  in  the 
recently  published  volume,  "Herbert  Beer- 
bohm Tree  :  Some  Memories  of  Him  and  His 
Art,"  collected  by  Max  Beerbohm,  his  younger 
but  likewise  celebrated  brother. 

Here  are  some  of  his  typical  "observa- 
tions" : 

A  man  is  allowed  to  think,  but  not  aloud. 

The  qualities  which  we  are  most  boastful 
of  controlling  are  precisely  those  which  we 
do   not  possess. 

The  greatest  blunders  of  the  world  have 
been   made  by  common-sense  people. 

To  sacrifice  an  epigram  on  the  altar  of  tact 
is  the  last  martyrdom  of  man. 

In  order  to   get  on   one   must  stoop  to   flat- 
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tery.      One   must   learn    to   walk   backward   in 
order  to   get   on. 

Cynicism  is  the  humor  of  hatred. 

You  can  not  brush  your  teeth  and  say  your 
prayers   at  the   same   time. 

A  gentleman  is  one  who  doesn't  care 
whether  he  is   one   or  not. 

What  do  they  know  of  Ibsen  wdio  only  Ib- 
sen know  ? 

History  is  the  plaything  of  poets. 

To  the  gouty  all  things  are  gouty. 

In  our  endeavor  to  cover  the  ground 
quickly  the  ground  is  apt  to  cover  us. 

Falling  in  love  is  largely  an  affair  of  habit. 

When  people  stand  on  their  dignity  you 
may  be  sure  they  have  no  other  pedestal. 

To  respect  the  prejudices  of  others  is  the 
first  law  of  citizenship. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all 
people  who  write  letters  of  more  than  eiglit 
pages  are  mad,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
all  madmen  write  letters  of  more  than  eight 
pages. 

We  only  do  really  well  what  we  can't  help 
doing. 

No  sight  is  so  sad  as  that  of  a  buffoon 
turned   preacher. 

An  American's  home  is  an  interviewer's 
castle. 

A  committee  should  consist  of  three  men,' 
two  of  whom  are  absent. 

A  man  never  knows  what  a  fool  he  is  until 
he  hears  himself  imitated  by  one. 

Never  impart  your  humor  to  the  humorless. 
They  will  use  it  in  evidence  against  you. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated 
until  one  is  quite  dead. 

In  their  old  age  humbugs  are  found  out. 
They  have  not  the  energy  to  keep  up  the 
game. 

If  we  don't  take  ourselves  seriously  who 
will?— New  York   World. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  DRINKS 


Square  Trees. 
The  Cambridgeshire  Forestry  Association 
School  of  Foresty  is  "inclined  to  stake  its 
reputaLion  that  this  can  be  done,"  the  "this" 
meaning  the  growing  of  square  trees.  The 
idea  seems  to  have  been  originated  by  Alfred 
J.  Winslip,  who  has  studied  the  methods  prac- 
ticed by  gardeners  in  slitting  the  bark  of  fruit 
trees  to  make  wood.  When  the  bark  is 
bruised  without  being  removed  or  even  slit, 
a  growth  of  somewhat  different  kind  takes 
place.  But  whatever  the  method  used  may 
be.  the  wood  is  of  greatly  superior  quality 
to  that  of  the  parent  tree.  According  to  the 
Cambridgeshire  association  there  will  be  "no 
more  slabs,  no  wavy  planks,  no  more  horrid 
sums  to  convert  frustra  of  cones  into  cubic 
feet,  when  trees  are  grown  square."  "If  we 
can  control  this  excessive  wood  production," 
the  report  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Association 
concludes,  "there  is  no  reason  why  we  can 
not  make  trees  grow  square  to  produce  wood 
of  better  quality  and  in  greater  quantity." 
— Sydney   (Australia)    Times. 


Yale  juniors  propose  to  perpetuate  the  life 
and  times  of  undergraduates  of  Yale  by 
means  of  motion-picture  films. 
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Mount  Rainier  is  14,408  feet 
above  the  sea-level — the  sec- 
ond highest  mountain  peak  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  cen- 
ter of  Rainier  National  Park, 
Washington — and  is  situated 
about  seventy-five  miles  by 
road  east  of  Tacoma. 


This  remarkable  mountain 
is  of  volcanic  origin  and  is  now 
crowned  with  snow  and  ice, 
having  the  most  extensive 
glaciers  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States. 

The  National  Parks  High- 
way leads  directly  from  Ta- 
coma to  Rainier  National  Park, 
and  at  Longmire  Springs — ■ 
within  the  Park  boundaries — 
is  a  Standard  Oil  service  sta- 
tion ready  to  serve  motorists 
with  Red  Crown  Gasoline. 

Wherever  you  tour  in 
Washington  you  will  see  the 
Red  Crown  sign  on  service  sta- 
tions and  garages.  It  is  the  sign 
of  quality  in  gasoline. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


^c  Gasoline 
of  Quality 
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"MARY  ROSE." 


Everybody  doesn't  love  plays  of  the  super- 
natural, but  everybody — or  next  to  everybody 
— loves  the  Barrie  plays,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  J.  M.  Barrie  has  converted  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  with  "Mary  Rose." 

And  yet  the  play  is  founded  on  a  mere 
fancy;  a  stray  whimsy  of  the  Barrie  brain. 
But  as  the  Barrie  brain  is  a  very  complete 
article  the  fancy  is  worked  out  with  beautiful 
completeness.  Whether  the  foremost  thought 
in  his  mind  was  the  utter  pathos  of  the  return 
of  the  dead  to  life  after  a  sufficiently  long 
time  for  forgetfulness  has  elapsed,  or  whether 
he  wished  to  indicate  that  there  are  some 
human  souls  so  lovely  and  lovable  that  a  jeal- 
ous creator  reclaims  them  for  a  season  in 
heaven  before  their  mortal  span  is  finished, 
or  whether  he  has  wished  to  work  out  that 
fancy  expressed  in  "The  Little  White  Bird," 
that  "dead  young  mothers  (have)  returned  to 
see  how  their  children  fare" — it  scarcely  mat- 
ters, for,  although  we  realize  that  there  is  less 
firmness  and  unity  than  is  usual  in  the  Barrie 
plays  to  the  foundation  idea  of  "Mary  Rose," 
yet  the  net  result  is  very  beautiful.  For  it 
takes  a  Barrie  to  create  a  supernatural  ele- 
ment that  has  a  background  of  simple,  natural, 
human  charm. 

That  Victorian  drawing-room ;  how  delight- 
ful it  is,  and  the  pair  of  friends  sparring  over 
over  their  respective  finds  in  the  market  of 
antiques.  And  the  gentle,  womanly  woman 
knitting  by  the  fire,  apparently  unregarded, 
but  very  much  of  a  force,  and  controlling  her 
husband  gently,  modestly,  unassertively,  in 
true  Victorian  style. 

There  is  a  leisureliness  to  the  action  of 
"Mary  Rose"  that  bears  us  gently  on  a  cur- 
rent that  leads  to  dim  lands  of  what?  We 
know  not,  we  cease  to  question,  but  quietly, 
yet  tensely,  surrender  ourselves  to  the  strange 
fantasy  of  the  twilight  world  of  ghosts. 

A  young  girl,  gentle,  playful,  lovely,  and 
loving,  has  some  strange  affinity  with  that  un- 
known bourn  from  whence  no  traveler  returns. 
The  difference  is  that  instead  of  dying  Mary 
Rose  obeys  a  mystic  call  from  the  unknown 
world  and  disappears.  And,  as  she  has  en- 
tered that  strange  bourn  in  an  unconventional 
manner  she  returns  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  still  young,  fresh -hearted,  lovely,  and 
loving,  only  to  find  her  parents  old  and  gray 
and  her  grown-up  baby  gone,  his. .wings  spread 
out  in  a  flight  into  the  wide  world. 

Barrie  has  shown  his  usual  mastery  of 
stage  technic  in  the  working  out  of  his  idea. 
He  begins  by  showing  the  Victorian  home 
abandoned  to  decay  and  ghosts,  in  charge  of  a 
trembling,  prematurely  aged  caretaker.  To 
his  boyhood's  home  comes  Mary  Rose's  son, 
a  rather  rough  and  unlettered  young  man,  for 
he  ran  away  to  sea  at  the  age  of  twelve.  And 
as  he  sits  musing  in  the  haunted  twilight  he 
sees  unfolded  before  him  the  home  as  it  was 
twenty-five  years  before,  with  Mary  Rose  its 
light  and  life. 

Barrie  prepares  us  for  the  later  and  more 
serious  disappearance  of  the  sunshiny  daugh- 
ter of  shadowland  by  having  her  parents  re- 
late to  her  young  wooer  the  details  of  her 
strange  disappearance  from  an  uninhabited 
tiny  islet  in  the  Hebrides — where  she  and  her 
father  were  on  a  holiday  fishing  trip — when 
she  was  twelve  years  old.  And  then  we  are 
transported  to  the  island  after  she  has  become 
a  young  wife  and  mother.  .Mary  Rose  in  her 
childhood  had  returned  entirely  oblivious  of 
her  absence  of  thirty  days,  which  she  had 
thought  was  but  an  hour.  And  as  Barrie  had 
constructed,  in  the  first  act,  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful atmosphere  of  ghostliness,  so  in  this 
second  act  we  feel,  every  moment  of  the  time, 
an     apprehension     that     the     sunny,     human 
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visitant  to  earth  will  again  slip  away  to  the 
land  of  shade — or  sunshine,  we  know  not 
which,  although  Mary  Rose  says  afterwards 
that  it  is  a  "lovely,  lovely  place.''  And  so  it 
happens,  and  the  strange  flight  into  the  void 
of  the  unknown  is  made  while  two  absorbed 
backs  are  turned  but  momentarily.  We  hear 
strange  music,  as  Mary  Rose,  with  rapt  face, 
follows  the  call  that  no  one  else  but  the 
chosen  one  on  that  wild  little  island,  that 
magic  place  of  Highland  superstition,  may 
hear. 

This  act,  also,  flowing  deliberately  by,  full 
of  summer  beauty  and  charm  and  the  leisure- 
liness of  an  all-day- picnic,  has  always  an  un- 
derlying suggestion  of  the  supernatural  flitting 
of  the  chosen  one.  But  we  may,  if  we  will, 
realize  Earrie's  graceful  way  of  getting  around 
difficulties.  For  the  young  mother  whispers 
to  an  old,  moss-grown  stump  all  the  things 
we  want  to  know ;  her  eight-year-old  mar- 
riage, her  happy  ownership  of  a  baby,  and  so 
on. 

The  next  act  shows  the  return,  and,  in  a 
second  scene,  the  wanderings  of  the  little 
ghost  seeking  for  the  baby  she  had  not  found 
on  her  return.  It  is  a  weary  little  ghost,  and 
only  finds  rest  at  last  when  the  grown  son 
woos  the  little  phantom  to  his  arms,  and  tells 
her  that  her  quest  is  ended.  And  once  more 
Mary  Rose  flits  away  into  the  unknown  land, 
no  longer  a  questing  wraith,  but  a  released 
and  happy  spirit. 

All  this  strange,  wild,  touching  fantasy  re- 
quires the  very  best  of  acting  and  setting  for 
the  telling,  and  in  this  beautiful  Charles  Froh- 
man  production  it  has  it.  The  ruined  draw- 
ing-room is  a  study  in  dim  decay  and  wan 
and  twilit  hues.  The  Victorian  drawing- 
room,  with  its  formal  beauty  and  the  quaint 
charm  of  its  furnishings,  is  a  model  of  artistic 
conformity.  The  tiny  islet — not  six  acres  in 
extent;  mark,  in  this  detail,  Earrie's  perspi- 
cacity in  selecting  a  place  so  easily  searched 
for  the  disappearance — is  a  place  of  beauty. 
decked  with  rowan-trees,  heather,  and  dim 
Scottish    sunshine. 

As  for  the  company,  they  are  of  the  very 
best.  So  excellent,  so  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  play  is  their  work,  that  we 
felt  that  delightful  acceptance  of  them  as 
being  utterly  the  people  in  the  play,  and  not 
themselves.  Ada  King's  old  caretaker,  with 
her  shadowy  tremblings,  and  Tom  Nesbitt's 
contrasting  Australian,  with  his  abrupt,  un- 
couth sincerities,  helped  us  to  people  those 
shadows  with  the  dim  wraiths  they  saw  and 
pitied.  Mr.  Clarence's  depiction  of  the  de- 
lightful Mr.  Morland  recalled  Gilbert  of  the 
old  Daly  company,  and  Winifred  Fraser's 
Mrs.  Morland  was  almost  equally  fine  in  his- 
trionic flavor.  Tom  Nesbitt's  young  husband 
had  a  winning  manliness  and  a  boyish  humor 
that  fully  accounted  for  Mary  Rose's  deep 
tenderness  for  her  mate,  Guy  Buckley  gave  a 
true  Highland  touch  to  his  delightful  imper- 
sonation of  the  theological  student,  and  Mr. 
Homewood's  vicar  formed  a  harmonious  ad- 
junct to  the  Morland  pair  of  old  Victorian 
charmers. 

And  Ruth  Chatterton?  Well,  while  it  is 
true  that  Ruth  Chatterton  is  not  the  perfect 
Mary  Rose  because  of  a  temperamental  in- 
ability this  actress  has  to  completely  sink  her 
identity  in  a  part,  yet  she  came  so  near  it 
that  one  can  but  acknowledge  that  there  will 
be  plenty  who  will  not  agree  with  me  in  this 
respect.  For  I  have  never  seen  Ruth  Charter- 
ton  do  better  work  than  she  does  in  this  play. 
The  stage  director  who  directed  this  company 
— Iden  Payne  by  name — has  fine  standards, 
and  allows  for  a  due  play  of  individuality 
consistent  with  the  general  blend  of  artistic 
harmony.  And  (I  hope  I  am  complimenting 
the  right  man)  I  am  wondering  if  he  softened 
down  some  of  Miss  Chatterton's  little  man- 
nerisms; her  sudden  smile,  her  tendency  to 
repeat  phrases  in  order  to  suggest  colloquial- 
ism, a  certain  measuredness  in  her  acting.  \ 
At  any  rate  there  were  more  lights  and 
shades  in  her  acting  than  I  have  seen  before, 
a  most  pleasing  treatment  of  vocal  inflections. 
and  a  delicate  shading  of  the  dialogue  gen- 
erally. Also,  she  was  reposefully  serene  dur- 
ing the  necessary  silences  and  pauses,  and  her 
soft,  pretty  voice — I  hope  it  reaches  the  up- 
per circles,  for  it  was  wont  not  to — was  very 
pleasing  to  the   ear. 

But  she  has  not  the  elfin  quality  that  a  few 
— a  very  few — actresses  can  convey.  Still  I 
can  imagine  that  when  they  were  looking  for 
the  right  Mary  Rose  they  chose  Miss  Chatter- 
ton, not  alone  for  her  girlishness,  but  because 
she  is  a  hard  worker  and  would  be  sure  to 
put  the  best  that  is  in  her,  so  far  as  she  can, 
in  the  role. 


bridge  since  1883— the  year  of  the  play's 
birth — and  man  still  treads  the  primrose  path 
of  dalliance ;  and  probably  will  continue  to  do 
so  unless  the  entire  sex  should  boycott  those 
who  continue  to  go  singing,  vine-wreathed, 
down  that  broad  and  easy  path.  And  as  such 
a  general  movement  will  never  take  place, 
man  will  still  rejoice  in  his  immunity.  The 
change  that  may  come,  that  sometimes 
threatens,  that,  indeed,  may  have  partially 
come  already,  is  a  backsliding  by  women. 
Naturally  it  would  not  be  universal,  nor,  prob- 
ably, would  it  last,  but  if  it  came  the  social 
code,  parental  rights,  property  affairs,  would 
have  to  be  reconstructed.  But  this  is  a 
troublous  time  in  world  ethics.  Millions  of 
unmated  women  will  meekly  submit,  as  they 
do  toda}'.  Millions  of  others  may  revolt. 
The  cool-blooded  women  hardly  realize  what 
changes  are  going  on  now.  We  may  not  see 
them,  but  reason  tells  us.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  men  will  begin  to  cultivate  the  virtue  of 
meek  continence.  But  one  doubts,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  remodel  our  conception  of  what 
men — the  free,  proud,  defiant  creatures — will 
do.  And  we  still  cling  to  our  conviction  that 
women  are  the  real  guardians  of   the   hearth. 

"The  Gauntlet"  is,  like  the  Ibsen  plays, 
very  interesting,  in  spite  of,  perhaps  because 
of,  its  advancing  a  cause.  It  is  characteristic- 
ally European  in  its  tendency  to  discussion, 
but  the  Maitland  audience  listened  with  ex- 
treme attention.  It  is  not  what  American 
audiences  in  general  love  best,  the  working 
out  of  a  problem  in  the  drama,  but  those  at 
Mr.  Maitland's  theatre  are  always  attentive 
and  interested  when  the  famous,  or  once 
famous,   plays   are  put  on   for  their   approval. 

They  are  obliged  to  miss  many  fine  points, 
for  the  lesser  plays  come  and  go  so  much  that 
Mr.  Maitland  is  more  or  less  handicapped. 
But  in  general  he  draws  forth  earnest  if 
sometimes  blundering  work,  and  Mary  Morris 
is  always  reliable.  In  this  case,  finding  her- 
self in  a  real  part  with  a  real  issue,  she,  as 
usual,  rose  to  it,  and  entered  into  the  role  of 
Svava  with  a  very  pleasing  assumption  of  the 
voung  girl's  sweetness,  simplicity,  and  funda- 
mental  strength    of   character. 

It  was  rather  daunting  to  see  the  three 
leading  men  of  the  company  tricked  out  in 
the  gray  hairs  of  age,  more  particularly  as 
they  had  a  mere  apology  for  Alf  Christensen. 
But  the  three  elderly  sinners  had  to  be  ade- 
quately represented,  although  one  wishes  that 
Mr.  Howard  could  have  less  voice  and  more 
art. 

Mr.  Maitland,  however,  did  well  in  his  role, 
and  Mr.  Morrison  generally  has  a  correct 
conception,  only  occasionally  being  unable  to 
express  it-  Muriel  Valli  and  Thomas  Miller, 
always  dependable,  gave,  as  usual,  the  neces- 
sary touch  of  individuality  to  minor  charac- 
terizations, and  after  an  evening  or  so  au- 
diences will  find  it  worth  while  to  pass  on 
this  work  of  the  that  once  mighty  polemic 
Bjornson    of  Norway. 


"DREAM   STREET." 


Now  that  San  Franciscans  have  begun  their 
summer  flitting  it  is  picture-play  time  at  the 
Curran,  for  the  next  two  weeks,  probably, 
anyway.  The  bill  is  "Dream  Street,"  the  pro- 
ducer D.  W.  Griffith,  and  the  play  is  made 
from  the  short,  Chinese-flavored  stories  of 
Thomas  Burke.  Perhaps, '  since  ideas  have 
been  drawn  from  two  stories,  that  might  ac- 
count for  a  certain  lack  in  the  usual  full- 
blown interestingness  of  the  Griffith  produc- 
tion. The  play  seems  to  have  been  made  up 
because  it  was  businesslike  to  get  up  another 
one.  It  was  evidently  thought  that  the  suc- 
cess of  "Broken  Blossoms"  would  warrant 
similar    lines.       But    somehow    the    heart    re- 


mains comparatively  untouched  in  "Dream 
Street."  And  one  of  the  elements  in  the  play 
— the  regenerative  element  wielded  by  the 
street  preacher — didn't  seem  to  carry.  "Dream 
Street"  is  a  play  of  the  teeming  life  of  the 
London  streets,  in  which  influences  for  good 
and  evil  are  exerted  on  impressionable  hearts 
by  a  street  preacher,  and  "the  trickster  of  the 
streets,"  a  violin  player,  whose  seductive 
strains  lure  the  thoughts  to  self-indulgence 
and    evil. 

Mr.  Louis  Silvers  has  arranged  an  effective 
musical  accompaniment  to  the  action  of  the 
play,  although  the  love  longings  of  Verdi's 
Conte  di  Luna  seemed  an  inappropriate  sug- 
gestion when  allied  to  the  street  preacher's 
holy  counsel.  For  we  all  know  "II  Balen," 
and  we  all  remember  that  Di  Luna  was  a  bad 
lot. 

Tyrone  Power's  is  the  best-known  name  on 
the  cast,  but  this  actor,  in  his  endeavor  to 
give  his  countenance  a  holy  cast,  looked  like 
a  reformed  "souse."  In  fact,  as  the  holy 
element  somehow  the  preacher  didn't  wash 
down. 

The  standard  of  acting,  in  fact,  was  not  up 
to  what  we  generally  expect  from  Griffith. 
Carol  Dempster  is  commonplace  in  her  act- 
ing and  lacks  the  wistful  charm  that  Gypsy  is 
supposed  to  exert.  Ralph  Graves  and  Charles 
Emmet  Mack  gave  good  portrayals  of  the 
devoted  brothers,  although  the  stage  director 
stultified  the  efforts  of  a  good  company — for 
Edward  Peik  W.  J.  Ferguson,  Morgan  Wal- 
lace, and  several  others  are  patently  experi- 
enced actors  who  know  their  business — by 
making  the  action  overlengthy.  Ralph  Graves 
is  very  young — the  downy  softness  of  youth 
is  still  in  his  handsome  face — but  he  did  very 
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'THE  GAUNTLET." 


This  drama  in  sociological  polemics  by  the 
— in  his  time,  at  least — famous  Norwegian, 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson — is  singularly  unknown 
to  the  American  public.  Odd,  because  the 
contention  as  to  the  double  standard  of 
morality  has  at  different  periods  in  the  polit- 
ical emancipation  of  women,  awakened  their 
deep  interest.  It  was  Bjornson's  belief  that  a 
man's  life  should  conform  to  the  social 
standards  of  purity  just  as  much  as  a 
woman's.     Much  water  has  flowed  under  the 
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creditable  work  and  probably  has  a  big  pic- 
ture-play future  before  him ;  and  contempo- 
raneously he  will  lay  out  the  susceptible 
maidens. 

The  best  part  of  the  two-and-a-quarter-hour 
play  was  that  devoted  to  a  representation  of 
a  theatre  on  fire,  the  resultant  panic — handled 
in  true  Griffith  style — and  the  plucky  efforts 
of  the  heroine  to  stay  the  panic  by  dancing 
and  laughing  on  the  stage.  This  was  really 
thrilling. 

But,  generally  speaking,  "Dream  Street"  is 
a  comedown  for  a  Griffith  production.  And 
this  when  the  foreign-made  films  are  coming 
in,  knocking  out  the  native-born  product  and 
greatly  diminishing  the  picture-play  popula- 
tion  in   Hollywood. 

Oh,  D.  W.,  you  are  our  American  tower  of 
strength  and  we  didn't  think  it  of  you. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  American  trade  commissioner  in  Tokyo 
has  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  a  list  of  suggestions  for 
American  manufacturers  who  ship  goods  to 
Japan.  These  suggestions  are  approved  by 
Japanese  importers  and  are  recommended  for 
the   guidance   of   exporters. 


A  California  man  is  the  patentee  of  a  bag- 
gage check  made  in  two  parts,  which  must  be 
placed  together  to  form  its  number,  preventing 
mistakes  caused  by  checks  with  similar  num- 
bers. 
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With    the    same   superb  New    York   Empire 
Theatre   cast 


PURRAN 

^^     Ellis  and  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.         Phone  Sutter  2460 


Beginning   Tomorrow  Matinee — Last  Week 

2:15— TWICE   DAILY— 8:15 

D.  W.  GRIFFITH'S 

Latest    Film   Success 

"DREAM  STREET" 

Prices — Nights,  50c  and  $1;   few  choice  seats 
at  $1.50;   daily  matinee,  50c  to  $1. 


THE  THEATRE  UNUSUAL 

MAITLAND 

Stockton,   Above  Post  Tel.   Kearny  2520 

Last-  Time    Saturday    Night 

"THE    GAUNTLET,"    by    BJORNSON 

Week    Com.    Tuesday    Mat.    and    Eve. 

HENRY  MILLER'S 

Great  Success 

"HER  HUSBAND'S 
WIFE" 


Last  Week  of  Present  Season 


AH  seats  reserved,  $1.25,  including  war  tax. 
Every  eve.  (except  Sun.  and  Mon.)  at  8 :30. 
Mats.   Tues.    and    Sat.    at  2:30  p.   m. 


Week  Beginning   Monday   Eve. 

Bill  of  Four  One-Act  Plays 

"THE    DOUBLE    CROSS" 
Clay  M.   Greene  and  Charles  Josselyn 

"THE    LITTLE    STONE    HOUSE" 
George    Calderon 

"THE   CONSTANT   LOVER" 
St.    John    Ilankin 

"MR.    &   MRS.   P.    ROE" 
Martyn    Johnson 
Casts    include    Mabel    Gump,     Wm.     Raiuey, 
Kathleen  Rucker,  Carl  Kroenke,  Marie  Meyers, 
Wm.    Hanley,    Fred    McNulty. 

Seats   on    sale    at    Sherman,    Clay    &    Co.'s. 


■  ■■■*■■■■■■"■ 
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| SAM  FRANCISCO  E 


M  Va^yI  25  and  50c 

EVENINGS,    $1.25    to    25c 
Except    Sats.,    Suns,    and    Holidays 

AND  THE  SAME  GREAT  SHOWS 

SMOKING    PERMITTED    IN    DRESS 
CIRCLE  AND   LOGES 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Theatre. 

San  Francisco  has  been  captivated  by  Ruth 
Chatterton  in  the  best  of  the  J.  M.  Barrie 
plays,  "Mary  Rose.'*  The  attraction  opened 
last  Monday  night  before  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  brilliant  audiences  of  the  season, 
and  not  a  single  performance  since  that  time 
has  passed  without  being  enjoyed  by  a  big 
attendance.  All  the  superb  acting  of  the  star 
in  "Daddy  Long  Legs,"  "Come  Out  of  the 
Kitchen,"  and  "Moonlight  and  Honeysuckle" 
fades  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
her  work  in  "Mary  Rose."  Three  of  the 
greatest  acting  scenes  in  her  career  are 
given  the  star  by  Barrie,  and  she  carries  off 
the  honors  with  flying  colors.  Miss  Chatter- 
ton  is  surrounded  by  the  complete  New  York 
Empire  Theatre  cast  of  this  piece,  and  seldom 
has  so  satisfactory  a  company  come  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Tom  Nesbit,  playing  the  lead- 
ing role  opposite  Miss  Chatterton,  played  the 
same  role  in  the  London  Haymarket  Theatre 
production  of  the  piece  before  the  New  York 
opening.  There  will  be  no  Sunday  perform- 
ances during  this  engagement.  Miss  Chatter- 
ton's  tour  is  so  limited  that  she  will  not  be 
able  to  visit  Oakland  this  season. 

Frank  Keenan  in  an  elaborate  revival  of 
the  Joseph  Jefferson  version  of  "Rip  Van 
Winkle'"  will  be  the  next  attraction  at  the 
Columbia.  William  Courtleigh  plays  one  of 
the   leading   roles. 


Rucker,  and  Rosetta  Baker.  In  addition  "The 
Little  Stone  House,"  a  gripping  episode  of 
Russian  peasant  life,  by  George  Calderon, 
with  William  S.  Rainey,  Mabel  Gump,  Fred 
Smith,  Harold  Weule,  Baldwin  McGaw,  and 
Vera  Brown,  and  "The  Constant  Lover,"  a 
woodland  romance  by  St.  John  Hankin,  with 
Marie  Louise  Myers  and  William  Hanley,  will 
be  offered.  

The  tenth  month  of  the  wonder  picture, 
"Over  the  Hill,"  is  now  on  in  New  York. 
This  screen  attraction  bids  fair  to  rival  the 
stage  hit,  "Lightnin',"  in  the  matter  of  long 
run. 

#♦* 

PAPER  MONEY  IN  EUROPE. 


The  Orpheum. 
Eddie  Borden  is  to  pilot  a  personally  con- 
ducted tour  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  the  Orpheum 
all  next  week.  In  the  party  of  this  favorite 
will  be  Rose  Kessner,  "Sir"  James  Dwyer, 
Edith  La  Rose,  Laurette  Macy,  Ethel  Grayce, 
June  Laughlin,  and  Jack  McLellan,  as  well 
as  a  group  of  slick  shoplifters. 

Miss  Norton  and  Paul  Nicholson  are  to  ap- 
pear in  "A  Dramatic  Cartoon,"  a  skit  that 
has  made  vaudeville  history.  It  faithfully 
portrays  an  event  that  probably  has  occurred 
to  50  per  cent,  of  the  young  married  couples. 
Recently  these  two  players  starred  in  "She 
Walked  in  Her  Sleep"  and  "A  Pair  of  Sixes." 
James  B.  Donovan  and  Miss  Marie  Lee,  the 
dancing  butterfly,  with  an  equal  portion  of 
bright  jokes  and  good  songs,  combined  in  a 
conversation  entitled  "Doing  Well,  Thank 
You,"  will  be  another  feature.  The  sketch 
introduces  Donovan  in  his  justly  famous  Irish 
character. 

Frances  Kennedy  is  to  offer  her  exclusive 
songs  and  a  monologue  of  her  own  concep- 
tion. She  appeared  prominently  in  Richard 
Carle's  "The  Tenderfoot"  and  "Jumping  Jupi- 
ter" and  Frank  Daniels'  "Forbidden  Land," 
as  well  as  being  singing  comedienne  with 
"Three  Twins,"  'The  Chocolate  Soldier,"  and 
"The   Elopers." 

Jazz  xylophone  playing  is  anticipated  from 
Frank  Brown,  knight  of  the  hammers.  He 
includes  a  little  real  music  in  his  repertory. 
"Helping  Hubby"  will  be  presented  by  Buck 
Pielert  and  Abbie  Scofield.  The  "helping"  is 
to  consist  of  a  constant  bombardment  of 
"kidding,"  warranted  to  acquire  any  man's 
"goat." 

June  Elvidge  and  company  are  to  continue 
in  "The  Crystal  Gazer"  and  Marmein  Sisters 
and  David  Schooler  will  be  another  feature 
of  the  ensuing  week's  show. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

Henry  Miller's  great  stage  success,  "Her 
Husband's  Wife,"  a  most  delightful  and  scin- 
tillating comedy,  will  be  presented  at  the 
Maitland  Playhouse  next  week,  commencing 
Monday  night.  It  will  mark  the  closing  week 
of  the  present  season,  which  will  end  Satur- 
day evening,  June  18th. 

The  Miller  success  is  at  present  being  re- 
vived in  London,  where,  according  to  reports, 
it  has  been  most  enthusiastically  received. 
The  story  of  the  wife  who,  fearing  she  is 
about  to  die,  decides  that  she  is  the  best  per- 
son to  select  a  second  wife  for  her  husband 
offers  splendid  opportunities  for  the  company 
with  which  Director  Arthur  Maitland  has  sur- 
rounded himself,  and  it  should  be,  as  well,  a 
fitting  climax  to  a  brilliant  season  of  high- 
class    performances. 

Bjornson's  interesting  comedy-drama,  "The 
Gauntlet,"  dealing  as  it  does  with  a  widely 
discussed  subject,  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  those  who  have  longed  for  a  chance  to 
compare  Bjornson  with  Henrik  Ibsen.  "The 
Gauntlet"  closes  with  the  Saturday  matinee 
and  evening  performances. 


For  many  months  past  international  ex- 
change has  been  going  into  more  severe  con- 
tortions and  sleight-of-hand  tricks  than  the 
most  'skilled  magician.  This  is  largely  due 
because  the  markets  of  the  world  have  been 
flooded  with  paper  money  to  such  an  extent 
that  currency  values  have  skidded  and  col- 
lided with  one  another  until  bankers  have 
held  their  heads  lest  they  split  with  anguish 
at  the  lightning-like  changes. 

Almost  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  war  the  presses  of  several  European 
countries,  particularly  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  have  been  turning  out 
paper  money  with  very  little  regard  for  gold 
or  any  metal  whatever  as  a  basis.  Added  to 
these  woes  is  the  rapidity  with  which  coins 
have  disappeared  from  circulation,  so  that 
other  tokens  have  had  to  take  their  place 
without  any  more  intrinsic  value  than  the 
bushels  of  paper  notes. 

From  1914  to  1920  there  has  been  no  less 
than  a  600  per  cent,  increase  in  the  paper 
currency  of  the  world,  while  the  gold  reserve 
behind  it  has  increased  only  40  per  cent.  The 
face  value  of  the  thirty  principal  countries  of 
the  world  aggregated  $7,250,000  in  1914, 
$40,000,000,000  at  the  date  of  the  armistice, 
and  $60,000,000,000  in  December,  1920.  The 
four  central  powers — Germany,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria,  and  Turkey — show  an  advance 
from  $1,200,000,000  in  1914  to  $12,300,000,000 
at  the  close  of  the  war. 

But  central  Europe  is  not  alone  in  its  ex- 
cessive paper  money  issues.  In  one  year 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  France  in- 
creased its  paper  money  by  $1,100,000,000. 
Every  city  and  town  and  hamlet  that  had  its 
own  bank  received  permission  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  issue  paper  money.  Five  and 
twenty-franc  denominations  have  been  most 
frequent,  but  50  centimes,  or  half-franc  notes, 
have  also  been  issued,  and  some  banks  even 
went  to  the  extent  of  issuing  5  and  10-centime 
notes. 

All  the  French  notes  were  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  artistic  designs.  Even  the  paper 
money  of  the  smallest  designs  bad  splendid 
figures.  A  50-centime  note  of  one  department 
had   engraved   statues    of   Jofrre    and    Charles 


A  (goltott  f  tipasattt  IBrcakfaat 
for  a  iSfappg  Sag 


Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  a 
successful  day  as  a  cheerful  beginning. 
Start  the  day  right  at  a  restaurant  of 
national  reputation  for  its  breakfast 
dishes,  courteous  service  and  moderate 
prices. 

Our  large  variety  of  delicious  coffee 
cakes  adds  much  to  the  enjoyment  of 
our  patrons. 


Sty?  (golton  peasant 

32-36  GEARY  STREET 


Martel,  the  two  men  who  had  kept  the  Hun 
at  bay.  The  1-franc  piece  of  the  Bank  of 
Rochelle  had  the  Bastille.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  Verdun  was  to  be  one  of  the 
turning  points  of  the  war  engravings  of  the 
rock  of  Verdun  became  popular.  Most  of 
these  notes  have  been  issued  for  two  years 
or  less,  like  our  short-term  certificates,  but, 
unlike  our  certificates,  they  have  been  re- 
newed more  than  once. 

History  has  been  repeating  itself  in  the 
case  of  France,  for  who  does  not  remember 
the  asignats,  issued  at  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution?  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
increase  in  paper,  there  has  been  a  dearth  of 
coins,  and  France  once  resorted  in  her  ex- 
tremity to  the  issuance  of  leather  money, 
and  postage  stamps  have  been  extensively 
used  as  currency. 


With  the  idea  of  saving  the  beautiful  oak 
trees  on  the  campus  of  Wellesley  College,  a 
number  of  the  students  have  organized  a 
bird  club,  which  in  every  way  possible  will 
endeavor  to  encourage  the  presence  of  birds 
on  the  campus.  It  is  thought  that  the  pest 
of  destructive  insects  will  be  held  in  check 
in   this   manner. 

-r**- 

Adam  Duncan,  who  is  credited  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tomato  from  a  decorative 
vine  to  a  favorite  of  the  table,  is  dead  at 
Hillingdon,   England,   aged   eighty  years. 


Players  Theatre. 
Next  Monday  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
final  week  of  the  spring  season  at  the  Players 
Theatre  until  the  reopening  in  September. 
An  unusually  strong  bill  of  plays  will  be  pre- 
sented, two  being  given  for  the  first  time  on 
any  stage — "The  Double  Cross,"  a  comedy- 
drama  by  Clay  M.  Greene  and  Charles  Josse- 
lyn, with  a  cast  including  Carl  Kroenke,  Fred 
McNulty,  Dorothy  Woodworth,  William  Han- 
ley, and  Baldwin  McGaw,  and  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  Roe,"  a  whimsicality  of  a  workaday 
Pierrot,  by  Martyn  Johnson,  including  Wil- 
liam    S.     Rainey,     Mabel     Gump,     Kathleen 


Back 
East 

Excursions 

„   ,  Fares  Plus  ifc  Tax 

On  bale—  _        Chicago— _j!106.80 

June  15  tO  August  15         Kansas  City 87.60 

Denver 77.40 

Return  Limit  St.  Louis 101.40 

Three  months  st.Paui 105.00 

not  to  exceed  Oct.  31st  New  York 172.14 

...        .  ,  .,  „  Philadelphia. ..165.66 

Liberal  stop-over  privileges  K  ,70  m 

Boston 1/y.lU 

Visit  Grand  Canyon  Washington,  D.C.—  162.30 

1  on  your  way  New  Orleans....        106.80 
j                '  and  many  others 

2  t  Jas.  P.  Moses,  Division  Passenger  Agent 

3  Phone  Sutter  7600  J  City  Ticket  Office.  601  Market  St..  San  Franciaco 
I  I  Market  Street  Ferry.  San  Francisco 

(  n»i,i„„H  in  IT.  A.  Rigdon.  Division  Passenger  Agent 

9  Phone  >  0akland  167  )  City  Ticket  Office.  434-13tb  Street.  Oakland 

<  Piedmont  1033.  Depot,  40th  and  San  Pablo  Avenue,  Oakland 
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Balfour.Guthrie  &Co. 

San    Francisco    and    Los    Angeles, 

Portland,    Seattle,    Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 
HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To    and    From    European    Ports 
COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


Redwood  Export  Company 

California  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Ties 


Cargoes  and  Parcels 

"To  off  shore  markets  only" 


260  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Phone  Sutter  2163 


UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

CROCKER  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  aid  WHOLESALERS 

—  OF  — 

REDWOOD  LUMBERS 
RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SHINGLES 

—  AND  — 

SPLIT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Offices 

\N  FRANCISCO 
laska  Commercial  Bldg. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD.  DOUGLAS  FIR 

PILING 


Redwood    Mills,    Humboldt    Bay,    Cal. 
ir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
ugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

San  Francisco 
Phone  Sutter  4242 


30  California  Street 
Hind  Building 


eo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  Califomii  St.,  San  Franciico,  Cal. 
Phone— Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 
PAPER 

he    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

ALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER   HOUSE 

118  to    124   First   Street,    corner    Minna, 

San  Francisco 


VANITY  FAIR. 

How  can  there  be  words  of  adequate  sym- 
pathy for  the  woman  who  is  burning  under  a 
sense  of  legal  injustice  and  who  then  dis 
covers  that  there  is  no  injustice  at  all  and 
that  she  may  cool  off  just  as  fast  as  she 
pleases?  This  was  the  fate  of  a  number  of 
fashionable  and  professional  women  who  at- 
tended a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lucy  Stone 
League  in  New  York.  They  assembled  to 
protest,  and  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no 
civic  duty  so  ably  performed  by  women  as 
this.  A  good  many  of  them  seemed  to  be 
more  than  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  what  they 
had  come  to  protest  against,  but  that  is  a 
trivial  detail.  A  couple  of  hours  had  been 
allotted  for  purposes  of  protest,  and  naturally 
the  ladies  were  on  hand  to  see  that  it  was 
property  done.  The  agenda  paper  may  always 
be  relied  on  for  information  of  this  sort. 

The  great  movement  known  as  the  Lucy 
Stone  League — by  far  the  most  important  be- 
fore the  world  "now  that  this  cruel  war  is 
over,"  and  perhaps  rivaling  the  majestic  cru- 
sade against  adenoids — was  intended  to  se- 
cure to  women  all  legal  rights  in  their 
maiden  names.  Let  us  reverentially  thank 
heaven  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  abroad  in 
the  land  and  that  women  are  ready  to  stand 
together  like  one  man  in  defense  of  their 
rights,  even  though  they  do  not  know  what 
those  rights  are. 

And  it  is  evident  that  these  particular 
women  did  not  know  what  their  rights  were. 
One  after  another  they  rose  and  demanded 
in  trumpet  tones — or  in  what  corresponds 
with  trumpet  tones  in  women — why  they  were 
not  allowed  to  use  their  maiden  names,  why 
they  must  adopt  the  cognomens  of  hated  man 
merely  because  they  had  condescended  to 
marry  said  hated  man.  The  fashionable  mar- 
ried women  wanted  to  sign  their  maiden 
names  to  checks.  The  professional  married 
women  wanted  to  sign  their  maiden  names  to 
contracts.  All  of  them  wanted  liberty  or 
death,  preferably  liberty,  and  were  ready  to 
attend  innumerable  afternoon  teas  in  the 
search    for   it. 

Then  came  the  dash  of  cold  water.  There 
was  a  lawyer  present,  presumably  by  invita- 
tion, and  he  explained  to  the  consternation  of 
every  one  that  married  women  might  use 
their  maiden  names,  or  any  other  names  just 
as  they  pleased.  Xo  one  cared.  The  married 
woman  who  wished  to  sign  checks  with  her 
maiden  name  need  do  no  more  than  notify 
the  brink  to  that  effect.  Professional  women 
might  use  any  names  they  pleased  and  for 
any  purposes  they  pleased  so  long  as  they 
were  not  fraudulent.  And  then  came  a  ques- 
tion of  a  decidedly  delicate  nature.  Might  a 
man  and  his  wife  register  under  their  sepa- 
rate names  at  an  hotel  ?  But  the  grievance 
still  failed  to  disclose  itself.  Yes,  they  might. 
It  had  been  done  at  the  Waldorf  and  the 
hotel  management  had  nothing  at  all  to  say 
about  it  except  to  ask  that  the  conjugal  status 
of  the  couple  be  in  some  way  indicated  on 
the  register  in  order  that  other  guests  might 
not  carry  away  the  conviction  that  New  York 
was  in  any  way  deviating  from  those  rigid 
proprieties  that  she  has  made  so  peculiarly 
h-er  own.  Taking  it  by  and  large  we  can  not 
see  what  the  meeting  was  held  for.  seeing 
that  no  grievance  was  disclosed.  Every  one 
seems  to  have  been  told  that  they  might  do 
just  as  they  pleased  so  far  as  their  maiden 
names  were  concerned.  But  it  was  a  most 
distinguished  meeting  and  we  feel  that  the 
sacred  cause  of  freedom  was  immeasurably 
advanced. 


abominable  'Follies,'  or  the  other  absurd  pro- 
ductions where  bovine  intellects  gaze  wonder- 
fully on  a  lot  of  naked  and  overpainted  cows. 

"Unfortunately,  plays  are  financed  and 
their  success  decided  in  New  York,  and  the 
country  at  large  for  which  Mr.  Thomas  writes 
has  had  no  opportunity  to  judge  of  them. 
What  a  clamor  there  would  come  from  New 
York  if  plays,  instead  of  being  produced  in 
New  York,  had  their  openings  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  if  the  San  Francisco  critics  decided 
that  there  was  no  use  in  New  York  seeing 
plays  that   were   in   their  judgment   a   failure. 

"All  of  which  might  indicate  that  it  would 
be  a  better  day  for  America  if  plays  were 
started  on  their  career  in  some  such  mid- 
country  city  as  Chicago,  and  Chicago  verdicts 
decided  for  the  country,  rather  than  the  'ex- 
pense account'  audiences  uf  New  York." 
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Hon.  George  Henry  Payne,  editor  of  the 
Forum,  said  to  be  the  ablest  judge  of  drama 
among  the  literary  men  of  the  day.  in  an 
editorial  in  the  June  Forum,  blames  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  of  American  dramatists  to 
depict  in  their  heroines  the  lowest  type  of 
womanhood  in  our  upper  social  strata.  Of 
"Nemesis,"  one  of  the  plays  now  running,  Mr. 
'  Payne  remarks  : 

"We    can    not    conceive    that    Mr.    Thomas. 

|  who  is   as   healthy   and   vigorous   as   Emerson 

!  himself,  could  have  written  this  play  without 

;  having  in  mind  some  indignation  over  the  slur 

that  is  nightly  cast  in  our  theatre  on  Ameri- 

!  can      women.      We     believe     that      American 

■  women  on  the  whole  are  virtuous  and  decent, 

i  and   yet   if   you   should   take   the    majority   of 

plays  now   running  in   New  York  theatres  as 

j  any  kind  of  a  cross  section  of  life  it  would  be 

I  impossible   to   escape   the   conclusion   that   the 

women  of  the  day  look  on  virtue   as  a  bore, 

;  and  treachery  to  the  husbands  who  have  pro- 

I  vided  them  with  home  and  shelter  and  luxury 

as  smart  and  fashionable. 

"However  smart  this  idea  may  be  regarded 
in  New  York,  it  is  not  regarded  with  favor  in 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Much,  however,  a? 
we  are  susceptible  to  New  York,  we  know  that 
its  influence  is  not  of  the  healthiest.  True  it 
is  that  this  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  New 
York.  Just  as  Erieux  pointed  out  in  'La 
Francaise,'  Paris  is  not  France,  so  to  many- 
decent  people  Broadway  is  not  New  York. 
And  yet,  lik  many  others  who  live  within  its 
confines,  we  are  continually  pestered  by  those 
from  without  the  city  who  believe  that  we 
lead   a   dull    life  because   we   never  go   to   the 


The  Athens  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  quotes  Princess  Anastasia,  who  be- 
fore her  marriage  to  Prince  Christopher  of 
Greece  was  Mrs.  William  B.  Leeds  of  New 
York,  as  saying  that  not  one  dollar  of  her 
fortune  of  S40.000.000  is  settled  by  her  will 
on  Prince  Christopher.  She  explained  that 
they  had  been  married  under  the  Swiss  law. 
by  which  each  keeps  his  or  her  own  money 
and  property,  and  one  is  not  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  the  other. 

Princess  Anastasia  said  that  her  will  speci- 
fied that  upon  her  death  her  son,  William  B„ 
Jr.,  would  draw  her  interest  on  the  trust 
funds  of  the  estate,  but  would  be  unable  to 
touch  the  principal.  If  her  son  or  his  wife 
should  die,  the  princess  said,  the  entire  Leeds 
fortune  would  go  to  their  offspring  as  a  trust 
fund,  which  will  cease  with  the  third  genera- 
tion. If  they  have  no  issue  the  fortune,  she 
said,  would  go  to  the  Lying-Tn  Hospital  in 
New   York. 

Mrs.  Leeds  characterized  as  absurd  the 
statement  that  her  son  was  the  richest  boy 
in  the  world.  She  recalled  that  his  father's 
will  provided  that  he  should  receive  only 
$500,000  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  thirty- 
five.  She  said  that  for  the  present  he  was 
entirely  dependent  on  what  she  allows  him. 
Princess  Anastasia  is  trying  to  postpone  in- 
definitely the  marriage  of  her  son  and  Prin- 
cess Xenia  because  of  their  youth.  She  said, 
however,  that  when  her  son  marries  she  in- 
tended to  arrange  with  the  trustees  of  the 
estate  to  give  him  a  moderate  sum. 

Princess  Anastasia,  her  son.  the  Grand 
Duchess  Maria,  and  the  latter's  two  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  is  Princess  Xenia.  will  soon 
leave  Greece  for  Paris.  Princess  Anastasia 
will  go  to  the  American  hospital  there  for  an 
operation. 

When  she  recovers  entirely  the  princess  in- 
tends to  go  to  America,  but  if  Prince  Chris- 
topher goes  to  the  fighting  front  in  Asia 
Minor  she  will   return   to   Greece. 

Princess  Anastasia  appeared  extremely 
weak  and  much  thinner  than  before  her  crit- 
ical illness.  She  sat  in  an  invalid's  chair, 
being  still  too  weak  to  stand.  The  engage- 
ment of  her  son.  she  declared,  had  broken  her 
heart,  and  on  learning  of  it  she  had  wept 
three  days  and  three  nights,  refusing  to  see 
him.  The  objections  of  the  princess  to  the 
match,  she  said,  were  based  on  the  youth  and 
inexperience  of  the  couple,  but  she  had  finally 
yielded  to  her  boy's  persuasion. 

Princess  Anastasia  denied  that  her  son 
would  adopt  the  Greek  orthodox  religion  or 
receive  a  title  from  the  king.  She  said  the 
young  couple  probably  would  live  in  America. 


■Winter  Cruise  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son  recently  arranged  with 
the  Cunard  Line  for  a  sixty-day  cruise  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  leave  Xcw  York  on  Satur- 
day, January  28,  1922.  by  the  steamship  Ca- 
ronia.  20,000  tons.  The  itinerary  will  include 
Madeira.  Cadiz.  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Italy, 
Egypt-  Turkey,  and  Greece.  The  Caronia  is 
one  of  the  best-known  ships  of  the  Cunard 
fleet,  having  made  several  cruises  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, one  last  year  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Thomas  Cook  &  Son. 


"How  do  you  manage  to  sell  so  many  fire- 
less  cookers?"  "It's  due  to  my  method  of 
approach,"  said  the  smart  salesman.  "I  begin 
my  little  talk  by  saying,  'Madam,  I  have 
called  to  enable  you  to  spend  even-  afternoon 
at   the  movies.1  " — Birmingham   Age-Herald. 


McCORMICK  &  McPHERSON 

Steamship  Agents  and  Operators 

FULL  CARGOES  SOLICITED 


503  MARKET  ST. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


•H8  S.  SPRING  ST. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established    1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers 

454    California    Street,    San    Francisco 


Phones 
Kearny  1070-1071 


Cable  Address 
"DEWGRIP" 


EUROPE 

Escorted  and  Individual  Travel 

We  have  over  one  hundred  offices 
in  Europe,  offering  unique  and 
unequaled  facilities  to  our  clients. 
Let  us  show  you  what  we  can  do. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

53  Post  St,  San  Francisco 

515  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


RMSP 


Europe 


fortnightly  by  "O"  Steamer? 

NEW  YORK- CHERBOURG 
SOUTHAMPTON-HAM  BURG 

Midsummer  Cruises  to  NORWAY 
by  the  large  cruising  steamer  "AVON" 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

X!  POST  ST..  S.  F.  Telephone  Kearnr  351-J 


NORWEGIAN  AMERICA  LINE 

Direct     Passenger     Service     Between 

NEW  YORK  and  NORWAY 

Through    Bookings    to    All 

SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Also   to 

BERLIN  and  HAMBURG 

at    reduced    rates. 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Agents 

200   CLAUS    SPRECKELS   BLDG. 

Phone   Douglas   3849  San    Francisco 


YELLOWSTONE    PARK 

Special  Personally  CoDducted  Tours  of  9  days' 

duration  will  leave  San  Francisco 

JULY  16th  and  AUGUST  20th 

Early  application  necessary.      Write  for  Booklet 

BENNETTS  TRAVEL  BUREAU.  Inc. 

Phone  200  Claus  Spreckies  Bldg. 

Douglas  3849  San  Francisco 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Under    American   Flag  Established    1848 

PASSENGERS     AND     FREIGHT 


TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

"The  Sunshine  Belt  to  the  Orient" 
Passenger  and  freight  sailings  by  new  and 
luxurious  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  steamers 
Golden  Gate  (August)  and  Empire  State  (July) 
and  pending  delivery  3  other  U.  S.  S.  B. 
steamers  by  the  popular  S.  S.  Ecuador  (June) 
and  S.   S.   Colombia. 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Passenger     and     freight     sailings     monthly     by 

S.   S.    Creole  State   (August);    S.   S.    Wolverine 

State    (June>;   S.   S.   Granite  State    (July). 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

San   Francisco  to  Mexico,  Central  America  and 

Canal    Zone.      Passengers    and    freight    sailings 

every    10    days;    o    steamers. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 

Passengers    and    Freight. 

S.  S.  Colombia  sails  from  San  Francisco  July  20 

ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE 

Freight    only.       Monthly    sailings. 

U.   S.    S.  B.   Steamers. 

General    Passenger    and    Ticket    Office, 

621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

General   Off:ces,    508    California    St..    S.    F. 

Managing  Agents,    U.    S.    Shipping    Board. 


LAKE  TAHOE 


ROUND  TRIP 

$18.30 


Lv. 


and  tax. 

LIMIT   90  DAYS 
San     Francisco *f 7:20  a.  m. 


Ar.     Lake    Tahoe 6 :00  p.  ra. 

San  Francisco-Sacramento  Railroad 

and 

Pierce-Arrow  Auto  Stage 


an    Francisco   Depot 
Key  Route  Ferry 


Oakland  Depot 
4Ulb  &  Shafter  Ave. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Willie  Collier,  now  playing  in  "The  Hot- 
tentot," was  approached  by  one  of  his  troupe 
when  the  Western  tour  started.  "Will  we 
play  any  Sunday  performances?"  the  man 
asked.  "Oh,  yes,  a  number."  "I'm  glad  of 
that.  I  never  know  what  to  do  with  my 
week-end."  "Why  not  keep  your  hat  on  it?" 
growled    Collier. 


"Oh,  Gap!"  called  Mrs.  Johnson  the  other 
evening.  "Come  out  here  on  the  porch  and 
take  a  look  at  the  eclipse  of  the  moon."  "I'm 
a-settin'  in  the  rockin'  chair  now,"  answered 
Gap  Johnson  of  Rumpus  Ridge,  Arkansas. 
"But  I  read  in  the  paper  that  an  eclipse  like 
this'n  wouldn't  happen  ag'in  for  210  years." 
"Aw,   well,   that's   soon   enough." 


Two  farmers  met  after  church  as  usual  and 
had  this  conversation:  "Sold  your  pig?" 
"Yes."  "What  d'ye  get?"  "Thirteen  dol- 
lars." "What'd  it  cost  ye  to  raise  it?"  "Paid 
$3  for  the  shoat,  $5  for  the  lumber  in  the 
pen  and  house,  and  five  more  for  the  feed." 
"Didn't  make  much,  did  ye?"  "No,  but  I 
had  the  use  of  the  pig  all  summer."  ' 


A  stonemason  was  in  the  witness  box,  de- 
scribing the  way  in  which  he  had  been  as- 
saulted by  the  defendent.  "He  walked  right 
into  my  ward  and  slammed  me  up  against  one 
of  my  tombstones,"  the  witness  said.  "Did 
he  hurt  you  ?"  inquired  the  court.  "Hurt 
me?"  roared  the  witness.  "Why,  I've  got 
'Sacred  to  the  memory  of  stamped  all  down 
my   back." 


Scott  Fitzgerald,  the  youthful  author  whose 
recent  novel  of  college  life  has  made  him 
famous,  said  at  a  luncheon  in  New  York : 
"College  spirit  is  always  the  same.  It  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  dialogue  of  the  two  juniors. 
'What  shall  we  do  tonight  ?'  said  the  first 
junior.  'I'll  toss  up  a  coin  for  it,'  the  second 
junior  answered.  'If  it's  heads,  we'll  go  to 
the  movies  ;  if  it's  tails  we'll  go  to  the  Palais 
de  la  Danse,  and  if  it  stands  on  edge  we'll 
study.'  " 


A  lank,  disconsolate-looking  farmer  stood 
on  the  steps  of  the  town  hall  during  the 
progress  of  a  political  meeting.  "Do  you 
know  who's  talking  in  there  now  ?"  demanded 
a  stranger  briskly,  pausing  for  a  moment  be- 
side the  farmer.  "Or  are  you  jtist  gcing  in?" 
"No,  sir;  I've  just  come  out,"  said  the  farmer 
decidedly.  "Congressman  Smiffkins  is  talking 
in  there."  "What  about?"  asked  the  stranger. 
"Well,"  continued  the  countryman,  passing  a 
knotted  hand  across  his  forehead,  "he  didn't 
say." 


Little  Willie  had  been  told  that  he  must 
always  wait  patiently  until  he  was  served  at 
meals  and  not  to  cry  across  the  table  or  grab 
for  his  food.  One  day,  while  dining  at  a 
neighbor's  with  his  mother,  the  little  fellow 
was  accidentally  overlooked.  He  was  very 
patient  for  a  time,  but  at  last  he  could  bear 
the  strain  no  longer,  seeing  everybody  feeding 
but  himself.  So,  leaning  quietly  across  to  his 
mother,  he  said  in  a  loud  whisper:  'Mother, 
do  little  boys  who  starve  to  death  go  to 
heaven  ?" 


Mrs.  Jobson  had  gone  away  from  home 
leaving  Mr.  J.  lamenting.  On  arriving  at  her 
destination  she  missed  her  gold  brooch  and 
sent  a  postcard  to  her  servant  asking  the  girl 
to  let  her  know  if  she  found  anything  on  the 
dining-room  floor  when  sweeping  it  next 
morning.  The  servant  duly  replied :  "Dear 
Madam — You  ask  me  to  let  you  know  if  I 
found  anything  when  sweeping  the  dining- 
room  floor  this  morning.  I  beg  to  report  that 
I  found  thirty  matches,  three  corks,  and  a 
pack  of  cards.1'     Mrs.   J.   returned  home. 


A  most  promising  youth  recently  sought  in- 
formation from  his  father  touching  family 
affairs.  "Dad,"  he  said,  "do  you  like 
mother?"  "Why,  what  a  question!  Of  course 
I  do."  "And  she  likes  you?"  "I  am  certain 
she  does."  "Did  she  ever  say  so?"  "Thou- 
sands of  times,  my  son."  "Did  she  marry  be- 
cause she  loved  you?"  Whereupon  dad  be- 
came angry,  and  said :  "See  here,  young 
man,  you're  getting  entirely  too  personal. 
But  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  she  did." 
The  boy  scrutinized  his  parent  closely,  and 
after  a  pause  added:  "Tell  me  this,  dad: 
Was  ma  as  near-sighted  then  as  she  is  now?" 


Smith  and  Jones  were  personal  friends,  so 
one  day  Smith  took  a  personal  friend's  liberty 
and  said  to  Jones:  "You  mustn't  take  offense 
if  I  speak  to  you  about  something  I  have  had 
on  my  mind  for  some  time — just  a  little  habit 
of  yours."  "Certainly  not,"  responded  Jones. 
"Nobody  has  ever  had  the  nerve  to  tell  you 
before,"  Smith  continued  in  a  hesitating  sort 
of  voice,  "and  you  are  such  a  splendid,  noble 
fellow."  "Yes,  yes,"  answered  Jones.  Smith 
cleared  his  throat ;  then  with  great  determi- 
nation  launched   out :      "You're   one    of  those 


fellows  who  never  really  know  what  is  being 
said  to  them ;  you're  always  pursuing  some 
train  of  thought.  Any  one  can  tell  half  the 
time  you  are  not  listening  by  the  faraway 
look  in  your  eyes.  You've  offended  a  lot  of 
people.  Of  course,  it's  terribly  rude,  only 
you  don't  know  it.  You  mustn't  any  more, 
old  chap" — putting  his  hands  on  Jones'  shoul- 
ders. "Promise  me  you'll  not.*'  Jones  was 
obliged  then  to  face  his  friend.  "Just  what 
were  you  saying?"  he  inquired  in  a  faraway 
voice. 


Peabody  Willoughby,  the  Boston  philan- 
thropist, was  making  an  appeal  for  the  Chil- 
dren's Country  Week  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts. "There  is  a  funny  side,  too,"  he 
said,  "about  the  poor  slum  child's  ignorance 
of  the  country's  beauties  and  joys.  I  said 
one  August  day  to  a  ragged  urchin  or  seven 
or  eight :  'You've  got  a  rare  treat  coming. 
We're  going  to  send  you  to  the  country  for 
a  week.'  'Nix,'  said  the  urchin,  as  he  took  a 
cigarette  stub  out  of  his  pocket  and  examined 
it  carefully.  'Nix  on  that,  gran'pop.'  'Why,' 
I  said,  'what's  your  objection  to  the  country?' 
'They  got  thrashin'  machines  there,  aint  they?' 
said  the  boy.  'Well,  it's  bad  enough  here, 
where  it's  done  by  hand,  begosh.'  And  he  lit 
his  cigarette  stub  and  lounged  off." 


W.  B.  Trites,  the  novelist,  has  been  living 
for  some  time  in  Spain,  and  in  a  recent  letter 
home  he  said :  "Spanish  children  are  the 
most  spoiled  children  in  the  world.  Every 
Spanish  restaurant  is  filled  with  their  bawling. 
They  tread  on  your  feet  and  upset  your 
glass  as  they  play  tag  in  every  Spanish  cafe. 
In  every  Spanish  theatre  it  is  hard  to  hear 
the  performance  through  their  din.  And  yet 
this  fact — the  fact  that  Spanish  children  are 
unbelievably  spoiled — enabled  a  Spaniard  in 
Palma  to  knock  me  out  completely  in  an 
ethical  argument.  'You  Spaniards  are  a  great 
nation,'  I  said  to  him,  'but  I  can't  understand 
how  a  nation  that  produced  Velasquez  and 
Valdes  can  stomach  the  savage  cruelty  of  the 
bullfight.'  The  Spaniard  rolled  his  black  eyes 
at  me,  emitted  a  great  cloud  of  cigarette 
smoke,  and  said:  'You  have  in  America  a 
number  of  societies  for  the  prevention  of 
the  cruelty  to  children,  I  believe  ?'  'Yes.' 
'And  they  do  good  work  ?'  'Oh,  splendid 
work.'  Now  the  Spaniard  showed  his  white 
teeth  in  a  smile.  'Well,  sefior,  such  societies 
would  be  useless  in  my  country,'  he  said. 
'The  man  who  would  lift  his  hand  against  a 
little  child  has  not  been  born  in  Spain.'  " 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Reason. 
I    love  beauty. 

All    things    tender, 
Sweet    and    winsome, 

Graceful,    slender, 
Dresses,    laces,    furbelows, 
And  the   fragrance  of  a  rose. 

He    loves   trie, 

His    morning    paper, 
All  things  gross, 

Or  light  as  vapor; 
Can  it  be  we  will  agree, 
J itst    because    he    does   love    me? 

— Anne  Lewis  Johnston   in   Life, 


To  a  Lady  Troubled  by  Insomnia. 
Let  the  waves  of  slumber  billow 
Gently,   softly  o'er  thy  pillow. 
Let  the  darkness  wrap  thee  'round 

Till  in  slumber  thou  art  drowned; 
Let  my   tenderest  lullabies 
Guard  the  closing  of  thine  eyes; 
If  these    fail  to  make   thee  weary. 
Then  I   can   not  help  thee,  dearie. 
— Franklin    F.    Adams   in    the   Bookn. 


Ceremony. 
When  I   get  to  bed 
All    the    ghosts    o£    all    the    books 
I    haven't    read 
Surround    on   cither   side. 
They    reprimand    me    as    they    should, 
And  then,  O  virgin  pride! 
I    light    my   lamp, 
Run   to  my  shelves 
And    with    an   armful   creep 
Back   to    my   couch. 
Where  bride  I  am  of  books 
Instead   of  sleep. 

— C.   B.   S.   in  New   York    World. 


Urban  and  Rural. 
Delicious    fun    is    found    when    authors    write 

Of    life    remote    from    city    blaze   and    din; 
How    natives  hasten  on    their  fevered   flight 

To  depots  just  to   see  the  train  come  in. 

Eut   naught    is   said    about  the  wild    applause 

In  city  halls  where  drama  is  the   rage; 
Enthusiasm    knows    no    saving    clause, 
When    paper    locomotives    hold    the    stage! 

— Thomas   J.    Murray   in   Judge. 

-#•* 

"Who  is  that  gentleman  you  just  spoke  to?" 
"I  don't  know  his  real  name."  "You  don't  ? 
You  seemed  very  friendly  with  hiin.  Why 
didn't  you  introduce  me  to  him?"  "I  didn't 
care  to  have  you  know  him."  "You  didn't.  I 
could  see  that.  Yet  you  were  as  nice  as  pie 
to  him  yourself."  "Yes,  my  dear.  He's  one 
of  the  town's  greatest  bootleggers  and  I  may 
need  something  from  him  some  day." — De- 
troit  Free  Press. 


for 

owners  of 
Tractors 

Automobiles 
Trucks,  etc. 


A  Money  Saving  Way 

to  buy  your  Gasoline,  Oil  and  Grease 

Use  this  book  for  buying  your 
gasoline,  oil  and  grease  for  your 
automobile,  truck  or  tractor,  etc., 
and  effect  a  double  saving— 
an  actual  initial  saving  of  4  per 
cent,  and  the  appreciable  sav- 
ings gained  by  using  clean,  pure, 
high  -  quality  products  in  your 
engine. 

Associated  Scrip  Books 

Save  you  4  per  cent. 

For  motorists  especially  they  are  also  a 
real  convenience.  Thousands  of  motor- 
ists keep  an  Associated  Scrip  Book  in 
their  pockets  or  cars,  because  they  save 
money  and  time.  After  the  attendant 
has  filled  your  tank  or  crank  case  let 
him  tear  out  the  coupons  for  payment. 
No  delay — no  waiting  for  change.  This 
quick,  easy,  money-saving  way  of  buy- 
ing gasoline  or  oil  helps  the  man  behind 
you  get  quick  service. 


Associated  Scrip  Books  are  redeemable 
at  any  garage  or  dealer  which  shows 
an  Associated  Sign,  or  any  of  our  Ser- 
vice Stations.  Get  your  Associated 
Scrip  Book  today. 

ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EL   ENCANTO 

Hotel  and  Cottages 

Mission  Ridge,  Santa  Barbara 

Vegetables,  milk,  cream  and  eggs  from  our 
own  farm. 


MIDDLE    RIDGE 

On  the  Slope  of  Mt.  Tam»lpai» 

A    vacation    camp    and    coaching    school    for 
girls  in  intermediate  and  high  school  subjects. 
Outdoor    sports,     music,     dancing,     arts     and 
crafts.      Week-end    excursions. 
Directors: 
MISS   SARAH  M.  FISHER 
Box  661  Mill  Valley 

MISS   HARRIETT    BOWLES 

3378  Washington  St.  San  Francisco 

Tel.  Fillmore  1029 


FOR    LEASE 

Just  finished  plaster  house;  8  rooms; 
marine  view;  cultivated  garden.  Rent. 
$225  per  month.  Call  at  807  Fran- 
cisco Street,  between  Hyde  and  Leaven- 
worth. 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Thompson  of  Portland,  Oregon,  an- 
nounces the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Gene- 
vieve, to  Commander  Norman  Murray  Smith, 
Corps  of  Civil  Engineers,  U.  S.  N.,  stationed  at 
San  Diego. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Chester  Foute, 
and  Mr.  Jerome  Politzer,  son  of  Mrs.  Betty 
Politzer,  was  solemnized  Tuesday  in  the  New 
York  apartments  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Sherman,  Rev. 
Father  Lathrop  officiating.  The  bride  was  un- 
attended. Air.  Charles  Politzer  was  his  brother's 
best  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Politzer  will  reside  at 
the  Hotel    Chatham   in   New    York. 

The  marriage  -of  Miss  Lucille  Lillian  Ginoux, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Ginoux,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Small,  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  Herriott 
Small  and  Mrs.  Small,  was  solemnized  Wednesday 
in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Oakland.  The 
bride  was  attended  by  Miss  Alice  Day  of  Los 
Angeles  as  maid  of  honor,  Miss  Lucy  May  Fay  as 
flower  girl,  and,  as  bridesmaids,  Miss  Edith 
Akerly,  Miss  Doris  Rodolph,  Miss  Marion  Small, 
and  Miss  Martha  Gallagher.  Mr.  Rollo  Fay  was 
the  best  man  and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Harold 
Haver,  Mr.  Edward  Fennon,  Mr.  Alfred  Ginoux, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Ponting.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Small 
will  make  their  future  home  in  Oakland. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Virginia  Smith,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Smith,  and  Mr.  Monroe 
Greenwood,  son  of  Mr.  George  Greenwood,  was 
solemnized  last  Wednesday  in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,  Rev.  Alexander  Allen  officiating.  Miss 
Laura  Miller  was  the  maid  of  honor  and  the 
bridesmaids    were    Mrs.    Herbert    Hall,    Mrs.    Ed- 
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ward  Fennon,  Miss  Dorothy  Stratton,  Miss  Dor- 
othy Dukes,  Miss  Hatherly  Brittain,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Bliss.  Mr.  Jack  Okell  was  the  best  man 
and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Herbert  Hall,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Walsh,  Mr.  William  Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  Arthur 
Ponting,  Mr.  William  Rheem,  and  Mr.  William 
Nichols.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greenwood  are  building 
a  home  in  Piedmont,  which  they  will  occupy  as 
soon  as  it  is  completed. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Millie  Rodgers,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rodgers,  and  Mr.  Frank  Jones, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Jones,  was  solemn- 
ized last  Wednesday  in  the  Palace  Hotel.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jones  will  make  their  home  in  San 
Francisco  on  their  return  from  their  honeymoon. 
The  Misses  Nell  and  Agnes  Lowrey  were  lunch- 
eon hostesses  last  Wednesday  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  in  honor  of  Countess  Eric  Lewcnhaupt  and 
Miss  Helen   Woolworth. 

Complimenting  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss  Jose- 
phine Drown,  and  Miss  Frances  Ames,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Parrott  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  in  the  St. 
Francis.  Others  present  were  Miss  Julia  Adams, 
Miss  Katharine  Kuhn,  Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels, 
Miss  Adrienne  Sharp,  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss 
Eleanor  Morgan,  Miss  Dolly  Kuhn,  Miss  Sue 
Alston  McDonald,  Miss  Barbara  Kimble,  Miss 
Edith   Grant,  and  Miss  Jean  Howard. 

Mrs.  Frank  Deering  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Edward  Tenney  of 
Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Constance  Peters  gave  a  studio  tea  last 
Thursday,  when  she  entertained  among  others 
Mrs.  George  Howard,  Countess  Kozykska,  Mrs. 
Haig  Patigian,  Mrs.  Mariedna  Cobb,  Mrs.  George 
Young,  Mrs.  Charles  Lyman,  and  Mrs.  Frederic 
Myrtle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Welch  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  at  their  home  in  Burlingame.  Accept- 
ing their  hospitality  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard 
Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank 
Judge,  Mrs.  Emory  Sands,  and  Mr.  Kenneth 
Moore. 

Miss  Helen  Virges  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  the  Francisca  Club.  Her  guests  were  Miss 
Josephine  Drown,  Miss  Agnes  Weston,  Miss  Clara 
Ballentine,  Miss  Margaret  Barthold,  Miss  Aileen 
McWilliams,  Miss  Sophia  Brownell,  Miss  Fran- 
cesca  Deering,  Miss  Margaret  Deahl,  Miss  Frances 
Baruch,  Miss  Katherine  Burke,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Crary,  Miss  Ernestine  Compagnon,  Miss  Dorothy 
Gebhardt,  Miss  Mary  Lichter,  Miss  Audrey  Wil- 
liams, Miss  Carol  Klink,  Miss  Brenda  Mercereau, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Pope,  Miss  Mary  Bcrnice  Moore, 
Miss  Leta  Rudick,  Miss  Elizabeth  Sutton,  Miss 
Aileen  Waldron,  Miss  Gladys  Watcrhouse,  Miss 
Ruth  Whitley,  Miss  Edith  von  Rhein,  Miss  Eleanor 
Morgan,  Miss  Helen  Slater,  Miss  Adelaide  Sutro, 
and  Miss  Mildred  Morgan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner 
last  Friday  in  honor  of  Mr.    Cyril  McNear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  entertained  a 
house  party  over  the  ■week-end  in  Burlingame. 

The  second  of  a  summer  series  of  supper-dances 
was  held  last  Thursday  at  the  San  Francisco  Golf 
and  Country  Club  at  Ingleside.  Among  those 
present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bentley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Deering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Shotwell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Soraers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Fennimore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Swinerton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Bradley,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McNear  gave  a  small  dinner 
party  last  week,  when  they  had  as  their  guests 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  Miss  Alice 
Requa,  Miss  Suzanne  de  l'Enclos,  Miss  Mary  Julia 
Crocker,  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels,  Mr.  Frederick 
Tillmann,    and    Mr.    Cyril    McNear. 

Mrs.  Wendell  Hammon  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day in  honor  of  Mrs.  James  Farris  of  Sacra- 
mento. Those  present  included  Mrs.  Charles  But- 
ters, Mrs.  A.  S.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Revert, 
Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Porter,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  McKenzie,  Mrs.  Thomas  Ricard,  Mrs.  James 
Black,  Mrs.  Charles  Judson,  Mrs.  Charles  Hol- 
brook,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mrs.  Frank 
Somers,  Mrs.  Frank  Ames,  Mrs.  Gaillard  Stoney, 
Mrs.  Robert  Bentley,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hammon,  and 
Miss  Mabel  Pierce. 

Mrs.  Howard  Park  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  for  her  sister. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Park.  The  guests  were  Miss 
Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Katherine  Kuhn,  Miss 
Dolly  Kuhn,  Miss  Lillian,  Hopkins,  Miss  Ruth  Ho- 
bart,  Miss  Ruth  Whitley,  and  Miss  Edith  Grant. 
Count  and  Countess  Lewenhaupt  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  at  the  Fairmont,  when  they  had  as  their 
guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carl  Wolff,  Miss  Bessie  Zane,  Mr.  Archibald 
Treat,   and  Mr.   Wilberforce  Williams. 

Miss  Helen  Woolworth  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel. 

Miss  Newell  Drown  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  for  Miss  Josephine 
Drown. 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  Sharon  Brown,  Mrs.  Mark 
Requa  gave  a  tea  last  Tuesday  in  Piedmont.  The 
guests  were  Mrs.  Russell  Selfridge,  Mrs.  Oscar 
Long,  Mrs.  Isaac  Requa,  Mrs.  Hugh  Goodfellow, 
Mrs.  James  Moffitt,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
James  K.  Moffitt,  Mrs.  C.  Z.  Sutton,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Smith,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Francis  Shook,  Mrs.  John  Gris- 
sim,   and  Miss  Jessie  Knowles. 

In  honor  of  Countess  Lewenhaupt  and  Miss 
Florence  Ewing,  Miss  Grace  and  Miss  Jessie 
Ewing  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Their  guests  included  Mrs.  Spencer  Buckbee,  Mrs. 
Delmar  Clinton,  Mrs.  Frank  Somers,  Mrs.  Stewart 
Rawlings,  Mrs.  Albert  Allen,  Mrs.  Charles  Carter, 
Mrs.  Philip  Carlton,  Mrs.  Charles  Suvdan,  Mrs. 
Robert  Kinzie,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Williams,  Mrs.  Milan 
Soule,  Miss  Agnes  Lowry,  Miss  Nell  Lowry,  and 
Miss    Katherine    Burke. 

Mr.  Richard  Tobin  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  at 
the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club.  His  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery,  and  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins. 

Mrs.  Horace  Howard  and  Miss  Jean  Howard 
entertained  at  a  tea  Friday  in  honor  of  Miss  Jose- 
phine Drown  and  Miss  Frances  Ames.  Bidden  to 
meet  them  were  Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  Miss  Helen 
Hammersmith,  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  Miss  Edna 
Taylor,     Miss     Katherine     Chase,     Miss     Adrienne 


Sharp,  Miss  Isabelle  Bishop,  Miss  Sophia  Brownell, 
Miss  Adelaide  Sutro,  Miss  Francesca  Deering, 
Miss  Dolly  Kuhn,  Miss  Katherine  Kuhn,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Hanna,  Miss  Dorothy  Clark,  Miss  Eleanor 
Welty,  Miss  Marie  Welch,  Miss  Aileen  McWil- 
liams, Miss  Julia  Adams,  Miss  Caroline  Madison, 
Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Margaret  Deahl, 
Miss  Dorcas  Jackson,  Miss  Ynez  Macondray,  Miss 
Eleanor  Morgan,  Miss  May  Bernice  Moore,  Miss 
Aileen  McNutt,  Miss  Dorothy  Gebhardt,  Miss  Dor- 
othy Meyers,  Miss  Betsy  Dibblee,  Miss  Barbara 
Kimble,  Miss  Isabelle  Wheaton,  and  Miss  Frances 
Pringle. 

Mr.  Carl  Max  was  a  luncheon  hostess  Sunday 
in  Atherton,  when  he  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Lang,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Clifton  Cates,  Miss 
Betty  George,  Miss  Ernestine  Adams,  Miss  Rosalie 
Howard,  Miss  Vere  de  Vere  Adams,  Miss  Cath- 
erine Mackall,  Mr.  Robert  Rathbun,  Mr.  Preston 
Bailhache,  and   Captain   Charles  Murray. 

Mrs.  Walter  Starr  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  in 
Piedmont  for  Dr.  Aurelia  Reinhardt.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Erie  Brownell,  Mrs.  Philip  Ban- 
croft, Mrs.  Adolph  Graupner,  Mrs,  Stuart  Raw- 
lings,    and    Mrs.    Frank   Deering. 

Miss  Jennie  Stone  gave  a  tea  Thursday  at  the 
Fairmont   for   Mrs.   Henry   Wolff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman  gave  a  dance 
Friday  night  for  Mr.  Albert  Boardman. 

Miss  Genevieve  Thompson  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Town  and  Country 
Club  Thursday,  announcing  her  engagement  to 
Commander  Norman  Murray  Smith,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  N.,  stationed  at  San  Diego. 
Present  were  Mrs.  Harry  Francis-Davis,  Mrs. 
Harold  M.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Walter  Amstein,  Miss 
Georgia  Wintringham,  Miss  Genevieve  Hailey, 
Mrs.  William  Thornton  White,  Miss  Dorothy 
Hiller,  Miss  Vida  Jacks.  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Hyman. 
Miss  Margaret  Mee,  Mrs.  Daniel  Dalton  Madden, 
and  Mrs.   Walker  Willis  Kamm. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Shepherdess. 
She  walks — the  lady  of  my  delight — 

A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 
Her  flocks  are  thoughts.     She  keeps  them  white; 

She  guards  them  from  the  steep. 
She    feeds    them    on    the    fragrant    height, 

And   folds  them  in    for  sleep. 

She  roams  maternal  hills  and  bright, 

Dark  valleys  safe  and  deep, 
Into    that    tender    breast    at    night 

The  chastest  stars  may  peep. 
She    walks — the   lady    of   my   delight — 

A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 

She   holds    her   little  thoughts    in    sight, 

Though    gay   they    run    and   leap. 
She   is  so   circumspect   and    right; 

She  has  her  soul  to  keep. 
She   walks — the   lady   of  my   delight— 

A  shepherdess  of  sheep.       — Alice  Meynell, 


The  Apple  of  Versailles. 
1914. 
When    the    Day    came, 
That  bared  us  to  the  stroke 
Of  blind  hands  in  the  dark, 
We  said: 

This    giving    of   blood    for   blood 
That  has  no  end; 
This  barter  of  dead  for  dead; 
This  deck'd   and   dreadful   pageantry   of   shame 
Has  come  at  last, 
In    steel-proof    vulnerable 
To  our  young  blade. 
We  who   must  spend 

The  gold   of  our  years   in   one  great  lavishing, 
We   shall   go   down   before   that   hungry   flood, 
That   broke 

Upon  our  shores  with  the  first  breaking  sea; 
Yet  we 

Unthrifty  of  life  as  June  of  flowering, 
Shall    shackle    and   keep    fast, 
With    dead   hands   pitifully    unmerciful, 
This  bloody  and    false  Hierarch, 
That    Love  may   go    forthfaring   unafraid. 

1920. 
When  we  are  old, 
We  who  have  seen 
Death  drunken  with  blood  as  wine; 
When    clear-eyed, 

Fronting  the    beating  drums  and   mocking  flags, 
Foreknowing  naught,  temper'd,  steel-true  and  fine. 
Our    children    stand 

Before    our    feet   beneath    the    intolerable    threat, 
Saying,    as   of   remembered  tales   oft-told: 

Are  we  now  come  as  knights 

To  succour  a  world  in  chains; 

Pouring  our  golden  days 

Into  the  furnace  that  our  sons  be  free? 

How  shall  we  answer   then, 
We  who  came  back 

To    build    the    dream    for    which     all    youth     had 
died? 

With  lies  upon  our  lips,  and  foolish  tags; 

With  little  saws  mouthed  by  dead  little  men; 

And,    drowning    with    battle-lays 

(Born    of    a   myriad    pains). 

Their   questioning,   lest  they   should    understand, 

Bid  them  prepare  their  bodies  for  the  rack. 

Or,    shameful,   before  their  proud  young  instancy. 
Say:    This  ancient  Thing,  corrupting  and  unclean, 
That  goeth  athirst,  nor  all  your  blood  requites, 
Must    break   you    now    for    our    dishonoured    debt. 
—Stephen  Southwold  in  the  English  Review. 


Over  a  third  of  the  population   of  Dublin 
consists  of  families   living  in   a   single   room. 


Dr.  Susan  Harris  Hamilton 

OSTEOPATH 
SPECIALIZING  IN  NERVOUS  DISEASES 

ST.   PAUL   BLDG.  291    GEARY   ST. 

Hours — 9  a.  m.  to  1 :30  p.  m, 

Office    Tel.    Douglas    2343.      Res.    Tel.    Pros- 
pect   15. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  ;  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Firepioof 


W.  C.  JURGENS 

Manager 
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San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.     Address   MANAGER 

San  Yaidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booths  for  Ladies 


Booster  Ball  Dinner. 
Hotel  Whitcomb  announces  a  booster  ball 
dinner,  including  many  special  features,  to 
precede  the  Booster  Ball  in  the  Auditorium. 
This  dinner  will  be  the  first  of  many  delight- 
ful summer  social  events  to  take  place  at  the 
hotel.  It  promises  to  be  a  worthy  addition 
to  San  Francisco's  big  boosting  day  and  to 
favorably  impress  the  guests  with  the  pleas- 
ures of  San  Francisco's  social  activities. 
Several  large  parties,  who  will  afterwards  go 
across  the  street  to  the  Auditorium  for  the 
dancing,  have  made  reservations.  Reserva- 
tions are  being  received  now.  Make  yours  in 
advance. 

-«♦» 

The  Mexican  border  at  Matamoras  has  been 
closed  to  American  hunters  while  Mexican 
soldiers  are  hunting  down  guerilla  rebel 
forces  operating  in  that  vicinity.  The  order 
states  that  any  person  found  carrying  firearms 
on  Mexican  soil  be  shot  on  sight  by  Federal 
troops. 


The  raising  of  mushrooms  in  beer  vats  is 
becoming  such  an  important  industry  that 
growers  are  calling  for  tariff  protection. 


THE  POTTER  SCHOOL 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

An  accredited  day  school  for  boys  of 
primary,  grammar  or  high  school  ages. 

Small  Classes — Supervised  Athletics 
Summer   Session   July  and   August 


MISS    HAMLIN     ANNOUNCES 

that  her  Pacific  Avenue  buildings  will  be 
open  as  a  summer  residence  for  boarders 
from  June  5  to  August  5. 

They  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Kate 
Harris,  formerly  housekeeper  at  the  Fair- 
mont, Palace  and  Del  Monte  hotels.  Rates 
will  be  for  the  day,  week,  or  month,  with 
moderate  charges. 

A  six  weeks'  Summer  School  for  chil- 
dren will  be  in  charge  of  competent 
teachers.  Also  there  will  be  responsible 
persons  to  care  for  children,  and  a  play- 
ground with  swings  and  a  tennis  court  are 
provided. 

Miss  Hamlin's  School  is  the  only  board- 
ing school  in  the  city.  The  Fall  semester 
opens  August  15th. 

For   information   please  write  to 
MISS  HAMLIN 
2230   Pacific  Avenue  San  Francisco 
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ARE  YOU 


PHONE 


'OU       ft 

Moving :  "  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage-  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  and  Miss  Jane  Cooper  ar- 
rived Thursday  from  New  York  and  they  will 
spend  the  summer  in  California  with  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin   and   Mrs.   Downey  Harvey. 

Mrs.  Atherton  Russell  has  returned  from  a  fort- 
night's visit  in  Belvedere  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Mailliard.     * 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Baldwin  are  spending  sev- 
eral   weeks    in    Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Walter  left  last  week  for 
Los  Angeles,  where  they  will  pass  a  fortnight. 

Mrs.  Challen  Parker  arrived  last  week  from 
New  York  and  is  spending  the  summer  in  Pied- 
mont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  have  gone  to 
New  York  for  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Pritchett  arrived  Sunday 
from  New  York  and  they  will  spend  the  summer 
in  Burlingame  at  the  residence  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs.    Sydney  Cloman. 

Mrs.  Emory  Sands  will  leave  the  first  of  the 
week  for  New  York  to  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  Adams  and  their  daughters 
have  leased  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Thieriot  in  town  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Mr.'  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  returned  Thurs- 
day to  Montecito,  after  a.  few  days'  visit  in  San 
Mateo  with  Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Sullivan  are  spending  a 
fortnight  in  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker  returned  Mon- 
day from  Del  Monte,  where  they  spent  the  week- 
end. 

Commander  Malcolm  King  of  the  British  navy 
and  Mrs.  King  have  left  fpr  Vancouver,  after  a 
brief  visit  in   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  McBryde  and  Miss 
Beatrice  McBryde  and  Master  Duncan  McBryde 
will  spend  the  summer  at  Tahoe,  where  they  have 
taken  a  cottage  for  the  season. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  WUlcutt  left  Thursday  for 
Ross,  where  they  will  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.    Frank    Madison    and    the    Misses    Margaret 


and  Caroline  Madison   have  returned  to  their   San 
Rafael    home    for    the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Dodge  are  spending  several 
weeks  in  town  with  Mrs.   Charles  Bandmann. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  and  the  Misses 
Marie  and  Florence  Welch  will  spend  the  summer 
at  the  McCloud  River  Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  have  given  up 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine's  house  on  Broadway  and  they 
are  at  Rutherford  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr  left  Saturday  for  New 
York  to  be  gone  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Mary  Dennis  Searles  will  spend  the  summer  at 
Fallen  Leaf  Lake. 

Mrs.  Charles  Marriner  left  Monday  for  Los  An- 
geles to  visit  Mrs.  James  Cockins  until  after  the 
wedding  of  her  niece,  Miss  Katherine  Strickler, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Wilcox,  which  will  take  place 
June    15th. 

Major  and  Mrs.  William  Robertson  left  Friday 
for  Oklahoma,  where  the  former  has  been  ordered 
for  duty. 

Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Suzanne  de 
1'Enclos,  and  Mr.  Harry  Crocker  will  leave  June 
17th  for  New  York  and  Europe.  Miss  de  1'Enclos 
will  join  her  mother  and  sister  at  their  home  in 
Dinard,    France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden  will  spend 
the  summer  in  Ross  instead  of  opening  their  home 
in  Tahoe  as  has  been  their  custom. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Shelby  Tuttle  will  arrive  next 
week  from  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  to  make  their 
home  here. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  is  enjoying  a  fortnight's 
visit  with  Miss  Mary  Louise  Phelan  and  Senator 
James   Phelan  in    Saratoga. 

Mrs.  Philip  Chancellor,  who  has  recently  been 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Carpenter  in  Bur- 
lingame, has  left  Santa  Barbara  for  New  York. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  left  Saturday  for  Shasta, 
where   she   will    spend   a    fortnight. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Edith  Bull 
will  sail  from  Europe  next  month.  Miss  Helene 
de  Latour  will  accompany  them  on  the  trip  and 
will  join  her  parents  at  Rutherford. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Stuart    Rawlings    have    taken    a 

house  in  Piedmont  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Mr.    and   Mrs.   Atholl  McBean   and  Mrs.   Henry 

Kiersted  have  returned  from  Wawona,  where  they 

spent  several  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge  have  rented  their 
Burlingame  home  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hanna 
and  they  will  spend  the  summer  at  their  country 
place  near    Salt  Lake   City. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Porter  and  Mr.  Hugh  Porter 
will  pass  the  summer  in  Menlo  Park,  where  they 
have  taken  Mr.  Frederick  McNear's  residence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prince  Hopkins  arrived  last  week 
from  England'  and  they  are  visiting  Mrs.  Charles 
Hopkins  in  town.  They  will  leave  the  first  of  the 
week  for  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Messer  is  spending  a  fortnight 
at  Woodside  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Messer  have  taken  a  house  in  Menlo 
Park  for  the   summer. 

Mrs.  Franklin  Lane  has  gone  from  Chicago  to 
Washington  to  visit  Mrs.  Caspar  Miller. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Boardman  have  taken  a 
house  in  Palo  Alto  for  the  summer. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cullen  Welty  and  their  daughters 
have  gone  to  New  York  for  the  summer  season. 
Their  house  in  Presidio  Terrace  has  been  rented 
by    Dr.    and    Mrs.    Armstrong    Taylor. 

Mrs.  Leroy  Woodhead  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Mendocino  County  from  a  visit  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   J.    O.    Tobin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Mailliard,  Jr.,  have  gone 
to   Lake  Tahoe  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Brooke  and  Miss  Cecile 
Brooke  will  leave  within  a  few  days  for  Washing- 
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"B.V.  D."  Undergarment.  It  guaran- 
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ton  to  attend  the  graduation  from  Georgetown 
University  of  Mr.  John  Brooke,  Jr.  Later  they 
will   sail   for  Europe  to  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  Cyril  McNear  left  last  week  for  Baltimore 
and  he  will  sail  from  there  through  the  Panama 
Canat    for    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Walton  Tully  have  re- 
turned   from    a   visit   to    Bartlett   Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin  have  gone 
to   Burlingame   for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grace  and  Miss  Geraldine 
Grace  are  spending  several  weeks  at  Wawona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lowe  have  arrived  from 
Santa  Barbara  and  they  will  spend  the  summer  in 
San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Spieker  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
South  America. 

Mrs.  S.  Loop  and  Miss  Virginia  Loop  will  re- 
turn within  a  fortnight  from  Europe,  where  they 
spent    the    winter. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  include 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hoagland,  Chicago;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  A.   Rear,  Vancouver,   B.    C. 

Registered  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  are  Mr. 
George  L.  Simonds,  Portland,  Oregon;  Judge  P. 
A.  McC'arran,  Reno;  Mr.  Theodore  E.  Tucker, 
Portland ;  Mr.  Harold  M.  Sayday,  New  York 
City;  Mr.  Charles  E.  Virden,  Sacramento;  Mr. 
J.  A.  Vandervoort,  Mexico  City;  Mr.  Joseph  M. 
Leonard,  Virginia  City,  Nevada;  Mrs.  James  A. 
Murray,  Monterey;  Mr.  H.  A.  Gottlieb,  New 
York ;  Mr.  S.  B.  Morry,  Cleveland ;  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Gallen,  New  York;  Mr.  O.  A.  Robertson, 
Sacramento;    Mr.   H.   R.   Roberts,  Detroit;    Mr.  L. 

A.  Friedlander,  Seattle;  Mr.  Irving  A.  Brown, 
New  York;  Mr.  Dan  Loeb,  Chicago;  Mr.  F.  E. 
Reunebaum,   Cleveland. 

At  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  those  registered  include 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Christian,  Fresno;  Mr.  G.  F. 
Bayns,  New  York  City;  Mr.  R.  L.  Reid,  Mr.  John 

B.  Sarkey,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  W.  G.  Allen, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Stevens,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Magie,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  J.  L.  Lumis,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Mure,  Mr.  R.  M.  Stewart,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Capson,  Mr.  H.  E.  Daniels,  Mrs. 
Trent  C.  Daniels,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Decker,  Los  An- 
geles ;  Mrs.  Edward  Denton,  Burlingame ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Steele,  Monterey;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Straub,  Portland;  Mr.  H.  J.  Moser,  Fresno; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Allen,  New  York;  Mr.  H.  R. 
McNoble,  Stockton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Patter- 
son, Kingman,  Arizona;  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith,  Mr.  A. 
B.    Ness,    Denver. 


-       Bunker  Hill. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  park  commis- 
sioners a  musical  programme  will  be  ren- 
dered by  the  Golden  Gate  Park  Band,  under 
the  leadership  of  Professor  Cassasa,  in  honor 
of  the  146th  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  The  musical  exercises  will  take 
place  Friday,  June  17th,  at  Golden  Gate  Park 
at  2  p.  m.  A  special  feature  will  be  the  ren- 
dering of  the  song,  "The  Sword  of  Bunker 
Hill,"  by  soloists  of  the  park  band.  All  citi- 
zens are  invited  to  attend  the  celebration  at 
Golden   Gate   Park. 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 


Of  all  the  world's  bridges  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  none  is  better  known  than  London  Bridge. 
For  centuries  it  has  been  celebrated  in  song 
and  story,  and  today,  wherever  English- 
speaking  children  are  found  dancing  round  in 
a  circle,  or  up  and  down  in  lines,  or  back 
and  forth,  or  how  not,  dancing  the  dance  of 
London  Bridge,  and  singing,  in  some  form  or 
another,  the  famous  refrain  : 

London   Bridge  is  broken  down, 

Dance   o'er   my  lady  lee, 
London   Bridge  is  broken  down, 
With   a  gay  lady. 

The  origin  of  the  old  song  is,  like  that  of 
many  another  folk  song  and  children's  rhyme, 
"wropt  in  mystery,"  but  those  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  long  story  of  the  bridge  readily 
understand  how  the  fact  of  its  being  "broken 
down"  found  its  way  into  the  folk  songs  of 
the  people  in  all  parts  of  England,  and,  in- 
deed, of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  too.  For,  as 
one  authority  has  put  it,  if  Old  London 
Bridge  had  a  fault,  it  was  "its  habit  of  oc- 
casionally partly  falling  down."  When  any- 
thing like  this  happened,  or  the  bridge  from 
any  other  cause  fell  on  evil  days,  the  situa- 
tion thus  created  often  became  a  matter  of 
national  concern.  Thus  King  John,  after  the 
partial  destruction  of  Peter's  Bridge  by  fire 
in  1212,  granted  certain  tolls,  levied  on  for- 
eign merchants,  for  its  repair,  whilst  Henry 
III,  some  forty  years  later,  gave  his  "especial 
sanction"  to  certain  monks  called  the  Breth- 
ren of  London  Bridge  to  collect  all  over  Eng- 
land and  collect  alms.  They  doubtless  went 
everywhere,  these  brethren,  after  the  slow, 
leisurely  fashion  of  seven  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  taking  months  to  a  journey  which  now 
could  be  accomplished  in  as  many  days,  but 
doing  it  all  with  a  thoroughness  today  un- 
dreamed of.  From  village  to  town  and  from 
town  to  village  they  would  carry  the  story  of 
London  Bridge  and  its  many  vicissitudes : 
How  shall  we  build  it  up  again? 

Dance   o'er   my    lady   lee, 
How-  shall  we  build   it  up  again? 

With  a  gay  lady. 

Well,  of  course  it  was  built  up  again,  and 
again.  Its  annals  are  full  of  records  of  this 
and  that  being  done  to  shore  it  up,  to 
strengthen  it,  to  repair  it,  and  to  guard  it. 
Each  succeeding  century  witnessed  strange 
changes.  London  Bridge  had  its  time  of 
prosperity  and  grandeur,  and  its  pinched  times 
of  neglect.  It  witnessed,  moreover,  many 
gorgeous   pageants,  as  in   the  famous  Novem- 


"Do  you  remember  the  girl 
named  Marjorie  Drew  who  used 
to  live  here?" 

"Of  course  I  do!" 
"Well,  she's  living  in  the  Val- 
ley now  and  her  husband  is  very 
active  in  the  Booster  Campaign. 
They're  going  to  be  our  guests  on 
the  18th.  That's  the  day  of  the 
Booster  Ball,  you  know.  Now 
what  shall  -we  do  to  give  them  a 
good  time?" 

"Why,    invite     them     to    the 
Booster  Dinner  before  the  ball, 
of  course ! 
"Where?" 

"Haven't  you  heard  about  the 
big  special  dinner  Hotel  Whit- 
comb is  giving  before  the  Booster 
Ball?  It's  going  to  add  a  lot  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  evening." 
"That's  just  what  we'll  come 
to!  Tom,  you  make  reservations 
today." 

Booster  Ball  Dinner— June  18th 

$1.50  the  plate 

No  cover  charge 

Make  reservations  in  advance. 
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ber  of  1415,  when  Henry  V,  returning  from 
the  victory  of  Agincourt,  was  received  out- 
side the  gate-tower  by  the  lord  mayor  and 
all  the  aldermen  and  crafts  "in  scarlet  gowns 
and  red  and  white  hoods." 

London  Bridge  reached  the  height  of  its 
glory  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
the  city  built  a  gate  and  tower  three  stories 
high  at  Southwark  end,,  and  the  wonder  of 
London,  Nonsuch  House,  "a  huge  "  wooden 
pile,  four  stories  high,  with  cupolas  and  tur- 
rets at  each  corner,  brought  from  Holland, 
and  erected  with  wooden  pegs  instead  ot 
nails,"  reared  itself  over  the  seventh  and 
eighth  arches,  on  the  north  side  of  the  draw- 
bridge. The  whole  bridge,  in  those  days,  was 
one  wonderful  street  of  shops  and  dwelling 
houses,  with  a  chapel  built  or  restored  "with 
great  splendor."  Yet,  but  a  hundred  years  or 
so  later,  the  scene  is  changed  indeed.  The 
houses  and  shops  and  the  chapel  are  still 
there,  but  a  hundred  years  older. — Christian 
Science   Monitor. 

— »>■         

Emile  Belot,  the  French  astronomer,  sug- 
gests that,  if  one  were  able  to  straddle  a  light 
ray  (which  travels  186,000  miles  a  second) 
and  thus  voyage  through  space,  observations 
along  the  route  would  be  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. It  would  take  only  a  little  more  than 
a  second  to  reach  the  moon  and  in  four 
minutes  and  twenty  seconds  one  would  arrive 
at  the  planet  of  Mars.  One  would  get  as  far 
as  Jupiter  in  thirty-five  minutes,  to  Saturn  in 
seventy  minutes,  to  Uranus  in  two  and  one- 
half  hours,  and  to  Neptune  in  four  hours. 
On  the  way  one  would  come  across  a  great 
many  comets  without  tails — nebulous  bodies 
of  spherical  shape  which  are  rarely  seen  from 
the  earth.  It  would  take  two  years  to  get 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  sun's  attraction,  and 
by  that  time  our  orb  of  day  would  look  like 
nothing  more  important  than  a  big  star.  The 
star  nearest  to  us,  Alpha  Centauri,  would 
meanwhile  be  looming  up,  and  the  wayfarer 
through  space  might  expect  to  arrive  there  in 
a  Httle  more  than  four  years.  By  this  time 
he  would  have  journeyed  24,000,000,000  miles. 
— Kansas  City   Times, 

■«♦*- 

Boston  scientists  declare  the  "hot  dog"  the 
most  nourishing  of  all  sandwiches.  The 
"Frankfurter"  sandwich,  selling  for  a  nickel 
and  scorned  by  many,  contains  250  calories, 
while  the  higher-priced  corned  beef,  tongue, 
cheese,  and  ham  sandwiches  yield  below  200 
calories. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Teacher  (at  the  map) — Timothy  Tuffin, 
what  does  the  shape  of  Italy  remind  you  of? 
Pupil  ( quicker' n  a  Hash) — Bootleggin'. — Buf- 
falo Express. 

Mrs.  Peck — Do  you  know  that  you  talk  in 
your  sleep,  Henry?  Mr.  Peck — Do  you  be- 
grudge  me  those  few  words? — Washington 
Sun    Dodger. 

First  Film  Star — Got  anything  special  on 
today,  Cyrus?  Second  Ditto — Nope — only  a 
race  against  death  an'  a  leap  for  life. — Lon- 
don Bystander. 

'"How  did  Dubbs  become  a  millionaire  so 
quickly  ?"  "He's  an  importer."  "From  Eu- 
rope ?"  "Nope ;  from  Canada." — American 
Legion   Weekly. 

Two  negro  girls  were  discussing  the  merits 
of  a  certain  beauty  specialist.  "Am  she  the 
goods?"  asked  one.  "Can  she  make  yo'  beau- 
tiful ?"      "Lissen,    Pansy."    came    the    answer. 


MOTOR  CARS 
CALLED  FOR 

AND 

DELIVERED 


That  is  just  one  part  of 
our  unexcelled  garage  ser- 
vice. 

Don  Lee  offers  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  garage 
in  the  city  for  the  care  and 
servicing  of  all  makes  of 
motor  cars.  « 

A  nine-story  fireproof  build- 
ing with  facilities  for  every 
kind  of  work. 

For  garaging  it  is  ideal, 
having  two  entrances,  large 
unobstructed  aisles  and  room 
for  200  cars. 

Courteous  and  alert  attend- 
ants. 

Conveniently  located. 

GARAGE  SERVICE 
THAT  EXCELS 


Van  Ness  at  O'Farrell 


"  'at  woman  am  so  proficient  she  can  make  a 
human  senrecrow  Icok  like  the  Venus  de  Milo 
standi n'  knee  deep  in  a  lily  pond." — New  Or- 
leans Picayune. 

Tuck — Whaddya  gonna  be  when  you  get 
out  of  college?  Tucker — I'm  gonna  be  broke. 
Tuck — I'm  gonna  to  be  a  little  broker. — Dart- 
mouth Jack   o'  Lantern. 

Lady — What's  the  peculiar  odor  that  comes 
from  that  field?  Farmer— That's  fertilizer. 
Lady — Well,  for  the  land's  sake!  Farmer-^- 
Yessuin. —  Virginia  Reel. 

Molher-in-Law — I  wish  I'd  won  a  fortune 
in  the  lottery.  Son-in-Laio — What  would  you 
do  with  it:  Mother-in-Law — Disinherit  you. 
— Christiana    Karikaturen. 

"Your  dog  sits  up  and  begs  nicely.  You 
have  taught  him  well."  "Too  well.  Every 
time  I  try  to  teach  him  a  new  trick  he  starts 
to    beg." — Louiszille   Courier-Journal. 

Firs!  Shade— What  happened  when  you  got 
home  from  the  Graveyard  Gambols  last  night .' 
Second  Sh-jde — My  wife  mistook  mc  for  an 
ogre  and  knocked  me  for  a  ghoul. — Fleur  de 
Us. 

Frosh — I'd  like  to  get  a  job  waiting  on 
tables.  Proprietor — Well  have  you  ever  had 
any  experience  in  waiting?  Frosh — Yes,  I've 
been  eating  ever  since  I  came  to  school. — 
/orcti    Frivol. 

"I  saw  the  cutest  little  hat  this  afternoon." 
"Did  you  buy  it?"  "Not  yet.  I've  got  to  pick 
out  a  more  expensive  one  for  my  husband  to 
refuse  to  buy  so  I  can  compromise  on  this 
one." — New   York  Sun. 

"Some  o*  these  days,"  says  a  Georgia  phi- 
losopher, "you'll  see  things  so  clearly  that 
you'll  wish  you  were  back  where  you're  lo- 
cated now,  and  you  won't  have  a  return 
ticket." — Atlanta   Constitution. 

Dolly — What  made  Miss  Perkins  accept 
Cholly,  after  first  refusing  him  ?  Daphne — 
Oh.  he  looked  so  cheap  when  she  turned  him 
down  that  she  couldn't  let  the  chance  of  n 
bargain   escape  her. — Detroit  News. 

Patience — Do  you  really  believe  that  love 
ever  flies  out  of  the  window  ?  Patrice — I 
know  it.  Only  last  night  Reginald  stayed  too 
late  and  papa  wouldn't  take  the  trouble  to 
open   the  door. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

The  Star's  Husband — If  the  fellow  comes 
to  you  behind  the  scenes  again  tonight.  I'll 
throttle  him.  The  Star — But  not  until  after 
I've  gone,  please.  These  things  always  make 
me  nervous. — Berlin  Lusfige  Blatter. 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  read  your  paper?" 
asked  the  brassy  traveler.  "Not  at  all.  sir," 
said  Mr.  Grumpson.  "Would  you  feel  more 
natural  if  I  held  it  and  let  you  read  over  my 
shoulder  ?" — Birmingham    Age-Herald. 

Mr.  Hardfax — I'm  told  that  the  Girl  Scouts 
are  pledged  to  wear  no  short  skirts,  open- 
work stockings,  peekaboo  waists,  or  rouge. 
Miss  Makeup — Then  they'll  have  to  scout. 
Nobody'll    come   to    'em. — Boston    Globe. 

"Do  you  remember  the  night  you  proposed 
marriage  to  me,  dear?"  asked  the  sweet  young 
thing.  "Very  well  indeed."  replied  the  cru^l 
man.  "Those  were  two  mighty  good  cigars 
you  put  out  of  business." — Yonkers  States 
man. 

"I  wonder  if  eyeing  one's  hair  is  really 
dangerous,  as  the  doctors  say?"  said  Watts. 
"You  bet  it  is,"  replied  Henpeck.  "An  uncle 
of  mine  tried  it  once  and  in  less  than  three 
months  he  was  married  to  a  widow  with  four 
children." — New    York   Globe. 

"Madam,"  said  a  man  standing  in  the  street- 
car, "why  do  you  persist  in  punching  me  with 
your  umbrella  ?"  "I  want  to  make  you  look 
round  so  I  can  thank  you  for  giving  me  your 
seat.  Now,  sir,  don't  go  off  and  say  that 
women  haven't  any  manners." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  see  a  visitor  to  New  York  was  arrested 
the  other  day  because  he  had  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  in  his  pocket,"  said  Church. 
"And  it  wasn't  his  own  money  ?"  asked 
Gotham.  "Oh,  yes ;  it  was  proved  in  court 
that  it  was  his  own  money,"  replied  Church. 
"Why  on  earth  did  they  arrest  him.  then?" 
"He  was  trying  to  get  out  of  town  with  it." — 
Pittsburgh   Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Beyond  the  Primitive. 

"Jazz,"  said  Dr.  F.  E.  Morton,  "expresses 
hysteria  and  incites  to  idleness,  revelry,  dis- 
sipation, destruction,  discord,  and  chaos." 
He  was  speaking  before  the  music  trades  con- 
vention at  Chicago.  Just  a  few  days  before 
the  good  doctor  unburdened  his  mind  some 
one  of  an  inquisitive  trend  tried  specimen 
strains  of  ja2z  on  the  creatures  of  an  Eastern 
zoo.  The  great  apes  railed  against  the  profa- 
nation, and  roared  and  cast  themselves  at 
the  bars,  and  all  the  little  monkeys  fled  chat- 
tering to  the  darkest  corners.  If  jazz  is 
primal  music,  evidently  it  is  more  primal 
than  the  primates.  And  it  is  also  evident 
that  the  jungle  folk  are  keener  critics  than 
its  devotees. 

Jazz    is    popular    because    it    is    profitable. 
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That  is  to  say,  the  purveyors  of  music  have 
discovered  a  new  vogue,  or  created  one,  and 
though  it  raises  havoc  with  morality  they  are 
bound  to  squeeze  the  last  nickel  from  it.  For 
the  last  nickel  will  be  squeezed,  and  in  time 
to  come  there  will  be  none  so  shoddy  as  to 
do  it  honor.  Perhaps  we  snail  then  have  a 
renaissance  of  old  ballads,  of  simple  songs,  of 
tuneful  romance,  of  melodies  that  move  the 
emotions  in  gentler  manner.  If  the  pruducers 
are  keen  for  the  dollar  let  them  remember 
that  these,  also,  were  money-makers  and  that 
their  vogue  is  in  the  heart. 

Gone  are  the  days,  indeed,  when  hearts 
v.cre  \oung  and  gay  with  the  sentimental  ap- 
peal of  "I've  a  longing  in  my  heart  for  you, 
Louise."  or  the  raillery  of  "Just  because  she 
made  them  goo-goo  eyes,"  or  the  fine  spiritual 
simplicity  of  "The  hours  I  spent  with  thee, 
dear  heart."  But  they  are  destined  to  return, 
the  old  songs,  the  old  tunes,  in  other  guises — 
just  as  surely  as  they  have  returned  time  and 
again  since  the  Scotch  lover  penned  to  Annie 
Laurie  those  melodious  memorable  lines — 
"Maxwelton's  braes  are  bonny  where  earh 
falls  the   dew." — Oregonian. 
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Mr.  McCarthy  says :  "That  there  may  he  no  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  issues  of  the 
present  controversy,  I  wish  to  state  explicitly  to  your 
grace  that  the  Building  Trades  Council  at  its  meeting 
held  Thursday  evening,  June  9,  1921,  did  uncondition- 
ally accept  the  award  rendered  by  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion, of  which  your  grace  is  a  member." 

Quite  so.  But  if  that  award  is  now  accepted  uncon- 
ditionally, why  was  it  at  first  rejected  unconditionally? 
Why  this  change  of  heart?  Are  we  to  understand  that 
the  council  has  suddenly  seen  a  great  light  and  has 
been  aroused  to  the  sanctities  of  a  solemn  agreement? 
Or  are  we  more  reasonably  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy has  been  consternated  by  a  public  disapproval 
too  unmistakable  in  its  depth  and  volume  to  be  ignored  ? 
Mr.  McCarthy  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  ''very  much 
surprised  that  any  one  should  question  the  desire  of  the 
Building  Trades  Council  for  arbitration.  The  Building 
Trades  Council  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
selection  of  this  board  of  arbitration,  and  the  Building 
Trades  Council  stands  today,  as  it  has  "always  stood, 
for  arbitration."  But  Mr.  McCarthy's  "surprise"  must 
be  of  the  diplomatic  kind,  to  put  it  mildly.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  arrogantly  rejected  the  results  of  the 
arbitration,  he  can  hardly  feel  much  "surprise"  that 
his  devotion  to  the  principle  of  arbitration  should  now 
be  questioned.  Presumably  he  means  that  he  is  devoted 
to  that  kind  of  arbitration  that  is  favorable  to  himself. 

But  we  need  not  cavil  too  severely  at  Mr.  McCarthy's 
tardy  amends.  Neither  should  the  Builders'  Exchange. 
The  arbitration  award,  now  accepted  by  both  parties, 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  by  itself  and  it  should  at 
once  be  enforced  without  reference  to  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  the  open  shop.  Both  parties  to  the  suit  were 
in  agreement  that  the  award  should  be  accepted  as  a 
settlement  enabling  a  resumption  of  work.  That  was 
the  end  to  be  obtained,  and  the  only  end.  The  wound 
ought  not  to  be  kept  open  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
original  demands,  nor  ougnt  the  work  of  the  arbitra- 
tion board,  so  admirably  done,  to  be  stultified  in  any 
such  way.  The  open  shop  may  be  highly  desirable— 
the  Argonaut  believes  that  it  is  highly  desirable  and 
has  constantly  said  so— but  it  ought  not  now  to  be  in- 
jected into  a  dispute  to  which  it  is  irrelevant. 


The  Building  Strike. 

The  Building  Trades  Cotuicil  can  hardly  be  surprised 
that  public  resentment  should  continue  in  spite  of  its 
eleventh-hour  acceptance  of  the  arbitration  award.  For 
the  acceptance  was  not  spontaneous,  nor  was  it  sincere 
It  was  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  It  was  actuated  by 
alarm  at  the  silent  public  disgust  evoked  by  an  act  of 
bad  faith  almost  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  arbi- 
tration. 

The  facts  are  so  recent  as  to  need  no  more  than  the 
briefest  review.  The  arbitration  board,  of  which  Arch- 
bishop Hanna  was  a  member,  was  accepted  without 
reservation  alike  by  employers  and  employed.  There 
was'  no  suggestion  of  dissatisfaction  with  its  proceed- 
ings, past,  present,  or  future.  There  was  no  limitation 
of  its  power  to  settle  the  dispute  submitted  to  it.  None 
the  less  its  award  was  instantly  repudiated  by  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Council,  and  on  pretenses  so  flimsy  as  to 
reveal  the  obvious  intention  of  the  council  from  the 
beginning  to  accept  no  award  unfavorable  to  itself. 
The  council  had  evidently  determined  to  proceed  on  the 
principle  "heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose."  '  The  rejection 
by  the  council  of  the  award  meant  the  continuation  of 
a  struggle  that  had  already  inflicted  such  bitter  hard- 
ships upon  the  community  at  large. 

And  now  the  council  surrenders,  but  without  a  word 
of  regret  or  apology  for  its  first  and  discreditable  re- 
pudiation. It  surrenders  under  the  pressure  of  public 
resentment.     Writing  to  the  archbishop  on  June  10th, 


A  New  Force  in  Our  Foreign  Policy. 

A  new  factor  and  one  of  intelligence  and  authority 
has  entered  into  the  making  of  our  foreign  policy. 
The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  now  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Representative  Porter,  is 
making  itself  heard  and  is  likely  to  be  even  more 
assertive  and  effective  in  the  immediate  future.  Hon. 
Theodore  Burton,  after  long  years  of  service  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  has  come  back  to  the  House  and 
has  sought  and  found  a  place  on  this  committee. 
That  Senator  Lodge  is  no  longer  the  only  man  on 
Capitol  Hill  who  must  be  consulted  is  made  evident  in 
the  recasting  of  the  peace  resolution  by  Mr.  Porter's 
committee,  also  the  recasting  of  the  Borah  disarmament 
resolution. 

President  Harding  has  a  delicate  task  in  smoothing 
out  differences  between  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Relations.  He  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  existing  difference.  The  House  committee 
planned  to  beat  Mr.  Borah  to  the  disarmament  issue, 
but  under  White  House  pressure  effaced  itself  and 
abandoned  its  plan.  Thereupon  Mr.  Borah  became  the 
leading  proponent  of  disarmament  and  would  not  be 
stilled.  The  President  was  not  opposed  to  a  reasonable 
agitation  about  disarmament,  for  that  is  a  subject  very 
much  to  his  mind.  Perhaps  the  House  committee  took 
his  expressions  against  immediate  legislation  too  liter- 
ally. However  this  may  be,  Borah  made  capital  of  his 
campaign.  Harding  acquiesced  in  the  Borah  proposal 
and  the  disarmament  resolution  went  through  the 
Senate  as  part  of  the  Navy  Appropriation  bill.    Porter 


and  Burton  naturally  felt  aggrieved,  which  explains  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  went  about  the  task  of 
rewriting  both  the  Borah  resolution  and  the  Knox 
peace  resolution.  Truth  is  they  have  written  thes? 
papers  in  more  statesmanlike  form  than  the  Senate  did 
and  in  form  more  acceptable  to  the  President  himself. 
By  an  overwhelming  vote  on  Monday  of  this  week  the 
House  passed  the  peace  resolution  as  rewritten  by 
Porter  and  Burton,  and  now  we  are  likely  to  see  an 
interesting  struggle  between   House  and  Senate. 


The  Case  of  Admiral  Sims. 

In  all  the  hubbub  over  Admiral  Sims'  free  re- 
marks at  a  London  dinner-table  last  week  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  controvert  his  statements  of  fact. 
Nobody  has  had  the  hardihood  to  deny  his  indictment 
in  either  its  broad  or  its  specific  phases. 

Admiral  Sims  is  reported  to  have  said :  "There  are 
many  in  our  country  who  technically  are  Americans, 
some  of  them  naturalized  and  some  born  there,  but  none 
of  them  Americans  at  all."  Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  true? 
As  a  matter  of  fact  every  intelligent  man  and  woman 
knows  that  it  is  true. 

Continuing,  Admiral  Sims  said:  "They  have  the 
blood  of  British  and  American  boys  on  their  hands  for 
the  obstruction  they  placed  in  the  way  of  the  most 
effective  operation  of  the  Allied  naval  forces  during 
the  war."  Is  this  true  or  is  it  not  true?  Every  intelli- 
gent man  and  woman  knows  that  it  is  true.  Again  we 
quote  Admiral  Sims:  "They  are  like  zebras,  either 
black  horses  with  white  stripes,  or  white  horses  with 
black  stripes.  But  we  know  they  are  not  horses — they 
are  asses.  But  each  of  these  asses  has  a  vote,  and  there 
are  lots  of  them."  Let  it  be  admitted  that  these  phrases 
are  lacking  at  the  point  of  refinement,  but  do  they,  or 
do  they  not,  convey  definite  truth?  Every  intelligent 
man  and  woman  knows  that  they  do. 

What  Admiral  Sims  has  put  into  blunt  words  is 
fairly  reflective  of  the  American  mind.  And  by  Ameri- 
can mind  we  mean  the  mind  of  those  whose  ways  of 
thinking  and  whose  political  atcion  are  void  of  alien 
inspiration.  Unhappily  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
our  country  there  are  those  among  us  holding  technical 
rights  of  citizenship  whose  sentiments  and  whose  polit- 
ical habits  have  their  roots  in  foreign  soils.  Most 
mischievous  of  the  whole  vicious  tribe  of  hyphenates  is 
the  element  which  bases  its  American  politics  upon 
its  inherited  Irish  prejudices  and  hatreds.  This  ele- 
ment is  doing  its  utmost  to  stir  up  trouble  between 
America  and  Britain  and  make  contention  and  distrust 
between  the  two  great  bodies  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  It  was  in  censure  and  reproach  of  this  element 
that  Admiral  Sims  spoke;  and  if  his  phrases  were  at 
points  lacking  in  delicacy  they  had  the  merit  of  direct- 
ness and  force.  Admiral  Sims  spoke  not  too  severely  of 
those  who,  behind  the  protecting  bulwark  of  American 
citizenship,  are  supporting  rebellion  in  a  country  with 
which  we  are  at  peace  and  with  which  we  must  co- 
operate if  our  civilization  is  to  be  sustained.  And  in 
truth  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  severely  of  those 
who  from  the  safe  and  secure  vantage  ground  of 
America  provide  stimulation  and  financial  support  for 
a  guerrilla  warfare  whose  shocking  details  make  the 
staple  of  the  daily  news  reports.  However  certain 
cringing  politicians  at  the  seat  of  government  and  else- 
where may  affect  resentment  against  Admiral  Sims, 
they  as  well  as  the  country  at  large  know  that  he  has 
spoken  the  simple  truth. 

We  have  not  far  to  seek  the  motives  of  the  outcry  In 
Senator  McCormick  of  Illinois,  Senator  Reed  of  Mis- 
souri, and  other  big  and  little  politicians  in  and  out  of 
Congress.  Each  of  these  cringing  souls  is  seeking  to 
play  up  to  "Sinn  Fein  sentiment"  in  hi<  constituency. 
There   is   obvious   political   advantage    in  3    the 

American  Sinn  Fein  voter  and  it  cost^  mul- 

tiply terms  of  reproach  against  a  man  v  apart 
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from  political  interests.  This  explains  the  hue-and-cry 
against  Admiral  Sims,  and  which  seems  likely  to  bring 
down  upon  the  admiral's  head  the  penalty — or  the 
honor — of  a  resolution  of  censure  at  the  hands  of 
Congress. 

The  role  played  by  Secretary  Denby  goes  far  to 
destroy  the  consideration  in  which  up  to  now  he  has 
been  held,  upon  presumption  of  high  character.  His 
peremptory  recall  of  Admiral  Sims  is  a  calculated  sop 
to  Sinn  Fein  sentiment.  It  is  even  worse  than  this, 
for  it  is  bound  to  give  offense  where  there  are  the 
strongest  motives  for  winning  and  holding  friendship. 
However  lacking  at  the  point  of  taste  Admiral  Sims' 
speech  may  have  been,  its  effect  went  directly  to  the 
promotion  of  good  feeling  between  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica. On  the  other  hand.  Secretary  Denby's  course  is 
calculated  to  promote  distrust.  What  Sims  said  tended 
in  nowise  to  disturb  our  foreign  relations.  What  Denby 
has  done  is  directly  to  the  end  of  creating  ill-will.  Thus 
for  the  sake  of  turning  a  cheap  trick  in  home  politics 
Mr.  Denby  has  made  a  real  disturbance  in  our  foreign 
relations. 

It  would  appear  that  any  Sinn  Feiner  may  stand 
upon  any  platform — or  any  street  corner — in  the  United 
States  and  vent  his  spleen  in  any  terms  that  please  him 
without  encountering  penalty  or  rebuke.  But  the  mo- 
ment a  man  of  eminent  and  demonstrated  patriotism — 
a  man  who  has  served,  not  only  his  country,  but  the 
cause  of  the  civilized  world  with  distinction  and  honor 
— speaks  a  few  plain  words  of  contempt  for  treason  and 
subornation  of  crime  he  is  jacked  up  in  the  name  of 
and  by  the  authority  of  government.  Traitors  and 
blatherskites,  it  would  seem,  have  license  to  turn  the 
air  blue  with  lurid  speech.  A  gentleman  and  a  hero 
must  be  officially  gagged.  But  the  incident  is  not  yet 
closed.  The  merits  of  the  case  are  yet  to  be  passed 
upon  in  the  court  of  public  opinion,  and  unless  the 
American  people  have  lost  the  virtue  of  a  common  sense 
that  was  once  theirs  the  final  verdict  will  support  Ad- 
miral Sims  and  condemn  the  powers  that  seek  to  dis- 
credit him.  . 

The  Ruin  of  Alaska. 

The  Census  Bureau  tells  us  that  the  population  of 
Alaska  has  decreased  nearly  24  per  cent,  during  the 
last  ten  years.  There  are  now  less  than  twenty-eight 
thousand  white  people  in  the  territory.  If  the  present 
process  of  depletion  is  allowed  to  continue  the  Census 
Bureaus  of  the  near  future  will  find  that  there  are 
only  Eskimos  for  them  to  enumerate.  Alaska  will  have 
become  once  more  a  wilderness. 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  the  ease  with  which 
legislative  mischief  can  be  done,  and  the  difficulty, 
almost  the  impossibility,  of  undoing  it.  The  critical 
moment  in  the  development  of  Alaska  coincided  with 
the  regime  of  the  conservationist.  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot 
was  in  the  saddle,  and  Mr.  Pinchot's  idea  of  conserva- 
tion was  to  build  a  permanent  and  insurmountable  wall 
around  everything  of  natural  value  and  to  threaten 
every  one  who  even  looked  at  it  with  the  man  traps  and 
spring  guns  of  Federal  prosecution.  We  have  almost 
forgotten  that  particular  hysteria  in  the  succession  of 
other  hysterias,  but  the  walls  erected  by  Mr.  Pinchot 
are  still  standing,  while  the  population  of  Alaska,  dis- 
couraged and  baffled,  is  disappearing. 

The  twin  manias  of  conservation  and  regulation  have 
proved  the  undoing  of  Alaska.  Every  one  in  Washing- 
ton who  had  a  theory  about  anything  was  at  liberty  to 
try  it  out  on  Alaska.  At  the  present  moment  there  are 
thirty-eight  separate  bureaus  at  Washington  engaged  in 
the  task  of  governing  Alaska,  not  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  country,  but  with  an  abysmal  ignorance  of  it.  Little 
Eskimo  girls  are  compulsorily  taught  the  evils  of  tight 
lacing  and  probably  also  of  cigarette  smoking.  The 
bureaus  are  interlocked,  overlapped,  and  duplicated. 
There  is  hardly  a  human  action  that  is  not  either  or- 
dained or  prohibited  by  "orders"  or  "rulings"  that  are 
like  the  sands  of  the  seashore  in  multitude. 

But  it  is  conservation  that  is  killing  Alaska.  Its  in- 
calculable wealth  lies  untouched  because  the  govern- 
ment will  neither  do  the  work  itself  nor  allow  any  one 
to  do  it.  The  Juneau  Empire,  which  ought  to  know 
the  facts,  tells  us  that  98  per  cent,  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Alaska  belong  to  the  government  and  only 
2  per  cent,  to  private  persons.  It  is  the  2  per  cent,  that 
.  pay  pracacally  all  the  taxes  by  which  Alaska  is  sus- 
tained. Small  wonder  that  there  should  be  no  liveli- 
any  one  in  Alaska  with  practically  the  whole 
alth  behind  fences,  undeveloped,  unused,  and 
1.    If  America  had  been  controlled  bv  Pinchotism 


from  the  beginning  the  nation  would  still  be  represented 
by  thirteen  states  with  Indians  more  numerous  than 
white  men.  It  would  be  a  crime  to  plow  the  prairie, 
to  dig  a  mine,  or  to  build  a  water  wheel.  We  got  rid 
of  Mr.  Pinchot  some  years  ago,  but  unfortunately  we 
did  not  get  rid  of  Pinchotism.  It  still  has  its  strangle 
hold  upon  Alaska. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  pretend  to  know  the  precise 
legal  processes  by  which  Alaska  can  be  emancipated 
from  the  thirty-eight  bureaus  and  from  the  incubus  of 
Pinchotism.  But  it  does  know  that  the  nation  needs 
the  wealth  of  Alaska  and  that  it  ought  to  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  old  ways  by  inviting  men  of  skill  and  enter- 
prise to*  go  in  and  take  it  and  distribute  it  to  their  own 
l  advantage  and  to  the  vastly  greater  advantage  of  the 
nation.  Alaska  would  not  then  lose  a  quarter  of  its 
population  in  ten  years.  The  stream  would  be  moving 
in  the  other  direction. 


The  National  Finances. 
One  of  the  specific  pledges  upon  which  the  Repub- 
lican party  came  into  control  of  the  government  was 
that  of  economy.  Extravagance  was  to  be  stopped  and 
the  burden  of  taxation  was  to  be  reduced.  But,  as  so 
often  happens  in  human  affairs,  performance  lags 
behind  promise.  The  difficulties  of  the  situation  are 
colossal.  First,  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which 
embodies  both  the  costs  and  wastes  of  the  war  period, 
runs  in  round  figures  to  a  billion  dollars.  In  other 
words,  interest  on  the  public  debt  today  equals  the  total 
cost  of  government  in  1914.  Under  any  sound  system 
of  financing  half  a  billion  dollars  must  be  set  aside 
during  the  coming  year  for  public  debt  redemptions. 
War  risk  insurance,  hospitalization,  and  other  similar 
heritages  of  the  war  call  for  about  one  and  a  half 
billion  dollars.  Assuming  that  the  general  cost  of 
running  the  government  should  be  what  it  was  prior  to 
the  war  period,  we  have  here  a  total  of  three  and  a 
half  billion  of  essential  and  unavoidable  charges.  But 
the  normal  cost  of  running  the  government  is  far  from 
being  what  it  was  in  1914.  The  increase  is  scattered 
through  every  department — army  and  navy,  public 
health  service,  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  the  agri- 
cultural department,  increase  of  salaries,  higher  cost  of 
transportation,  etc.  These  various  items  run  to  an  ad- 
ditional billion  or  billion  and  a  half;  and  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  cut  down  any  one  of  these  services  there  is 
immediate  discovery  of  a  hornets'  nest.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is 
getting  this  year  approximately  thirty-three  million  dol- 
lars as  against  eighteen  millions  in  1914.  Take  again 
expenditures  in  the  public  health  service,  where  the 
increase  since  1914  runs  to  something  like  400  per  cent. 


all  along  the  line.  Reorganization  takes  time.  Hap- 
hazard and  slap-dash  procedure  is  more  likely  to  do 
harm  than  good.  This  is  fully  realized  by  the  joint 
commission  which  is  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  laying 
out  a  plan  of  reorganization.  Reforms  can  not  be 
made  definite,  nor  put  into  effect  after  plans  shall  have 
been  defined,  for  many  months.  The  country  may  just 
as  well  realize  the  fact  and  be  patient.  But  patience  is 
not  a  virtue  to  which  the  American  public  or  any  other 
in  this  age  is  addicted.  The  public  wants  taxation  re- 
duced. But  since  there  is  no  way  under  present  neces- 
sities by  which  it  may  be  reduced,  there  is  bound  to 
be  disappointment  with  its  inevitable  reactions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  party  in  responsible  authority. 

Official  studies  looking  to  tax  revision  are  not  getting 
anywhere.  The  need  is  obvious,  but  no  method  of 
meeting  it  has  yet  been  proposed  without  encountering 
immediate  and  positive  opposition.  Everybody  admits 
that  a  sales  tax  would  go  far  to  solve  the  problem,  yet 
it  is  seen  plainly  that  such  a  tax,  since  it  would  be  in- 
dividually imposed,  would  be  widely  irritating  and  of 
course  widely  resented.  Senator  Penrose's  committee, 
in  an  effort  to  assist  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, has  been  conducting  a  series  of  hearings  on  tax 
revision,  but  has  gotten  nowhere  and  has  practically 
quit  in  disgust.  Xobody  has  been  able  to  suggest  a 
practicable  and  acceptable  plan  as  effectively  calculated 
to  produce  the  five  or  six  billions  required  as  the 
method  now  in  force. 


The  country  may  as  well  make  up  its  mind  that  the 
costs  of  government  are  not  going  down  this  year;  and 
if  the  soldiers'  bonus  should  be  enforced,  as  it  seems 
likely  to  be,  the  requirements  of  the  treasury  will  be 
greater  rather  than  smaller.  We  are  going  on  for 
another  year  at  least  to  make  out  our  tax  schedules  in 
the  same  old  way.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
actual  reductions  have  been  made.  The  Federal  estab- 
lishment at  Washington  is  being  cut  down.*  In  the  last 
six  months  the  civil  service  roll  has  suffered  a  net  de- 
crease of  six  thousand  clerks,  or  an  average  of  one 
thousand  a  month.  The  total  number  of  civil  employees 
in  Washington,  however,  is  still  above  eighty  thousand, 
as  compared  with  thirty-seven  thousand  immediately 
prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  war.  The  actual  saving 
of  six  thousand  salaries  is  inconsequential  when  meas- 
ured by  the  grand  total  of  expenditures,  but  a  reduc- 
tion in  personnel  is  a  good  index  to  general  reduction. 


On  top  of  all  this  new  demands  pile  up  every 
day.  Agriculture  has  organized  a  distinct  class-con- 
scious bloc  in  the  House  and  Senate.  Only  last 
week  Congress  was  asked  to  appropriate  fifty  million 
dollars  for  the  Federal  Reserve  system  in  order  to  carry 
stock-raising  and  other  agricultural  loans,  this  in  ad- 
dition to  the  one  hundred  million  of  dollars  already 
appropriated  this  year  for  the  Farm  Loan  Bank  system. 
Another  demand  is  made  for  at  least  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  road-building.  These  are  merely  samples 
of  demands  difficult  to  deny,  yet  not  to  be  acceded  to 
without  largely  increasing  the  cost  of  government. 

The  only  sphere  in  which  appropriations  may  be  cut 
without  encountering  organized  opposition  is  that  of 
the  national  defense.  Demands  on  military  account 
have  not  the  support  of  organized  groups  either  in 
Congress  or  in  the  country  at  large.  Xone  the  less  they 
are  imperative.  In  the  present  situation  of  the  world 
there  is  even  greater  need  for  preparedness  than  there 
was  before  the  world  war.  The  army  and  navy  bills  of 
this  session  when  passed  will  carry  something  less  than 
one  billion  dollars,  an  increase  as  compared  with  pre- 
war appropriations  of  about  on  a  parity  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  civil  establishment.  In  other  words,  we 
must,  in  order  to  maintain  even  a  limited  basis  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  efficiency,  pay  about  two  dollars  for 
one  as  measured  bv  the  old  schedule. 


It  is  not  doubted  that  tremendous  savings  can  be  made 
somewhere,  but  nobody  knows  just  where.  One  thing 
is  certain,  namely,  they  can  not  be  made  until  there  is 
a  more  scientific,  better  balanced,  and  sounder  organi- 
zation of  governmental  aims  and  agencies.  The  budget 
system  is  going  to  help  in  some  measure,  but  even  this 
can  not  be  made  effective  unless  there  is  reorganization 


It  may  be  that  before  anything  like  a  radical  cut  in 
the  cost  of  government  shall  be  attained  President 
Harding  will  have  to  assume  something  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  boss  and  force  Congress  into  more  drastic 
economies  and  into  a  positive  scheme  of  tax  revision. 
Nothing  short  of  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  enable  the 
Republican  party  to  redeem  its  promise  to  the  country. 
In  the  present  posture  of  affairs  that  promise  has  be- 
come a  joke,  a  Republican  Congress  with  a  Republican 
President  having  failed  to  lighten  the  burden.  They 
have,  to  be  sure,  a  good  alibi,  but  the  country  is  more 
interested  in  reduction  of  taxation  than  in  knowing 
why  it  may  not  be  done.  Observing  that  the  cost  of 
government  in  1914  was  about  one  billion  dollars  a 
year  and  that  it  is  now — three  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war — more  than  five  times  that  amount,  the  public 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  understand  the  multifarious 
reasons  to  justify  this  tremendous  increase.  And  this 
is  likely  to  spell  trouble  for  the  Administration  and  the 
party  behind  it.  It  is  doing  its  best,  but  it  can  not 
achieve  impossibilities,  and  impossibilities  are  what  the 
country  is  crying  for. 


Education  and  Morals. 

Chief  Justice  Schmidt  of  the  German  Supreme  Court, 
now  engaged  in  trying  German  soldiers  accused  of 
war  cruelties,  seems  to  have  an  exalted  idea  of  the  hu- 
manizing effects  of  education.  On  learning  that  the 
commandant  of  a  camp  for  British  prisoners  had  ridden 
his  horse  through  and  over  groups  of  sick  men,  he 
asked  indignantly  "how  any  man  with  an  academic 
education  could  have  permitted  the  described  condition 
to  exist."  Presumably  any  outrage  might  be  expected 
from  officers  having  only  a  common  school  education, 
but  an  academic  course  should  be  a  guarantee  of  all 
those  finer  feelings  that  may  make  even  war  endurable. 
In  this  way  we  need  only  examine  the  graduation 
papers  of  any  man  in  order  to  determine  his  exact 
status  in  the  world  of  morals. 

One   is  inclined  to  say,  How   German,  but  perhaps 
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we  ourselves  are  not  wholly  free  from  the  delusion 
that  good  scholars  must  necessarily  be  also  good  men, 
and  that  an  intellectual  acquaintance  with  the  eternal 
verities  implies  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness. 
We  are  still  prone  to  apply  the  "educational  test"  in 
our  search  for  common  honesty  and  character,  indif- 
ferent to  the  patent  fact  that  they  are  unrelated.  We 
still  hug  the  comfortable  delusion  that  our  schools  and 
universities  are  factories  of  good  citizenship  and  that 
the  pedagogue  is  building  the  best  of  all  bulwarks 
against  subversive  doctrines  and  discontent.  We  still 
demand  of  our  immigrants  that  they  shall  be  able  to 
read  and  write,  and  we  comfortably  assume  that  they 
will  use  these  attainments  only  in  ways  that  are  edi- 
fying. Education  is  unquestionably  good  for  all  of 
us  and  it  need  lack  no  defense.  But  to  regard  it  as  an 
indication  of  virtue,  civic  or  otherwise,  is  about  as 
reasonable  as  to  draw  the  same  conclusions  from  the 
color  of  the  hair  or  the  shape  of  the  nose.  There  is 
simply  no  connection. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Advices  from  Washington  indicate  that  Mr.  Wallace 
Alexander  of  San  Francisco  will  be  named  by  Presi- 
dent Harding  as  Ambassador  to  Japan.  No  better 
selection  could  possibly  be  made.  Mr.  Alexander  is 
perhaps  as  well  informed  as  any  man  in  America  of 
matters  mutual  in  their  interest  to  these  two  countries. 
He  is  a  man  of  culture,  poise,  judgment,  in  every  way 
qualified  for  this  high  and  delicate  post. 


President  Obregon  is  in  a  hard  situation — a  situation 
definable  as  a  post  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
The  interests  of  Mexico — its  pride  as  well — call  for 
American  recognition.  Recognition  may  not  be  had 
without  the  giving  of  assurances  which  run  counter 
to  the  new  Mexican  constitution,  under  which  large 
vested  interests  in  the  hands  of  American  citizens 
are  imperiled.  If  the  Obregon  government  accedes 
to  the  demands,  altogether  reasonable,  made  by  Sec- 
retary Hughes  then  the  dominating  element  in  Mexico 
is  likely  to  rise  up  in  its  wrath  and  smash  the 
Obregon  regime.  One  thing  is  certain,  Washington 
will  not  yield  recognition  to  Mexico  unless  American 
rights  in  that  country  acquired  previous  to  the  rule  of 
the  new  constitution  shall  be  guaranteed.  Obregon's 
problem  is  to  find  means  of  reconciling  conditions  which 
appear  irreconcilable. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Sinn  Fein. 


For  the  moment  the  Obregon  administration  appears 
to  hold  a  fairly  tight  grip  upon  the  domestic  situation. 
But  with  some  five  or  six  hundred  ex-generals  at  loose 
ends,  all  more  or  less  disaffected  towards  a  regime  that 
has  put  them  out  of  business,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
powder  lying  about  and  any  day  may  see  an  outburst 
of  the  disorders  that  have  kept  the  country  in  turmoil 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Washington  very  obviously 
would  like  to  help  Obregon,  but  it  can  not  do  it  by 
yielding  concessions  out  of  reason,  out  of  legality,  out 
of  legitimate  interest. 


An  American,  Dr.  Harlan  of  Philadelphia,  was  once 
ruler  over  the  brave  and  stalwart  Sikhs  of  India,  and 
was  also  governor  under  Ranjit  Singh,  the  Sikh  king 
of  the  Punjab.  In  1825,  at  the  time  of  the  first  Bur- 
mese war,  Dr.  Harlan  enlisted  with  the  British  forces 
in  their  campaign  against  the  natives.  After  the  cam- 
paign, however,  he  was  discharged,  which  offended  his 
sense  of  justice  and  moved  him  to  take  the  side  of  the 
Indian  princes  in  their  conflicts  with  the  British.  Ranjit 
Singh,  who  had  confederated  the  Sikh  states  into  a 
single  nationality  under  his  power  at  Lahore,  appointed 
Dr.  Harlan  governor  of  the  province  of  Gujarat  in 
1827.  Dr.  Harlan  ruled  there  for  ten  years,  when  he 
resigned  and  made  for  Kabul  in  Afghanistan,  where 
Dost  Mohammed,  the  Ameer,  was  preparing  for  war 
with  the  British.  He  soon  came  to  stand  high  in  the 
Ameer's  opinion,  but  Dost  Mohammed  failed  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  American,  and  the  British  defeated  the 
latter's  troops  and  entered  Kabul. 


Under  an  agreement  with  the  government  of  China 
the  Federal  Telegraph  Company,  an  American  concern, 
will  soon  commence  the  erection  of  a  wireless  station 
at  Shanghai  larger  than  any  now  in  existence.  While 
the  kilowatt  capacity  of  the  station  is  to  be  the  same  as 
that  at  Bordeaux,  France,  this  new  station  will  have  six 
masts,  each  a  thousand  feet  high,  whereas  those  at 
Bordeaux  are  only  826  feet  in  height.  The  station  is 
to  be  completed  within  eighteen  months  and  will  have 
sufficient  capacity  to  transmit  and  receive  messages 
across  the  Pacific  without  the  necessity  of  delay. 


San  Francisco,  June  10,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  An  open  letter  and  series  of  chal- 
lenges to  one  Thomas  M.  Nolen,  who  we  are  informed  through 
a  two-column  letter  gracing,  or  rather  disgracing,  the  front 
page  of  a  morning  newspaper  is  secretary  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Recognition  of  the  Irish  Republic: 

The  introduction  to  the  above  letter  stales  that  this  associa- 
tion is  "a  fighting  organization  that  contains  185,000  paying 
members."  Therefore,  my  first  challenge  to  Mr.  Nolen  is  the 
question,  "By  what  authority  does  any  group  of  citizens  or 
residents  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  foreign  na- 
tionality acquire  the  right  to  organize  a  so-called  'American' 
association  whose  deliberate  purpose  by  the  appropriating  of 
our  name  can  only  be  to  embroil  us  in  their  peoples'  troubles 
with  a  foreign  nation?" 

Also,  why  is  there  a  "fighting  organization  of  185.000  or 
any  other  number  of  members  in  the  United  States  if  they  are 
not  in  or  connected  with  the  United  States  Army? 

Another  challenge  question  is,  "Why  is  there  everlastingly  in 
this  country  an  'Irish  Catholic'  question,  for  there  is  no  other 
hyphenated  group  in  our  midst  that  is  constantly  bringing  up 
their  quarrels  as  the  Irish  among  us  persist  in  doing  with 
regard  to  their  religious  quarels  with  Britain  ?"  We  have 
Catholics  with  us  of  many  other  nationalities,  but  they  raise 
no  disturbances.  They  do  not  involve  us  in  their  quarrels 
with  their  countries,  yet  we  continually  hear  of  Ireland's 
trouble  with  Britain,  and  all  intelligent  people  know  that  the 
Irish  trouble   is  that  of   Catholic  versus   Protestant. 

I  further  challenge  that  there  is  no  Irish  question,  and  that 
the  name  ("apart  from  the  insolent  use  of  "American"  as  its 
prefix)  American  Association  for  Recognition  of  the  Irish 
Republic  is  a  misnomer,  or  rather  is  a  deception.  An  "Irish 
Republic"  is  not  wanted  in  Ireland  by  any  living  soul,  but  an 
"Irish  Catholic  Republic"  is  wanted,  or  to  be  more  explicit, 
a  "Roman  Catholic  Republic"  is  wanted  in  Ireland  by  the 
Irish   Catholics,  but  certainly  not  by  the  Irish  Protestants. 

Again  I  challenge,  "Is  there  an  American  Association  for 
the  Non-Recognition  of  the  Irish  Republic?"  That  question. 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  is  almost  a  joke,  for  there  is  no  such 
association  in  existence  in  the  United  States,  or  at  least  we 
never  hear  of  any.  Sufficient  proof  to  fair-minded  people  that 
the  Irish  Protestants  are  not  trying,  as  the  Irish  Catholics 
are,  to  embroil  us  with  Britain,  and  should  also  prove  that 
that  there  is  no  "Irish"  problem,  but  that  there  is  an  Irish 
Catholic  one. 

But  no  doubt  my  readers  observe  I  have  not  yet  quoted 
from  Mr.  Nolen's  actual  letter.  Well,  I  have  waded  through 
its  two  columns  and  find  it  is  merely  an  accumulation  of 
language  amounting  to  nothing  more  than  a  grand  combina- 
tion slam  against  Mr.  Gompers  as  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
for  not  supporting  the  cause  of  the  alleged  Irish  Catholic 
Republic  and  against  Britain  for  not  wanting  it,  all  of  which 
is  quite  logical,  but  what  has  the  U.  S.  A.  got  to  do  with  it  ? 
And  to  continue  the  logic,  what  has  the  A.  F.  of  L.  got  to  do 
with  it? 

Incidentally,  no  matter  what  faults,  like  the  rest  of  hu- 
manity, Mr.  Gompers  may  or  may  not  have,  he  should  be 
highly  commended  if  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Nolen  states,  that  he 
(Mr.  Gompers)  has  helped  this  country  to  keep  out  of  the 
Irish   Catholics'   troubles  with    Britain. 

But  although  I  am  through  with  Mr.  Nolen's  letter,  I  am 
not  through  with  his  subject.  In  fact,  I  am  approaching  the 
crucial  point,  the  climax,  the  crux  of  the  matter,  the  apex  of 
the  Irish  infamy  in  America,  the  crime  de  la  creme  of  the 
scandal.  We  will  remove  the  camouflage.  We  will  now  draw 
back  the  curtain  and  will  spill  the  beans.  The  de  luxe  chal- 
lenge ot  Mr.  Nolen  and  the  rest  of  his  ilk  is  to  ask  any  one 
of  those  loyal  (?)  185,000  fighting  members  of  the  so-called 
American  (?)  Association  for  the  Recognition  of  the  Irish 
Republic  to  prove  a  denial  of  the  fact  that  the  Sinn  Fein, 
an  organization  of  Irish,  made  matters  extremely  disagreeable 
for  our  United  States  naval  forces  at  Queenstown,  Ireland. 
No,  they  can  not  deny  it;  in  fact,  they  can  get  confirmation 
of  it  by  writing  to  any  of  the  local  newspapers  maintaining 
information  bureaus  at  Washington,   D.  C. 

Admiral  Sims  of  the  United  States  Navy  revealed  the  truth 
at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Loyal  Coalition  in  Boston  last  Jan- 
uary when  he  said,  "It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  American 
citizens  of  Irish  nationality  could  support  the  Sinn  Fein,  an 
organization  that  was  our  implacable  enemy  during  the  world 
war."  The  admiral  also  stated  that  "many  United  States 
citizens  have  their  sons  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  because  we 
were  obliged  to  divert  vessels  from  the  convoy  of  troops  on 
account  of  the  activities  of  the  Sinn  Fein.  We  were  fighting 
against  the  Germans  and  the  Central  Powers,  but  they  were 
fighting  in  the  open.  They  fought  with  the  submarine  under 
water,  but  that  is  the  way  to  fight  with  the  submarine.  The 
Sinn  Fein  were  fighting  us  just  as  bitterly,  but  behind  our 
backs." 

Readers,  more  than  five  months  have  elapsed  since  Admiral 
Sims  gave  out  the  above  truths,  yet  not  one  single  word  of 
his  statement  has  been  controverted.  For  a  few  days  after 
his  addresses  the  newspapers  teemed  with  general  denials 
from  Sinn  Fein  supporters  and  we  were  confronted  with 
glaring  headlines  that  Sims  "should  be  court-martialed,"  bur 
the  denials  all  ended  in  a  flare,  which  the  Sinn  Fein  and  the 
185,000  fighting  members  of  the  American  ( ?)  Association 
for  the  Recognition  of  the  Irish  Republic  were  only  too  glad 
to  have  flicker  out  because  they  feared  the  truth  and  could 
only  pretend  to  challenge  it.  Any  real  fighting  man  would  not 
have  let  those  denials  die  down  ;  a  real  fighting  man  (fighting 
for  the  right)  would  have  made  Admiral  Sims  swallow  his 
words,  or  would  have  made  him  prove  them.  But  neither  th'e 
Sinn  Fein  nor  the  "185,000  strong"  can  be  real  fighters,  for 
Admiral  Sims'  words  still  stand  unreiracted. 

In  conclusion  let  us  not  stop  at  telling  ourselves  that  the 
above  facts  are  true,  but  let  us  rise  now  and  stop  all  activities 
in  America  except  pro-American  activities,  for  I  claim,  and 
I  think  all  will  agree  with  me,  the  above  facts  prove  that  no 
one  in  any  way  connected  with  any  distinctly  Irish  Catholic 
question  in  this  country  can  have  the  interest  of  our  country 
at  heart. 

That  is  a  broad  statement,  but  it  is  not  too  broad  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  just  the  right  width. 

Since  writing  the  above  Admiral  Sims  is  reported  to  have 
made  this  week  in  London  similar  statements  to  those  above 
quoted,  and  there  is  another  responding  howl  from  Sinn 
Fein  supporters  in  America.  Guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the 
death  of.  some  of  America's  sons  who  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  the  Irish  in  this  country  who  are  using  America  as 
a  prefix  or  otherwise  to  the  name  of  any  association  in- 
volving their  foreign  quarrels  should  at  least  be  compelled  to 
desist.  Very  sincerely,  M.   H.  True. 


Bulgaria  has  passed  a  law  by  which  labor  is  obliga- 
tory for  women  as  well  as  men. 


Hollow  concrete  posts  for  use  as  mine  timbers  have 
been  devised  by  a  Belgian  engineer.  The  new  system, 
which  is  designed  to  permit  of  settlement  if  the  support 
is  overburdened,  consists  essentially  of  a  hollow  rein- 
forced concrete  column  filled  with  s?.nd  or  some  other 
slightly  compressed  material  through  which  the  load  is 
transmitted. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  STRIKES. 

» 

Mr.  Marshall  Olds,  who  writes  a  large  volume  on 
"The  High  Cost  of  Strikes."  tells  us  that  he  has  been  a 
farm  laborer,  a  railroad  worker,  a  dock  walloper — 
whatever  that  may  be — the  working  boss  of  a  gang,  and 
a  machinist.  He  has  sometimes  hired  a  stenographer 
and  sometimes  an  assistant,  hut  with  these  exceptions 
he  has  never  been  an  employer.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that 
we  should  know  these  things  as  evidences  of  impar- 
tiality, but  if  the  facts  that  he  gives  us  are  actually  facts 
it  does  not  matter  where  they  come  from.  And  as  most 
of  them  have  already  been  published  in  current  maga- 
zines and  have  not  been  contradicted,  have  in  fact  been 
confirmed,  we  may  assume  their  truth. 

The  high  cost  of  living,  says  Mr.  Olds,  is  due  mainly 
to  strikes.  We  need  not  consider  at  the  moment  the 
equities  of  these  strikes;  we  need  not  ask  whether  the 
employers  or  the  employed  were  to  blame.  It  does  not 
matter  much  how  the  sick  man  contracted  his  disease. 
The  first  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  diagnose  and  to 
cure  it.  In  this  case  the  sick  man  is  the  nation,  and  it 
looks  very  much  as  though  the  sick  man  will  die  unless 
the  remedy  be  found  quickly.  The  strike  no  longer  rep- 
resents a  purely  economic  problem,  although  in  our 
stupidity  we  believe  that  it  does.  It  seems  now  to  have 
degenerated  into  a  definite  class  hate  in  which  rights 
and  wrongs  are  ignored,  in  which  the  law  is  defied,  the 
lawmakers  debauched,  industry  paralyzed,  and  the  pub- 
lic crucified. 

A  few  illustrations  may  show  how  deeply  this  cancer 
has  bitten.  There  were  four  million  men  to  be  de- 
mobilized at  the  end  of  the  war.  That  meant  that  four 
million  men  must  buy  civilian  clothes.  The  need  was 
foreseen,  but  the  clothing  workers  struck  for  a  forty- 
four-hour  week,  which  meant  a  decreased  production  of 
at  least  35  per  cent,  and  also  for  a  wage  increase  which 
doubled  their  war  pay.  As  a  result  there  were  no  four 
million  additional  suits.  Four  million  less  suits  were 
produced,  or  an  actual  deficit  of  eight  million  suits,  and 
the  prices  of  suits  rose  to  $55  and  $75.  And  even  that 
is  only  part  of  the  story,  for  the  demands  of  the  strikers 
were  granted  and  the  price  of  suits  rose  still  higher. 
Once  more,  we  need  not  consider  the  equities  of  the 
matter.    The  facts  are  enough. 

But  the  soldiers  needed  not  only  suits,  but  also  shirts. 
They  needed  16,000,000  shirts.  But  the  usual  strike  in- 
tervened. Actually  we  produced  32.000,000  shirts  less 
than  were  needed,  and  the  price  of  shirts  went  up  from 
50  to  100  per  cent.  In  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
cause  there  was  a  shortage  of  19,133,800  pairs  of  over- 
alls. The  average  citizen  of  the  Western  states  never 
heard  of  these  strikes.  But  he  paid  for  his  suits  and 
his  shirts  and  his  overalls,  or  went  without,  and  like 
an  imbecile  he  accepted  the  vague  assurances  of  the 
vendor  that  the  situation  was  "due  to  the  war." 

He  believed  the  same  thing  when  his  rent  was 
doubled.  He  grumbled  a  little,  but  he  paid.  He  had  to. 
He  called  the  landlord  a  profiteer  and  doubtless  that 
eased  his  feelings,  but  not  his  purse.  But  consider  the 
one  fact  that  bricks  that  ought  to  cost  $10  to  $12  a  thou- 
sand now  cost  $44  a  thousand.  Consider  the  further  fact 
that  bricklayers  used  to  lay  1200  to  1500  bricks  a  day  and 
now  they  lay  from  600  to  800  bricks  a  day,  and  this 
with  twice  as  much  pay  for  the  day's  work.  Now  these 
are  not  matters  of  speculation,  but  of  positive  and  in- 
disputable record.  Here  is  a  table  showing  conditions 
in  a  small  mid-western  city  which  we  may  regard  as 
typical : 

Wages  Bricks  laid 

Year.  per  hour  per  day 

1909 $  .56  1,100 

1916 65  900 

1918 75  to  .85         614 

1919 1.00  587 

1920 1.25  541 

The  Cleveland  grand  jury  says:  "The  testimony  ad- 
duced before  us  indicates  conclusively  that  it  requires 
approximately  twice  as  long,  with  the  same  number  of 
men,  to  erect  a  house  today  as  it  did  in  pre-war  times. 
Impartial  tests  show  that  it  takes  twice  as  many  car- 
penter hours  to  do  carpenter's  work  on  a  building  as  it 
did  five  years  ago.  Bricklayers  lay  less  than  half  the 
number  of  bricks;  paperhangers,  painters,  and  plas- 
terers all  do  less  than  half  the  work  in  the  same  time 
that  they  did  five  years  ago.  Manufacturing  firms 
which  make  and  sell  building  materials  prove  by  their 
records  that  while  wages  have  gone  up  200  per  cent, 
in  some  instances,  labor  cost  has  gone  up  400  per  cent., 
indicating  that  their  employees  are  getting  double  pay 
for  one-half  the  work,  as  compared  with  the  period 
before  the  war."  And  yet  we  wonder  at  high  rents 
and  at  the  disinclination  of  builders  to  build.  We  call 
the  house-owner  a  profiteer  and  we  hold  public  meet- 
ings in  order  to  denounce  the  poor  devil. 

But  there  are  various  kinds  of  strikes.  Ordinarily 
we  hear  only  of  one  sort  of  strike,  the  strike  for  higher 
wages,  for  shorter  hours,  or  for  the  closed  shop.  We 
do  not  hear  of  what  may  be  called  the  eccentric  strike, 
but  these  are  quite  numerous.  Some  one  invents  a  new 
kind  of  heating  apparatus  and  the  work  of  installation 
is  at  once  claimed  by  the  plumbers'  union  and  also  by 
the    steamfitters'    union.     Each    union    c."  ''ike 

against  the  other  and  eventually  they  re; 
mise  by  which  the  work  shall  be  done,  n  but 
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bv  both.  That  means  twice  the  cost  and  it  is  added 
to  the  rent.  Four  unions  called  strikes  to  determine 
who  should  set  registers.  Eventually  the  work  was 
given  to  two  of  them,  although  one  alone  could  do  it 
much  more  easily  and  much  more  quickly.  Nineteen 
strikes  out  of  every  twenty  in  the  building  trades  all 
over  the  country  during  1919  were  of  this  kind — strikes 
of  one  union  against  another,  with  a  result  that  build- 
ing now  costs  four  times  more  than  it  did.  But  there 
are  other  strikes  still  more  eccentric.  One  hundred 
thousand  Irishmen  in  Ireland  went  on  strike  because 
an  American  court  sent  Larkin,  an  American,  to  jail 
for  a  crime  committed  in  America.  There  were  twelve 
strikes  in  connection  with  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Poland.  Some  of  them  were  in  protest  against  Ameri- 
can interference.  The  otheis  were  in  protest  against 
American  non-interference.  There  was  a  strike  of 
American  workers  because  an  English  official  would 
not  allow-  an  Australian  archbishop  to  go  to  Ireland. 
There  was  another  strike  because  this  same  archbishop 
zcas  allowed  to  go  there,  or  to  try  to  go  there.  There 
was  a  strike  in  New  York  because  the  British  had  im- 
prisoned the  lord  mayor  of  Cork.  All  these  strikes  are 
enormously  costly,  and  the  cost  is  added  to  the  price 
of  commodities.  And  there  has  been  a  veritable  carni- 
val of  strikes  since  the  war.  There  were  3232  strikes 
in  the  one  year  1919.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  analyzed  2395  of  these  strikes  and  found  that 
they  involved  "a  loss  of  134,300,000  working  days.  Let 
us  suppose  that  these  days  were  worth  in  wages  $6  a 
day.  That  means  a  loss  of  $805,800,000.  and  this,  once 
more,  was  added  to  the  cost  of  living.  But  every  one 
of  these  strikers  involved  others  in  loss,  members  of 
associated  trades.  The  number  of  men  actually  affected 
is  at  least  five  times  greater  than  the  number  of  men 
on  strike.  The  total  loss  becomes  incalculable,  but  the 
consumer,  who  is  not  allowed  even  to  know  that  there 
is  a  strike,  pays  the  whole  of  the  cost.  During  the 
year  1919  he  paid  many  billions  of  dollars  for  quarrels 
in  which  he  had  no  concern,  and  he  was  pathetically 
willing  to  believe  that  it  was  all  "due  to  the  war." 

The  price  of  sugar  during  the  war  was  invariably 
attributed  to  profiteering.  We  were  asked  to  believe 
in  a  combination  of  wicked  sugar  merchants  intent 
upon  the  plunder  of  the  poor.  But  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  there  could  have  been  profiteering  as  that  word  is 
ordinarily  understood.  Every  detail  of  the  production 
and  sale  processes  was  on  file  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Mr.  Olds  tells  us  on  practical  authority  that 
strikes  alone  cost  us  15  cents  a  pound  on  our  sugar. 
During  January,  1920,  there  were  seven  separate  strikes 
that  added  to  the  price  of  sugar.  Four  of  these  strikes 
continued  into  February,  and  four  new  ones  were  be- 
gun. Four  of  these  extended  into  March  and  twelve 
new  strikes  were  begun.  Six  of  these  continued  into 
April  and  five  new  ones  were  begun.  And  so  the  price 
of  sugar  advanced  from  13^4  cents  a  pound  on  March 
1st  to  22J4  cents  a  pound  at  the  end  of  May.  Cer- 
tainly there  were  contributing  causes  for  the  high  price 
of  sugar,  the  tenderness  of  the  government  toward  the 
Southern  planters  being  among  them.  But  the  strikes 
were  by  far  the  larger  factor. 

Wherever  we  look  we  find  the  same  story.  The 
public  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  bitter  war  that 
goes  on  without  ceasing  at  its  doors,  but  it  is  always 
the  public  that  pays,  the  poor,  gullible  public  that  would 
be  just  as  willing  to  attribute  high  prices  to  the  comet 
or  to  the  sunspots  as  to  the  war.  The  California  fisher- 
men struck  m  1919  just  as  the  tuna  began  to  run.  The 
men  wanted  500  per  cent,  increase  in  wages,  and  when 
the  strike  was  settled  the  fish  were  gone  and  there  was 
practically  no  pack.  The  same  thing  happened  in  the 
following  year.  The  men  demanded  another  500  per 
cent,  increase,  and  once  more  the  fish  had  disappeared 
when  the  strike  was  settled. |  -The  two  strikes  meant 
an  increase  of  S5  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  tuna. 

The  remedy?  Well,  that  is  quite  another  matter. 
Mr.  Olds  seems  to  think  that  we  must  look  for  it  mainly 
in  public  opinion,  and  public  opinion  will  not  be  aroused 
until  the  "man  in  the  street"  can  be  persuaded  to  face 
the  fact  that  it  is  he  who  actually  pays  for  all  strikes, 
although  it  has  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  consult 
him  before  provoking  or  calling  a  strike.  Laws  will 
not  help  us  at  all,  that  is  to  say  not  new  laws,  although 
we  might  abolish  some  of  the  old  ones  with  much  ad- 
vantage. As  a  matter  of  fact  we  can  not  trust  our 
legislatures  to  pass  laws  in  relation  to  the  civil  war 
between  capital  and  labor.  The  legislature  is  always 
abject  before  any  combination  of  voters.  It  has  usuallv 
no  other  conception  of  public  duty  than  to  make  futile 
calculations  of  the  voting  powers  of  the  contestants  and 
to  throw  its  weight  on  the  side  of  what  seems  to  be  the 
majority.  Nearly  all  of  our  troubles  are  due  to  rank 
class  legislation  first  on  the  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other  as  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  and  fro  between 
capital  and  labor.  First  one  is  made  immune  to  the 
law  and  then  the  other  until  at  last  the  fires  of  rivalry 
have  been  fanned  into  flames  thai  seem  now  likely 
to  devour  alike  our  peace,  our  prosperity,  and  our 
ideals.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Fkancisco.  June  15.  1921. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A  chair  made  from  a  rib  of  one  of  the  first  Ameri- 

-n  war- nips,  the  Revenge,  is  to  be  presented  to  Presi- 

-  II-    ding  by  fellow-publishers.     The  Revenge  was 

in   Lake  Champlain  by  the  British  in  1776.     In 

;.  vas  raised  from  the  lake  bed  and  the  hull  is 

at  Ticonderoga. 


Charles  E.  Hughes.  Secretary  of  State,  entered  Col- 
gate University  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

C.  H.  Huston,  a  business  man  of  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nesee,  has  been  selected  by  Herbert  Hoover  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Frank  White  is  the  new  appointee  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  whose  name  will  appear 
on  currency  bills  issued  by  the  treasury. 

Lizetter  Woodworth  Reese,  whose  poems  are  treas- 
ured by  every  lover  of  delicate  lyrics,  retires  this  month 
from  the  Western  High  School  of  Baltimore  on  her 
teacher's  pension  at  sixty-five. 

Miss  Gladys  Gunter,  niece  of  Julius  C.  Gunter,  gov- 
ernor of  Colorado,  took  the  part  of  Cornelia,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  "The  Shadow  of  the  Builder," 
a  pageant  produced  by  the  University  of  Virginia  at 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  June  1st,  which  was  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  university. 

Mme.  Curie  brought  her  daughters  with  her  to  share 
all  the  wonders  of  a  first  trip  to  America.  Eve,  the 
youngest  daughter,  is  a  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen  years. 
She  is  talented,  but  her  field  lies  quite  apart  from  that 
of  her  mother's.  She  is  studying  to  be  a  great  pianist, 
and  is  bringing  to  her  task  all  the  intelligence  and  pas- 
sion for  detail  which  have  contributed  to  her  mother's 
success. 

Dennis  Mackail,  the  young  English  author,  while  a 
student  at  St.  Paul's,  London,  was  one  of  the  principal 
organizers  of  a  toy  theatre  which  counted  among  its 
patrons  J.  M.  Barrie,  Granville  Barker,  Lawrence 
Housman.  and  E.  V.  Lucas.  From  St.  Paul's  he  went 
to  Oxford,  but  owing  to  ill  health  he  was  forced  to 
leave  without  a  degree.  Although  only  twenty-one. 
Barrie  asked  him  to  stage  a  play  for  him.  and  the  same 
year  Bernard  Shaw-  intrusted  him  with  the  scenery  and 
staging  of  "Pygmalion." 

John  Hays  Hammond,  considering  all  things,  is  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  alive  men  in  the  United  States. 
Only  twenty-five  years  ago  he  was  under  sentence  of 
death  because  Oom  Paul  thought  he  was  too  much 
identified  with  the  Jamieson  raid  in  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Hammond  had  gone  to  the  Rand  originally  for  Barney 
Barnato,  the  diamond  king,  as  a  mining  expert  and  had 
been  retained  subsequently  by  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  em- 
pire builder,  at  a  salary  of  $100,000  a  year  and  commis- 
sions. Although  Mr.  Hammond  really  had  no  active 
part  in  the  raid,  he  was  identified  with  the  reform  party 
and  was  therefore  among  the  four  who  were  con- 
demned. He  managed  to  have  the  sentence  consider 
ably  postponed. 

William  Wallace  Atterbury  is  better  known  as  "Gen- 
eral" than  even  as  the  vice-president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  because  of  his  distinguished  service  as 
director  of  the  transportation  of  the  American  troops 
in  France.  He  was  an  apprentice  in  the  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  and 
by  his  strong  arms  and  his  active  brain  brought  him- 
self to  the  fore  in  the  railroad  world.  He  learned  so 
much  about  locomotives  that  he  became  invaluable  to 
the  company  and  was  sent  to  direct  the  making  of  new 
equipment.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he  was  made  gen- 
eral manager  of  motive  power  for  a  large  division  of 
the  railroad.  From  that  point  he  went  further  and 
further  up  the  line  of  promotion  until  he  became  one 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  field  of  American  transporta- 
tion. 

John  G.  Shedd  is  not  very  much  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  because  he  is  so  painfully  modest  that  he 
is  averse  to  having  his  name  appear  as  a  member  of 
the  large  department  store  firm  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.,  of  which  he  is  the  head.  The  late  Marshall  Field, 
however,  said  he  was  the  greatest  merchant  in  the 
world,  which  was  a  high  compliment  direct  from  Sir 
Hubert.  Mr.  Shedd  had  a  natural  talent  for  merchan- 
dising and  such  a  respect  for  the  Chicago  merchant 
prince  that  he  went  all  the  way  from  New  Hampshire 
to  get  a  job  with  him.  He  said  that  he  did  not  care 
especially  what  the  work  was  so  long  as  he  found  the 
opening.  Within  a  few  years  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  department:  twenty-five  years  since  he  became  the 
general  sales  manager.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  he 
has  been  the  director  of  the  great  establishment. 

Following  his  father's  expressed  desire  that  he  take 
a  "citizen's  interest  in  politics."  Will  Hays  became  pre- 
cinct committeeman  before  he  was  twenty-one.  When 
he  was  twenty-two  he  was  nominated  for  prosecutor 
and  defeated,  this  being  a  foregone  conclusion,  for  the 
community  was  strongly  Democratic.  At  twenty-three 
he  was  county  chairman.  A  little  later  he  went  up  to 
Indianapolis  and  handled  the  speakers'  bureau  for  the 
state  campaign.  By  1916  he  had  broken  into  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  his  district  and  elected  part  of  the  candidates. 
When  1914  arrived  there  was  great  gloom  in  Repub- 
lican circles.  The  Roosevelt-Taft  breach  had  not  been 
healed  .  in  Indiana.  The  Democrats  had  everything 
nailed  down.  The  Progressives  showed  no  desire  to 
get  back  into  the  party.  Hays  was  made  state  chair- 
man.    Since  then  his  rise  has  been  rapid. 

Daniel  Guggenheim  twenty-five  years  ago  was  enter- 
ing upon  his  successful  career  in  the  smelting  of  cop- 
per.   It  was  rather  by  accident  than  by  design  that  the 


Guggenheims  became  interested  in  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  United  Staes.  for  they  were  originally 
in  the  lace  and  textile  trade.  Their  father.  Meyer 
Guggenheim,  belonged  to  one  of  a  small  group  of  He- 
brew families  who  had  settled  in  Sw-itzerland,  and  came 
with  his  sons  to  reside  in  Philadelphia.  When  he  in- 
vested in  a  few  shares  of  Leadville  mining  stock,  in 
quite  an  incidental  way,  his  sons  thought  that  there 
was  a  future  in  the  mining  industry.  Chief  of  the 
seven  to  share  that  view  was  Daniel,  or  "Mr.  Dan" 
as  he  is  familiarly  known.  The  firm  of  M.  Guggen- 
heim &  Sons  was  therefore  formed  to  take  over  the  new 
investments,  and  from  it  in  1901  developed  the  Ameri- 
can   Smelting   and   Refining   Company. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Song  of  the  River. 

Clear   and   cool,    clear   and   cool, 

By   laughing  shallow   and   dreaming  pool ; 

Cool    and   clear,    cool    and   clear. 

By  shining  shingle  and   foaming  weir; 

Under  the  crag  where  the  ouzel  sings. 

And  the  ivied  wall  where  the  church-bell  lings, 

Undefiled  for  the  undefiled ; 

Play  by  me,  bathe  in  me,  mother  and  child. 

Dank  and  foul,  dank  and  foul. 

By  the   smoky  town  in  its  murky  cowl ; 

Foul  and  dank,  foul  and  dank, 

By  wharf,  and  sewer,   and  slimy  bank  ; 

Darker  and   darker  the   further  I   go, 

Baser  and  baser  the  richer   I  grow  ; 

Who  dare  sport  with  the  sin-defiled? 

Shrink  from  me,  turn  from  me,  mother  and  child. 

Strong  and  free,  strong  and  free, 

The  flood-gates  are  open,  away  to  the  sea; 

Free  and  strong,  free  and  strong, 

Cleansing  my  streams  as  I  hurry  along 

To  the  golden  sands  and  the  leaping  bar. 

And  the  taintless  tide  that  awaits  me  afar, 

As  I  lose  myself  in  the  infinite  main. 

Like  a  soul  that  has  sinn'd  and  is  pardon'd  again, 

Undefiled   for   the   undefiled; 

Play  by  me,  bathe  in  me,  mother  and  child. 

— Charles  Kittgsley. 

Aurum  Potabile. 
Brother  Bards  of  every  region — 
Brother  Bards    (your  name   is   Legion  !) — 
Were  you   with   me   while   the  twilight 
Darkens   up   my  pine-tree   skylight — 
Were  you  gathered,  representing 

Every   land   beneath  the  sun, 
Oh.   what   songs   would   be    indited. 
Ere   the   earliest   star   is  lighted. 
To  the  praise  of  vino  d'oro. 

On  the  Hills  of  Lebanon  ! 

Yes;  while  all  alone  I  quaff  its 
Lucid  gold,   and  brightly  laugh   its 
Topaz  waves  and   amber  bubbles. 
Still    the   thought   my   pleasure   troubles. 

That  I  quaff  it  all  alone. 
O    for   Hafiz — glorious    Persian  ! 
Keats,   with  buoyant,  gay  diversion  ; 
Mocking   Schiller's   grave   immersion  ; 

O  for  wreathed  Anacreon ! 
Yet  enough  to  have  the  living — 
They,   the  few,  the  rapture-giving' 
(Blessed  more  than  in  receiving). 
Fate,  that  frowns  when  laurels  wreathe  them, 
Once  the  solace  might  bequeath  them. 
Once  to  taste  of  vino  d'oro 

On  the  Hills  of  Lebanon  ! 

Lebanon,   thou  mount  of  story. 
Well   we   know  thy   sturdy   glory 

Since  the  days  of  Solomon  ; 
Well  we  know  the   Five   old   Cedars, 
Scarred  by  ages — silent  pleaders. 
Preaching  in  their  gay  sedateness, 
Of  thy  forest's  fallen  greatness. 
Of  the  vessels  of  the  Tyrian, 
And  the  palaces  Assyrian, 
And   the   temple    on    Moriah 

To  the  High  and  Only  One! 
Know   the  wealth   of  thine   appointment — 
Myrrh  and  aloes,  gum  and  ointment. 
But   we  knew  not,   till  we   clomb   thee. 
Of  the  nectar  dripping  from  thee — 
Of  the  pure  pellucid   Ophir 
In  the  cups  of  vino  d'oro. 

On  the  Hills  of  Lebanon  ! 

We  have  drunk,  and  we  have  eaten. 
Where  Egyptian  sheaves  are  beaten  ; 
Tasted  Judah's  milk  and  honey 
On  his  mountains,  bare  and  sunny ; 
Drained  ambrosial  bowls,  that  ask  us 
Never  more  to  leave   Damascus  ; 
And  have  sung  a  village  paean 
To  the  grapes  of  isles  ^Egean, 
And  the  flasks  of  Orvieto, 

Ripened  in  the  Roman  sun ; 
But  the  liquor  here  surpasses 
All  that  beams  in  earthly  glasses. 
'Tis  of  this  that  Paracelsus 
(His   elixir  vitas)   tells  us, 
That  to  happier  shores  can  float  us 
Than   Lethean   stems  of  lotus, 
And  the  vigor  of  the  morning 

Straight   restores  when  day   is  done. 
Then,  before  the  sunset  waneth. 
While  the  rosy  tide,  that  staineth 
Earth,   and  sky,   and  sea,   remaineth, 
We  will  take  the  fortune  proffered — 
Ne'er   again  to  be  re-offered, 
We  will  drink  of  vino  d'oro. 

On  the  Hills   of  Lebanon  ! 
Vino  d'oro  !   vino   d'oro  ! — 

Golden  blood  of  Lebanon! — Bayard  Taylor. 


The  famous  railroad  cars  in  which  the  armistice 
was  signed  has  been  transported  to  the  army  museum 
in  the'  Invalides.  The  table,  chairs,  and  cabinet  are 
arranged  in  it  exactly  as  they  stood  on  the  morning  of 
November  11,  1918.    ' 


Tune  18,  1921. 


THE    ARGONAUT 
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THE  LITTLE  RED  FOOT. 


Robert  W.  Chambers  Writes  a  Novel  of  Early  Revolutionary 
Days. 


Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers  once  wrote  some  admirable 
novels,  and  now  he  shows  us  that  his  hand  has  not  lost 
its  skill  during  the  darker  years  that  have  intervened. 
His  new  story  is  in  his  best  and  older  manner,  a  fine 
romance  of  early  revolutionary  days  and  one  that  suc- 
cessfully blends  the  military,  political,  and  sentimental 
elements  of  those  critical  years. 

Its  hero  is  John  Drogue,  who  has  some  pretensions 
to  the  title  of  Lord  Stormont,  but  who  chooses  the 
patriotic  side  and  the  role  of  a  coureur  du  bois.  The 
story  opens  with  the  death  of  Sir  William  Johnson  and 
the  succession  of  his  unworthy  son  to  the  estate  of 
Johnstown.  Hostilities  have  already  begun.  Sir  John 
Johnson  has  broken  his  parole  and  has  fled  to  Canada. 
The  Indians  are  on  the  warpath  and  John  Drogue  with 
a  few  other  hardy  woodsmen  has  been  ordered  to  close 
the  Sacandaga  trail  and  to  j^uard  it.  To  him  comes  a 
small  party  of  friendly  Oneidas  who  had  seen  Sir  John 
pass,  but  had  been  too  few  in  number  to  attack  him: 

Then,  it  appeared,  these  four  Oneidas  gave  up  the  quest  and 
struck  out  for  the  Iroquois  trail.  And  suddenly  came  upon 
nearly  twoscore  Mohawks,  silently  passing  southward,  painted 
for  war,  oiled,  shaved,  and  stripped,  and  evidently  searching 
for  Sir  John,  to  aid  and  guide  him  in  his  flight  to  Canada. 

Which  proved  to  me  the  Baronet's  baseness,  because  his 
flight  was  plainly  a  premeditated  one,  and  the  Mohawks 
could  not  have  known  of  it  unless  Sir  John  had  been  in  con- 
stant communication  with  Canada — a  thing  he  had  pledged 
his  honor  not  to  do. 

Others  around  me.  now.  were  listening  to  the  burly  young 
Oneida's  account  of  their  first  war-path;  and  presently  their 
young  sorceress  took  up  the  tale  in  English  and  in  Oneida,  ex- 
plaining with  lively  gestures  to  both  red  men  and  white. 

"Not  one  of  the  Mohawks  saw  us,"  she  said  scornfully, 
"and  when  they  made  camp  and  had  sent  their  hunters  out 
to  kill  game,  we  came  so  near  that  we  could  see  their  war- 
riors curing  and  hooping  the  scalps  they  had  taken  and 
painting  on  every  scalp  the  Little  Red  Foot — even  on  the 
scalps  of  two  little  boys." 

Nick  turned  pale,  but  said  nothing.  A  sickness  came  to  my 
stomach   and  I   spoke   with   difficulty. 

"What  were  these  scalps,  little  sister,  which  you  saw  the 
Mohawks  curing?" 

"White  people's.  Three  were  of  men — one  very  thin  and 
gray;  two  were  the  glossy  hair  of  women;  and  two  the  scalps 
of  children " 

She  flung  back  her  blanket  with  a  peculiarly  graceful 
gesture : 

"Be  honored,  O  white  brothers,  that  these  Mohawk  dogs 
were  forced  to  paint  upon  every  scalp  the  Little  Red  Foot!" 

After  a  silence :  "Some  poor  settler's  family,"  muttered 
Nick;   and  fell   a-fiddling  with  his   hatchet. 

"All   died  fighting,"   I   added  in   a  dull  voice. 

Thiohero  snapped  her  fingers  and  her  dark  eyes  flamed. 

"What  are  the  Mohawks,  after  all !"  she  said  in  a  tense 
voice,  "Who  are  they,  to  paint  for  war  without  fire-right 
given  them  at  Onondaga?  What  do  they  amount  to,  these 
Keepers   of  the  Eastern  Gate,   since   Sir  William   died?" 

"They  have  become  outlaws  and  there  is  no  honor  among 
them  ! 

"Their  clan-right  is  destroyed  and  neither  Wolf,  Bear,  nor 
Tortoise  know  them  any  longer.  Nor  does  any  ensign  of  my 
own  clan  of  the  Heron  know  these  mad  yellow  wolves  that 
howl  and  tear  the  Long  House  with  their  teeth  to  destroy  it ! 
Like  carcajoux,  they  defile  the  Iroquois  League  and  smother 
its  fire  in  their  filth  !  Dig  up  the  ashes  of  Onondaga  for  any 
living  ember,  O  you  Oneidas !  You  shall  find  not  one  live 
spark !  And  this  is  what  the  Canienga  have  done  to  the 
Great  Confederacy!" 

Tahioni  said,  looking  straight  ahead  of  him:  "The  Great 
League  of  the  Iroquois  is  broken.  Skenandoa  has  said  it.  and 
he  has  painted  his  face  scarlet!  The  Long  House  crumbles 
slowly  to  its  fall. 

"Those  who  should  have  guarded  the  Eastern  Gate  have 
broken  it  down.     Death  to  the   Canienga!" 

Kwiyeh  lifted  his  right  hand  high  in  the  starlight: 

"Death  to  the  Canienga !  They  have  defiled  Tendara. 
Spencer  has  said  it.  They  have  spat  upon  the  fire  at  the 
Wood's  Edge.  They  have  hewn  down  the  Great  Tree.  They 
have  uncovered  the  war-axe  which  lay  deep  buried  under  the 
roots. 

"Death  to  the  Canienga  !" 

Drogue  and  his  friends  capture  an  outlaw  Saguenay 
Indian  and  are  kind  to  him,  and  in  return  the  Saguenay 
warns  them  of  an  ambushed  party  of  Mohawks  who 
are  watching  for  them  on  the  West  River: 

Suddenly  Nick  caught  my  arm  in  a  nervous  grasp,  and 
"My  God  I"  says  he,  "what  is  that  in  the  tree — in  the  great 
hemlock  yonder?" 

And  now  we  began  to  see  their  sharpshooters  as  we  crawled 
forward,  standing  upright  on  limbs  amid  the  foliage  of  great 
evergreens,  to  scan  the  trail  ahead  and  the  forest  aisles  below 
— these  Mohawk  panthers  that  would  slay  from  above. 

Under  them,  hidden  close  to  the  ground,  lay  their  comrades 
on  either  side  of  the  little  ravine,  through  which  the  trail  ran. 
We  could  not  see  them,  but  we  never  doubted  they  were  there. 

Four  of  their  tree-cat  scouts  were  visible:  I  made  the  sign; 
our  rifles  crashed  out.  And,  thump  !  slap !  thud  !  crash  !  down 
came  their  dead  a-sprawling  and  bouncing  on  the  dead  leaves. 
And  up  rose  their  astounded  comrades  from  every  hollow, 
bush,  and  windfall,  only  to  drop  flat  at  our  rifles'  crack,  and  no 
knowing  if  we  had   hit   any  among  them. 

A  veil  of  smoke  lay  low  among  the  ferns  in  front  of  us. 
There  was  a  terrible  silence  in  the  forest,  then  screech  on 
screech  rent  the  air,  as  the  panther  slogan  rang  out  from  our 
unseen  foe;  and,  like  a  dreadful  echo,  my  Oneidas  hurled  their 
war  cry  back  at  them ;  and  we  all  sprang  to  our  feet  and 
moved  swiftly  forward,  -crouching  low  in  our  rifle  smoke. 

There  came  a  shot,  and  a  cloud  spread  among  the  boughs  of 
a  tall  hemlock ;  but  the  fellow  left  his  tree  and  slid  down  on 
t'other  side,  like  a  squirrel,  and  my  wild  Saguenay  was  after 
him  in  a  flash. 

I  saw  the  Oneidas  looking  on  as  though  stupefied  ;  saw  the 
Saguenay,  shoulder  deep  in  witch-hopple,  seize  something, 
heard  the  mad  struggle,  and  ran  forward  with  Tahioni,  only  to 
hear  the  yelping  scalp-cry  of  the  Montagnais,  and  see  him  in 
the  tangle  of  witch-hopple,  both  knees  on  his  victim's  shoulders, 
ripping  off  the  scalp,  his  arms  and  body  spattered  with  blood. 

The  stupefaction  of  the  Oneidas  lasted  but  a  second,  then 
their  battle  yell  burst  out  in  jealous  fury  indescribable. 


I  saw  Tahioni  chasing  a  strange  Indian  through  a  little 
hollow  full  of  ferns;  saw  Godfrey  Shew  raise  his  rifle  and  kill 
the  fugitive  as  coolly  as  though  he  were  a  running  buck. 

Nick,  his  shoulder  against  a  beech  tree,  stood  firing  with 
great  deliberation  at  something  I  could  not  see. 

The  three  Frenchmen,  de  Golyer,  Luysnes,  and  Johnny,  had 
gone  around,  as  though  deer  driving,  and  were  converging 
upon  a  little  wooded  knoll,  from  which  a  hardwood  hogback 
ran   east. 

Over  this  distant  ridge,  like  shadows,  I  could  see  somebody's 
light  feet  running,  checkered  against  the  sunshine  beyond,  and 
I  fired,  judging  a  man's  height,  if  stooping.  And  saw  some- 
thing dark  fall  and  roll  down  into  a  gully  full  o'  last  year's 
damp  and  rotting  leaves. 

Re-charging  my  rifle,  I  strove  to  realize  that  I  had  slain, 
but  could  not,  so  fierce  the  flame  in  me  was  burning  at  the 
thought   of  the  children's  scalps  these  Iroquois  had  taken. 

Among  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  domestic  war 
was  to  discriminate  between  friends  and  foes,  as  its 
most  distressing  duty  was  to  treat  as  enemies  those  who 
had  been  lifelong  neighbors  and  comrades.  The  spy 
was  a  constant  menace,  and  at  any  moment  the  hostile 
bullet  might  come  from  the  house  whose  hospitalities 
had  so  often  been  accepted.  Drogue  hears  of  a  Tory 
raiding  party  that  is  being  organized  from  the  house 
of  John  Howell  and  he  surrounds  the  house  with  his 
men  in  readiness  for  an  attack: 

At   midnight  we  had  surrounded   Howell's  house,   save  only 

the  east  approach,  which  we  still  left  open  for  tardy  skulkers. 

A   shadowy   form  or  two   slinking   out   from  the  tamaracks, 

their  guns  trailing,    passed   along  the  hard  ridge,   bent  nearly 

double  to  avoid"  observation. 

We  could  not  recognize  them,  for  they  were  very  shadows, 
vague  as  frost-driven  woodcock  speeding  at  dusk  to  a  sheltered 
swamp. 

But,  as  they  arrived,  singly  and  in  little  groups,  such  a  silent 
rage  possessed  me  that  I  could  scarce  control  my  rifle,  which 
quivered  to  take  toll  of  these  old  neighbors  who  were  return- 
ing by  stealth  at  night  to  murder  us  in  our  beds. 

The  Saguenay  lay  in  the  wild  grasses  on  my  left ;  the  little 
maid  of  Askalege,   in  her  naked  paint,  lay  on  my  right  hand. 
Her  forefinger  caressed  the  trigger  of  her  new  rifle  ;  the  stock 
lay   close    to    her   cheek.      And   I   could   hear   her   singing  her 
"Karenna"  in  a  mouse's  whisper  to  herself: 
"Listen,    John    Drogue, 
Though  we  all   die, 
You  shall  survive! 
Listen,  John  Drogue, 
This  will  happen, 
And    it    is   well. 
Because    I   love  you. 

"Why  do  I  love  you? 

Because  you  are  a  boy-chief, 

And  we  are  both  young, 

Thou    and    I. 

Why   do    I   love  you? 

Because  you  are  my  elder  brother, 

And  you  speak  to  the  Oneidas 

Very   gently. 

"I   am  a  prophetess; 

I  see  events  beforehand; 

This  is  my  Karenna: 

Though    we   all    die    tonight. 

You  shall  survive  in  Scarlet: 

And  this  is  well, 

Because  I  love  you." 

So,  crooning  her  prophecy,  she  lay  flat  in  the  wild  grasses, 
cuddling  the  rifle-stock  close  to  her  shoulder ;  and  her  song's 
low  cadence  was  like  the  burden  of  some  cricket  amid  the 
herbage. 

"Tbaron  alone  knows  all,"  I  breathed  in  her  ear. 

"Neah !"  she  murmured ;  and  touched  her  cheek  against 
mine. 

"Only  God  knows  who  shall  survive  tonight,"  I  insisted. 

"Onhteh.  Ra-ko-wan-enh,"  she  murmured.  "But  I  have 
seen  you,  niare,  through  a  mist,  coming  from  this  place.  O-ne- 
kwen-da-ri-en.  And  dead  bodies  lay  about.  Do  you  believe 
me?" 

I  made  no  reply,  but  lay  motionless,  watching  the  tamaracks, 
ghostly  in  their  cerements  of  silver  fog.  And  I  heard,  through 
the  low  rhythm  of  her  song,  owls  howling  far  away  amid 
those  spectral  wastes,  and  saw  the  Oneida  Dancers,  very  small 
and  pale   above  the  void. 

Ten  men  are  seen  to  enter  the  house  and  Drogue 
gives  the  signal  for  the  attack,  although  a  blazing  hay 
rick  gives  the  aid  of  its  light  to  the  defenders: 

Nick,  who  had  been  wrenching  at  the  imbedded  door  stone, 
finally  freed  and  lifted  it,  and  hurled  it  at  the  bolted  shutters. 
In  they  crashed.  Then  the  door,  too,  burst  open,  and  Tom 
Dawling  rushed  upon  me  with  his  rifle  clubbed  high  above  me. 

"You  damned  Whig!"  he  shouted,  "I'll  knock  your  brains 
all  over  the  grass  !" 

My  hatchet  in  a  measure  fended  the  blow  and  eased  its 
murderous  force,  but  I  stumbled  to  my  knees  under  it;  and 
Baltus  Weed  came  to  the  window  and  shot  me  through  the 
body. 

At  that.  Gene  Grinnis  ran  out  o*  the  house  to  cut  my  throat, 
where  like  a  crippled  wild  beast  I  floundered,  a-kicking  and 
striving  to  find  my  feet;  and  I  saw  Nick  draw  up  and  shoot 
Gene  through  the  face,  with  a  load  of  buck,  so  that  where 
were  his  features  suddenly  became  but  a  vast  and  raw  hole. 

Down  he  sprawled  across  my  hurt  legs  :  down  tumbled  John 
Howell,  too,  and  Silver,  a-clinging  to  him  tooth  and  nail,  their 
broad  knives  flashing  and  ripping  and  whipping  into  flesh. 

Striving  desperately  to  free  me  of  Grinnis,  and  get  up,  I  saw 
Tom  Dawling  throw  his  axe  at  Godfrey ;  and  saw  Luvsnes 
shoot  him,  then  seize  him  and  cut  his  throat,  even  as  he  was 
falling 

Johnny  Silver  began  bawling  lustily  for  help,  with  John 
Howell  atop  of  him,  cursing  him  for  a  rebel  and  striving  to 
disembowel  him.  De  Golyer  caught  Howell  by  the  throat,  and 
Silver  scrambled  to  his  feet,  his  clothing  in  bloody  ribbons. 
Then  Joe's  hatchet  flashed  level  with  terrific  swiftness,  crash- 
ing to  its  mark;  and  Howell  pitched  backward  with  his  head 
clean  split  from  one  eye  to  the  other,  making  the  top  of  his 
skull  a. lid  which  hung  hinged  only  by  the  hairy  skin. 

Luysnes  and  the  Saguenay  were  now  somewhere  inside  the 
house  a-chasing  of  Baity  Weed;  and  I  could  hear  Baity 
screaming,  and  the  thud  and  clatter  of  loose  logs  as  they 
dragged  him  down  from  the  loft  overhead. 

Nick  came  panting  to  me  where  I  sat  on  the  bloody  grass, 
feeling  sick  o'  my  wound  and  now  vomiting. 

"Are  you  bad?"  he  asked  breathlessly.' 

"Baldy  shot  me.    ...    I  don't   know " 

Somebody  knelt  down  behind  me.  and  I  laid  my  head,  feel- 
ing very  sick  and  faint,  but  entirely  conscious. 

The  awful  screaming  in  the  house  had  never  ceased  ;  Nick 
sat  down  on  the  grass  and  fumbled  at  my  shirt  with  trembling 
fingers. 

Presently  the  screaming  ceased.  Luysnes  c?me  out  o'  t.ie 
house  with  a  lighted  lantern,  followed  by  the  Saguenay  ;  and 
in  the  wavering  radiance  I  saw  behind  them  the  feet  of  a  man 
twitching  above  the  floor. 


"We  hung  the  louse  to  the  rafters,"  said  Luysnes,  "and  your 
Indian  asks  your  leave  to  scalp  him  as  soon  as  he's  done 
a-kicking." 

"Let  him  have  the  scalp,"  said  de  Golyer,  grimly.  "He  shot 
John  Drogue  through  the  body.  Shine  vour  lantern  on  him 
Ben." 

They  crowded  around  me.  Nick  opened  my  shirt  and  drew 
off  my  leggins.  I  saw  Johnny  Silver,  in  tatters  and  all 
drenched  with  blood,  come  into  the  lantern's  rays. 

"Are  you  bad  hurt,  John  ?"  I  gasped. 

"Bah  !  Non,  alors.  Onlee  has  Howell  slashed  my  shirt  into 
leetle  rags  and  I  am  scratch  all  raw.  Zat  ees  nozzing,  mon 
capitaine — a  leetle  cut  like  wiz  a  Barlow — like  z:>t !  Pouf! 
Bah!     I  laugh.     I  make  mock!" 

"Your  ribs  are  broken,  John."  says  Nick,  still  squatting 
beside  me.  "I  think  your  bones  turned  the  bullet,  and  it's  not 
lodged  in  your  belly  at  all.  but  in  your  right  thigh.  .  .  . 
Fetch  a  sop  o'  wet  moss,  Joe" 

De  Luysnes  also  got  up  and  went  away  to  chop  some  stom 
alders  for  a  litter.  De  Golyer  was  back  in  a  moment,  both 
hands  full  of  dripping  sphagnum  ;  and  Nick  washed  away  the 
mess  of  blood. 

After  that  I  was  sick  at  my  stomach  again  ;  and  not  clear  in 
my  mind  what   they  were   about. 

I  gazed  around  out  of  fevered  eyes,  and  saw  dead  men  lying 
near  me.  Suddenly  the  full  horror  of  this  civil  war  seemed  to 
seize  my  senses; — all  the  shame  of  such  a  conflict,  a  black 
disgrace  upon  us  here  in  County  Tryon. 

"Nick!"  I  cried,  "in  God's  name  give  those  men  burial." 

"Let  them  lie,   damn  them  !"  said  Godfrey,   sullenly. 

"But  they  were  our  neighbors!  I — I  can't  endure  such  a 
business.  .   .   .  And  there  are  wolves  in  the  tamaracks." 

"Let  wolf  eat  wolf,"  muttered  Luysnes.  But  he  drew  his 
knife  and  went  into  the  house.  And  I  heard  Baity *s  body- 
drop  when  he  cut  it  down. 

Nick  came  over  to  me.  where  I  lay  on  a  frame  of  alders, 
over  which  a  blanket  had  been  thrown,  and  he  promised  that  a 
burial  party  should  come  out  here  as  soon  as  they  got  me  into 
camp. 

So  two  of  my  men  lifted  the  litter,  and,  feeling  sick  and 
drowsy.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  felt  the  slow  waves  of  pain 
sweep  me  with   every  step  the  litter-bearers  took. 

But  Mr.  Chambers  by  no  means  confines  himself  to 
scenes  of  war.  John  Drogue  is  evidently  a  fine  and 
upstanding  fellow,  although  it  would  ill  become  him 
to  say  so  of  himself.  Claudia  Swift,  who  belongs  to  the 
Johnson  household,  is  much  in  love  with  him,  and  savs 
so  without  scruple,  but  Drogue's  fancy  has  led  him 
elsewhere,  to  pretty  Mistress  Penelope,  whom  he  has 
lightly  kissed,  although  he  is  full  of  rage  when  he  sees 
her  kissed  by  another,  and  a  Tory  at  that: 

"Once,"  said  I,  "although  I  had  not  asked,  you  told  me  that 
you  were  a  friend  to  liberty." 

"And  am  so,"  said  she. 

"And  have  a  Tory  lover." 

At  that  her  face  flamed  and  her  wool  dropped  into  her  lap. 
She  did  not  look  at  me,  but  sat  with  gaze  ahead  of  her  as 
though   considering. 

At  last:    "Do  you  mean  Captain  Watts?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  I  mean  him." 

"He  is  not  my  lover." 

"I  ask  your  pardon.  The  inference  was  as  natural  as  my 
error." 

"Sir?" 

"Appearances."  said  I,  "are  proverbially  deceitful.  Instead 
of  saying  'your  lover.'  I  should,  perhaps,  have  said  'one  of  your 
lovers.'    And  so  again  ask  pardon." 

"Are  you  my  lover,   sir  ?" 

"I?"  said  T.  taken  aback  at  the  direct  shot  so  unexpected. 

"Yes,  you.  my  lord.    Are  you  one  of  my  lovers?" 

"I  think  not.  Why  do  you  ask  me  that  which  never  could 
be   a   question   that  yes  or  no   need   answer  ?" 

"I  thought  perhaps  vou  might  deem  yourself  rav  lover." 

"Why?" 

"Because  you  kissed  me  once — as  did  Captain  Watts.  .  .  . 
And  two   other  gentlemen." 

"Two  other  gentlemen  ?" 

"Yes,  sir.  A  cornet  of  horse — his  name  escapes  me — and 
Sir  John." 

"Who !"    I    blurted    angrily. 

"Sir  John  Johnson." 

"The  dissolute  beast!"  said  I.     "Had  I  known  it  that  night 

at   Johnson    Hall "      But    here    I    checked    my   speech    and 

waited  till  the  hot  blood  in  my  face  was  done  burning. 

And  when  again  I  was  cool :  "I  am  sorry  for  my  heat,"  said 
I.     "Your  conduct  is  your  own  affair." 

"You  once  made  it  yours,   sir — for  a  moment." 

Again  I  went  hot  and  red  :  and  how  I  had  conducted  with 
this  maid  plagued  me  so  that  I  found  no  word  to  answer. 

She  knitted  for  a  little  while.  Then,  lifting  her  dark  young 
eyes : 

"You  have  as  secure  a  title  to  be  my  lover  as  has  any  man, 
Mr.  Drogue.     Which  is  no  title  at  all." 

"Steve  Watts  took  you  in  his  arms  near  the  lilacs." 

"What  was  that  to  you.   Mr.   Drogue?" 

"He  was  a  spy  in  our  uniform  and  in  our  camp  !" 

"Yes.  sir." 

"And  you  gave  him  your  lips." 

"He  took  what  he  took.  I  gave  only  what  was  in  my  heart 
to  give  to  any  friend  in  peril." 

"What  was  that?"  • 

"Solicitude." 

"Oh.  You  warned  him  to  leave?  And  he  an  enemy  and  a 
^py  ?" 

"I  begged   him   to  go,   Mr.   Drogue." 

"Do  you  still  call  yourself  a  friend  of  liberty?"  I  asked 
angrily. 

"Yes,  sir.  But  I  was  his  friend,  too.  I  Jid  not  know  he  had 
come  here.  And  when  by  accident  I  recognized  him  I  was 
frightened,  because  I  thought  he  had  come  to  carry  news  to 
Lady  Johnson." 

The  story  should  be  read  in  its  completeness.  It  is 
a  long  one  that  seems  to  be  short,  so  interesting  is  it. 
and  so  compact. 

The  Little  Red  Foot.  By  Robert  \Y.  Chambers. 
New  York :  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


The  most  remarkable  sun  engine  built  up  to  date  is 
operated  at  Mead,  near  Cairo,  in  Egypt.  Jt  consists  of 
five  205-foot  boilers  placed  on  edge  and  in  the  focus 
of  five  channel-shaped  mirrors.  Its  best  run  for  an 
hour  yielded  1442  pounds  of  steam  at  a  pressure  of 
nearly  sixteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch — equivalent  to 
sixtv-three  horsepower  an  acre  of  land  occupied  hv  the 

plant. 

^>^- 

Alaska's  population  is.  54.718,  a  dec 
cent,  in  the  last  decade. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  June  11,  1921,  were  $114,100,000;  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  $144,- 
100,000;   a   decrease  of  $30,000,000. 


Of  every  dollar  of  national  expenditure 
77.3  cents  goes  for  purposes  of  war,  according 
to  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
York,  which  points  out  that  any  constructive 
programme  looking  to  a  remedy  of  the  present 
tax  situation  must  take  this  fact  constantly 
into  consideration. 

"This  condition  is  not  a  new  one,"  the  bank 
says  in  the  June  issue  of  its  magazine,  Com- 
merce   Monthly.      "Each    war    in    which    this 


ferent  functions  of  government  is  requisite  to 
an  adequate  understanding  of  such  vital  do- 
mestic questions  as  tax  revision,  governmental 
economy,  and  a  national  budget,  and  also  of 
the  wider  question  of  international  disarma- 
ment," the  bank  adds. 
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country  has  been  involved  has  left  us  a 
heritage  of  increased  expense.  Not  only  has 
the  direct  military  burden  been  permanently 
increased,  but  there  have  been  additional  out- 
lays on  account  of  war  debt,  for  pensions, 
and  for  administrative  purposes  growing  out 
of  the  experience  and  results  of  the  war. 

"The  scale  on  which  military  operations 
were  conducted  during  the  most  recent  con- 
flict was  so  great  that  the  percentage  of  the 
revenue  devoted  to  war  purposes  has  enor- 
mously increased.  In  the  five  fiscal  years  just 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
less  than  half  of  our  governmental  expendi- 
tures, on  an  average,  pertained  to  the  military 
establishment.     This  condition  prevailed  until 
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we  entered  the  war  in  1917.  In  1919,  when' 
the  peak  of  war  cost  was  reached,  these  ex- 
penses were  more  than  twenty  times  as  great 
as  those  for  purely  civil  purposes." 

The  bank  cites  official  treasury  reports  to 
show  that  from  1910  to  1914  the  average  an- 
nual expenditure  for  war  purposes  was  $436,- 
320,000,  or  45.6  per  cent,  of  the  total.  This 
figure  increased  to  $869,568,000  in  1917  to 
$8,653,132,000  in  1918  and  to  $15,028,010,000 
in  1919,  then  dropped  to  $5,071,740,000  in 
1920.  Even  with  all  doubtful  items,  including 
advances  to  foreign  governments,  excluded, 
war  expenditures  in  both  1919  and  1920  ex- 
ceeded 77  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount 
expended. 

"Thorough  analysis  of  the  cost  of  the  dif- 
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Liquidation  proceeds  in  most  lines  of  in- 
dustry, reflecting  necessity  to  reduce  immense 
inventories  that  are  being  carried  in  the 
banks.  New  low  prices  are  being  recorded 
throughout  the  steel  trade  and,  in  fact,  iron 
and  steel  lines  in  general  are  still  very  much 
too  high  as  compared  with  pre-war  levels,  and 
it  would  require  some  new  war  to  bring  about 
a  demand  proportionate  to  the  plant  capacity 
of  the  world.  Reduced  freight  rates  which 
are  bound  to  come  will  help  bring  about  lower 
prices. 

The  immense  copper  surplus  is  being 
worked  off  slowly,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  will 
be  six  months  at  least  before  any  material 
change  for  the  better  will  be  apparent  in  the 
copper  trade. 

There  has  been  a  very  radical  advance  in 
the  wheat  and  some  of  the  other  grain  mar- 
kets, due  largely  to  unfavorable  crop  advices 
and  somewhat  to  the  political  turmoil  in  Eu- 
rope. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  cotton  to  be 
liquidated  in  the  South,  but  prospects  are,  of 
course,  for  a  much  reduced  output  this  year. 
The  future  of  the  cotton  market  will  largely 
depend  on  the  trend  of  world  affairs  and  on 
the  actual  prospects  of  the  new  crop. 

One  of  the  commodities  that  seems  to  be 
quite  well  liquidated  is  coffee,  and  just  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  further  pronounced  move- 
ment back  to  normal  in  a  general  way  we 
may  expect  to  see  a  decided  advance  in  coffee 
prices. 

Sugar  is  still  above  pre-war  prices,  and 
there  is  also  an  immense  surplus  accumulating 
in  Culm,  so  that  the  trend  in  both  raw  and 
refined  sugar  will  probably  be  found  to  be  to 
considerably   lower  levels. 


That  California  will  have  a  population  of 
10,000.000  by  1950  and  that  the  known  oil 
supply  of  the  United  States  will  be  exhausted 
within  the  next  twelve  years  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  was  the  prediction  of 
Robert  Sibley,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Elec- 
tricity and  Western  Industry,  made  at  the 
Industrial  Conference  which  was  the  feature 
of  the  open  session  held  at  Del  Monte  re- 
cently by  the  Pacific  Coast  Geographic  Di- 
vision of  the  National  Electric  Ligbt  Associa- 
tion. The  suggested  solution  made  to  both 
these  propositions  was  a  greater  development 
of  the  water  powers  of  the  state.  Sibley's 
conclusions  are  based  upon  the  results  of  an 
exhaustive  survey  made  through  the  co- 
operative effort  of  the  fifty-eight  power  com- 
panies of  the  West  assisted  by  nearly  4000 
industrial  plants  scattered  throughout  this 
region. 

Plans  of  the  public  service  industry  were 
made  public  at  this  time  which  involved  the 
building  of  power  plants  with  a  capacity  of 
nearly  2,000,000  horsepower  within  the  next 
ten.  years  in  this  state  alone,  calling  for  an 
expenditure   of  more   than   $500,000,000. 

Other  facts  brought  out  at  this  time  show 
that  the  eleven  states  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains    have    shown    a    much    more    rapid 


growth  in  the  past  in  almost  every  line  of 
activity  than  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
The  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  West 
has  multiplied  nearly  five  times  since  1900. 
while  the  United  States  shows  a  present  total 
only  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  that 
of  twenty  years  ago.  Western  bank  clearings 
have  increased  at  more  than  double  the  rate 
achieved  by  the  country  as  a  whole.  Farm 
crops  from  these  states  are  now  more  than 
four  times  greater  than  they  were  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  while  figures  for  the 
whole  country  show  not  more  than  a  triple 
increase.  Manufactured  products  show  a  sim- 
ilar balance  in  favor  of  the  West,  which  has 
grown  in  manufacturing  activities  at  almost 
double  the  rate  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  advantage  of  the  West  in  abundant 
water  power  was  one  of  the  reasons  given 
for  this  supremacy,  and  emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  importance  of  electric  development  to 
serve  the  future  growth  of  this  state.  "Over 
one-third  of  the  total  acreage  now  irrigated 
in  California  is  served  with  water  by  pump- 
ing," said  Sibley,  "and  future  agricultural  de- 
velopment is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
electric  service."  He  also  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  electricity  to  manufacturing  and 
demonstrated  that  for  every  two  persons 
added  to  the  population  one  horsepower  in 
generating  machinery  must  be  installed  in 
local  power  plants  to   meet  their  needs. 

Four  horsepower  in  the  power  plants  will 
generate  enough  power  to  serve  one  electri- 
fied home,  at  the  same  time  that  it  serves 
manufacturing  enterprise  corresponding  to 
about  $4000  in  investment,  and  irrigates  five 
acres  of  land,  mining  $720  worth  of  ore  and 
carrying  1800  passengers  on  electric  railways. 
The  tremendous  growth  predicted  for  the 
next  ten  years  in  the  West  will  only  be  pos- 
sible, acording  to  Sibley,  if  the  money  is 
forthcoming  to  carry  out  the  power  pro- 
gramme which  the  public  service  industry  has 
laid   out. 

Prominent  bankers.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
officials,  heads  of  industrial  concerns  and 
newspaper  men  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the 
public  service  industry  from  all  parts  of  the 
Coast  are  in  attendance  at  the  conference  to 
consider  the  possibilities  of  forestalling  any 
curtailment  of  industry  through  a  positive 
power  shortage  in  the  future. 


Petroleum  imports  into  the  United  States 
in  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  this  month  will 
be  nearly  twice  that  of  any  earlier  year,  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  production  of  our 
own  oil  fields.  The  total  quantity  of  pe- 
troleum imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1921  into 
this  country,  which  itself  produces  two-thirds 
of  the  oil  of  the  world,  will  be  nearly  6,000,- 
000,000  gallons,  against  about  3,000,000,000 
in  1920,  approximately  2,000,000,000  in  1919. 
1,500,000,000  in  1918,  and  1,000,000,000  in 
1917. 

The  rapid  growth  of  imports  of  petroleum 
into  a  country  which  produces  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  mineral  oil  of  the  world, 
says  a  statement  by  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  illustrates  the  growing  disposi- 
tion of  world  industries  and  commerce  to 
move  the  natural  products  to  points  having 
best  facilities  for  transforming  them  into 
condition  for  the  use  of  man.  Prior  to  1912 
this    country,    with    production    and    therefore 


A  Diversified  Investment 
Paying  Income  Monthly 

Do  you  depend  upon  the  interest  from  your 
investments  to  meet  your  expenses  ?  If  so, 
you  will  be  interested  in  a  selected  group  of 
six  bonds,  costing  §5817.50,  one  coupon 
amounting  to  about  $35  falling  due  each 
month.    This  group  includes 

One  railroad  bond 
One  industrial  bond 
Two  public  utility  bonds 
Two  farm  mortgage  bonds 

All  six  bonds  represent  the  higest  type  of  cur- 
rent   investments.      Send    for   details    today. 

Blyth,  Witter,  &,  Co. 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND  OFFICE:  Eastern  Building,  13th  and  Broadway 

NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE  PORTLAND 
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BONDS 


g      313  and  315  Fint  National  Bank  Building 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
M    List    of    Current    Offerings    on    Application     M 
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refining  facilities  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world  imported 
less  than  10,000,000  gallons  of  petroleum  per 
annum  from  other  countries ;  then,  in  1912, 
with  the  development  of  production  in  Mexico 
of  crude  petroleum,  which  annually  moved  to 
the  nearest  trade  centre  in  which  it  could  be 
put  into  marketable  form  and  thence  dis- 
tributed to  the  consuming  world,  we  imported, 
chiefly  from  Mexico,  150,000,000  gallons  as 
against  an  average  of  10,000.000  gallons  a 
year  prior  to  that  time.  In  1913  our  imports 
jumped  from  150,000,000  gallons  to  500,000,- 
000  gallons  of  crude  oil;  in  1914,  775,000,000; 
in  1916,  870,000.000;  in  1917  they  passed  the 
billion-gallon  line,  and  were  1,333,000,000 
in  1918,  nearly  2,000,000,000  in  1919,  over 
2.750,000,000  in  1920,  and  in  the  fiscal  year 
1921  will  approximate  4,750,000,000  gallons, 
and  probably  touch  the  5,000,000,00&-gallon 
line  by  the  end  of  the  current  calendar  year. 


Exceptionally  attractive  is  a  new 
issue  of— BABBITT  BROS.  LANDS, 
Inc.  First  Mortgage  Serial  %%  Sink- 
ing Fund  GOLD  BONDS.  1921  to 
1940  maturities.  Callable  at  105. 
Price  par  and  interest  to  yield  8%. 
Send    for    circular    F-51. 

WUNT£R,DUUN  &  CO. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

THE  SECOND  FLOOR— 
236  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

LoiAngeles  C-—       Fr»¥iri«rrt  Oakland 

Pasadena       Jan      f  railCISCO      San  Dieeo 


These  figures  relate  to  crude  oil  imported, 
but  meantime  there  has  been  a  proportionate 
growth  in  importation  of  the  manufactured 
article,  the  total  quantity  of  refined  petroleum 
in  all  forms  imported  having  grown  from 
47,000.000  gallons  in  1919  to  82,000,000  in 
1920,  and  will  approximate  125,000,000  gal- 
lons in  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  with  this 
month.  Most  of  this  enormous  importation 
comes  of  course  from  Mexico.  Of  the  crude 
oil  imported  in  the  ten  months  of  this  fiscal 
year  for  which  figures  are  now  available, 
4,791,000,000  gallons  came  from  Mexico  and 
less  than  a  half-million  gallons  from  all  other 
countries.  . 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Stern  leaves  the  post  of  State 
|  Superintendent    of    Banks    with    the    good-will 
of  all  with  whom  he  has  come  into  official  re- 
lations.     His   administration   has   through    the 
i  entire    course   been    marked   by    a   reasonable- 
ness   and    a    courtesy    not    always    associated 
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H.  H.  Scott  Barclay  Henley,  Jr 

W.  L.  W.  Miller 

SERVICE 

MILLER,  HENLEY  &  SC01T 

General  Agents  and    Brokers  for 
INSURANCE  OF  ALL  KINDS 


201    Sansome    Street 


Telephones:  Sutter    261 
Sutter    262 


with  official  dealing.  It  is  reported,  though 
not  authoritatively  announced,  that  Mr.  Stern 
is  to  become  vice-president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Los  Angeles. 


Bond  &  Goodwin  &  Tucker  are  offering  a 
new  issue  of  $3,500,000  Los  Angeles  Gas  and 
Electric  Corporation  general  and  refunding 
mortgage  7  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  Series  "B" 
(non-callable  for  five  years)',  due  June  1,  1931. 
Price,  STYz  and  interest,  to  yield  over  7.35 
per  cent. 

This  issue  is  secured  under  the  general 
mortgage  by  property  which,  including  the 
additions  provided  for  by  this  financing,  is 
conservatively  valued  at  over  $32,000,000,  or 
more  than  2.19  times  the  company's  total 
funded   debt,  including  this  issue. 

Net  earnings,  available  for  interest  charges, 
for    the    year    ending    March    31,    1921,    were 


BONDS 


Government  of  the  French  Republic 

Twenty-Year  External  Gold 
Loan  7\/?rr  Bonds 

Due  June  1. 1941 

95%  and  accrued  interest, 

to  yield  over  &ft 


George  H.  Burr  &  Co. 


KOHL  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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FHILADELPb 

IA             CHICAGO 

SCRANTON 
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'A  National  Yet  Personal  Serrice  " 


$1,927,279,  or  more  than  4.32  times  interest 
charges  on  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness. 
Adding  interest  charges  on  Series  "A"  and 
Series  "B"  (this  issue)  bonds,  net  earnings 
for  the  same  period,  as  well  as  average  net 
earnings  for  the  past  five  years,  show  interest 
earned  over  two  and  a  quarter  times. 

The  mortgage  provides  for  a  sinking  fund 
through  the  annual  payment  of  an  amount 
equivalent  to  1  ^i  per  cent,  of  the  largest 
amount  of  all  bonds  at  any  time  outstanding. 

The  company,  operating  in  the  larger  part 
of  its  territory  under  rights  which  in  the 
opinion  of  counsel  are  adequate  and  without 
limitation,  and  elsewhere  under  long-term 
county  and  municipal  grants,  serves  through 
a  complete  modern  distributing  system  a  ter- 
ritory, including  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  with 
a  population  of  838,000  ;  controlling  about  75 
per  cent,  of  the  gas  business  of  Los  Angeles, 


LOGAN  &  BRYAN 

STOCK,  BOND,  COTTON,  COFFEE, 
SUGAR  AND  GRAIN  BROKERS 


DIRECT  PRIVATE  WIRES 

Pacific  to  Atlantic — U.   S.  and   Canada 

MEMBERS: 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
BOSTON  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  COFFEE  EXCHANGE 
NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE 
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San  Francisco  Managers 


flpxatt.  Stability 

Diversification  of  securities  has  been  often  urged 
upon  the  investor.  The  United  Drug  Co.  8  per 
cent.  20-year  convertible  gold  bonds,  now  offered, 
are  securities  which  possess  within  themselves  the 
advantages  of  diversification. 

This  great  concern  serves  the  United  States  and 
Canada  through  its  10,000  Rexall  stores.  It  man- 
ufactures and  distributes  not  one  article,  but  5,395 
separate  and  distinct  products.  Demand  for  its 
goods  is  constant  and  consistent,  not  seasonal  nor 
fluctuating. 

Diversification  of  products,  as  well  as  geographical 
diversification,  give  this  company  unusual  stabil- 
ity. The  8%  gold  bonds  of  this  company  will  be 
listed  on  the  Boston  and  New  York  Exchanges. 
They  are  a  sound  investment. 

Price  100,  yielding  8% 

MITCHUM,  TULLY  &  CO. 

American   National   Bank   Bldg.,    San   Francisco 
Telephone  Douglas  6420 

CORRESPONDENTS 

KIDDER,  PEABODY  &  CO. 

FOUNDED  1865 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


and   100   per  cent,   of  that   of  nine  adjacent 
cities  or  towns. 

Among  those  participating  in  this  issue  are 
Ryone  &  Co.,  R.  H.  Moulton  &  Co.,  William 
R.  Staats  Company,  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons, 
BIyth,  Witter  &  Co.,  Hunter,  Dulin  &  Co., 
and   Blair  &   Co. 


Headed  by  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons,  with 
Ryone  &  Co.  participating,  a  syndicate  is  offer- 
ing a  new  issue  of  $2,000,000  Kansas  City 
Terminal  Railway  Company  ten-year  6}4  per 
cent,  secured  gold  notes.  Price,  96.44  and  in- 
terest, yielding  about  7  per  cent.  Due  July  1, 
1931. 

These  notes  will  be  secured  by  deposit  with 
the  trustee  of  $3,125,000  Kansas  City  Termi- 
nal   Railway    Company    first    mortgage    4    per 


cent,  gold  bonds,  the  bonds  thus  being  pledged 
at  64. 

The  twelve  railroads  entering  Kansas  City, 
including  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company,  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  Company,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  are 
bound  unconditionally  to  provide  funds  for 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  the 
pledged  bonds  and  taxes,  as  well  as  their 
ratable  share  of  operating  expenses. 


A  syndicate  headed  by  BIyth,  Witter  &  Co. 
and  Hunter,  Dulin  &  Co.  are  offering  $1,500,- 
000  Babbitt  Bros.  Lands,  Inc.,  first  mortgage 
serial    8    per    cent,    sinking    fund    gold    bonds. 


Do  you  understand 

a  balance  sheet7  A  lot  of  investors 
do  not.  For  their  benefit  our  Sta- 
tistical Department  has  prepared 
a  book  "How  to  Understand  a 
Balance  Sheet."  If  this  book  can 
be  of  value  to  you,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  forward  a  copy  upon 
receipt  of  this  form,  with  your 
name  and  address  below: 


AJame 

Address  
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due  serially  December  1,  1921-1940,  inclusive- 
Price,  100  and  accrued  interest,  yielding  8  per 
cent.  These  bonds  will  be  a  first  closed  mort- 
gage on  375,575  acres  of  well-watered  grazing 
land,  which  controls  for  grazing  purposes  ap- 
proximately 2,000,000  acres,  4286  acres  of 
agricultural  lands,  various  mercantile  proper- 
ties, and  528  acres  of  land  in  California.  A 
conservative  value  of  all  these  properties, 
mostly  located  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  is 
$3,014,920.80.  As  additional  security  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Babbitt  Bros.  Trading 
Company,  a  wholesale  and  retail  merchan- 
dising company  with  a  net  worth  of  $4,254,- 
635.94,  will  be  deposited  with  the  trustee. 
This  company  operates  in  the  eight  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  Arizona  and  does  an  an- 
nual business  in  excess  of  $5,000,000. 


The  Engineering  Business  Exchange  of  Xew 
York  City  has  recently  opened  a  Pacific 
Coast  branch  in  the  Claus  Spreckcls  Building, 
San  Francisco,  under  the  directorship  of  Mr. 
James  T.  Whittlesey. 

The  Engineering  Business  Exchange  offers 
opportunities  to  investors  in  profitable  busi- 
ness and  industrial  properties  such  as  are 
afforded  by  no  other  organization,  says  Mr. 
Whittlesey.  Besides  its  services  to  those 
wishing  to  buy  a  whole  or  part  interest  i:i 
business  properties  which  they  can  manage, 
investors  can  learn,  through  the  exchange,  of 
opportunities  to  invest  funds  where  they  will 
yield  a  very  much  larger  return  than  ordi- 
nary stocks  and  bonds.  In  many  cases  the 
investor  can  become  a  "silent  partner"  and 
can  have  a  voice  in  the  control  of  the  prop- 
erty of  which  he  is  a  part  owner.  He  can 
have  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of 
the  business  and  of  the  men  in  charge  of  it, 
which  is  impossible  with  investments  in  listed 
stocks  and  bonds. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  exchange 
handles  only  business  properties  which  will 
bear  full  investigation,  both  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  business  and  of  the  men  in  charge. 
It  provides  financial  plans  for  properties 
placed  in  its  hands  which  afford  special  pro- 
tection to  the  investor  against  loss  of  his 
principal  while  giving  him  a  fair  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  industry. 


One  type  of  English  motorcycle  side  car 
carries  two  persons  in  comfort  and  consider- 
able camping  equipment. 


State  of  California 

Highway  5!/4%  Gold  Bonds 

Maturity    1926  -  1927 
Price  98.89      98.70 

YIELD 
51/2% 

WILLIAM  R.  STAATS 
COMPANY 

477  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telephone    Kearny  301 
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BOND  DEPARTMENT 

The  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

Recommends 

Irrigation  District  Bonds 

For  Investment 


They  Are- 
More  secure  than  first  mort- 
gages because  they  rank  ahead 
of  first  mortgages. 

INCOME  TAX  EXEMPT. 
Yield  from  6%  to  6%%. 

Lei  us  send  you  our  booklet, 

THE  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT 
BOND 


Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets 

Kearny  5600 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Tie  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  San  Francisco   Bank) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California    St.,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  System 
Member  of  tbe  Associated  Savings  Basks  of  Sao  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH Kssna  and  21sl  Streets 

PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  . .  dement  and  7lh  tot. 

HAJGHT  STREET  BRANCH Haigbt  and  Berredere  Streets 

December  31st,  1920. 

Assets $69,878,147.01 

Deposits 66,338,147.01 

Capital  Actually  Paid  Up 1,000,000.00 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,540.000.00 

Employees'    Pension    Fund 343,536.85 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK 

OF  SAK  FRANCISCO 

108  SUTTER  STREET 
Commercial      Checking      Savings 
Resources  Over  -  -  $16,000,000 

49s  2Pi* 

A  General  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 

COMMERCIAL    AND 
Personal   Checking 
Accounts  Solicited. 

Saving!  Accounts    receive 

interest  at  lie  rate  of  4  per 

cent,  per  annum. 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
S3. 50 

OFFICERS 
Leon  Bocqneraz.  President 
J.M.Dapas.  Vice-President 

W.F.Dnffr Cashier 

J.  T.  Irilarry  .  Asst.  Cashier 
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iller    &    Lux   Leases 

ELK  HILLS 

OIL  LANDS 

W.  S.  FAULKNER 

1105  Merchants  Exchange 

"Folks"  is  an  odd  experiment  in  fiction, 
evidently  put  forward  as  a  new  form,  but 
which  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  the 
note-books  of  a  writer  preparing  a  novel. 
TuTgenieff  was  said  to  follow  the  unusual 
custom  of  writing  complete  lives  of  his  char- 
acters before  beginning  work  on  the  actual 
noveL  Henry  James  had  a  similar  though 
perhaps  less  elaborate  system  of  note-books 
of  which  one  catches  glimpses  in  his  reveal- 
ing introductions.  And  "Folks"'  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  some  such  ambitious  emulation 
of  those  great  writers  on  the  part  of  a 
younger  man  anxious  to  begin  well. 

Certainly  "Folks"  as  it  is  is  not  a  novel  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  With  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation it  might  be  called  a  collection  of 
short  stories,  but  that  would  be  straining  the 
not  too  "pliable  arm  of  technic  to  breaking 
point.  The  book  is  really  a  series  of  fifty- 
one  sketches  of  the  various  citizens  of  a 
frontier  "boom"  town  of  the  Middle  West  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  writer 
explains  himself  as  follows:  "Two  motive? 
urge  me  to  this  writing  adventure.  Both  are 
fanciful.  The  first  is  a  simple  desire  to 
record  impressions  of  folks  I  have  known. 
The  second  is  an  obligation  I  feel  to  him  who 
will  be  the  equivalent  of  the  newspaper  man 
in  my  town  two  hundred  years  hence.  .  .  . 
I  want  to  supply  him  with  the  testimony  of 
an  eye-witness."  So  with  these  motives  the 
author  has  written  what  might  be  called  in- 
formal history.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  sketchy  scraps  of  Middle  West  his- 
tory is  the  story  touching  on  Buffalo  Bill 
(William  F.  Cody)  and  how  he  got  or  rather 
borrowed  his  title. 

These  brief  biographies  of  very  plain  people 
are  part  of  the  propaganda  to  put  the  Middle 
West  on  the  literary  map — to  create  a  new 
American  school  of  literature.  That  the  ef- 
fort is  sincere  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  may, 
after  all,  be  misplaced.  It  is  no  great  literary 
achievement  to  describe  an  ordinary  person 
and  it  is  very  tasteless  reading.  The  average 
ordinary  novel  of  commonplace  people  and 
events  is  a  waste  of  time  to  writer  and  reader. 
The  novel  itself  is  a  dubious  form  of  art.  but 
if  it  is  to  do  no  more  than  photograph  the 
narrow  drab  lives  around  us  it  is  no  longer 
dubious,  but  simply  worthless.  The  so-called 
realistic  novel  is  worthless  for  fiction  and 
must  justify  itself  in  some  way  other  than 
describing  the  obvious.  As  for  the  Middle 
West,  it  may  or  may  not  be  an  unworked 
treasure  of  literary  inspiration.  Just  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains  can  not,  be  adequately  rep- 
resented in  painting,  it  may  be  that  the  cen- 
tral states  are  not  at  their  best  in  fiction. 
—R.   G. 

"Folks."  By  Victor  Murdock.  New  York: 
The    Macmillan    Company :    ?2. 


About  Swedenborg. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  some  of  the  old 
mystics  foreshadowed  not  a  little  of  the  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  modern  science.  Roger 
Bacon,  Boehmen,  and  Swedenborg  are  enjoy- 
ing something  like  a  renaissance,  and  this 
should  be  emphasized  by  Mr.  H.  Stanley  Red- 
grove's  competent  little  volume  in  which  he 
tries  to  show  that  Swedenborg  was  conspicu- 
ously right  in  much  that  he  wrote  on  physics, 
biology,  and  ontology.  Mr.  Redgrove  gives  us 
not  only  an  admirable  summary  of  Sweden- 
borg's  theories,  but  also  of  the  theories  of 
science,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  makes  out 
a  good  case. 

Purposb  AMD  Transcendentalism.  Bv  H.  Stan- 
lev  Redgrove.  B.  Sc,  F.  C.  S.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &   Co.;    $2.25. 


The  Man  in  the  Dark. 
The  liquor  laws  have  furnished  us  with 
many  good  novels  of  moonshine  stills  and 
lawless  efforts  to  evade  the  revenue  man,  but 
we  are  still  without  any  prohibition  novels, 
although  doubtless  these  will  come  in  due 
course.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Albert  Payson 
Terhune  takes  us  to  West  Virginia  and  to  the 
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little  town  of  Clayburg.  whose  agricultural 
population  is  actively  engaged  in,  or  in  active 
sympathy  with,  moonshining.  Any  one  who 
opposes  it  is  liable  to  a  visit  from  the 
night  riders  and  to  the  destruction  of  his 
property  and  perhaps  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Terhune  tells  his  story  somewhat  in 
the  expected  way.  There  is  the  county  agent 
who  has  sworn  to  suppress  the  moonshiners 
and  the  lawyer  who  helps  him.  There  is  the 
minister  and  his  daughter.  Faith,  and  Faith 
has  lovers  who  play  their  full  part  in  the 
little  drama.  It  takes  us  some  time  to  dis- 
cover who  is  actually  the  leader  of  the  moon- 
shiners, and  who  would  have  thought  it?  The 
story  bears  all  the  marks  of  accuracy,  but  the 
reader  cares  little  for  that,  so  it  be  a  good 
one. 

The  Man  in  the  Dark.  Bv  Albert  Payson 
Terhune.     New  York  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.:    $2. 


Psychoanalysis. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence  has  written  some 
novels  and  now  he  writes  a  book  on  psycho- 
analysis. It  is  an  unusual  book  and  a  sug- 
gestive one.  The  psychoanalyst,  he  tells  us, 
writes  much  about  the  unconscious.  But  what 
is  the  unconscious?  So  often  it  seems  to  be 
superior  to  the  conscious.  Without  doubt  it 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  if  it  could  be 
harnessed,  so  to  speak.  Where  does  it  come 
from?      What  role  does  it  fill? 

Mr.  Lawrence  writes  mysteriously,  as  though 
there  were  some  things  it  would  be  well  not 
to  talk  of  too  plainly.  Doubtless  there  are. 
but  the  psychoanalyst  is  only  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  of  wisdom.  Mr.  Law- 
rence seems  to  think  that  there  are  certain 
centres  in  the  human  body,  corresponding  pre- 
sumably with  states  of  consciousness.  These 
centres  have  their  polarities  toward  one  an- 
other, but  they  seek  also  other  polarities, 
which  he  calls  extra-individual.  There  must 
be  a  polarized  connection  established  with  an 
individual,  or  individuals,  or  nature.  The  au- 
thor ;s  a  little  cautious  in  saying  what  he 
means,  and  perhaps  rightly  so.  but  we  may 
infer  that  the  unconscious  comes  into  mani- 
festation when  this  polarity  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  book  will  probably  not  appeal  to 
a  large  audience,  but  it  is  likely  to  appeal 
strongly  to  a  small  one  that  is  dimly  aware 
of  some  great  truth  in  psychoanalysis,  but  a 
truth  that  the  psychoanalyst  himself  can  not 
sec. 

Psychoanalysis  and  the  UNCONSCIOUS.  By  D. 
H.    Lawrence.      New    York:    Thomas    Seltzer. 


merely  word  pictures.  All  who  eagerly  fol- 
low the  new  poetry  will  be  interested  in  this 
recent   contribution. 

We  will  know  a  great  deal  about  the  devil 
when  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  finishes  his  Devil 
Lore  Series  of  seven  volumes.  The  first,  un- 
der the  title  of  "Devil  Stories — An  Anthol- 
ogy." has  just  appeared.  It  contains  twenty 
devil  stories  by  such  writers  as  Machiavelli. 
Irving,  Gogol,  Thackeray,  Poe,  Baudelaire, 
Daudet,  Lang,  De  Maupassant,  France.  Gorky, 
and  Masefield.  The  stories  are  selected  and 
edited  with  introduction  and  critical  com- 
ments by  Maximilian  J.  Rudwin. 


Thrashers  employed  in  harvesting  tbe 
wheat  crop  in  Alberta  threw  up  their  jobs  be- 
cause they  did  not  receive  grapefruit  or 
oranges   for  breakfast. 


A    method    of    typewriting   by    wireless    has 
been   evolved. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Prairie  Flowers,"  by  James  B.  Hendry x 
( G-  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  another  distinctive 
story  of  the  "untamed  West."  Mr.  Hen  dry  x 
has  already  written  seven  successful  stories  of 
this  sort  and  his  hand  seems  to  have  lost  none 
of    its    cunning. 

A  typically  slender  volume  of  verse  is  "A 
Canopic  Jar,"  by  Leonora  Speyer  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co.)  As  the  title  suggests,  the  verses 
are  of  an  emotional  nature,  for  in  the  canopic 
jar  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  placed  the 
heart  of  the  departed.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
many    of    these    examples    of    vers    libre    are 
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A  Chair  on  the 
Boulevard 

By  Leonard  Merrick 

Author  of  "While   Paris  Laughed,"  etc. 

$1.90 

The  Mayflower 

By  Blasco  Ibanez 

Author    of   "The    Four    Horsemen  -of   the 

Apocalypse."  $2.00 

The  Man-Killers 

By  Dane  Coolidge 

who   has  caught  the   enthusiasm,    fire   and 

strength  of  Western  life.  $2.00 

Green  Apple  Harvest 

By  Sheila  Kay e-Smith 
A  masterpiece  of  portraiture  of  a  mascu- 
line   mind.  $2.00 

The  Tragic  Bride 

By  Francis  Brett  Young 

Full  of  beauty  and  charm.  $2.00 

The  Velvet  Black 

By  Richard  Washburn  Child 

Full    of   thrills.  $2.00 

The  Man  in  the  Dark 

By  Albert  Payson  Terhune 

A  story  of  night-riding,  moonshining,  mys- 
tery, love — and  a  dog.  $2*00 

The  Dixons 

By  Florence  Finch  Kelly 

Tells  how   each   generation   fights   for   its 
own  Americanism.  $2.00 

Mme.  Gilbert's 
Cannibal 

By  Bennet  Copplestone 

Amusing,     clever    comedy,     with     a     swift 
touch  of  tragedy.  $2.00 

Call  Mr.  Fortune 

By  H.  C  Bailey 

Capital  detective  stories.  $2.00 

The  Crescent  Moon 

By  Francis  Brett  Young 

Thrilling  wi:h  the  mysterious  spell  of  the 
jungle.  $2.00 

The  Purple  Land 

By  W.  H.  Hudson 

A   Roosevelt  favorite,   "of  great   and  per- 
manent value."  $2.00 

El  Supremo 

By  Edward  Lucas  White 

The  most  brilliant  novel  of  South  America 

yet  written.  $2.00 

The  Four  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse 

BLASCO  IBAXEZ'S  tremendous  novel. 

$2.15 

Hanit  the 
Enchantress 

By  Garrett  C  Pier 

All  the  magic  of  old  Egypt  is  in  tbe  mys- 
tery cf  this  novel.  $2*00 

The  Brassbounder 

By  Capt.  David  C.  Bone 

A  salt  sea-story  of  the  old  days  of  square 
sails.  $2.00 

E.  P.  DUTTON   &   CO. 

681  Fifth  Ave.    -    -     New  York 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Across  Mongolian  Plains. 

"Across  Mongolian  Plains"  is  a  book  of 
vivid  travel  descriptions  of  the  great  Mon- 
golian interior.  The  book  is  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  Second  Asiatic  Expedition  for 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  of 
which  the  author  was  the  leader.  But  Roy 
Chapman  Andrews  Is  not  only  a  scientific  ex- 
plorer— he  is  a  sportsman  as  well.  And  it  is 
for  the  sportsman  that  the  present  book  is 
written  and  illustrated.  The  photographs, 
taken  by  Yvette  Borup  Andrews,  official  pho- 
tographer of  the  expedition,  are  a  fascinating 
supplement  to  the  sometimes  almost  fabulous 
narrative.  Mr.  Andrews,  in  fact,  frequently 
sympathizes  with  the  strain  to  which  he  puts 
his  readers'  credulity — so  marvelous  are  the 
adventures  of  this  group  of  a  half-dozen  ex- 
plorers. 

In  addition  to  its  interest  as  a  sportsmen's 
journal  of  remarkable  shooting  and  thrilling 
adventure,  "Across  Mongolian  Plains"  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  valuable  natural  lore. 
Mongolia  is  one  of  the  least  explored  parts 
of  the  earth  and  many  of  its  birds  and  beasts 
are  entirely  unfamiliar  to  the  average  reader. 
Such  a  person  will  not  only  enjoy  the  vicari- 
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ous  joys  of  wild  travel  and  big  game  hunting; 
he  will  also  become  accurately  informed  as 
to  the  habits  and  appearance  of  "a  large  part 
of  the  fauna   of   Mongolia. 

"Across  Mongolian  Plains"  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  all  lovers  of  travel,  sport,  and 
strange   lands. — R.   G. 

Across  Mongolian  Plains.  By  Roy  Chapman 
Andrews.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $5. 


Miracle  Mongers. 
The  author,  Houdini,  subtitles  his  book  "a 
complete  expose  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
fire  eaters,  heat  resisters,  poison  eaters,  ven- 
omous reptile  defiers,  sword  swallowers,  hu- 
man ostriches,  strong  men,  etc."  Perhaps  no 
other  review  is  necessary,  but  we  note  with 
interest  the  author's  warning  not  to  attempt 
some  of  the  feats  except  in  the  most  cautious 
way. 

Miracle    Mongers    and    Their    Methods.       By 
Houdini.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Recent  news  dispatches  from  Riga,  Latvia, 
state  that  Iliodor,  the  "Mad  Monk  of  Russia," 
Rasputin's  former  friend,  is  back  in  Tsaritzyn, 
where  is  the  great  monastery  built  from  the 
offerings  of  the  people  to  him,  their  idol.  His 
repatriation  was  predicted  by  himself  in  a 
book  published  in  America  by  the  Century 
Company,  in  which  he  revealed  the  story  of 
his  various  and  somewhat  chameleon-like  re- 
lations with  Rasputin,  with  the  Tsar,  and  with 
the  spies,  "black  hundreds,"  and  reactionaries, 
the  revolutionaries,  and  the  simple,  fanatic 
people. 

The  belief  that  the  trade  life  of  a  novel  is 
not  more  than  six  months  is  being  shattered 
by  the  record  of  Edith  Wharton's  great  suc- 
cess, "The  Age  of  Innocence,"  Although  pub- 
lished many  months  ago  it  appears  to  be  gain- 
ing steadily  in  popularity. 

The  award  by  Columbia  University  to  Zona 
Gale's  "Miss  Lulu  Brett"  of  the  $1000  prize 
for  an  original  American  play  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  record  of  Miss  Gale's 
work  both  as  play  and  as  novel.  Her  novel 
has  proved  the  forerunner  of  a  whole  school 
of  American  life  fiction,  retaining  its  place  in 
the  very  front  of  its  successors  by  both  popu- 
lar  and   critical   acclaim. 

In  the  first  week  of  June  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  published  "The  Problem  of 
Foreign  Policy,"  by  Gilbert  Murray.  Mr. 
Murray  braves  the  illogical  type  of  critics 
who  believe  that  if  you  comment  adversely  on 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Ireland  you  are  ipso 
facto  a  Sinn  Feiner,  or  that  criticism  of  the 
Allies'  peace  settlement  predicates  that  you 
are  pro-German,  pro-Bolshevist,  or  pro-some- 
thing or  other. 


New  Books  Received. 
The    Hills    of     Arcetri.       By    Leolyn     Louise 
Everett.      New   York:  John   Lane   Company. 
A  volume   of  verse. 

"Drag"    Harlan.       By    Charles    Alden     Seltzer. 
Chicago:   A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co. 
A  novel. 

The  Islanders  of  the  Pacific,  or  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Sun.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  R. 
St.  Johnston.     New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

By  the  late  District  Commissioner  of  the  Malay 
Islands. 

A  Mummer's  Tale.  By  Anatolc  France.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company. 

Issued  in  the  Works  of  Anatole  France. 

SAVITRr 
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and     Other     Women.      By     Marjoric 
New   York:    G.    P.    Putnam's  Sons. 


Stories    adapted   and    translated. 

Legends.      By    Amy  Lowell.     Boston:    Hough  tun 
Mifflin    Company;    $2. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Invisible    Tides.      By    Beatrice    Kean    Seymour. 
New   York:    Thomas   Seltzer;    $2. 
A  novel. 

Kipling's  Sussex.  By  R.  Thurston  Hopkins. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  description  of  bits  of  Sussex  that  have  served 
as  a  background   for  Kipling's  stories. 

Stash  of  the  Marsh  Country.  By  Harold 
Waldo.  New  York:  George  II.  Doran  Company; 
$2. 

A   novel. 

The    Golden    Shoe.      By   Justin    Iluntly    McCar- 
thy.    New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $2. 
A  novel. 

The    Big    Muskeg.      By    Victor    Rousseau.      Cin- 
cinnati: Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;  $2. 
A  novel. 

The  High  Cost  of  Strikes.     By  Marshall  Olds. 
New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  ?2.50. 
An  exposure  of  wasteful  absurdities. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  Other 
Essays  and  Addresses,  Historical  and  Literary. 
By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribncr's   Sons. 

A  volume  of  essays. 


The  city  of  Paris  has  purchased  the  Paris 
subway  system.  Until  March,  1955,  a  com- 
pany— Compagnie  du  Metropolitan — will  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  system  and  will  receive 
as  compensation  therefor  a  minimum  annuity 
of  11,500,000  francs.  According  to  the  new 
convention  all  the  employees  of  the  company 
have  an  interest  in  the  company  through  a 
bonus.     The  city  will  expand  the  system. 


Italy  Mourns  a  Poet. 

In  the  death  of  Ercole  Morselli,  who,  like 
Keats,  died  young  from  the  effects  of  his 
daily  struggle  to  live,  Italy  lost  one  of  her 
greatest  poets.  Although  Morselli  had  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  only  two  poetic  dramas, 
he  became  famous,  but  too  late,  as  his  health 
had  been  undermined  by  thirteen  years  of 
misery  and  hardship  (says  the  Rome  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune). 

Ercole  Morselli  was  a  journalist,  and  he 
only  realized  when  hard  times  came  that 
poetry,  wonderfully  like  the  ancient  Greek 
epics,  appealed  to  him  more.  With  the  en- 
thusiasm of  youth  he  thought  that  the  world 
would  welcome  him,  and  while  publishers 
called  for  poetry  of  the  D'Annunzian  type, 
he  insisted  on  writing  poems  of  love  and  re- 
nunciation. His  friends  often  told  him  that 
he  was  writing  too  far  behind  the  times,  to 
which  he  would  reply:  "I  am  writing  for 
posterity." 

In  his  odd  moments  he  worked  on  his  mas- 
terpiece, "Glauco,"  a  tale  of  love  triumphant, 
even  to  the  renunciation  of  power  and  riches 
and  worldly  glory.  Morselli's  poetry  was  nei- 
ther like  that  of  Carducci  nor  DAnnunzio, 
but  simple  and  harmonious  like  Pascoli.  Al- 
though it  was  this  very  simplicity  which  ap- 
pealed to  those  who  heard  the  play  last  year, 
strangely  enough  publishers  and  managers  al- 
ways had  objected  to  it.  The  public,  they  in- 
sisted, would  consider  any  play  written  thus 
as  dull  and  old-fashioned.  He  wrote  it  after 
he  had  left  a  sanitarium  where  a  doctor 
friend  had  placed  him,  cured,  to  outward  ap- 
pearances, and  ready  to  start  a  new  fight  for 
life,  although  one  lung  was  gone  and  the 
other  was  affected. 

The  war  was  on  and  he  was  examined  and 
declared    unfit    for    military    service,    but    un- 
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fortunately  no  one  thought  to  supply  him  with 
certificates  for  the  police. 

In  1918  he  was  in  Milan  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  and  the  police,  being  on  the  lookout 
for  strange  faces,  asked  for  his  papers,  which, 
of  course,  were  missing.  He  said  he  had  just 
left  a  hospital,  but  had  nothing  to  show  for 
it.     He  was  arrested  and  put  into  prison. 

Without  grumbling  or  lamenting  his  fate 
he  philosophically  took  notes,  saying  that  the 
experience   was  a  novel   one. 

On  his  tomb  will  be  carved  Menandro's 
words:     "Whom  the  gods  love  die  young." 

He  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
and  ministers  and  men  of  note  spoke  of  him 
as  their  greatest  poet. 

«•» 

In  Bartlett,  New  Hampshire,  an  ambitious 
class  of  nine  are  willing  to  leave  home  at 
5:50  in  the  morning  and  not  reach  home  un- 
til 6 :20  at  night  for  the  sake  of  attending 
high   school. 


The  campaign  to  stop  the  sale  of  patent 
medicines  containing  more  than  the  legal  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  which  has  been  going  on  in 
certain  sections,  will  be  made  nation-wide. 
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about  your  crankcase 


Road  dust,  carbon,  fine  metal  particles  and  other 
impurities  accumulate  in  your  crankcase  oil  from 
engine  operation. 

The  gritty  oil  circulates  through  your  engine, 
impairing  its  performance,  and  ultimately  leads  to 
rapid  depreciation  and  repairs. 

Automobile  manufacturers  recognize  this  dan- 
ger, and  in  their  Instruction  Books,  carefully  ad- 
vise regular  draining  and  flushing  of  the  crankcase. 

These  important  instructions  are  often  disre- 
garded; cleaning  the  crankcase  is  a  job  generally 
disliked. 

To  meet  this  need,  Modern  Crankcase  Cleaning 
Service  has  been  established  by  first-class  garages 
and  other  dealers,  co-operating  with  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company.  These  garages  and  dealers  use 
Calol  Flushing  Oil,  —  the  scientific  agent  that 
cleans  out  old  oil,  dirt,  grit  and  other  impurities, 
and  does  not  impair  the  lubricating  efficiency  of 
fresh  oil  used. 

The  cleaned  crankcase  is  refilled  with  the  prop- 
er grade  of  Zerolene. 
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the  garage  or  dealer  displaying 
the  sign  shown  here — it  means 
"  Better  operation  and  longer  en- 
gine life."  A  service  prompdy 
given  at  a  nominal  cost. 
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GABRIELE  D'ANNUNZIO. 

Where  is  he  ?  What  is  he  doing  these 
times  since  he  defied  the  Italian  government, 
and  was,  metaphorically  speaking,  spanked  by 
the  ruling  statesmen  and  exiled  to  a  dark 
closet  for  his  contumacy  ?  For  they  dis- 
ciplined him;  had  to,  in  spite  of  the  hero- 
worship    offered   him   by  the   nation    at   large. 

Hero-worship  is  a  very  evanescent  affair, 
ns  we  have  discovered  in  this  country  ;  as  ex- 
President  Wilson  personally  learned  after  his 
return  from  Europe.  One  wonders  whether 
D'Annunzio  still  reigns  over  Italian  hearts. 
He  probably  does,  for,  wild  and  ill-advised  as 
was  the  Fiume  affair,  there  were  elements  in 
it  that  will  cause  a  romantic  glamour  to  hang 
for  a  long  time  about  his  name.  Quite  aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  Italian  people  at  large 
were  passionately  at  one  with  him  in  the  mat- 
ter, he  conducted  the  whole  affair  with  a 
sort  of  old-time  picturesqueness  that  captured 
the  imagination. 

When  the  Italian  general  in  command  made 
efforts  to  prevent  the  passage  of  D'Annunzio's 
troops  the  poet,  with  one  of  his  beautiful  his- 
trionic flourishes,  bared  his  breast  and  offered 
to  die  rather  than  submit.  Which  truly  Latin 
action  was  met  in  kind  by  General  Pittaluga, 
who  said  :  "I  can  not  shed  Italian  blood  and 
be  the  cause  of  a  fratricidal  conflict.  I  am 
glad  and  honored  to  meet  you,  great  poet  and 
fearless  soldier,"  etc.  And  D'Annunzio's 
troops  shouted  bravos  and  passed  on. 

This  has  been  called  the  last  "beau  geste"  of 
Italian  imperialism,  but  D'Annunzio  made  a 
few  more  before  they  were  through  with  him. 
For  this  haughty  hero  really  has  a  mediaeval 
soul;  if  D'Annunzio  has  a  soul.  I  confess  to 
some  doubts  as  to  whether  a  man  who  has 
passed  almost  his  entire  life  in  a  state  of 
highly-refined  corruption — if  such  a  thing  can 
lie  refined ;  D'Annunzio  aestheticizes  it  and 
considers  it  thereby  refined — can  have  a  soul. 

D'Annunzio,  before  the  war,  had  outlived 
his  enthusiasms  and  thought  of  suicide.  His 
writings  were  known,  not  over  all  Italy,  but 
in  Europe  and  America.  He  had  had  count- 
less amours,  and  used  them  for  literary  ma- 
terial. He  excelled  in  the  analytic  depiction 
of  erotic  love.  He  knew  women  under  its  in- 
fluence as  the  surgeon  knows  the  quiver  of 
the  muscles  he  dissects.  He  had  assiduously 
experimented  on  all  the  pleasurable  ministry 
to  the  senses  conceivable.  He  had  extraordi- 
nary ideas,  which  he  applied  in  his  books  and 
plays.  He  believed  in  purification  by  pleas- 
ure; presumably  a  method  of  so  overworking 
the    capacity   for   illicit    enjoyment    that    pure 
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boredom  might  induce  a  volte-face  of  tastes 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  He  believed  also  in 
purification  by  bloodshed,  whether  national  or 
individual.  By  this  theory  war  purifies  a  na- 
tion. How  it  works  out  individually — accord- 
ing to  D'Annunzio's  theory — may  be  found  in 
his  play  "The  Dead  City,"  in  which  Leonardo, 
the  protagonist,  guilty  of  an  incestuous  love, 
cures  himself  by  drowning  the  innocent  re- 
cipient of  his  prohibited  passion.  And  he 
says  to  his  friend,  as  he  exculpates  himself 
for  his  crime,  in  words  of  silken-smooth 
music :  "I  closed  her  eyelids  upon  her  eyes ; 
ah,  softer  than  a  flower  upon  a  flower.  And 
every  stain  has  gone  out  of  my  soul.  I  have 
become  pure,  quite  pure."  We  may  remark 
that,  as  D'Annunzio  is  supremely  the  egoist, 
and  that  his  leading  male  characters  are  al- 
ways a  reflex  of  himself,  there  is  a  personal 
element  in  this  selfish  clinging  to  life  of 
Leonardo,  the  superman,  who  comfortably  de- 
cides that  his  victim,  rather  than  himself, 
must  die  to  save  his  honor  and  his  immortal 
soul.  That  curious  insensibility  to  normal 
ideas  which  is  a  characteristic  of  D'Annun- 
zio's rendered  him  totally  oblivious  of  the 
judgment  meted  out  against  Leonardo  and  his 
method  of  cutting  the  Gordian  knot.  To  him 
Leonardo,  and,  indeed,  the  majority  of  his 
"heroes,"  to  use  the  old-fashioned  term,  are 
supermen.  Totally  devoid  of  moral  sense, 
serenely  oblivious  of  the  claims  of  those  justi- 
fiably dependent  upon  them  for  happiness — as 
was  the  case  with  Sylvia,  the  wife,  in  "La 
Gioconda" — D'Annunzio's  supermen  go  their 
own  way.  They  have  no  social  sense,  are  in- 
dividually irresponsible,  and  recognize  no  au- 
thority but  their  own  desires. 

In  "La  Gioconda,"  when  the  wife  mis- 
takenly sinks  her  dignity  and  goes  to  the 
studio  to  plead  with  her  husband's  model  and 
mistress.  La  Gioconda,  in  whose  exquisite 
body  the  sculptor  saw  "a  thousand  statues," 
replies  :  "Household  affections  have  no  right 
here  ;  domestic  virtues  have  no  rights  of  sanc- 
tuary. Here  is  a  place  outside  laws  and  be- 
yond common  rights.  Here  a  sculptor  makes 
his  statues.  Here  he  is  alone  with  the  instru- 
ments of  his  art.  Well,  I  am  only  one  of  the 
instruments  of  his  art.  Nature  has  sent  me 
to  him  to  carry  to  him  a  message  and  to  serve 
him." 

We  must  never  make  the  mistake  of  judg- 
ing a  dramatist  by  the  words  that  he  puts  into 
the  mouths  of  his  characters.  But  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  D'Annunzio's  life,  all  that  is 
expressed  in  his  books  and  plays,  are  in  line 
with  Gioconda's  utterance,  which  voices 
D'Annunzio's  supreme  conviction  of  the 
artist's  right  to  live  his  own  life,  irrespective 
of  the  claims  or  prohibitions  of  others. 

In  this  I  do  not  doubt  that  D'Annunzio, 
literary  artist,  aesthete,  and  man  of  pleasure, 
was  perfectly  sincere.  (I  find  myself  thinking 
of  him  in  the  past  tense,  because,  little  as 
people  are  apt  to  change,  we  do  not  yet  know 
what  manner  of  man  has  emerged  from  the 
possibly  ennobling  experiences  the  Italian  poet 
has  undergone.)  As  to  his  sincerity  when  he 
was,  during  the  war,  exalted  to  the  pedestal 
of  a  hero  and  prophet,  we  can  not  feel  sure. 
D'Annunzio  has  the  histrionic  tendency,  in 
spite  of  his  quiet  exterior.  No  one,  a  writer 
who  describes  him  has  said,  could  have  any 
conception  that  a  man  whose  countenance  ex- 
pressed such  haughty  coldness  could  have 
written  about  or  experienced  such  hectic  emo- 
tions. D'Annunzio's  well-featured,  rather  ar- 
rogant countenance  was,  in  the  days  when  he 
was  seen  of  men,  decorated  with  a  mustache 
with  upturned  ends,  a  la  Wilhelm ;  the  sure 
sign  of  a  vain  man.  His  delivery,  in  his  im- 
passioned war  orations,  is  described  as  quiet 
until  he  reached  his  climax,  when  he  thrilled 
his  hearers  to  the  marrow.  He  was  continu- 
ally making  a  splendid,  theatrical  gesture  that 
sent  waves  of  patriotic  fervor  over  his 
hearers  and  nerved  them  up  to  resist  the  foe  : 
his  kissing  the  historic  sword  of  one  of  the 
Garibaldian  generals  and  shouting,  "The  hour 
has  come!  Ring  your  bells!"  when  he  was 
influencing  popular  feeling  toward  a  partici- 
pation in  the  war:  his  binding  a  war-stained 
battle  flag  at  Trieste  with  crepe  and  kissing  it 
once  for  each  of  the, unredeemed  cities  of  the 
Adriatic  coast;  and  his  intrepid  and  perilous 
feats  in  aviation. 

Many  who  knew  the  circumstances  of  his 
Hfe,  who  knew  that  he  came  from  obscure 
people  and  made  a  mystery  of  his  origin  (his 
real  name  is  Gaetano  Rapognetto  instead  of 
the  sonorous  and  patrician  cognomen  he  has 
adopted),  and  who  were  well  aware  that 
D'Annunzio  dallied  habitually  with  several 
varieties  of  degenerate  polution,  believed  that 
his  pre-war  corruptions  were  burned  away  by 
the  fires  of  his  patriotism.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  is  so.  But  a  man  can  not  intrigue  a  life- 
time with  vice — however  elegantly  and  pictur- 
esquely— with  impunity.  OscarWilde's  biog- 
rapher says  that  he.  was.  a  saint  in  Reading 
gaol,  but  when  he  was  restored  to  liberty  he 
again  fell  from  grace.  It  is  a  failing  of  hu- 
man  nature. 

At  any  rate  the  astute  statesmen  of  Italy 
did  not  take  D'Annunzio  quite  a«  grand 
serieux,  for  they  recognized  that  he  was  tast- 
ing a  new  and  intoxicating  draught;  that  of 
popular  adulation.  And  so  they  profited  by 
it  and  gladly  made  a  convenience  of  him,  for 
by   his   oratory  he   greatly   stimulated  recruit- 


ing when  Italy  decided  to  enter  the  war.  And 
even  though  some  of  them  said,  "D'Annunzio 
is  making  an  ass  of  himself  as  usual,"  they 
recognized  that  the  patriotic  sentiment  aroused 
in  the  people  by  his  war  poems,  his  war  ad- 
dresses, and  his  deeds  had  keyed  them  up  to  a 
high  pitch  of  moral  enthusiasm. 

D'Annunzio,  however,  was  not  a  sharer  in 
the  great  surge  of  democracy  that  was  sweep- 
ing over  the  world  and  knocking  over  kings 
and  emperors  like  ninepins.  He  is  a  naval 
imperialist  and  his  war  songs  chanted  of 
Italy's  naval  glory  and  of  the  power  and  mag- 
nificence of  her  naval  engines  of  destruction. 
Analyzed,  his  war  poems  are  intrinsically 
weak.  Many  of  them  are  based  on  the  biblical 
style,  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  his  par- 
ticular kind  of  genius.     They  contain  tedious 


iteration,    and  always  instill   the  idea   of   the 
beauty  of  sacrifice. 

For  D'Annunzio  is  of  those  who  believe  in 
treating  the  plain  men  as  cannon  fodder  in 
time  of  war.  And  all  his  war  poems,  his  war 
addresses,  which  were  of  such  remarkable 
efficacy  in  nerving  the  Italian  people  up  to  a 
mood  for  sacrifice,  were  the  utterances  of  a 
reactionary.  For  D'Annunzio,  the  idol  of  the 
people,  did  not  return  their  love,  and  all  his 
efforts  were  for  the  greater  glory  of  an  imperial 
Italy.  For  him,  as  his  compatriot,  Guido  de 
Ruggiero,  truly  said,  "War  means  merely  a 
blare  of  trumpets,  suited  to  the  ears  of  the 
many-headed  vulgar,  instead  of  a  champion- 
ing of  right  against  might,"  and  this  same 
writer  says  that  his  war  poems  are  the  product 
of  "a  weak   and   feeble   although   artistic   per- 
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sonality,"  and  that  they  express  "an  irritated 
sensibility  instead  of  lofty  ideals" ;  which  is 
a  very  astute  criticism. 

It  was  said  of  him  that  there  was  a  time 
when  D'Annunzio  could  have  overturned  the 
government  by  reciting  an  appropriate  ode  or 
delivering  a  martial  address  with  heroic  ges- 
tures. It  seems  strange  that  a  weak  man 
could  have  attained  such  an  ascendancy,  for 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  life  show  that 
this  sated  voluptuary  of  pre-war  times  is  a 
weak  character. 

For  the  superman  failed  his  country  in  her 
hour  of  need.  The  time  came  when  the  war- 
wearied  people  could  no  longer  respond  with 
shouts  and  battle  cries  to -appeals  for  war. 
It  was  then  that  D'Annunzio  showed  his 
weakness.  The  war  hero  who  in  his  mediaeval 
heart  really  disdained  the  people  failed  to 
recognize  Italy's  vital  need  in  her  hour  of 
suffering,  and  instead  of  conciliating  the  gov- 
ernment, defied  it.  It  was  the  last  grandiose 
gesture  of  a  soldier  who,  in  spirit  at  least,  be- 
longed to  the  feudal  ages,  when  the  ruling 
classes  felt  a  romantic  exaltation  of  war  only 
equaled  by  a  callous  indifference  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people.  And  thus  the  popular 
;dol,  discrowned  and  disinherited,  disappeared 
from  the  troubled  horizon  of  Italian  politics. 
******* 

D'Annunzio's  plays  and  novels  faithfully 
reflect  the  abnormalities  of  his  creed  and  tem- 
perament. He  is  a  man  who  is  absolutely  de- 
void of  a  sense  of  humor.  Lander  McClin- 
tock,  a  well-informed  critic  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, says  of  his  literary  output:  "Eighteen 
plays,  and  not  a  smile  in  one  of  them."  His 
theory  of  purification  by  bloodshed  is  again 
shown  in  "The  Triumph  of  Death,"  rhat  suf- 
focating novel  given  over  to  the  analysis  of 
purely  physical  love,  in  which  a  lover  frees 
himself  from  the  voluptuous  spell  of  his  Gor- 
gonian  mistress  by  killing  her  and  himself. 
D'Annunzio's  singular  callousness  and  lack  of 
real  sensibility  is  illustrated  in  "The  In- 
truder," a  novel  in  which  his  lack  of  humor 
becomes  almost  disastrously  perceptible  when 
he  works  out  a  plot  which  seeks  in  vain  to  be 
sinister,    dread,    terrible. 

Strangely  enough,  while  D'Annunzio  is  con- 
sidered the  leading  dramatist  of  Italy,  his 
plays  have  repeatedly  been  hissed  from  the 
stage  even  by  the  easy-going  Latins,  who  could 
not  stomach  the  rankness  of  his  themes.  But 
the  European  love  for  beautiful  rhetoric — a 
trait  particularly  marked  in  the  Italians — has 
caused  the  most  primitive  of  Italian  audiences 
to  cry  aloud  their  admiration  of  passages 
fairly  gleaming  with  verbal  gems.  But  the 
taint  of  the  abnormal  in  his  plays,  the  in- 
evitable verbosity,  the  lack  of  action  and  char- 
acterization, cause  them  to  fail  on  the  stage. 
Duse,  during  the  height  of  her  and  D'Annun- 
zio's affair,  appeared  only  in  his  plays.  But 
even  such  powerful  aid  could  not  make  them 
go  on  the  stage.  "The  Ship,"  which  is  to  be 
picturized  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence  in 
Germany,  is  chosen  probably  for  its  historic 
atmosphere  and  pictorial  possibilities;  the 
plot  being  given  over  to  the  usual  horrors. 

D'Annunzio's  great  literary  virtue  is  as  a 
stylist.  His  books  and  plays  contain  passages 
that  are  like  encrustations  of  word  jewels. 
With  his  profound  love  for  the  arts  which 
stimulated   him   to    acquiring   an    acquaintance 
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both  particular  and  general  for  those  which 
ministered  to  his  feeling  for  beauty,  and  with 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  Italian  and  Greek 
history,  D'Annunzio  enriches  his  prose  with 
innumerable  allusions  showing  this  broad, 
general  knowledge.  Thus  he  writes  exquisitely 
of  the  baser  emotions  and  of  unspeakable 
things,  and  his  novels  suggest  hideous,  scaly 
serpents  en  wreathed  with  the  loveliest  gar- 
lands. And  these  jeweled  passages  clothed  in 
an  investiture  of  gorgeousness  and  splendor 
almost  persuade  the  reader  that  there  is  dig- 
nity and  beauty  in  the  theme,  more  particu- 
larly as  D'Annunzio  always,  even  in  his  plays 
or  novels  of  modern  times,  adopts  the 
grandiose   style. 

But  to  D'Annunzio,  with  his  lack  of  simple 
humanness,  all  life  is  an  art  exhibit,  and 
nothing  in  his  career,  not  even  the  part  he 
played  in  the  war,  has  placed  him  in  vital 
relations  with  life.  He  has  worshiped  self  all 
his  days,  and  as  is  always  the  case  with  those 
who  follow  the  cult  of  extreme  sestheticism, 
the  beauty  of  spirituality  does  not  really  exist 
for  him.  He  is  too  much  of  an  artist  not  to 
know  that  it  has  beauty,  but  his  life  of  self- 
indulgence  has  made  him  dead  to  the  things 
of  the  spirit. 

D'Annunzio  has  been  to  his  countrymen  an 
inspiring  if  too  spectacular  figure,  but  his 
services  in  the  war  resulted  from  his  inordi- 
nate worship  of  imperial  power.  The  other 
object  of  his  worship  is  himself.  In  prac- 
tically all  of  his  books  and  plays  there  is  one 
figure,  the  superman,  whom  the  poet,  novelist, 
and  dramatist  has  created  from  a  Narcissus- 
like conception  of  his  own  surpassing  merits. 
Little  does  this  war  god  know  that  he  has 
written  himself  down  in  his  works  as  a  figure 
of  towering  vanities,  splendidly  crowned  with 
learning,  eloquence,  and  distinction,  but  with 
feet  of  clay. 

D'Annunzio  has  sincerely  sought  to  give  lit- 
erary service  to  Italy  by  striving  to  induce 
his  literary  compatriots  to  weld  Italian  litera- 
ture into  harmonious  unity  by  relinquishing 
the  national  literary  custom  of  writing  in 
various  provincial  tongues.  He  has  not  suc- 
ceeded, but  he  has  at  least  advanced  the  idea. 
He  also,  with  Duse's  valuable  aid,  sought  to 
establish  an  independent  theatre.  And  un- 
doubtedly by  the  eloquence  and  efficacy  of  his 
war  addresses  he  individually  furnished  pow- 
erful aid  to  the  Allied  cause. 

Against  these  services  we  must  place  the 
record  of  a  writer  of  rare  talent,  almost 
genius,  who  exalts  carnage,  worships  power, 
restheticizes  lasciviousness,  and,  with  his 
strange,  spiritual  sterility,  so  ignores  the 
claims  of  the  heart  and  soul  that  he  has  no 
message    for   common   humanity. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

-*♦»- 

FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


The  Columbia  Theatre. 

Seats  for  the  third  and  final  week  of  Ruth 
Chatterton's  present  San  Francisco  engage- 
ment in  J.  M.  Barrie's  "Mary  Rose"  were 
placed  on  sale  at  the  box-office  of  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  Thursday  morning.  There  is 
every  indication  that  this  last  week  here  of 
this  most  popular  of  our  actresses  will  be 
even  more  prosperous  than  the  earlier  fort- 
night. To  Jier  already  large  and  loyal  fol- 
lowing here  Miss  Chatterton,  with  her  ex- 
quisite interpretation  of  the  heroine  of  Bar- 
rie's delightful  story,  has  added  a  goodly  num- 
ber. Her  company  is  most  capable,  including 
Tom  Nesbitt,  Ada  King,  O.  B.  Clarence,  Wini- 
fred Eraser,  A.  S.  Homewood,  and  Guy  Buck- 
ley. Miss  Chatterton  during  her  present  tour 
in  "Mary  Rose"  will  not  visit  Oakland. 

Thomas  Wilkes  will  present  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  on  the  27th  the  eminent  actor 
Mr.  Frank  Keenan  in  "Rip  Van  Winkle."  Mr. 
Keenan  impersonates  the  good-natured  but 
bibulous  Dutchman  in  fine  style ;  a  more 
happy  selection  could  not  have  been  made. 
He  is  surrounded  by  a  cast  of  notable  players, 
including  Julia  Blanc,  William  Courtleigh, 
Ruth  Hammond,  Fred  Monley,  John  D'Or- 
mond,  Arthur  Villars,  H.  N.  Dudgeon,  Lalitte 
Davis,  Stanton  Williams,  Gertrude  Messenger, 
and  others.  Aiding  Mr.  Keenan  in  staging 
the  play  is  Thomas  Jefferson,  son  of  the  illus- 
trious Joseph  Jefferson,  and  who  himself 
played  the  role  over  a  thousand  times. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 
Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez'  "The  Four  Horse- 
men of  the  Apocalypse,"  which  has  been  pic- 
turized for  the  screen  by  Rex  Ingram,  will 
be  offered  at  the  Curran  for  a  limited  season 
beginning  tomorrow  (Sunday)  night.  Follow- 
ing the  opening  presentation  there  will  be  a 
matinee  every  day.  In  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  cities  this  picture  has  been  running 
for  many  weeks,  and  the  attention  it  has  re- 
ceived has  given  it  a  distinction  rarely  ac- 
corded to  even  the  most  notable  screen  pro- 
ductions. The  picture,  it  is  announced, 
closely  follows  the  plot  of  the  book.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  the  Argentine  and  in 
France,  and  while  the  world  war  is  visual- 
ized, it  simply  serves  as  a  background  for  an 
absorbing  story  of  i  life  and  love.  The  fact 
that  six  months  were  consumed  in  making  the 
picture,  .that  thousands  of  people  were  em- 
ployed,  f hat  -an  "^nfire^vfHsrge'  was   built   and 


afterwards  destroyed  by  shellfire,  and  that 
the  production  involved  an  expenditure  ag- 
gregating a  million  dollars  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  stamp  the  "Four  Horsemen"  as  an 
extraordinary  picture  enterprise,  but  there  is 
an  artistic  development  of  the  characters  that 
compels  attention  and  holds  the  audience  un- 
der a  spell  from  beginning  to*  end. 

Among  the  players  who  contributed  to  the 
picture  are  Rudolph  Valentino,  Alice  Terry, 
Alan  Hale,  Nigel  de  Brulier,  Joseph  Swickard, 
John  Sainpolis,  Wallace  Beery,  Edward  Con- 
nelly,  and  Virginia   Warwick. 


The  Maitland  Playhouse. 

With  performances  announced  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week  the  present  season  of 
the  Maitland  Playhouse  will  close  next  Satur- 
day with  matinee  and  evening  performances 
of  Henry  Miller's  "Her  Husband's  Wife."  It 
has  proved  a  delightful  comedy  and  the  work 
of  Director  Arthur  Maitland  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  company  has  received  high  praise. 
The  story  of  the  invalid  wife  who  imagines 
she  is  about  to  die  and  desires  to  select  her 
husband's  second  wife  has  afforded  wonderful 
opportunities  for  the  work  of  the  cast. 

At  the  close  of  this  week's  performance  of 
"Her  Husband's  Wife"  the  Maitland  closes 
for  the  summer  months,  to  reopen  some  time 
in  September.  This  will  make  the  closing 
week  of  forty  weeks  of  continuous  play. 


The  Orpheum. 

Trixie  Friganza  is  to  appear  as  the  Or- 
pheum's  trump  card  throughout  next  week. 
She  comes  with  a  brand  new  act  entitled 
"My  Little  Bag  o'  Trix.*'  Calif ornians  re- 
member her,  not  only  for  Orpheum  engage- 
ments, but  for  her  work  as  star  of  "Canary 
Cottage"  and  "Poor  Mamma,"  productions- 
made  on  the  Coast  which  had  long  Eastern 
runs.  The  comedienne  is  said  to  have  lost 
none  of  her  weight  since  last  here;  in  fact 
she  is  said  to  have  accumulated  additional 
avoirdupois. 

"Follies  of  Song  and  Dance,"  a  new  setting 
for  their  familiar  talents,  will  be  the  offering 
of  Wallace  Bradley  and  Grette  Ardine.  The 
things  for  which  Bradley  and  Ardine  are 
known  always  will  form  the  keystone  of  their 
act.     John  Irving  Fisher  appears  in  the  turn. 

"Summertime,"  a  bit  of  comedy  played  by 
a  cast  of  five  in  which  Lewis  Nilsen  is  fea- 
tured, will  be  found  so  funny  that  it  is  des- 
tined to  be  received  more  as  a  farce  than  a 
comedy. 

Frank  Mathews  and  Ada  Ayers  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  skit  "Hard  Boiled,"  in  which  they 
give  play  to  the  various  idiosyncrasies  covered 
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BREAKFAST 

needs  no  introduction  to  most  trav- 
elers. To  those  unacquainted  THE 
GOLDEN  PHEASANT  is  at  32-36 
GEARY  STREET,  just  above  Kearny. 


The  unusual  variety  of  Coffee 
Cakes,  Delicious  Coffee,  Crisp  Rolls 
and  quiet  yet  attentive  Service  prompt 
these  same  Breakfast  patrons  to  re- 
turn  for 
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by  that  slang  expression.  Satirical  dialogue 
and  pungent  crossfire  conversation  are  the  in- 
gredients which  occasionally  are  interrupted 
by  a  well-rendered  song. 

Girls  as  they  will  be  in  1950  are  to  be  por- 
trayed by  Rose  Clare  in  "Looking  Ahead." 
The  skit  is  a  travesty  on  the  feminine  of 
thirty  years  hence  and  is  a  blend  of  satire  and 
broad  comedy. 

Fastest  of  roller  skaters.  Van  Horn  and 
Inez  will  offer  sixty  turns  to  the  minute. 
They  also  offer  a  routine  of  fun  and  sensa- 
tion, with  the  element  of  speed. 

Homer  Romaine,  an  aerial  eccentric,  will 
offer  a  routine  of  feats  camouflaged  with  fun. 
He  proves  himself  a  gymnast  of  skill  and  a 
comedian    of   worth. 

Eddie  Borden  and  company  with  their  "On 
Fifth  Avenue"  of  the  current  week  are  to  be 
an  important  part  of  the  ensuing  week's  show, 
making  the  one  act  of  the  present  bill  to  be 
retained  for  next. 
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UNION  LUMBER  CO. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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TELEGRAPH  POLES 
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GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
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AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 
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Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 
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The  lord  chancellor  of  England,  poor  man, 
is  seriously  worried  by  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness in  the  divorce  courts.  There  was  a 
time  when  one  or  two  somnolent  judges  could 
easily  attend  to .  this  particular  variety  of 
calamity,  but  this  was  in  the  golden  age  when 
divorce  was  always  a  scandal  and  only  the 
most  intolerable  wrongs  could  drive  the  ag- 
grieved one  to  seek  relief  from  the  law.  But 
all  that  has  been  changed  by  war,  says  the 
lord  chancellor,  who  expresses  a  vain  hope 
for  the  return  of  normal  conditions.  The 
courts  are  crowded  and  very  few  of  the  suits 
are  defended.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  com- 
plaints date  from  enlistment.  Says  the  chan- 
cellor:  "The  date  when  he  joined  the  army 
seems  the  early  chronological  landmark  of 
petitioner  after  petitioner  and  from  which 
dates  the  familiar  and  melancholy  story  of 
weakness  on  the  part  of  his  wife."  Now  that, 
of  course,  is  all  very  well  in  its  way.  It  has 
the  familiar  ring  of  medievalism  so  dear  to 
the  British  heart.  But  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  all  these  military'  petitioners  were 
themselves  exempt  from  "the  familiar  and 
melancholy  story  of  weakness.'"  Were  they 
all  entitled  to  wear  the  white  lilies  of  a 
blameless  life  while  performing  their  heroic 
deeds  in  France  ?  Would  they  be  willing  that 
goose  and  gander  alike  should  be  served  with 
the  same  sauce  ? 

It  is  by  no  means  sure  that  "normal"  con- 
ditions will  be  resumed  either  in  divorce  or 
in  anything  else.  By  normal  we  mean  what 
we  have  been  used  to,  and  there  is  nothing 
necessarily  sacrosanct  about  that.  Human 
progress  is  attainable  only  by  successful  at- 
tacks on  the  normal.  It  was  once  normal  to 
burn  witches  and  to  hang  pickpockets,  to  be 
frequently  drunk  and  to  punish  people  who 
did  not  go  to  church.  All  sorts  of  villainies 
were  once  normal,  and  a  good  many  of  them 
are  still  normal.  Before  yearning  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  normal  it  might  be  well  to  inquire 
what  sort  of  normal  it  is  that  we  are  yearning 
for.      It   may  be   something  bad. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of 
divorce,  nor  for  the  usual  pulling  and  hauling 
on  the  Ten  Commandments.  But  whether  we 
believe  divorce  to  be  moral  or  immoral,  social 
or  anti-social,  at  least  it  ought  to  be  logical. 
It  ought  not  to  be  absurd.  We  ought  not  to 
reward  people  for  misbehaving  themselves. 
Imagine,  for  example,  a  couple  who  should 
appear  before  a  divorce  judge  with  some  such 
plea  as  the  following.  Imagine  them  as  say- 
ing: "We  have  been  law-abiding  citizens 
during  the  whole  of  our  married  life.  Our 
relations  have  been  in  even-  way  exemplary. 
But  we  have  now  decided  that  we  wish  to  live 
apart,  to  be  divorced,  and  so  we  come  into 
this  court  with  clean  hands  and  ask  for  such 
relief  as  the  court  can  give  to  those  who  have 
kept  the  laws  and  are  therefore  deserving  of 
legal  benefactions."  Now,  what  would  the 
court  say  to  that?     First  of  all  it  would  gasp 


for  breath.  Then  it  would  say  something  like 
this :  "Go  away  and  do  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  court  with  such  trivialities.  You  have 
no  standing  whatsoever  here,  nor  any  right 
to  the  favor  of  this  court  unless  you  are 
criminals.  If  either  of  you  has  broken  the 
moral  law  the  court  will  hear  the  plea  with 
respect  and  consideration,  and  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  either  of  you  actually  has  broken 
the  moral  law  the  court  will  then  grant  the 
relief  that  is  asked  of  it.  Failing  a  valid  plea 
of  this  sort,  the  court  would  recommend  that 
at  least  you  pretend  to  be  criminals  and  that 
you  enter  into  a  private  agreement  with  one 
another  to  that  effect.  The  favors  of  the  court 
are  not  granted  to  any  moral  person  whatso- 
ever. Only  criminals,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, need  apply." 

Now  if  we  were  able  to  look  at  that  in  its 
true  perspective  we  should  see  how  prepos- 
terous it  is.  The  logical  procedure  would  be 
to  grant  the  relief  of  divorce  to  law-abidin™ 
citizens  and  to  refuse  it  to  the  lawless,  to 
make  it  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  not  of  vice. 
Of  course  this  would  be  a  departure  from  the 
normal,  but  at  least  it  would  be  good  sense. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  an  in- 
surance policy  on  the  life  of  a  suicide  is  pay- 
able provided  all  the  conditions  of  the  policy 
are   complied   with. 


Try  CAMEO  Coal 

If  you  are  willing  that  CAMEO  coal  may 
prove  its  merits,  with  no  inconvenience  to 
you,  other  than  sending  an  order  to 
CAMEO  agent.  205  Hobart  Building,  San 
Francisco,  for  one  ton  at  curren'.  price, 
with  your  name  and  address,  also  name  of 
your  regular  Coal  Dealer,  your  order  will  be 
promptly  filled,  preferably  by  your  Dealer, 
or  some  other  if  necessary.  This  applies 
to  any  city  in  Northern  California. 


McCORMICK  &  McPHERSON 

Steamship  Agents  and  Operators 
FULL  CARGOES  SOLICITED 


503  MARKET  ST. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


o48  S.  SPRING  ST. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

(Established   1881) 
STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers 

454    California    Street,    San    Francisco 


Phones 
Kearny  1070-1071 


Cable  Address 
"DEWGRIP" 


XECXX3S33EX3 

a 


Back 
East 


Excursions 


Fares  Plus  Zfc  Tax 

Chicago S106.80 

Kansas  City 87.60 

Denver 77.40 

St.  Louis 101.40 

St. Paul 105.00 

NewVork 172.14 

Philadelphia 165.66 

Boston 179.10 

Washington,  D.C 162.30 

New  Orleans .  106.80 

and  many  others 

„.  i  Jas.  F.  Moses.  Division  Passenger  Agent 

Phone  Sutter  7600  !  City  Ticket  Office.  601  Market  St..  San  FrancUco 

'  Market  Street  Ferry.  San  Francisco 
.         (  Oakland  167  J  T-  A.  Rigdon.  Division  Passenger  Agent 
Phone    "a"u,°  »'  )  city  Ticket  Office.  4J4-13th  Street.  Oakland 

'  Piedmont  1033.  Depot.  40th  and  San  Pablo  Ayenue.  Oakland 


On  Sale- 
June  15  to  August  15 

Return  Limit 
Three  months 

not  to  exceed  Oct.  31st 

Libera]  stop-over  privileges 

Visit  Grand  Canyon 

on  your  way 
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EUROPE 

Escorted  and  Individual  Travel 

We  have  over  one  hundred  offices 
in  Europe,  offering  unique  and 
unequaled  facilities  to  our  clients. 
Let  us  show  you  what  we  can  do. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

53  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 
515  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


R-M-S-P 


Europe 


fortnightly  by  "O"  Steamers 
NEW  YORK-CHERBOURG 
SOUTHAMPTON-HAMBURG 

Midsummer  Cruises  to  NORWAY 
by  the  large  cruising  steamer  "AVON" 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

53  POST  ST..  3.  F.  Telephone  Kearny  3512 


NORWEGIAN  AMERICA  LINE 

Direct    Passenger    Service    Between 

NEW  YORK  and  NORWAY 

Through    Bookings    to    All 

SCANDINAVIAN  PORTS 

Also   to 

BERLIN  and  HAMBURG 

at    reduced    rates. 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Agents 

200   CLAUS   SPRECKELS    BLDG. 

Phone  Douglas  3849  San  Francisco 


TOURS  to  EUROPE 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 
JAPAN-CHINA 

ll'rtte  for  Booklet 

BENNETT'S   TRAVEL   BUREAU 

Little  Bldg.  506  FIFTH  AVE.  Spreckels  Bldg. 

Boston  NEW   YORK  San    Francisco 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Under  American    Flag  Established    1848  . 

PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT 


TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 
"The  Sunshine  Belt  to  the  Orient" 

Passenger    and     freight    sailings    by    new    and 

luxurious     U.      S.     Shipping     Board     steamers 

Golden  Gate  (August)  and  Empire  State  (July) 

and    pending    delivery    3    other    U.    S.    S.    B. 

steamers  by  the  popular  S.  S.   Ecuador  (June) 

and  S.    S.    Colombia. 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Passenger     and     freight     sailings     monthly     by 

S.   S.   Creole  State   (August) ;    S.  S.   Wolverine 

State    (Sept.);   S.   S.  Granite  State   G«'y)- 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

San  Francisco  to  Mexico,  Central  America  and 

Canal    Zone.      Passengers    and    freight    sailings 

every -10    days;    5    steamers. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 

Passengers   and    Freight. 

S.  S.  Colombia  sails  from  San  Francisco  July  20 

ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE 

Freight    only.       Monthly    sailings. 

U.   S.    S.  B.   Steamers. 

General   Passenger    and    Ticket    Office, 

621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

General.   Offices,    508    California    St.,    S.    F. 

Managing  Agents,    U.    S.    Shipping    Board. 


LAKE  TAHOE 

ROUND  TRIP 

$18.30 

and  tax. 
LIMIT  90  DAYS 

Lv.    San    Francisco 7 :20  a.  m. 

Ar.    Lake    Taboe 6 :00  p.  m. 

San  Francisco-Sacramento  Railroad 

and 

Pierce-Arrow  Auto  Stage 


San    Francisco  Depot 
Key  Route  Ferry 


Oakland  Depot 
40lh  &   Shafter  Ave. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grav*  and  Gay.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  man  took  his  wife  to  the  doctor.  He 
was  a  simple  fellow,  and  had  lived  in  the 
country  all  his  life.  The  doctor  placed  a 
thermometer  in  the  wife's  mouth.  Just  be- 
fore he  removed  it  the  man,  who  had  watched 
spellbound,  being  unused  to  such  silence  on 
the  part  of  his  better  half,  blurted  out:  "Doc- 
tor, what  will  you  take  for  that  thing  you  put 
in   her   mouth  ?" 


When  a  lady  who  was  "burning  up  the  road" 
on  the  boulevard  was  overtaken  by  a  traffic 
officer  and  motioned  to  stop,  she  indignantly 
asked  :  "What  do  you  want  with  me  ?"  "You 
were  running  forty  miles  an  hour,"  answered 
the  officer.  "Forty  miles  an  hour  ?  Why, 
officer,  I  haven't  been  out  an  hour,"  said  the 
lady.  "Go  ahead,"  said  the  officer.  "That  is 
a  new  one  on  me." 


An  emigrant  ship  was  wrecked  and  many 
survivors  landed  on  the  Falkland  Islands. 
When  the  news  reached  home  the  minister 
of  a  church  to  which  some  of  the  emigrants 
had  belonged  included  in  the  service  a  praver 
for  the  victims  of  the  wreck.  Being  a  very 
cautious  man,  he  worded  his  prayer  in  this 
way:  "Be  with  our  brethren  stranded  in  the 
Falkland  Islands,  which  are  situated  in  the 
South   Atlantic   Ocean." 


He  was  crusty  and  rude,  but  as  a  celebrity 
he  was  entitled  to  indulgence  in  these  mat- 
ters. And  his  pretty  hostess  was  not  one  to 
shirk  any  conversational  encounter  with  him. 
"Tell  me,  Mr.  Highbrow,"  she  inquired,  "what 
is  your  idea  of  marriage  ?"  The  celebritv 
frowned.  "Madame,"  he  replied,  "my  idea  of 
marriage  is  very  much  the  same  kind  of  vague 
but  inarticulate  protest  as  a  dog's  conception 
of  a  tin  can  that  is  tied  to  his  tail." 


An  eager-looking  urchin  approached  a  man 
hurrying  toward  the  railway  station.  "Carry 
your  bag,  sir?"  he  asked.  ''No,"  snapped  the 
man.  "I'll  carry  it  all  the  way  for  a  dime," 
said  the  boy.  "I  tell  you  I  don't  want  it 
carried!"  snarled  the  man.  "Don't  you?" 
"No  !  No  !"  Whereupon  the  lad  broke  into  a 
quick  trot  to  keep  up  with  his  victim's  hasty 
strides,  as  he  asked,  in  innocent  curiosity : 
"Then  what  are  you  carrying  it  for  ?" 


A  graceful  story  of  Mrs.  Harding's  popu- 
larity is  going  the  rounds  of  New  York.  It 
appears  that  on  a  recent  visit  to  New  York 
Mrs.  Harding  attended  the  first  performance 
of  a  new  play.  At  the  end  of  the  play  the 
young  playwright  was  presented  to  her,  and 
she  said:  "I  like  your  comedy  very  much, 
indeed,  and  I  shall  send  all  my  friends  to  see 
it."  The  playwright  made  a  grateful  bow 
and  answered:  "In  that  case,  madam,  we  are 
going  to  sell  exactly  100,000,000  tickets." 


Little  Joe  was  at  his  grandmother's  house 
for  dinner.  Although  fried  chicken  and  many 
other  mighty  good  things  were  on  the  table, 
Joe  did  not  care  to  eat  much.  Then  grand- 
mother began  to  coax  him.  One  thing  after 
another  she  brought  to  his  notice.  Finally 
she  said:  "Here's  my  home-made  sugar 
cookies.  Aren't  you  going  to  try  some  of 
them,  dear?"  Little  Joe  attempted  a  smile. 
"That's  what  is  the  matter."  he  explained.  "I 
tried  too  many  of  them  before  dinner,  grand- 
ma." 


Young  Willie  Wakswerk  had  not  been  to 
school  for  a  whole  week,  hence  the  visit  from 
the  school  officer,  who  demanded  of  Willie's 
mother  the  cause.  "Well,  if  yer  must  know," 
she  answered,  "he's  past  his  thirteenth  year,- 
an'  me  an'  his  father  reckons  he's  had  school- 
ing enough,  sir."  "Schooling  enough?"  echoed 
the  officer.  "Do  you  know,  madam,  I  did  not 
finish  my  education  until  I  was  twenty-three  ?" 
"Yer  don't  say!"  said  the  mother  in  aston- 
ishment. "But  then,  yer  see,"  she  added  con- 
fidentially, "that  boy  of  ours  has  brains." 


A  meek-looking  darky  was  brought  into  a 
suburban  police  station  just  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia and  a  petty  charge  was  put  upon  the 
blotter.  He  pleaded  innocence.  "Well,"  asked 
the  examining  officer,  "is  there  any  one  here 
who  can  vouch  for  your  respectability?" 
Whereupon  the  darky  singled  out  the  head  of 
the  small  police  force.  "He  can,"  said  the 
colored  man,  pointing  to  that  officer.  "I 
can?"  gasped  the  policeman.  "Why,  I  don't 
know  you  !"  "Dat's  it  exactly,"  said  the  ac- 
cused. "I's  lived  in  this  place  fo'  mo'  dan 
five  yeahs  an'  de  police  don't  even  know  me. 
So,  yo'  see,  gents,  I  can't  be  such  a  hard  lot.'  " 


When  George  Ade  and  Ort  Wells  went 
around  the  world  together  a  steamship  agent 
at  Rangoon  "done  'em  dirt."  They  had  paid 
extra  fare  to  hold  it  all  the  way  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Singapore,  but  the  British  agent  at 
Rangoon  crowded  another  passenger  into 
their  cubby  hole.  Clear  up  to  the  middle  of 
sailing  they  fussed  with  the  agent,  but  he  was 
a  snarling,  sallowed  wreck  of  human  kind  and 


they  were  in  a  strange  land ;  'twasn't  am- 
use. It  was  a  desperate  hot  morning  and  the 
agent  was  the  only  white  man  in  sight.  Just 
before  the  gangplank  was  pulled  in  Wells 
walked  over  to  the  agent  and  said:  "You 
have  played  us  a  contemptible  trick,  but  we 
are  going  to  get  even  with  you."  "Oh,  you 
are,  are  you?"  says  he.  "I  should  jolly  well 
Hke  to  know  how  you  intend  to  get  even." 
"Well,"  replied  Wells,  solemnly,  "we  are 
about  to  leave  this  place  and  you  have  to  stay 
here."  All  the  way  out  of  the  harbor  they 
could  see  him  still  standing  there  trying  to 
figure  it  out. 


A  guileless  rustic  who  had  applied  for  a 
situation  on  a  railroad  emerged  from  the  ex- 
amination room  and  informed  his  expectant 
relatives  that  he  was  color  blind.  "But  you 
can't  be,"  said  his  father,  "you  are  no  more 
color  blind  than  I  am."  "I  know  that, 
father,'1  was  the  reply,  "but  it  all  comes  uv 
bein'  perlite."  "What  do  you  mean  ?  Ex- 
plain yourself."  "Well,  I  went  into  the  room 
an'  a  man  held  something  up  for  me  to  look 
at.  'Come,'  said  he,  'this  is  green,  isn't  it? 
You  are  positive  it's  green' — quite  pleadin* 
like,  an'  tho'  I  could  see  plain  enough  it  wuz 
red,  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  tell  him 
so.  So  I  agreed  with  him,  and  they  bundled 
me   out." 


Orville  Wright  was  talking  at  a  Dayton  din- 
ner about  the  new  Caproni  biplane  which  car- 
ries 100  passengers.  "What  will  the  scien- 
tists say  now  ?"  he  laughed.  "When  my 
brother  and  I  were  trying  to  fly  the  scientists 
proved  time  after  time  that  flight  was  impos- 
sible to  man.  Afterwards,  when  flying  was 
actually  accomplished,  they  proved  that  air- 
planes would  never  be  more  than  dangerous 
toys ;  big,  stable  ones  couldn't  be  made  ;  they'd 
be  too  heavy  to  rise.  Those  scientists  were 
like  the  old  lady  who  was  taken  to  see  the 
first  trolley  car  to  start  in  her  village.  She 
looked  at  the  car  and  sniffed  :  'It'll  never  go.' 
But  the  car  did  go.  It  went  beautifully.  Then 
the  old  lady,  staring  after  it,  shrieked:  'It'll 
never  stop.'  " 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  said  at  a  dinner  in 
New  York :  "I  am  very  glad  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  seen  fit  to  accept  my  London 
town  house  for  its  American  embassy.  Our 
ambassadors  in  the  past  were  put  to  great  in- 
convenience looking  for  suitable  houses — for 
an  embassy,  you  know,  must  be  a  very  special 
kind  of  a  house,  and  also  a  very  expensive 
one.  Joseph  H.  Choate  used  to  tell  a  story 
to  the  effect  that,  when  he  first  went  to  Lon- 
don as  American  ambassador,  he  spent  days 
and  weeks  looking  for  a  house.  One  after- 
noon on  this  house  hunt  he  was  overcome 
with  fatigue  in  the  West  End  and  sank  down 
on  a  bench  in  Kensington  Garden  and  fell 
asleep.  He  slept  till  closing  time.  Then  a 
London  bobby  shook  him  by  the  shoulder 
roughly.  'Here,  my  man,'  said  the  bobby, 
'what  are  you  doing  here  ?  Why  don't  you 
go  home?'  'Home?'  said  Mr.  Choate.  'Of- 
ficer, I  have  no  home.  I  am  the  American 
ambassador.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Paradox. 
I   love   you,    dear,   when  you   are    far, 
Beyond    all  loving  words  there   are; 
1    think   upon  your   dainty   ways, 
Your  beauty  troubles  all   my  days; 
Your   eyes,   your   hair,   your  limpid   smile. 
When  you  are  far,  my  days  beguile. 

When   you   are   far   I   love  so   much 
Each  thing  made  fragrant  by  your  touch; 
I   plan   what  loving  words   I'll   say. 
And  how  I'll  clasp  you  on  some  day, 
And    tell   you    that   this   time  apart 
Has  left  a  scar  upon  my  heart. 

But   hang  it  all,    when   you   are  near 
I  wonder  why  I  thought  you  dear; 
You  have  no  charm,  no  fetching  smile. 
Your  coaxing  drives  me  crazy,    while 
The   pamdox   itself  unwinds, 
That    absence    is    the  tie   that   binds. 

—Jeanne    Otdfield   Potter   in    Life. 


The  Heavy  Load. 
He    gave    up    hours   to    studious    toil ; 

He    studied    early,    studied    late. 
He   spent   a   lot   of  midnight  oil. 

For  he   would   fain  be   up  to  date. 
He    conned    the   Freudian   theory 

And   then   looked   into    Bolshevism; 
Then    tackled    relativity 

And  what  was  new  in  spiritism. 

But   somehow    as    the   seasons    passed 

He    seemed    to    fail    of    happiness;    amassed. 

His  joy  in  life  was  growing  less. 
So  now  he  leaves  unto   the  sage 

The  things  he   once   was  centered    in — 
He's    right    back   to    the    sporting   page 
And    grins    the    broadest    sort    of    grin! 
■-Nathan  M.  Levy  in   Neva   York  Herald. 

■***• 

The  yak,  or  woolly  ox,  of  Tibet  is  to  be 
raised  in  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  country. 
The  yak  has  been  domesticated  for  centuries 
and  its  haunts  are  the  snow-covered  high- 
lands of  Tibet,  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  animal  eats  coarse  wiry  grass  and 
compares  favorably  with  range  cattle  in 
weigh).  The  wool  and  hide  are  also  valu- 
able. 


for 

owners  of 
Tractors 

Automobiles 
Trucks,  etc. 


A  Money  Saving  Way 

to  buy  your  Gasoline,  Oil  and  Grease 

Use  this  book  for  buying  your 
gasoline,  oil  and  grease  for  your 
automobile,  truck  or  tractor,  etc., 
and  effect  a  double  saving — 
an  actual  initial  saving  of  4  per 
cent,  and  the  appreciable  sav- 
ings gained  by  using  clean,  pure, 
high  -  quality  products  in  your 
engine. 

Associated  Scrip  Books 

Save  you  4  per  cent. 

For  motorists  especially  they  are  also  a 
real  convenience.  Thousands  of  motor- 
ists keep  an  Associated  Scrip  Book  in 
their  pockets  or  cars,  because  they  save 
money  and  time.  After  the  attendant 
has  filled  your  tank  or  crank  case  let 
him  tear  out  the  coupons  for  payment. 
No  delay — no  waiting  for  change.  This 
quick,  easy,  money-saving  way  of  buy- 
ing gasoline  or  oil  helps  the  man  behind 
you  get  quick  service. 


Associated  Scrip  Books  are  redeemable 
at  any  garage  or  dealer  which  shows 
an  Associated  Sign,  or  any  of  our  Ser- 
vice Stations.  Get  your  Associated 
Scrip  Book  today. 

ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EL   ENCANTO 

Hotel  and  Cottage* 

Mission  Ridge,  Santa  Barbara 

VeretableB,  milt,  cream  Bnd  eggs  from  our 
own  farm. 


MIDDLE    RIDGE 

On  the  Slope  of  Mt.  Tamalpai* 

A    vacation    camp    and    coaching    school    for 
girls  in  intermediate  and  high  school  subjects. 
Outdoor    sports,    music,    dancing,     arts    and 
crafts.      Week-end    excursions. 
Directors: 
MISS    SARAH  M   FISHER 
Box  661  Mill  Valley 

MISS   HARRIETT    BOWLES 

3378  Washington  St.  San  Francisco 

Tel.  Fillmore  1029 


FOR    LEASE 

Just  finished  plaster  house;  8  rooms; 
marine  view;  cultivated  garden.  Rent. 
$225  per  month.  Call  at  807  Fran- 
cisco Street,  between  Hyde  and  Leaven- 
worth. 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  GoBsip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Anne 
Dibblee,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Beaver,  son  of  Mrs. 
Frederick  Hope  Beaver.  Their  marriage  will  take 
place  in  the  falL 

Mr.  Frank  Madison  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  his  daugbier,  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  and 
Mr.  Wakefield  Baker,  son  of  Mrs.  Edward  Bosqui. 
The  news  of  Miss  Madison's  and  Miss  Dibblee's 
beti  thals  was  told  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the 
two  young  girls  Monday  in  honor  of  Miss  Mary 
Julia  Crocker.  The  affair  was  held  at  the 
Woman's  Athletic  Club,  among  those  present  hav- 
ing been  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Mcintosh,  Mrs.  Dearborn  Clark,  Mrs.  Marshall 
Madison,  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Her- 
man Phleger,  Mrs.  Ralston  Page,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Fox,  Mrs.  Harry  Evans,  Mrs.  Russell  Slade,  Mrs. 
Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Howard  Park,  Mrs.  Robert 
Coleman,  Mrs.  Winthrop  Austin,  Mrs.  Alvah 
Kaime,  Miss  Alice  Requa,  Miss  Alysse  Allen,  Miss 
Charlotte  Ziek  Miss  Cornelia  Clampert,  Miss  Helen 
Pierce,  Miss  Patience  Winchester,  Miss  Katherine 
Beniley,  Miss  Florence  Martin,  Miss  Margaret 
Buckbee,  Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Betty 
Schmieden,  Miss  Amanda  McNear,  Miss  Mary 
Emma  Flood,  Miss  Barbara  Donoboe,  Miss  Mary 
Donoboe,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Edith  Grant. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee,  Miss 
Jessie    Knowles,    Miss    Marion    Baker,    Miss    Jean 


Boyd,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Betsy  Dibblee, 
Miss  Caroline  Madison,  Miss  Hunt,  Miss  Ethel 
Lilley,  Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,   and  Miss  Elita   Adams. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Perkins  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Margaret 
Perkins,  and  Mr.  Charles  Trowbridge,  Jr.,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Trowbridge.  The  marriage 
will  take  place   in  the  autumn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Revert  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Frances 
Revert,  and  Mr.  Bradley  Wallace,  son  of  Mrs. 
Ryland  Wallace.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Van  Winkle  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter.  Miss 
Anna  Van  Winkle,  and  Dr.  Kenneth  Dole  of  Red- 
lands.  Their  marriage  will  be  solemnized  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Miss  Marian  Lee  Cobb  of  Virginia  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  last  Wednesday 
by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Christian  Miller,  at  the  Marin 
Golf  and  Country  Club.  Among  those  asked  to 
meet  Miss  Cobb  were  Mrs.  Forrest  Carey,  Mrs. 
John  Selfridge,  Mrs.  Edgar  Zook,  Mrs.  Harry 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Harry  Fair,  Mrs.  Harry  Evans, 
Mrs.  Berrien  Anderson,  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith,  Mrs. 
George  Hind,  Mrs.  Duval  Moore,  Mrs.  Leonard 
Abbott.  Miss  Alice  Carr,  Miss  Charlotte  Ziel,  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Minton. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Rothschild  gave  a  dinner  Fri- 
day night  in  Burlingame,  among  their  guests 
having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
McCormick,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham. 

Miss  Josephine  Grant  entertained  at  luncheon 
Sunday    in    Burlingame. 

Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood  entertained  at  luncheon 
Friday,  complimenting  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker. 
Her  guests  included  Miss  Charlotte  Cromwell,  Miss 
Barbara  Donoboe.  Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Madison,  Miss  Helen  Pierce,  and  Miss  Emily 
Merriam  of  Baltimore. 

Miss  Carol  Klink  gave  a  tea  Friday,  her  guests 
including  Miss  Aileen  McWilliams,  Miss  Sophia 
Browne!!,  Miss  Helen  Slater,  Miss  Audrey  Wil- 
liams, Miss  Adelaide  Sutro,  Miss  Edith  von  Rheim. 
Miss  Frances  Baruch,  Miss  Katharine  Burke,  Mis; 
Francesca  Deering,    and   Miss  Dorothy   Gebbhardt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fenrriss  Hill  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  for  the  Misses  Katharine  and  Dolly  Kuhn. 
Others  at  the  affair  were  Miss  Ellita  Adams.  Miss 
Edith  Grant,  Miss  Eleanor  Spreckeis,  Mr.  Howard 
Spreckels,  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin,  Mr.  Jerome 
Kuhn,    and  Mr.   Leroy   NickeL 

Miss  Cornelia  O'Connor  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day, her  guests  including  Mrs.  William  Porter, 
Mrs.  Xion  Tucker,  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs. 
James  Coleman,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Miss  Celia 
O'Connor,    and   Miss  Jennie   Blair. 

Mr.  Richard  Schwerin  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
for  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  his  guests  having  been 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  McCreery,  Mrs.  Jane 
Hayne,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Mr.  Raymond  Armsby, 
Mr.  Gordon  Armsby,  and  Mr.  Harry  Hunt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Marye  gave  a  dinner  Tues- 
dav  evening  for  Mr.  John  Henderson  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Frederick  Kohl  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  at 
the  Burlingame  Club  for  Mrs.  Ashton  Potter. 

Mrs.  Edward  Howard  gave  a  dance  a  few  even- 
ings ago  in  San  Mateo  for  Miss  Olivia  Howard, 
the  guests  having  included  Miss  Frances  Loomis. 
Miss  Gertrude  Murphy,  Miss  Elizabeth  Houston, 
Miss  Pauline  Clagstone,  Miss  Mary  Montgomery, 
Miss  Evelyn  Poett,  Miss  Edna  Christenson,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Pope,  Mr.  John  Langdon,  Mr.  Elliott  Mc- 
Allister, Mr.  Holmes  Bugbee,  Mr.  Aubrey  Lee, 
Mr.  James  Hicks,  and  Mr.  Henry  Howard. 

Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels  entertained  at  luncheon 
in  Burlingame  last  Wednesday,  her  guests  having 
been    Miss    Dolly    Kuhn,    Miss    Josephine    Drown, 


Miss  Margaret  Lee.  Miss  Rosemonde  Lee.  Miss 
Claudine  Spreckels,  Miss  Frances  Ames,  Miss 
Adrianne  Sharp.  Miss  Katherine  Kuhn,  Miss  Alice 
Moffitt,  and  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Tean  de  St.  Cyr  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  dinner  in  San  Mateo  Tuesday  evening. 

Miss  Helen  Woolworth  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Monday  at  the  St.  Francis  for  Countess  Lewen- 
haupt. 

Mr.  George  McXear,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
nighi    for    Miss    Mary    Julia    Crocker. 

Mrs.  Ashton  Potter  gave  a  tea  Friday  for  Mrs. 
Philip    Lansdale. 

Mrs.  George  Boyd  and  Miss  Jean  Boyd  gave  a 
picnic    luncheon   in    San   Rafael   last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Willis  Davis  gave  a  supper-dance  Friday 
evening,  entertaining  more  than  a  score  of  guests 
at   his  borne   on    Russian   Hill. 

Mr.  2nd  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  in  San  Mateo. 

Miss  Sara  Wright  gave  a  dance  last  week  for 
Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ingra- 
hanx.  Others  in  the  party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Dodge, 
Miss  Helen  Haacke,  Miss  Mary  Gorgas.  Miss 
erine  Wheeler,  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler,  Miss  Anne 
Ellis,  Mr.  John  Staatz,  Mr.  Blair  Schumann,  Mr. 
William  Jackson.  Commander  G.  Giffen,  Dr.  Ban- 
croft Brown,  Mr.  George  Tallant,  Mr.  Wallace 
Campbell,  Mr.  Edward  Harrison,  Mr.  Frederick 
Hinckley,   and   Mr.    Carl    Stever. 

Miss  Elizabeih  Wait  gave  a  house  party  over 
the  week-end  in  Xapa,  her  guests  including  Miss 
Laura  Miller.  Miss  Dorothy  Grissim,  Mr.  Kenneth 
High,  Mr.  Arthur  Devlin,  and  Mr.  John  Knox. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Watt  chaperoned  the  party. 

Mrs.  Jane  Hayne  gave  a  dinner  Sunday  in  honor 
of    Miss    Josephine    Grant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newliall  entertained  at 
dinner  Friday,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Marye, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Judge.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templcton  Crocker,  Mr.  Raymond 
Armsby,  and    Mr.   Gordon  Armsby. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  find  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Sen-ice  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.   STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  CALIFORNIA 


■  ::;■■'  :n .  j 


Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


\V.  C.  JURGENS 

Mtn&ger 


Died — June    4th,     at     her     residence.     2521 
Broadway,   San  Francisco.  Jean   Pollok,   lister 
of    Allan    Pollok    and    Margaret    Pollok    and  j 
mother  of  Beulah  Jane  Pollok  and  Ruth  Mary 
Gibson.     Scotch  papers  please  copy. 

— 

"Over  the  Hill"  Coming. 

"Over  the  Hill,"  a  special  film  production 
of  Will  Carleton's  remarkable  "Farm  Bal- 
lads," is  breaking  every'  record  on  Broadway. 
New  York.  It  is  now  in  the  tenth  month  of 
its  ran.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
show  this  unusual  success  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre.  The  story*  of  poor  old  Ma  Benton, 
who,  worn  out  by  a  life  of  toil,  her  children 
regarding  her  in  the  light  of  a  nuisance,  and 
with  no  place  to  rest  her  weary  head,  is  one 
which  has  made  a  tremendous  appeal  on  the 
screen. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.      Address    MANAGER 

Sun  Ytidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


ORIGINAL  RAYMOND  GRANITE— 

A  CaUforaia  product  has  come  to  be  the  accepted  and  approved  material  for  Memorial 
structures  m  the  West.  Durable— "as  everlasting  as  the  eternal  hills"— digni6ed,  beautiful, 
mellovnng  with  time,  capable  of  being  carved  and  wrought  into  the  richest  forms,  it  is  the 
material  for  Memorials,  or  any  structure  that  must  express  a  great  moral  principle. 

The  picture  above  depict!  a  modern  granite  Memorial-Columbarium  in  the  style 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  furnishing,  besides  security  and  permanence  a 
resting  place  for  ■'only  the  ashes." 


RAYMOND  GRANITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Memorials  in  Granite. 
Potrero  Ave.,   San  Francisco  13S0  Palmetto  Su  Los  ^^ 


Sta's  Social  Welfare. 

The  skipper  of  the  Cape  Verde  packet,  a 
tiny  schooner,  upon  arrival  at  New  Bedford, 
was  fined  $1000  by  the  customs  officials  for 
accommodating  a  mother  goat  and  twin  kids 
in  the  passenger  quarters.  The  penalty  was 
not  imposed  out  of  consideration  for  the 
goats,  it  appears,  and  testimony  was  offered 
that  the  passengers  were  not  put  to  serious 
inconvenience. 

The  circumstances  were  that  the  weather 
had  come  on  stormy  and  cold,  and  it  was  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  humane  passengers  that 
the  goat  family  was  given  shelter  below  decks. 
But  the  law  is  inexorable;  there  must  be  no 
such  mingling  on  a  vessel  sailing  into  an 
American  port.  And  it  seems  that  the  ad- 
mission of  the  goats  to  the  cabin  was  only 
one  of  many  infractions  of  rules  charged 
against  this  hapless  seafarer. 

As  alleged,  he  had  brought  from  the  West- 
ern Islands  twenty-eight  more  passengers 
than  the  law  allows  for  the  size  of  the  ship. 
The  per  capita  penalties  for  that  aggregated 
-$1400.  It  was  found  that  his  berths  w^ere 
less  than  two  feet  five  inches  apart — fine, 
$580.  He  had  no  surgical  instruments — fine, 
$250.  Ventilation  was  not  provided  in  the 
schooner  except  by  its  hatchways — another 
$250. 

More  heinous  than  all  else,  perhaps,  there 
was  no  copy  of  the  United  States  immigra- 
tion laws  on  board — also  $250.  How  did  he 
dare  face  the  perils  of  the  stormy  Atlantic 
without  the  immigration  regulation? 

The  amazing  thing,  considering  the  goats, 
berths,  hatchway  ventilation,  and  the  rest  of 
it,  is  that  all  hands  reached  New  Bedford 
alive  and  well,  and  reported  a  pleasant 
passage. — Providence  Journal. 

•+•*• 

Two  tennis  balls  recently  found  in  the 
dusty  rafters  of  Westminster  Hall,  London, 
which  is  being  roofed,  are  thought  to  date 
back  to  Henry  VIIFs  time  (1509  to  1574). 
From  the  description  of  the  balls  (leather 
covered  and  stuffed  with  human  hair),  their 
size  and  material,  experts  believe  them  to  be 
the  genuine  article.  It  is  understood  that  the 
balls  will  be  handed  over  to  the  London  mu- 
seum   authorities. 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booths  for  Ladiei 


Booster  Ball  Dinner. 
The  Booster  Ball  Queen  and  a  party  of 
friends  will  be  the  guests  of  honor  at  the 
Queen's  Dinner  to  be  given  at  Hotel  Whit- 
comb,  Saturday  evening,  June  18th.  Many  of 
the  attendants  of  the  Queen  will  also  be  pres- 
ent. The  dining-room  will  be  decorated  in 
typical  California  blossoms  and  the  menu 
promises  to  be  well  worthy  of  royal  praise. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Holt  are  among  those 
who  have  made  reservations  for  the  Whit- 
comb  affair.  The  price  of  the  dinner  is  SI. 50 
the  plate.  Reservations  can  be  made  by  call- 
ing Market  510. 


One  of  the  latest  fads  among  the  women 
on  the  Riviera  is  that  of  wearing  monocles. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Ma&ian  L.  Chasseklaik,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.    Box   506,    Santa   Barbara,    Cai_ 


To  enable  bicyclists  to  carry  babies  with 
them  when  riding  an  Englishman  has  in- 
vented a  sheet-iron  drum,  open  at  the  back, 
to  be  clamped  beside  the  rear  wheel  of  a 
bicycle. 


THE   POTTER  SCHOOL 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 
An  accredited  day  school  for  boys  of 
primary,  grammar  or  high  school  ages. 

Small  Classes — Supervised  Athletic* 
Summer    Se&iion    July  and    August 


MISS    HAMLIN     ANNOUNCES 

that  her  Pacific  Avenue  buildings  will  be 
open  as  a  summer  residence  for  boarders 
from  June  5  to  August  5. 

They  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Kate 
Harris,  formerly  housekeeper  at  the  Fair- 
mont, Palace  and  Del  Monte  hotels.  Rates 
will  be  for  the  day,  week,  or  month,  with 
moderate  charges. 

A  six  weeks'  Summer  School  for  chil- 
dren will  be  in  charge  of  competent 
teachers.  Also  there  will  be  responsible 
persons  to  care  for  children,  and  a  play- 
ground with  swings  and  a  tennis  court  are 
provided. 

Miss  Hamlin's  School  is  the  only  board- 
ing school  in  the  city.  The  Fall  semester 
opens  August  15th. 

For  information  please  write  to 
MISS  HAMLIN 
2230  Pacific  Avenue  San  Francisco 


June  18,  1921. 
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ARE  YOU 


? 


PHONE 


Moving  I  ■  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  -  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale  returned  last  week  to 
San  Francisco,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two 
years   in   Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  and  their  children 
will  arrive  during  the  summer  from  Ireland  to 
visit  Mr.    and   Mrs.    Bourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  will  leave  in 
July  for  Boston,  where  they  will  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the   summer. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  is  in  Washington  visiting 
Mrs.    William   Boardman. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Charles  Norris  have  returned 
to  Saratoga,  after  a  brief  visit  in  town  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Richard  Derby  and  Miss 
Helen  Virges  left  Friday  for  Tacoma  for  a  sojourn 
of    several   weeks. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Van  Antwerp  have  re- 
turned to  Burlingame  from  a  trip  to  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Magee  have  gone  to 
Rubicon    Springs    for   the    summer. 

Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ingra- 
ham   left   Saturday    for   Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Butler  Breeden  has  returned  from  Ruther- 
ford, where  she  was  the  guest  over  the  week-end 
of  Mr.    and   Mrs.    Georges  de   Latour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Moore,  Miss  Josephine 
Moore,  and  Miss  Mary  Bernice  Muore  have  re- 
turned to  Santa  Cruz  for  the  summer. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Robert  Noble  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  at  their  home  on 
Pierce  Street. 

Mrs.  A.  Schwabacher  has  gone  to  Seattle  to 
visit  Mr.    and  Mrs.   Edgar  Schwabacher. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Lapham  have  moved  to 
San  Mateo  for  the  summer,  where  they  have 
taken  the  residence  of  Miss  Kathleen  Finnegan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Alexander  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller  are  spending  several 
weeks  at  Del  Monte. 

The    Misses    Rosemonde   and    Margaret   Lee   and 


Mr.    Richard    Lee    have   arrived    from    the   Atlantic 
coast  to  spend  the  summer  with  their  parents. 

Mr.  John  Henderson  of  New  York  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Henderson  have  left  for  the  Orient,  after 
a  brief  sojourn  here  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Ma  rye. 

Mrs.  Newbold  Lawrence,  Miss  Emily  Merriam, 
Miss  Charlotte  Cromwell,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood, 
and  Miss  Barbara  Donohoe  left  Tuesday  for  Santa 
Barbara.  Mrs.  Richard  Cromwell,  who  will  join 
the  party  in  the  south,  will  leave  the  end  of  the 
week   for  her  home  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  and  Miss  Isa- 
belle  McCreery  have  returned  from  a  visit  to 
their  ranch   at  Tres   Pinos. 

Major-General  George  Barnett  has  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Captain    Ronald    Banon    has    returned    to    Bur- 
lingame after  an  absence  of  several  months  abroad. 
Mrs.   Jean  de  St.   Cyr  is  in   Southampton,   Long 
Island,    visiting    her    daughter,     Princess    de    Bri- 
gauza. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Stetson 
Winslow,  and  Miss  Frances  Sprague  are  spending 
a   few  weeks  at   Feather   River  Inn. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Merriam  have  taken 
apartments  on  California  Street  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  Macomber  have  changed 
their  plans  for  coming  to  California  and  instead 
will    spend   the    summer   in    Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Verdier  will  return  from 
France  the  close  of  June.  They  will  remain  in 
San    Francisco    until    October. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hartigan  will  arrive  from  Wash- 
ington the  first  of  the  week  to  visit  Major  and 
Mrs.   Charles  Norris. 

Miss  Josephine  Grant  returned  last  week  to 
Burlingame  from  New   York  and  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Butler  have  returned  to 
Oxnard   from   a  trip  to  Denver. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  have  taken  the 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  in  Bur- 
lingame  for   the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Huntington  of  Pasadena 
will  leave  soon  for  France,  where  they  will  spend 
the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto  have  gone  to  the 
Russian    River    for    the    summer   months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  have  opened 
their  summer  place  in  Menlo  Park  for  the  season. 
Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  returned  Friday  from 
New  York.  She  was  accompanied  on  the  trip  by 
Miss  Mary  Martin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter   Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Mein  have  arrived  in 
California  from  Washington.  They  will  spend  the 
summer,  as  usual,  at  their  country  place  at  Tahoe. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman  left  last  week 
for  Toronto.  When  they  return  to  California  in 
July  they  will  be  accompanied  by  Miss  Lisa  Still- 
man. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  King  have  returned  from 
a  sojourn   at   Wawona. 

Miss  Ynez  Macondray  is  in  Los  Angeles  visiting 
Miss   Dorothy   Welborn. 

Mrs.  William  Roth  and  her  children  returned 
last    we?k   from   a    trip    to   Honolulu. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  will  arrive  in 
San  Francisco  in  July.  They  are  at  present  in 
Europe. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Brunn  and  their  daughters 
have  gone  to  Atherton  for  the  summer. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Snead  of  Mare 
Island  are  spending  a  few  days  in  town  at  the 
Fairmont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Tallant  have  taken  a  cot- 
tage at  Rionido  for  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  George  Pinckard  has  joined  Mrs.  Pinckard 
in  Wiscasset,  Maine,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer    with    the    latter's    parents,    Dr.    and    Mrs. 


Bernard  Bailey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pinckard  will  sail 
in  the  fall  for  the  Orient,  where  they  will  make 
their   permanent  home. 

Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla  will  arrive  from  New 
York  the  close  of  the  month  to  visit  Mrs.  Clement 
Tobin. 

Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker  and  Mr.  Harry 
Crocker  left  yesterday  for  New  York  en  route  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr  has  gone  south  for  a  week's 
sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent  are  spending  the  sum- 
mer with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Folger  at  Woodside. 

Mr.  Hiram  Johnson,  Jr.,  has  taken  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  H.  P.  Miller  in  San  Mateo  for  the 
summer. 

Mrs.  Ashton  Potter  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  left 
Wednesday  for  Tahoe,  where  they  will  pass  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Livermore  will  leave  the 
first  of  the  week  for  Napa  to  be  gone  throughout 
the   summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Schwabacher  will  spend 
part  of  the  summer  in  Hawaii.  Accompanied  by 
their  daughter,  Miss  Margery  Helen  Loewe,  they 
sailed  for  Honolulu  this  week  on  the  steamer 
Matsonia. 

Mrs.  L.  Eugene  Lee  will  pass  the  next  few 
weeks  at  Monterey  with  friends. 

Included  among  those  registered  at  the  St. 
Francis  are  Mr.  Fred  Angevine,  Mr.  D.  B.  Gill i - 
land,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  New- 
burg,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  P.  E.  Zabala,  Salinas; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Graves,  Spokane;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Gardner,  New  York;  Mr.  G.  C.  Ruff, 
Mr.  G.  Everett  Baker,  Portland;  Mr.  C.  Foster, 
Reno;  Mr.  Albert  H.  Arnstcin,  New  York;  Mr. 
F.  S.  Ballif,  Jr.,  Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  Goldsmith,  Cincinnati;  Mr.  Harris  Ottenstein, 
New  York;  Mr.  E.  M.  Davis,  Phccnix,  Arizona; 
Mr.  E.  N.  Rogers,  Houston,  Texas;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Wilson,  New  York;  Mr.  A.  J.  Voyer,  New 
York;  Dr.  E.  O.  Miller,  London;  Bishop  W.  H. 
Moreland,  Sacramento;  Judge  R.  L.  Johns,  Ar- 
rowhead. 

At  the  Whitcomb  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
George,  Sacramento;  Mr.  R.  C.  Eberhard,  Los 
Angeles ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loronsberry,  Palo  Alto ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kern,  Fresno;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Pulver,  Spokane;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  S. 
Beij'um,  Dutch  East  Indies;  Mr.  H.  A.  Firth,  Mr. 
F.  F.  Firth,  London,  England;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam James,  Louisville;  Mr.  E.  E.  Behr,  Sacra- 
mento ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Pugh,  Fresno ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  S.  Williams,  Portland;  Mr.  Herman  Hatfield, 
Vatlejo;  Mr.  A.  F.  Keniman,  Witchita  Falls, 
Texas;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Corcoran,  Merced; 
Mr.  A.  H.  Briggs,  Los  Gatos;  Mr.  B.  M.  Pierce, 
Fresno;  Mr.  Walter  F.  Kingsley,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dopplemire,  Port- 
land. 

Recent  arrivals  at  Hotel  Oakland  include  Mr. 
M.  C.  London,  Nairobi,  East  Africa;  Mrs.  Made- 
line Clay  Harrold  and  her  three  children  from 
Santa  Barbara,  where  they  have  been  wintering. 


Summer  Tours  to  Yellowstone  Park. 
Bennett's  Travel  Bureau,  Inc.,  have  com- 
pleted all  arrangements  in  connection  with 
their  two  summer  tours  to  Yellowstone  Park. 
These  tours,  which  are  of  nine  days'  dura- 
tion, are  scheduled  to  leave  San  Francisco 
July  16th  and  August  20th,  returning  on  July 
25th    and   August   29th   respectively. 


Some  Famous  Timepieces. 

The  fragile  watch  of  the  dainty  pattern  and 
design,  which  today  is  a  favorite  among 
women,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  some  of  the 
watches  which  were  famous  several  centuries 
ago. 

Many  of  these  were  of  enormous  size  and 
of  the  most  ornate  design. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  the  possessor 
of  a  death's-head  watch,  which  was  of  silver 
gilt  and  most  elaborately  ornamented.  The 
forehead  of  the  skull  bore  the  symbols  of 
death,  the  scythe  and  hourglass  placed  be- 
tween a  palace  and  a  cottage  to  show  the  im- 
partiality of  the  grim  destroyer.  At  the  back 
of  the  skull  was  Time,  destroying  all  things, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  head  scenes  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  and  the  crucifixion.  The 
watch  was  opened  by  reversing  the  skull, 
placing  the  upper  part  of  it  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hand  and  lifting  the  jaw  by  the  hinge, 
this  part  being  enriched  by  engraved  repre- 
sentations of  the  Holy  Trinity,  angels,  and 
shepherds  with  their  flocks.  The  works  of 
the  watch  formed  the  brains  of  the  skull,  and 
were  within  a  silver  envelope  which  acted 
as  a  musically-toned  bell,  while  the  dial  plate 
was  in  the  place  of  the  palate.  The  curious 
work  of  art  was  made  at  Blois  and,  at  her 
death,  was  bequeathed  by  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  to  her  maid  of  honor,  Mary  Seton,  in 
1587.  It  afterward  came  into  the  possession 
of  Sir  John  Dick  Lander. 

Another  skull  watch,  which  once  belonged 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  its  inscription 
and  date,  1560,  shows  that  Francis  II  of 
France  presented  it  to  his  young  wife  many 
years  before  watches  were  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  to  England  from  Germany. 

Queen  Mary  was,  evidently,  a  collector  of 
watches  of  unique  design.  She  is  said  to  have 
possessed  one  in  a  case  of  crystal,  shaped  like 
a  coffin,  and  another  made  at  Rouen,  in  which 
a  thread  of  catgut  supplied  the  place  of  a 
chain. 

Some  of  the  early  watches  were  so  small 
as  to  be  set  in  the  head  of  walking-sticks,  the 
clasp  of  bracelets,  or  in  pendants,  and  there 
is  a  record  of  a  striking  watch,  which  was 
mounted  in  a  ring,  in  the  year  1542. 

At  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale  Queen  Vic- 
toria purchased  a  little  clock  of  brass-gilt 
which  had  been  presented  to  Anne  Boleyn  by 


"So  that  little  cousin  of  yours 
.  to  be  one  of  the  attendants 
of  the  Queen  at  the  Booster 
Ball?" 

"Yes,  and  she's    so  excited 
about   it,    her   mother    writes 


"Are  you  going  to  entertain 
for  her?" 

"Oh,  yes,  we  want  her  to 
have  the  time  of  her  life. 
We've  arranged  a  dinner  party 
of  six  for  the  Queen's  Dinner 
here  at  Hotel  Whitcomb 
before  the  ball.  I  know  she'll 
love  that,  for  the  Queen  will  be 
here  and  many  of  her  attend- 
ants. We  will  go  directly  from 
the  dinner  to  the  ball." 


The  Queen's  Dinner 

June  18  th 

before  the  Booster  Ball] 

I  $1.50  the  plate 
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Henry  VIII  upon  their  marriage  in  1532.  It 
is  richly  chased  and  engraved  and  is  still  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

The  clock  placed  in  one  of  the  towers  at 
the  palace  at  Hampton  Court  in  1551  is  said 
to  be  the  oldest  English-make  clock  extant. 
When  in  action  it  shows  the  motions  of  sev- 
eral of  the  planets.  The  dial  and  several  of 
the  wheels  attached  to  the  back  of  the  dial 
still   remain. 

-*<M- 

Berea  College,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  in  Kentucky,  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  owning  two  mountains,  4000 
acres  of  forest,  its  own  sawmill,  but  never  cut- 
ting a  sound  tree.  Waste  wood  is  used  for 
the  college,  for  power,  for  heat,  and  in  the 
many  cozy  fireplaces  in  the  dormitories  and 
in  the  great  open  fireplace  which  delights 
every  traveler  who  stops  at  Boone  Tavern. 
The  sawmill,  as  well  as  the  4000  acres  of 
forest  reserve,  provides,  not  only  ample  prac- 
tical experience  for  the  students,  but  also 
actual  labor  for  those  students  who  work  for 
their  education.  The  sawmill  is  operated  by 
steam  and,  like  every  other  industry  at  Berea 
College,  is  run  by  students,  who  work  at  least 
two  consecutive  hours  each  day  under  the 
supervision  of  a  superintendent  of  labor,  who, 
in  turn,  is  responsible  to  the  dean  of  labor. 
Students  at  Berea  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  earn  their  expenses  and  they  may  select 
the  work,  which  is  paid  for  at  the  regular 
rates,  according  to  the  student's  ability  and 
efficiency.  As  every  student  in  the  college 
must  work  the  minimum  of  two  hours  a  day, 
suitable  occupation  must  be  provided  by  the 
dean  of  labor,  and  in  the  forestry  department 
the  students  are  very  happy  patrolling  the 
forest,  marking  the  dead  timber,  hauling  the 
fallen  timber  to  the  sawmill,  cutting  it  there 
for  the  required  lengths  and  then  hauling  the 
logs  to  wherever  needed  on  the  campus.  No 
sound  timber  is  cut,  as  there  is  enough  of 
the  other  to  supply  all  needs. 

«»*■ 

From  the  skin  of  a  sturgeon  is  obtained  a 
tough  leather  that  is  used  for  the  making  of 
laces   to    join    leather    belting    for    machinery. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


Father — What's  this  wild  story  I  hear  about 
your  bank  account  being  flat  ?  Son — Tut,  tut, 
dad ;  it's  overdrawn. — Cornell  Widow. 

Dark  Shadow — Hands  up  !  Cohen — Wil! 
you  vait  a  minute  please  till  I  pay  Lew  five 
dollars  I  owe  him? — Washington  Sun  Dodger. 

"I  suppose  you  have  fine  prospects  for  your 
automobile  trip."  "I  hope  not.  The  last 
arrested  in  that  old  junk  automobile  of  his?" 
American. 

Father — Is  he  thrifty?  Da  tighter— Thrifty, 
daddie!  Why,  Jack's  saved  over  $10,000  out 
of  that  $100,000  his  grandfather  left  him  year 
before  last. — Boston  Globe. 

Mrs.  Myles — Ever  catch  your  husband 
flirting  ?  Mrs.  Styles — Yes ;  once.  Mrs.  Myles 
— What  did  you  do  to  him?  Mrs.  Styles — 
Married   him. — Yonkers   Statesman. 

Arthur — I  know  a  man,  married  for  thirty 
years,  who  stays  at  home  every  evening. 
Amy  (with  feeling) — That  is  love  !  Arthur — 
No.     It's  rheumatism. — Boston  Globe. 

"So  you  represent  the  Noocar  Company,  do 
you?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Good  company?"  "Best 
going."  "Who's  behind  it?"  "All  our  com- 
petitors,"  said  the  agent. — Boston   Transcript. 

Mr.  Gnaggs — And  you  used  to  say  you 
wouldn't  marry  the  best  man  living.  Mrs. 
Gnaggs — Well,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  I  kept  my  word. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Uncle  John  getting 
arrested  in  that  old  junk  automobile  of  his?" 
"Surely  not  for  speeding  ?"  "Nope ;  for 
blocking  the  traffic.  "—Jacksonville  Times- 
Union. 

"It  is  indeed  a  pleasure."  remarked  the  man 
who  approves  of  prohibition,  "to  be  able  to 
walk  the  streets  without  seeing  a  saloon  on 
every  corner."  "And  yet,"  returned  the  un- 
regenerate  one,  "it's  a  great  comfort  to  know 


they  are  there,   even   if  you   don't  see  them." 
—New    York  Sun. 

"Great  days  for  kids."  "What  now  ?"  "They 
say  school  films  will  replace  textbooks." — 
Louis1:-! He  Courier-Journal. 

He  (lovingly) — What  would  you  do  now  if 
I  should  kiss  you?  She  (timidly)— I— I  don't 
know.  I  have  never  had  to  answer  such  a 
question  before. — Barcelona  L'Esquella  de  la 
Torrarta. 

"Been  around  to  Dorfling's  house  lately?" 
"No.  Is  anything  stirring  ?"  "Yes.  It's  stirring 
beautifully,  and  he  says  it  will  be  ready  for 
consumption  in  about  a  week." — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

Teacher — Jimmy,  can  you  explain  what 
strategy  means?  Jimmy — When  you  run  out 
of  ammunition  and  you  don't  want  the  enemy 
to  know  it,  it's  strategy  to  keep  on  firing. — 
New  York  Sun. 

Myles — Don't  you  think  we'd  all  be  happier 
if  there  was  no  money  in  this  world?  Styles 
— Oh,  no  ;  my  wife  would  never  be  satisfied 
or  happy  to  play  bridge  just  for  beans. — 
Yonkers   Statesman. 

"We  know  what  matrimonial  bonds  are." 
"Yes?"  "Well,  what  would  you  call  divorce 
papers?"  "I  dunno — what  would  you  call 
them?"  "Why,  I'd  call  them  liberty  bonds." 
— Atlanta  Constitution. 

"That  lady  has  dropped  her  lace  handker- 
chief. Pick  it  up."  "I  hesitate  to  do  so.  It 
may  be  her  petticoat."  "You're  safe  in  pick- 
ing it  up.  Ladies  don't  wear  petticoats." — 
Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

J'isitor — You  must  have  been  visited  by  a 
bad  hurricane  from  the  appearance  of  your 
buildings.  Farmer — No ;  I  rented  my  farm 
last  month  to  a  movie  concern  to  make  a 
five-reel   comedy. — Film  Fun. 

"What's  become  of  Blithersby?"  "He's 
gone  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  "Dead?"  "No, 
indeed.  He's  doing  time  in  a  model  peni- 
tentiary."— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

"I'll  bet  yours  is  a  one-horse  town,"  said 
the  city  fellow.  "You  said  it,  old  man,"  re- 
plied the  suburbanite.  "Even-body  in  town 
has  an  automobile  but  one  man,  and  he  sticks 
to  his  horse." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"What's  the  gentleman  having  a  heated  al- 
tercation with  the  manager  about  ?"  "He  says 
he  wants  to  patronize  the  silent  drama.'' 
"Well,  isn't  this  a  movie  house?"  "Yes,  but 
he  says  he  can't  stand  the  groans  and  sighs 
of  other  patrons  when  the  hero  and  heroine 
clinch." — Birmingliam   Age-Herald. 


Wireless  at  Sea. 

On  tramp  steamships  the  radio  has  many 
times  earned  its  keep  by  ordering  ships  in 
midecean  to  change  their  destination  to  ports 
where  there  were  more  favorable  markets,  or 
perchance  less  dissatisfaction  among  the  dock 
workers. 

From  the  earliest  da>-s  of  offshore  naviga- 
tion, when  the  navigators  depended  on  uncer- 
tain latitude  sights,  through  the  travail  of 
"lunars,"  till  chronometers  were  introduced, 
the  timing  of  longitude  has  progressed.  The 
uncertain  rates  of  the  chronometers,  however, 
required  that  three  or  more  of  these  expen- 
sive timepieces  be  carried  aboard  a  steamship 
for  intercomparing. 

Even  with  multitudinous  chronometers 
there  was  still  possibility  of  error,  but  wire- 
less has  come  to  the  rescue.  Nowadays  -i 
single  chronometer,  aided  by  diurnal  time 
signals,   suffices  in   most   cases.     It  has  even 
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been  suggested  that  a  good  grade  of  clock  will 
eventually  replr.ee  the  more  costly  timekeeper. 

Besides  the  warnings  of  violent  approach- 
ing storms,  vessels  are  counseled  of  near-by 
icebergs.  Though  the  wolflike  submarine  no 
longer  roams  the  sea,  floating  derelicts  still 
wander  unguided,  a  constant  menace  to  sea- 
men. After  once  locating  these  drifting  hulks 
passing  ships  are  advised  of  their  where- 
abouts till  they  disappear  or  a  beneficent 
revenue  cutter  ends  their  existence. 

Wireless  telegraphy  has  revolutionized  sea 
conditions.  The  ever-ready  means  of  calling 
for  assistance  has  reduced  the  after  danger 
of  an  accident  at  sea  to  a  minimum.  Cases 
are  known  of  thrifty-minded  skippers  who 
"pick  and  choose"  their  rescuers.  Offers  of 
friendly  aid  from  near-by  ships  have  been 
spurned,  and  for  humanity's  sake  these  would- 
be  Good  Samaritans  have  "stood  by"  the  in- 
jured vessel  till  a  revenue  cutter,  summoned 
from  a  distant  station,  has  arrived.  These 
craft  on  their  errands  of  mercy  might  well 
be  termed  "non-revenue"  cutters  from  their 
policy  of  not  exacting  toll  for  their  salvage. 
— Bradley  Jones  in  Xational  Marine. 
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a  country  with  whom  we  are  at  peace  and,  in  effect, 
in  open  alliance.  The  waters  are  clearer  for  Admiral 
Sims'  hold  assertions. 

The  press  of  the  country  sees  this  matter  clearly  and 
is  very  generally  approving  of  Sims'  speech  with  im- 
plied censure  of  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department. 
Under  the  popular  verdict  as  it  has  been  rendered  the 
movement  for  a  congressional  vote  of  censure  against 
Sims  has  been  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  Navy  Department  will  either  recede 
from  its  purpose  to  officially  censure  Sims,  or  at  least 
make  its  rebuke  so  mild  as  to  be  in  effect  a  tribute  to 
his  patriotism  and  courage. 


tage,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  international  amity 
that  would  promote  our  diplomacy  and  he  a  help  in  the 
maintenance  of  sound  relations,  even  of  peace  itself. 
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Events  Justify  Admiral  Sims. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  emphasize  the  truth  and 
force  of  Admiral  Sims'  strictures  it  is  supplied  in  the 
fact  that  a  mob  of  several  hundred  Sinn  Fein  sympa- 
thizers have  conspired  to  meet  him  at  the  dock  upon 
his  arrival  at  New  York  with  jeers  and  insults.  Ob- 
viously these  conspirators  fall  under  Admiral  Sims' 
classification — "technically  Americans,  some  of  them 
naturlized  and  some  born  here,  but  none  of  them  Amer- 
icans at  all."  Likewise  they  fall  under  another  classi- 
fication delicately  characterized  by  Admiral  Sims  as 
"asses." 

Xow  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  whose  precipitancy 
brought  about  this  tempest  in  a  tea-pot.  has  found  it 
necessary  to  interpose  his  authority  for  the  protection 
of  Admiral  Sims  from  insults.  In  other  words.  Secre- 
tary Denby  has  to  employ  the  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment under  his  hand  to  quell  the  storm  he  himself 
raised.  It  is  a  humiliating  role  and  there  should  be  in 
it  for  Mr.  Denby  a  lesson  tending  to  instruct  him  as 
to  the  value  of  an  old  saw  which  declares  the  wisdom 
of   looking  before   leaping. 

Viewed  broadly,  the  Sims  incident  has  been  of  vital 
service  in  drawing  a  line  between  the  sheep  and  the 
goats  in  American  citizenship.  The  hubbub  that  it  has 
raised  has  had  the  effect  of  justifying  Admiral  Sims 
by  demonstrating  the  essential  truth  of  his  remarks  at 
London.  It  has  had  the  further  effect  of  stirring 
patriotic  sentiment  to  open  condemnation  of  those  who 
use  American  citizenship  as  a  cloak  for  intrigue  against 


The  Alien  Head  Tax. 

If  the  law  enacted  at  the  late  session  of  the  state 
legislature  prescribing  an  annual  tax  of  ten  dollars  per 
head  on  aliens  resident  in  California  were  styled  "An 
act  to  promote  international  irritation"  it  would  very 
accurately  have  set  forth  its  tendencies  and  effects. 
There  is  no  alien  among  us  who  does  not  resent 
it  as  a  vexatious  pin-prick  applied  not  so  much  in 
legitimate  behoof  of  the  California  state  treasury  as  an 
expression  of  an  inhospitable  spirit  and  of  an  unfriendly 
attitude  of  mind.  By  Japanese  resident  here,  and  we 
suspect  by  the  Japanese  government  as  well,  this  law 
is  regarded  as  a  calculated  slap  in  the  face — as  aimed 
directly  against  thern  in  the  spirit  of  petty  hostility. 
It  comes  at  a  time  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  relation  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  midstream  of  a  popular  agitation 
against  a  country  and  a  people  to  whom  we  are  under 
a  thousand  motives  for  being  on  terms  of  amity.  A 
further  vexation  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  contribution 
as  it  can  make  to  the  state  treasury  will  be  of  small 
account. 

The  dispositon  to  penalize  aliens  or  force  them  into 
becoming  citizens,  manifest  in  many  ways — notably  by 
the  law  under  review — is  one  of  stupid  irrationality. 
Assuredly  we  do  not  wish  to  drive  out  of  California 
anybody  whose  presence  and  whose  labors  here  make 
contribution  to  the  material  and  social  welfare  of  the 
state.  Assuredly  we  ought  not  to  wish  to  bring  into 
our  citizenship  persons  whose  attachments  are  so  defi- 
nitely fixed  in  other  countriesas  to  cause  them  to  prefer 
old  allegiances  to  new.  It  is  perhaps  desirable  from 
many  points  of  view  that  most  persons  resident  here 
and  who  are  competent  for  citizenship  should  take  on 
the  duties  of  that  status  and  have  a  share  in  the  respon- 
sibilities implied.  But  this  is  not  saying  that  those  who 
for  any  reason  do  not  wish  to  become  citizens  should 
be  forced  under  penalties  to  do  so.  The  resident  alien 
who  declines  to  become  a  citizen  is  the  real  loser,  since 
while  he  holds  the  status  of  an  alien  he  must  meet  all 
the  obligations  of  citizenship,  while  missing  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  citizenship  of  having  a  say  in 
directing  the  course  of  government. 

This  law  providing  a  special  tax  upon  aliens  is  a 
stupid  piece  of  business  in  respect  of  the  fact  that  our 
treaties,  we  believe  without  exception,  guarantee  to 
alien  nationals  here  equality  with  our  own  nationals  at 
the  point  of  taxation.  LTnless  we  are  mistaken  no  tax 
may  be  placed  upon  an  alien  over  and  above  that  as- 
sessed upon  our  own  citizens.  There  is  not  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  courts  will  nullify  the  offensive  act. 
We  shall  have,  therefore,  as  the  final  effect  of  this 
product  of  the  legislative  mill  a  sense  of  irritation  on 
the  part  of  resident  aliens  of  our  own  blood  and  color, 
with  a  special  sense  of  injury  on  the  part  of  Japanese, 
who  feel  that  the  law  was  made  for  the  double  purpose 
of  penalizing  and  insulting  them. 

Let  nobody  imagine  that  the  Argonaut  holds  a  brief 
for  aliens  in  general  or  for  any  particular  breed  of 
aliens.  It  sees  that  now  as  much  or  more  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history  we  are  in  need  of  conciliating 
o-eneral  good-will,  not  in  the  sense  of  kowtowing  to  any- 
body, cither  on  the  score  of  timidity  or  possible  advan- 


The  Governmental  Situation  Under  Review. 
President  Harding  has  not  wished  to  dictate  to  Con- 
gress. As  a  student  of  the  Constitution  he  knows  what 
the  legitimate  functions  of  Congress  are;  as  an  ex-sena- 
tor he  has  for  the  legislative  branch  an  abiding  regard 
and  a  definite  wish  that  its  dignities  shall  be  maintained. 
His  declared  purpose  has  been  to  hold  the  executive 
department  to  executive  functions,  leaving  to  Congress 
the  business  of  initiating  its  own  courses  and  carrying 
forward  its  own  procedures.  As  the  Constitution  di- 
rects, he  has  freely  advised  Congress,  but  up  to  now  he 
has  scrupulously  avoided  anything  wearing  the  look  of 
dictation.  Obviously  anxious  that  the  Republican  party 
shall  redeem  the  pledges  upon  which  it  came  into  con- 
trol of  the  government,  he  has  put  no  pressure  upon 
Congress,  but  has  depended  upon  it  to  carry  its  share  of 
the  great  task  assumed  on  the  4th  of  last  March.  It 
now  remains  to  be  seen  if  Mr.  Harding's  confidence  has 
been  well  placed — if  in  truth  there  abides  in  Congress 
the  power  to  play  its  full  constitutional  part  in  bringing 
the  government  machine  back  to  "normalcy." 


Thus  far,  it  must  be  admitted.  Congress  has  not  risen 
to  its  opportunities  and  its  obligations.  Under  promise 
of  reducing  the  costs  of  government,  to  revise  the  tax 
laws,  to  enact  a  permanent  tariff  bill,  Congress  has 
bogged  down.  Brutally  put,  leadership  both  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  is  not  effective.  It  is  possible 
that  the  leaders  are  at  fault ;  more  probably  the  truth  is 
that  any  set  of  leaders  under  existing  conditions,  in 
which  party  responsibility  lies  lightly  on  the  shoulders 
of  senators  and  representatives,  would  likewise  be  in- 
effective. Whatever  the  reason.  Congress  is  getting  no- 
where. In  matters  of  taxation  and  tariff  dissension 
rules  the  day,  and  now  after  nearly  four  months  the  en- 
actment of  measures  that  were  definitely  promised  seems 
no  nearer  than  at  the  beginning.  President  Harding 
still  insists  that  Congress  work  out  its  own  salvation. 
He  has  said  almost  in  so  many  words  that  he  will  not 
assume  a  dictatorial  attitude.  Thus  left  to  its  own 
course  Congress  wanders  far  afield  and  spends  its  time 
in  petty  squabbling.  Nothing  at  all  seems  to  be  doing 
in  the  matter  of  permanent  tariff  legislation.  As. the 
various  sub-committees  present  their  schedules  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  they  are  either  rejected 
or  lost  in  a  deadlock.  In  the  matter  of  the  wool 
schedule  the  committee  is  in  disagreement  in  all  its  parts 
and  has  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, which  is  writing  a  schedule  of  its  own  which  may 
or  may  not  be  accepted.  In  the  meantime  the  chemical 
schedule,  the  cotton  schedule,  and  the  lumber  schedule 
are  all  in  air,  and  pessimistic  observers  are  predicting 
that  no  permanent  tariff  bill  will  be  enacted  until  the 
regular  session  next  winter.  The  situation  with  regard 
to  tax  revision  is,  if  possible,  even  more  hopeless.  The 
hearings  before  Penrose's  Finance  Committee  did  not 
result  in  crystalization  of  ideas.  Penrose  is  disgusted 
and  has  dropped  the  matter,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  anybody  else  in  Congress  is  giving  it  attention. 
Thus  we  find  the  Senate  discussing  a  summer  recess, 
not  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  but  because 
there  is  no  initiative,  no  driving  force  anywhere  to  see 
that  things  promised  are  done.  Senators,  predicting 
that  it  will  be  September  at  the  earliest  and  perhaps 
December  before  the  House  is  ready  to  send  over  the 
tariff  bill,  are  talking  about  a  series  of  three-day  re- 
cesses through  the  summer,  which  would  mean  that  a 
quorum   would  not  be  maintained. 


To  make  the  situation  worse,  the  afnrr 
ties  of  Congress  are  actually  more  mis< 
helpful.     The  two  major  items  of  legisl 
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fore  Congress,  or  more  definitely  speaking  before  the 
Senate,  are  the  packers'  bill  and  the  coal  bill,  while  im- 
mediately in  the  offing  hovers  the  soldiers'  bonus  bill, 
which  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
already  approved  in  principle.  These  three  measures 
are  directly  in  violation  of  the  party  pledges — the  bonus 
bill  because  it  will  increase  taxation  and  push  up  the 
cost  of  government,  the  other  two  bills  because  they  are 
in  violation  of  party  declarations  which  favor  taking 
the  government  out  of  business.  The  packers'  bill  pro- 
poses a  government  regulation  more  drastic  and  search- 
ing, more  autocratic,  than  anything  ever  before  pro- 
posed to  the  American  Congress.  It  gives  to  govern- 
mental agencies  a  supervising  authority  that  is  not 
even  possessed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  regard  to  railroads.  The  coal  bill  is  no  less  pater- 
nalistic and  autocratic.  There  is  no  support  from  the 
Administration  for  these  extensions  of  the  Federal  au- 
thority into  the  realm  of  private  business,  neither 
has  any  concrete  opposition  been  offered.  The  saner 
senators  of  course  are  greatly  perturbed,  for  they 
realize  that  these  measures  not  only  repudiate  party 
declarations,  but  that  they  will  operate  to  the  danger 
of  business,  the  consequent  reduction  of  revenues  from 
Federal  taxation,  and  the  further  dislocation  of  eco- 
nomic adjustments.  Nevertheless  the  several  radical 
blocs  may  be  sufficiently  strong  to  drive  the  measures 
through  Congress.  

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Congress  has  been 
bossed  so  long  and  that  it  has  accepted  authoritative- 
direction  so  supinely  as  to  have  acquired  the  sub- 
servient habit.  It  seems  to  have  lost  the  power  of 
initiative,  to  be  incapable  of  action  excepting  under 
direction  and  pressure.  For  eight  years  President 
Roosevelt  not  only  outlined  the  congressional  pro- 
gramme, but  put  behind  it  the  tremendous  powers 
of  the  executive  office.  President  Taft,  while  some- 
what less  authoritative  in  manner  and  in  methods  of 
applying  executive  pressure,  caused  the  measures  he 
desired  to  be  put  into  the  shape  of  bills  and  submitted 
to  Congress  in  pre-digested  form.  President  Wilson 
outdid  these  and  all  others  of  his  predecessors  by  taking 
over  bodily  and  upon  the  theory  of  war  emergency 
many  of  the  functions  of  Congress.  Thus  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years  Congress  has  been  subjected  to  presi- 
dential direction.  What  is  more,  the  country  has  come 
to  look  to  the  President,  not  merely  as  an  executive  of 
laws  enacted  by  Congress,  but  as  the  guiding  hand  of 
the  governmental  machine.  With  the  habit  of  execu- 
tive domination  thus  fixed  and  with  public  expectation 
thus  placed,  the  responsibility  of  the  presidential  office 
has  been  expanded  beyond  constitutional  definitions. 
It  now  seems  unlikely  that  Congress  upon  its  own 
motion  will  achieve  anything  approaching  definite  per- 
formance of  pledges  made  to  the  country.  President 
Harding  may  be  compelled  to  abandon  his  attitude  of 
executive  reserve  and  take  on  something  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  boss.  It  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  say  to 
Congress  what  he  wants,  to  insist  upon  what  the  times 
and  conditions  demand,  then  to  put  behind  the  legislative 
programme  thus  defined  the  full  pow-ers  under  his  hand. 
There  are  those — close  observers  of  the  machinery  of 
government  who  insist  that  by  no  other  method  may 
the  pledges  upon  which  the  Administration  came  into 
authority  be  redeemed.  Congress  they  hold  can  not 
be  brought  to  act  until  it  is  forced  to  act;  and  the  only 
means  of  enforcement  lie  in  the  powers  under  presi- 
dential control.  It  will  be  ten  thousand  pities  if  the 
President  shall  thus  be  compelled  to  abandon  his  deter- 
mination to  bring  back  the  government  in  all  its 
branches  to  the  constittuional  basis.  Xone  the  less  this 
must  be  done  if  Congress,  through  its  lack  of  initiative 
and  discipline  and  its  failure  to  recognize  and  meet  its 
obligations  in  independent  spirit,  shall  continue  its 
course  of  petty  bickering  and  its  chronic  neglect  of  duty. 


In  the  distinctly  executive   sphere  a  good  deal  has 
been  accomplished  since  the  4th  of  March.    In  the  field 
of    international    relations    the    Harding-Hughes    di- 
plomacy has  been  busy  and  successful.     It  has  moved, 
not  only  the  United  States,  but  the  vvirld  definitely  for- 
ward toward  settlement  of  political  and  economic  ills. 
In    the   field   of   domestic    problems   the   operation   of 
natural   law   has  perhaps   done  more  than   affirmative 
acts  of  the  Administration  in  carrying  the  country  back 
to  normal   conditions.     The   Administration,   however, 
Jt  be   denied   the   credit  for   having  permitted 
laws  to  work  out  their  due  effects.    In  this  par- 
-    executive    restraint    and   its   good    effects    are 


seen  in  progressive  decrease  of  price  levels  now  plainly 
reflected  in  reduction  of  living  costs. 

But  the  most  notable  accomplishment  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, though  of  vast  importance,  has  attracted  little 
popular  attention.  It  is  in  arriving  at  an  understanding 
with  the  private  banking  interests  of  the  country  under 
which  these  interests  are  cooperating  with  govern- 
ment in  the  solving  of  financial  and  economic  problems. 
Financing  of  the  livestock  industry  is  in  point.  The 
situation  with  regard  to  that  industry  and  the  Western 
banks  that  are  overloaded  with  its  temporarily  de- 
creased paper  is  very  bad.  It  led  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  some  three  weeks  ago  to  go  to  Congress  with  a 
request  for  an  appropriation  of  fifty  million  dollars  to 
take  care  of  livestock  loans.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Mellon  undertook  to  find  another  way  of  bettering  the 
situation.  At 'his  invitation  J.  P.  Morgan  and  several 
other  bankers  went  to  Washington  last  week  and 
sat  in  at  a  conference  the  outcome  of  which  was 
an  arrangement  whereby  the  private  banking  in 
terests  of  the  country  will  provide  the  fifty  million 
dollars  and  take  care  of  the  situation,  thus  avoiding 
the  necessity  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  govern 
ment.  Mr.  Morgan  agreed  on  behalf  of  his  imme 
diate  associates  to  supply  twenty-five  million  dollars, 
and  a  Western  pool  is  being  arranged  to  take  care  of 
the  other  twenty-five  millions.  This  arrangement  is  in 
line  with  what  Mr.  Harding  and  his  cabinet  are  trying 
to  bring  about,  namely,  to  leave  to  individual  enterprise 
the  adjustment  of  financial  and  economic  ills,  thus 
getting  the  country  out  of  the  habit  of  bringing  all  its 
troubles  to  Washington. 


Contemporaneous  with  this  very  gratifying  arrange- 
ment the  President  announced  on  Friday  of  last  week 
that  the  American  international  bankers  have  entered 
voluntarily  into  an  agreement  with  our  government  un- 
der which  they  will  finance  no  foreign  loans  without  the 
government's  approval.  This  is  truly  a  momentous  ar- 
rangement. In  effect  it  means  that  no  nation  may  bor- 
row American  money  for  any  purpose  not  known  and 
approved  by  this  government.  Thus  the  government  is 
for  the  first  time  in  position  to  prevent  American  loans 
for  militaristic  purposes'  or  for  any  other  purposes  that 
may  be  deemed  inimical  to  American  interests.  Xow 
that  the  United  States  has  become  the  leading  creditor 
nation  of  the  world,  the  power  in  world  affairs  that  has 
thus  been  given  to  our  government  is  almost  beyond 
calculation.  These  two  events — action  of  the  bankers 
in  aid  of  the  livestock  situation  and  their  action  in 
tying  up  with  the  government  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
loans — are  of  great  significance.  They  are  important, 
not  merely  in  themselves,  but  as  indicating  a  definite 
partnership  between  American  government  and  Ameri- 
can finance,  a  manifestation  of  what  Mr.  Harding 
means  when  he  talks  about  government  by  under- 
standing.   

The  two  achievements  above  noted,  while  in  direct 
pursuance  of  President  Harding's  broad  idea,  like- 
wise above  noted,  are  the  work  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mellon.  Mellon  is  a  silent  man  and  a  big 
one.  His  experience  in  the  world  of  finance — the 
legitimate  and  creative  part  of  that  world — has  been 
la'ge  and  eminently  successful.  One  of  his  charac- 
teristics is  never  to  talk  about  a  project  on  which  he 
is  working  until  its  foundations  have  been  laid  and 
buttressed.  There  is  as  yet  no  indication  that  Mr. 
Mellon  has  taken  to  himself  the  problem  of  tax  re- 
vision, but  there  are  those,  the  Argonaut  among 
them,  who  will  not  be  surprised  if  one  of  these  days 
he  shall  not  present  a  programme  so  definitely  worked 
out,  so  sound  and  so  simple,  that  Congress  will  have  to 
accept  it.  In  the  matters  above  noted  we  have  mani- 
festations of  his  clear-mindedness  and  of  his  skill  in 
securing  cooperation  where  it  is  needed.  And  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  hope  for  further  and  even  more  posi- 
tive manifestations  of  his  constructive  talent. 


The  Southern  Vote  in  Republican  Conventions. 

Up  to  the  year  1912  the  delegates  from  the  Southern 
States  to  a  Republican  National  Convention — states 
which  never  by  any  chance  yielded  a  single  Republican 
electoral  vote — aggregated  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  mem- 
bership. Almost  to  a  man  the  membership  of  this  23 
per  cent,  was  subject  to  sinister  influences.  The 
Southern  delegates,  mostly  negroes,  were  not  repre- 
sentative of  Republican  principles  or  of  legitimate 
party  organizations'.  They  were  chosen  by  profes- 
sional    political     exploiters     who     used    their     voting 


strength  in  conventions  at  their  pleasure  to  make 
favorable  bargains  for  themselves.  The  reform  that 
followed  in  1912  cut  down  the  Southern  representa- 
tion to  17  per  cent.,  but  while  this  was  a  distinct 
gain  it  did  not  cure  the  evil.  Xow  by  action  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  in  session  at  Washing- 
ton last  week  the  rules  have  been  so  modified  as  to  still 
further  cut  down  legitimate  representation  without 
drawing  the  color  line. 

The  crux  of  the  new  rules  is  found  not  so 
much  in  the  new  system  of  apportionment  of  dele- 
gates as  in  the  provision  requiring  that  only  "quali- 
fied voters"  shall  participate  in  Republican  primaries 
and  conventions  leading  up  to  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  national  conventions.  In  many  districts  of 
the  South  this  rule  automatically  removes  control  of 
the  Republican  machinery  from  black  hands.  In  Ala- 
bama, for  example,  where  the  negro  is  not  a  quali- 
fied voter,  he  is  barred  from  any  part  in  selecting  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention.  The  national  com- 
mittee says  in  effect  that  only  those  who  are  voters 
in  their  own  states  and  districts  shall  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  naming  of  presidential  nominees.  This  will 
go  far  to  nullify,  if  it  does  not  completely  nullify,  a 
scandal  which  from  the  time  of  the  civil  war  has 
vitiated  the  integrity  and  marred  the  dignity  of  Repub- 
lican  national  conventions. 

The  negro  has  no  legitimate  quarrel  with  the  Repub- 
lican party  on  the  score  of  this  new  rule.  The  party  is 
not  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  Southern  States 
deny  the  vote  to  negroes.  The  party  must  accept  con- 
ditions as  they  are,  and  it  has  a  right  to  say  that  a 
man  who  can  not  vote  for  Republican  nominees  shall 
not  vote  to  select  Republican  nominees.  Those  w-ho 
have  studied  the  Southern  situation  believe  that  this 
new  rule  will  make  possible  the  upbuilding  of  a  genuine 
Republican  party  in  the  South,  not  necessarily  an  all 
white  party,  but  at  least  one  whose  delegates  are  not 
notoriously  on  the  auction  block  in  national  conven- 
tions. , 

"Bulk"  Schools. 

"We  are  in  search  of  quality,  not  size!" 

We  excerpt  this  significant  remark  from  an  address 
by  President  Butler  of  Columbia  University  upon  the 
recent  occasion  of  graduating  day  exercises  of  that  in- 
stitution. There  is  involved  here  a  sound  principle, 
and  it  is  one  applicable — not  only  applicable,  but  timely 
— to  every  university  in  the  country,  very  specially  to 
our  own  big  school  at  Berkeley.  The  important  "thing 
in  the  product  of  a  school  is,  not  that  it  shall  produce 
a  great  number  of  graduates,  but  that  the  quality  of 
those  whom  it  gives  to  the  country  and  the  world  shall 
be  high  in  the  sense  of  developed  character  and  ca- 
pability. We  have  here  in  California  a  striking  illus- 
tration— one  Herbert  Hoover  is  worth  ten  thousand 
Abe  Ruefs. 

Xow  for  a  good  many  years  we  have  in  this  country 
proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  education  was  in  some 
manner  to  work  out  our  salvation.  We  made  a  fetish 
of  education.  The  states  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  its  support.  Rich  men,  living  or  dying,  have  been 
generous  to  the  degree  of  lavishness  in  endowing 
schools.  But  out  of  all  this  generosity  has  there  come 
an  enlargement  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the 
country  ?  Assuredly  there  has  not.  Even  with  the  vast 
increase  in  our  population,  and  with  multiplication  of 
schools  and  libraries  and  a  miscellaneous  educational 
equipment,  we  are  not  getting  John  Marshalls,  Patrick 
Henrvs,  George  Washingtons,  Abraham  Lincolns,  or 
Alexander  Hamiltons.  Evidently  something  is  wrong 
in  a  scheme  of  education  which  sets  loose  a  flood  of 
mediocrity,  but  which  only  in  rare  instances  stimu- 
lates great  and  superior  minds.  It  still  remains  true 
that  the  school  of  life  yields  more  effective  men  in  all 
the  great  departments  of  life  than  our  schools  of  aca- 
demic scholarship. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut  Jhe  fault  "lies  largely 
with  the  effort  to  attain  volume  as  distinct  from 
quality.  In  making  our  schools  big,  in  attracting  to 
them  a  careless  multitude,  we  have  in  great  measure 
ceased  to  make  them  nurseries  of  talent.  In  a  sense 
the  great  schools  have  become  mere  lecture  bureaus  in 
which  the  teaching,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  done  at 
long  range  and  impersonally,  and  in  which  the  student 
becomes  a  mere  attendant — an  attendant  whose  attend- 
ance at  lectures  and  studies  is  too  often  a  mere  incident 
in  a  round  of  "activities"  in  which  serious  purposes 
are  lost  or  subordinated. 

Almost    invariably    men    of    high    capabilities    and 
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achievement  are  proud  to  acknowledge  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  some  teacher,  great  cr  humble,  for  individual 
inspiration  and  guidance.  In  the  schools  where  num- 
bers rather  than  quality  illustrate  the  standard  indi- 
vidual contact  of  student  with  teacher  is  a  practical 
impossibility.  Thus  in  swelling  the  number  of  students 
in  any  institution  the  highest  of  its  possible  values  is 
invariably  and  unavoidably  lost.  We  venture  the 
declaration  that  Columbia  University  would  better 
serve  the  purposes  of  its  origin  and  maintenance  if  the 
number  of  its  students  should  be  measured,  not  by 
thousands,  but  by  hundreds  or  even  scores;  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  apply  the  same  judgment  to  our  uni- 
versity and  collegiate  institutions  in  California.  Out 
of  any  given  ten  thousand  students  herded  together 
under  a  system  which  practically  debars  individual 
attention  and  inspiration  on  the  part  of  teachers  there 
will  be  developed  a  percentage  of  effective  men  and 
women  vastly  below  the  ratio  of  the  product  of  a  school 
of  numbers  so  limited  as  to  imply  a  close  relationship 
between  those  who  teach  and  those  who  learn. 

Education — wholesale  education  at  least — does  not 
produce  great  and  effective  characters.  American  ex- 
perience abundantly  illustrates  this  fact.  If  human  so- 
ciety— if  civilization — is  to  be  maintained  upon  tradi- 
tional high  levels  we  must  find  some  other  means  of 
promoting  it  than  by  making  a  fetish  of  what  we  may 
style  the  "bulk"  school.  In  ancient  Greece,  still  the 
greatest  nursery  of  talent,  there  were  no  bulk  schools. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Judge  Van  Fleet  is  to  be  heartily  applauded  for  his 
suggestion  that  injunctions  against  violence  in  the  sea- 
men's strike  should  be  on  the  joint  application  of  the 
employers  and  of  the  men.  Many  of  the  unions  deny 
responsibility  for  outrages,  and  doubtless  with  truth. 
Certainly  they  are  the  chief  losers.  But  it  is  surprising 
to  learn  that  injunctions  are  needed  against  violence. 
In  the  innocence  of  our  hearts  we  supposed  that  vio- 
lence was  included  in  the  ordinary  criminal  law  of  the 
land.  

It  is  evident  that  overtures  are  being  exchanged  for 
the  ending  of  the  trouble  in  Ireland.  De  Valera,  asked 
by  a  neutral  interviewer  if  he  would  accept  for  Ireland 
a  political  status  similar  to  that  of  Canada  or  Australia, 
replied  diplomatically  that  no  such  offer  had  been  made. 
This  was  not  exactly  an  answer  to  the  question,  but 
at  least  it  suggests  an  answer,  and  an  affirmative  one 
at  that.  But  why  the  delay  in  making  an  offer  that 
would  at  least  settle  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  "innocent  bystanders"? 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A  Bouquet. 

San  Francisco,  June  18,  1921. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
editorial  pages  this  week.  Several  of  those  editorials  should 
be  read  by  every  citizen  of  the  state  who  has  the  welfare  of 
the  people  at  heart.  "The  Building  Strike"  is  a  very  clear 
exposition  of  what  has  brought  about  the  present  condition 
in  building  circles  and  is  an  indication  of  what  has  lost  to 
union  labor  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  community,  and 
deservedly  so.  "The  High  Cost  or  Strikes,"  by  Sidney  Coryn, 
is  one  of  the  most  illuminating  articles  which  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  public  prints  and  should  be  read  by  every  one 
who  wishes  to  be  informed  as  to  what  conditions  we  are 
living  under. 

The  article,  "The  Case  of  Admiral  Sims,"  is  a  revelation 
of  the  power  of  the  press.  Your  correct  version  of  wrhat  the 
admiral  really  did  say  concerning  the  "asses"  almost,  I  think. 
convicts  the  press  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  misrepresent  and 
create  a  false  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
concerning  the  speech  as  a  whole,  and  generally  the  article 
places  the  Sinn  Fein  acts  during  the  war  in  clear  and  definite 
light  in  the  minds  of  the  reader.  "The  Ruin  of  Alaska"  is 
well  timed  and  should  have  an  important  influence  upon  the 
future  of  that  country  as  the  political  character  of  the  con- 
servation movement  penetrates  the  sensibilities  of  our  citizen- 
ship. It  is  very  evident  that  the  prosecution  of  offenders 
against  the  law  of  forty  years  past  was  not  intended  for  the 
conservation  of  our  forests,  and  that  was  the  first  gun  in  the 
conservation  movement ;  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  all 
that  this  government  is  today  is  the  result  of  the  free  and 
unfettered  genius  of  the  individual  in  the  building  of  the 
"state."  When  I  was  young,  next  to  an  "honest  man"  the 
"noblest  work  of  God"  was  the  man  who  cleared  the  forest  and 
planted  corn  and  potatoes  and  mi'de  it  fruitful  and  pro- 
ductive. Yours  cordially,  I.  H.  Morse. 


"The  Call  of  Blood." 

Oakland,  June  10,  1921. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Your  editorial  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Argonaut,  entitled  "Asia  for  Asiatics,"  touches  the  quick 
of  a  very  vital  subject  for  American  citizenship  to  consider. 
It  is  more  than  fifty  to  fifty  that  whenever  Japan  comes  to 
grips  with  any  great  nation  of  the  Caucasion  race  China,  not- 
withstanding her  present  strained  relations  with  Japan,  will, 
as  you  felicitously  say,  "show  herself  attentive  to  the  call  of 
blood."  We  have  just  passed  through  an  experience  that 
should  warn  us  of  the  fundamental  truth  that  with  nations 
as  with  families  the  call  of  blood  may  be  loud  enough  and 
clear  enough  to  drown  even  the  call  of  sworn  allegiance. 
Not  soon  will  America  forget  that  when  this  republic  was 
compelled  to  unsheath  the  sword  in  order  to  vindicate  the 
honor  of  its  flag  and  protect  the  lives  of  its  people  against 
the  barbarities  of  Prussian  imperialism  the  call  of  blood  gave 


us  no  end  of  trouble  at  home.  That  striking  demonstration 
of  the  urgency  of  the  call  of  blood  is  not  referred  to  here 
from  any  desire  to  fan  the  embers  of  iil-feeling  that  natu- 
rally flamed  out  among  all  real  Americans  when  the  strife 
was  at  its  fiercest  and  the  blood  of  their  own  children  was 
ebbing  out  warm  on  European  soil ;  but  to  point  the  lesson 
which  it  ought  to  impress  indelibly  upon  American  statesman- 
ship. Why  did  Viereck.  a  naturalized  and  oath-bound  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  flood  the  country  from  1914  to  the  end 
of  the  world  war  with  literature  bordering  close  upon  in- 
dictable treason  in  his  effort  to  paralyze  our  sympathy  with 
the  cause  for  which  we  met  Prussianisni  on  the  sanguinary 
fields  of  France,  and  to  hamstring  our  energies  after  we 
finally  accepted  the  gage  on  behalf  of  human  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  mankind?  Because  he  was  German.  He  was 
answering  the  call  of  blood.  Why  does  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard,  grandson  on  his  mother's  side  of  a  great  native-born 
American,  employ  his  wealth  and  the  power  of  the  journal 
over  whose  editorial  columns  he  presides  in  support  of  and 
in  urging  our  government  to  recognize  and  support  an  insur- 
rection masquerading  under  the  spurious  flag  of  a  non-existent 
republic  ?  Because  his  father,  an  exceptionally  able  and  splen- 
did man  in  civic  affairs  and  in  times  of  peace,  was  born  and 
reared  in  Germany.  He  is  hearing  the  call  of  the  blood  in 
the  remembrance  that  the  nation  against  whose  government 
that  insurrection  is  waged  is  one  of  those  whose  arms  and 
valor  crushed  the   life  out  of  Prussianism. 

As  you  well  say,  "the  Asiatic  movement  is  by  far  the  most 
portentous  of  all  the  movements  now  on  the  stage,  and  it  is 
all  the  more  portentous  because  of  a  certain  stupid  optimism 
that  persuades  us  to  look  steadily  in  the  opposite  direction. 
China  and  Japan,  no  matter  how  heartily  they  may  quarrel, 
are  both  Asiatic  and  have  the  Asiatic  mind."  Yes,  surely. 
And  the  Asiatic  mind  will  dominate  the  policies  of  both,  and 
command  all  Asiatic  energies,  civil  and  military,  from  the  day. 
not  far  distant  when  China  awakens  to  that  self-conscious- 
ness that  has  lifted  Japan  in  a  few  decades  from  one  of  the 
most  backward  of  hermit  nations  to  the  position  of  a  first- 
rate  power  in  national  and  international  activities.  Some 
time,  how  distant  or  how  near  none  can  tell,  the  Mongol  and 
the  Caucasian,  the  people  of  the  Asiatic  mind  and  those  of  the 
mind  of  Western  civilization,  will  clash  in  a  way  that  waits 
not  on  the  dallying  and  indirection  of  diplomacy,  unless  di- 
plomacy shall  hereafter  show  itself  capable  of  working  a 
miracle  such  as  has  never  yet  been  worked  by  it. 

W.  Lair  Hill. 


An  Open  Letter. 

San  Francisco,  June  17,  1921. 
The  Honorable  James  Rolph, 

Mayor,  City  of  San  Francisco, 

City  Hall,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — 
Your  Honor  :  As  a  visitor  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  I 
venture  to  suggest  to  you  as  the  chief  magistrate  and  execu- 
tive of  this  city  that  for  the  benefit  of  other  strangers  within 
5"our  gates  there  be  published  in  large  letters  and  posted  in 
the  most  public  places  about  the  city,  more  particularly  at 
every  street  crossing,  the  following  notice : 

PUBLIC    NOTICE. 

All  foot  passengers  seeking  to  cross  the  streets  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  are  hereby  notiiied  that  they  do  so  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  That  no  driver,  owner,  or  other  person 
in  charge  or  any  automobile  or  like  vehicle  and  no  inotorman, 
conductor,  or  other  officer  of  a  street  railway,  in  charge  of  any 
street-car,  is  required  or  expected  to  exercise  or  observe  any 
care  whatever  or  pay  any  attention  to  a  fool  passenger  seek- 
ing to  cross,  or  crossing,  or  being  on  any  highway. 

That  foot  passengers  are  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  tres- 
passers on  the  highway  and  have  no  right  whatever  thereon. 

It  is  charitably  suggested  to  the  foot  passenger  that  in 
finding  their  way  about  the  city  they  either  provide  them- 
selves unth  a  Hying  machine,  or  failing  that,  proceed  along 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  and  business  places. 

The  city  would  humbly  ask  owners  of  automobiles  not  to 
drive  along  the  pavements,  at  one  time  used  by  foot  pas- 
sengers, but  this  is  a  mere  suggestion  which  the  city  has  nei- 
ther the  power  or  desire  to  enforce. 

It  is  hoped  that  should  autoists  see  fit  to  comply  with  this 
suggestion  that  foot  passengers  will  appreciate  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  thus  extended  to  them  by  tlic  Lords  of  the  High- 
way. 

This  notice  is  published  principally  for  the  beneiit  of 
strangers  and  visitors  who  have  had  the  temerity  and  im- 
prudence to  visit  this  city,  where  they  are  not  wanted.  Resi- 
dents of  this  city  have  learned  by  long  experience  thai  a 
notice  of  this  character  is  unnecessary,  as  they,  the  residents, 
will  be  conversant  with  the  by-laws  and  usages  governing  the 
city  highways.  (Signed)     James  Rolph. 

Mayor,  City  of  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

I  am  mailing  this  letter  to  you  and  asking  the  various  city 
newspapers  to  publish  it  as  an  open  letter.  My  object  in 
asking  the  newspapers  to  publish  it  is  that  it  may  at  as  early 
an  hour  as  possible  reach  those  strangers  now  in  the  city 
and  that  some  of  them  live  to  tell  the  tale  even  if  they  speak 
of  it  as   a   thrilling  experience. 

I  am  your  honor's  most  obedient  servant, 

William  Steers. 
■■■ 

A  curious  result  of  a  study  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tain region  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  is  the 
showing  that  the  Atlantic  is  slowly  gaining  some  of 
the  waters  that  have  heretofore  flowed  toward  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Blue  Ridge, 
instead  of  being  a  crest  with  strong  slope  on  each  side, 
is  an  escarpment  separating  a  mountainous  upland  on 
the  southeast;  and  the  high-level  headwaters  of  the 
streams  that  flow  toward  the  Mississippi  are  continu- 
ally losing  length  by  the  retreat  of  the  escarpment, 
through  the  retrogressive  erosion  of  the  low-level  head- 
waters of  the  Atlantic-seeking  streams.  From  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  of  course,  the  change  is  very  slow. 


More  than  2,000,000  acres  in  this  country  were 
planted  with  peanuts  last  year.  The  demand  for  them 
is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  They  are  one  of  the 
most  nutritious  foods  known  to  man,  one  pound  of  them 
(shelled)  containing  nearly  half  a  pound  of  fat  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  protein,  both  high  grade  and 
readily  digestible.  For  running  the  body  machine  they 
are  three  times  as  efficient  as  an  equal  weight  of  beef 
and  five  times  as  efficient  as  an  equal  weight  of  eggs. 


The  United  States  Senate  has  ratified  the  treaty  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great  Britain  to  make  desertion 
of  children  an  extraditable  offense  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


TWO  DEAD  QUEENS. 

■ * 

It  is  strange  how  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
death  of  the  late  Empress  of  Germany.  It  is  true  that 
there  were  a  great  many  other  things  to  take  notice  of 
just  at  the  time,  and  the  human  mind,  like  the  hold  of 
a  ship,  has  a  limited  capacity,  a  registered  tonnage,  so 
to  speak.  If  the  empress  had  had  the  good  fortune  to 
die  ten  years  ago  she  would  probably  have  been  buried 
with  an  almost  unprecedented  splendor,  and  the  news- 
papers of  the  world  would  have  been  filled  with  remi- 
niscences, biographies,  and  character  sketches.  We 
have  traveled  a  long  way  since  those  days.  They  seem 
to  be  almost  pre-historic.  But  he  must  indeed  have  an 
ossified  imagination  if  it  is  unaffected  by  the  picture  of 
that  imperial  coffin  escorted  by  the  Kaiser  to  the 
frontier  of  Holland  and  received  in  Germany  by  a  little 
group  of  royalist  soldiers  whose  words  were  so  few 
and  cautious,  but  whose  thoughts  must  have  been  many 
and  varied.    Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

The  German  empress  had  an  insignificant  character. 
In  any  event  she  would  have  been  overshadowed  by 
her  husband,  just  as  the  finest  actor  may  be  pushed  into 
the  background  by  the  advent  of  a  clown.  There  was 
only  one  spotlight  upon  that  stage  and  it  was  focused 
upon  the  Kaiser.  He  himself  saw  to  that.  As  though 
with  a  prevision  of  possible  competition  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  do  something  spectacular  even  on  his  wedding 
day,  when  most  men  are  willing  enough  to  remember 
that  they  are  but  as  the  beasts  that  perish.  He  hurried 
off  to  Potsdam  at  5  in  the  morning,  took  the  garrison 
by  surprise,  gave  them  one  of  his  favorite  homilies  on 
the  sanctity  of  duty,  and  then  back  to  Berlin  to  be 
married  and  to  supervise  the  distribution  among  the 
guests  of  his  wife's  garters,  of  which  there  was  a  supply 
large  enough  for  the  wardrobe  of  a  centipede.  More- 
over, he  took  care  to  be  on  guard  when  the  princess 
arrived  and  so  was  unable  to  meet  her,  which  of  course 
created  another  hum  of  gratified  admiration  for  a  de- 
votion to  duty  that  was  not  to  be  affected  by  the  triviali- 
ties of  matrimony.  But  we  may  doubt  if  the  empress 
ever  had  the  power  to  appeal  to  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. It  was  not  a  matter  of  intelligence.  No  intelli- 
gence is  needed  for  that.  It  was  the  lack  of  that 
impalpable  something  that  we  call  character,  which  is 
no  more  than  a  strong  tendency  toward  certain  courses 
of  action  and  the  will  to  effect  them.  The  empress 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  opinions  about  anything 
except  domesticity,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  overdo  the  femi- 
ninity business  even  in  Germany.  Sometimes  she  would 
say  something  that  the  public  would  repeat  with  a  wan 
smile  of  approval.  For  example,  she  forbade  her  young 
sons  to  learn  to  paddle  a  canoe — almost  a  portent  for 
the  superstitious — and  when  she  was  told  that  her  hus- 
band had  already  given  permission  she  replied,  "That 
may  be  as  you  say.  He  is  Kaiser  of  Germany,  but  I 
am  Kaiser  of  the  nursery."  She  was  very  thrifty,  and 
of  course  we  all  praise  thrift  and  abhor  it.  She  scolded 
the  tradesmen  and  took  care  that  the  imperial  table 
should  not  be  supplied  at  a  daily  cost  of  more  than  $1.75 
for  each  person.  She  dressed  abominably,  refusing  to 
discard  any  garment  until  it  was  worn  out  and  could  no 
longer  be  "made  over."  When  her  boys  outgrew  their 
clothes  they  were  handed  on  to  the  next  in  size,  and 
all  disused  garments  were  carefully  bestowed  upon 
some  "deserving  person."  She  rarely  conversed  about 
anything  except  babies,  the  advantages  of  travel,  and 
the  beauties  of  nature,  topics  that  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  controversial.  Indeed,  she  conversed  with 
difficulty.  Now  there  have  been  many  exalted  women 
whose  characters  have  contained  startling  elements  of 
the  commonplace.  But  no  woman  wins  popularity  who 
is  entirely  commonplace,  nor  man  either.  Nor  does 
popularity,  on  the  other  hand,  come  to  the  godlike.  It 
is  to  the  charm  of  contrast  that  we  surrender.  We 
like  our  heroes  and  our  heroines  to  be  both  great  and 
small.  We  like  to  see  them  oscillate.  We  do  not  care 
much  about  their  virtue,  although  we  pretend  that  we 
do.  Indeed,  naughtiness  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  great, 
provided  always  that  it  is  not  a  mean  naughtiness. 
Aristides  risked  assassination  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  sick  of  hearing  him  described  as  "the  just."  A 
little  injustice  would  have  been  his  salvation.  The 
Empress  of  Germany  suffered  from  a  morbific  enlarge- 
ment of  the  domesticities.  She  was  a  model  wife  and 
a  model  mother,  although  it  seems  uncharitable  to  say 
such  things  of  the  departed. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  the  Empress  of  Germany 
with  Queen  Victoria.  Victoria  was  a  ruler  in  her  own 
right;  Augusta  was  not.  Both  women  had  husbands, 
but  what  may  be  called  the  balance  of  power  was  with 
the  wife  in  the  case  of  Victoria  and  with  the  husband 
in  the  case  of  Augusta.  What  Augusta  would  have 
done  if  she  had  been  empress  in  her  own  right  is  neces- 
sarily conjectural,  but  probably  she  would  have  done 
nothing.  Bismarck  Tmd  his  successors  would  have  done 
whatever  had  to  be  done,  and  incidentally  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  when  Augusta  was  a  child  the  usual 
nursery  threat  took  the  form  of  "Bismarck  kommt." 
He  was  the  bogey  man  in  the  household  of  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustei  '   ir 

But  they  were  curiously  alike,  tho^e 
Augusta  and  Victoria.  But  Augusta  was 
mon  place  and  Victoria  was  not.     Victori: 
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and  a  temper.  She  knew  what  she  wanted.  Some- 
times she  did  the  unexpected,  and  she  could  be  quite 
grim  and  unlovely  in  her  moods.  She  publicly  slapped 
the  face  of  one  of  her  boys  for  a  sulky  indifference  to 
the  applause  of  a  crowd.  She  made  Princess  Beatrice 
alight  from  a  carriage  in  order  to  recover  a  handker- 
chief that  she  had  dropped  three  times  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it  restored  by  a  resplendent  cavalryman  who 
was  in  attendance.  On  a  disputed  question  of  prece- 
dence she  said  once  that  they  all  looked  alike  to  her. 
These  and  a  hundred  similar  things  were  not  done  for 
effect.  They  were  impulsive  and  spontaneous.  Vic- 
toria was  vain  and  immensely  sensitive  to  flattery. 
Her  intellect  was  of  the  most  ordinary  kind.  She  liked 
the  most  conventional  of  novels  and  the  most  popular 
of  music.  Often  she  did  things  that  were  almost  in- 
credibly absurd.  She  always  slept  with  an  enormous 
photograph  of  her  dead  husband  on  the  pillow  by  her 
side.  The  prince's  night  things  were  regularly  laid  out 
on  his  bed  lor  more  than  twenty  years  after  his  death, 
and  his  room  prepared  with  fresh  water  and  linen. 
She  erected  frightful  monuments  and  statues  to  his 
memory.  She  made  the  average  Englishman  loathe  the 
sound  of  his  name  as  we  all  loathe  anything  in  human 
shape  that  is  immaculately  chaste  and  good.  More- 
over, the  average  Englishman  did  not  think  that  the 
influence  of  the  Prince  Consort  was  a  good  one.  The 
domestic  circle  and  its  holy  example  are  all  very  well 
in  their  way.  but  we  do  not  want  too  much  of  them. 
We  do  not  want  any  exclusive  diet  of  them,  and  there 
was  something  more  than  a  suspicion  that  this  "just 
man  made  perfect"  was  teaching  things  to  his  wife  that 
it  is  not  good  for  a  British  queen  to  learn. 

Xone  the  less  it  was  because  Queen  Victoria  had 
ideas,  and  very  definite  ones,  that  she  was  so  popular. 
Certainly  she  was  not  a  nonentity.  Even  when  she 
punished  the  innocent  party  to  a  divorce  suit  it  was 
felt  to  be  the  defect  of  a  virtue.  She  disapproved  of 
votes  for  women,  and  people  smiled  when  they  read 
her  letters  on  the  subject  so  full  of  invective  and  femi- 
nine underlineations.  Augusta  in  her  place  and  with 
the  same  sentiments  might  have  muttered  something 
about  Kirche,  Kinder,  Kiiche,  but  Victoria  fulminated, 
exploded,  and  erupted.  She  rang  the  tocsin,  and  sent 
for  the  fire  engines.  It  made  no  particular  difference, 
but  at  least  here  was  a  woman  with  a  temper  and  a  will. 
And  people  remembered  that  she  had  carefully  pub- 
lished the  fact  that  chloroform  had  been  given  to  her 
in  her  first  confinement  as  a  corrective  to  the  super- 
stition that  it  was  in  some  way  impious  to  evade  the 
pains  ordained  by  God. 

Victoria  had  definite  political  opinions.  They  were 
nearly  invariably  wrong  ones,  and  they  made  people 
angry,  but  then  people  like  to  be  made  angry.  She  was 
always  attentive  to  bad  advice.  She  admired  Xapoleon. 
She  loved  war  and  flew  into  a  rage  when  it  was  denied 
to  her.  She  sought  counsel  from  Leopold  of  Belgium, 
from  Stockmar,  and  of  course  from  her  adored  hus- 
band. It  was  nearly  always  evil  counsel.  She  had  ?. 
craving  for  absolutism  and  therefore  she  hated  liberals. 
She  complained  that  Gladstone  addressed  her  as  though 
she  were  a  public  meeting.  She  humiliated  Bright  and 
Cobden,  or  tried  to.  She  adored  Beaconsfield.  who 
made  her  Empress  of  India  and  assiduously  poured  in- 
cense upon  the  altar  of  her  vanities. 

But  Victoria  always  knew  when  to  surrender.  She 
knew  when  the  forces  were  too  strong  for"  her.  She 
might  give  her  favor  to  this  prime  minister  or  with- 
hold it  from  some  other,  but  she  knew  that  it  made  no 
difference.  The  House  of  Commons  by  an  adverse 
vote  could  destrov  anv  prime  minister  and  his  govern- 
ment in  five  minutes.  The  queen's  favor  and  the 
queen's  partialities  "cut  no  ice"  whatsoever.  Every  one 
knew  that  Victoria  hated  democracy  and  lived  in  a 
little  absolutist  paradise  of  her'own.  Everv  one  knew 
that  she  would  enlarge  her  prerogatives  if  she  could. 
But  she  could  not.  She  compelled  Palmerston  to  sub- 
mit all  foreign  despatches  to  her  in  their  final  form 
and  eventually  she  elbowed  Palmerston  out  of  office. 
But  the  country  reelected  him  at  once.  Technicallv 
she  might  have  any  prime  minister  that  she  wished,  but 
there  was  also  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the  House  of 
Commons  could  throw  him  out  on  the  following  day 
and  was  quite  disposed  to  do  so.  Every  one  knew  that 
she  hated  Gladstone  and  worshiped  Beaconsfield,  but  it 
made  not  the  least  difference  on  election  day.  Victoria 
went  on  her  way.  not  always  tranquilly,  and  the  people 
went  on  theirs.  Sometimes  they  were  amused.  Some- 
times they  were  angry,  but  there  were  verv  few  personal 
attacks  upon  the  queen,  who.  theoretically,  could  do  no 
wrong  and  was  not  responsible  for  anything.  Xone  the 
less  she  was  a  power  and  she  set  no  limitations  upon 
her  rights.  Her  feminine  foibles,  her  prejudices,  and 
her  absurdities  stood  side  by  side  with  her  passionate 
determination  to  know  everything  that  was  going  on  in 
every  part  of  the  world  and  to  exercise  just  as  much 
direction  as  Parliament  would  permit.  And  it  was  this 
contrast  that  made  her  popular.  Sue  was  in  perpetual 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  She  tried  to  pre- 
vent every  popular  political  movement.  If  she  had 
been  a  nonentity  she  would  have  been  ignored  or  dis- 
liked. F  ut  she  was  not  a  nonentity,  and  even  when  it 
became  necessary  to  lift  her  out  of  the  way,  which 
n  h  ,ppened.  it  was  done  with  a  tenderness  and  a 
e  that  grew  steadily  greater  as  old  age  added 
-e  claim  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people. 

Sidney  Coryx. 
Fraxcisco,  May  22.  1921. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Jesse  Lynch  Williams  has  been  chosen  to  succeed 
Rex  Beach  as  president  of  the  Authors'.  Artists'  and 
Dramatists'  League  of  America.  Mr.  Beach,  who  was 
president  for  two  years,  was  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. His  successor  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
contemporary  writers  of  fiction. 

From  Victoria.  British  Columbia,  comes  the  informa- 
tion that  Mrs.  Ralph  Smith  was  sworn  in  as  a  member 
of  the  cabinet  of  British  Columbia.  She  will  be  a 
"minister  without  portfolio."  voting  in  the  executive 
council,  but  having  no  special  department  under  super- 
vision. She  is  the  first  woman  in  Canada  to  attain  to 
cabinet  rank  and  the  only  woman  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  legislature. 

Nine  years  ago  Floyd  Dell,  author  of  "Moon-Calf." 
went  from  Davenport.  Iowa,  to  Chicago  in  search  of 
a  job  as  a  newspaper  reporter.  He  applied  to  Man- 
aging Editor  Leigh  Reilly  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
Another  man,  with  an  equally  good  record  and  recom- 
mendations, applied  at  the  same  time.  In  a  quandary 
as  to  which  man  to  hire,  the  editor  offered  to  give  them 
both  a  job  and  split  the  salary  he  had  meant  to  pay 
one  man  into  two  equal  parts.  Both  applicants  jumped 
at  the  chance,  and  went  out  together,  exchanging  mutual 
congratulations.  Three  months  later  Mr.  Dell  was 
literary  critic  of  the  paper  and  the  other  man  was 
signing  articles  on  the  sporting  page. 

The  latest  foreign  violinist  to  arrive  from  Europe  is 
Carlo  Sabatini.  He  has  been  appearing  in  Europe  and 
the  British  Isles  for  several  years.  The  violinist  is  a 
native  of  Vienna,  his  parents  being  Italian  and  Aus- 
trian. His  first  teacher  was  his  father,  a  well-known 
amateur.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  entered  the  Con- 
servatory of  Vienna,  and  later  studied  with  such 
teachers  as  Gruen.  Helmsberger,  and  Bruckner.  His 
first  public  appearance  took  place  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age.  He  then  left  for  England,  where  he  was 
soloist  with  the  Philharmonic  Society,  under  Sir  Henry 
Wood.  While  in  the  British  metropolis  he  met  August 
Wilhelmj,  who  became  interested  in  his  work  and  aided 
him  in  several  ways. 

The  rapid  rise  of  Miss  Anzia  Yezierska  from  the  ob- 
scuritv  of  the  sweat  shop  to  her  present  literary  promi- 
nence is  as  dramatic  and  intensely  American  as  one  of 
her  own  stories.  Like  Conrad,  she  learned  the  English 
language  after  she  was  grown  up,  as  her  early  home 
also  was  in  Poland.  But  this  difficulty  of  language,  like 
many  others  that  might  seem  insurmountable,  was  over- 
come by  her  sheer  force  of  genius.  The  motion-picture 
rights  of  her  recent  book  of  short  stories.  "Hungry 
Hearts."  has  been  sold  to  the  Goldwyn  Companv  for  an 
impressive  check  in  five  figures,  which  is  perhaps  a 
more  telling  tribute  to  Miss  Yezierska's  work  than  the 
lavish  praise  which  it  has  been  receiving  from  our 
critics.  Miss  Yezierska  has  gone  to  Hollywood.  Cali- 
fornia, to  superintend  the  production. 

Miss  Hazel  Miller,  daughter  of  Sheriff  Miller,  the 
only  woman  jailer  in  Alabama,  showed  her  nerve  re- 
cently when  fifteen  members  of  an  alleged  moonshiners' 
murder  ring  were  placed  in  the  Colbert  County  jail. 
Some  of  the  desperate  characters  had  already  been  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  Don  Stevenson,  a  prohibition 
officer,  and  the  serious  wounding  of  Ed  McPeters  and 
Calvin  Highland,  two  other  officers.  They  were  guarded 
by  Miss  Miller  while  her  father  and  his  deputies  were 
scouring  the  countryside  for  other  members  of  the 
band.  With  steady  hand  and  firm  tread  she  made  her 
rounds  inside  the  jail  to  see  that  all  was  well.  Xo  man 
could  have  displayed  more  self-possession.  Miss  Miller 
is  a  student  at  the  State  Xormal  College  at  Florence. 
Alabama.  She  is  a  winsome  girl,  well  known  and  much 
admired.  She  says  she  likes  her  job  as  keeper  of  the 
jail. 

Holding  a  unique  position  in  the  brokerage  business 
is  Elisabeth  Marburv.  She  is  not  a  Wall  Street  broker, 
but  a  play  broker.  She  got  into  stride  when  the  idea 
of  play-placing  through  agents  was  comparatively 
young,  eighteen  years  ago,  as  representative  of  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett.  To  use  an  expression  of  Broadway, 
she  "put  over"  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy."  Before 
coming  to  the  city  of  bright  lights,  she  had  been  raising 
chickens  on  Long  Island.  She  had  made  a  success  of 
that.  Had  she  stuck  to  it,  perhaps  she  would  be  known 
today  as  the  greatest  chicken  fancier  in  Xew  York.  Be- 
fore the  war  she  had  play-selling  offices  in  this  country 
and  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  The  war  closed 
most  of  them.  She  became  a  dollar-a-year  woman. 
During  the  last  presidential  campaign  she  was  chosen 
state  chairman  of  the  Democratic  committee,  and  she 
was  one  of  the  delegates  at  the  national  convention  in 
San  Francisco.  She  has  now  resumed  her  activities  as 
playbroker. 

She  was  kissed  by  Lincoln.  This  is  a  bright  recol- 
lection of  her  girlhood  days  that  cheers  the  declining 
years  of  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Wilcox  of  Brooklyn,  and  as 
the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth  rolls  around  each 
year  she  lives  over  again  the  events  of  that  red-letter 
day  in  the  calendar  of  her  youth.  For,  as  may  well  be 
imagined.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  to  Mrs.  Wilcox,  as  to 
most  good  Americans,  the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived, 
and  so  she  prizes  more  keenly  the  reminiscence  of  the 
Great  Emancipator  and  the  part  she  played  in  the  in- 
augural ceremonies  of  1861.    Mrs.  Wilcox,  then  Susan 


Duvall.  a  golden-haired,  blue-eyed  Southern  girl  of 
twelve,  was  one  of  the  thirteen  girls  selected  to  rep- 
resent the  original  thirteen  states  at  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies. The  idea  was  to  pick  the  prettiest  girl  from 
each  of  the  states,  and  to  Susan  Duvall,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amon  Duvall  of  Baltimore,  fell  the  honor 
of  representing  Maryland.  A  large  float,  gayly  deco- 
rated with  the  national  colors,  was  furnished  for  the 
bevy  of  beauty,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  it  created  a 
sensation  along  the  line  of  march.  After  the  cere- 
monies were  over  and  the  White  House  was  reached 
Lincoln  made  a  pretty  speech  to  each  representative 
from  the  various  states  and  kissed  them  all  around. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  "William. 

As  it  fell  out  on  a  long  summer's  day, 

Two  lovers  they  sat  on  a  hill ; 
They  sat  together  that  long  summer's  day. 

And  could  not  talk  their  fill. 

"I  see  no  harm  by  you,   Margaret, 

And  you  see  none  by  me; 
Before  tomorrow  at  eight  o'  the  clock 

A  rich  wedding  you  shall  see." 

Fair  Margaret  sat  in  her  bower-window, 

Combing  her  yellow  hair ; 
There  she  spyed  sweet  William  and  his  bride. 

As  they  were  riding  near. 

Then  down  she  layd  her  ivory  combe. 

And  braided  her  hair  in  twain  ; 
She  went  alive  out  of  her  bower. 

But  ne'er  came  alive  in  't  again. 

When  day  was  gone,  and  night  was  come. 

And   all   men   fast   asleep, 
Then  came  the  spirit  of  fair  Marg'ret, 

And    stood   at    William's   feet. 

"Are  you  awake,  sweet  William  ?"  she  said ; 

"Or,  sweet  William,  are  you  asleep  ? 
God  give  you  joy  of  your  gay  bride-bed. 

And   me  of  my  winding  sheet." 

When  day  was  come,  and  night  was  gone, 

And  all  men  waked  from  sleep, 
Sweet  William  to  his  ladye  sayd : 

"My  dear,  I  have  cause  to  weep; 

"I  dreamt  a  dream,   my  dear  ladye — 

Such   dreams  are   never  good ; 
I  dreamt  my  bower  was  full  of  red  wine. 

And  my  bride-bed    full   of  blood." 

"Such  dreams,  such  dreams,  my  honored  sir. 

They  never  do  prove  good — 
To  dream  thy  bower  was  full  of  red  wine. 

And  thy  bride-bed  full  of  blood." 

He  called  up  his  merry  men  all, 

By  one.  by  two,  by  three, 
Saying,  "I'll  away  to   fair  Marg'ret's  bower. 

By  ihe  leave  of  my  ladye." 

And  when  he  came  to  fair  Marg'ret's  bower. 

He  knocked  at  the  ring ; 
And  who  so  ready  as  her  seven  brethren 

To  let  sweet  William  in  ? 

Then  he  turned  up  the  covering  sheet — 

"Pray,   let   me   see   the   dead ; 
Methinks  she  looks  ail  pale  and  wan — 

She  hath  lost  her  cherry  red. 

"I'll    do   more   for  thee,   Margaret, 

Than  any  of  thy  kin  ; 
For  I  will  kiss  thy  pale,  wan  lips. 

Though   a   smile   I   can  not  win." 

With  that  bespake  the  seven  brethren, 

Making  most  piteous  moan : 
"You  may  go  kiss  your  jolly  brown  bride. 

And  let  our  sister  alone." 

"If  I  do  kiss  my  jolly  brown  bride, 

I   do   but  what   is  right ; 
I  ne'er  made  a  vow  to  yonder  poor  corpse. 

By  day,  nor  yet  by  night. 

"Deal  on.  deal   on.  my  merry  men  all, 
Deal  on,  your  cake  and  your  wine  ; 

For  whatever  is  dealt  at  her  funeral  today. 
Shall  be  dealt  tomorrow  at  mine." 

Fair  Margaret  dyed  today,  today — 
Sweet   William    dyed    the   morrow ; 

Fair  Margaret  dyed  for  pure,   true  love — 
Sweet   William   dyed  for  sorrow. 

Margaret  was  buryed  in   the  lower  chancel. 

And  William   in  the  higher; 
Out  of  her  breast  there  sprang  a  rose, 

And  out  of  his  a  briar.        — Percy's  Reliques. 


There  has  been  no  modern  controversialist  who,  in 
the  audacious  use  of  Scripture,  could  surpass  the  once 
celebrated  Colonel  Ingersoll,  most  influential  of  ag- 
nostic lecturers  in  America  a  generation  ago.  His  anti- 
theological  enterprises  did  not  exhaust  his  energies. 
Ingersoll  was  a  powerful  campaigner  for  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  a  champion  of  sound  currency  during 
the  wretched  epoch  of  inflated  paper  money  after  the 
civil  war.  In  a  speech  on  this  exciting  subject  he  once 
delivered  himself  to  the  following  effect:  "I  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  every  greenback  in  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  rise  tip  on  its  edge  and  say,  'I  know  that 
my  redeemer  liveth.*  " 


While  the  average  woman  possesses  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  physical  strength  of  the  average  man, 
there  have  been  women  who  could  rival  almost  even- 
feat  of  the  strongest  men.  One  of  the  most  wonderful 
of  them  all  was  Miss  Kate  Roberts,  the  daughter  of 
a  Welsh  preacher.  Though  there  was  nothing  in  the 
least  massive  about  this  young  woman  she  could  lift 
a  full-grown  man  above  her  head  with  one  arm. 
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AMERICANS  AND  ENGLISHMEN. 


Mr.   A.  G.   Gardiner  Tells   Us  Why  They  Sometimes  Speak 
Crossly  to  One  Another. 


Lord  Chesterfield  is  said  to  have  advised  his  son  to 
go  forth  and  see  with  what  little  wisdom  this  world  is 
governed.  But  today  one  may  stay  at  home  and  read 
the  newspapers  with  the  same  result.  Nothing  is  vis- 
ible but  an  arid  desert  of  incapacity,  a  careful  avoid- 
ance of  the  obvious  proprieties,  an  equally  careful 
search   for  futilities  and  shams. 

Even  an  amateur  statesmanship  would  know  that 
civilization  is  being  tried  in  the  balances  and  that  the 
events  of  the  next  few  years  must  determine  its  fate. 
In  a  maelstrom  of  racial  hates  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
a  restored  tranquillity  except  from  an  understanding' 
between  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  world.  It 
is  not  to  be  controverted  nor  disputed.  But  a  malign 
wrong-headeclness  intervenes.  Democracy  seems  to  de- 
mand that  the  world  shall  be  governed,  not  by  its  best, 
but  by  its  worst,  that  prejudice  and  passion  shall  take 
the  place  of  prudence  and  good-will.  And  in  the  mean- 
time the  hounds  of  war  and  of  Bolshevism  are  on  the 
trail. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner  is  among  the  latest  to  offer  a  plea 
for  a  frank  discussion  and  for  the  facing  of  facts.  What 
are  the  indictments  that  have  found  their  birth  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic?  What  validity  have  they?  How 
can  they  be  answered  or  abolished?  The  most  serious 
count  in  the  indictment  against  Great  Britain  came  with 
the  civil  war: 

Much  the  most  serious  and  sustained  menace  to  the  pa- 
cific relations  of  the  two  countries  came  with  '.he  civil  war. 
In  this  case  the  weight  of  the  indictment,  apart  from  the 
singular  incident  at  the  beginning  in  which  Mr.  Seward,  the 
American  Foreign  Secretary,  played  so  indefensible  a  role, 
rests  on  this  country.  There  are  few  chapters  in  our  history 
on  which  we  are  entitled  to  look  back  with  less  satisfaction 
than  the  record  of  our  dealings  with  America  in  the  first  years 
of  the  war.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  popular  senti- 
ment in  England,  and  especially  in  Lancashire,  never  played 
a  more  generous  part.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  that 
popular  sympathy  became  dominant  in  policy.  So  far  as  the 
spirit  of  the  country  was  reflected  in  action  and  utterance 
and  in  the  press,  it  was  the  hostility  of  society  and  the 
governing  classes  which  was  apparent  to  the  North.  It  would 
not  be  just  to  assume  from  this  that  the  intellectual  and 
wealthy  classes  in  England  were  in  favor  of  slavery.  They 
were  not.  But  though  the  slavery  issue  was  the  sole  cause 
of  the  struggle  the  fact  was  not  so  clearly  visible  to  the  con- 
temporary judgment  in  Britain  as  it  is  today.  It  was  masked 
by  the   secession   issue. 

Republicanism  and  monarchism,  says  Mr.  Gardiner, 
have  their  mutual  suspicions.  The  divinity  of  kings  is 
supposed  still  to  hold  sway  in  England,  although  it  was 
repudiated  long  ago.  Republicanism,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  supposed  to  involve  a  denial  of  religion  and  an  as 
sault  upon  the  rights  of  property.  And  then  English 
men  are  supposed  to  have  an  air  of  superiority  due  to 
colonial  days : 

Even  in  the  Revolution  itself  the  best  mind  of  England  was 
wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  rebel  farmers  of  New  England. 
It  was  recognized  that  they  were  fighting  the  battle  of  Eng- 
lish liberty  against  a  wholly  alien  spirit  of  despotism  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  speeches  of  Burke  and  Chatham  live  as  immortal 
records  of  the  fact.  It  is  certainly  open  to  doubt  whether  such 
formidable  and  unequivocal  support  to  an  enemy  as  Burke's 
speeches  constituted — and  still  more  his  great  message  to  the 
rebels  themselves,  the  greatest  state  paper  in  history  according 
to  Lord  Acton — would  have  been  unpunished  in  the  recent 
war  with  Germany.  Burke  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
indicted  as  a  traitor  for  succoring  the  enemy.  The  fact  thai- 
he  could  take  such  an  attitude  with  safety  is  evidence  of  the 
weight  of  public  opinion  that  was  behind  him  in  his  assaults 
upon  a  stupid  monarch  and  a  corrupt  and  unrepresentative 
Parliament.  And  in  the  case  of  the  civil  war  popular  opinion 
never  shared  the  bat-eyed  hostility  of  the  fashionable  world, 
and  there  are  few  incidents  of  which  we  as  a  nation  are  en- 
titled to  be  more  proud  than  the  heroic  fortitude  of  the  Lan- 
cashire cotton  spinners  and  weavers  whose  starvation  only 
intensified  their  devotion  to   the  cause  of  the  North. 

Mr.  Gardiner  reminds  us  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
originated  in  England.  The  Holy  Alliance  was  directed 
against  America,  and  it  was  Canning  who  directed  the 
attention  of  America  to  this  fact.  President  Monroe 
consulted  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said,  in  reference  to 
England:  "One  nation  most  of  all  could  disturb  us. 
She  now  offers  to  lead,  aid,  and  accompany  us.  .  .  . 
With  her  on  our  side  we  need  not  fear  the  whole 
world"  : 

From  this  incident  emerged  the  famous  doctrine  of  the 
function  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  inviolability  of 
all  American  soil.  It  emerged,  not  out  of  hostility  to  this 
country,  but  with  its  warm  approval — an  approval  crowned  by 
the  benediction  of  the  last  of  the  Great  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
public. And  no  unbiased  American  opinion  today  denies  that 
during  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  doctrine  was 
laid  down,  its  main  security  has  been  the  sea-power  of  Great 
Britain.  Without  the  open  or  tacit  sanction  of  that  power  no 
challenge  to  the  authority  of  the  doctrine  from  any  external 
quarter  was  possible,  and  it  was  this  consideration  that  stood 
in  the  path  of  the  ambition  of  the  last  German  Kaiser  to  ex- 
tend his  empire  in  the  South  American  continent.  In  any  fair 
discussion  of  the  historic  attitude  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States  a  weighty  entry  on  the  credit  side  is  due  in 
respect,  not  merely  of  the  origin  and  endorsement  by  Britain 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  of  the  practical  guarantee  given 
to  it  by  the   existence   of  British  sea-power. 

Mr.  Gardiner  tells  his  countrymen  that  they  must 
change  their  attitude  toward  the  American,  and  that 
the  American  does  not  like  to  be  regarded  as  another 
sort  of  Englishman: 

The  first  fact  for  us  really  to  drill  into  our  minds  is  that 
the  Americans  are  a  foreign  people  and  hate  above  everything 
the  arrogant  assumption  so  common  in  our  tone  and  attitude 
that  they  are  really  ourselves  in  a  rather  cruder  stage  of  de- 


velopment. Even  in  the  main  current  of  the  nation,  which  is 
profoundly  pro-English,  this  resentment  exists.  By  the  main 
current  I  do  not  mean  the  majority.  I  mean  the  most  in- 
fluential thought,  the  most  educated  opinion,  the  most  in- 
digenous   culture. 

Mr.  Gardiner  advances  rather  a  new  theory  to  ac- 
count for  the  emphasis  with  which  Americanism  is 
sometimes  urged.  This  emphasis,  sometimes  a  little 
crude,  conies  from  the  foreign-born,  who  are  peculiarly 
anxious  to  be  accepted  in  their  new  role : 

From  this  cause  comes  that  spirit  of  correctness  and  con- 
vention that  strikes  the  visitor  to  the  country  as  much  as 
the  abounding  hospitality  and  kindliness  of  the  people.  The 
common  European  view  of  the  American  as  a  hustling  and 
boastful  person  is  found  to  be  singularly  wide  of  the  mark. 
He  is,  on  the  contrary,  cordial,  quiet  in  speech  and  manner, 
and  curiously  modest  in  bearing.  He  takes  criticism  very 
well,  and  has  an  obvious  and  unaffected  respect  for  the  judg- 
ments of  the  older  civilizations  in  matters  touching  the  mind. 
With  this  is  coupled  a  certain  precision  of  social  conduct  that 
is  much  more  reminiscent  of  the  England  of  two  generations 
ago  than  of  the  England  of  today.  And  that  precision  is  paral- 
leled in  political  affairs  by  a  respect  for  convention  that 
amounts  almost  to   a  religion  and  easily  becomes  a  vice. 

It  is  not  wholly  an  advantage,  says  Mr.  Gardiner, 
that  America  and  England  should  speak  the  same 
language.  Sometimes  it  'is  productive  of  what  may  be 
called  a  provocative  candor.  Then  again,  the  English- 
man's manners  are  apt  to  be  bad  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  Frenchman: 

The  point  may  be  illustrated  by  an  incident  of  which  I  was 
a  personal  witness  in  a  great  American  city.  I  had  been  in- 
vited to  speak  at  a  dinner  of  leading  citizens,  some  of  them 
the  heads  of  businesses  of  world-wide  fame.  The  other  guests 
were  to  be  the  British  consul  and  the  French  consul.  The 
British  consul  did  not  appear,  and  the  chairman  read  from 
him  a  bald  intimation  of  the  fact  that  he  had  another  engage- 
ment. There  was  no  expression  of  regret,  no  wish  that  the 
gathering  would  be  a  pleasant  one — nothing  but  the  brusque 
announcement  of  the  fact  that  he  had  something  else  to  do. 
Nothing  was  said  publicly,  but  it  was  as  though  a  contemptu- 
ous insult  had  been  flung  at  the  audience.  The  French  consul, 
who  was  sitting  beside  me,  turned  and  raised  his  eyebrows 
significantly.  "It  might  have  been  done  more  tactfully,"  he 
said.  "And  yet,"  he  went  on,  "he  is  a  good  fellow,  and  does 
not  meant  to  hurt."  He  had  hurt,  not  the  sensibilities  of 
the  audience  only,  but  still  more  gravely  the  country  he  repre 
sented.  And  while  he  did  not  mean  to  do  harm,  his  offense 
sprang  ultimately  from  that  intolerable  air  of  superiority 
which  the  Englishman  of  a  certain  type,  and,  not  seldom,  of 
our  public-school  tradition,  affects  towards  other  peoples. 
The  spirit  of  caste  pride  which  he  has  learned  at  home  in  the 
social  sphere  he  carries  with  him  abroad  into  the  racial  sphere. 
He  himself  is  often  unconscious  of  what  he  does.  Like  the 
British  consul  "he  is  a  good  fellow  and  does  not  mean  to 
hurt."  But  the  spiritual  pride  is  so  ingrained  that  he  is  uti' 
aware  both   of  it  and  of  its  reactions  upon  others. 

The  American  is  amioyed  by  the  social  castes  of  Eng 
land  and  by  their  reflection  in  the  mind  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  American  "mixes"  freely.  The  English- 
man does  not.  He  is  usually  uncertain  about  some  one's 
social  status.     It  is  the  remnant  of  feudalism: 

And  much  of  the  anti-British  feeling  in  America  is  due  to 
the.  fact  that  we  carry  our  feudalism  abroad,  where  it  is 
neither  understood  nor  appreciated.  We  succeed  in  giving  the 
impression  that  we  are  the  superior  branch  of  the  family 
visiting  a  poor  relation,  who  says  "cant"  where  we  say 
"cahnt"  and  "gotten"  where  we  say  "got,"  and  perfectly  in- 
excusable things  like  that.  It  often  happens,  as  Lowell 
showed  long  ago,  that  these  apparent  departures  from  de- 
corum are  sound  English  which  we  have  dropped  and  the 
Americans  have  retained.  It  is  so  with  "gotten,"  which  was 
used  by  so  recent  and  reputable  an  English  writer  as  Anthony 
Trollope.  But  the  point  is  that  we  ought  to  remember  that 
the  American  practice  in  speech  as  in  other  matters  is  not 
necessarily  inferior  to  our  own  because  .it  differs  from  ours. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Wister  quotes  an  amusing  dialogue  : 

"Why  do  you  call  your  luggage  baggage?"  asks  the  English- 
man. 

"Why  do  you  call  your  baggage  luggage?"  replies  the  Amer- 
ican. 

"Why  don't  you  say  treacle?" 

"Because  we  call  it  molasses." 

"How  absurd  to  speak  of  a  car  when  you  mean  a  carriage!" 

"We   dort't   mean  a   carriage ;   we   mean   a   car." 

And  in  another  connection  he  records  the  case  of  an  Eng- 
lishman who  turned  up  at  a  dinner  party,  to  which  he  had 
been  invited,  in  a  tweed  suit.  Like  the  British  consul,  again, 
he  probably  "meant  no  harm,"  but  it  bore  the  construction  so 
common  in  regard  to  the  English  manner  in  America  that 
anything  is  good  enough  for  the  inferior  branch  of  the  family. 
In  this  case  it  was  suitably  rebuked:  "Oh,  I  see  you  haven't 
your  dress  suit  with  you."  said  the  host.  "The  man  will  take 
you  upstairs.     One  of  mine  will  fit  you.     We'll  wait." 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  China  and  Japan. 
Americans  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  England  is  on 
the  side  of  Japan  and  against  that  of  China,  and  that 
the  Shantung  incident  was  one  more  example  of  the 
hated  imperialism  : 

This  feeling  is,  of  course,  intensified  by  the  distrust  and 
dislike  of  Japan  that  are  so  prevalent.  Even  in  the  East  this 
distrust  and  dislike  are  immediately  apparent.  Two  questions 
are  put  to  the  English  visitor  with  unfailing  regularity.  The 
first  is,  "Why  don't  you  settle  with  Ireland?"  The  second 
is,  "Are  you  going  to  continue  the  Japanese  alliance?"  As 
one  travels  West  this  preoccupation  with  Japan  increases,  and 
in  the  Far  West  it  easily  dominates  all  other  international 
political  considerations.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
Chinese  in  America  represent  no  nationalistic  or  ulterior  aim, 
but  the  Japanese  come  with  the  outlook  of  a  highly  developed 
and  intense  nationalism,  and'  America  justly  or  unjustly  see? 
in  them  a  menace  to  its  civilization.  It  may  seem  odd  that 
a  country  which  has  been  the  melting-pot  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  should  be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  Japanese  immi- 
gration. But  the  white  man,  no  matter  where  becomes  from, 
is  easily  assimilated,  while  the  yellow  man  remains  a  race 
apart  with  characters  that  seem  fixed,  with  a  civilization 
fundamentally  alien  from  that  of  the  white  man,  and  the 
Americans  are  sufficiently  afflicted  with  the  negro  question 
without  wishing  to   add  yellow  to  their  color  problem. 

But  the  Irish  question  is  the  most  menacing  of  them 
all.  One-tenth  of  the  population  in  America  is  negro, 
one-eighth  is  German,  less  than  a  tenth  is  Irish,  and 
there  are  large  elements  of  Poles,  Russians,  Italians. 
Portuguese,    Scandinavians,    and    Greeks: 

Among  these   different    families   that    nrj   absorbed   or  being 


absorbed  in  the  general  currency  of  the  race,  the  Irish  forms 
the  most  solid,  coherent,  detached  mass.  It  alone  preserves 
an  imperium  in  imperio,  alone  brings  into  the  American  sys- 
tem the  antagonisms  of  the  Old  World,  alone  keeps  aflame 
the  passion  of  "old,  unhappy,  far-off  things."  In  the  midst 
of  the  confusion  of  races,  foreigners  among  foreigners,  ac- 
commodating themselves  to  a  common  life,  the  Irish  alone 
bring  a  violent  extra-territorial  loyalty  and  a  fanatical  idea. 
The  loyalty  is  to  Ireland  and  the  idea  is  revenge  upon  its 
ancient  enemy. 

The  Irish  are  strong  in  finance,  in  law,  in  literature, 
and  in  the  services.  The  political  genius  of  the  race 
has  no  rival  in  any  other  element  of  the  community, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  great  city  whose  caucus  is  no- 
denominated  by  the  Irish  influence : 

If  the  mayor  is  not  Irish,  the  party  "boss"  is  Irish.  No 
ambitious  politician,  whether  Democrat  or  Republican,  can 
afford  to  ignore  so  decisive  a  factor  of  success,  whether  the 
goal  in  view  is  the  mayoralty  of  the  city,  the  governorship  of 
the  state,  or  the  presidency  of  the  republic.  When-  Mr.  Hiram 
Johnson  of  San  Francisco  appeared  on  the  horizon  as  a  pos- 
sible presidential  candidate  his  first  step  to  forward  his  pros- 
pect was  to  go  to  Boston  and  make  a  violent  anti-British 
speech.  It  was  not.  probably,  because  he  wanted  to  make  it, 
but  because  he  had  to  make  it  as  an  evidence  that  on  the  main 
Irish-American  issue  "he  was  right."  He  had  to  twist  the 
lion's  tale  to  put  himself  in  the  running.  And  most  of  the 
tail-twisting,  political  and  journalistic  alike,  has  its  origin  in 
the   same   motive. 

The  problem  of  the  newspaper  comes  in  for  a  share 
of  Mr.  Gardiner's  attention.  There  are  some  few  news- 
papers in  England  that  are  unfriendly  to  America,  but 
for  the  greater  part  these  are  gutter  organs.  Mosf  of 
the  English  newspapers  are  friendly  to  America  and  un- 
derstanding. The  same  is  true  in  the  main  of  the 
American  press,  although  it  is  by  no  means  true  of  all 
of  the  newspapers  named  by  Mr.  Gardiner : 

But  outside  this  responsible  class  of  journals,  which  repre- 
sents the  best,  and  I  believe  the  ultimately  governing  mind  of 
America,  there  is  a  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  news- 
papers which  is  definitely  and  actively  anti-British.  Of  these, 
the  Hearst  newspapers  are  by  far  the  most  formidable,  though 
they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list.  The  reason  for  this  phe- 
nomenon is  plain.  It  is  in  the  existence,  first,  of  powerful 
elements  of  anti-British  sentiment  in  the  American  popula- 
tion, and  next  in  the  existence  of  an  enormous  mass  of  in- 
differentism  which  is  ready  to  be  exploited  by  that  sentiment. 
So  long  as  these  conditions  prevail  there  will  he  both  jour- 
nalists and  politicians  who  will  not  hesitate  to  twist  the  lion's 
tail  in  order  to  win  votes  and  stimulate  a  flagging  circulation. 
The  reputable  American  hates  these  manifestations  as  much  as 
the  reputable  Englishman  hates  the  coarse  fulminations  of  the 
gutter  press  I  have  referred  to,  but  he  is  as  helpless  against 
them  in  the  one  case  as  we  are  in  the  other.  And  unfortu- 
nately he  knows  that  they  are  much  more  effective  in  defeating 
his  purpose  than  the  negligible  vulgarities  that  we  have  to  en- 
dure. They  are  more  effective,  not  only  because  they  are  more 
authoritative  and  important,  but  because  they  appeal,  not  to 
a  mere  vague  dislike,  but  to  active  and  fierce  hostilities  re- 
lated^  to  definite  issues.  In  a  very  real  sense  the  remedy  for 
the  journalistic  Anglophobia  prevalent  in  the  United  States 
is  in  our  own  hands.  The  settlement  of  the  Irish  question 
alone  would  go  far  to  destroy  it.  The  Irish  are  not  merely 
powerful  in  themselves.  They  are  the  focus  of  all  the  inflam- 
matory anti-British  feeling  of  the  country.  The  removal  of 
this  grievance  would  mean  the  dispersal  of  the  chief  centre 
of  disaffection,  and  would  leave  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  like 
largely  bankrupt  of  explosive  material.  And  if  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  question  there  could  be  added  a  common 
policy  in  the  Far  East,  and,  above  all,  a  pooling  agreement 
at  sea,  there  would  be  little  left  that  we  should  have  to  fear 
from  the  activities  of  the  anti-British  press.  Indeed,  those 
activities,  in  ceasing  to  be  profitable,  would  cease  to  be  at 
all. 

Mr.  Gardiner  is  an  advocate  of  the  league  of  nations 
and  he  thinks  its  rejection  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
forces  of  reaction  in  America.  But  he  believes  that  the 
tide  of  American  idealism  will  soon  flow  once  more. 
and  it  will  be  "a  means  to  that  larger  achievement  of 
a  world  organized  for  peace,  and  not  merely  for  any 
selfish  national  interest  that  the  task  of  reconciling 
the  English-speaking  peoples  presents  itself  as  the  su- 
preme duty  before  its." 

The  Anglo-American  Future.  By  A.  G.  Gardiner. 
New  York :  Thomas  Seltzer. 


When  Rndyard  Kipling  was  awarded  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  recently  he  paid 
the  following  tribute  to  John  Knox,  the  great  non- 
conformist: "The  driving  force  behind  this  300-vear- 
old  dominion  of  the  Scot  derives  its  essence  from  the 
strict  and  unbreakable  spirit  of  that  great  educationist, 
John  Knox,  who  neither  flattered  nor  feared  any  flesh. 
It  was  John  Knox  who,  at  lifelong  hazard,  laid  down 
and  maintained  the  canon  that  it  should  be  lawful  for 
men  so  to  use  themselves  in  matters  of  religion  and 
consciene  as  they  should  answer  to  their  Maker.  Is  ir 
too  much  to  say  that,  after  all  these  years,  on  these 
triple  foundations  of  freedom,  authority,  and  responsi- 
bility, the  moral  fabric  of  your  university  was  reared?" 

The  present  year  marks  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  patenting  of  the  sewing-machine  by  Elias  Howe. 
The  original  model  of  this  machine  is  on  display  in  the 
National  Museum  in  Washington.  Although  it  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  present-day  domestic  or  house- 
hold sewing-machine,  it  embodied  several  elements  that 
appear  in  a  modified  form  in  practically  all  modern 
leck-stich  machines,  namely,  a  needle  with  an  eye  at 
the  point,  a  shuttle  adapted  to  pass  through  the  needle 
loop,  and  an  automatic  feed. 


The  Postoffice  Department  is  supplying  its  employees 
with  sawed-ofT  shotguns  similar  to  those  used  by  Amer- 
ican troops  in  beating  back  German  trench  n  Mers  in 
France  and  which  brought  a  protest  from  The 

War    Department    has    shipped    these    gun- 
45-calibre  revolvers  to  all  postoffice'-   I 
mail. 
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BANKING  AND  INVESTMENT  NEWS. 


San  Francisoc's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  June  18,  1921,  were  $134,000,000;  for 
the  corresponding-  week  of  last  year,  $172,- 
700,000;  a  decrease  of  $38,700,000. 


The  country  is  continuing  to  do  a  consider- 
able volume  of  business  at  a  price  level  aver- 
aging from  40  to  48  per  cent,  below  the  peak 
basis  of  last  year  (says  the  Wells  Fargo  Ne- 
vada National  Bank  in  its  June  monthly  let- 
ter). The  Federal  Reserve  System  shows  the 
strongest  relative  position  reported  in  three 
years  as  a  consequence  of  the  liquidation  of 
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credits,  reduction  in  circulation,  and  the  large 
inflow  of  gold  from  abroad.  The  result  is 
that,  whereas  a  year  ago  the  strain  upon 
credit  was  most  acute,  today  each  one  of  the 
twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks  is  in  a  stronger 
position  and  the  general  money  market  out- 
look is  distinctly  better.  This  improvement 
in  the  country's  banking  position  is  of  im- 
mense significance ;  for  with  the  reserves  of 
the  twelve  reserve  banks  nearly  40  per  cent, 
higher  than  last  year,  and  those  banks  hold- 
ing more  than  §2,400,000,000  gold — the  largest 
sum  ever  reported — the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem is  functioning  admirably  and  offering  su- 
perb facilities.  The  total  reserves  of  the  sys- 
tem within  six  months  have  increased  more 
than  $390,000,000,  or  18  per  cent.,  while  the 
excess  reserves   (over  those  required  by  law) 
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are  about  5900,000,000.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  acted  wisely  last  year  in  discouraging 
speculative  borrowings  and  forcing  a  reduc- 
tion in  loans  made  for  non-productive  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  exceptional  strength  now  ex- 
hibited by  our  banking  system  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  people  in  this  period  of  world- 
wide readjustment. 


Edgar  E.  Clark,  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  a  recent  address 
said  that  what  was  needed  at  the  present  time 
was  an  application  of  honest  principles  and 
a  regard  for  sound  methods  essential  to  pri- 
vate business.  "The  public  utility  has  devoted 
itself  to  the  sen-ice  of  the  public,"  he  con- 
tinued.    "It  has  accepted  the  grant  of  unusual 
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powers  which  could  be  accorded  only  by  the 
state.  The  definition  which  recognizes  the 
rights  conferred  on  the  utility  and  the  pro- 
priety of  regulating  it  does  not  at  all  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  its  affairs  can  be  success- 
fully conducted  with  a  disregard  to  those 
sound  methods  that  are  essential  in  private 
busine-s.  In  these  matters  the  important 
thing  is  that  those  who  own,  manage,  and 
operate  the  public  utility,  those  who  legislate 
regarding  it,  and  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  duty-  of  regulating  it  and  who  are  served 
by  it  should  appreciate  that  in  the  conduct, 
regulation,  or  use  of  it  none  but  honest  busi- 
ness principles  and  methods  should  be  con- 
sidered or  applied." 


The  following  statement  on  the  banking  in- 
terests of  the  stace  is  furnished  the  Argonaut 
by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Stern,  superintendent  of 
banks : 

"The  thirty  months  of  my  incumbency  as 
superintendent  of  banks  have  been  a  note- 
worthy period  the  world  over,  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  California.  During  this  time 
we  met  the  final  demands  of  war  finance,  went 
through  the  hysteria  of  inflation  and  endured 
the  pains  of  deflation.  That  these  crises  have 
been  met  conspicuously  well  in  California  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  figures,  comparing 
our  state  banking  situation  as  of  thirty 
months  ago  and  now : 

December,  1918.        April,  1921. 
Capital  and  surplus 

(Commercial)... $  45,003,475.53  $  68,089,211.32 
Capital  and  surplus 

(Savings) 4S.387.663.42         59,190.463.59 

Resources  (comml)  322.805,830-02  465,768.410.77 
Resources  (sav'gs)  721,125,781.94  993,918,467.20 
Deposits  (comml).  227,367,768.29  318,077,435.50 
Deposits  (savings)  643.429,246.76  894,791,767.57 
Depositors     (com'!)  493,070  648.3S5 

Depositors    (sav'gs)        1,221,425  1,539,673 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  activities  of 
the  state  banking  department  during  this 
period  has  been  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
participated  in  refinancing  and  in  new  financ- 
ing in  an  endeavor  to  give  our  savings  banks 
a  wider  field  for  acceptable  investment  and  a 
wider  participation  in  financing  the  develop- 
ment of  this  state. 

In  the  entire  history  of  the  department,  up 
to  December,  191S,  there  had  been  certified  as 
legal  investment  issues  totaling  approximately 
$156,000,000.  During  this  thirty  months  we 
have  certified  issues  totaling  approximately 
$231,000,000.  The  special  sen-ice  we  have  ex- 
tended to  borrowers  ou  real  estate  expresses 
itself  in  a  certification  of  nearly  $65,000,000 
of  first  mortgage  real  estate  bonds  on  Cali- 
fornia properties,  as  compared  with  $28,500,- 
000  previously  certified  in  the  history  of  the 
department. 

In  taking  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
banks  in  December,  1918,  I  found  eight  banks 
in  liquidation.  One  of  these,  the  Union  Sav- 
ings Eank  of  Santa  Rosa,  had  just  been 
closed.  Of  the  remainder  one  had  been  in 
liquidation  since  1911  and  six  since  1909. 
During  these  years  there  had  been  collected, 
and  in  part  disbursed  as  dividends,  approxi- 
mately $1,19.7,000  at  a  liquidating  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $236,500,  or  about  20  per  cent. 
In  none  of  them  had  final  liquidation  been 
accomplished. 

"In  the  last  thirty  months  we  have  finally 
liquidated  all  of  these  banks  but  one,  and  in 
this  there  remains  on  item  of  litigation  in  the 
way  of  final  liquidation.     To  accomplish  this 


we  have  collected  and  disbursed  approxi- 
mately $850,000  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$55,000,  or  6J4  per  cent. 

"The  Union  Savings  Eank,  which  had  just 
been  closed,  paid  its  depositors  100  cents  on 
the  dollar  within  a  year,  and  its  final  liquida- 
tion was  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  about  4 
per  cent,  on  the  assets  handled. 

"In  the  two  sessions  of  the  legislature  cov- 
ered by  this  period  the  California  Eank  Act 
has  been  modernized  and  liberalized  without 
the  sacrifice  of  any  element  of  safety  in  regu- 
lation. The  old  handcuffs  and  manacles  have 
been  stricken  from  the  law  and  the  resources 
of  the  state  banks  of  California  involving  60 
per  cent,  of  the  total  banking  resources  of  the 
state  have  been  made  more  efficiently  avail- 
able for  the  development  needs  of  California. 
The  gap  between  the  state  and  Federal  bank- 
ing structures  has  been  bridged.  The  banking 
situation  in  California  today  justifies  a  calm 
and    intelligent   optimism." 
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That  history  repeats  itself  in  the  New  York 
stock  market,  as  well  as  in  other  worldly 
affairs,  is  plainly  apparent  at  this  time.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  commodity  prices  has  always 
been  the  guide  to  stock  market  activities. 
Stocks  invariably  follow  commodity  prices. 
For  instance,  in  1919,  when  oil  prices  were 
at  the  top,  oil  stocks  reached  their  highest 
point.  Mexican  Petroleum  sold  up  to  264 ; 
Standard  Oil  of  Xew  Jersey  at  910.  Now  that 
oil  has  dropped  to  $1  per  barrel.  Mexican 
Petroleum  is  selling  at  103,  a  break  of  161 
points,  and  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  is 
selling  on  a  basis  of  500  per  share.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  all  other  classes  of 
stocks — leathers,  sugars,  rubbers,  steels,  cop- 
pers, etc.  Naturally  the  rails  feel  the  depres- 
sion in  the  industrial  worid  and  have  declined 
to  the  lowest  points  in  their  history.  Assum- 
ing that  oils,  sugars,  copper,  rubber,  etc.,  have 
reached  the  bottom  prices  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  downward 
trend  has  lasted  for  one  year  and  a  half,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  stocks  are  now 
back  again  in  strong  hands  and  that  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  conditions,  both 
in  the  commodity  and  stock  markets,  will 
again  reach  normal.  The  passing  of  divi- 
dends is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  general 
depression  and  lack  of  purchasing  power.  It 
is  a  physical  impossibility  for  most  corpora- 
tions to  continue  paying  both  dividends  and 
taxes  while  the  depression  in  business  con- 
tinues. Keep  your  eye  on  the  corporation 
that  can  weather  the  present  business  crisis 
and   still   continue  to   pay   dividends. 

Mexican  Petroleum,  Pan-American,  Stude- 
baker.  U.  S-  Steel,  American  Locomotive,  and 
a  few  others  will  undoubtedly  continue  divi- 
dends. Mexican  Petroleum  and  Pan-Ameri- 
can, because  of  their  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction, which  is  largely  sold  ahead  on  con- 
tract to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  is  in  a 
strong  position  as  to  earnings.  The  others 
mentioned  must  depend  on  large  surpluses  for 
a  continuation  of  dividends,  excepting  pos- 
sibly Studebaker,  which  is  doing  a  record 
business  notwithstanding  the  slump  in  the 
automobile  trade. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed 
toward  the  weakness  in  Mexican  Petroleum. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  break  in  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey  from  910  to  500  is  much  more 
drastic      Pan-American    broke    from    140    to 
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44  Ti,  yet  continues  to  pay  dividends.  Re- 
public Iron  and  Steel,  down  from  145  to  45, 
has  passed  its  dividends.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  simply  a  bear  market — the  after- 
math of  an  inflated  stock  and  commodity  mar- 
ket, and  can  be  likened  to  the  condition  which 
existed  in  1907,  excepting  that  this  country 
is  now  filled  with  gold  and  has  the  protection 
of  the  great  Federal  Reserve  system.  Do  not 
get  bearish  at  the  bottom  when  commodity 
prices  are  at  the  lowest  prices  in  history. 
Don't  ever  get  bearish  on  the  United  States — 
it  is  neither  patriotic  nor  profitable.  The 
year  of  1922  will  witness  a  big  bull  market, 
comparable  to  that  of  1909.  After  the  panic 
of  1907  it  took  n  full  year  to  adjust  matters. 
Then  in  1909  the  big  bull  market  started, 
ending  at  the  close  of  the  year  with  the  death 
of  Edward  H.  Harriman.  The  market  had  a 
sensational  rise,  the  technical  condition  be- 
came weak  just  as  in  1919  and  then  the  in- 
evitable   break    occurred.      President    Harding 


You  are  invited  to  send  for  our  latest 
financial  booklet — The  Investor's 
Primer,  an  elucidation  of  financial 
terms  and  technicalities.  Complete 
yet  simple  and  understandable. 
Ask     for     Circular    E-55. 
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has  been  wise  in  his  selections  and  has  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  greatest  financiers  in  the 
world  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Under 
the  present  circumstances  this  office  is  by  far 
the  most  important  one  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  management  of  a  government  or  a  cor- 
poration give  the  proper  attention  to  financial 
matters  and  other  things  will  eventually  ad- 
just themselves.  A  weak  financial  manage- 
ment brings  certain  disaster.  The  spring  rise 
this  year  lasted  as  usual  until  the  end  of 
April.  From  January  until  April  the  market 
rose  steadily,  began  to  break  about  the  5th 
of  May,  and  has  been  disastrously  weak  ever 
since.  The  margin  accounts  in  brokers'  of- 
fices have  as  usual  suffered  heavy  liquidation 
and  the  insiders  have  had  a  chance  to  ac- 
cumulate good  stocks  at  bargain  prices.  Al- 
ways the  same  result  accrues  in  these  bear 
markets.  The  public  sells  out  to  the  insider, 
who  then  form  pools  and  await  the  psycho- 
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logical  time  to  again  bull  the  market.  Later, 
when  the  market  rises,  the  public  will  buy 
again.  Always  when  the  market  rises,  never 
when  it  breaks.  Keep  your  eye  on  Pacific 
Oil  and  accumulate  it  on  any  weakness.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  buy  good  oil  stocks  in  this 
slump.  In  this  mechanical  age  oil  is  possibly 
the  most  valuable  commodity  in  the  world. 
The  strongest  financial  interests  in  the  United 
States  are  now  in  the  market  for  good  oil 
properties  and  out  of  this  havoc  will  acquire 
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some  fine  properties,  no  doubt.  Finance  is 
a  game  where  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
made  plainly  apparent. — W.  C.  Gregg,  Mc- 
Donnell &   Co.  

The  banking  situation  is  the  all-important 
factor  governing  stock  market  operations  at 
present.  The  process  of  thawing  out  frozen 
credits  is  a  long  and  tedious,  not  to  say  ardu- 
ous, one,  bringing  as  it  does  a  constant  crop 
of  failures  that  is  disheartening.  Meantime, 
as  various  companies  find  it  necessary  or  ad- 
visable to  conserve  their  cash  assets  by  cutting 
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down  or  abolishing  entirely  dividend  pay- 
ments, the  aggressive  bear  element  is  given 
plenty   of   opportunity   to   unsettle  prices. 

Meanwhile  the  railroad  wage  and  rate  read- 
justments are  still  to  be  accomplished.  Trade 
in  general  is  slow  and  profits  are  relatively  so 
meagre  that  with  sentiment  so  depressed  the 
apparent  buying  power  in  the  market  at  times 
seems  very   small  indeed. 

The  sustaining  factor  is  the  knowledge  that 
our  present  Administration  is  a  most  con- 
structive one  from  a  business  standpoint.  It 
may  be  depended  upon  to  do  practically  every- 
thing that  is  possible  to  stimulate  business  ana 
start  things  going  again. 

That  wheels  will  begin  to  turn  more  rapidly 
some  time  during  the  year  would  seem  a  fair 
guess,  and  in  view  of  the  very  diminished 
general  buying  that  has  been  going  on  for  the 
past  year  it  would  seem  that  there  is  enough 
backed-up  business  to  cause  a  veritable  rush 
in  trade  generally  whenever  the  captains  of 
industry  say  the  word. 

In  the  circumstances  there  are  a  great 
many  stocks  in  the  market  that  would  seem 
to  be  worth  buying  now  to  put  away  for  sale 
some  time  next  year,  if  indeed  next  fall  does 
not  bring  such  a  radical  advance  as  will  offer 
opportunities    for   splendid  profit. 

One  should  be  careful,  however,  in  buying 
that  he  does  not  choose  securities  of  compa- 
nies" so  weakened  that  they  may  not  come 
through  the  crisis  at  all;  or,  if  able  to  do  so, 
may  require  a  very  long  time  before  they  are 
really  on  their  feet  again.  Some  of  the  pub- 
lic utilities  and  the  low-priced  railroad  stocks, 
especially  those  of  reorganized  companies,  to- 
gether with  some  selected  industrials,  will  be 
among  the  best  things  to  pick  up. 

At  the  same  time  the  investor  must  con- 
sider that  the  future  will  hold  vast  opportuni- 
ties for  the  employment  of  idle  funds,  and 
indeed  offerings  have  been  so  large  and  so 
frequent  in  the  recent  past  that  already  there 
is  a  sort  of  securities  congestion  that  is  not 
without  its  bearing  on  the  present  situation. — 
The  Trader.  

In  the  volume  of  its  business  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  with  $34,475,372 
of  gross  operating  revenues  during  1920,  now 
ranks  as  the  second  largest  gas  and  electric 
company  in  the  United  States,  being  exceeded 
only  by  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company 
of  Chicago  with  gross  earnings  in  1920  of 
$35,317,134.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  Pa- 
cific Company  exceeded  those  of  the  New 
York  Edison  Company,  supplying  the  metro- 
politan area  of  New  York  City,   by  $668,000. 

The  company's  financial  showing  is  of 
especial  interest  to  California  investors,  as 
approximately  $105,000,000  of  its  stocks  and 
bonds  are  held  in  this  state  by  more  than 
30,000  private  investors,  savings  banks,  and 
other  fiduciary  institutions.  The  company's 
statement  that  the  amount  available  for  the 
paj'ment  of  fixed  charges  was  $11,935,235,  or 
2.4  times  all  interest  charges,  and  that  after 
the  payment  of  the  regular  6  per  cent,  divi- 
dends upon  its  first  preferred  stock,  aggre- 
gating $1,777,933,  there  remained  a  balance 
of  $2,142,026,  will  undoubtedly  be  received 
with  satisfaction  by  those  investors  at  a  time 
when  many  railways  and  industrial  enter- 
prises of  national  scope  and  importance, 
which  do  not  possess  the  inherently  stable 
earning  power  of  gas  and  electric  utilities 
under  depressing  business  conditions,  are  now 
reducing  or  passing  dividends  altogether.  The 
company's  5  per  cent,  common  stock  dividend 
was  also  earned  by  the  comfortable  margin  of 
$441,180. 

As  the  company's  earnings  under  the  exist- 
ing system  of  public  regulation  are  based  upon 
only  a  fair  rate  of  return  on  the  value  of  its 
properties,  and  without  any  regard  whatever 
for  the  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  outstand- 
ing, the  company's  statement  that  its  plants 
and  properties  account  at  the  close  of  the 
year  stood  at  $164,655,623  should  also  be  ex- 
tremely reassuring  to  the  company's  security- 
holders. Of  this  amount  $91,875,790,  or  al- 
most 60  per  cent.,  represents  cash  actually  in- 
vested in  new  construction  and  the  acquisition 
of  properties  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  as 
shown  in  detail  in  the  report. 

The  company's  contribution  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  material  resources  of  the  state  and 
the  development  of  its  agricultural,  mining, 
manufacturing,  and  other  basic  industries  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  has  either  com- 
pleted, or  will  bring  to  completion  at  an  early 
date,  138,741  horsepower  of  additional  hydro- 
electric installations,  in  addition  to  16,756 
horsepower  of  additional  electric  energy  in  its 
steam  stations,  a  total  of  155,497  horsepower. 
Even  before  undertaking  these  new  develop- 
ments the  company  was  one  of  the  largest 
owners  and  operators  of  hydro-electric  plants 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  significance  of 
these  figures  may  be  grasped  by  the  fact  that 
they  actually  represent  an  additional  gen- 
erating capacity  equivalent  to  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  its  former  water  power  capacity, 
and  more  than  one-third  of  its  former  ca- 
pacity if  steam  stations  be  included.  In  this 
and  other  new  construction  $11,314,609  was 
expended  during  the  year. 


people  of  California  to  visit  their  new  head 
offices  at  Market,  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets 
June  27th  to  June  29th,  inclusive.  A  sincere 
effort,  states  the  invitation,  has  been  made  to 
provide  every  facility  for  those  who  call, 
whether  it  be  for  a  friendly  visit  of  inspec- 
tion or  to  use  one  of  the  many  departments 
of  the  Bank  of  Italy's  banking  service. 


The  Union  Banks  of  Pasadena  were  re- 
cently merged  with  the  Los  Angeles  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  the  stock  of  which  is  in 
turn  owned  by  the  stockholders  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles.  At  the  same 
time  announcement  was  made  of  a  stock  in- 
crease of  $500,000  by  each  of  the  Los  An- 
geles institutions.  Under  the  merger  South- 
ern California  now  has  a  banking  institution 
under  the  presidency  of  Henry  M.  Robinson 
with  capital  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of 
more  than  $13,000,000,  aggregate  deposits  of 
more  than  $107,000,000,  and  total  resources 
of  more  than  $130,000,000.  John  Willis  Baer, 
vice-president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank  and  formerly  president  of  the 
Union  Banks  of  Pasadena,  will  remain  in 
charge  of  the  Pasadena  business. 


The  local  office  of  George  H.  Burr  &  Co.  is 
just  in  receipt  of  a  wire  from  its  New  York 
office  stating  that  one  of  the  largest  commer- 
cial banks  in  New  York  is  in  the  market  for 
commercial  paper  again  for  the  first  time  in 
three  years. 

George  H.  Burr  &  Co.'s  New  York  office 
advises  that  this  particular  bank  has  taken 
up  all  of  its  rediscounts  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  and  expects  to  be  buying  round 
amounts  of  commercial  paper  from  day  to 
day.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  both  an 
easier  condition  in  the  New  York  money  mar- 
ket and  an  ever  increasing  feeling  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  banks  in  the  large 
money  centres  that  the  financial  conditions 
of  the  country  are  now  definitely  on  the  mend. 


pany  agreeing  to  pay  normal  Federal  income 
tax  not  over  2  per  cent.  Price  is  97,  yielding 
7lA   per  cent. 

The  bonds  are  secured  by  a  first  closed 
mortgage  on  2209  acres  of  unsold  land  sur- 
rounding Waterford,  and  further  by  assign- 
ment of  interest-bearing  contracts  with  thirty- 
five  purchasers  of  an  additional  385  acres  of 
land  upon  which  contracts  $53,627  is  still  due. 
The  2209  acres  of  unsold  land  securing  these 
bonds  have  been  appraised  by  F.  J.  Dietrich 
of    Stockton,    California,    at    $267,000. 

There  is  due  the  company  the  sum  of 
$53,627  payable  in  installments.  All  of  this 
amount  as  collected  will  be  payable  by  the 
company  to  the  trustee  on  or  before  the  fifth 
day  of  each  month  and  be  used  by  the  trustee 
solely  for  retirement  of  bonds  of  this  issue. 
On  new  contracts  which  the  company  may  ac- 
quire from  future  sales  of  land  the  deed  of 
trust  provides  that  65  per  cent,  of  all  prin- 
cipal collections  shall  be  paid  to  the  trustee 
for  the  sinking  fund. 


A  statement  of  earnings  of  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company  made  public  this  week  by  George  H. 
Burr  &  Co.  shows  that  sales  during  May  were 
$3,806,306,  an  increase  of  $92,058  over  the 
sales  of  May,  1920,  while  sales  for  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year  totaled  $16,756,020, 
an  increase  of  $4,545,160  over  the  correspond- 
ing period   of  last  year. 


The    board    of    directors    of    the    Bank    of 
Italy     extends     a     cordial     invitation     to     the 


E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons  and  Stephens  &  Co. 
are  heading  a  syndicate  in  the  offering  of  a 
new  issue  of  $3,000,000  of  the  Van  Camp 
Packing  Company,  Inc.,  first  mortgage  8  per 
cent,  twenty-year  sinking  fund  gold  bonds, 
due  April  1,  1941.  Price,  99  and  interest,  to 
yield  8.10   per  cent. 

The  Van  Camp  Packing  Company's  busi- 
ness was  established  by  Mr.  Gilbert  C.  Van 
Camp  in  1861,  and  was  incorporated  in  1882. 
Its  property  and  business  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  new  Van  Camp  Packing  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  which  also  owns  99  per  cent,  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  Van  Camp  Producst 
Company  (organized  in  1912)  and  all  the 
property  and  business  of  the  Louisville  Food 
Products  Company  (organized  in  1919  from 
constituent  companies,  the  oldest  of  which 
was  incorporated  in  1895).  The  distribution 
of  the  new  company's  products  is  conducted 
through  a  selling  agency  contract  with  its 
subsidiary,  the  Van  Camp  Products  Company. 
The  Van  Camp  Companies  do  a  nation-wide 
business  in  manufacturing  and  distributing 
various  staple  food  and  vegetable  products, 
which,  with  the  new  lines  acquired,  include 
evaporated  milk,  pork  and  beans,  soups,  cat- 
sups, spaghetti,  chili  sauce,  chocolate,  peanut 
butter,  hominy,  lard  compound,  soaps,  and  re- 
fined salad  and  cooking  oils.  All  the  food 
products  are  produced  under  continuous  lab- 
oratory or  government  tests,  or  both.  The 
trade  names  of  the  Van  Camp  products  are 
household  words  throughout  the  country,  and 
95  per  cent,  of  the  wholesale  grocers  of  the 
United  States  are  customers  of  the  company. 

The  company  owns  and  operates  fourteen 
plants,  of  which  the  most  important  are  lo- 
cated in  Indianapolis  and  Louisville.  Branch 
plants  for  the  canning  of  vegetables  and  the 
evaporation  of  milk  are  located  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  Plainfield,  and  El  wood,  Indiana ;  Al- 
goma,  Sawyer,  and  Watertown,  Wisconsin  ; 
Adrian.  Michigan,  and  Bryan  and  Wauseon, 
Ohio.  The  Indianapolis  plant,  recently  com- 
pleted, contains  the  most  modern  equipment 
for  the  manufacture  of  food  products  with 
the  least  possible  handling  and  under  condi- 
tions of  maximum  cleanliness.  The  Louis- 
ville plants,  formerly  owned  by  the  Louisville 
Food  Products  Company,  manufacture  prin- 
cipally lard  compounds,  edible  oils,  and  soaps. 
These  products  are  assured  of  a  very  much 
wider  distribution  through  the  efficient,  na- 
tion-wide sales  organization  of  the  Van  Camp 
Products  Company. 


The  William  R.  Staats  Company  is  offering 
an  issue  of  $145,000  first  closed  mortgage  7 
per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Waterford  Develop- 
ment Company,  whose  lands  are  located  in 
Stanislaus  County,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
The  bonds  are  callable  by  lot  as  a  whole  or 
part  at  102  and  accrued  interest  on  any  in- 
terest date,  March  1st  and  September  1st. 
Tney    are   tax   exempt   in   the    state,    the   com- 


The  organization  of  the  Albee  Corporation 
(advertising)  is  announced,  with  offices  in 
Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee.  The  of- 
ficers are :  Harry  C.  Maley,  president ;  Al- 
bert L.  Gale,  vice-president;  William  N.  Al- 
bee, treasurer;  Major  Walter  C.  Cole,  secre- 
tary. These,  with  Joseph  Meadon,  are  di- 
rectors. 

The  principal  offices  of  the  new  corporation 
will  be  in  the  Marquette  Building,  Detroit, 
although  the  volume  of  the  corporation's  Chi- 
cago business  is  such  as  to  require  the  main- 
tenance of  a  number  of  its  principals  and  ex- 
tensive offices  in  that  city. 

The  Albee  Corporation  will  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  business  of  the  William  N. 
Albee  Company,  also  in  the  Marquette  Build- 
ing, Detroit,  which  concern  has  been  engaged 
for  several  years  as  sales  and  advertising 
counsel  to  a  number  of  important  automobile 
manufacturers.  There  are  no  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  William  N.  Albee  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Albee  remaining  actively  at  its  head 
as  heretofore.  

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America. 
Limited,  affiliated  with  the  Anglo-South 
American  Bank,  Limited,  has  recently  opened 
another  branch  at  the  port  of  Cartagena  in 
Colombia.  South  America,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  B.   Sharpe. 
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Hints' to  Pilgrims, 
ne  can  not  read  the  essays  of  Charles 
>ks  without  being  inevitably  reminded  of 
rtes  Lamb,  but  previous  reviewers  are  apt 
iccuse  one  of  stealing  their  thunder  in 
in™  this  already  trite  remark.  The  com- 
t  appears  at  least  twice  on  the  publishers' 
:r.  But  the  frequent  criticism  may  be 
:d   here  for  a  utilitarian  purpose.     If  you 

the  "Essays  of  Elia"  you  will  like  Brooks' 
vs.      If   you   do   not   care    for   the    genrle, 

humor  of  the  elder  Charles,  the  chances 
that  you  will  not  enjoy  these  naive  papers 
Lis  spiritual  heir — for  Mr.  Brooks'  writing 
;  indubitably  strike  the  same  rich,  quiet, 
nsical  notes  of  Lamb. 

lints  to  Pilgrims"  is  charming.  It  more 
.  lives  up  to  its  very  attractive  appearance 
ifficient  recommendation   to    any   one   who 

seen  its  delectable  tan  boards,  lettered 
-page,  and  quaint  decorations.  Are  they 
d  cuts?     They  must  be  to  conform  so  per- 
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fectly  to  the  air  of  satisfactory  workmanship 
of  an  earlier  day  that  makes  this  newly  pub- 
lished book  a  refutation  of  the  legend  in- 
scribed in  an  old  book  we  recently  saw — 
"Whenever  a  new  book  comes  out,  I  go  to  my 
shelves  for  an  eld  book."  "Hints  to  Pil- 
grims." we  maintain,  woald  stand  up  under 
this  searching  comparison.  It  might  even 
come  out  with  flying  colors,  depending  on 
what  old  book  it  was  to  which  the  crabbed 
commentator   fled   for   consolation. 

One  of  the  most  striking  similarities  to 
the  "Essays  of  Elia" — "Roast  Pork"  and  "Old 
China,"  for  instance — is  Mr.  Brooks'  equal 
ease  in  writing  on  any  topic  w-hatsoever. 
Was  he  deliberate^  testing  his  skill  when  he 
dashed  off  a  paper  here.  "In  Praise  of  a 
Lawn-Mower"?  His  skill  stood  the  test  in 
any  case  for  the  lawn-mower  paper  is  as 
gently  witty  and  charmingly  entertaining  ns 
"A  Visit  to  a  Poet."  One  of  the  most  quaintly 
old-fashioned  and  lettered  is  "The  Posture  of 
Authors."  One  of  the  most  fantastic  is  "On 
Finding  a  Plot."  One  of  the  most  modern 
"Sic  Transit":  perhaps  the  funniest  is  "Who 
Was  Jeremy?"  But  there  are  at  least  two  of 
deep  philosophic  intent — "Little  Candles"  and 
"The  Crowded  Curb."  Only  one  does  not 
like  them  so  well  as  the  funnier  others. 

If  one  is  inclined  to  th*nk  of  books  as  diet 
— and  surely  the  majority  of  print  that  pours 
daily  from  the  press  is  reminiscent  of  the 
sad  food  of  war-times  that  was  often  not 
food,  but  camouflage — then  "Hints  to  Pil- 
grims" reminds  one  of  Victorian  and  Georgian 
favorites,  and  even  a  bit  of  the  classics,  men- 
tal food  that  is  wholesome,  satisfying,  delight- 
ful.—/?.  G. 

Hint;  to  Pilgrims.  By  Charles  S.  Brooks. 
New  Haven:    Va]e  University   Pre?>;    $2.50. 


world,  palms  and  domes  and  minarets.  But 
Mr.  Maxwell  writes  nearly  as  well  as  he 
paints,  with  a  sort  of  happy  carelessness  and 
inconsequence  that  is  certainly  not  an  affecta- 
tion nor  an  art  and  that  often  becomes  deli- 
cately humorous. 

A  Dweller  is  Mesopotamia.     By  Donald   Max- 
well-     New    York:    John   Lane    Company. 


The  Future  of  America. 
If  a  man  were  to  walk  westward  from  New 
York  it  might  be  said  with  perfect  propriety 
that  if  he  should  continue  on  his  wild  career 
he  must  eventually  be  drowned  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  We  might  at  .once  entertain  the 
gloomiest  forebodings  and  earnestly  beseech 
him  to  consider  his  course  before  it  should  be 
too   late. 

The  parable  is  not  inappropriate  to  the 
opening  words  of  William  McDougall.  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  in  Harvard,  author  of 
"Is  America  Safe  for  Democracy?"  Pro- 
fessor McDougall  says.  "As  I  watch  the 
American  nation  speeding  gayly.  with  in- 
vincible optimism,  down  the  road  to  destruc- 
tion. I  seem  to  be  contemplating  the  greatest 
tracedy  in  the  history  of  mankind."  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  might  be  said  of  the 
man  walking  westward  from  Xew  York.  He 
will  not  walk  far  enough  to  be  drowned  in 
the  Pacific.  Nor  will  the  American  nation 
reach  the  destruction  to  which  it  seems  to  be 
doomed- 
It  is  something  of  an  old  story  that  the 
author  tells  us.  although  without  the  old  and 
rather  nasty  remedies.  Inferior  people  are  in 
the  majority  in  America,  as  they  are  every- 
where else.  Inferior  people  are  apt  to  have 
large  families,  and  superior  people  are  apt  to 
have  small  ones.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
the  superior  people  are  extinct.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  easy  calculation.  With  equal  ease  wc 
may  calculate  how  long  it  will  be  before  the 
pedestrian  from  New  York  is  engulfed  by  the 
Pacific.  He,  too.  is  on  "the  road  to  destruc- 
tion.*' 

But  Professor  McDougald  has  none  of  the 
usual  horrid  stockyard  methods  to  recommend 
to  us.  He  has  no  laws  to  advocate  nor  coer- 
cions to  apply.  His  appeal  is  to  the  mind 
and  conscience,  and  it  is  therefore  far  re- 
moved from  the  repulsive  hysteries  of  the  eu- 
genist.  We  may  believe,  and  we  do  believe, 
that  there  are  certain  national  destinies  that 
are  not  to  be  thwarted  by  the  marriage  rate 
or  by  race  suicide,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
may  applaud  all  incitements  to  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  our  tendencies,  not  because  those 
tendencies  will  ever  persist  to  the  point  of 
dissolution,  but  rather  because  they  will  re- 
tard an  evolution  that  is  not  actually  endan- 
gered. Professor  McDougall  deserves  all  the 
attention  that  will  be  given  to  him  for  his 
scholarly  treatment  of  a  difficult  problem  as 
well   as  for  his  accuracy  and  restraint. 

Is  America  Safz  for  Democracy  ?  By  William 
McDougall.      New    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
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Mesopotamia. 

The  British  government  seems  to  have 
taken  ample  care  that  the  war  should  be  pic- 
torially  recorded.  The  camera  did  unceasing 
service  and  artists  were  commissioned,  not 
only  to  paint  designated  scenes,  but  to  accom- 
pany the  armies  into  the  less  welJ-known  parts 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Donald  Maxwell  received  a  commission 
of  this  sort.  He  followed  the  army  into  Meso- 
potamia and  he  congratulates  himself  that  he 
was  allowed  an  entirely  free  hand  in  his 
choice  of  subjects.  He  was  allowed  to  sketch 
whatever  he  pleased,  and  not  ouly  what  some 
one  else  thought  he  ought  to  sketch.  A  num- 
ber of  these  drawings  and  some  new  ones  are 
included  in  his  present  volume,  streets  in 
Bagdad,  tolerable  only  in  the  softening  and 
obliterating  twilight,  river  scenes  in  Mesopo- 
tamia,     spots      sacred     to     *he      Mohammedan 


Kipling's  Sussex. 

What  may  be  called  Kipling's  geographical 
preferences  are  not  strongly  expressed.  He 
made  himself  very  much  at  home  wherever 
he  happened  to  be,  always  producing  good 
literary  coin  of  the  realm  from  any  material 
that  presented  itself.  His  first  automobile 
meant  for  Kipling  the  discovery  of  England, 
an  England  undiscovered  from  railroad  sta- 
tions. In  a  letter  written  in  1904  he  says: 
"On  a  morning  I  have  seen  the  Assizes,  jave- 
lin men  and  all,  come  into  a  cathedral  town  ; 
by  noon  I  was  skirting  a  new-built  convent 
for  expelled  French  nuns :  before  sundown  I 
was  watching  the  Channel  fleet  off  Selsea 
Bill,  and  after  dark  I  nearly  broke  a  fox's 
back  on  a  Roman  road.  You  who  are  born 
and  bred  in  the  land  naturally  take  such 
trifles  for  granted,  but  to  me  it  is  still  miracu- 
lous that  if  I  want  petrol  in  a  hurry  I  must 
either  pass  the  place  where  Sir  John  Lade 
lived,  or  the  garden  where  Jack  Cade  was 
killed.  In  Africa  one  has  only  to  put  the 
miles  under  and  go  on ;  but  in  England  the 
dead,  twelve  coffins  deep,  clutch  hold  of  my 
wheels  at  every  turn,  till  1  sometimes  wonder 
that  the  very  road  does  not  bleed-" 

But  if  Kipling  may  be  said  to  have  a  prefer- 
ence it  is  for  Sussex.  The  author  quotes  a 
Kipling  critic  to  the  effect  that :  "The  Sussex 
tales  of  Kipling  are  his  safe  escape  from  the 
style  of  the  alert  tourist  and  the  knowing 
journalist.  The  great  difference  between  his 
earlier  and  later  style  is  that  latterly  he  has 
used  his  particularly  sensitive  gift  for  percep- 
tion and  observation,  not  to  render  things 
seen,  but  more  often  things  dreamt  and  the 
extraordinary  appetite  for  exterior  influences 
has  wnned  a  little  in  consequence." 

Mr.  Hopkins  tells  us  a  vast  amount  about 
Kipling's  Sussex,  and  of  the  places  that  stirred 
Kipling's  creative  imagination.  And  he  does 
it  with  a  winning  charm  that  is  beyond  praise. 

Kipling's  Sussex.  By  R.  Thurston  Hopkins. 
New   York:    D.   Aj.pleton   &   Co. 
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Briefer  Reviews. 
A  brisk  and  vigorous  tale  of  sheep-herdin-: 
days  in  the  West  has  been  told  by  G.  W. 
Ogden  in  "The  Flockmaster  of  Poison  Creek," 
just  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  Mr. 
Ogden  has  already  an  enviable  reputation  for 
stories  of  this  kind,  and  it  will  not  suffer  by 
his  latest  yarn. 

Under  the  title  of  "A  Soul's  Faring"  we 
have  a  volume  of  verse,  mostly  free,  from 
Muriel  Strode  ( Boni  &  Liveright).  The  au- 
thor doubtless  intends  to  "express  herself,"  if 
we  may  judge  from  page  after  page  in  which 
every  line  begins  with  the  first  personal  pro- 
noun. It  is  not  poetry  either  in  form  or  ex- 
pression.    It  bears  no  resemblance  to  poetry. 

Mr.  Ansel  F.  Hall  of  the  United  States 
Park  Service  is  the  compiler  and  editor  of  a 
"Handbook  of  Yosemite  National  Park.'"  just 
issued  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  ($2.50).  Each 
of  its  seventeen  chapters  is  by  an  authority 
and  the  book  has  therefore  an  informative 
value  that  no  single  pen  could  give.  There  is 
an  appendix,  an  index,  and  a  number  of  good 
illustrations. 

Every  one  knows  that  Mr.  A-  A.  Milne  has 
been  contributing  little  essays  to  the  Star,  the 
Outlook,  and  the  Sphere.  He  now  includes 
forty-five  of  these  little  writings  in  a  volume 
entitled  "Xot  That  It  Matters."  just  published 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  iS2.50>.  Certainly 
they  do  not  matter  very  much,  relating  as 
they  do  to  the  little  unconsidered  things  of 
life.  But  they  are  charmingly  and  daintily 
written. 

Dorothy  Scarborough,  lecturer  ;n  English 
at  Columbia  University,  is  becoming  our 
chief  authority  on  ghosts,  or  rather  on  ghost 
stories.  She  now  gives  us  a  volume  on 
"Humorous  Ghost  Stories."  with  nineteen  ex- 
amples from  Oscar  Wilde.  Gelett  Burgess. 
Ellis  Parker  Butler.  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Gau- 
tier.  Bangs,  Irwin.  Phillpotts.  Washington 
Irving,  Richard  Barham.  Burges  Johnson,  and 
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others.  But  how  about  the  ghost  of  Scrooge ? 
But  then  he  was  not  a  very  humorous  ghost. 
The  book  is  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam'-; 
Sons  f$2). 


The  Elephants'  Local  I.  W.  W. 

In  Burma  there  are  large  lumber  mills,  ano 
elephants  are  used  for  rolling  the  logs  into 
position  for  the  saws.  Pushing  with  their 
heads,  they  run  the  log  up  two  inclined  skids 
to  the  platform.  Two  elephants  do  the  push- 
ing and  a  third  elephant  acts  as  boss.  The 
boss  need  not  be  an  especially  intelligent  ani- 
mal ;  he  is  simply  taugh'.  that  the  log  must 
go  up  the  skids  :n  a  certain  way  and  thnt  the 
two  pushers  must  be  kept  even.  In  his  trunk 
he  carries  a  few  links  of  anchor  chain,  which 
he  uses  as  a  whip.  If  one  elephant  falls  be- 
hind, the  boss  gives  him  a  rap  with  the 
chain.  When  fthe  log  is  on  the  platform  the 
pushers  turn  and  plod  back  for  another.  The 
boss  elephant  is  quite  unimpressed  by  his  au- 
thority, and  the  others  show  no  resentment 
when   he  swings  the  chain  on  them. 

When  the  whistle  blows  the  elephants  know 
that  it  is  time  to  stop  work  and  eat.  It  makes 
no  difference  if  they  h?ve  a  log  within  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  of  the  platform,  the  boss 
drops  his  anchor  chain  and  gets  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  pushers  step  to  one  side,  letting 
the  log  crash  down  again.  Then,  without  the 
least  expression  of  interest  they  turn  for  the 
stalls.  Because  they  obey  signals  so  me- 
chanically the  engineer  steps  out.  when 
feeding-time  conies,  and  looks  up  and  down 
the  runway  to  see  if  an  elephant  crew  has  a 
log  on  the  skids.  If  so.  he  waits  until  it 
reaches  th  e  platform  before  he  pulls  the 
whistle-cord. — Charles  Mayer  in  Asia  Maga- 
zine. 

<«>■ 

At  the  sides  of  the  famous  pitch  lake  of 
Trinidad  the  pitch  is  hard  and  cold,  but  at 
the  centre  it  is  almost  constantly  boiling. 
All  efforts  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  lake 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

«!•» 

In  Northern  Siberia  most  of  the  food  cold 
in  shoos  is  frozen.  Meat  is  hacked  with  axes 
and  milk  is  sold  in  long  sticks.  The  cold  is  so 
intense  at  times  that  no  children  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets. 


THE  TRAGIC  BRIDE 

By  FRANCIS  BRETT  YOUNG,  Author  of 

"The  Crescent  Moon,"  "The  Young  Physician,"  etc. 

Frank  Swinnerton :     "A   Story  of  unusual  power  and  beauty/' 

The  New  York   Times:     "A  striking  and  unu=ual   story  that  has  many  attributes  of 

beauty  and  carries  a  strong  appeal." 
Chicago  Tribune:     "A  haunting  novel,  very  beautiful,  full  of  power  .    .    .   marked  by 

the   authentic    accent   of   romance." 
Lexington  Herald:     '"Marked  by  singular  beauty 


but  chiefly  by  the  remarkable 


sureness  and  strength  of  the  telling  " 
$2.00.     Brett   Young's  novels  can  be  bought 
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The  Profiteers. 

"The  Profiteers"  is  a  melodramatic  solution 
to  a  present-day  problem.  Jt  is  also  a 
patriotic  mystery  story.  The  story,  briefly,  is 
how  a  young  American  financier  kidnaped 
three  British  wheat-profiteers  and  starved 
them  into  submission,  making  them  sign  his 
terms  at  the  point  of  a  revolver.  This  is,  of 
course,  sheer  melodrama,  with  all  the  adjuncts 
— a  house  with  unused  rooms  and  passages, 
an  abused  wife,  a  wastrel  husband,  a  brave 
and  handsome  hero.  It  only  remains  for  the  : 
melodrama  machinery  to  run  smoothly  to 
have  a  perfect  example.  So  far  as  swift 
action  is  concerned,  Mr.  Oppenheim's  plot 
does  run  with  admirable  ease.  And  one  must 
allow  the  melodramatic  perquisites  of  im- 
probable situations.  However,  a  critical  atti- 
tude is  best  disposed  of  if  one  is  to  enjoy  the 
book.  Give  yourself  up  to  the  realm  of  im- 
probability and  you  will  enjoy  a  pleasantly 
exciting  hour  or  two.  Otherwise,  you  are  apt 
to  wonder  how  Wingate  accomplished  his 
triple  kidnaping  and  to  wonder  what  would 
have  happened  to  the  dashing  hero  if  the  vil- 
lains had  not  been  silenced  with  astonishing 
ease. 

The  only  attempt  at  character  portrayal — 
for  the  men  are  types — is  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Countess  of  Dredlinton  and  the 
bewitching  taxicab  driver,  Sarah  Baldwin, 
who  is  incidentally  the  niece  of  a  duchess. 
As  a  picture  of  smart  society  "The  Profiteers" 
is  far  more  convincing  than  many  more  seri- 
ous attempts  at  depicting  the  British  peerage. 
Mr.  Oppenheim  has  had  the  advantage  of  ob- 
serving that  institution,  undoubtedly.  Lady 
Dredlinton  is  a  very  charming,  natural 
woman  and  Sarah  is  a  delightfully  clever  girl. 
The  men,  alas,  are  puppets  dancing  on  the 
strings  of  melodrama. 

"The  Profiteers"  belongs  to  a  growing  class 
of  politically  ethical  novels.  It  is  an  effort 
toward  spreading  the  doctrines  of  good  poli- 
tics and  has  that  intrinsic  merit.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  fascination  of  the  money 
novel,  the  book  that  derives  its  charm  from 
the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange. — R.  G. 

The  Profiteers.  By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $2. 


The  Magician. 
Mr.  Maugham  holds  up  a  dampened  finger 
to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  literary  wind 
and  decides  that  it  is  favorable  to  a  novel  01 
the  black  art  and  magic.  Then  he  reads  Para- 
celsus on  the  creation  of  homunculi  and  an 
assortment  of  mediaeval  wonder-workers  so 
as  to  get  the  correct  atmosphere.  The  result 
is  a   novel   that   creaks   a   little   in   the  joints, 
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but   that   may   satisfy   the   current  demand   for 
the  marvelous. 

Oliver  Haddo,  monstrous  and  devilish,  is  a 
modern  sorcerer  who  uses  his  devilish  wiles 
to  bewitch  the  maiden  who  is  betrothed  to 
Arthur  Burdon.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
swain  is  a  little  dull  and  does  not  see  what 
Haddo  is  up  to,  nor  indeed  believe  that  he 
is  up  to  anything,  until  it  is  too  late.  More- 
over, the  maiden  herself  is  not  exactly  a  live 
heroine.  Arthur  Burdon  is  comforted  in  the 
end  and  Haddo  meets  with  his  deserts,  as  sor- 
cerers— so  we  understand — always  do  in  the 
long  run.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  author 
is  not  a  true  believer  in  magic  and  that  his 
lore  has  been  "crammed"  for  the  purposes 
of  fiction. 

The  Magician.  By  W.  Somerset  Maugham. 
New    York:    George    H.    Doran    Company. 

Revolution  in  Fiction. 
J.  D.  Beresford's  latest  novel  bears  the 
title  "Revolution."  It  is  a  very  serious  work, 
as  it  purports  to  be  "a  story  of  the  near  fu- 
ture in  England,"  in  which  iconoclastic  senti- 
ments developed  by  the  war  reach  such  a 
pitch  that  the  existing  government  is  over- 
turned and  the  Labor  party  is  in  the  saddle. 
The  author,  as  was  the  policy  with  H.  G- 
Wells  when  he  wrote  his  brilliant  imaginary 
account  of  the  invasion  of  our  pjanet  by  the 
Martians,  has  sought  to  give  a  calm,  logical 
presentation  of  conditions  as  they  would  be 
if  there  were  a  subversion  of  the  ruling  caste 
and  a  British  Soviet  dictatorship  was  estab- 
lished. 

He  lias  located  the  centre  of  the  action  in 
a  small  English  village  in  order  to  show  how 
quickly  the  ties  of  good-will  between  the  peas- 
antry and  the  landed  gentry  can  be  destroyed. 
He  presents  a  representative  of  a  middle- 
class  manufacturer  who  scorns  to  admit  that 
the  rising  tide  of  revolution  can  be  taken  seri- 
ously ;  and  to  show  just  how  serious  it  is  the 
author  has  this  doughty  champion  of  the  old 
order  the  first  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  wrath  of 
the    insurgents. 

The  principal  character  in  this  drama  of 
contending  classes  is  an  ex-soldier  of  the 
British  army,  a  son  of  the  slain  manufacturer, 
who  has  emerged  from  his  military  experi- 
ences with  a  firm  conviction  that  men  should 
not  bring  about  upheavals  of  government  by 
mutual  hatred  and  murder.  He  succeeds  in 
influencing  his  fellow-townsmen  of  both 
classes  until  the  inevitable  discontent  caused 
by  an  inexperienced  and  fumbling  rule  brings 
about  a  counter-revolution. 

Paul's  mission,  it  is  plain  from  the  first, 
must  end  in  self-sacrifice,  for  the  forces  of 
aristocracy  are  utterly  selfish,  the  government 
is  tricky,  the  middle  class  is  prejudiced  and 
intolerant,  and  the  workmen  are  so  savage  in 
their  after-war  awakening  from  a  lifetime  of 
illusions  that  they  incline  toward  a  bloody 
and   brutal   leadership. 

The  conclusion  we  are  to  draw  is  that 
civilization  is  committing  suicide  "full  of  sin 
and  splendor,  of  fierce,  incompleted  desires 
and  glorious  accomplishments."  And  so,  says 
the  author  in  a  foreword,  we  must  look  to 
the  United  States  of  America  for  a  new 
world  order  which  may  profit  by  European 
mistakes. 

As  a  novel  "Revolution"  suffers  from  the 
weightless  of  its  theme,  for  the  story  must 
give  way,  at  times,  to  the  enunciation  of  polit- 
ical principles.  The  reader,  in  fact,  will  for- 
get that  there  is  a  story  in  "Revolution,"  but 
he  will  not  be  apt  to  forget  the  working  out 
of  the  author's  contention  that  if  Great 
Britain  is  to  bring  about  a  new  rule  the  con- 
flicting classes  must  sink  their  differences  and 
make  them  compatible;  and  that  in  the  doing 
of  it  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  a  per- 
ceptible lessening  of  Britain's  world  influence. 
This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  also  the  view 
of  John  Galsworthy,  as  advanced  in  his  aftei- 
war  articles  and  addresses.  And  both  of 
these  men,  profound  psychologists  of  national 
character,  believe  that  if  England  is  to  be 
saved  a  system  of  industrialism  that  sacri- 
fices her  working  classes  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  for  the  few  must  go. 

Revolution.  By  J.  D.  Beresford.  New  York: 
G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons. 


as  he  finds  it  today  he  has  come  back  with 
an  earnest  determination  to  present  certain 
immigration"  facts  to  the  American  public. 
Mr.  Roberts  has  facts  and  figures  which  tell 
a  story  of  the  dumping  of  undesirables 
which  is  not  restricted  to  any  race  or  na- 
tionality. 

J.  H.  Curie  is  the  author  of  "The  Shadow 
Show,"  a  book  of  philosophic  musings  on  the 
world  and  its  people  which  has  been  very 
popular  and  been  reprinted  many  times  dur- 
ing the  six  years  since  its  appearance.  He  is 
an  English  mining  engineer,  a  Cambridge 
man  who  has  spent  his  life  in  travel. 

H.  G.  Wells,  writing  on  his  critics  in  the 
July  Yale  Review,  says :  "Mr.  Belloc's  man- 
ner towards  me  is  rather  amusing.  I  am  a 
journalist  and  writer  of  books,  some  novels, 
some  books  on  public  questions.  I  am  a  uni- 
versity graduate  of  respectability  rather  than 
distinction  in  biological  science.  Mr.  Belloc 
is  a  journalist  and  writer  of  books,  some 
novels,  some  books  on  public  questions,  and 
a  university  graduate  of  respectability  rather 
•man  distinction — I  believe,  in  modern  history. 
He  is  a  younger  man  than  myself,  and  by  that 
measure  less  experienced  in  life  and  affairs. 
But  for  some  unfathomable  reason  he  writes 
as  if  he  were  a  monstrously  wise  old  historian 
and  I  were  a  bright  little  boy  who  had  gone 
to  the  wrong  authorities  instead  of  coming 
to  him  before  I  wrote  my  little  essay.  He  is 
lucky  not  to  have  adopted  this  attitude  to- 
wards me  thirty  years  ago,  because  then  I 
should  have  put  him  across  my  knee  and  es- 
tablished a  truer  relationship  in  the  simple 
way  boys  have." 

Mr.  Knopf  has  taken  over  from  Charles 
Scribner  and  will  publish  at  once  Knut  Ham- 
sun's "Shallow  Soil,"  the  first  of  Hamsun's 
books  to  appear  in  English  translation  here. 
"Pan,"  Hamsun's  story  of  the  woods  of  the 
Xordhind,   will  be  published  July  1st. 

A  London  literary  journal  has  just  asked 
its  readers  to  elect  forty  "Immortals"  from 
living  writers  to  form  a  British  Academy  of 
Letters.  It  prints  the  names  in  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  votes  received  for 
each.  The  following  is  the  plebiscite  order  of 
merit :  1 — Thomas  Hardy.  2 — Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. 3— H.  G.  Wells.  4— J.  M.  Ba'rrie.  5— 
Bernard  Shaw.  6 — G.  K.  Chesterton.  7 — 
Arnold  Bennett.  8 — Joseph  Conrad.  9 — John 
Galsworthy.  10 — John  Masefield.  11 — A. 
Quiller-Couch.  12 — John  Drir.kwater.  13 — 
E.  V.  Lucas.  14 — Robert  Bridges.  15 — 
Hilaire  Belloc.  16— Lord  Morley.  17— Ed- 
mund Gosse.  IS — W.  B.  Yeats.  19 — Lord 
Bryce.  20 — A.  Conan  Doyle.  21 — Alfred 
Noyes.  22 — Maurice  Hewlett.  23 — Augustine 
Birrell  .  24 — Hugh  Walpole.  25— W.  J.  Locke. 
36 — Rider  Haggard.  27 — Henry  Newbolt.  28 
—Eden  Phillpotts.  29 — William  Watson.  30 
— Austin  Dobson.  31 — A.  J.  Balfour.  32 — 
Sheila  Kaye-Smith.  33 — Alice  Meynell.  34 — 
W.  W.  Jacobs.  35— Gilbert  Murray.  36— W. 
H.  Hudson.  37 — George  Moore.  38 — Max 
Beerbohm.  39 — Sidney  Lee.  40 — William 
Robertson-Xicoll. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Kenneth  L.  Roberts,  whose  book,  "Europe's 
Morning  After,"  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Harpers,  has  returned  from  Europe.  Al- 
though there  is  much  that  is  light  and  even 
humorous    in    Mr.    Robert's    story    of    Europe 
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New  Books  Received. 
P.ooks  on  the  Table.     By  Edmund  Gosse,  C.  B. 
New   York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   S3. 
A   literary   review. 

Is  America  Safe  for  Democracy?  By  William 
McDougall.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.75. 

A  plea    for  eugenics. 

F.vekld.  By  Ben  Ames  Williams.  New  York: 
E.   P.    Button  &   Co.;  $2. 

The    story   of   a   famous    red   bull. 

American  Apprenticeship  and  Industrial 
Epucation.  By  Paul  II.  Douglas,  Pli.  D.  New 
Ynrk:    Columbia    University. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public    Law. 

V  New  Book  About  Loxdo.v.  By  Leopold  Wag- 
ner.    New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  S4. 

"A  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten 
lore." 

Through    British    Guiana   to   the    Summit    of 
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Roraima.     By  Mrs.  Cecil  Clementi,  M.  B.   E.    New 
York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.;  $4. 
A  travel  book. 

Poems  of  the  English  Race.  Selected  and 
edited  by  Raymond  Macdonald  Al.len.  New  York: 
Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

An   anthology. 

Six  Ghost  Stories.  By  Sir  Thomas  Graham 
Jackson,  Bt_,  R.  A.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;   $2. 

Written  for  the  home  circle. 

The  Marble  House  and  Othfr  Poems.  By 
Ellen  M.  H.  Gates.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    SI. 75. 

A    volume   of   verse. 

A  History  of  the  Association  Psychology. 
By  Howard  C.  Warren.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons. 

From  Plato  to  the  present  time. 

The  Anglo-American    Future.      By  A.   G.   Gar- 
diner.    New  York:  Thomas  Seltzer. 
"What  every  American  should  know." 

The    Islands    of    Desire.       By     Diana    Patrick. 
New  York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.;   $2. 
A    novel. 

Pilgrim    Trails.      By    Frances    Lester    Warner. 
Boston:   Atlantic   Monthly   Press;   SI. 75. 
A     Plymouth-to-Provincetown     sketchbook. 

Contemporary  Portraits.  By  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Algernon  West.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;  $7. 

"Men    of    my   day   in    public    life." 

The  SaMOVAH  Girl.  By  Frederick  Moore.  New- 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $2. 

A    novel. 

Handbook  of  Yosemite  National  Park.  Com- 
piled and  edited  bv  Ansel  F.  Hall.  New  York: 
G.  P.    Putnam's  Sons;   $2.50. 

By  various  eminent  authorities. 


Japanese  Insolence. 

The  July  Sunset  reports  one  dangerous  as- 
pect of  the  Japanese  controversy.  "The  Pulse 
of  the  West"  expresses  Western  opinion  in 
several  enlightening  editorials  on  this  pres- 
ent problem,    saying : 

"American  passengers  of  a  Japanese  liner 
arriving  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  other  day 
signed  a  round  robin  protesting  against  the 
treatment  they  had  received  aboard,  objecting 
to  the  insults  and  the  insolence  of  the  Jap- 
anese crew.  Reports  come  from  Japan  that 
treatment  of  this  kind  is  not  confined  to  the 
Japanese  Hners ;  in  Japanese  ports  American 
visitors  in  increasing  numbers  have  nasty  ex- 
periences. 

"The  Yap  controversy  can  and  wilt  be 
settled  in  conference,  but  the  attacks  of  Jap- 
anese sailors,  stewards,  room  boys,  and 
'ricksha  men  on  Americans  indicate  that  a  bit- 
ter hatred  of  America  and  Americans  is 
spreading  through  ever  wider  strata  of  Japan's 
population. 

"At  the  intersection  of  the  roads  now  trav- 
eled by  America  and  Japan  lies  war.  With- 
out sensationalism  and  with  a  deep,  sincere 
desire  to  forestall  such  a  calamity,  we  make 
this  statement.  A  radical  change  of  course 
is  necessary  if  a  collision   is  to   be   avoided." 


The,  investigating  scientist  who  has  been 
studying  wild  animals  has  learned  that  mem- 
bers of  the  feline  tribe  do  not  play  with  their 
long  claws  on  the  bark  of  trees  to  sharpen 
them,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  but  the  antics 
are  a  display  of  vanity  on  the  part  of  the 
male,   to  show  how  agile  and  powerful   he  is. 
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"DEBURAN." 

"Deburan,"  the  successful  comedy  by  Sacha 
Guitry,  son  of  the  celebrated  French  actor, 
Lucien  Guitry,  not  only  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess- in  Paris,  but  in  its  translated  form — 
Granville  Barker  having  done  notable  work  in 
the  translation  in  order  to  bring  out  the  play 
in  London — has  also  greatly  pleased  even 
frivolous  New  York  audiences.  We  now 
learn,  however,  that  David  Belasco  states  that 
the  continually  rising  cost  of  everything  con- 
nected with  play  production  will  prevent  him 
from  sending  on  tour  a  play  that  requires  a 
cast  of  well  over  100  players.  Much  figuring 
has  been  done,  with  such  discouraging  results 
that  we  are  cheerfully  assured  by  a  Xew  York- 
writer  that  whereas  the  theatre-goers  in  cities 
on  the  Western  circuit  have  been  wont  to 
complain  about  inferior  attractions  being  sent 
out  from  the  East  they  will  now  have  full 
opportunity  to  complain  about  their  sending 
no  attractions  at  all.  Which,  by  the  way, 
would  seem  to  be  an  additional  reason  why 
some  enterprising  theatre  specialist  should 
set  under  way  a  movement  toward  making 
San  Francisco  a  Pacific  Coast  producing 
centre.  For  it  looks  as  if  we  will  need  a 
producing  centre  on  this  Coast  if  we  are  to 
continue  the  diversion  of  theatre-going;  and 
if  San  Francisco  doesn't  create  it  Los  An- 
geles  will. 

It  is  estimated  that  "Deburan"  has  been 
making  a  net  profit  of  about  $1000  a  week 
during  its  Xew  York  run,  and  although  Mr. 
Belasco  must  have  taken  in  so  far  approxi- 
mately $40,000  or  $45,000,  he  states  that  these 
returns  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  the  invest- 
ment.    So  good-bye,  "Deburan." 

"Deburan"  is  the  story  of  a  famous  pan- 
tomime actor  of  the  Parisian  stage  in  whose 
magnetic  person — to  quote  from  a  eulogistic 
review  read  in  the  piece — "you  find  a  thou- 
sand actors  in  one."  In  his  translation  Gran- 
ville Barker  found  difficulties  in  putting  the 
irregular  verse  into  English  that  would  pre- 
serve the  rhyme,  and  with  it  the  briskly  col- 
loquial style  and  rapid  movement  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  original  verse.  Probably 
no  one  more  painstaking  than  Mr.  Barker 
would  have  undertaken  the  difficult  task  of 
endeavoring  to  indicate  the  authors  exact 
meaning  while  at  the  same  time  making  dis- 
creet eliminations  of  lines  that  would  mean 
nothing  to  a  hearer  outside  of  France,  And 
certainly  in  the  light,  casual  gossiping  tone 
of  the  greenroom  dialogue  the  translator  has 
succeeded  to  a  charm. 

When  Deburan  enters  the  scene  the  tone 
changes.  We  perceive  almost  immediately 
that  he  is  a  man  of  fine  feeling,  above  the 
petty  jealousies  of  the  greenroom,  and  suf- 
fering keenly  when  he  perceives  them  venom- 
ously inclined  his  way: 
All  I  want,  you  know, 
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Is  to  be  met  with  a  smile,  a  kind  word, 

And  to   feel   I  give  the  public  pleasure. 

That's  how  I  measure 

My   success.      And   the    rest   I'm    content    to    lose. 

I  don't  hunger  to  be  admired. 

I   could    never    be   a    hero. 

I'm  just  a  poor  Pierrot, 

Rather  sad,  and  sometimes  so  tired. 

There  are  very  long  passages  in  "Deburan" 
in  the  French  style;  one  monologue,  for  in- 
stance, four  or  five  pages  long,  in  which 
Deburan  relates  to  a  newspaper  interviewer 
the  circumstances  of  his  origin  and  early  life. 
The  first  act,  indeed,  is  a  preamble  and  an 
establishing  in  the  auditor's  mind  of  the 
greenroom  atmosphere  of  the  Paris  of  1839, 
as  well  as  of  the  standing  and  character  of  the 
hero. 

For  Deburan  is  the  hero,  there  being  a  cer- 
tain old-fashionedness  to  the  play,  due  to  the 
exaltation  of  Deburan  to  the  pedestal  of  a 
star  role,  which  gives  the  chief  player  the 
stage  centre,  fat  lines,  and  meaty  situations. 
And  there  is  also  French  sentiment,  which, 
in  this  as  in  the  Rostand  plays,  far  from 
being  treated  in  the  modernized  way,  has  its 
haloed  role  to   play. 

In  the  second  act  we  are  introduced  into 
the  boudoir  of  Marie  Dnplessis,  whom  we 
know  so  much  better  as  "the  lady  of  the 
Camellias."  Here  we  see  Deburan,  the  con- 
stant husband,  who  was  wont  to  stand  off  his 
too  pressing  admirers  by  drawing  out  his 
wife's  miniature  for  their  admiration,  emanci- 
pated from 

That  steady  solid  domestic  affection 
Which  moves  like  the  clock's  hands  round  the  disc 
Day  by  day. 

Deburan,  in  fact,  is  in  for  trouble.  The 
palmist  sees  grief  to  come  written  indelibly 
in  his  palm,  and  indeed  Marie  soon  enlightens 
him  as  to  her  own  state.  The  little  love  she 
had  had  for  Deburan  is  burnt  out: 
But  he's    so   happy;    so    happy   in   thinking   I    love 

him, 
And  I  haven't  the  heart  to  send  him  away. 

Mme.  Rabonin,  however,  has  a  rich  young 
admirer  in  tow  to  sue  for  Marie's  favor,  and 
when  Deburan  returns  from  the  home,  justly 
deserted    by    an    incensed   wife,    that    he    has 
just  visited,  it  is  to  find  the  handsome  young 
stranger  making  love  to  his  adored  one.    Here 
follows  a  monologue  full  of  the  pathos  of  re- 
nunciation.     Feigning   to    speak    to    Marie    of 
another,  he  says  his  fcad  farewell  to  her  un- 
der the  nose  of  the  new  admirer: 
She  was  so  beautiful,  and  she  loved  me. 
But,  when  I  found  her 
Around  her 

Had  sprung  up  the  hedge  of  a  strange  happiness. 
So  I  could  do  no  less 
Than  turn  away. 

In  the  third  act  Deburan's  little  son  Charles 
has  become  a  stripling,  and  the  poor  Pierrot 
is  sick,  and  sad,  and  aged,  and  mournfully 
constant  to  the  memory  of  his  lost  love.  But 
he  repents  not  his  love,  for  he  says : 

Love's  worth  having-     Unless 
You  can  mix  love  with  your  drink  of  life 
You'll  go  parched,  no  matter  how  heady 
And  glorious  your  wine  of  success  and  of  fame  is. 

Deburan,  having  always  cherished  the  hope 
that   Marie   would    some   time   bring  him   the 
gift  of  a  few  crumbs  of  friendship,  finds  his 
hope  of  the   long  years  realized.      She  comes 
in    sorrow,    fearing    that    she    must    renounce 
her   beloved    in    answer   to    the    father's   plea, 
and  Deburan  cries : 
At  last,   at  last,   you   understand! 
Now   we  can   sing  love's  litany 
Together,    hand    in    hand. 

In  the  fourth  act  the  theatre  in  which 
Deburan  plays  is  represented.  The  health  of 
the  favorite  has  failed,  and  in  pantomime  he 
says  his  last  farewell  to  his  public  So,  as 
they  sadly  say  in  the  greenroom : 
And  there  he  is  in  his  dressing-room 
Smashed.      Poor  fellow,    oh,  poor   fellow! 

But  Deburan  has  still  another  tragedy.     It 
is  to  see  himself  supplanted.     The  longings  of 
his   son    Charles    to    be    another    Deburan    on 
the  stage  are  to  be  realized,  for  he  knows  all 
the  parts.     And  the  great  Deburan,   his  pro- 
fessional jealousy   forgotten,   says : 
Well,    tonight 
I  propose 
To  prompt  him; 
To  sit  and  spy 
From  that  corner  dim. 
Give   up   my   part? 
Not  yet  .    .    .   not  quite! 
For  tonight 
We're  to  go  shares  in  it  .    .    .  he  and  I? 

And  Deburan,  all  father  now,  gives  his 
son  wise  counsel : 

Now  remember  this.     Play  light 

And  be  simple;  be  sincere, 

But   never   be  trite. 

And  never,  oh,  Dever, 

Try  to  be — or  to  seem — too  clever. 

What  you  mean,  when  you  do  it,  must  of  course 

be  quite  clear. 
And   it  must  seem   quite  clear  what  you're   going 

to  do. 
For  an  audience  must  always  feel  sure  of  you. 
Yet,    when    you    do    it,    it   must    seem    accidectallv 

done. 

In  these  and  other  counsels  offered  the 
young  aspirant  we  recognize  the  voice  of  ex- 
perience   speaking.      Sacha    Guitry    not    onlv 


had  his  own  ideas  to  draw  from,  but  also  the 
rich   stores   of   his   fathers    memory   and    ex- 
perience.    It  is  long,  this  monologue  in  which 
the  failing  Deburan  offers  to  the  rising  young 
star  such  advice  as : 
And   each   time  that  you  play 
A  part,    add  something  new 
While  something  you 
Feel  is  less  good,   take  away. 
And  .   .   .  love  your  work. 

These  instructions  represent  a  lifetime  of 
wisdom,  and  I  doubt  not  have  been  eagerly 
conned  by  the  unfortunate  beings  whose  mel- 
ancholy task  it  is  to  teach  the  art  of  acting 
to  the  young,  the  vain,  the  foolish,  the  gifted- 
It  is  difficult  to  find  such  pearls  of  wisdom 
anywhere.  I  never  remember  to  have  read 
in  any  book  by  players,  other  than  Louis  Cal- 
vert's "The  Actor  and  His  Problems,"   such 

'  sound,  generous,  inspired  counsel  on  the  prac- 

.  ticalities  of  the  art  of  acting. 

The   father  concludes  with   a   recommenda- 

1  tion   to   the   son   never  to   cultivate   art   with- 
out love  or  love  without   art: 

|  No,   you   must  strive 
To  hold   them  each  by  a  hand. 
If  you  want  to  understand 
What  life   is  "innermostly ; 
If  you  want  to  be 
Both   happy   and  alive. 

"Deburan"  is  the  study  of  a  character  and 
a  personality,  treated  romantically.  The  play 
has  much  charm,  both  of  diction  and  atmos- 
phere, and  the  colloquialism  blends  so  well 
with  the  poetry  that  the  author  has  triumph- 
antly surmounted  the  difficulty  of  lending  a 
modern  naturalness  to  all  the  more  concise 
part  of  the  dialogue.  The  monologues,  natu- 
I  rally,  belong  to  the  old  school.  But  the 
Frenchman  of  the  present  still  loves  them, 
and  the  monologues  in  "Deburan"  are  so  well 
and  so  interestingly  expressed  and  so  charged 
with  human  feeling  that  one  can  perceive 
how  the  matter  in  them  tugged  at  the  heart- 
strings even  of  American  theatre-goers. 


ONE-ACT  PLAYS. 


Away  back  in  the  past,  when  Rostna  Yokes 
was  alive,  San  Franciscans  made  their  first 
acquaintance  with   a  programme   compounded 

!  of  one-act  plays.  Rosina  Yokes  had  a  first- 
class  company ;  and  with  Forbes  Robertson 
as   her  leading  man,    Isobel   Irving  as  a  de- 

\  licious  ingenue,  herself  as  an  irresistible 
comedienne,  and  a  company  of  appropriate 
merit    to    complete    the    group,    theatre-goers 

l  reveled  in  a  histrionic  feast- 
Nobody  seemed  to  follow  up  the  idea  of  a 
programme  made  up  of  one-act  plays  until 
Holbrook  Blinn  came  out  some  years  ago — 
also  with  an  excellent  company — and  gave  us 
a  series  of  thrillers,  shockers,  scorchers,  and 
a  few  idyls.  Then  another  lull,  when  the 
"little  theatre"  movement  attained  propor- 
tions, and  quantities  of  bright  young  people 
began  writing  the  numerous  one-act  plays, 
some  of  which  were  the  means  of  bringing 
them  reputation  and  roj-alties.  Eugene  O'Neill, 
whose  plays  now  have  runs  on  Broadway,  is 
one  of  the  appreciably  large  number  who 
first  won  success  with  one-act  playlets.  Philip 
Moeller  is  another.  Susan  Glaspell,  George 
Cram  Cook,  Rita  Wellman  we  particularly 
recognize  among  the  names  of  the  writers  of 
"The  Provincetown  Plays"  ("Stewart  &  Kidd 
Company;  $2.50),  a  collection  which  is  edited 
by  George  Cram  Cook  and  Frank  Shay. 

These  plays  are  typical  of  the  aims  of  the 
young  intellect*.:  ali  sts — as  the  majority  of 
them  are — who  wish  their  brief  dramas,  how- 
ever flitting  and  slight  of  fibre,  to  express  the 
heart,  the  mind,  the  spirit  of  humanity.  It 
may  be  only  the  verbal  echoes  which  resound 
and    give    away    secrets,    sometimes,     in    the 


dumb-waiter  shaft  of  a  New  York  apartment 
as  in  Alice  Rostetter's  "The  Widow's  Veil" ; 
or  it  may  show,  as  in  the  very  cleverly  writ- 
ten and  epigrammatic  conversation  between 
husband  and  wife,  in  Xeith  Boyce  and 
Hutching  Hapgood's  "Enemies,"  how  "the 
shock  and  flame  of  two  hostile  temperaments 
meeting''  develops  the  deep-rooted  antagonism 
as  well  as  the  inevitable  attraction  between 
the  sexes.  Floyd  Dell  worked  out  a  stray 
fancy  suggested  by  the  biblical  line,  "And  the 
sons  of  God  looked  at  the  daughters  of  men 
and  saw  that  they  were  fair,"  by  bringing  the 
radiant  Guardian  Angel  of  a  New  York 
worldling  to  earth,  and  placing  him  in  very 
human  relations  with  his  worldling  and  the 
worldling's  sweetheart.  In  "Cocaine"  Pendle- 
ton King  shows  a  couple  of  addicts  whose 
passing  love  for  each  other  does  not  prevent 
them  from  contemplating  a  cocaine-induced 
suicide.  Eugene  O'Neill  is  represented  by 
"Bound  East  for  Cardiff,"  which  takes  you 
into  the  forecastle  of  a  British  tramp  steamer 
and  shows  the  uncouth  sailors  in  their  soiled 
dungaree  smoking,  gossiping,  complaining, 
suffering,  and  dying.  The  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  piece  is  the  talk,  which  sounds, 
with  its  roughness,  its  kindness,  its  brutality 
and  profanity,  like  what  we  might  conceive 
as  issuing  from  the  coarsened  lips  of  these 
sons  of  the  sea.  "The  String  of  the  Sami- 
sen"  is  a  poetic  conception  by  Rita  Wellman 
of  how  a  faithful  wife  of  Nippon  will  remain 
faith ul  unto  death  when  treachery  and  danger 
threaten  her  lord  because  'the  bond  between 
husband  and  wife  is  sacred  and  endures  for 
two  lives."  The  much-acted  "Suppressed  De- 
sires" appears  in  the  volume.  "Night,"  a 
poetic  play  by  James  Oppenheim.  and  "Aria 
da  capo,"  a  filmy  fantasy  by  Eda  St.  Yincent 
Millay,  and  "Not  Smart,"  a  lively  farce  by 
Wilbur  Daniel  Steele,  complete  the  collection. 

In  a  foreword  by  Hutchins  Hapgood  we  are 
told  that  these  and  others  of  the  Provincetown 
Players  write  "to  express  something  sin- 
cerely, with  no  regard  for  fame,  money,  or 
power,'"  and  the  reader  recognizes  that  what- 
ever high  hopes  may  have  animated  the 
writers,  they  do  not  write  down  to  the  minds 
that  fatten  on  popular  banalities. 

There  is  in  many  of  these  one-act  plays  a 
reflection  of  the  literary  Bohemian  life  of 
New  York,  as  in  "Enemies"  and  "The  Angel 
Intrudes";  in  others  there  is  a  dip  into  the 
deeper  philosophy  of  life,  as  in  James  Oppen- 
heira's  "Night"  but  for  some  reason  the 
drama  in  such  curtailed  form  is  rarely  as 
dramatic  as  in  full-length  plays.  Eugene 
O'Neill    first    became   known    as    a    writer    of 
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one-act  plays,  but  he  is  attaining  fame,  in 
America  at  least,  since  he  launched  out  as 
an  author  of  the  three-act  play.  And  we  may 
remark  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  that 
Mr.  Maitland  used  to  produce  only  playlets,' 
so  completely  has  he  devoted  himself  to  pro- 
ducing full-length  plays. 

The  same  may  be  said,  in  lesser  degree,  of 
the  Players  Club.  True,  they  had  a  playlet 
programme  last  week,  but  it  is  the  exception 
that  proves  the  rule.  On  the  whole,  an  au- 
dience prefers  a  full  evening's  continuity  of 
dramatic  story  and  action,  to  the  repeated 
breaking  off  the  thread,  and  starting  in  with 
a  fresh  lot  of  people,  motives,  dialogue,  and 
atmosphere.  An  excellent  purpose,  however, 
is  served  by  the  one-act  play.  It  encourages 
and  develops  talent,  for  it  takes  less  courage 
to  write  a  one-act  play.  Also,  there  is  fur- 
ther development  inherent  in  the  fact  that  in 
one  programme  four  dramatic  writers  are 
represented.  And  furthermore,  when  a  tal- 
ented dramatist  makes  a  venture  in  stage 
exoticism  it  is  much  safer  to  embody  it  in  a 
form    of    brevity. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


"Whistler  "Broke." 

That  genius  is  frequently  wayward,"  im- 
provident, and  uncertain  in  money  matters  a 
thousand  anecdotes  attest.  It  remained  for 
James  McNeill  Whistler  to  give  a  new  turn 
to  the  privileged  eccentricity  of  genius  in 
commercial   dealings. 

The  great  artist  was  once  dunned  by  a 
creditor  whose  patience  was  exhausted  and 
who  gave  the  painter  notice  that  he  would 
resort  to  legal  measures  unless  payment  were 
made  by  return  mail.  The  account  had  been 
running  a  long  time,  the  creditor  said,  and  he 
was  out  of  patience. 

The  amount  was  £18.  The  artist  sought 
aid  and  advice  of  an  acquaintance  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood.  He  explained  that  he 
had  a  small  balance  in  the  bank,  the  amount 
of  which  he  could  not  remember,  but  he  was 
certain  it  was  not  enough  to  cover  the  amount 
of  the  bill. 

He  gave  his  friend  a  note  and  asked  him 
to  stop  at  the  bank  on  his  way  to  business 
and  find  out  how  much  the  deposit  lacked  of 
£18  and  then  to  make  up  the  amount  by  way 
of  a  temporary  loan,  so  that  Whistler  could 
draw  a  check  for  the  amount  due. 

The  friend  agreed,  visited  the  bank,  and 
caused  the  clerk  to  look  up  Whistler's  ac- 
count. After  a  minute's  search  they  sub- 
mitted a  memorandum  which  showed  that 
James  A.  McNeill  Whistler  had  to  his  credit 
a  balance  of  more   than    £6000. 


The  village  of  Kezar  Falls,  in  Maine,  is 
divided  by  the  Ossippe  River,  so  that  one  side 
is  in  Oxford  County  and  the  other  side  in 
York  County.  Four  residents  of  the  village 
are  in  the  Maine  legislature,  two  representing 
one  county  and  two  the  other. 


The  long  tails  of  the  Shah  of  Persia's 
horses  are  dyed  crimson  for  six  inches  at 
their  tips.  This  is  a  jealously  guarded  privi- 
lege of  the  ruler  and  his  sons. 


In  France  1600  bees  weigh  a  pound,  but 
the  wild  bees  of  Russia  are  so  light  that  it 
takes  5000  of  thera  to  weigh  a  pound. 
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The  Columbia  Theatre. 

Thomas  Wilkes,  theatrical  magnate,  is  offer- 
ing the  opportunity  to  theatre  patrons  of 
seeing,  mayhap  for  the  first  time,  the  greatest 
of  all  stage  stories,  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  and 
has  secured  for  the  role  of  "Rip"  the  services 
of  Frank  Keenan. 

Those  who  have  not  experienced  the  delight 
and  gratification  which  "Rip"  gives  should 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  which 
will  be  afforded  them  and  learn  how  it  is 
and  why  it  is  this  character  is  so  widely  popu- 
lar, why  it  has  treated  millions  to  laughter 
and  tears,  and  always  through  the  medium  of 
clean   and  wholesome  comedy  only. 

Mr.  Keenan  will  be  seen  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  for  two  weeks,  commencing  Monday 
night,  June  27th,  with  a  notable  supporting 
cast,  including  as  it  does  William  Courtleigh, 
Julia  Elanc,  Ruth  Hammond,  Frederick  Man- 
ley,  John  D'Ormond.  Arthur  Villars,  H.  N. 
Dudgeon,  Lalite  Davis,  Stanton  Williams, 
Gertrude  Messenger,  Otto  Brower,  and  others. 
Mr.  Keenan  will  not  appear  in  Oakland  during 
his  present  limited  tour. 


The  Curran  Theatre. 
Booksellers  report  a  renewal  of  interest  in 
''The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,"  by 
Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez,  as  a  result  of  the 
presentation  of  the  screen  version  of  the  book 
at  the  Curran.  The  picture,  like  the  book,  is 
broad  in  scope  and  tells  a  big  story  in  a  big 
way.  Despite  the  thirty-two  principal  char- 
acters in  the  cast  there  is  no  scattering  of 
interest.  The  development  of  the  various 
characters  is  so  simple  and  the  story  leads 
up  to  the  gripping  scenes  so  naturally,  that 
there  is  never  any  shock  to  one's  credulity. 
Both  the  spoken  stage  and  the  "movies"  have 
been  called  up  to  contribute  players,  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  they  are  actual  types. 
Rudolph  Valentino,  Alice  Terry,  Pomeroy 
Cannon,  Joseph  Swickard,  Brinsley  Shaw, 
Stuart  Holmes,  Alan  Hale,  John  Sainpolis, 
Edward  Connelly,  Wallace  Beery*.  Virginia 
Warwick,  Georgia  Woodthorpe,  Bridgetta 
Dark,  Mabel  Van  Buren,  Nigel  de  Brulier — 
it  is  indeed  a  remarkable  cast. 


The  Orpheum. 

Jack  Nortcu,  eccentric  comedian,  and 
Queenie  Smith,  danseuse,  come  to  the  Or- 
pheum next  week  as  the  joint  stars  of 
"Bubbles."  The  cast  also  includes  Frank  Far- 
rington,  Marjorie  Leach,  and  a  coterie  of 
beautiful  "bubbles"  who  sing  and  dance  their 
way  through  colorful  suroundings. 

Spectacular  in  the  extreme  will  be  the 
daring  presentation  of  the  fearless  and  beauti- 
ful Ce  Dora,  announced  as  "The  Girl  in  the 
Golden  Globe."  The  performance  she  will 
render  is  said  to  be  exciting  and  thrilling  and 
of  different  nature  than  that  offered  by  any 
other   performer. 

Back  again  in  vaudeville,  Mae  Melville 
with  George  Rule  will  present  a  mixture  of 
singing,  comedy,  and  dancing  entitled  "The 
League  of  Servants." 

Ralph  Kitner  and  Jim  Reaney  are  to  offer 
"An  Ocean  Episode,"  a  "Shiver  My  Timbers" 
sort  of  maritime  gabfest,  with  a  little  music 
here  and  there. 

A  skit  which  if  labeled  in  accord  with 
present  food  laws  would  bear  a  100  per  cent, 
farce  guarantee  is  "Adam  Killjoy."  The 
part  of  Adam  Killjoy  is  to  be  played  by  Billy 
Miller,  farceur.  Story  of  love  and  business 
intrigue   adds  zest. 

"Bachelors  of  Music"  are  Young  and 
Wheeler,  who  will  discourse  on  the  violin  and 
piano.  Thorough  musicians  of  the  soft- 
haired,  eccentric  kind,  they  succeed  in  caus- 
ing their  audience  to  laugh. 

With  a  variety  of  individual  feats  comes 
Wilfred  Du  Bois.  His  tennis  ball  and  racquet 
stunt  is  one  of  several  declared  never  to  have 
been   duplicated. 

Amiable  and  entirely  delightful  Trixie 
Friganza  is  to  remain  next  week  as  the  one 
current  act  which  the  Orpheum  continues. 
Her  "Bag  o'  Trix"  may  contain  several  sur- 
prises over  those  offered  this  week. 


Maude  Fulton's  New  Comedy-Drama. 
Maude  Fulton  has  written  a  new  comedy- 
drama  called  "Pinkie,"  the  first  production  of 
which" will  be  made  in  the  near  future.  The 
popular  author-actress  expects  great  things  of 
this  play,  which  she  describes  in  her  foreword 
as  "mostly  about  thieves."  Oliver  Morosco 
has  contracted  for  the  New  York  presentation 
of  "Pinkie."  

"Over  the  Hill"  a  Really  Great  Picture. 

"Over  the  Hill,"  that  is  to  play  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  is  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  great  motion  pictures  that 
have  come  to  this  town. 

The  story,  which  was  adapted  for  the  screen 
from  the  poems  of  Will  Carleton,  is  refresh- 
ingly novel  in  treatment  if  not  in  theme,  and 
discloses  a  fine  piece  of  work  in  screen 
adaptation  by  Paul  H.  Sloane  and  unusually 
good  direction  by  Harry  Millarde. 

Mary  Carr,  who  plays  the  mother  in  the 
story,  has  presented  to  local  screen  lovers  an 


impersonation  to  capture  their  hearts.  Others 
in  the  cast  who  make  individual  hits  are  Wil- 
liam Welsh,  Sheridan  Tansey,  Noel  Tearle, 
Stephen  Carr,  John  Dwyer,  Jerry  Devine, 
Johnnie  Walker,  James  Shelton,  Wallace  Ray, 
Rosemary  Carr,  Phyllis  Diller,  Mary  Beth 
Carr,  Louella  Carr,  Vivienne  Osborne,  Dor- 
othy Allen,  and  Edna   Murphy. 


Dog  Messengers. 

In  the  bleak  land  of  Labrador,  where  the 
winter  distances  are  vast  snow  spaces,  the 
means  of  communication  between  neighbors 
is  sometimes  a  matter  of  serious  incon- 
venience. Their  only  means  of  communica- 
tion is  by  dog  sledge  or  on  foot.  But  I  once 
saw  an  interesting  example  of  Labradorean 
ingenuity  in  the  sending  of  a  message. 

The  man  with  whom  I  had  come  to  spend 
the  night  had  a  brother  whom  he  wished 
me  to  meet.  This  brother  lived  five  miles 
across  what  appeared  to  be  an  unbroken 
stretch  of  snow  and  ice,  without  even  a  tree 
between.  My  host  spoke  of  sending  his 
brother  word  to  come  over  for  a  visit,  and  I 
wondered  how  he  was  going  to  do  it.  I  was 
soon   enlightened. 

He  took  a  stout  piece  of  board,  wrote  his 
message  on  it,  attached  to  it  a  rope,  and  then 
called  his  dog  team  to  him.  Harnessing  the 
leader,  he  tied  the  rope  to  the  trace,  and 
then,  with  a  cut  of  his  long  whip,  sent  the 
leader  dashing  away.  After  him  ran  all  the 
team,  barking  and  yelping  at  the  board  that 
bounded  and  skidded  over  the  snow. 

In  an  amazingly  short  space  of  time  the 
brother  appeared,  his  sled  double-harnessed, 
with  my  host's  team  in  the  lead.  The  leader 
seemed  very  proud,  and  I  think  he  knew 
what  had  been  required  of  him,  and  that  he 
had  accomplished  his  mission  faithfully. — 
Temple   Mantling   in   Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 


To  Span  Asia. 

Japan,  it  is  reported,  contemplates  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  from  her  occupied 
area  in  Manchuria  through  Inner  Mongolia, 
across  the  desert  of  Gobi,  into  Chinese  Turk- 
estan across  what  was  Russian  Trans-Cas- 
piania,  touching  the  Caspian  Sea,  into  Mesopo- 
tamia, terminating  at  Bagdad  upon  the  Tigris. 

At  the  Mesopotamian  metropolis  it  would 
link  up  with  the  Constantinople-Bagdad  Rail- 
way, with  its  extension  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  along  the  seacoast  into  India,  and  with 
the  line  that  is  certain  to  be  constructed 
across  the  Syrian  desert  to  Palestine  and 
Egypt. 

Its  right-of-way  does  not  cross  or  interfere 
with    the    existing    Siberian    Transcontinental 


A  (Salbm  JUjeasant  Srcakfast 
for  a  i^op|itr  Say 


Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  a 
successful  day  as  a  cheerful  beginning. 
Start  the  day  right  at  a  restaurant  of 
national  reputation  for  its  breakfast 
dishes,  courteous  service  and  moderate 
prices. 

Our  large  variety  of  delicious  coffee 
cakes  adds  much  to  the  enjoyment  of 
our  patrons. 


©Ire  OMfott  peasant 

32-36  GEARY  STREET 


Railway,  nor  with  the  forthcoming  British 
Chino-Indian  Railway,  which  is  certain  some 
day  to  connect  Shanghai  and  Calcutta  by  way 
of  the  Yangtse  Kiang  Valley  and  Burma. 

Of  the  three  natural  transcontinental  Asian 
routes  east  and  west,  the  northern  or  Si- 
berian, the  southern  or  Chino-Indian,  the 
middle  this  Japanese  projected  one,  the  last 
furnishes  the  easiest  natural  way,  although  it 
lies  through  the  least  populous  and  largely 
arid  lands.  But  time  was  perhaps  prehistoric 
when  great  transportation  between  China  and 
the  west  followed  this  route. 

Along  this  line  proceeded  the  armies  of 
Genghis  Khan  to  the  conquest  of  Persia  and 
the  Bagdad  caliphate,  and  from  what  was 
lately  Russian  Turkestan,  Tamerlane,  the  de- 
scendent  of  Genghis,  proceded  to  the  conquest 
of  India.  It  is  a  Japanese  legend,  believed  by 
every  schoolboy,  that  the  Mongol  Napoleon, 
the  most  extensive  conqueror  in  history, 
really  was  a  Japanese  adventurer  who  rounded 
up  the  Mongols  into  armies  for  the  conquest 
of  everything  in  sight  as  the  Corsican  did  the 
French. — Minneapolis  Journal. 
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Back  East 

About  l/s  Reduction  in  Fares 
Tickets  on  Sale  Daily  to  August  15 

From  San  Francisco  and  Principal  California  Points 


A  FEW  EXAMPLF.S 

OF  ROUND- TRIP  FARES: 

New  York $172.14 

Boston $179.10 

Chicago $106.80 

St.  Louis $101.40 

Washington $162.30 

St.  Paul $105.00 

New  Orleans.. .   $106.80 

Omaha $87.60 

Kansas  City $87.60 


Denver $77.40 

Minneapolis $105.00 

Memphis $106.80 

Plus  8  f.  War  Tax 


Return  Limit  Three  Months, 

but  not  beyond  Oct.  31. 
CHOICE  OF  ROUTES  via  NEW 
ORLEANS  (with  Southern  Pacific 
steamer  connection  lo  New  York) : 
OGDEN  or  EL  PASO  going  and 
returning;  also  via  PORTLAND  in 
one  direction  al  slightly  higher 
fares. 

LIBERAL  STOPOVER  ARRANGEMENTS 
in  both  directions  except  in  California  on  going  trip 

FOR  TRAIN  SERVICE.  SLEEPING  CAR  RESERVATIONS.  ETC.. 
SEE  AGENTS— 50  POST  STREET— FERRY  STATION— THIRD  ST.  STAT 
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Balfour,  Guthrie  &Co. 

San    Francisco    and    Los    Angeles, 

Portland,    Seattle,    Tacoma, 

Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

Agents  of 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To   and   From    European    Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


Redwood  Export  Company 

California  Redwood 
Lumber  and  Ties 


Cargoes  and  Parcels 

"To  off  shore  markets  only" 


260  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Phone  Sutter  2163 


UNION  LUMBER  CO. 

CROCKER  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  and  WHOLESALERS 
—  op  — 
REDWOOD  LUMBERS 
RAILROAD  TIES 
TELEGRAPH  POLES 
SHINGLES 

—  AND  — 

SPLIT  REDWOOD  PRODUCTS 


GENERAL  PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

Offices     at 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 
REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 

PILING 


Redwood   Mills,   Humboldt    Bay,    Cal. 
Fir,  Spruce  &  Hemlock  Mills,  Puget  Sound,  Wn. 
Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills,  Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

THE  CHARLES  NELSON  CO. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas,  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL  FORMS   OF  INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  St.,  San  Franciico,  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the   Argonaut    it 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124    First    Street,    corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Pilllltli! 

I  \¥ /ALTERS  SURGICAL  CO.  | 

SURGEONS'    INSTRUMENTS  § 

Hospital    and    Sick   Room    Supplies  M 

Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters  ^ 

1  Sutter  St. — Entire  Building.    Telephone  l§ 

San  Francisco,  Cal.         Douglas  4017  = 


VANITY  FAIR. 

A  Paris  costumier  rises  in  his  wrath  to  de- 
fend his  fraternity  against  the  charge  of 
dominating  the  fashions  of  women.  He  says 
that  the  prevailing  idea  is  a  quite  wrong  one. 
The  dressmakers  of  Paris  do  not  set  their 
wits  to  work  to  determine  what  women  shall 
wear,  but  to  determine  what  women  ivlll 
wear,  which  is  quite  a  different  matter.  They 
do  not  set  the  fashions.  They  try  to  fore- 
see them.  The  actual  decision  rests  in  other 
hands  than  theirs,  although  we  are  not 
told  whose  hands  they  are.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  they  guess  wrongly,  and  that 
their  designs  do  not  find  favor.  At  the  best 
of  times  it  is  a  bit  of  a  gamble.  They  are 
quite  impotent  to  force  a  fashion  if  it  does 
not  happen  to  "take."  Xo  matter  how  charm- 
ing a  suggested  idea  may  be,  it  is  for  the 
dressmaker  to  decide  whether  it  accords  with 
that  strange  force  that  actually  decides  what 
women  shall  wear.  The  dressmaker  may  favor 
a  particular  color,  but  it  will  not  "go"  merely 
because  he  says  so.  Women  will  accept  it  or 
they  will  refuse  it.  and  they  themselves  do 
not  know  why  except  for  the  woman's  reason, 
"because."  The  color  that  is  rejected  today 
may  be  all  right  next  year.  It  may  be  pur- 
chased with  avidity  at  some  future  time,  but 
not  now.  It  depends  on  some  aspect  or  phase 
of  the  feminine  psychology  which  women 
themselves  can  not  explain,  but  perhaps  it 
depends  upon  the  aspects  of  the  moon.  But 
the  dressmaker  in  question  is  quite  sure  that 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  very  little. 
All  that  he  can  do  is  to  attempt  a  forecast, 
and  he  is  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  until 
he  knows  if  it  is  correct.  He  says  it  has 
happened  over  and  over  again  that  the  cos- 
tumiers have  made  false  guesses,  that  they 
have  elaborated  the  most  bearuiful  creations 
and  shades  only  to  find  them  blankly  rejected. 
The  women  admit  their  beauty,  but  they 
simply  do  not  want  them  and  they  do  not 
know  why.  Perhaps  the  stars  in  their  courses 
are  unfriendly,  and  it  may  be  suggested,  by 
the  way,  that  a  resort  to  the  planetary  con- 
figurations might  explain  a  good  many  things 
that  women  do  and  do  not  do.  It  would  have 
the  advantage  of  being  irrefutable,  and.  more- 
over, there  is  no  other  explanation  in  sight. 

Of  course  some  of  the  minor  fashions  are 
due  to  imitation  and  influence.  Queen  Alex- 
andra is  said  to  have  a  scar  on  her  neck  and 
to  have  chosen  a  sort  of  jeweled  collar  in 
order  to  hide  it.  All  the  fashionable  ladies 
then  did  the  same,  as  though  they,  too,  had 
scars  on  their  necks.  What  was  called  the 
pony  hang  was  also  due  to  Queen  Alexandra. 
One  of  her  maids  of  honor  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  burn  off  her  front  hair  with  a  too  hot 
curling  iron.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  brush  the  remnant  straight  down  over  her 
forehead  or  to  brush  it  straight  back.  The 
latter  method  made  her  look  old-maidish  and 
so  she  hrushed  it  down  in  a  fringe,  and  when 
she  told  the  queen  of  her  plight  the  queen 
said  that  she  would  do  the  same  in  order 
to  keep  her  in  countenance.  Enormous  num- 
bers of  women  at  once  adopted  the  style,  and 
there  were  men — at  least  they  seemed  to  be 
men — who  did  the  same. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  started  another  fash- 
ion, and  it  was  quite  a  pretty  one.  She  had 
put  on  a  dress  made  entirely  of  white  lace 
and  was  consternated  to  find  that  she  had 
spotted  the  skirt  from  a  bottle  of  liquid 
rouge  that  she  was  using.  There  was  no  time 
to  change  to  another  costume,  so  she  told  her 
maid  to  pin  an  artificial  red  rose  over  every 
spot.  The  irregular  effect  was  charming. 
Worth  rose  to  the  occasion  and  produced 
white  lace  costumes  dotted  all  over  with  red 
roses  irregularly  placed  and  the  new  fashion 
had  quite  a  vogue. 

A  writer  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  reminds 
us  that  only  a  few  years  ago  the  beautiful 
Countess  Castiglione  died  in  her  apartments 
on  the  Place  Vendome  adjoining  the  street 
in  Paris  which  bears  the  same  name  that  she 
bore.  For  years  she  had  never  left  this 
apartment,  nor  had  anybody  seen  her  except 
by  the  light  that  she  allowed  in  her  drawing- 
room   after   nightfall. 

In  the  days  of  the  Second  Empire  that  pro- 
claimed Eugenie  her  fame  as  a  beauty  was 
only  second  to  that  of  the  sovereign  and  it 
was  within  her  power  to  invent  a  mode.  So 
she  invented  the  little  rimless  hat  which  the 
pictures  of  beauties  of  that  day  so  often  show. 
It  was  not  alone  La  Castiglione  who  invented 
this  fashion,  but  she  also  had  the  aid  of  a 
dog  who  happened  to  be  in  St.  Cloud  on  the 
same  day  she  went  there  to  a  picnic.  She 
wore  a  broad-brimmed  leghorn  straw  hat  sur- 
rounded by  a  garland  of  roses  and  inad- 
vertently put  it  down  on  a  marble  bench. 
Then  the  dog  began  his  work  and  did  it  so 
effectively  that  when  the  time  came  for  her 
to  go  home  there  was  only  the  flat  crown  of 
the  hat  and  the  wreath  of  roses  left  of  what 
she  had  worn  to  the  party.  The  dog  chewed 
off  the  broad  brim.  She  determined  to  wear 
it  home,  however,  and  driving  back  to  the 
Place  Vendome  wearing  the  little  hat  she  was 
seen  by  many  who  supposed  that  it  was  a  new 
style. 


on  May  14th  brought  from  the  attic  his  last 
summer's  straw  hat  and  told  him  it  was  "just 
like  new  ;  as  good  as  ever,"  begins  to  recover 
his  interest  in  life. 

For  almost  a  month  he  has  led  an  existence 
devoted  entirely  to  intensive  study  of  straw. 
Wretchedly  conscious  of  the  antique  style  and 
weather-browned  complexion  of  his  own  top 
piece,  he  has  divided  his  attention  between 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  convince  his  protesting 
and  cynical  eyes  that  it  looks  as  good  as  new 
and  morbid  contemplation  of  the  glittering 
headgear  of  men  who,  having  no  wives  or 
having  wives  less  forehanded  than  his  own, 
have  adorned  themselves  with  unimpeachably 
new  straws.  The  undeniable  shining  white- 
ness of  their  recent  purchases,  the  offensive 
newness  of  the  ribbons  that  set  them  off,  have 
filled   his   soul   with  gloom. 

In  his  dejection  he  has  thought  of  patroniz- 
ing Tony,  who  bleaches  straws  to  temporary 
semblance  of  their  original  pallid  hue.  but  ex- 
perience has  held  him  back.  Tony's  minis- 
trations go  more  than  skin  deep;  Tony,  with 
his  mysterious  acids,  "takes  the  finish  off." 
The  bond  servant  of  last  year's  hat  will  not 
suffer   this    indignity. 

Envy  has  soured  his  disposition.  If  he 
saw  a  new  straw  hat  blown  along  the  high- 
way to  where  the  paver  labored  he  hoped  the 
emblem  of  freedom  from  economy  would  fall 
in  the  boiling  tar.  If  careless  youth  or 
absent-minded  age  getting  into  an  automobile 
or  out  of  a  street-car  smashed  a  new  hat  he 
was  filled  with  unholy  joy.  If  in  the  luncheon 
room  a  deft  exchange  was  made  by  which  the 
owner  of  a  1921  model  sennit  found  a  dis- 
reputable felt  when  he  rose  to  resume  the 
toil  of  the  day  our  hero  chuckled  audibly. 

But  now  his  time  of  tribulation  draws  to  a 
close.  A  few  weeks  takes  the  radiances  off 
any  straw  hat.  The  new  ones,  under  the  mol- 
lifying effects  of  showers  and  dust,  cease  to 
look  their  irritating  newness.  The  old  ones 
continue  to  show  their  age,  but  it  has  become 
respectable,  like  age  in  a  human  being.  Grad- 
ually the  cloud  that  has  hung  heavy  over  a 
once  happy  home  lifts.  Harmony  peeks  in 
the  window,  ready  to  return  to  a  love  nest 
that  has  been  menaced  by  rebellion.  Tomor- 
row all  straw  hats  will  look  alike,  and  come 
July  we  shall  hear  loud  boasts  from  the  man 
whose  hat  has  seen  two  seasons.  He  will 
even  tell  his  wife  he  did  it. 


It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  distinguished 
speakers  would  refrain  from  announcing  their 
own  pet  hobbies  as  though  they  were  his- 
torical or  scientific  facts.  In  these  days  of 
an  almost  universal  ignorance  we  are  likely 
to   be   misled. 

A  recent  speech  of  Bishop  Burgess  in  New 
York  is  a  case  in  point.  The  bishop  does  not 
like  divorce,  and  he  does  not  like  the  way 
the  young  women  dress,  nor  the  way  they 
dance,  nor  their  deportment  toward  men,  nor 
the  plays  they  go  to  see.  It  must  be  regret- 
fully admitted  that  nearly  everything  falls 
under  the  disapproval  of  the  bishop  and  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  him. 

But  he  should  avoid  historical  conclusions. 
Why  does  he  say.  for  example,  that  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  was  due  to  the  laxity 
of  the  marriage  laws  and  that  we  are  fast 
approaching  a  similar  condition?  How  does 
he  know  that,  and  where  will  he  find  historical 
authority  to  sustain  him?  It  would  be  just 
as  reasonable,  indeed  much  more  reasonable, 
to  say  that  the  fall  of  Rome  was  due  to 
slavery,  or  to  the  old  age  that  overtakes  na- 
tions just  as  it  overtakes  individuals.  And 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  reasonable  still  to 
say  that  it  was  due  to  democracy,  and  here 
some  very  eminent  historians  might  be  cited 
in  confirmation. 

Rome  was  not  the  only  civilization  that  fell. 
Egypt.  Assyria,  and  Persia  fell  also,  but  no 
one  has  ever  shown  that  their  marriage  laws 
were  particularly  lax.  Indeed  the  status  of 
women  was  very  much  higher  in  some  of 
those  old  civilizations  than  it  is  today.  We 
read  of  laws  requiring  the  election  of  all 
officials  in  pairs,  a  man  and  a  woman,  of  mar- 
riage vows  demanding  the  obedience  of  the 
husband  to  his  wife  and  of  inheritance  along 
the  female  line.  We  shall  have  to  go  a  long 
way  yet  before  we  approach  some  of  those  old 
civilizations  in  the  status  that  they  accorded 
to  women.  But  they  all  fell  and  disappeared. 
The  only  factor  that  was  common  to  them  all 
seems  to  be  the  appearance  of  democracy. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  (says  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times)  the  man  whose  wife 
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fortnightly  by  "O"  Steamers 
NEW  YORK^CHERBOURG 
SOUTHAMPTON-HAMBURG 

Midsummer  Cruises  to  NORWAY 
by  the  large  cruising  steamer  "AVON" 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

POST  ST..  S.  F.  Telephone  Kearny  3612 


NORWEGIAN  AMERICA  LINE 
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Agents 
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YELLOWSTONE    PARK 

Special  Personally  Conducted  Tours  of  9  days' 

duration  will  leave  San  Francisco 

JULY  16th  and  AUGUST  20th 

Early  application  necessary.      Write  for  Booklet 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU.  Inc. 

Phone  200  Claus  Spreekles  Bldg. 

Douglas  3M9  San  Francisco 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Under   American    Flag  Established    1848 

PASSENGERS     AND     FREIGHT 


TRANSPACIFIC  SERVICE 

"The  Sunshine  Belt  to  the  Orient" 

Passenger    and    freight    sailings    by    new    and 

luxurious     U.      S.      Shipping     Board     steamers 

Golden  Gate  (August)  and  Empire  State  (July) 

and    pending    delivery    3    other    TJ.    S.    S.    B. 

steamers  by  the  popular  S.   S.   Ecuador  (June) 

and  S.    S.    Colombia. 

MANILA-EAST  INDIA  SERVICE 

Passenger     and     freight     sailings     monthly     by 

S.   S.    Creole  State   (August);    S.   S.   Wolverine 

State    (Sept.);   S.  S.  Granite  State    (July). 

PANAMA  SERVICE 

San  Francisco  to  Mexico,  Central  America  and 

Canal    Zone.      Passengers    and    freight    sailings 

every    10   days ;    5    steamers. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE  SERVICE 

Passengers   and    Freight. 

S.  S.  Colombia  sails  from  San  Francisco  July  20 

ROUND-THE-WORLD  SERVICE 

Freight    only.      Monthly    sailings. 

U.   S.    S.  B.   Steamers. 

General    Passenger    and    Ticket    Office, 

621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

General   Offices,    508    California    St.,    S.    F. 

Managing  Agents,    U.    S.    Shipping  Board. 


LAKE  TAHOE 

ROUND  TRIP 

$18.30 

and  tax. 
LIMIT  90  DAYS 

Lv.    San    Francisco 7:20  a.  m. 

Ar.    Lake    Tahoe 6:00  p.  m. 

San  Francisco-Sacramento  Railroad 

and 

Pierce-Arrow  Auto  Stage 


San   Francisco  Depot 
Key  Route  Ferry 


Oakland  Depot 

401  h  &  Shatter  Ave. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grav«  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  census-taker  had  asked  many  questions 
and  Mike  was  tired  of  answering  them.  "And 
what  is  your  religious  belief?"  the  suave  cen- 
sus man  continued.  "God  forgive  me,  but  I'm 
an    atheist,"    said    Mike. 


A  United  States  senator  had  just  finished  a 
night's  work  on  a  speech.  "You  have  con- 
vinced me,"  said  his  secretary,  "except  for 
one  trifling  detail.  Where  do  I,  the  man  who 
has  to  buy  meat  and  bread,  get  off?"  The 
senator  touched  his  nose  with  his  finger  and 
replied  sagely:  "Well,  no  legislation  is  100 
per   cent,   perfect." 


A  sea  captain,  holding  a  glass  of  lime-juice 
approvingly  up  to  the  light,  said :  "Navies 
are  different  today  from  what  they  used  to  be. 
A  man  was  talking  to  an  old  sailor.  The 
sailor  said:  'Yes.  sir,  my  boss  was  in  the 
navy,  too.'  'In  the  navy,  was  he?'  said  the 
man.  'What  was  his  official  capacity,  may  I 
ask?'  'Four  to  five  quarts,  sir,'  said  the  old 
sailor." 


"Some  years  ago,"  says  an  American  who 
used  to  live  in  London,  "before  Queen  Vic- 
toria's death  and  about  the  time  the  queen's 
jubilee  was  to  be  celebrated,  there  was  over- 
heard this  conversation  between  two  old 
Scotchwomen  on  a  street  corner :  'Can  ye 
tell  me,  wumman,  what  is  it  they  call  a  jubi- 
lee?' 'Weel,  it's  this,'  said  the  other.  'When 
folk  has  been  married  twenty-five  years,  that's 
a  silver  wuddin' ;  and  when  they  have  been 
married  fifty  years,  that's  a  golden  wuddin'. 
But  if  the  mon's  dead  then  it's  a  jubilee.'  " 


A  penitent  boot-legger  came  to  his  parish 
priest  for  confession.  Now  the  priest  was 
conversant  with  the  conventional  sins  and  had 
ready-made  phrases  of  absolution.  But  here 
was  a  new  case,  and  one  in  which  he  feared 
to  make  a  precedent.  So.he  discreetly  asked 
his  visitor  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  and  retiring 
to  another  room  called  up  the  archbishop. 
"Your  Grace,"  he  called,  "there  has  developed 
here  a  situation  calling  for  authoritative  di- 
rection at  your  hands.  There  is  a  boot-legger 
waiting  in  my  ante-room.  How  shall  I  deal 
with  him?"  Answer  came  promptly:  "Don't 
pay  him  more  than  eight  dollars  a  quart." 


Bishop  Brown  said  at  a  dinner  in  Rich- 
mond :  "Bigotry  and  religious  intolerance  are 
vanishing  from  off  the  earth.  It  wasn't  so 
when  I  was  a  child.  When  I  was  a  child  a 
little  girl  cousin  came  to  visit  us.  On  Sun- 
day morning  my  mother  set  out  with  her  for 
church.  When  they  passed  the  Baptist  church 
the  little  girl  seemed  troubled.  'Where  did 
vou  say  we  were  going?'  she  asked.  'We  are 
going  to  worship.'  said  my  mother,  'in  the 
house  of  God.'  Presently  they  turned  into 
the  Episcopal  churchyard.  'But  this  is  not  a 
Baptist  church,'  said  the  little  girl.  'No,'  said 
my  mother,  'it  is  an  Episcopal  church.'  'Oh,' 
said  the  little  girl  reproachfully,  'but  every- 
body knows  that  God  is  a  Baptist.'  " 


Edouard  Belin,  the  inventor  of  photography 
by  wire,  said  at  a  dinner  in  New  York:  "Of 
course,  the  transmission  of  photographs  by 
wire  was  thought  out  before  my  time,  but  ray 
predecessors,  though  their  theories  were  all 
right,  could  not  put  them  into  practice.  So 
nothing  much  came  of  their  work,  as  an  in- 
ventor's backers  insist  on  a  prompt  delivery 
of  the  goods.  An  inventor  can  not  treat  his 
backers  as  Whistler,  the  painter  treated  his 
sitters.  One  of  Whistler's  sitters,  you  know, 
was  in  a  great  hurry  to  have  her  por- 
trait painted.  Finally  she  said :  'Now,  Mr. 
Whistler,  you've  been  at  work  on  this  portrait 
of  mine  for  a  very*  l°nS  time.  When  will  it 
be  finished  and  delivered?'  'Perhaps  never,' 
replied   Whistler   calmly." 


Lady  Glenconner,  whose  book  about  spirit- 
ualism promises  to  make  as  great  a  sensation 
as  Mrs.  Asquith's  book  of  scandal,  is  noted  in 
London  for  her  happy  wit.  Lady  Glenconner 
was  talking  one  day  at  tea  about  the  art  of 
flattery.  "To  flatter  a  girl,"  she  said,  "the 
direct  compliment  should  rarely  be  used.  It 
is  too  knock-down  in  its  effect.  Like  a  sledge- 
hammer, you  know.  The  indirect,  the  delicate 
compliment  succeeds  much  better.  For  ex- 
ample, a  young  man  should  never  tell  a  girl 
that  she  has  pretty  legs.  The  girl  would  prob- 
ably be  offended.  But  she  would  think  him 
the  nicest  fellow  in  the  world  if  he  should 
say  to  her :  'Your  new  hat  is  simply  lovely, 
but  no  one  will  notice  it  unless  you  lengthen 
your  skirts.'  " 

"Six  years  ago,"  said  Naylor,  "I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  was  smoking  too  much.  It 
didn't  seem  to  affect  my  health  in  the  least, 
but  I  thought  it  a  foolish  waste  of  money  and 
I  decided  to  give  it  up."  "A  very  sensible 
idea."  remarked  Monk.  "So  I  thought  at  the 
time.  I  reckoned  up  as  closely  as  I  could 
how  much  I  had  been  spending  each  day  on 
cigars    and    tobacco.      That    sum    I    set    aside 


each  morning  and  started  a  bank  account  with 
it.  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  show  exactly  how 
much  I  had  saved  by  not  smoking."  "And 
how  did  it  work?"  inquired  Monk.  "At  the 
end    of    six    years    I    had    $1000   in   the   bank. 

"Good  !     Could  you  let  me "    "And  a  few 

days  ago,"  interrupted  Naylor,  "last  Tuesday, 
in  fact,  the  bank  failed.  You  haven't  got  a 
cigar  about  you,  have  you?" 


Senator  Reed  Smoot  was  condemning  a 
flagrant  piece  of  political  ingratitude.  "Why," 
he  said,  "it's  as  bad  as  the  case  of  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton's orphan.  Mrs.  Stanton  interested  a  num- 
ber of  her  woman  suffrage  friends  in  a  boy 
orphan.  The  woman  raised  this  boy  splen- 
didly, sent  him  to  college,  and  finally  educated 
him  for  the  ministry.  They  got  him  a  good 
charge,  too.  Well,  the  first  Sunday  the 
young  minister  preached  his  church  was  filled 
with  a  great  many  suffragists  headed  by  Mrs. 
Stanton.  These  good  women  had  put  the 
young  preacher  where  he  was,  and  they  were 
now  turned  out  in  their  best  bib  and  tucker  to 
hear  him  say  an  eloquent  word  for  the  woman 
suffrage  cause.  Imagine  their  feelings,  then, 
when  the  young  man  rose  in  the  pulpit  sur- 
veyed them  calmly  and  even  sternly,  and  an- 
nounced that  his  text  would  be  from  St. 
Paul:  'Let  the  women  keep  silence  in  the 
church."  " 


The  Princess  Cantacuzene,  who  was  Julia 
Dent  Grant  before  her  marriage,  said  recently 
at  a  Palm  Beach  dinner:  "I  once  met  Li 
Hung  Chang  at  my  grandmother's  house.  The 
great  Chinese  .statesman  was  at  that  time 
over  eighty  years  old.  but  his  mind  was  as 
charming  and  whimsical  as  ever.  My  grand- 
mother and  he  got  into  an  argument  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  American  and  Chinese  mar- 
riage customs,  and  Chung  said,  with  twinkling 
eyes :  'Your  young  people  fall  in  love  and 
then  marry.  Our  young  people  marry-  and 
then  fall  in  love.  It  is  like  two  kettles  of 
water.  Yours,  the  American,  is  taken  at  the 
boiling  point  off  the  fire  by  marriage  and 
grows  cooler  and  cooler.  Our  Chinese  kettle 
is  full  of  cold  water;  marriage  puts  it  on  the 
fire  and  it  keeps  getting  warmer  and  warmer 
ever  afterwards  so  that,'  and  Chung  chuckled, 
'so  that  after  fifty  or  sixty  years  we  are  madly 
in   love   with    each    other." " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Dempsey  and  the  Carpentier. 
The    Dempsey    and    the    Carpentier 

Were   working  close   at  hand; 
And  each  of  them  he  wept  to  see 

The  other  had  such  sand. 
"It    only    it    were    blown    away,'" 

Each   said,   "'it  would  be  grand!"' 

"It   seven   mouths   with   second    wind 

Should  blow   for  half  a  year, 
Do  you  suppose,"  the  Dempsey  said, 

"That    they    could    blow    it    clear  ?" 
"I   doubt  it,"  said   the  Carpentier, 

And  shed  a  bigger  tear. 

"O    Sparring    Partners,    come    with    us," 

The  Dempsey  did  beseech. 
"A  pleasant  game,    a  pleasant   fame, 

A  lot  to  learn  and  teach. 
We   do   not   care    for  more   than    four. 

To  try  a  fist  on  each." 

Four    Sparring   Partners   hurried    up, 

AH    eager   for  the  treat; 
Their  coats  were  brushed,  their  faces  washed, 

Their  shoes  and  hats  were  neat — 
Although  it  must  be  owned  they  had 

Less  head  than  they  had   feet. 

"A  loaf   of  bread,"   the    Dempsey    said, 

"Is  what  we  chiefly  need; 
For   Sparring-Partner  sandwiches 

Are  very  good   indeed — 
Now  if  you're  ready.  Partners  dear. 

We   can   begin    to    feed." 

"But    not    on    us!"    the    Partners   cried, 

Turning  a  little  blue. 
"After  such  kindness  that  would  be 

A   dismal    thing  to   do!" 
To    Number  One   the    Dempsey   said: 

"I   will   start   off   with  you." 

"It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  come! 

And  you  are  very  nice!" 
The    Carpentier    said    nothing   but 

"Cut    me    another    slice; 
I  wish  they  were  not  quite  so  stout — 

I've  had  to  hit  one  twice." 

"I   weep  for  them,"  the  Dempsey  said; 
"I  deeply  sympathize." 

With   sobs   he  finished   off  the   Part- 
ner of  the  largest  size, 

Changing   his   snout    into    a   spout 
And  shutting  up  his  eyes. 

"Now   Partners,"   said  the    Carpentier, 

"You've  had   your   little    fun! 
You  must  be  trotting  home  again." 

But   answer  there   was  none — 
And    this    was    scarcely    odd,    because 

They'd    laid    out  every  one. — The   Nation. 


"Tell  me,  Jamie,  what  was  the  most  won- 
derful thing  you  saw  while  at  sea?"  "I  think 
the  strangest  thing  I  saw  was  the  flying-fish." 
"Noo.  laddie,  dinna  mak'  a  fule  of  yer  mither. 
Wha  ever  heard  o'  a  fish  flyin' ?"  "Another 
strange  thing  I  saw  when  crossing  the  Red 
Sea.  We  dropped  anchor  and  when  we  raised 
it  again  there  was  one  of  the  wheels  of  Pha- 
raoh's chariot  on  it."  "Aye,  laddie.  I  believe 
you.  We've  Scripture  for  that." — Kansas 
City  Times. 


for 

owners  of 
Tractors 

Automobiles 
Trucks,  etc. 


A  Money  Saving  Way 

to  buy  your  Gasoline,  Oil  and  Grease 

Use  this  book  for  buying  your 
gasoline,  oil  and  grease  for  your 
automobile,  truck  or  tractor,  etc., 
and  effect  a  double  saving — 
an  actual  initial  saving  of  4  per 
cent,  and  the  appreciable  sav- 
ings gained  by  using  clean,  pure, 
high-quality  products  in  your 
engine. 

Associated  Scrip  Books 

Save  you  4  per  cent. 

For  motorists  especially  they  are  also  a 
real  convenience.  Thousands  of  motor- 
ists keep  an  Associated  Scrip  Book  in 
their  pockets  or  cars,  because  they  save 
money  and  time.  After  the  attendant 
has  filled  your  tank  or  crank  case  let 
him  tear  out  the  coupons  for  payment. 
No  delay — no  waiting  for  change.  This 
quick,  easy,  money-saving  way  of  buy- 
ing gasoline  or  oil  helps  the  man  behind 
you  get  quick  service. 


Associated  Scrip  Books  are  redeemable 
at  any  garage  or  dealer  which  shows 
an  Associated  Sign,  or  any  of  our  Ser- 
vice Stations.  Get  your  Associated 
Scrip  Book  today. 

ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EL   ENCANTO 

Hotel  and  Cottages 

Mission  Ridge,  Santa  Barbara 

Vegetables,  milk,  cream  and  eggs  from  our 
own  farm. 


MIDDLE    RIDGE 

On  the  Slope  of  Mt.  Tamalpais 

A    vacation    camp    and    coaching    school    for 
girls  in  intermediate   and  high  school  subjects. 
Outdoor    sports,     music,     dancing,     arts    and 
crafts.      Week-end    excursions. 
Directors: 
MISS   SARAH  M.  FISHER 
Box  661  Mill  Valley 

MISS    HARRIETT   BOWLES 

3378  Washington  St.  San  Francisco 

Tel.  Fillmore  1029 


FOR    LEASE 

Just  finished  plaster  house;  8  rooms; 
marine  view;  cultivated  garden.  Rent. 
$225  per  month.  Call  at  807  Fran- 
cisco Street,  between  Hyde  and  Leaven- 
worth. 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.  Philip  Galpin  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Miss  Julita  Galpin,  and 
Mr.  Earle  Edwards  Jones,  son  of  Mrs.  Lemuel 
Jones  of  Seattle.  The  news  of  the  betrothal  was 
told  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Mon- 
tagne  Friday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club. 
Those  asked  to  greet  Miss  Galpin  included  Mrs. 
William  Roth,  Mrs.  James  Lowe  Hall,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter S.  Franklin,  Mrs.  George  Ebright,  Mrs.  Milo 
Robbins,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Philip  Galpin, 
Mrs.  Peter  Lint,  Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore,  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Laine,  Mrs.  Frank  Girard,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Schmidt,  Mrs.  Otis  Johnson,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet, 
Miss  Gladys  Sullivan,  Miss  Linda  Buchanan,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Fee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Henry  Palmer  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Evelyn  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Michel  Weill,  nephew  of 
the  late  Mr.  Raphael  Weill.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  in   Paris  July   18th. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Katherinc  Strickler  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Wilcox  took  place  last  Wednesday  in 
Los  Angeles  at  St.  Agnes'  Church.  A  reception 
followed  at  the  home  of  Miss  Louise  Burke  in 
Berkeley  Square.  The  bride's  only  attendants 
were  Mrs.  Sayre  Macneil  and  Miss  Burke.  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Coleman  of  Burlingame  was  the  best 
man.  The  ushers  included  Mr.  Willis  Strickler, 
Mr.  Willard  Strickler,  Jr.,  Mr.  Wilcox  Drake,  Mr. 
Sayre  Macneil,  Mr.  Carleton  Burke,  Mr.  Sydney 
Wailes,  Mr.  Russell  Taylor,  Mr.  Ignacio  Mott, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Hunt,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Barbee  Hook.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilcox  will  make  their  home  in  the 
southern   city. 

Mr.    Tallant  Tubbs    gave   a  luncheon    Sunday  at 
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the  Burlingame  Ciub.  having  among  his  guests 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Park,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
munds Lyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Parrott, 
Miss  Katherine  Kuhn,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss 
Dolly  Kuhn,  Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss  Eleanor 
Spreckels,  Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  Mr.  Wendell 
Kuhn,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  Mr.  George  Tallant,  Jr., 
Mr.  James  Kuhn,  Mr.  Russell  Wilson,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth  Moore,    and  Mr.   Frederick  Tillmann. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Haas  entertained  at  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Beresford  Club  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maurice  Rosenfeld  and  Miss  Grace  Rosenfeld  of 
Chicago.  Others  in  the  party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Fries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erail  Greenbaum, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ebrman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sig- 
mund  Stern,  Mrs.  Jesse  Lilienthal,  Miss  Lilien- 
thal,  and   Mr.  Henry  Slnsheimer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall  entertained  more 
than  a  hundred  guests  at  luncheon  Saturday  at  the 
Burlingame  Club.  The  affair  commemorated  the 
eighteenth  anniversary  of  the  hosts'  wedding. 

Mrs.  James  Armsby  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
Saturday   in    Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall,  Jr.,  chaperoned 
a  party  Saturday  evening  at  the  Burlingame  Club, 
when  Miss  Josephine  Grant  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Spreckels  were  hostesses.  Others  at  the  affair 
were  Miss  Claudine  Spreckels,  Miss  Dolly  Kuhn, 
Miss  Katherine  Kuhn,  Miss  Emily  Redfield,  Miss 
Edith  Grant,  Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  Mr.  Russell 
Wilson,  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels,  Mr.  Orel  Goldar- 
cena,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs,  Mr. 
Le  Grand  Redfield,  Mr.  Richard  Schwerin,  and 
Mr.    Henry   Howard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill  gave  a  picnic  supper 
Sunday  night.  Among  their  guest  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallois,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Nickel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Duncan,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard 
Ford. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  gave  a  luncheon 
Friday  for  Mr.  Penrhyn  Stanlaws,  others  in  the 
party  having  been  Mrs.  Charles  Gove,  Mrs.  Mar- 
cus Knshland.  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs. 
Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Beaumont,  Mrs.  Gailliard  Stoney,  Mrs. 
George  Marye,  Countess  Lewenhaupt,  Mr.  Frank 
Van  Sloun,  Mr.  Robert  Lee,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Brown. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  entertained  a  group  of  friends 
at  luncheon  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rosseter  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  night  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salvador  Sol 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  entertained 
a  group  of  friends  Friday  evening  at  a  barbecue 
in   Atherton. 

Miss  Dorothy  Clark  gave  a  dance  Friday  even- 
ing, her  guests  including  Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  Miss 
Adrianne  Sharp,  Miss  Catherine  Chace,  Miss 
Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Francesca  Deering,  Miss  Edna 
Christenson,  Miss  Jean  Howard,  Miss  Helen  Ham- 
mersmith, Miss  Dorcas  Jackson,  Miss  Sophia 
Brownell,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Potter,  Miss  Isa- 
belle  Bishop,  Miss  Aileen  McWilliams.  Mr.  Harold 
Jennings,  Mr.  Ritchie  Dunn,  Jr.,  Mr.  Howard 
Mayers,  Mr.  Merrill  Morshead,  Mr.  James  McWil- 
liams, Mr.  Prentiss  Andrews,  Mr.  Kenneth  High, 
Ensign  Nicholas  Van  Bergen,  Mr.  Edwin  Mac- 
Donald,  Mr.  John  Mace,  Mr.  Kenneth  Rulofson, 
Mr.  Theodore  Weil,  Mr.  Charles  Gwynne,  Mr. 
Thomas   Williams,    and  Mr.    Dibblee   Somers. 

Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  was  a  luncheon  hostess  of 
last  Thursday,  when  she  had  as  her  guests  Mrs. 
Stetson  Winslow,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mrs. 
Richard  McCreery,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs. 
William  Hinckley  Taylor,  and  Miss  Frances 
Sprague. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  Adams  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  for  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker.  Others 
at  the  affair  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan, 
Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams.  Miss 
AVTce  Requa,  Miss  Edith  Grant,  Mr.  Alfred  Hen- 
drickson,  Mr.  William  Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  Frederick 
Tillmann,  Mr.  William  Schumann,  and  Mr.  Orel 
Goldarcena. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday  at 
the   Fairmont   for  Countess  Lewenhaupt. 

Mrs.  George  Lent  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at   Woodside. 

Miss  Edna  Taylor  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  given  Thursday  by  Miss  Jean  Howard  at 
the  Woman's  Athletic  Club.  Among  the  guests 
were  Miss  Eleanor  Martin,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Potter,  Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  Miss  Barbara  Kimble, 
Miss  Frances  Pringle,  Miss  Isabelle  Bishop,  Miss 
Harriet  Walker,  Miss  Caroline  Madison,  Miss 
Julia  Adams,  Miss  Anita  Focke  of  Honolulu, 
Miss  Lillian  Hopkins.  Miss  Adrianne  Sharp,  Miss 
Eleanor  Spreckels,  Miss  Betty  Dibblee,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Lee,  Miss  Rosamonde  Lee,  Miss  Isabelle 
Wheaton,  Miss  Francesca  Deering,  and  Miss  Dor- 
othy   Clark. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Tuesday,  among  her  guests  having  been  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Horn,  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  Mrs.  George 
Newhall,  Mrs.  Richard  Sprague,  Mrs.  Athearn 
Folger,  and  Mrs.  Butler  Breeden. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
in    San    Mateo. 

Miss  Helen  Pierce  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  for  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker  and  Miss 
Suzanne  Lenclos,  those  in  the  party  having  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Mrs.-  Herman 
Phleger,  Miss  Ellita  Adams,  Miss  Betty  Schmie- 
den, Miss  Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Margaret  Madi- 
son, Miss  Anne  Dibblee,  Miss  Alice  Requa,  and 
Miss  Amanda  McNear. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  in  the  world  is 
said  to  have  been  established  by  a  woman, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Mallet,  in  London,  March, 
1702.  She  published  and  edited  the  Daily 
Couranl,  which  she  founded  "for  the  purpose 
of  doing  greater  justice  for  women  in  general 
through  the  elimination  of  impertinences 
which  the  ordinary  papers  contain." 
■*»» 

Millions  of  native  women  in  India  are  horn, 
live,  suffer,  and  die  with  no  medical  care  what- 
ever, for  the  reason  that  their  caste  and  cus- 
toms forbid  their  being  attended  by  a  male 
physician. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Instruction. 
My  hands  that  guide  a  needle 

In  their  turn  are  led 
Relentlessly  and  deftly, 

As  a  needle  leads  a  thread. 

Other  hands  are  teaching 

My  needle;  when  I  sew 
I   feel  the  cool,  thin  fingers 

Of  hands  I  do  not  know. 

They  urge  my  needle  onward, 
They  smooth  my  seams,  until 

The  worry  of  my  stitches 
Smothers    in    their    skill. 

All  the  tired  women, 

Who  sewed  their  lives  away, 

Speak  in  my  deft  fingers 
As   I   sew   today. 

— Hazel  Hall  in  Poetry. 


William  and  Agnes  Pringle. 
You've  locked  the  doors  and  snecked  the  windows 
tight? 

I've  locked  up  as  I've  locked  up  every  night 
Since   father    crept   that    last   time    painfully 
Upstairs   and    left   the    locking-up    to    me — 
Since  for  the  last  time  father  went  to  bed 
To    rise   no    more.      To   think   that    he's  been   dead 
Just  twenty  years — ay,   to  the  very  hour! 
The    clock   was  striking   in   the   Abbey  tower 
When  he  sat  up.     "Are  all  Ihe  windows  fast?" 
He  whispered,  then  dropped  back  and  breathed   his 

last. 
To  think  I'd  nigh   forgotten! 

Ay,  today. 
Your    thoughts    have    all    been    turned    a    different 
way. 

True,    lass:    and   yet   it's  queer   I    should    forget. 

Queer,    that    a    bridegroom's    thoughts    should    not 

be  set 
On   death? 

Nay,  queer  I  didn't  choose  instead 
A  different  day  in  all   the  year  to  wed. 

Ay — but    you've    not    forgotten    to    secure 

The  doors  and   windows:    so   you  may   feel   sure 

While  such  important  things  you  think  of  still 

Your    mind's    not    getting    over-flighty,    Will. 

But  you  must  never  let  a  harebrained  wife 

Divert  you   from  the   habits  of  a  life. 

Yet,   here's  just  one  thing,  Will,  that  puzzles   me: 

What  is   it  you   lock   out   so   carefully — 

That    you've    locked    out    each    night    these    twenty 

years, 
And  your  old    father  with   his   anxious  fears 
Locked  out  before  you,  and  his  father,  too, 
As  likely  as  not,  before  him?     Why  should  you 
Secure  yourself  against  the    harmless   night? 

I    never    looked    upon   it    in    that   light — 
But   it's   the   custom    .     .     . 

What  is  it  that  you  dread 
Will  come  upon  you  as  you  lie  in  bed, 
If  you  should  leave  a  window  or  a  door 
Unfastened? 

Well,  I  hardly  know,  I'm  sure! 

No    bolt   or   bar   has    ever   locked   out   death: 
So  your  old   father  might  have  spared    his  breath. 
Or  is  it,    rather,    something  you    lock   in 
Each   night,  lest  thieves    .    .    . 

There's  naught  for  thieves  to  win; 
Though  I  had  left  the  doors  and  windows  wide 
These   many   years    .     .     . 

But  then,  you'd  no  young  bride. 
And  now.  I  wonder  if  you  know  aright 
Or    realize    what   you    lock   in    tonight? 
—Wilfrid    Wilson    in    "Neighbors."      Published    by 
the   Macmillan    Company. 


Ballad. 
"Come   over    tomorrow    at   sunset,"    she    cried, 
"And  knock  at  my  door  in  the  sunny  hill  side, 
If    I    love   thee,    1*11    answer,    and    thus    thou    shalt 

know, 
But    if  there's   no    sound    from   me,    gallantly   go." 

I  bowed  to  the  bargain  and   lowered  my  head, 
"My  lady,   tomorrow    at    sunset,"    I   said, 
"Have  pity  and  hear,  O  my  heart-beat  and  breath, 
For    silence   will   send  me   to    solitary   death!" 

Ere  sunset  I  climbed  over  the  heather-topped  hill 
And  down  past  the  churning,  monotonous  mill; 
My  forehead  was  tingling  and  clammy  and  cold. 
For  there  stood  her  cottage,  my  breath  to  behold. 

It  stood  there  all  silent,  and  terrible  fears 
Welled    up,    for    I    heard    "rat-a-tat"    in    my    ears; 
And   I    felt   the    foreboding   a    soldier   may    feel 
Anticipating  the    silence    of  steel. 

I  climbed  and  climbed  nearer,  my  blood  seemed  to 
scorch, 

And  I  saw  the  bright  stone-crop,  a  patch  on  her 
porch; 

And  the  swift  circling  swallows  swept  round  in 
black    streaks. 

And  I  heard  the  "snap"  "snap"  of  their  fly- 
catching    beaks. 

Nearer  and   nearer,   I   heard   every  sound 

From     the    near     and     the     far     and     the     flowery 

ground — 
Yes,    even   a   feathery,   flickering   bat, 
As  I  knocked   at  her  door  "rat-a-tat,"    "rat-a-tat." 

And  I  stood  there  as  one  turning  slowly  to  stone 
His  breath  nor  his  brain  nor  his  body  his  own, 
For  in  echoless  silence  my  dull  knock  had  died, 
And  I   stood    there    in    loneliness   on   the   hill   side. 

In  a  world-lone  and  lightless  I  stood  frozen  there 
Nothing     knowing     but     growing     and     darkening 

despair; 
Till    I    heard    from    a    casement    beneath    the    thick 

thatch 
Louder,  louder  than  trumpets,  the  click  of  a  latch. 
— Geoffrey   Dearmer   in    the  New   Witness. 

»♦*- 

The  Hindus  have  no  word  for  "friend,"  but 
use  the  word  "brother"  instead. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
Where  "Thinking  People"  can  6nd  Recreation 
in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort,  Service  and 
Outdoor  Life.     "Here  every  sportsman  can  find 

his  chosen  recreation." 
TWO    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLF    COURSES 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 
DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel 
Oakland 

500  Outside  Rooms 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


W.  C  JURGENS 

Manager 
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San  Ysidro  Ranch 

Furnished  bungalows  of  various  sizes; 
situated  on  the  foothills  among  the  orange 
groves,  overlooking  the  sea.  Central 
dining-room,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold 
water.  Good  tennis  court.  Six  miles  from 
Santa  Barbara,  two  miles  from  ocean. 
Booklet.      Address    MANAGER 

San  Ytidro  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara 


CONGRESS  GRILL 

441  POWELL  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Private  Booths  for  Ladies 


An  Old  Bell. 
Rev.  Karl  Schwartz,  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Savior,  Syracuse,  New  York,  has  re- 
ceived from  Kyoto,  Japan,  a  bell  that  for  600 
years  hung  in  a  Buddhist  temple.  As  soon  as 
a  proper  place  can  be  prepared  for  it,  the  bell 
will  be  hung  and  dedicated  for  use  in  the 
service  of  Christ.  The  bell,  which  is  of 
bronze,  weighing  753  pounds,  has  been  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  a  wish  expressed  twenty 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Schwartz  to  his  brother,  a 
medical  missionary  in  Japan,  who  has  ever 
since  been  trying  to  obtain  one.  One  priest 
was  found  at  last  whose  temple  was  in 
financial  straits  and  the  purchase  was  ar- 
ranged. 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  acres. 
Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleeping-porches. 
Open-air  school  rooms.  Riding.  Swimming 
all  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking. 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
P.O.   Box   506,    Santa   Barbara,    Cal. 


THE  POTTER  SCHOOL 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 

An  accredited  day  school  for  boys  of 
primary,  grammar  or  high  school  ages. 

Small  Classes — Supervised  Athletics 
Summer   Session   July  and   August 


MISS     HAMLIN     ANNOUNCES 

that  her  Pacific  Avenue  buildings  will  be 
open  as  a  summer  residence  for  boarders 
from  June  5  to  August  5. 

They  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Kate 
Harris,  formerly  housekeeper  at  the  Fair- 
mont, Palace  and  Del  Monte  hotels.  Rates 
will  be  for  the  day,  week,  or  month,  with 
moderate  charges. 

A  six  weeks'  Summer  School  for  chil- 
dren will  be  in  charge  of  competent 
teachers.  Also  there  will  be  responsible 
persons  to  care  for  children,  and  a  play- 
ground with  swings  and  a  tennis  court  are 
provided. 

Miss  Hamlin's  School  is  the  only  board- 
ing school  in  the  city.  The  Fall  semester 
opens  August  15th. 

For  information  please  write  to 
MISS  HAMLIN 
2230   Pacific  Avenue  San   Francisco 


June  25,  1921. 
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ARE  YOU 


PHONE 
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Moving :  "  West  999 

Our  man  will  call  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you. 

Storage  --  Shipping 

Expert  packing,  protection 
and  dispatch. 


STRINGER  STORAGE 

COMPANY 

Sutter  near  Fillmore 

and 

Steiner  near  Sutter 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and    from,  this   city   and    Coast    and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Countess  Eric  Lewenhaupt  and  her  sons  will 
leave  July  1st  for  San  Mateo,  where  they  have 
taken  a  house  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Snowden  Redfield  of  New  York,  Miss 
Emily  Redfield,  and  Mr.  Le  Grand  Redfield  are 
spending  several  days  in  San  Francisco.  They 
spent  the  week-end  in  Burlingame  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Samuel'  Knight. 

Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs  will  leave  today  for  New 
York.  He  will  sail  July  2d  for  London,  where 
he  will  join  a  party  of  friends. 

Admiral  Clarence  Williams,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Williams  arrived  Thursday  from  the  south  to  be 
here  several  weeks. 

Miss  Christine  Donohoe  returned  last  week  from 
New  York.  She  will  spend  the  summer  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Miss  Alice  Oge  will  arrive  the  first  of  July  from 
Southern  California  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  in   San  Rafael  with   Mrs.    Truxtun    Beale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Cooper  Bryce  of  New  York 
and  their  children  have  been  passing  a  few  days 
in  San  Francisco  en  route  to  Montecito,  where 
they   have  taken   a  house   for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Dodge  and  Miss  Ola  Wil- 
lett  passed  the  week-end  at  Pebble  Beach  with  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    William    Hathaway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Tenney  of  Honolulu,  Miss 
Wilhelmina  Tenney,  and  Miss  Lois  Brundred  of 
Chula  Vista  are  spending  a  few  days  at  Wa- 
wona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  have  re- 
turned to  Atherton,  after  having  passed  several 
days    in   town   with    Mrs.    Laine. 

Mrs.  Henry  Scott  left  yesterday  for  New  York, 
where  she  will  enjoy  a  brief  visit  before  sailing 
for    Europe. 

Miss  Rosemonde  and  Miss  Margaret  Lee  re- 
urned  Monday  from  Menlo  Park,  where  they 
nssed   the   week-end. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker  and  their  children 
have    gone    to     San    Rafael,    where    they    will    be 


established    in    Mrs.    George    Page's    residence    foi 
the    season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hood  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Europe,  planning  to  sail  from  New  York 
within    a    fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear  and  Mr.  George 
McNear,  Jr.,  have  gone  to  their  country  place 
near  Mount  Diablo   for  the  summer. 

Mr.  Frank  Griffin  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco  from   New   York. 

Miss  Lilia  Hopkins  spent  the  week-end  in  San 
Mateo    with    Mr.    and    Mrs.    William   Parrott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Horn  will  spend  the 
summer  at  Bolinas,  leaving  San  Rafael  in  July. 

Mrs.  William  Storey  of  Chicago  will  spend  the 
late  summer  in  San  Rafael,  where  she  has  en- 
gaged   apartments   at  the   Hotel    Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Drum  and  their  children 
will   return  next  week  from  Yosemite, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Miller  and  Miss  Marion 
Lee  Cobbs  of  Virginia  are  spending  a  few  days  at 
Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  have  re- 
turned to  Atherton   from  Del   Monte. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Griffith  left  Monday  for  Bolinas. 
where  she  will  spend  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  von  Phul  and  their 
daughters  are  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  Yo- 
semite  Valley. 

Mr.  Alan  Cline  arrived  Saturday  from  Seattle 
and  has  joined  Mrs.  Cline  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  MacGavin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cline 
will   return   north   the   early   part   of   July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow, 
and  Miss  Frances  Sprague  will  leave  tomorrow 
on  a  camping  trip  to  the  Feather  River  country. 
They  will  be  away  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Henderson  of  Washington 
and  Miss  Beatrice  Henderson  sailed  last  week  for 
Honolulu,  after  a  brief  visit  in  Burlingame  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   George  Marye. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  and  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover, 
Jr.,  have  returned  to  Washington,  after  a  short 
visit  in  Palo  Alto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Rosenfeld  of  Chicago  and 
Miss  Grace  Rosenfeld  have  taken  apartments  at 
the  St.    Francis   for   several  weeks. 

Miss  Geraldine  Grace  has  gone  to  Portland  to 
visit    Mrs.    Max   Houser. 

Mr.  Frederick  Juillard  of  Tuxedo  Park,  New 
York,  is  at  the  Fairmont.  He  was  joined  over  the 
week-end  by  his  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Mark  MacDonald   of  Santa    Rosa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Schwahacher  and  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Loewe  left  last  Wednesday  for  a  month's 
sojourn   in  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Louis  Titus  and  her  children  have  arrived 
from  Washington  and  will  spend  the  summer  in 
Burlingame,  where  they  recently  purchased  the 
residence  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Cheever  Cowdin. 

Mr.  Jean  de  St.  Cyr  returned  to  San  Mateo 
Monday  from    Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Dibble  will  leave  the  first 
of  the  week  for  Wawona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  will  leave 
Monday  for  Tahoe  to  visit  Mr.  Frederick  Kohl. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Palmer  will  leave  the 
first  of  July  for  Del  Monte  to  be  gone  two  weeks. 

Mr.  John  Drum .  will  return  from  Washington 
within  a  fortnight.  Mrs.  Drum  is  at  present  in 
France  where  she  is  awaiting  the  arrival  from 
Panama   of  Mr.   and   Mrs.   John   Gill. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Fitch  has  sailed  for  Europe, 
where   she  will  spend  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Messer  have  taken  a 
house   in   Woodside    for  the   summer. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  left  Wednesday  for  Tahoe  to 
*om  Mrs.    Eugene  Lent. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Richard    Hanna,    Miss    Virginia 
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Hanna,  and  Miss  Sallie  Maynard  have  returned 
from    a   sojourn    at   Wawona. 

Miss  Adrianne  Sharp,  Mr.  John  Mace,  and  Mr. 
John  Baldwin  spent  the  week-end  in  Menlo  Park 
with  Mrs.   William  Taylor  and  Miss  Edna  Taylor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Walter  have  left  for 
Tahoe,   where   they   will   pass   the   summer. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy  and  Miss  Katherine  Eddy  are 
passing   the    summer    at    Wawona. 

Miss  Rosario  Winston  of  Los  Angeles  arrived 
last  week  in  San  Francisco  en  route  to  her  home 
in  the  south  from  New  York.  Miss  Louise  Win- 
ston and  Miss  Louise  Bradbury,  who  have  been 
traveling  in  Mexico,  have  also  returned  to  Los 
Angeles. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to   Shasta  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salem  Pohlman  will  return  the 
first  of  the  week  to  Piedmont  from  their  wedding 
trip,  the  latter  portion  of  which  has  been  spent 
in    the    Yosemite   Valley. 

Mr.  Leon  Walker,  who  is  in  his  senior  year  at 
Yale,  will  sail  for  Europe  the  close  of  June.  He 
will  join   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Walker  here  in  the   fall. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  William  Clark  sailed  last  week 
for  Honolulu,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  former  is  the  father  of  Mr.  Charles 
Clark. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Potter  arrived  last  week 
from  New  York,  where  she  has  been  attending 
school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Akin  Branch  have  arrived 
in  New  York.  They  are  now  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Kerr  Branch  at  their  country  home  in 
Palling,  New  York.  In  July  they  will  visit  Mr. 
Branch's   parents   near   Richmond,    Virginia. 

Registered  at  the  Hotel  Oakland  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Hendrie,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Shumate,   Miss  Helen   Shumate,   Portland,   Oregon. 

Registered  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  are  Mr.  H. 
F.  Boersma,  The  Hague,  Holland;  Mr.  J.  E. 
Waanders,  Batavia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H. 
Peel,  New  York;  Mr.  M.  F.  Sullivan,  Duluth; 
Mr.  A.  N.  Loventhal,  New  York;  Mr.  E.  L. 
Forstner,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  J.  H.  Emmett,  Mr.  A. 
D.  Stansell,  Detroit;  Mr.  H.  E.  Lessen,  New 
York;  Mr.  S.  Slater,   Salt  Lake  City;  Mr.  Charles 

A.  Rice,  Mr.  F.  M.  Hatch,  Honolulu;  Mr.  E.  O. 
Wattis,  Ogden,  Utah;  Mr.  W.  R.  Cohn,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Eddy,  Pasadena; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Graff,  Boston;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   H.   Sugard,  St.  Paul. 

Whitcomb  Hotel  guests  include  Mr.  D.  M. 
Day,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  M. 
Julius,  Pasadena;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Klemmer, 
Santa  Rosa;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Case,  Marys- 
vine  ;  Mr.  Carmen  Steward,  Portland ;  Mr.  C.  N. 
Woodward  and  family,  Manila;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
S.  Bartlett,  Bakersfield;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Ber- 
ton,  Fresno;  Mr.  W.  W.  Norlan,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Bunck,    Mr.    John   Miller,    Los   Angeles;    Dr.    John 

B.  Pardoer,  Stockton;  Mr.  H.  F.  Rust,  Santa 
Rosa;  Mr.  I.  R.  Kleschiller,.  Milwaukee;  Mr. 
Luther  Burbank;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Berkhardt, 
Spokane;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  George,  Fresno; 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Nagle,  Santa  Rosa;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   A.  H.  Hoffman,   Sacramento. 


Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Montgomery  are  receiving  congratulations 
on  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  McCurdie  of  Medford, 
Oregon,  are  being  congratulated  on  the  birth 
of  a  daughter. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Raymond  of  Santa 
Barbara  are  receiving  congratulations  on  the 
birth  of  a  son. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lee  of  New  York 
are  being  congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a 
daughter. 

*♦» 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  are 
being  congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a 
daughter. 

-*♦*- 

Discoverers  of  America. 

How  many  persons  discovered  America  be- 
fore   Christopher    Columbus? 

The  latest  addition  to  the  line  of  claimants 
is  Jon  Skolp,  a  Norwegian  explorer.  Sofus 
Larsen,  a  Danish  scientist  who  has  recently 
made  a  report  founded  on  researches  of 
archives  of  the  middle  ages,  has  completed  a 
work  which  he  says  proves  that  Skolp,  the 
Norwegian,  "rediscovered  America"  in  1476. 
sixteen  years  ahead  of  Columbus  and  twenty 
years  before  John  Cabot  reached  the  Strait 
of   Hudson. 

Larsen  uses  the  term  "rediscovered,"  con- 
sidering that  the  original  discoverer  was 
Leiv  Ericksson,  the  Norseman,  in  the  year 
1 000.  Larsen's  researches  develop,  he  says, 
that  about  1475  the  King  of  Portugal  sent  a 
message  to  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
Christian  I,  requesting  him  to  fit  out  an  ex- 
pedition and  attempt  to  find  a  sea  passage  to 
Asia — in  reality  a  northwest  passage.  An 
old  document  to  that  effect  was  found  in  the 
Danish  state  archives.  The  expedition  was 
headed  by  the  Norwegian-German  privateer- 
captain.  Didrik  Pining,  and  piloted  by  the 
Norwegian  pilot  John  Skolp,  to  whom  credit 
is  given  for  having  reached  as  far  as  Labra- 
dor and  found  part  of  the  actual  entrance  to 
the    Northwest    passage. 

In  an  old  Spanish  geographical  work  on 
America,  first  published  in  1552  by  Francesco 
Lopez  de  Gomara,  a  priest  of  Sevilla,  it  is 
mentioned  that  Labrador  was  reached  for  the 
first  time  by  Norwegian  sailors,  piloted  by 
John  Scolvus  (John  Skolp).  This  informa- 
tion was  first  made  public  by  the  Norwegian 
professor  of  history,  Gustav  Storom,  in  1886. 
But  at  that  time  this  part  of  the  history  of 
the    discoveries    was   still   in    its   infancy,    and 


fable  Talkj* 


Bob,  you've  heard  me 
speak  of  Betty  Barns  of  Sacra- 
mento? Well,  she's  coming 
to  see  me  this  week.  I'm 
so  slad." 

"I'll  bet  she  is  too.  They 
say  it's  awfully  hot  up  there 
now." 

"  Yes,  and  that's  why  I  want 
*o  give  her  a  lovely  time 
while  she's  here.  I  thought 
it  would  be  nice  to  invite 
Ted  and  all  of  us  come  up 
to  the  Sun  Lounge  for  danc- 
ing Saturday  evening." 

"Good  work!  That'll  be 
fine,  for  they're  going  to  open 
the  Sun  Lounge  like  a  roof 
garden  for  that  evening.  It'll 
be  cool  enough  to  really  en- 
joy dancing." 

A  Roof  Garden  Dance 

Saturday,  June  25th 

Delicious   Supper    Specialties 

served  without  "cover  charge. 
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isolated  as  it  was  then,  the  information  natu- 
rally had  to  be  used  with  great  caution.  Later 
on  new  material  was  found  pointing  in  the 
same  direction.  One  of  the  sources  was  a 
famous  globe,  dating  from  1537  and  made 
by  the  Dutch  physician  and  mathematician, 
Gemma  Frisius,  who  points  out  that  North 
America  was  reached  in  1476  by  Johannes 
Scolvus. 

Johannes  Scolvus  is  a  name  unknown  in 
Norwegian  history.  Dr.  Larsen  connects  it 
with  the  Norwegian  surname  Skolp,  which 
means  a  man  from  the  shores  or  fishing  places 
of  northern  Norway.  His  deed  became 
famous  in  his  own  times,  but  on  account  of 
various  conditions  not  traceable  now,  it  was 
veiled  in  obscurity  and  forgotten. 


A  German  invention  enables  a  person  to 
take  a  steam  or  hot-air  bath  at  home,  a  hood 
fitting  over  one  end  of  a  bathtub  confining 
the  vapor  from  the  regular  hot-water  supply. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Max — Smith's  speech  on  prohibition  was 
fine,  wasn't  it?  Pax — Yes,  he  can  always 
make  a.  dry  subject  interesting. — Judge. 

She — Enthusiasm  is  contagious.  He — Not 
always.  I've  courted  girls  who  didn't  seem  to 
share  my  enthusiasm  in  the  least. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Friend — Do  you  believe  in  heredity  ? 
Father— Of  course  I  do.  Why,  I've  got  three 
daughters  and  every  one  of  them  smokes. — 
New   York  Sun. 

Pedestrian  (to  traffic  cop) — Officer,  what  is 
the  quickest  way  to  the  hospital?  Cop — Well, 
you  cross  here  and  you'll  be  there  in  fifteen 
minutes. — Amsterdam    De   Xotenkraker. 

Officer  <  drilling  recruits  I — Hey.  you.  in 
case  of  fire,  what  do  you  do  ?  Recruit — I 
yell.  Officer — Yell  what?  Recruit — Why.  what 
do  you  suppose?  Cease  firing. — Paris  Le 
Rire. 

"To  think  that  acting  should  ever  come  to 
this!"  "To  what?"  "Just  now  I  heard  £ 
bloomiug  moving-picture  star  refer  to  the 
stage  as  'the  speakies.'  " — Youngstown  Tele- 
gram. 

Lady — You  say  your  father  was  injured  in 
an  explosion?  How7  did  it  happen?  Child — 
Well,  mother  says  it  was  too  much  yeast,  but 
father  says  it  was  too  little  sugar. — Stock- 
holm Kaspcr. 

Husband — The  doctor  has  ordered  me  to 
observe  the  greatest  possible  quiet.  Help- 
mate— In  that  case.  dear,  don't  you  think  it 
would  be  an  ideal  time  to  get  back  into  busi- 
ness ? — Paris   L'llhtsiration. 

Director — Have  you  ever  been  in  any  ama- 
teur theatrical  or  taken  lessons  in  acting  ? 
Applicant — I'm  sorry  to  say  I  haven't.  Di- 
rector— Thank  heavens !  I'll  give  you  an  im- 
mediate try-out. — Film   Fun. 

Said  one  wife  to  another:  "Oh.  really, 
darling,  husbands  are  such  impossible  crea- 
tures!''  And  the  other  equally  fed-up  darling 
returned:  "Xo.  dear:  the  trouble  is  that 
they're   so  possible." — London  Sketch. 

Railroad  King — What  do  you  think  I  need, 
doctor,  to  set  me  up  again?  Doctor — Well,  I 
think  a  little  iron  will  help  you.  Railroad 
King — Good !  I  gobbled  up  a  whole  railroad 
system  last  week. — Homeopathic  Recorder. 

Algy — Parker.  I'm  ruined  socially!  Last 
night  at  the  ball  I  drank  too  much  and 
staggered  into  everybody.  Valet — Scarcely 
that,  sir.  Every  one's  talking  of  you  as  in- 
venting a  new  dance. — London  Passing  Show. 

Husband  (angrily ) — What !  Xo  sv.pper 
ready?  That  is  the  limit!  I'm  going  to  a 
restaurant.  Wife — Wait  just  five  minutes. 
Husband — Will  it  be  ready  then?  Wife — Xo, 
but  then  I'll  go  with  you.- -Minneapolis  Jour- 
nal. 

"Are  you  sure  you  can  prove  my  client  is 
"Why,  certainly."  replied  the  emi- 
nent alienist.  "And  what  is  more,  if  you  are 
ever  in  trouble  and  need  my  services  I'll  do 
the  same  thing  for  you." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

rest.    I   love   you.      Since   the  dawn  of 

creation,  since  the  birth   of  this  world,  since 

the    beginning    of    time,    I    have    known    and 

you.     Darling,  will  you  be  mine."     "Oh. 

bis  is  so  sudden." — Dartmouth  Jack-o'- 

rn. 

Do  you  approve  of  censorship  for  the  the- 


atres?" "Yes."  replied  the  manager:  "but 
only  for  foreign  countries.  You  can  always 
expect  good  business  for  a  play  whose  pro- 
duction has  been  forbidden  abroad." — H  ash- 
ington   Star. 

"My  wife  made  out  an  itemized  expense 
account  for  last  month,"  said  Mr.  Dubwaite. 
"Could  you  learn  from  her  statement  just 
what  she  bought  ? "  "Xo.  Most  of  her  pur- 
chases were  listed  as  'Etc'  " — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

Impecunious  Gentleman — Can  you  lend  me 
a  pound?  Second  Gentleman — I  will  when  I 
come  back  from  Brighton.  Impecunious  Gen- 
tleman— When  are  you  coining  back?  Second 
One — Between  ourselves.  I'm  not  going. — 
London   Taller. 

—Don't  try  to  put  anything  over  on 
me.  Snuggles.  I  saw  you  in  the  market  just 
now.  Husband — Why,  bless  your  heart,  of 
course  you  -!id !  I  killed  so  many  rabbits  I 
simply  had  to  try  to  sell  some. — Paris  Le 
Journal  Amusant. 

"Have  you  heard  about  Whiffttree.  who  was 
so  prominently  mentioned  for  the  cabinet,  the 
Federal  bench,  and  the  diplomatic  corps?" 
"Xo.  What  happened  to  him?"  "He  finally 
landed  a  thousand-dollar  job." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Redd — Hear  \our  wife  had  an  accident 
when  she  was  out  in  her  c?r  yesterday? 
Greene — Oh,  it  didn't  amount  to  much.  Reda 
— Xeither  she  nor  the  car  hurt  ?  Greene — 
Xo,  only  a  little  paint  knocked  off  both. —  \ 
Yonkcrs   Statesman. 

"Congress  did  some  hard  work  during  the  j 
last  session."  "It  must  have  been  heart- 
breaking." "Yes :"  "An  eminent  statesman 
told  me  there  was  a  time  when  he  didn't  sit 
in  a  poker  game  for  six  weary  weeks." — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 

Willie  (doing  his  home  work  J — What  is  the 
distance  to  the  nearest  star.  Auntie?  Auntie 
— I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  Willie.  Willie — 
Well.  I  hope,  then,  you'll  feel  sorry  tomor- 
row when  I'm  getting  punished  for  your  igno- 
rance.— Buffalo  Express. 

Employer  l  coming  upon  colored  porter 
looking  through  dictionary  i — What  are  you 
doing,  Sam  ;  looking  up  some  more  big  words 
for  another  speech?  Porter — Xo.  sah.  'Taint 
that.  Ah's  jes'  translatin'  the  speech  Ah  made 
las'  night. — Boston    Transcript. 

Editor  (surveying  summer  landscape  i  — 
Season  of  mist  and  mellow  fruitfulness,  close 
bosom  friend  of  the  maturing  sun.  Friend — 
But,  I  say,  that  was  written  about  autumn. 
wasn't  it?  Editor — Yes.  yes.  I  know — but 
you  must  remember  that  we  always  go  to 
press  four  months  in  advance. — London  By- 
stander. 

"You  will  never  get  anywhere  unless  you 
have  higher  ideals  than  this."  preached  the 
woman  to  whose  door  the  tramp  had  applied 
for  assistance.  "Are  you  really  content  to 
spend  your  life  walking  around  the  country 
begging?"  "X"o,  lady,"  answered  Weary  Wil- 
lie. "Many's  the  time  I've  wished  I  had  an 
auto." — American  Legion   Weekly. 

"Well.  I've  at  least  reached  the  point  where 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  get  a  little  comfort 
out  of  golf."  "That  so?  Mastered  the  swing, 
have  you  ?"  "Xot  at  all.  I've  just  brought 
myself,  after  five  years  of  disappointment,  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  am  never  going  to  be 
amateur  champion.  From  now  on  I  shall  try 
to  enjoy  breaking  one  hundred  now  and  then." 
— Detroit   Free   Press. 
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influence  on  the  navigation  of  the  upper  air. 
They  promise,  in  fact,  to  be  our  great  "speed- 
ways" of  the  future. 

The  fast  traffic  westbound  from  Europe 
will,  after  climbing  until  it  is  lost  to  sight  of 
earth  iolk.  swing  down  southwest  and  make 
its  crossing  to  the  Americas  by  the  windway 
which  will  bring  it  to  a  landing  say  at  Ke> 
West ;  while  the  craft  working  eastward  trom 
New  York  and  bound  for  London  and  be- 
yond, will  rise  in  a  swift  mighty  climb  until 
they  are  in  that  favoring  wind  which  will 
bear  them  on  its  wings  at  a  speed  three  times 
greater  than  their  normal  rate  of  travel. 

Surely,  this  is  almost  the  final  marvel — this 
taking  of  a  machine  which  moves  through  the 
air  already  at  a  speed  of  more  than  100  miles 
an  hour  and  so  directing  its  pilot  that  he  can 
send  It  soaring  up  until  it  is  "in  a  great  favor- 
ing air  current  in  motion  at  the  rate  of  sev- 
eral miles  a  minute,  and  which,  when  the 
speed  of  the  machine  itself  is  added  to  that 
of  the  air  stream,  gives  us  a  rate  of  travel 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  as  much  as  300 
miles  an  hour. — Harry  Harper  in  Continental 
Edition  of  London  Mail. 
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Speed  in  the  Air. 
Never  has  science  embarked  on  a  quest 
more  fascinating  than  that  which  it  has  now- 
undertaken — the  exploration  of  those  great 
upper  windways.  or  air  currents,  moving  at  an 
immense  speed,  which  are  known  to  exist  at 
vast  heights  above  our  heads. 

Already  airmen  have  flown  to  great  ex- 
ploring heights,  and  now  they  are  preparing 
to  go  higher.  Only  the  other  day  a  pilot  rose 
until  he  was  higher  than  the  cold,  unclimbed 
peak  of  Everest ;  and  when  he  returned 
earthward  from  his  adventure  he  reported 
having  entered  a  great  uncharted  wind  stream 
which  he  estimated  to  have  been  moving  at 
nearly  three  miles  a  minute. 

These  upper  gales,  these  great  windways. 
are  there  indubitably,  and  soundings  are  now- 
being  made  on  an  organized  scale. 

This  much  seems  reasonably  clear.  From 
Xorth  America,  towards  Europe,  there  is  a 
great  constant  wind  stream,  setting  regularly 
from  west  to  east  and — as  some  American 
experts  now  believe — attaining  at  heights 
greater  than  our  highest  mountains  a  velocity 
five  times  that  of  the  fastest  express  train. 

Then  there  is  another  mighty  current  of 
the  upper  air  which,  sweeping  down  past  the 
coast  of  Spain,  curves  thence  into  the  Atlantic 
and  rushes  at  a  huge  speed  and  height  across 
the  great  waste  of  waters  until  it  reaches  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  existence  of  these  two  high-altitude 
winds,  apart  from  others  which  are  beginning 
to  suggest  themselves,  should  have  a  profound 
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